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PREFACE. 


It  may  appear  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  former  Editions 
of  Dr.  Andrew  Ure's  Dictionary  op  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines,  that  bat  few  words  are  necessary  for  the  Introduction  to  a  new 
issue  of  a  work  which  is  so  well  known  to  the  public.  If  the  present 
Edition  appeared  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  a  reprint, — with 
modern  discoveries^  and  new  applications  added, — ^little  would  have  been 
required  in  the  way  of  preface.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for, 
although  this  Dictionary  is  based  on,  bears  the  name  of,  and  is  in  style 
and  intention  similar  to,  the  production  by  Dr.  lire,  it  cannot  but  be 
regarded,  from  the  extent  of  original  matter  which  has  been  introduced, 
as  a  new  publication. 

Dr.  Andrew  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines,  has,  during  many  years,  occupied  a  very  important  position  in, 
what  may  be  termed,  the  Commercial  Literature  of  England. 

There  were  few  men  more  familiar  with  the  applications  of  Science, 
and  the  details  of  all  those  Arts  and  Manufactures  which  involved  the 
discoveries  of  Chemistry,  than  the  late  Dr.  Ure.  Perhaps  no  man  was 
more  frequently  consulted  upon  questions  of  patent  right,  or  concerned 
in  experiments  which  had  for  their  objects  the  removal  of  difficulties  in 
the  processes  which  the  laboratory  had  given  to  the  manufactory.  With 
these  advantages,  superadded  to  such  as  naturally  belong  to  a  compre- 
hensive mind,  trained  with  much  industry  in  habits  of  close  observation, 
it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  that  a  work  of  a  technological 
character  produced  by  such  a  man  should  reach  a  high  standard  of 
excellence. 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  amongst  the  living  men  of  science,  look 
back  with  feelings  of  affection  to  the  days  when,  commencing  their 
studies,  they  were  guided  by  the  clear  light  shed  upon  their  paths  by 
Ure's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  This  science,  since  the  fourth  Edition 
of  that  work  (the  Edition  now  before  me)  was  published  in  1831,  has 
completely  changed  its  character.  One  vast  division — that  of  organic 
chemistry  —  having  been  indeed  created  within  the  thirfy  years  which 
have  elapsed,  and  the  theory  of  chemical  combination  having  been 
established  upon  a  more  philosophic  basis.  Consequently  the  features 
of  any  new  Edition  of  that  work  must  present  an  entire  change,  and  to 
the  young  chemist  of  the  modern  school  the  original  must  necessarily 
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wear  an  unsatisfactory  aspect.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  in  con- 
nexion with  the  original  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  of  Ure,  which  it  is 
desirable  to  see  repeated  in  all  our  modem  works  on  that,  or  any  other, 
branch  of  science.  A  peculiarly  lucid  style  distinguished  all  the 
articles  which  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ure  in  those  days,  and 
many  of  the  essays^  devoted  to  physico-chemical  science,  are  worthy  of 
preservation,  as  examples,  from  which  writers  on  similar  subjects  might 
learn  to  reach  that  clearness  of  expression  united  with  elegance  of 
diction  which  distinguishes  them,  but  which  is  exceedingly  rare  in  this 
class  of  literature  at  present. 

The  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  slid  by  degrees  into  the  more  compre- 
hensive book,  the  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines, 
which  became  the  original  of  several  similar  works  in  this  country,  in 
France,  and  in  Germany.  During  the  lifetime  of  Dr.  Ure  the  latter 
book  passed  through  four  editions,  all  of  which  have  been  found  to  be 
eminently  useful  to  the  manufacturer,  the  man  of  business,  and  the 
student  of  technology. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  work,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Ure,  proved 
that  the  shackles  of  age  had,  to  some  extent,  prevented  his  embracing 
all  those  applications  of  science  which  have  been  made  with  most  rapid 
strides  within  the  last  few  years.  Consequently,  the  publishers,  re- 
solved to  spare  nothing  which  should  contribute  towards  maintaining 
the  usefulness  of  this  work,  committed  it  to  my  care,  fully  entertain- 
ing the  view  that  competent  writers  should  be  engaged,  to  furnish 
articles  on  those  special  industries  which  they  have  made  the  subject 
of  their  particular  study. 

From  an  examination  of  the  list  of  contributors  it  will  be  seen,  that 
in  many  instances  the  highest  authorities — men  whose  original  investi- 
gations have  contributed  to  support  the  dignity  of  British  science — 
have  written  articles  for  the  present  Edition.  Indeed,  it  has  been  my 
earnest  endeavour  to  obtain,  upon  every  branch  in  each  of  the  three 
divisions  of  this  Dictionary,  the  most  efficient  aid,  and  to  gather  in- 
formation upon  every  subject,  from  the  most  reliable  sources.   • 

For  the  zealous  and  really  kind  manner  in  which  assistance  has  been 
afforded  I  am  bound  to  express  my  obligations.  But  for  this  friendly 
cooperation  the  task  of  producing  the  present  work  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  laborious  than  it  has  proved  to  be.  To  the  living  I  can 
only  use  general  terms  of  thanks,  since  any  selection  would  be  unjust, 
where  all  have  shown  so  large  an  amount  of  earnestness. 

Death  has,  however,  removed  from  the  list  of  our  fellow  labourers, 
while  the  printers  have  been  engaged  on  this  work,  three  friends  to 
whose  names  a  few  words  may  be  allowed,  and  to  whose  memory 
some  tribute  is  duo. 

There  was  no  one  from  whom  I  counted  for  more  assistance  in  all 
that  related  to  the  applications  of  chemical  science,  than  from  Henry 
M.  Witt.  A  few  articles  from  the  pen  of  that  young  chemist  appear 
in  these  volumes,  and  had  not  his  too  sensitive  mind  given  way  under 
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the  nnfortunate  circumstances  in  which  it  had  pleased  Fk'ovidence  to 
place  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  achieved  honours  in 
the  path  he  had  chosen.  T.  H.  Henry,  whom  we  have  also  lost,  and 
whose  loss  is  deeply  regretted,  was  a  chemist  of  longer  standing,  and 
consequently  better  known  —  especially  for  the  correctness  of  his 
analytical  investigations,  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  metallurgical 
chemistry.  Herbert  Mackworth,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Collieries,  came  to  his  early  end,  no  doubt,  from  the  zeal  which  led  him, 
in  the  practice  of  his  professional  duties,  into  badly-ventilated  mines. 
He  was  a  man  ever  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working 
miner,  and  to  relieve  him,  as  far  as  possible,  from  those  disastrous 
accidents  which  are  so  fatal  to  this  industrious  class.  From  him  I 
obtained  valuable  assistance, — beyond  that  which  is  indicated  by  his 
initialB,— on  various  points  connected  with  engineering  as  applied  to 
our  subterranean  operations. 

A  few  words  on  the  plan  of  the  present  work.  As  in  the  former 
editions,  the  mere  handicrafts  were  not  included,  so  in  this,  they  have, 
unless  where  they  possess  more  than  ordinaiy  interest,  been  omitted, 
as  it  was  not  possible  without  greatly  extending  the  work  to  compre- 
hend them. 

The  objects  which  have  been  steadily  kept  in  view  are  the  follow- 
ing: — To  furnish  a  work  of  reference  on  all  points  connected  with  the 
subjects  included  in  its  design,  which  should  be  of  the  most  reliable 
character.  To  give  to  the  scientific  student  and  the  public  the  most 
exact  details  of  those  manufactures  which  involve  the  application  of  the 
discoveries  of  either  physics  or  chemistry.  To  include  so  much  of 
science  as  may  render  the  philosophy  of  manufacture  at  once  intelligible, 
and  enable  the  te<^ical  man  to  appreciate  the  value  of  abstruse  research. 
To  include  such  commercial  information  as  may  guide  the  manufacturer, 
and  fairly  represent  the  history  and  the  value  of  such  Foreign  and  Colo- 
nial productions  as  are  imported  in  the  raw  condition.  To  present  to 
the  public,  without  much  elaboration,  a  sufficiently  copious  description  of 
the  Arts  we  cultivate,  of  the  Manufactures  for  which  we  are  distin- 
guished,  and  of  those  Mining  and  metallurgical  operations  which  are  so 
preeminently  of  native  growth,  including  at  the  same  time  a  sufficiently 
detailed  account  of  the  industries  of  other  states. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  render  all  the  cross-references  as 
complete  as  possible,  without  putting  the  reader  to  the  vexatious 
proems  of  hunting  to  and  fro  amongst  the  pages,  for  the  information 
for  which  he  seeks.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Dictionary  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  great  end  of  such  a  work,  and  that  the  facts  in  which  it 
deals  may  be  found  with  facility.  For  all  those  articles  which  have  not 
initial  letters  indicating  the  authors'  names,  I  am  entirely  responsible. 
Of  these,  a  few  have  been  reprinted  without  much  alteration  from  the 
former  edition ;  but  by  far  the  larger  number  have  been  written  by  me, 
after  having  obtained  the  fullest  information  from  the  best  authorities. 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  take  fresh  knowledge  from  any  source,  —  bul 
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if  I  have  omitted  to  acknowledge  the  source,  the   neglect  is  uninten- 
tional. 

I  commenced  the  New  Edition  of  Ure's  Dictionary  with  an  earnest 
determination  to  render  the  work  as  complete  and  as  correct  as  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  make  it.  I  soon  became  conscious  of  my  imperfect 
knowledge  of  many  subjects  embraced  within  the  scheme,  —  and  even 
after  having  laboured  to  acquire  that  knowledge  from  books,  I  often 
found  there  was  still  a  want.  In  my  necessities  I  have  asked  the  aid  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  advice  of  the  man  of  science  —  and  never 
having  been  refused  the  information  solicited,  I  am  led  to  hope 
that  those  who  may  possess  these  volumes  will  find  in  them  more 
practical  knowledge  than  exists  in  any  work  of  a  similar  character. 
For  this  they  are  indebted  to  the  liberal  feeling  which  marks  the  great 
manufacturers  of  England,  and  distinguishes  her  men  of  science.  With 
these  remarks  my  labours  are  committed  to  the  public — trusting  that 
their  verdict  will  be,  that  I  have  used  my  abilities  and  my  industry 
so  as  to  produce  a  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines  which 
will  be  found  practically  useful  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  these  special 
divisions  of  human  industry,  and  prove  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference 
to  every  inquirer. 

ROBERT  HUNT. 


Mining  Record  Office,  Mnsenm  of  Practical  Geology: 
Angnst  1860. 
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AETS,  MAMFAOrUKES,  AND  MINES. 


ABA.     A  woollen  staff  mannfiictnred  in  Turkey. 

ABACA.  A  species  of  fibre  obtained  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  abondanoe. 
Some  authorities  refer  those  fibres  to  the  palm-tree  known  as  the  Abaca,  or  Anisa 
textiiis.  There  seem,  indeed,  several  well-known  varieties  of  fibre  under  this  name, 
some  so  fine  that  they  are  used  in  the  most  delicate  and  costly  teztnres,  mixed  with 
fibres  of  the  pine-apple,  forming  Pina  maslins  and  textures  equal  to  the  best  muslins  of 
BcngaL  Of  the  coarser  fibres,  mats,  cordage,  and  sail-cloth  are  made.  M.  Duchesne 
states,  that  the  well-known  fibrous  manufactures  of  Manilla  have  led  to  the  manoftu:- 
ture  of  the  fibres  themselves,  at  Paris,  into  many  articles  of  fbmiture  and  dress. 
Their  brilliancy  and  strength  give  remarkable  fitness  for  bonnets,  tapestry,  carpets, 
network,  hammocks,  &c  llie  only  manufactured  articles  exported  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  enumerated  by  Thomas  de  Comyn,  Madrid,  1830  (transl.  by 
Walton),  besides  a  few  tanned  boffiilo  hides  and  skins,  are  800U  to  12,000  pieces  of 
li^t  sail-cloth,  and  200,000  lbs.  of  assorted  abaca  cordage. 

ABIES  (tji  Botanif),  the  fir,  a  genus  of  trees  which  belong  to  the  coniferous  tribe. 
These  trees  are  well  known  from  their  ornamental  character,  and  for  the  valuable 
timber  which  they  produce.  They  yield  several  resins  or  gum-iesins,  which  are 
useful  in  the  arts. 

ABIES  BALSAMEA  (the  Balm  of  Gilead  fir)  produces  the  Canadian  balsam. 
This  tree  grows  most  abundantly  in  the  colder  regions  of  North  America. 

ABIES  CANADENSIS  (the  hemlock  spruce  fir).  A  considerable  quantity  of 
the  essence  of  spruce  is  extracted  from  the  shoots  of  this  tree ;  it  is,  however,  also 
obtained  from  other  varieties  of  the  spruce  fir. 

ABIES  PICE  A  of  Linnseus  (^Abiea  pectinata  of  De  Candole).  The  Silver  fir,  pro- 
ducing the  Burgundy  pitch  and  the  Strasburg  turpentine. 

ABIETINE.  A  pale  yellow,  transparent,  viscid  exudation  from  the  Abiet  pecti- 
nata, a  variety  of  the  silver  fir,  ^wing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg,  is  com- 
monly called  Strasburg  turpentine.  It  contains  85  per  cent  of  a  volatile  oil  of  an 
agreeable  smell,  combined  with  a  resin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  acid  of  amber,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  body  called  abietin,  a  resin  of  an  acid  kind,  styled  therefore  by 
some  abietic  acid.  If  the  ordinary  resin  be  removed  by  absolute  alcohol,  and  the 
remainder 'digested  with  carbonate  of  potash,  an  abietate  of  potash  is  obtained  from 
which  the  crystalline  AbieHne  can  be  procured.  This  peculiar  substance  dissolves 
in  petroleum  and  crystallises  out  of  it.  Strasburg  turpentine  resembles  Canadian 
balsam,  and  is  used  for  attaching  microscopic  objects  to  glass  slips. 

ABLETTE,  or  ABLE,  is  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  fish,  but  particularly 
to  the  Bleak,  the  scales  of  which  are  employed  for  making  the  pearl  esaenee  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  pearls.     See  Pearls,  Artifecial. 

ABRASION.  The  figuration  of  materials  by  wearing  down  the  surface.  la 
general,  the  abrasive  tool  or  grinder  is  exactly  a  counterpart  of  the  form  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  thus,  for  plane  surfaces  a  flat  grinder  is  employed,  and  for  concave  surfaces 
a  convex  grinder.    See  Grindstone  ;  File. 

ACACIA.  (A  aeaeiOf  a  thorn ;  Gr.  iich,  a  po:nt.)  The  acacia  is  a  very  extensive 
Vol.  I.  B 
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genas  of  trees  or  shrubby  plants,  iDhabiting  the  tropical  regions  generally,  bat  ex- 
tending in  some  few  instances  into  the  temperate  sone ;  being  foand,  for  example,  in 
Australia,  and  the  neighbouriDg  islands.  Botanists  are  acquainted  with  nearly  300 
species  of  the  acacia ;  some  of  these  yield  the  gum  arabic  and  the  gum  catechu  of 
commerce;  while  the  bark  of  others  yields  a  large  quautity  of  tannin,  especially  a 
variety  which  grows  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  or  Tasmania.  See  Ababic,  Gum  ; 
Catechu. 

ACACIA  ARABIC  A.  An  inhabitant  of  Arabia,  the  East  Indies,  and  Abyssinia. 
One  of  the  plants  yielding  the  gum  arable,  which  is  procured  by  wounding  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  after  which  the  sap  flows  out  and  hardens  in  transparent  lumps.  This 
gam  is  also  produced  from  some  other  species  nearly  related  to  this,  as  A.  Nilotica, 
A.  vera.  A,  Ehrenhergii,  A.  tortilis,  and  A,  Seyal,  which  are  natives  of  Arabia,  Nubia, 
Egypt,  Dongola,  8cc' 

ACACIA  CATECHU.  The  catechu  acacia  (Jtftwosa  eateehn  of  Linneus)  is  a 
tree  with  a  moderat«l)r  high  and  stout  stem,  growing  in  mountainous  places  in  Beogal 
and  Coromandel,  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia.  Its  unripe  pods  and  wood,  by  decoction, 
yield  the  catechu  or  terra  Japonica  of  the  shops. 

ACAJOU  (BOIS  D').     The  French  name  for  mahogany,  which  see. 

ACESCENT.  Substances  which  have  a  tendency  to  pass  into  an  acid  state  ;  as  an 
infusion  of  malt,  &c. 

ACETAL.  (C>*  H"  O^)  One  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  alcohol 
under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  condensed  in  platina  black.  It  is  a  colourless, 
mobile,  ethereal  liquid,  boiling  at  221^  P.  Its  density  in  the  fluid  state  is  0*821 
at  72^.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  vapour  4*138  Stas.  (mean  of  three  experiments): 
calculation  gives  4*083  for  four  volumes  of  vapour. — For  the  description  of  the  modes 
of  determining  vapour  volume,  see  the  article  Equivalents,  Chemical.  —  The 
recent  researches  of  Wurts  render  it  evident  that  the  constitution  of  acetal  is  quite 
different  to  what  has  generally  been  supposed,  and  that  it  is  in  fitct  glycodiethyline ; 
that  is  to  say,  glycolc  in  which  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two 
equivalents  of  ethyle. — C.  O,  W. 

ACETATE.  {AcState,  Fr. ;  Eseigsaure,  Germ.)  Any  saline  compound  by  which 
the  acid  constituent  is  acetic  acid.  All  acetates  are  soluble  in  water:  the  least 
soluble  being  the  acetates  of  tungsten,  molybdenum,  silver,  and  mercury.  The  acetates, 
especially  those  of  lead  and  alumina,  are  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  The 
acetates  are  all  described  under  their  respective  bases ;  —  a  rule  which  will  be 
adopted  with  all  the  acids. 

ACETIC  ACID.  (Acide  aeitiifue,  Fr.}  Eesignaure,  Germ.;  Addum  ace^um,ljsix, ; 
Eisel,  Sax.)  The  word  "  acetic"  is  derived  fh>m  the  Latin  acetum,  applied  to  vinegar ; 
probably  the  earliest  known  body  possessing  the  sour  taste  and  other  properties  which 
characterise  acids  ;  hence  the  term  Acid,  now  become  generic ;  both  the  Latin  word 
and  also  the  Saxon  acid  being  from  the  root  acies  (Greek  &ic^),  an  edge  or  point,  in 
reference  to  the  sharpness  of  the  taste. 

Vinegar  must  have  been  known  from  the  most  remote  periods  of  antiquity.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Moses.*  Hippocrates  employed  it  in  medicine  under  the  name  Sr^-t 
Hannibal,  in  his  passage  over  the  Alps,  is  said  to  have  softened  the  rocks  by  fire  and 
vinegar.^:  It  was  known  to  the  alchemists  in  the  more  concentrated  state  in  which 
it  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  acetate  of  copper  (verdigris) }  being  mentioned 
both  by  Geber§  and  StahL 

Crystallised  acetic  acid  was  first  obtained  by  Westendorf  ||  and  Lowit2.f 

Acetic  acid  exists  in  nature  only  in  the  organised  kingdoms,  or  as  a  product  of 
the  oxidation  of  organic  bodies.  According  to  Vanquelin  and  Morin  it  is  found  in 
the  juices  of  certain  plants,  and  it  probably  exists  in  certain  animal  fluids. 

Gmelin  and  Geiger  state  that  it  has  been  found  in  mineral  waters,  which  is  quite 
possible,  having  been  derived  from  the  decay  of  organic  matter  originally  present. 

Acetic  acid  is  produced  either  by  the  oxidation,  or  the  destructive  distillation,  of 
organic  bodies  containing  its  elements  —  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

The  oxidation  of  organic  bodies,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  acetic  acid,  may  be 
effected  either, —  1,  by  exposing  them  in  a  finely  divided  state  to  the  action  of  air  or 
oxygen  gas ;  2,  by  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  ferments  in  the  presence  of  a  free 
supply  of  atmospheric  air ;  or,  3,  by  the  action  of  chemical  oxidising  agents. 

When  acetic  acid  is  procured  by  the  oxidation  of  organic  bodies,  it  is  generally 
alcohol  that  is  employed ;  but  by  whatever  process  alcohol  is  tranrformed  into  acetic 
•oid,  it  is  always  first  converted  into  an  intermediate  compound,  aldehyde ;  and  thia 

•  Numbers,  tL  8.  t  !>•  natura  muUebri. 

t  LItj.  s  Inngtifliftou  of  njifonluu. 

Ij  Westendorf.  Dili,  de  opt  acei.  oonc.  Ac.   Oottenbarg,  1779. 
1  LowttB,  Allfom.  Journal  von  Ukerer,  III.  $00. 
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long  a  Tery  Tolatik  body,  it  is  denraUe  always  to  effect  the  oxidation  as  completely 
and  rapidly  as  posnble,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  alcohol  by  the  eyaporatiou  of  this  aldehyde. 


Alcohol  contains 
Acetic  acid  „ 


C«H*0» 
C*H*0* 


The  proeas,  therefore,  consists  first  in  the  removal  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrofrcn 
from  alcohol,  which  are  converted  into  water, — aldehyde  being  produced, —and  then 
the  farther  union  €it  this  aldehyde  with  two  eqaivalents  of  oxygen  to  convert  it  into 
acetic  acid.     See  Aldehtbe. 

By  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  pure  acetic  acid  is  obtained :  but  the  vinegars  of  com- 
merce are  mixtures  of  the  pure  acetic  acid  with  water ;  with  sacchariQe,  gummy,  and 
colouring  matters ;  with  certain  ethers  (especially  the  acetic  ether),  upon  which  their 
agreeable  aromatic  flavour  depends ;  with  empyreumatic  oils,  &c. 

The  pure  acetic  acid  (free  from  water  and  oUier  impurities)  may  be  obtained  most 
advantageously,  according  to  Melsens*,  by  distilling  pure  acetate  of  potash  with  an 
excess  of  acetic  acid  (which  has  been  obtained  by  the  redistillation  of  ordinary  acetic 
acid,  procured  either  by  oxidising  alcohol,  or  by  the  destmctive  distillation  of  wood)  ; 
the  acid  which  first  passes  over  contains  water ;  but  finally  it  is  obtained  free. 

iVoperties  iff  pure  Aettic  AtidL.  —  When  absolutely  pure,  acetic  acid  is  a  colourless 
liqaid  of  specific  gravity  1*064,  which  at  temperatures  below  63^  F.  (17^  C) 
solidifies  into  a  colourless  crystalline  mass.  It  has  strongly  acid  properties,  being  as 
powerfully  corrosive  as  many  mineral  acids,  causing  vesication  when  applied  to  the 
skin ;  and  it  possesses  a  peculiarly  pungent,  though  not  a  disagreeable  smell. 

The  vaponr  of  the  boiling  acid  is  highly  combustible,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame. 
Hydrated  acetic  acid  dissolves  camphor,  gliadine,  resins,  the  fibrine  of  blood,  and 
several  organic  compounds.  When  its  vapour  is  conducted  through  a  slightly 
ignited  poroelaln  tiibe,  it  is  converted  entirely  into  carbonic  acid  and  acetone,  an  atom 
of  the  acid  bemg  resolved  into  an  atom  of  each  of  the  resultants.  At  a  white  heat 
the  acid  vaponr  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  earburetted  hydrogen,  and  water. 

It  attracts  water  with  great  avidity,  mixing  with  it  in  all  proportions.  Its  solution 
in  water  inereaaes  in  density  with  the  increase  of  acetic  acid  up  to  a  cenain  point ; 
but  beyond  this  point  its  density  again  diminishes.  Its  maximum  density  being 
1*073,  and  corresponding  to  an  acid  containing  C*  U^O+  2Aq.,  which  may  be  ex- 
temporaneously product  by  mixing  77*2  parts  of  crystallised  acetic  acid  with  32-8 
parts  of  water.  This  hydrate  boils  at  104^  C.  (219^  F.),  whilst  the  crystallised  acid 
boils  only  at  120°  C.  (248<*  F.)  f 

The  proportion  of  acetic  acid  in  aqueous  mixtures  may  therefore  be  ascertained, 
within  certun  limits,  by  determination  of  the  specific  gravity.     See  Acetihetry. 

The  following  Table,  by  Mohr,  indicates  the  per-centage  of  acetic  acid  in  mixtures 
of  different  specific  gravities ;  but  of  course  this  is  only  applicable  in  cases  where  no 
sogar  or  other  bodies  are  present  which  increase  the  specific  gravit}'. 

Abatract  of  Mohr^a  TabU  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Mixtures  ef  Acetic  Acid  and 

Water.t 


Per-ceoUmorAGcde 

Deofltr. 

Acid,  C»  W  O*. 

Dentftj. 

100 

1-06S5 

45 

1-065 

95 

1-070 

40 

1051 

90 

1-073 

35 

1046 

85 

1073 

80 

1040 

80 

1-0785 

25 

1-034 

75 

1*072 

20 

1027 

70 

1070 

15 

1-022 

65 

l-0«8 

10 

1-016 

ISO 

1-067 

6 

1-0067 

55 

1064 

1 

1001 

50 

1060 

«  CmnpC4Mrendiu,xIx.61I. 
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Which  ntimben  closely  agree  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Ure : — 


Acid. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Add. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Add. 

Sp.  Gr. 

100 

1-0620 

76 

1-0748 

52 

1-0617 

98 

10650 

74 

1-0740 

50 

1-0603 

96 

10680 

72 

10738 

45 

10558 

94 

10700 

70 

1-0725 

40 

1-0512 

92 

10715 

68 

1-0716 

35 

1-0459 

90 

1-0728 

66 

10712 

30 

1-0405 

88 

10730 

64 

1-0701 

25 

10342 

86 

1-0735 

62 

1-0687 

20 

10282 

84 

1-0738 

60 

1-0675 

15 

1-0213 

82 

1-0740 

68 

1-0665 

10 

10147 

80 

10750 

56 

1-0647 

5 

1-0075 

78 

1-0748 

54 

1-0634 

Acetic  acid  was  formerly  (and  is  still  by  some  chemists)  viewed  as  the  hydrated 
teroxide  of  a  radical  acetyl,  now  called  yinyL    See  Fobxuljb. 

(C*  HO  0«,  HO 

AcetyL 

And  therefore  an  anhydroos  acetic  acid,  C*  H'  O',  is  supposed  to  exist  llany 
attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate  this  anhydrous  acetic  acid  O  H'  O* ;  and  a  body 
which  has  received  this  name  has  been  quite  recently  obtained  by  Gerhardt*,  by  the 
double  decomposition  of  chloride  of  acetyl  and  an  alkaline  acetate,  thus — 


C*  H»  (0»  CI)     +     KO,C*  H>  0» 


Chloride  of 
acetyl. 


Acetate  of 
potash. 


.    C»H«0» 

(So-called) 
Anhydrous 
acetic  acid. 


+     KCl 

Chloride  of 
potassium. 


This  body  Gerhardt  describes  as  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  strong  smell  of  acetic 
acid,  but  associated  with  the  flavour  of  hawthorn  blossom,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1-073,  and  boiling  at  137°  C.  (278°  F.) ;  falling  in  water  in  the  form  of  oily  drops, 
only  dissolving  on  gently  heating  that  fluid.  It  is,  however,  not  anhydrous  acetic 
acid,  but  a  compound  isomeric  with  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acetic  acid  C^  H'  O', 
containing,  in  flict,  double  the  amount  of  matter,  its  formula  being  C*  H*  O*.  See 
Isomerism. 

The  impure  varieties  of  acetic  acid  known  as  vinegar,  p3n-o1igneous  acid,  &c.,  are 
the  products  met  with  in  commerce,  and  therefore  those  require  more  minute  de- 
scription in  this  work. 

Before  describing  the  manufacture  of  these  commercial  articles,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  allude  to  a  method  of  oxidising  alcohol  by  means  of  spongy  platinum ; 
-which  may  yet  meet  with  extensive  practical  application.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  spongy  platinum  (e.^.  platinum  black),  from  its  minute  state  of  division,  condenses 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  within  its  pores ;  consequently,  when  the  vapour  of  alcohol 
comes  m  contact  with  this  body,  a  supply  of  oxygen  in  a  concentrated  state  is  pre- 
sented to  it,  and  the  platinum,  without  losing  any  of  its  properties,  effects  the 
combination  between  the  oxygen  and  the  alcohol,  converting  the  latter  into  acetic 
acid. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  very  simple  experiment  Place  recently  ignited 
spongy  platinum,  loosely  distributed  on  a  platinum-gauze,  at  a  short  distance  over  a 
saucer  containing  warm  alcohol,  the  whole  standing  under  a  bell-glass  supported  by 
wedges  on  a  glass  dish,  so  that  on  removing  the  stopper  from  the  bell-glass  a  slow 
current  of  air  circulates  through  the  apparatus ;  the  sponey  platinum  soon  beeins  to 
glow,  in  consequence  of  the  combustion  going  on  upon  its  surface,  and  acetic  acid 
vapours  are  abundantly  produced,  which  condense  and  run  down  the  sides  of  the 
gkiss.  The  simultaneous  formation  of  aldehyde  is,  at  the  same  time,  abundantly 
proved  by  its  peculiar  odour. 


were 


In  Germany  this  method  has  been  actually  carried  out  on  the  large  scale,  and,  if  it 
sre  not  for  the  high  price  of  phitinum  and  the  heavy  duty  on  alcohol,  it  might  be 
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extenuTely  employed  in  tlus  country,  on  account  of  its  elegance  and  extieme 
iimplidty. 

IfARurACTiraK  or  Vincqab 

A. — By  aeetouM  FennetUatum. 

^  An  tiqnida  which  are  snsoeptibleof  the  yinoos  fermentation  are  capable  of  yielding 
Tinegar.  A  lolntion  of  aogar  is  the  enential  ingredient,  which  is  converted  first 
into  alcohol,  and  sabseqoently  into  acetic  acid.  The  liquids  employed  vary  according 
to  circomstances.  In  this  country  the  vinegar  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  an 
infusion  of  malt»  and  in  wine  countries  from  inferior  wines. 

The  oxidation  of  alcohol  is  remarkably  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  nitrogenised 
organic  bodies  in  a  state  of  change,  callei/ermeatf,  hence  the  process  is  frequently 
termed  aeetmtt  firmtniatkm.  Mow,  although  in  most  cases  the  presence  of  these  fer- 
menu  cnrionsly  promotes  the  process,  yet  they  have  no  specific  action  of  this  kind; 
far  we  have  already  seen  that,  by  exposure  to  air  in  a  condensed  state,  alcohol, 
even  when  pure,  is  converted  into  acetic  acid ;  and,  moreover,  the  action  of  oxidising 
agents,  such  as  chromic  and  nitric  acid,  &c.,  is  capable  of  effecting  this  change. 

However,  in  the  presence  of  a  ferment,  with  a  free  supply  of  air,  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  60^  to  90^  F^  alcohol  is  abundantly  converted  into  acetic  acid* 

At  the  same  time  that  tiie  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  the  nitrogenised 
and  other  or;^|anic  matters  undergo  peculiar  changes,  and  often  a  white  gelatinous 
mass  is  deposited, — which  contains  Vibriones  and  other  of  the  lower  forms  of  organised 
beings, — and  which  has  received  the  name  of  mother  ofvmeaar\  from  the  supposition 
that  the  formatiott  and  development  of  this  body,  instead  of  being  a  secondarj  result 
of  the  process,  was  really  its  exciUng  cause. 

I.  Wnrs  YmsoAn.  (  Vmaigre^  Fr. ;  Weinenig^  Germ.)  Wine  vinegar  is  made  of 
the  best  quality,  and  on  the  greatest  scale,  at  Orleans  in  France,  out  of  wines  which 
have  become  more  or  less  acidulous,  and  are,  therefore,  of  inferior  value.  When  the 
vinegar  is  made  from  well-flavoured  wines,  it  is  preferable  to  every  other  for  the  use 
•f  the  table.  The  old  method  pursued  in  the  vinaiareriea  consists  merely  in  partially 
filling  a  series  of  large  casks  placed  in  three  or  four  ranges  over  each  other,  in  a 
eellar  warmed  with  a  stove  to  the  temperature  of  85^  F.,  with  the  wine  mixed  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  ready-made  vinegar  as  a  ferment  Low-roofed  apartments  are 
the  moat  suitable ;  when  there  is  a  high  ceiling  it  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  "  mothers," 
in  order  that  they  may  occupy  the  higher  strata  of  warm  air.  This  trouble  is  dis- 
pensed with  when  the  rooft  are  low.  Experience  has  proved  that  in  high-roofed 
apartments,  where  the  tuns  are  placed  at  different  levels,  the  uppermost  work  off 
quicker  and  better  than  the  others.  More  wine  is  added,  io  successive  small  portions, 
as  ftst  as  the  first  has  become  acetified,  taking  care  that  a  free  ventilation  be  main- 
tained, in  order  to  replace  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  fresh  atmospheric  oxygen. 
In  summer,  under  a  mvourable  exposure  of  the  windows  and  walls  of  the  fermenting 
room  to  the  sun,  artificial  heat  is  not  needed.  Each  cask  is  of  about  60  gallons'  capa- 
city, and  into  each  cask  of  the  set  is  poured  ^rd  its  capacity  of  vinegar,  to  which  2  galls, 
of  wine  axe  added,  and  weekly,  afterwards,  2  galls,  more.  About  8  galls,  are  drawn 
off  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  as  vinegar,  and  then  successive  additions  of  wine  are  made  as 
before  to  the  casks.  These  are  laid  horiaontall^  in  rows  upon  their  gawntrees,  and  are 
pierced  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  front  end  with  two  holes :  one,  called  the  eye,  is  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  serves  for  pouring  in  the  charges  through  a  funnel;  the  otVer 
is  a  small  air-hole  alongside.  The  casks  should  never  be  more  than  ]rda  full,  otherwise 
a  sufficient  body  of  air  is  not  present  in  them  for  favouring  rapid  acetification.  At  the 
end  of  a  certain  period,  the  deposit  of  tartar  and  lees  becomes  so*  great  that  the  casks 
most  be  cleared  out  This  renovation  usually  takes  place  every  10  years ;  but  the 
casks,  when  made  of  well-seasoned  oak  and  bound  wiUi  iron  hoops,  will  last  25  years. 
The  wine,  as  well  the  vinegar  produced,  should  be  clarified  by  being  slowly  filtered 
through  beech  chips,  closely  packed  in  a  large  open  tun.  When  wines  are  new,  and 
somewhat  saccharine  or  too  alcoholic,  the^  acetify  reluctantly,  and  need  the  addition 
of  a  little  yeast,  or  even  water,  to  the  nuxture ;  and  when  they  are  too  weak,  they 
should  be  enriched  by  the  addition  of  some  sugar  or  stronger  wine,  so  as  to  bring 
them  to  a  uniibrm  state  for  producing  vinegar  of  normal  strength.  To  favour  the 
renewal  of  ftvsh  air  into  the  upper  part  of  the  hogsheads,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
pierce  a  two-inch  hole  near  to  the  upper  level  of  the  liquid  when  the  cask  is  fullest, 
by  which  means  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  would  fall  out,  and  be  replaced  by  the 
atmospheric  air  at  the  superior  apertures* 

•  This  tab«CaDC«  ii«  bam  fuppoted  by  lome  to  to  a  fungiif,  sad  bM  been  defcrlbed  by  Mulder  under 
ths  Bima  of  MfcoMdwn  Aoeti. 
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Wine  vinegar  ii  of  two  kinds,  white  and  red,  according  as  it  if  prepared  ftom  white 
or  red  wine.  White  wine  vinegar  is  nsnally  preferred,  and  that  made  at  Orleans  is 
regarded  as  the  best 

Dr.  Ure  found  its  average  specific  gravity  to  be  1*019,  and  to  contain  from  6)  to  7 
per  cent  of  real  acid ;  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1*014  to  1*022. 

2  Malt  Vineoar.  {Britieh  Vinegar ;  in  Germany  called  Malz-Geireide  or  Bier^ 
essig,)  In  England  vinegar  is  ehiefiy  made  from  an  infosion  of  mall;  by  first  ex- 
citing in  it  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  subsequently  indncing  the  oxidation  of  the 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 

For  details  of  the  processes  of  malting  and  brewing  the  alooholic  liquor,  we  must 
refer  to  the  special  articles  on  these  subjects,  confining  our  attention  here  more 
especially  to  the  latter  stages  of  the  operation. 

From  6  bushels  of  malt,  properly  crushed,  100  gallons  of  wort  may  be  extracted 
by  due  mashing,  the  first  water  of  infhsion  bein(|^  of  the  temperature  of  160^  F., 
and  the  next  two  progressively  hotter,  for  exhaustmg  the  soluble  saccharine  matter. 
When  the  wort  is  cooled  to  75^  from  3  to  4  gallons  of  good  yeast  are  stirred  into  it 
in  the  fermenting  tun,  and  when  it  has  been  m  brisk  fermentation  for  about  40  hours* 
it  is  ready  for  transference  into  the  vessels  in  which  the  acetification  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  transformation  of  the  fermented  wort  into  vinegar  was  formerly  effected  in 
two  ways,  which  were  entirely  opposite  in  their  manner  of  operation.  In  one  case  tho 
casks  containing  the  fermented  malt  infusion  (or  gyie)  were  placed  in  close  rooms, 
maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature,  as  already  described  m  the  preparation  of 
wine  vinegar ;  in  the  other,  they  were  arranged  in  rows  in  an  open  field,  where 
they  remained  many  months.  As  regards  the  convenience  and  interests  of  the  manu-* 
facturer,  it  appears  that  each  method  had  its  respective  advantages,  but  both  are 
now  almost  entirely  abandoned  for  the  more  modem  processes  to  be  described — » 
short  notice  of  the  fielding  process  is,  however,  retained. 

When  fielding  is  resorted  to,  it  must  be  commenced  in  the  spring  months,  and 
then  left  to  complete  itself  during  the  warm  season.  The  fidding  method  requires  a 
much  larger  extent  of  space  and  utensils  than  the  stoving  process.  The  casks  are 
placed  in  several  parallel  tiers,  with  their  bung  side  upwards  and  IdEt  open.  Beneath 
some  of  the  paths  which  separate  the  rows  of  cask  are  pipes  communicating  with 
the  **  bach "  at  the  top  of  the  brewhouse ;  and  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a  valve, 
opening  into  a  concealed  pipe.  When  the  casks  are  about  to  be  filled,  a  flexible 
hose  is  screwed  on  to  this  opening,  the  other  end  being  inserted  into  the  bung-hole 
of  the  cask,  and  the  liquor  in  the  ^ gyle  bach"  at  the  brewhouse,  by  its  hydrostatio 
pressure,  flows  through  the  underlying  pipe  and  hose  into  Uie  cask.  The  hose  is  so 
long  as  to  admit  of  reaching  all  &e  casks  in  the  same  row,  and  is  guided  by  a 
workman. 

After  some  months  the  vinegar  is  made,  and  is  drawn  off  by  the  following 
operation  :  a  long  trough  or  sluice  is  laid  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  rows  of  casks, 
into  which  the  vinegar  is  transferred  by  means  of  a  syphon,  whose  shorter  limb  is 
inserted  into  the  bang-hole  of  the  cask.  The  trough  inclines  a  little  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  its  lower  end  rests  on  a  kind  of  travelling  tank  or  cistern,  wherein  the 
vinegar  from  several  casks  is  collected.  A  hose  descends  from  the  tank  to  the  open 
valve  of  an  underground  pipe,  which  terminates  in  one  of  the  buildings  or  stores,  and, 
by  the  agency  of  a  steam  boiler  and  machinery,  the  pipe  is  exhausted  of  its  air, 
and  this  causes  the  vinegar  to  flow  through  the  hose  into  the  valve  of  the  pipe,  and 
thence  into  the  fkctory  buildings.  By  this  arrangement  the  whole  of  the  vinegar  is 
speedily  drawn  off.  From  the  storehouse,  where  the  vinegar  is  received,  it  ia  pumped 
into  the  refining  or  rape  vessels. 

These  rape  vt- ssels  are  generally  filled  with  the  stalks  and  skins  of  grapes  or 
raisins  (the  refuse  of  the  British  wine  manufacture  is  generally  used),  and  £be  liquor 
being  admitted  at  the  top,  is  allowed  slowly  to  filter  through  them ;  after  passing 
through,  it  is  pumped  up  again  to  the  top,  and  this  process  is  repeated  until  the 
acetification  is  complete.  Sometimes  wood  shavings,  straw,  or  spent  tan,  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  grape  refuse,  but  the  latter  is  generally  preferred. 

By  this  process,  not  only  is  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  completed,  but  coagulaMe 
nitrogenous  and  mucilaginous  matter  is  separated,  and  thus  the  vinegar  rendered 
bright  It  is  finally  pumped  into  store  vats,  where  it  is  kept  until  put  into  casks 
for  sale. 

3.  SuoAB,  CiDEB,  Fruit,  and  Bebt  Vineoabs.  An  excellent  vinegar  may  be  made 
for  domestic  purposes  by  adding,  to  a  syrup  consisting  of  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
sugar  for  every  aallon  of  water,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  good  yeast  The  liquor  being 
maintained  at  aheat  of  from  75^  to  80°  F.,  acetificadou  will  proceed  so  well  that 
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ia  S  or  3  dayi  it  may  be  raeked  off  firom  the  sedtmeBt  bto  the  ripening  cask,  'where 
it  is  to  be  mixed  -with  1  os.  of  cream  of  tartar  and  1  os.  of  crushed  raisins.  When 
completely  freed  from  the  sweet  taste,  it  should  be  drawn  off  clear  into  bottles,  and 
closely  corked  up.  I'he  juices  of  currants,  gooseberries,  and  many  other  indigenous 
fruits,  may  be  acetified  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  syrup.  Vinegar  made 
by  the  aboTC  process  from  sugar  should  hare  Ailly  the  Revenue  strength.  It  will 
keep  nmch  better  than  malt  vinegar,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  gluten,  and  at 
the  present  low  price  of  sugar  will  not  cost  more,  when  fined  upon  beech  chips,  than 
Is.  per  gallon. 

The  sugar  solotion  may  likewise  be  replaced  by  honey,  cider,  or  any  other  alcoholic 
<tf  saccharine  liquid.  An  endless  number  of  prescriptions  exist,  of  which  the  following 
example  may  sidfice: — 100  parts  of  water  to  13  of  brandy,  4  of  honey,  and  1  of  tartar. 

Messrs.  Neale  and  Duyck,  of  liOodon,  patented  a  process,  in  1841,  for  the  manu- 
&cture  of  vine|;ar  fh>m  beet-rooL 

The  saccharme  juice  is  pressed  out  of  the  beet,  previously  rasped  to  a  pulp,  th<>n 
mixed  with  water  and  boiled ;  this  solution  is  fermented  with  yeast,  and  finally 
acetified  in  the  usual  way,  the  process  being  accelerated  by  blowing  air  up  through 
the  liquid,  which  is  placed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  fine  holes  at  the  bottom. 

In  some  fitctories  large  quantities  of  sour  ale  and  beer  are  converted  into  vinegar ; 
but  it  Is  usually  of  an  inferior  quality,  in  consequence  of  being  liable  to  further 
fermentation. 

Dr.  Stenhoose  has  shown  that  when  sea-weed  is  subjected  to  fermentation,  at  a 
temperature  of  96°  F.,  in  the  presence  of  lime,  acetate  ti  lime  is  formed,  ftom  which 
aeetic  acid  may  be  liberated  by  the  processes  described  under  the  head  of  Fyro- 
ligneous  Acid.  Although  such  large  quantities  of  sea-weed  are  found  on  all  our 
coasts,  it  does  not  yet  appear  that  they  have  yet  been  utilised  in  this  way,  although 
they  would  still  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  valuable  as  manure  after  having  been  sub- 
jected to  this  process. 

4.  Thb  GsBMAir  or  Quick- VnfaoAE  Pbocess.  {SchneUestighereihrng.) — In  the 
mannfiu^tore  of  vinegar  it  is  highly  important  that  as  free  a  supply  of  air  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  liquid  as  possible,  since  if  the  oxidation  take  place  but  slowly,  a  considerable 
loss  may  be  sustained  from  much  of  the  alcohol,  instead  of  being  completely  oxidised 
to  acetic  acid,  being  only  converted  into  aldehyde,  which,  on  account  of  its  volatility, 
posses  off  in  the  state  of  vapour.  This  is  secured  in  the  German  process  by  greatly 
enlarging  the  surfiM^  exposed  to  the  air ;  which,  however,  not  only  diminishes  or 
prevents  the  formation  of  aldehyde,  but  also  greatly  curtails  the  time  necessary  for 
the  whole  process.  In  ikct,  when  this  method  was  first  introduced,  firom  the  supply 
of  air  being  insufficient,  very  great  loss  was  sustained  from  this  cause,  which  was, 
however,  easily  remedied  by  increasing  the  number  of  air-holes  in  the  apparatus. 

This  quick-vinegar  process  consists  in  passing  the  fermented  liquor  (which  generally 
contains  about  50  gallons  of  brandy  of  60  per  cent,  and  37  gallons  of  beer  or  malt- 
wort,  with  1^  of  ferment,)  two  or  three  times  through  an  apparatus  called  the 
Vinegar  Generator  (essigbilder). 

This  apparatus   consists  of  an   oaken   tub,  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top,  fiiraished  with  a  loose  lid,  a,  with  a 
ftannd,  through  which  the  liquids  for  charging  1 

the  graduator  are  supplied;  below  this  is  a 
perforated  shelf,  b,  having  a  number  of  small 
iioles,  loosely  filled  with  packthread,  about  six 
inches  long,  and  prevented  from  falling  through 
by  a  knot  at  the  upper  end.  Through  this  lid 
there  likewise  pass  some  glass  tub^,  open  at 
both  ends,  c,  which,  having  meir  apertures  above 
and  below  tiie  shelf,  act  as  air  vents.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  about  eighteen  inches  fh>m  the  bottom 
is  placed  another  perforated  diaphragm,  at  i> ; 
and  two  inches  above  this  the  tub  is  perforated 
with  eight  or  ten  equidistant  holes,  b  a,  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  serve 
to  admit  atmospheric  air.  The  space,  f,  between 
the  diaphragm  and  the  perforated  lid,  is  filled  with 
shavings  of  beechwood  ;  by  percolating  through  , 
which,  the  solution  is  exposed,  over  a  vei^  con- 
siderable surface,  to  the  oxidising  influence 
of  the  air,  which  passes  in  a  current  upwards  - 
through  the  apparatus.    One  inch  above  the  bottom  is  a  syphon-ihaped  discharge 
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pipe,  G,  the  upper  carvatare  of  whicli  stands  one  inch  belov  the  air-holea  m  the  ude 
of  the  tub  i  8o  that  when  the  liquid  in  the  bottom  of  the  generator,  which  has  passed 
through  the  shayings,  collects  up  to  this  level,  it  runs  off  into  any  yessel  placed 
beneath  to  receive  it. 

The  analogy  between  acetification  and  ordinary  processes  of  decay,  and  even  com- 
bustion,  is  weU  seen  in  this  process ;  for  as  the  oxidation  proceeds,  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  rises  to  100^  or  even  104^  F. ;  but  if  the  temperature  generated  by  the 
process  itself  be  not  sufficient,  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  wMch  the  tuns  are 
placed  should  be  artificially  raised. 

By  this  method  150  gallons  of  vinegar  can  be  manufactured  daily  in  ten  tuna, 
which  one  man  can  superintend ;  and  the  vinegar,  in  purity  and  clearness,  resembles 
distilled  vinegar. 

It  is  better  to  avoid  usin^  liquors  containing  much  suspended  mucilaginous  matter, 
which,  collecting  on  the  chips,  quickly  chokes  up  the  apparatus,  and  not  only  impedes 
the  process,  but  contaminates  the  product. 

The  chips  and  shaving  may  with  advantage  be  replaced  by  charcoal  in  fVagments, 
which,  by  the  oxygen  it  contains  condensed  in  its  pores,  still  further  accelerates 
the  process.     The  charcoal  would  of  course  require  re-igniting  from  time  to  time. 

Processes  for  the  rapid  formation  of  vinegar  have  likewise  been  adopted  in  this 
country.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1824,  Mr.  Ham  obtained  a  patent  for  the  following 
method,  which  is  still  in  operation  at  several  works : — 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  large  vat,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  revolving 
pump,  having  two  or  more  shoots  pierced  with  holes,  so  as  to  cause  a  constant  shower 
of  wash — fermented  wort — to  descend.  The  lower  part  of  the  vat  is  charged  with 
wash,  the  upper  part  with  birch  twigs,  piled  as  high  as  possible,  but  without  inter- 
fering with  tiie  revolution  of  the  shoots.  Between  the  surface  of  the  wash  and  the 
joist  which  supports  the  birch  twigs,  a  space  of  three  or  four  inphes  is  unoccupied,  and 
holes  are  perforated  in  it,  to  admit  a  current  of  air,  either  from  the  atmosphere  or 
from  a  blowing  apparatus. 

If  the  wash  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  from  90  to  100°  F.,  and  the  supply 
of  liquid  duly  proportioned  to  the  mass  of  the  twigs,  a  charge  is  generally  acetified 
in  about  a  fortnight.  The  acetification  can  of  course  be  arrested  at  any  moment,  and 
the  current  of  air  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Generally  in  England  much  larger  tuns  are  used  than  in  Germany,  the  larger  mass 
of  matter  thus  undergoing  oxidation  generating  so  much  heat  that  no  artificial  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  is  required  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  promotion  of  the  process 
in  this  way,  one  of  these  large  tuns,  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  fourteen  at  the 
top,  and  thirteen  high,  turns  out  as  much  vinegar  as  is  in  Germany  obtained  from 
six  tubs  eighteen  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide. 

B. — By  destructive  DistiUation  of  Wood,    P^roligneous  Acid, 

The  general  nature  of  the  process  of  destructive  distillation  will  be  found  detailed 
under  the  head  of  Distilllation,  Destructive  ;  as  well  as  a  list  of  products  of  the 
rearrangement  of  the  molecules  of  organic  bodies  under  the  influence  o^eat  in  closed 
vessels.  We  shall,  therefore,  at  once  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  process  as  specially 
applied  in  the  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  from  wood. 

The  forms  of  apparatus  very  generally  employed  on  the  Continent  for  obtaining 
at  the  same  time  crude  acetic  acid,  charcoal,  and  tar,  are  those  of  Schwartz  and 
Reichenbach ;  but  in  France  the  process  is  carried  out  with  special  reference  to  the 
production  of  acetic  acid  alone. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  that  in  use  at  Nuits  and  Rouen  :*- 

Into  large  cylindrical  vessels  (Jig.  2)  made  of  rrvetted  sheet  iron,  and  having 
at  their  top  and  side  a  small  sheet-iron  cylinder,  the  wood  intended  for  makbg 
charcoal  is  introduced.  To  the  upper  part -of  this  vessel  a  cover  of  sheet  iron,  b,  is 
adapted,  which  is  fixed  with  bolts.  This  vessel,  thus  closed,  represents,  as  we  see, 
a  vast  retort  When  it  is  prepared,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  lifted  by  means  of  a  swing 
crane,  c,  and  placed  in  a  furnace,  d  (fig.  S),  of  a  form  relative  to  that  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  opening  of  the  furnace  is  covered  with  a  dome,  e,  made  of  masonry  or 
brickwork.  The  whole  being  thus  arranged,  heat  is  applied  in  the  ftomace  at  the 
bottom.  The  moisture  of  the  wood  is  first  dissipated,  but  by  degrees  the  liquor 
ceases  to  be  transparent,  and  becomes  sooty.  An  adapter  tube,  a,  is  then  fitted  to 
the  lateral  cylinder.  This  adapter  enters  into  another  tube  at  the  same  degree 
of  inclination  which  commences  the  condensing  apparatus.  The  means  of  con- 
densation var}'  according  to  the  localities.  In  certain  works  they  cool  by  means 
of  air,  by  making  the  vapour  pass  through  a  long  series  of  cylinders,  or  sometimes, 
even,  through  a  series  of  casks  connected  together;  but  most  usually  water  is 
used  for  condensing,  when  it  can  be  easily  procured  in  abundance.     The  most 
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umple  apparatus  employed  for  this  parpose  consists  of  two  eylinden,  f  f  {fig,  3), 

the  one  within  the  other,  and  which  leaye  between  them  a  snfficient  space  to  allow  a 

considerable  body  of  water  to  circolate  along  and  cool 

2  the  Taponn.    This  double  cylinder   is  adapted   to  the 

I  distilling  yessel,  and  pUced  at  a  certain  incUnadoii.    To 

the  first  doable  tnbe,  f  f,  a  second,  and  sometimes  a 

third,  entirely  similar,  are  connected,  which,  to  save  space, 

retora  upon  thonselTes  in  a  sigaag  ihshion.  The  water  is 

set  in  circulation  by  an  ingenious  means  now  adopted  in 

manr  different  manafactones.  From  the  lower  extremity, 

o,  of  the  system  of  condensers,  a  perpendicular  tnbe  rises, 

whose  length  should  be  a  little  more  than  the  most  ele- 

Tated  point  of  the  system.    The  water,  furnished  by  a 


t»=tr 


reservoir,  l,  entera  by  means  of  the  perpendicular  tube  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  system,  and  fills  the  whole  space  between  the  doable  cylinders.  When  the 
apparatus  is  in  action,  the  va^urs,  as  they  condense,  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  which,  by  the  column  m  x.  o,  is  pressed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinders, 
and  runs  over  by  the  spout  k.  To  this  point  a  very  short  tube  is  attached,  which 
is  bent  towards  the  ground,  and  serves  as  an  overflow. 

The  condeosmg  apparatus  ib  terminated  by  a  conduit  in  bricks  covered  and  sunk 
in  the  ground.  At  the  extremity  of  this  species  of  gutter  is  a  bent  tube,  b,  which, 
discharges  the  liquid  product  into  the  first  cistern.  When  it  is  full,  it  empties  itself, 
by  means  of  an  overflow  pipe,  into  a  great  reservoir ;  the  tube  which  terminates  Uie 
gutter  plunges  into  the  liquid,  and  thus  intercepts  communication  with  the  inside  of 
the  apparatus.  The  disengaged  gas  is  brought  back,  by  means  of  pipes  m  l,  ftxmi 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  conduit  to  the  under  part  of  the  ashpit  of  the  furaace.  These 
pipes  are  furnished  with  stopcocks,  M,  at  some  distance  in  fh)nt  of  the  furnace,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  jet  of  the  gas,  and  interrupting,  at  pleasure,  communi- 
cation with  the  inside  of  the  apparatus.  The  part  of  the  pipes  which  terminates  in 
the  furnace  rises  ])erpeudicularly  several  inches  above  the  ground,  and  is  expanded 
like  the  rose  of  a  watering-can,  n.  The  gas,  by  means  of  this  disposition,  can  dis- 
tribute itself  uniformly  under  the  vessel,  without  suffering  the  pipe  which  conducts  it 
to  be  obstructed  by  the  fhel  or  the  ashes. 

The  temperature  necessary  to  effect  the  carbonisation  is  not  at  first  considerable : 
however,  at  the  last,  it  is  raised  so  high  as  to  make  the  vessels  red  hot ;  and  the  duration 
of  the  process  is  necessarily  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  wood  carbonised.  For  a 
vessel  which  shall  contain  about  5  meten  cube  (nearly  6  cubic  yards),  8  honn  of 
fire  is  sufficient  It  is  known  that  the  carbonisation  is  complete  by  the  colour  of  the 
flame  of  the  gas :  it  is  flrst  of  a  yellowish  red ;  it  becomes  afterwards  blue,  when 
more  carbonic  oxide  than  carburetted  hydrogen  is  evolved ;  and  towards  the  end  it 
becomes  entirely  white,  —  a  circumstance  owing,  probably,  to  the  furnace  being 
more  heated  at  tiiis  period,  and  the  combustion  therefore  more  complete.  There  is 
still  another  means  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  process,  to  which  recourse  is  more 
frequently  had ;  that  is  the  cooling  of  the  first  tubes,  which  are  not  surrounded  with 
water:  a  few  drops  of  this  fluid  are  thrown  upon  their  surfibce,  and  if  they  evaporate 
quietly,  it  is  jud^  that  the  calcination  is  sufficient.  The  adapter  tube  is  then 
unluted,  and  is  shd  into  its  junction  pipe  ;  the  orifices  are  immediately  stopped  with 
plates  of  iron  and  plaster  loam.  The  brick  cover,  e,  of  the  furnace  is  first  removed 
b^  means  of  the  swing  crane,  then  the  cylinder  itself  is  lifted  out  and  replaced  imme- 
diately by  another  one  previously  changed.     When  the  cylinder  which  has  been 
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taken  out  of  the  fornace  u  entirely  co(ded,  its  cover  is  remoTed,  and  the  charcoal  is 
emptied.  Five  cubic  meters  of 'wood  furnish  about  7  chaldrons  and  a  half  of  char* 
coal. 

Since  the  carbonisers  of  Reichenbach  and  Schwartz  are  employed  with  special 
reference  to  the  manufocture  of  wood  charcoal,  the  condensation  of  the  volatile  pro- 
ducts being  only  a  secondary  consideration*  they  will  be  more  appropriately  described 
under  the  head  of  Charcoajl. 

In  England  the  distillation  is  generally  carried  out  in  large  iron  retorts,  placed 
horixontally  in  the  fttrnace,  the  process,  in  fiict,  closely  resembling  the  distillation  of 

coal  in  the  manufac- 
4  ture  of  coal  gas,  ex- 

cepting that  the  re- 
torts are  generally 
larger,  being  some- 
times 4  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  6  or  8 
feet  long.  Generally 
two,  or  even  three, 
are  placed  in  each 
furnace,  as  shown  in 
Jig,  4,  so  that  the 
fire  of  the  single 
furnace,  a,  plays  all 
round  them.  The 
doors  for  charging 
the  retorts  are  at  one 
end,  h  {fig.  6),  and 
the  pipe  for  carrying 
off  the  volatile  pro- 
ducts at  the  other,  c, 
by  which  they  are 
conducted,  first  to 
the  tar  condenser,  d^ 
and  finally  through 
a  worm  in  a  large 
tub,  c,  where  the 
crude  acetic  acid  is 
collected. 

Of  course,  in  dif- 
ferent localities  an 
endless  variety  of 
modifications  of  the 
process  are  em- 
ployed. 

fii  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  instead  of 
cylindrical  retorts, 
square  sheet  -  iron 
boxes  are  used,  4  ft. 
G  in.  by  2  ft  9  in., 
which  are  heated  in 
large  sqaare  ovens. 

Dr.  Ure  gives  the 
following  description 
of  special  works  in 
Glasgow : — 

The  cvlinders  here  employed  are  6  feet  long,  and  both  ends  project  a  little  beyond 
the  bricicwork.  One  end  has  a  disc,  or  round  plate  of  cast-iron,  well  fitted  and 
firmly  bolted  to  it,  Arom  the  centre  of  which  an  iron  tube,  about  6  inches  in  diameter, 
proceeds,  and  enters  at  a  right  angle  the  main  tube  of  refrigeration.  The  diameter 
of  this  tube  may  be  from  9  to  14  inches,  according  to  the  number  of  cylinders.  The 
other  end  of  the  cylinder  is  called  the  mouth  of  the  retort ;  this  is  closed  by  a  disc  of 
iron,  smeared  round  its  edge  with  clay-lute,  and  secured  in  its  place  by  iron  wedges. 
The  charge  of  wood  for  such  a  cylinder  is  about  8  cwt  The  hard  woods —  <Mik, 
ash,  birch,  and  beech  —  are  alone  used  in  this  manufactory,  fir  not  being  found  to 
answer.     The  heat  is  kept  up  during  the  day,  and  the  furnace  allowed  to  cool  during 
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the  nigbt  Next  morning  the  door  is  opened,  the  charcoal  removed,  and  a  new 
charge  of  wood  introdaced.  The  average  product  of  crude  vinegar  a  35  gallons. 
It  is  much  Amtaminated  with  tar,  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  has  a  specific  gra- 
vity of  1^025.  Its  total  weight  is  therefore  alM>at  300  lbs. ;  but  the  residuary  charcoal 
is  found  to  weigh  no  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  wood  employed ;  hence  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  ponderable  matter  of  the  wood  is  dissipated  in  incondensable  gases. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  advantages  of  cylindrical  retorts  or  square  boxes, 
it  shoold  be  remarked,  that  the  cylinders  are  more  adapted  for  the  distillation  of  the 
large  billets  of  Gloucestershire  and  the  refuse  ship  timber  of  Glasgow,  Newcastle, 
and  Liverpool ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  light  wood  is  used,  such  as  that  gene- 
rally carbonised  in  the  Welsh  Victories,  the  square  ovens  answer  better. 


The  mo6t  recent  and  ingenious  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroligneous 
acid  is  that  patented  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  G.  Halliday,  of  Manchester,  and  adopted  by 
several  large  manufacturers.  The  process  consiitts  in  effecting  the  destructive 
distillation  of  waste  materials,  such  as  sawdust  and  spent  dyewoods,  by  causing 
them  to  pass  in  continuous  motion  through  heated  retorts.  For  this  purpose  the 
materials,  which  are  almost  in  a  state  of  powder,  are  introdaced  into  a  hopper,  h 
(Jig,  6),  whence  they  descend  into  the  retort,  b,  being  kept  all  the  while  in  constant 
agitation,  and  at  the  same  time  moved  forward  to  the  other  end  of  the  retort  by 
means  of  an  endless  screw,  s.  By  the  time  thej^  arrive  there,  the  charge  has  been 
completely  carbonised,  and  all  the  pyroligneous  acid  evolved  at  the  exit  tube,  t  The 
residuary  charcoal  &lis  through  the  pipe  d  mto  a  vessel  of  water,  e,  whilst  the  vola- 
tile products  escape  at  f,  and  are  condensed  in  the  usual  way. 

Several  of  these  retorts  are  generally  set  in  a  furnace  side  by  side,  the  retorts  are 
only  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  of  these  retorts  produce  in  24  hours  as  much 
acid  as  16  retorts  3  feet  in  diameter  upon  the  old  system.  In  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire^  where  such  unmense  quantities  of  spent  dye- 
woods  accumulate,  and  have  proved  a  source  of  annoyance  and  expense  for  their 
removal,  this  process  has  afforded  a  most  important  means  of  economiodly  converting 
them  into  valuable  products —  charcoal  and  acetic  acid. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Messrs.  Solomons  and  Aaulay's  patent  for  em- 
ploying superheated  steam  to  effect  the  carbonisation  of  the  wood,  which  is  passed 
directly  into  the  mass  of  materials.  Since  the  steam  accompanies  the  volatile  pro- 
ducts, it  neoessarily  dilutes  the  acid ;  but  this  is  in  a  great  degree  compensated  for 
by  employing  these  vapours  to  concentrate  the  distilled  products,  by  causing  them  to 
traverse  a  coil  of  tubing  placed  in  a  pan  of  the  distillates. 

As  regards  the  yield  of  acetic  acid  from  the  different  kinds  of  wood,  some  valuable 
•facts  have  been  collected  and  tabulated  by  Stolae,  in  his  work  on  Pyroligneous 
Acid:— 
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On«  Pound  of  Wood. 

Weight 
of  Acid. 

Carbonate 
ofPotaMK 
neutraliied 
bjOne 
Ounce  of 
Add. 

Weight  of 
CbanxML 

White  birch      -        -  Betula  alba 
Red  birch          -        -  Fagus  sylvatica  -        -        - 
Large-leaved  linden  -  Tilia  pataphylla  ... 
Oak          ...  Quercus  robur    -        -        - 
Ash          ...  Fraxinus  excelsior 
Horse  chestnut  -        -  Esculus  hippocastanus 
Lombardy  poplar       -  Populus  dilatata 
White  poplar     -        -  Populus  alba       -        -        . 
Bird  cherry       -        -  Prunus  padus     -        -        - 
Basket  willow    -        -  Salix          .... 
Buckthorn         -        -  Rhamnus   .... 
Logwood  ...  Hematoxylon  campechinnum 
Alder        -        -        -  Alnus         -        -        .        - 
Juniper    ...  Jnniperus  communis 
White  fir  -        -        -  Pinus  abies         .        -        - 
Common  pine    -        -  Pinus  sylvestris 
Common  savine         -  Juniperus  sabina 
Red  fir      -        -        -  Abies  pectiuata  -        -        - 

ozs. 

7* 

7 

«i 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7| 

7i 

7i 

7i 

7* 
6t 
6i 
7 

55 
64 
52 
50 
44 
41 
40 
39 
37 
85 
34 
35 
30 
29 
29 
28 
27 
25 

OZS. 
3; 

4| 
3 

3i 

3 

3 

84 

34 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Properties  of  the  crude  Pyroligneous  Add, 

The  crude  pyroligneons  acid  possesses  the  properties  of  acetic  acid,  combined  with 
those  of  the  pyrogenons  bodies  with  which  it  is  associated.  As  first  obtained,  it  is 
black,  from  the  large  quantity  of  tar  which  it  holds  in  solution  ;  and  although  cer- 
tain  resins  are  removed  by  redistillation,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  remove  some  of  the 
empyreumatic  oils  by  this  process,  and  a  special  purification  is  necessary. 

Id  consequence  of  the  presence  of  creosote,  and  other  antiseptic  hydrocarbons,  in 
the  crude  pyroligneons  acid,  it  possesses,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  anti-putrescent 
properties.  Flesh  steeped  in  it  for  a  few  hours  may  be  afterwards  dried  m  the  air 
without  corrupting;  but  it  becomes  hard,  and  somewhat  leather-like:  so  that  this 
mode  of  preservation  does  not  answer  well  for  butcher's  meat  Fish  are  sometimes 
cured  with  it. 

Purification  oj  P^oUgneoua  Acid, 

This  is  effected  either,  1st,  by  converting  it  into  an  acetate,  —  acetate  of  lime 
or  soda,  -—  and  then,  after  the  purification  of  these  salts  by  exposure  to  heat  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  tar,  and  repeated  recrystaUisation,  liberating  the  acid  again  by  distil- 
ling  with  a  stronger  acid,  e,g.  sulphuric* 

Or,  2nd,  by  destroying  the  pyrogenous  impmrities  by  oxidising  agents,  such  as 
binoxide  of  manganese  in  the  presence  of  scdphuric  acid,  8cc, 

The  former  is  the  method  generally  adopted. 

After  the  naphtha  has  been  expelled,  the  acid  liquor  is  run  off  into  tanks  to  deposit 
part  of  its  impurities ;  it  is  then  syphoned  off  into  another  vessel,  in  whi^  is  either 
milk  of  lime,  quicklime,  or  chalk ;  the  mixture  is  boiled  for  a  »hort  time,  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  to  deposit  the  excess  of  lime  with  any  impurities  which 
the  latter  will  carry  down  with  it.  The  supernatant  liquor  is  then  pumped  into  the 
evaporating  pans. 

The  evaporation  is  effected  either  by  the  heat  of  a  fire  applied  beneath  the  evapo- 
rating  pans,  or  more  Arequentlv  by  a  coil  of  pipe  in  the  liquor  through  which  steam 
is  paissed  —  the  liquor  being  kept  constantly  stirred,  and  the  impurities  which  rise 
to  the  surfkce  during  the  process  carefully  skimmed  off. 

From  time  to  time,  as  the  evaporation  advances,  the  acetate  of  lime  which  sepa- 
rates is  removed  by  ladles,  and  placed  in  baskets  to  drain ;  and  the  residual  mother-  * 
liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness.     This  mass,  by  ignition,  is  converted  into  carbonate 
of  soda  and  acetone. 

If  the  acetate  of  lime  have  been  procured  by  directly  saturating  the  cmde  acid,  it 
is  called  brown  acetate;  if  from  the  acid  once  purified  by  redistillationi  it  is  called 
grey  acetate. 
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From  this  gnj  aeelate  of  lime  acetate  of  soda  is  now  prepared,  by  adding  sulphate 
of  soda  to  the  filtered  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lime.  In  perlbrming  this  operation, 
it  is  hig^y  important  to  remember  that,  for  CTery  eqaivalent  of  acetate  of  lime,  it  is 
neoessary  to  add  two  eqoiTalents  of  sulphate  of  soda,  on  account  of  the  formation  of 
a  doable  salidmte  of  soda  and  lime.    The  equation  representing  the  change  being:  — 

CaO,C*H«0«     1-     2(NaO,SO«)     -      NaO,C*H«0«    +     CaO,80».    KaO,SO* 

Acetate  of  lime.  Acetate  of  soda.  Double  salt. 

Or,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  considered  as  a  bibasic  acid,  which  this  Tery  re-action  so 
strongly  justifies— 

C«H>(Ca)0*        +         Na«S»0»         -        C«H«(Na)0«         +       ^* 

Acetate  of  lime.  Sulphate  of  soda.  Acetate  of  soda. 

If  this  point  be  neglected,  and  only  one  eqniTslent  of  sulphate  of  soda  be  used, 
one^half  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  may  escape  decomposition,  and  thns  be  lost 

After  the  separation  of  the  doable  salt,  the  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  is  drawn  ofl^ 
any  imparities  allowed  to  subside,  and  then  concentrated  by  eraporation  until  it  has 
a  density  of  4*3  —  when  the  acetate  of  soda  crystallises  out,  and  may  be  further 
purified,  if  requisite,  by  another  re-solution  and  re-erystallisation.  The  contents  (Hf 
the  mother  liquors  are  conyerted  into  acetone  and  carbonate  of  soda,  as  before. 

The  erystiUlised  acetate  of  soda  is  now  fosed  in  an  iron  pot,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  400^,  to  drire  off  the  water  of  crystallisation,  the  mass  being  kept  constantly 
stirred.  A  stronger  heat  mnst  not  be  applied,  or  we  should  effect  the  decomposition 
of  thesah. 

For  the  production  of  the  acetic  acid  from  this  salt,  a  qoantity  of  it  is  put  into  a 
stout  copper  still,  and  a  deep  cavity  made  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  into  which  sul- 
phuric acsd  of  specific  gravity  1  *84  is  poured  in  the  proportion  of  85  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  salt ;  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  thrown  in  upon  the  acid,  the  whole 
briskly  agitated  with  a  wooden  spatula.  The  head  of  the  still  is  then  luted,  and  con- 
nected with  the  condensing  worm,  and  the  distillation  carried  on  at  a  very  gentle 
heat.  The  worm  should  be  of  silver  or  porcelain,  as  also  the  still  head ;  and  even 
sihrer  solder  should  be  used  to  connect  the  Joinings  in  the  body  of  the  stilL  The  still 
is  now  generally  heated  by  a  steam  "jacket"    See  DismxATioir. 

The  add  which  passes  over  is  nearly  colourless,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*05. 
That  which  collecu  at  the  latter  part  of  the  operation  is  liable  to  be  somewhat  em- 
pyreumatie,  and  therefore  before  this  point  is  reached  the  receiver  should  be  changed ; 
and  throughout  the  entire  operation,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  applying  too  high 
a  temperature,  as  the  flavour  and  purity  of  the  acid  will  invariably  suffer. 

Any  trace  of  empyreuma  may  be  removed  from  the  acid  by.  digestion  with  animal 
diarooal  and  redistillation. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  acid  erystalUses  at  a  temperature  of  fh>m  40*'  to 
50P  F.,  coDstitnting  what  is  called  glacial  acetic  acid,  which  is  the  compound 
C»H«O«(orC<H»0»,HO). 

For  culinary  purposes,  pickling,  &C.,  the  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*05  is  dilated 
with  Bre  times  its  weight  of  water,  which  renders  it  of  the  same  strength  as  Revenue 
proof  vinegar. 

Several  modifications  and  improvements  of  this  process  have  recentiy  been  intro* 
doced,  which  require  to  be  noticed. 

The  following  process  depends  upon  the  difficult  solubility  of  sulphate  of  soda  in 
strong  acefk  acids: — 100  lbs.  of  the  pulverised  salt  being  put  into  a  hard  glazed 
stoneware  receiver,  or  deep  pan,  from  35  to  36  lbs.  of  concentrated  sulphhric  acid  are 
poured  in  one  stream  upon  the  powder,  so  as  to  flow  under  it  The  mixture  of  the 
salt  and  acid  is  to  be  made  very  slowly,  in  order  to  moderate  the  action  and  the  heat 
generated,  as  much  as  possible.  After  the  materials  have  been  in  intimate  contact  for 
a  few  hours,  the  decomposition  is  effected  s  sulphate  of  soda  in  crystalline  grains  will 
ooeopy  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  acetic  acid  the  upper  portion,  partly  liquid  and 
parUy  in  crystals.  A  small  portion  of  pure  acetate  of  lime  added  to  the  acid  will 
free  it  from  any  remainder  of  sulphate  of  soda,  leaving  only  a  little  acetate  in  its 
place ;  and  though  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  soda  may  still  remain,  it  is  unim- 
portant, whereas  the  presence  of  any  free  sulphuric  acid  would  be  very  injurious. 
This  is  easily  detected  by  evaporating  a  little  of  the  liquid,  at  a  moderate  heat,  to 
dryness,  when  tiiat  mineral  acid  can  be  distinguished  fh>m  the  neutral  soda  sulphate; 
This  plan  of  superseding  a  troublesome  distillation,  which*  is  due  to  M.  Mollerat,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  in  this  process,  and  depends  apon  the  insolubility  of  the 
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salphftte  of  soda  in  acetic  acid.  The  sulphate  of  aoda  tkna  recovered,  and  well 
drained,  servea  anew  t» decompose  acetate  of  lime;  so  that  nothing  bot  this  cheap 
earth  is  consumed  in  carrying  on  the  raannfiwCiire.  To  obtain  absolntelj  pure  acetic 
acid,  the  aboTC  acid  has  to  be  distiUed  in  a  glass  retort. 

Volckel  recommends  the  use  of  hydrochloric  instead  of  sulphuric  acid  fur  de- 
composing the  acetate. 

The  following  is  his  description  of  the  details  of  the  process  :— 

**  The  crude  acetate  of  lime  is  separated  from  th«  tarry  bodies  which  are  draodted 
on  neutralisation,  and  evaporated  to  about  one-half  its  bulk  in  an  iron  pan.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  then  added  until  a  distinctly  acid  reaction  is  produced  on  coolin|^ ;  by  this 
means  the  resinous  bodies  are  separated,  and  come  to  the  surface  of  the  boiling  Uquid 
in  a  melted  state,  whence  they  can  be  removed  by  skimming,  while  the  compounds  of 
lime,  with  creosote,  and  other  volatile  bodies,  are  likewise  decomposed,  and  expeUed 
on  further  evaporation.  From  4  to  6  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid  for  every  88  gallons  of 
vood  vinegar  is  the  average  quantity  required  for  this  purpose.  The  acetate  having 
been  dried  at  a  high  temperature  on  iron  plates,  to  char  and  drive  off  the  remainder 
of  the  tar  and  resinous  bodies,  is  then  decomposed,  by  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  still 
witli  a  copper  head  and  leaden  condensing  tube.  To  every  100  lbs.  of  salt  about  90  to 
95  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*16  are  required.  The  acid  comes 
over  at  a  temperature  of  from  100°  to  120°  C.  (2120  to  248^  F.),  and  is  very 
slightly  impregnated  with  empyreumatic  products,  while  a  mere  cloud  is  produced  in 
it  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  product  varies  from  1*058  to  1 '061, 
and  contains  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  real  acid ;  but  as  it  is  seldom  required  of  this 
strength,  it  is  well  to  dilute  the  90  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  25  parts  of  water. 
These  proportions  then  yield  from  95  to  100  parts  of  acetic  aeid  of  specific  gravity 
1015. 

This  process  is  recommended  on  the  score  of  economy  and  greater  purity  of  pro- 
duct The  volatile  empyreumatic  bodies  are  said  to  be  more  easily  separated  by  the 
use  of  hydrochloric  than  sulphuric  acid ;  moreover,  the  chloride  of  calcium  being  a 
more  easily  fusible  salt  than  the  sulphate  of  lime,  or  even  than  the  double  sulphate  of 
lime  and  soda,  the  acetic  acid  is  more  freely  evolved  from  the  mixture.  The  resinous 
bodies  also  decompose  sulphuric  acid  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  giving  rise  to 
sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.,  which  contaminate  the  product. 

The  decomposition  of  acetate  of  lime  or  lead  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  has  ntany 
in<:onveniences,  and  there  ia  danger  of  the  product  being  contaminated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Christl  *  was  therefore  induced  to  employ  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  decompoeing 
agent,  and  has  found  that  when  this  acid  is  not  used  in  excess,  the  distiUate  contains 
scarcely  an  appreciable  trace  of  chlorine.  A  mixture  of  100  lbs.  of  raw  acetate  of 
lime,  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  wood,  and  containing  90  per  cent,  of  neutral 
acetate,  with  120  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (20°  Baurn^)  is  allowed  to  stand  during  a 
night,  and  then  distilled  in  a  copper  vessel.  The  application  of  heat  requires  to  be 
gradual,  in  order  to  prevent  the  somewhat  thick  liquor  firom  running  over.  The 
product  of  acetic  acid  amounts  to  about  100  lbs.  of  8°  B. ;  it  has  a  fhint  yellow 
colour  and  empyreumatic  odour,  which  may  be  perfectly  removed  by  treatment  with 
wood  charcoal  and  subsequent  rectification. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  acetate  of  lime  sufficiently  pure,  Volckel  t  adopts  the  following 
process: — The  raw  pyroligneons  acid  is  saturated  with  lime  without  previous  distil- 
lation. A  part  of  xhe  resinous  substances  dissolved  in  the  acid  are  thus  separated  in 
combination  with  lime.  The  solution  of  impure  acetate  of  lime  is  allowed  to  stand 
until  it  bec<Mnes  clear,  or  it  is  filtered,  then  evaporated  in  an  iron  pan  to  about  one- 
half,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  until  a  drop  of  the  cooled  liquid  distinctly  reddens 
litmus-paper.  A  part  is  sometimes  distilled  off  in  a  copper  still,  in  order  to  obtain 
wood-spirit  The  addition  of  aeid  serves  to  aeparate  a  great  part  of  the  resin  still  held 
in  solution,  which  collects  together  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and  may  be  skimmed  off,  and 
likewise  decomposes  the  compounds  of  lime  with  creosote,  and  some  other  imperfectly- 
known  volatile  substances  which  are  driven  off  by  further  evaporation.  As  these 
volatile  substances  have  little  or  no  action  upon  litmus-paper,  ita  being  reddened  by 
the  liquor  is  a  sign,  that  not  only  are  the  lime  compounds  of  these  substances  decom- 
posed, but  also  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  lime.  The  quantity  of  acid  necessary 
for  this  purpose  varies,  and  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  pyroligneons  acid,  which 
is  again  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  the  water  in  the  wood  from  which  it  ia 
obtained.  Three  hundred  pints  of  wood-liquor  will  require  from  4  to  6  lbs.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  solution  of  aeetate  of  lime  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  a  tolerably  strong  heat 
applied  at  last,  in  order  to  remove  all  volatile  substances.    Both  operations  may  b# 
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'peiijimed  in  the  nm«  iron  pans ;  but  when  the  qoantitj  of  salt  is  large,  the  latter 
may  be  more  adTantageonsly  effected  npon  caet-iron  plateib  The  drying  of  the  salt 
requires  Tery  great  care,  for  the  empyrenmatic  sabstances  adhere  Tery  stronffly  to 
the  aeetate  of  lime,  as  well  as  to  the  eompoond  of  resin  and  aeetic  acid  mixed  with  it, 
and  whfn  not  perfectly  separated,  pass  over  with  the  acetic  acid  in  the  snbseqaent 
distillation  with  an  acid,  commonicatiDg  to  it  a  disagreeable  odoor.  The  drying  most 
therefore  be  continned  nntil,  npon  cooling,  the  aeetate  does  not  smell  at  all,  or  bat  rery 
slightly.  U  then  has  a  dirty  brown  colour.  The  acetic  acid  is  obtained  by  distillation 
with  hydrochlorie  acid,  in  a  still  with  a  copper  head  and  leaden  condenser ;  and  when 
liroper  invcanlioDS  are  taken,  the  acetic  acid  does  nor  contain  a  trace  of  either  metal.' 
The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  reqoired  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  becaose  the 
acetate  of  ]ime  is  mixed  with  resin,  and  already  formed  chloride  of  calcium.  In  most 
instances  90  or  95  parts  by  weight  of  acid,  1*16  specific  gjayity,  are  sufficient  to  de- 
compose completely  100  parts  of  the  salt,  without  introducing  much  hydrochloric  acid 
into  the  distillate. 

The  distilled  acetic  acid  possesses  only  a  very  faint  empyrenmatic  odour,  Terr  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  raw  pyroligneous  acid ;  it  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  Buould 
only  become  slightly  turbid  on  the  addition  ot  nitrate  of  siWer.  If  the  acid  has  a 
yellowish  colour,  this  is  owing  to  resin  having  been  skirted  oyer  in  the  distillation. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  to  remove  the  resin, — which  is  separated  on  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid, — either  by  skimming  or 
filtration  through  a  linen  cloth.  The  distilled  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  ranging 
between  l-OSS  and  1*061,  coDtaining  upwards  of  40  per  cent  of  anhydrous  acetic  aci£ 
It  is  rarely  that  acid  of  this  strength  is  required ;  and  as  the  distillation  is  easier  when 
the  mixture  is  less  concentrated,  water  may  be  added  before  or  towards  the  end  of  the 
distillation.    Volckel  recommends  as  convenient  proportions— 

100  parts  of  acetate  of  lime, 
90  to  95  hydrochloric  acid, 
25  parts  water, 

which  yield  from  95  to  100  parts  of  acetic  acid  of  1*105  specific  gravity ;  150  litres  of 
raw  pyroligneous  acid  ^ield  about  50  lbs.  of  acetic  acid  of  the  above  specific  gravity. 

The  acid  prepared  m  this  way  may  be  still  further  purified  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  redistilling ;  it  is  thus  rendered  quite  free  from 
chlorine,  and  any  remaining  trace  of  colour  Is  likewise  removed.  The  slight  empy- 
renmatic smell  may  be  removed  by  distilling  the  acid  with  about  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 
acid  chromate  of  potash.    Oxide  of  manganese  is  less  efficacious  as  a  purifying  agent. 

Althoagfa  pore  acetic  acid  may  bo  procured  by  the  distillation  of  vinegar,  the  whole 
oi  the  acid  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  distilling  to  dryness,  by  which  means  the 
extractive  sabstances  are  bnmt,  and  Uie  distillate  rendered  impure.  In  order  to 
obviate  this  difficnky.  Stein*  proposes  to  add  30  lbs.  of  salt  to  every  100  lbs.  of  vine- 
gar ;  the  boiling-point  is  thus  raised,  and  the  acid  passes  over  completely. 

Bt  thx  Quick  Pbocess  of  Ham,  when  the  fermentation  is  finished,  the  greatest 
eare  ought  to  be  taken  that  all  access  of  air  is  excluded  from  the  wash,  and  that  its 
temperature  be  reduced  to,  and  maintained  at,  a  heat  below  the  point  where  aoetifica- 
tioo  eoDNnences.  Those  who,  like  Messrs.  Hill,  Evans,  and  Ca,  of  Worcester,  attach 
great  importMiee  to  the  fabrication  of  the  best  keeping  vinegars,  are  in  the  habit  of 
filtering  the  fbrmented  wash,  and  also  of  storing  it  away  for  many  months  in  a  cool 
situation  ere  it  is  passed  through  the  acetifier ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  momeat's  doubt 
concerning  the  great  value  of  this  practice,  not  only  as  regards  the  appeutmce  and 
flavour  of  the  resulting  vinegar,  but  also  in  respect  to  its  dietetic  and  sanitary  pro- 
perties. 

All  recently  fermented  wash  contains  a  quantity  of  partially  decomposed  gluten, 
some  of  which  is  mechanicalty  suspended  merely,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  exists 
in  a  state  of  solution  through  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid  ^as. 

A  filter  will  remove  the  former,  but  time  alone  can  dissipate  the  carbonic  acid  and 
lead  to  the  deposition  of  ^e  soluble  gluten.  At  all  events,  time  is  the  only  available 
remedy,  fbr  though  heat  would  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  yet  it  would  at  the  same  time 
drive  off  the  alcohol;  and  agitation  in  contact  with  air,  though  it  removed  the  carbonic 
acid,  woold  tend  to  ^e  formation  of  aeetic  acid,  by  which  the  gluten  would  be  kept  in 
soIutioD  more  decidedly  than  before,  and  thus  lead  to  the  production  of  a  turbid,  ropy, 
and  impure  vinegar,  extremely  liable  to  decompose  and  undergo  the  putrefactive 
formenration.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  theoretical  conditions  needed  in  the 
treatment  of  fermented  wort  by  the  vinegar-maker  are  precisely  those  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  in  oso  at  Worcester.    That  ia  to  say,  the  gluten,  when  insoluble,  should 
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be  removed  by  a  filter,  and  when  held  in  solution  by  earbonic  acid,  this  must  be 
slowly  expelled  by  keeping  at  a  temperature  too  low  for  acetification  to  take  place» 
and  which  may  be  assumed  at  less  than  55°  F.  Fermented  wort  stored  away  at  this 
temperature  for  six  months  wUl  flow  to  the  acetifier  perfectly  limpid  and  bright ;  it 
will  cause  no  deposition  of  gluten  upon  the  birch  twigs,  and  thus  secure  complete 
oxidation ;  it  will  rapidly  take  on  Uie  grateful  flavour  of  acetic  ether,  and  never 
become  tainted  by  the  formation  of  that  noxious  product  aldehyde,  which  so  frequently 
contaminates  ill-made  vinegar. 

Presuming,  however,  that  all  the  necessary  precautions,  with  respect  to  care  in 
•washing,  fermenting,  and  keeping  the  wort,  have  been  attended  to,  we  may  now  pass 
on  to  the  acetifier,  that  is  to  say,  Ham*s  acetifier. 

This  is  a  wooden  vat  or  vessel  {fig.  7)  about  12  feet  in  height,  and  from  7  to 
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8  feet  in  diameter,  closed  at  top  and  bottom,  except  at  the  opening  for  the  introduction 
of  the  wash  and  the  exit  of  the  vinegar.  The  sides  are  perforated  by  a  few  small 
holes  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  within  are  three  floors  or  partitions  perforated  with 
numerous  holes  for  the  passage  of  the  wash  through  them.  Upon  these  floors  are  laid 
bundles  of  birch  twigs,  to  favour  the  dispersion  and  division  of  the  fluid  which  passes 
through  the  acetifier,  and  is  thus  brought  into  the  most  immediate  contact  with  the 
oxygen  contained  in  the  vessel,  or  admitted  through  the  openings  in  its  sides.  The 
fluid  or  wash  is  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  acetifier,  and  suffered  to  trickle  slowly 
through  the  masses  of  birch  twigs  and  through  the  partitions,  thus  causing  a 
rapid  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  consequent  production  of  vinegar,  which  with  any 
undecomposed  wash  flows  oul  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  again  pumped  up  to 
the  top,  and  so  on  until  the  process  is  flnished.  If  we  examine  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  formation  of  vinegar  in  this  way,  we  shall  perceive,  that  it  is  a 
case  of  partial  combustion,  or,  in  other  words,  an  example  in  which  an  organic  com- 
pound undergoes  oxidation  at  a  temperature  and  under  conditions  which  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  change. 

Every  one  must  have  observed  that  when  common  coals  are  thrown  upon  a  fire,  a 
volatile  portion  immediately  bursts  into  flame,  while  copious  particles  of  soot  or  carbon 
are  thrown  off  unburnt ;  though  of  the  other  constituent  of  the  coal,  that  is  to  say,  the 
hydrogen  gas,  no  particle  escapes  unoxidised.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that,  except 
at  very  high  temperatures,  hydrogen  has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  carbon 
has ;  consequently,  as  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  atmospheric  air  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  Umited,  the  hydrogen  seizes  upon  its  equivalent  to  the  exclusion  ol 
the  carbon,  which,  therefore,  remains  and  constitutes  soot  Exactly  in  the  same  way 
the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  in  the  wash  oxidises  to  the  exclusion  of  the  carbon,  and 
vinegar  is  formed  from  the  remaining  or  carbonaceous  element,  which  becomes  itself 
slightly  oxidised.     Thus  2  atoms  of  alcohol  are  composed  of:  — 

Carbon  --  -  -  -  -4  atoms. 

Hydrogen      -   "       ,-  -  -  -  -    6      „ 

Oxygen         -  -  -  -  -  -2,, 
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wbikt  aeede  acid  acid  or  pare  radical  Tinegar  containa  of — 

Carbon 4  atoms. 

Hydrogen      -----.--3,, 
Oxygen S      „ 

If,  tlierefore,  we  sappoae  the  contact  of  air  with  alcohol  to  have  led  to  the  abeorption 
of  oxygen,  so  aa  to  ha^e  ozidbed  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  thns  produced  three 
atoms  of  water,  we  haye  left  — 

Carbon  --        -        -        -        -        -        -        -4  atoms. 

Hydrogen 8» 

Oxygen 2      „ 

whtch,  by  the  mere  absorption  of  another  atom  of  oxygen,  becomes  — 

Carbon-        --------    4  atoms. 

Hydrogen 3„ 

Oxygen 3      „ 

or  pore  acetic  acid,  with  which  the  water  produced  from  the  hydrogen  remains  in 
nnion  and  forms  yinegar.  From  the  abore  it  follows,  that  as  the  oxidisation  of 
hydrogen  generates  heat  or  caloric,  there  oaght  to  be  a  Tery  appreciable  rise  in  tem- 
perature daring  the  passage  of  the  wort  through  the  acetifier.  And,  in  practice,  this 
is  found  to  be  Uie  case ;  so  that  precantions  are  needed  to  prevent  the  heat  from  rising 
ao  high  aa  to  vaporise  the  remaming  alcohol  of  the  wash.  The  temperature  sought 
to  be  obtained  is  about  90^  to  92^  r.,  at  which  oxidation  goes  on  freely,  and  the  loss 
of  alcohol  is  moderate.  In  using  the  word  moderate,  we  speak  practically  rather  than 
chemically ;  for  in  reality  the  loss  is  very  serious  with  strong  worts.  From  practical 
results^  condneted  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  about 
one-third  of  all  the  extractive  matter  of  the  malt  and  grain  is  lost  or  dissipated  during 
the  processes  of  fermentation  and  aoetification.  Thus,  a  wort  having  a  specific  gravity 
fit  1-072,  or,  in  technical  language,  weighing  about  26  lbs.  per  barrel,  auffords  vinegar 
containing  5*4  per  cent  of  pure  acetic  acid,  and  a  residuary  extract  of  10  lbs.  from 
36  gallona.  The  former  A  these  would  indicate  35  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  13*7  lbs.  per 
barrel  of  gravity ;  whilst  the  latter  shows  9*8  lbs.  per  barrel ;  the  two  united  being 
only  17-5  lbs.  instead  of  26,  the  original  weight  The  loss,  therefore,  has  been  8*5  lbs., 
or  from  a  specific  gravity  of  1  -072  to  less  than  1  •050.  This  prodigious  destruction  of 
extract  seems  to  imply  that  great  improvements  may  yet  take  place  in  the  manufacture 
of  vinegar. 

The  mannfitctare  of  vinegar,  by  Ham's  process,  is  an  extremely  interesting  opera- 
tion, and  when  conducted  with  proper  care  famishes  results  of  the  most  satisfactory 
and  uniform  character.  These,  however,  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  a  vast 
amount  of  experience  and  the  most  vigilant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer. 
Thus  a  difference  in  the  wster,  in  the  malt  in  the  mode  of  washing,  in  the  cooling  of 
the  wort,  or  in  the  fermentation  of  the  wort,  will  each  give  rise  to  modifications  in 
the  aectiffing  process  which  no  subsequent  skill  or  labour  can  rectify.  There 
seems  no  doubt  Uiat  the  most  important  points  in  Ham's  method  are  the  cooling 
and  fiermentation  of  the  wort ;  though,  where  perfection  is  sought  for,  no  one  of 
the  other  conditions  can  be  omitted  or  neglected  with  impunity.  We  shall,  therefore, 
proeeed  to  treat  of  these  conditions  aeriatim,  rather  than  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance. At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  purer  the  water  the  better ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  less  Uie  amount  of  earthy  or  saline  constituents  the  more  valuable  the 
water  would  be  fbr  making  vinegar.  Experience,  however,  teaches  us  the  contrar}r ; 
and  science  confirms  the  truth  of  this  teaching,  by  pointing  out  the  real  nature  of  the 
operation.  When  pore  water  is  made  to  act  at  a  high  temperature  upon  the  ordinary 
ingredients  of  a  vinegar-maker's  mash  tun,  it  is  not  alone  the  sugar,  gum,  and  starch 
of  the  grun  which  enters  into  solution,  for  under  such  circumstances  the  gluten  is 
also  dissolved ;  but  this  gluten  is  composed  of  vegetable  albumen  and  vegetaMe 
gelatine,  the  former  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  capable  of  being  decomposed  and 
precipitated  by  many  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  of  which  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  one. 
u,  therefore,  Uiis  salt  exists  in  the  water  employed  for  the  fabrication  of  vinegar,  or  of 
sle  or  beer,  the  wort  will  contain  little  or  no  vegetable  albumen  ;  consequently,  the 
vinegar  or  beer  made  with  snch  water  never  becomes  cloudy  or  ropy,  ss  happens 
when  pare  water  is  used,  for  these  defects  arise  from  an  excess  of  albuminous 
matter.  The  water  nsed  for  making  the  celebrated  Barton  ale  contains  a  great  deal 
of  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  the  spring  water  of  Worcester,  which  is  employed  by  the 
extensive  firm  of  Hill,  Evans,  and  Ca,  in  that  city,  vinegar-makers,  contains  also  a 
vex7  lai^  amount  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  no  doubt  contributes  much  towards 
maintaining  the  well-established  reputation  of  that  firm.    Whenever,  therefore,  much 
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sulphnte  of  lime  exists  in  water,  without  the  presence  of  any  noxious  ingredient, 
such  water  may  always  be  relied  upon  as  favourable  for  the  production  of  good  beer 
and  Tinegar. 

As  regpards  the  malt,  or  rather  the  mixture  of  malt  and  grain,  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wort,  the  common  Scotch  distillers'  formula  is  the  best,  containing,  as  it 
always  does,  a  considerable  per-centage  of  oats,  for  the  long  husk  of  the  oat  greatly 
£Eieilitates  the  operation  of  draining,  and  thns  secures  the  thorough  separation  of  the 
wort  from  the  spent  grains. 

In  practice  it  is  found  necessary  to  ferment  only  two  ^avities,  a  high  and  a  low, 
all  the  other  qualities  of  vinegar  being  made  by  mixmg  or  diluting  tiiese  after 
acetification.  The  most  common,  and  unquestionably  the  best,  gravity  for  fermenta- 
tion is  that  which  in  technical  language  weighs  about  20  lbs.,  or  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1*056  ;  the  other,  or  that  intended  for  strong  or  proof  vinegar,  being  of  specific 
gravity  1*072  :  this  latter  affords  a  vinegar  containing  about  5^  per  cent  of  anhydrous 
acetic  acid. 

In  every  instance  the  fermentation  must  be  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  or  to  zero  at 
least ;  and  in  cooling  the  wort  prior  to  fermentation,  great  care  must  be  used  to  pre- 
vent the  accession  of  the  acetous  fermentation  before  the  yea^t  is  added;  for  if  this 
happens  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  nitrogenised  matter  of  the  yeast  is  then  per- 
manently retained  in  solution  by  the  acetic  acid,  and  this  may  give  rise  to  the  incon- 
venience called  the  "  mother."  To  secure  a  perfect  vinegar  by  Ham*8  process,  as 
much  attention  is  required  during  the  cooling  and  fermentation  as  for  the  finest  ale ; 
and  this  axiom  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  vinegar-makers. 
The  heat  of  the  fermenting  tun  should  not  exceed  75^  F.,  as  the  alcohol  formed  by 
the  process  is  apt  at  higher  temperatures  to  pass  off  in  considerable  quantity  with  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  loss  of  vinegar.  Presuming  that  the  fermenta- 
tion has  been  well  conducted,  and  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wash  is  as  low  as 
water,  or  1*000,  the  next  step  is  to  pass  it  through  that  apparatus  which  constitutes  the 
great  peculiarity  of  Ham's  process.    This  apparatus  is  called  the  acetifier. — Ure. 

C. — Manufacture  of  Acetic  Acid  from  Acetate  of  Copper, 

Before  the  process  for.  pyroligneous  acid,  or  wood  vinegar,  was  known,  there  was 
only  one  method  of  obtaining  strong  vinegar  practised  by  chemists ;  and  it  is  still 
followed  by  some  operators,  to  prepare  what  is  called  radical  or  aromatic  vinegar. 
This  consists  in  decomposing,  by  heat  alone,  the  crystallised  binacetate  of  copper, 
commonly,  but  improperly,  called  distilled  verdigris.    With  this  view,  we  take  a 

stoneware  retort  {fig.  8), 
of  a  sise  suited  to  the 
quantity  we  wish  to  (de- 
rate upon,  and  coat  it  with 
a  mixture  of  fireclay  and 
horsedung,  to  make  it 
stand  the  heat  better. 
When  this  coating  is  dr}% 
we  introduce  into  the  re- 
tort the  crystallised  ace- 
tate slightly  bruiBed,  but 
very  dry;  we  fill  it  as 
far  as  it  will  hold  without  spilling  when  the  beak  is  considerably  inclined.  We  then 
set  it  in  a  proper  furnace.  We  attach  to  its  neck  an  adopter  pipe,  and  two  or  three 
globes  with  opposite  tubulures,  and  a  last  globe  with  a  vertical  tubulure.  The  appa- 
ratus is  terminated  by  a  Welter's  tube,  with  a  double  branch ;  the  shorter  issues  ftx>m 
the  last  globe,  and  the  other  dips  into  a  flask  filled  with  distilled  vinegar.  Every 
thing  being  thus  arranged,  we  lute  the  joinings  with  a  putty  made  of  pipeclay  and 
linseed  oil,  and  cover  them  with  glue  paper.  Each  globe  is  placed  in  a  separate  basin 
of  cold  water,  or  the  whole  may  be  put  into  an  oblong  trough,  through  which  a  con- 
stant stream  of  cold  water  is  made  to  flow.  The  tubes  must  be  allowed  a  day  to  dry. 
Next  day  we  proceed  to  the  distillation,  tempering  the  heat  very  nicely  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  increasing  it  by  very  slow  degrees  till  we  see  the  drops  follow  each  other 
pretty  rapidly  from  the  neck  of  the  retort,  or  the  end  of  the  adopter  tube.  The 
vapours  which  pass  over  are  very  hot,  whence  a  series  of  globes  are  necessary  to 
condense  them.  We  should  renew,  from  time  to  time,  the  water  of  the  basins,  and 
keep  moist  pieces  of  cloth  upon  the  globes ;  but  this  demands  great  care,  especially  if 
the  fire  be  a  little  too  brisk,  for  the  vessels  become,  in  that  case,  so  hot,  that  they 
would  infallibly  be  broken  if  touched  suddenly  with  cold  water.  It  is  always  easy 
for  us  to  regulate  this  operation  according  to  the  emission  of  gas  from  the  extremity 
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of  the  appantos.  Mrhen  the  air  babbles  Bnoceed  each  other  irith  great  rapidity,  we 
most  dunp  the  fire. 

The  tiquor  which  passes  in  the  first  half  hoar  is  weakest ;  it  proceeds,  in  some 
measure,  from  a  little  water  sometimes  left  in  the  crystals,  which,  when  well  made, 
howcTcr,  ought  to  be  anhydrous.  A  period  arriyes  towards  the  middle  of  the  process 
when  we  see  the  extremity  of  the  beak  of  the  retort,  and  of  the  adopter,  covered  with 
crystals  of  a  lamellar  or  needle  shape,  and  of  a  pale  green  tint  By  degrees  these 
crystals  are  carried  into  the  condensed  liquid  by  the  acid  yapoors,  and  giye  a  colour 
to  the  product  These  crystals  are  merely  some  of  the  cupreous  salt  forced  over  by 
tbe  heat  As  the  process  approaches  its  oonclosioa,  we  find  morediflionlty  in  raising 
the  Tapoors ;  and  we  most  Uien  augment  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  in  order  to  continue 
their  disengagement  Finally,  we  judge  that  the  process  is  altogether  finished,  when 
the  globes  become  cold,  notwithstanding  the  ftamaoe  is  at  the  hottest,  and  when  no 
more  Tapoun  are  eyolved.  The  fire  may  then  be  allowed  to  go  out,  and  the  retort 
to  oooL 

As  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  slightly  tinged  with  copper,  it  must  be  rectified  before 
bringing  it  into  the  market  For  this  purpose  we  may  make  use  of  the  same  appa- 
ratus, only  substituting  for  the  stoneware  retort  a  glass  one,  placed  in  a  sand-bath. 
All  the  globes  ought  to  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry.  The  distillation  is  to  be  con- 
dneted  in  the  usual  way.  If  we  divide  the  product  into  thirds,  the  first  yields  the 
feeblest  add,  and  the  third  the  strongest  We  could  not  push  the  process  quite  to 
diyness,  because  there  remain  in  the  last  portions  certain  imparities  which  would 
injure  the  fiavour  of  the  acid. 

The  total  acid  thus  obtained  forms  nearly  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  acetate 
employed,  and  the  residnum  forms  three-tenths ;  so  that  about  two-tenths  of  the  acid 
have  been  decomposed  by  the  heat,  and  are  lost — Ure. 

Other  metallic  acetates  may  be  used  instead  of  the  acetate  of  copper,  but  with 
variable  results  as  to  the  smount  of  acetic  acid  which  they  yield.  Acetates  which 
have  easily  reducible  oxides — ss  those  of  copper,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  &c. — afford 
a  larger  proportion  of  acetic  acid ;  but  acetone  marsh  gas,  as  well  as  carbonic  oxide 
and  carbonic  acid,  invariably  accompany  it  The  acetate  of  silver  gives  no  acetone ; 
whilst  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  yield  chiefly  acetone  or  marsh  gas,  being  converted 
into  carbonates.    See  Acbtone. 

Anhydrous  Acetic  Add,  as  made  by  Gerhardt,  is  obtained  by  mixing  perfectly  dry 
fhsed  acetate  of  potash  with  about  half  its  weight  of  chloride  of  benaoyle,  and  ap- 
plying a  gentle  heat ;  when  a  liquid  distils  over,  which,  after  being  rectified,  has  a 
constant  boiling  point  of  279^  F.,  and  is  heavier  than  water,  with  which  it  does  not  mix 
until  after  it  has  been  agitated  with  it  for  some  time.  It  dissolves  at  once  in  hot  water, 
forming  acetic  acid. 

ImpurUieM  and  AdvlteraiionM, 

In  order  to  prevent  the  putreftictive  change  which  often  takes  place  in  vine^r, 
when  carelessly  prepared  by  the  fermentatlbn  of  malt  wine,  &c,  it  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  notion  has 
long  since  been  shown  to  be  fidse ;  nevertheless,  since  the  addition  of  1  part  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  1000  of  vinegar  was  permitted  by  an  Excise  regulation,  and  thus  the 
practice  has  received  legal  sanction,  it  is  still  continued  by  many  manufacturers.  So 
long  as  the  quantity  is  retained  within  these  limits,  and  if  pure  sulphuric  acid  be  used 
i  great  care  being  taken  that  there  is  no  arsenic  present  in  such  oil  of  vitriol,  as  is  not 
nnfreqoently  the  case  in  inferior  varieties),  no  danger  can  ensue  fh>m  the  habit ;  but 
occasionally  the  quantity  is  much  overpassed  by  dishonest  dealers,  of  whom  it  is  to 
be  hoped  there  are  but  few. 

Dr.  Ure  mentions  having  found  by  analysis  in  a  sample  of  vinegar,  made  by  one 
of  the  moat  eminent  London  manufacturers,  with  which  he  supplied  the  public,  no 
less  than  175  grains  of  the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol  per  gallon,  added  to  vinegar  con- 
taining only  3^  per  cent  of  real  acetic  acid,  giving  it  an  apparent  strength  after  all 
<^only  4  per  cent,  whereas  standard  commercial  vinegar  is  rated  at  5  per  cent 

The  methods  of  determining  sulphuric  acid  will  be  given,  once  for  all,  under  the 
head  of  AciDnfSTBT,  and  therefore  need  not  be  described  in  every  case  where 
it  occurs :  the  same  remark  applies  to  hydrochloric  acid  and  others. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  rarely  mtentionally  added  to  vinegar ;  but  it  may  accidentally 
be  presoit  when  the  pyroligneous  acid  has  been  purified  by  Volckel's  process.  It  is 
detected  by  the  iH«cipitate  which  it  gives  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
presence  of  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid  is  rarely  found  in  vinegar.  For  its  method  of  detection,  see  Nitric  Acid. 

Wine  vinegar  generally  contains  tartaric  acid  and  tartrates ;  but  it  is  purified  from 
them  by  distillation. 
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Salplmronfl  acid  is  oecasionallj  met  with  in  pyroligneonB  acid.  This  is  recognised 
by  its  bleaching  action  on  delicate  yegetable  colours,  and  by  its  oonyersion,  under  the 
inflaence  of  nitric  acid,  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  detected  by  chloride  of  barium* 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  detected  by  acetate  of  lead  giving  a  black  oolooratUm  or 
precipitate. 

Metallic  Salts* — If  care  be  not  taken  in  constructing  the  worm  of  the  still  of  silver 
or  earthenware,  distilled  acetic  acid  is  frequently  contaminated  with  small  quantities 
of  metal  from  ihe  still,  copper,  lead,  tin,  &c  These  metals  are  detected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  is  fully  discussed  under  the  head  of  the  individual 
metals.  Copper  is  the  most  commonly  found,  and  it  may  be  detected  in  very  minute 
quantities  by  the  blue  colour  which  the  solution  assumes  on  being  supersaturated  with 
ammonia. 

It  u  not  uncommon  to  add  to  pyroligneous  acid,  a  little  colouring  matter  and  acetic 
ether,  to  give  it  the  colour  and  flavour  of  wine  or  malt  vinegar ;  but  this  can  hardly 
be  called  an  adulteration. 

The  presence  of  the  products  of  acetificatiou  of  cider  may  be  detected  by  neutral- 
ising the  vinegar  with  ammonia,  and  then  adding  solution  of  acetate  of  lime.  Tar- 
trate of  lime  is,  of  course,  precipitated  from  the  wine  vinegar,  while  the  pearly 
malic  acid  of  the  eider  affoi^  no  precipitate  with  the  Ume,  but  may  be  detected  by 
acetate  of  lesd,  by  the  glistening  pearly  scales  of  malate  of  lead,  hardly  soluble  in  the 
cold. 

Uses  of  Acetic  Acid. 

Acetic  acid  is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  in  the  manufiictnre  of  tl^  various 
acetates,  especially  those  of  alumma  and  iron,  so  extensively  employed  in  calioo 
printing  as  mordants,  sugar  of  lead,  &c.  It  is  likewise  used  in  the  preparation  of 
varnishes,  for  dissolving  ^ums  and  albuminous  bodies ;  in  the  culinary  arts,  especially 
in  the  manufacture  of  pickles  and  other  condiments ;  in  medicine,  externally,  as  a 
local  irritant,  and  internally,  to  allay  fever,  &c. 

For  the  treatment  in  cases  of  poisoning,  we  refer  to  Taylor,  Pereira,  and  other 
medical  authorities.  —  H.  M.  W. 

The  following  Table  frt>m  the  **  Statistical  Abstract "  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
progress  and  extent  of  the  vinegar  trade  :  — 


1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1843. 

1846. 

Home  manufac- 
ture (gallons) 

Imports     - 

Of  these  retain- 
ed  for  home 
consumption  - 

8,102,098 
53,695 

22,205 

3,175,722 
41,311 

18,139 

2,993,061 
21,784 

14,143 

2,828,043 
88,722 

63,029 

195,967 
74,236 

93,821 
73,079 

Our  importations  were  in  1856  as  follows,  according  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation 


returns : 


Hanover 
Hanse  Towns 
Holland 
Fnnce 
Portugal 
Spain  - 
Other  parts  - 


Gallont. 

1,156 

357 

Computed  Rm 

£72 

22 

3,675 

26,285 

241 

272 

1,642 

15 

236 

15 

2,890 

181 

35,516 


£2,219 


At  present  there  are  in  this  country  about  fifty  manufkctnrers,  who  make  about 
4,000,000  gallons  annually ;  of  these  the  five  principal  ones  are  in  London,  and  they 
make  nearly  half  the  entire  quantity. 

ACET [METER.    An  apparatus  used  for  determining  the  strength  of  vinegar. 

ACETIMETRY,  Determination  of  the  Strength  of  Kinepor.— U  in  vmegars  we 
were  dealing  with  mixtures  of  pure  acetic  acid  and  water,  ihe  determination  of  the 
density  mi^t  to  a  certain  extent  afford  a  criterion  of  the  strength  of  the  solution ; 
but  vinegar,  especially  that  obtained  from  wine  and  malt,  invariably  contains  gluten, 
saccharine,  and  mucilaginous  matters,  which  increase  its  density  and  render  this 
method  altogether  fallacious. 
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The  oaly  accnnte  means  of  detennmiDg  the  strength  of  vinegar  is  by  ascertaining 
the  qnanUtj  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  neutralised  bj  a  given  weight  of  the  Tine- 
gar  under  examination.  This  is  performed  by  adding  to  the  vinegar  a  standard 
solution  of  the  alkalme  carbonate  of  known  strength  iVom  a  braette,  until,  after  boil- 
ing to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  a  solution  of  litmus  previously  introduced  into  the 
liquid  is  distinctly  reddened. 

The  details  of  this  process,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  mineral  and  other  organic 
acids,  will  be  found  fully  described  under  the  head  of  Acidixetrt. 

Roughly,  it  may  be  stated  that  every  53  grains  of  the  pare  anhydrons  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  every  69  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa  (Le,  one  equivalent),  correspond  to 
GO  grains  of  acetic  acid  (C«  B*  CH).* 

It  is  obyions  that  preliminary  examinations  should  be  made  to  ascertain  if  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  or  other  mineral  acids  are  present ;  and,  if  so,  their  amount 
determined,  otherwise  they  will  be  reckoned  as  acetic  acid. 

The  British  malt  vinegar  is  stated  in  the  London  Pharmacopceia  to  require  a  drachm 
(60  grains)  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda  (which  contains  10  equivalents  of  water 
of  crystallisation)  for  saturating  a  fluid  ounce,  or  4*46  grains ;  it  contains,  in  fact,  from 
4-6  to  5  per  cent  of  real  acetic  acid. 

The  same  authorities  consider  that  the  porified  pyroligneous  acid  should  require  87 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  saturating  100  grains  of  Uie  acid. 

Dr.  Ure  suggests  the  use  of  the  bicarl^nate  of  potash.  Its  atomic  weight,  referred 
to  hydrogen  as  unity,  is  100*584,  while  the  atomic  weight  of  acetic  acid  is  51*563 ;  if 
we  estimate  2  grains  of  the  bicarbonate  as  equivalent  to  1  of  the  real  acid,  we  shall 
commit  no  appreciable  error.  Hence  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  containing  200 
gnJDB  in  100  measures  will  form  an  acetimeter  of  the  most  perfect  and  convenient 
kind ;  for  the  measures  of  test  liquid  expended  in  saturating  any  measure  ^for  instance, 
an  ounce  or  1000  grains  of  acid — will  indicate  the  number  of  grains  of  real  acetic 
acid  in  that  quantity.  Thus,  1000  grains  of  the  above  proof  would  re<pire  50  measures 
of  the  aoetimetrical  alkaline  solution,  showing  that  it  contains  50  grams  of  real  acetic 
acid  in  1000,  or  5  per  cent 

Althongh  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  of  the  shops  is  not  absolutely  constant  in  com- 
position, yet  the  method  is  no  doubt  accurate  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  aoetimetrical  method  employed  by  the  Excise  is  that  recommended  by  Messrs. 
J.  and  P.  Taylor  t,  and  consisU  in  estimating  the  strength  of  the  acid  by  the  specific 
gravity  whidl  it  acquires  when  saturated  by  hydrate  of  lime.  Acid  which  contains 
5  per  cent  of  real  acid  is  equal  in  strength  to  the  best  malt  vinegar,  called  by  the 
makers  No.  24,  and  is  assumed  as  the  standard  of  vinegar  strength,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  **  proof  vinegar.'*^  Acid  which  contains  40  per  cent  of  real  acetic  acid  is, 
then^ore,  in  the  language  of  the  Revenue,  35  per  cent  ooerprtx^;  it  is  the  strongest 
acid  on  which  duty  is  charged  by  the  acetimeter.  In  the  case  of  vinegars  which  have 
not  been  distilled,  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  increase  of  weight  due  to  the  mucilage 
present;  hence,  in  the  acetimeter  sold  by  Bate,  a  weight,  marked  h,  is  provided,  and 
is  used  in  trying  such  vinegars.  As  the  hydrate  of  lime  employed  causes  the  pre- 
dpitaUon  <xf  part  of  the  mucilaginous  matter  in  the  vinegar,  it  serves  to  remove  this 
difficulty  to  a  certun  extent.    {PereiraJ) — H.  M.  W. 

ACETONE,  syn.  pyrvaeeiic  spirit,  mtaitie  akokoi,  pyroacetic  ether,  C  H'  O*.  A 
volatile  fluid  usually  ol^tained  by  the  distillation  of  the  acetates  of  the  alkaline 
earths.  It  is  also  obtained  in  a  variety  of  operations  where  organic  matters  are  ex- 
posed to  high  temperature.  Tartaric  and  citric  acids  yield  it  when  distilled.  Sugar, 
gum,  or  starcl^  when  mixed  with  lime  and  distilled,  afford  acetone.  If  crud6  acetate 
of  lime  be  distilled,  the  acetone  is  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia 
and  traces  of  metfaylamine.  The  latter  is  due  to  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
wood ;  the  distillate  from  which  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  acetate  of  lime. 
Crude  acetone  may  be  purified  by  redistilling  it  in  a  water-bath.  A  small  quantity 
of  slaked  lime  should  be  added  previous  to  distillation,  to  combine  with  any  acid  that 
may  be  present  When  pure,  it  forms  a  colourless  mobile  fluid,  boiling  at  133^  F.  Its 
density  at  18^  is  0-7921,  at  32^  it  is  0*8140.  The  density  of  its  vapour  was  found  by  ex- 
periment tobe2'00;  theory  Tequi]«s201,  supposing  six  volumes  of  carbon  vapour,  twelve 
vohnnes  of  hydrogen,  and  two  volumes  of  oxygen  to  be  condensed  to  four  volumes. 
When  acetone  is  procured  from  acetate  of  lime,  two  equivalents  of  the  latter  are  decom- 
posed, yielding  one  equivalent  of  acetone,  and  two  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It 
has  been  found  that  a  great  number  of  organic  acids,  when  distilled  under  similar  cir- 

*  In  iDMt  caM«  whem  In  comnercfal  bmgiuge,  mention  Is  made  of  real  acetic  acid^  the  hypothetical 
flOBpooMl  C«HS03  U  mcam :  tmt  it  would  be  better  in  future  always  to  give  the  ner'tentage  of  aeetie 
add  ChTio*— for  the  body  C«R>0>  is  altooeiher  hypothetical —nerer  having  vet  been  discovered.  See 
Ihe  remaxks  on  Anhydrous  Acetic  Add  at  the  commencement  of  thli  article. -H.  M.  W. 
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camftances,  yield  bodies  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  parent  acid  that  acetone  docs 
to  acetic  acid:  this  fact  has  caused  the  word  acetone  to  be  used  of  late  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense  than  formerly.  The  word  ketone  is  now  generally  used  to  express  a 
neutral  substance  derived  by  destructive  distillation  from  an  acid^  the  latter  losing 
the  elements  of  an  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  decomposition.  Theoretical 
chemists  are  somewhat  divided  with  regard  to  the  rational  formulss  of  the  ketones. 
An  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  has  been  brought  by  Gerhardtand  his  followers;, 
to  prove  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  aldehydes  in  which  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  the  radical  of  an  alcohol  Thus  common  acetone  (C*  H*  O*)  is  aldehyde 
(C*  H*  O'),  in  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyle,  C*  H*. 

Acetone  dissolves  several  gums  and  resins,  amongst  others  sandarach.  Wood  spirit, 
which  sometimes,  owing  to  Uie  presence  of  impurities,  refuses  to  dissolve  sandarach, 
may  be  made  to  do  so  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  acetone. 

When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled,  acetone  yields  a  hydrocarbon 
called  mesityiene  or  mesitylole,  C>*  !!■*.— C.  6.  W. 

ACETYL.  Two  radicals  are  known  by  this  name,  namely,  O  H*  and  C*H'  O*. 
Their  nomenclature  has  not,  as  yet,  been  definitely  settled.  Some  chemists  (follow- 
ing Berzelius,  who  denied  the  existence  of  oxidised  radicals)  regard  acetyl  C*  H*  as 
a  radical,  the  teroxide  of  which  constituted  acetic  acid.  The  followers  of  Gerhardt, 
on  the  other  hand,  consider  acetic  acid  to  contain  a  radical  of  the  formula  O  H*  O*. 
The  latter  is  generally  known  as  acetyl.  Dr.  Williamson  proposes  to  call  it  othyl. 
The  hydrocarbon  C*  U'  is  now  assumed  to  exists  in  aldehyde,  which  can  be  regarded 
as  formed  on  the  tvpe  two  atoms  of  water,  thus  :^ 

In  the  above  formula  we  have  2  atoms  of  water,  in  which  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  the  non-oxidised  radical  C^  H\  which  may  very  conveniently  be  named 
aldyle,  to  recall  its  existence  in  aldehyde. — C  G.  W. 

ACBTYLAMINE.  (C^  H«  N.)  An  oily  alkaloid,  produced  by  acting  with  the 
oil  of  olefiant  gas  (Dutch  liquid,  or  chloride  of  ethylene)  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ammonia.  According  to  M.  Natanson,  its  discoverer,  it  boils  at  424^  F.  Its  density 
at  59°  is  0-975.— C.  G.  W. 

ACHROMATIC,  destitute  of  colour.  White  light  consists,  as  is  shown  by  its 
decomposition  by  a  prism,  of  several  coloured  ra^s,  having  different  degrees  of  rdfran- 
gibility.  (See  Light.)  When,  therefore,  white  light  passes  through  any  trans- 
parent body,  such  as  a  lens,  it  is  liable  to  ^is  decomposition  to  a  greater  or  a  less 
extent,  and  hence  colour  is  produced.  This  is  term^  chromatic  aberration.  Many, 
especially  old-ftshioned,  telescopes  exhibit  objects  surrounded  bv  beautifully  coloured 
fnnges.  Now  the  means  which  have  been  devised  to  prevent  this  are  termed  achro- 
matic, signifying  the  deprivation  of  colour. 

ACHROMATIC  LEN&  Hale,  in  1733,  constructed  lenses  which  did  not  pro- 
duce chromatic  dispersion.  In  1757  Dolland  arrived,  by  a  perfectly  independent 
examination,  at  the  same  discovery,  and  published  it 

A  lens  may  be  regarded  as  a  number  of  prisms  united  round  a  centre ;  therefore 
a  ray  of  light  falling  on  a  lenticular  glass  is  decomposed,  and  the  rays  being  of 
unequal  refrangibility,  they  have  on  its  axis  as  many  foci  as  there  are  colonrs.  The 
images,  therefore,  of  objects  which  are  produced  at  these  points  are  superimposed, 
more  or  less,  and  the  edges  fHnged  with  indistinct  colours.  The  least  refhingible 
rays  unite  at  foci  farther  away  than  the  more  refhmgible ;  and  the  object  sought  for, 
and  attained,  by  both  Hale  and  Dolland,  was  the  means  of  uniting  these  rays  at 
one  focal  point  They  combined  flint-glass  with  crown-glass,  and  found  that,  by  a 
suitable  curvature  given  to  the  object-glasses,  the  images  seen  through  them  were 
distinct,  and  free  tnm.  these  adventitious  colours. 

Telescopes,  microscopes,  &c,  fitted  up  with  such  combinations  of  lenses  as  those 
described,  are  called  achromatic  telescopes. 

ACID.  {AeiduM,  sour,  Z.)  The  term  acid  was  formerly  applied  to  bodies  which 
were  sour  to  the  taste,  and  in  popular  language  the  word  is  still  so  used.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  necessities  of  science  have  led  to  the  extension  of  this  word  to 
any  bodies  combining  with  bases  to  form  salts,  whether  such  combining  body  is  sour 
or  otherwise.  Had  not  the  term  acid  been  established  in  language  as  expressing  a 
sour  body,  there  would  have  been  no  objection  to  its  use ;  but  chemists  now  apply 
the  term  to  substances  which  are  not  sour,  and  which  do  not  change  blue  vegetable 
colours ;  and  consequently  they  fail  to  convey  a  correct  idea  to  the  popular  mind. 

Hdbbes,  in  his  **  Computation  or  Logic,"  says,  **  A  name  is  a  word  taken  at  pleasure 
to  serve  for  a  mark  which  may  raise  in  our  mind  a  thought  like  to  some  thooght  we 
had  before,  and  which,  being  pronounced  to  others,  may  be  to  them  a  sign  of  what 
thought  the  speaker  had,  or  had  not,  before  in  his  mind."    This  philosopher  thus  truly 
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( the  pnrpofle  of  a  name ;  and  this  purpose  is  not  fulfilled  by  the  term,  acid, 
as  now  employed.  , 

'Mi.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  "  System  of  Logic,**  thus,  fts  it  appears  not  Tery  hap- 
pily, endeaTOors  to  show  that  the  term  acid^  as  a  scientific  term,  is  not  inappropriate 
or  incorrecL 

**  Scientific  definitions,  whether  they  are  definitions  of  scientific  terms,  or  of  com' 
mom  terms  used  in  a  scientific  sense,  are  almost  alwajs  of  the  kind  last  spoken  of : 
their  main  purpose  is  to  serve  as  the  landmarks  of  scientific  classification.  And, 
since  the  clanifications  in  any  science  are  continually  modified  as  scientific  know- 
ledge adTances,  the  definitions  in  the  sciences  are  also  constantly  varjing.  A 
striking  instance  is  afforded  hy  the  words  acid  and  alkali,  especially  the  former.  As 
experimental  discovery  advanced,  the  substances  classed  with  acids  have  been  con- 
stantly multiplying;  and,  by  a  natural  consequence,  the  attributes  connoted  by  the 
word  have  receded  and  become  fewer.  At  first  it  connoted  the  attributes  of  com- 
bining with  an  alkali  to  form  a  neutral  substance  (called  a  salt),  being  compounded 
of  a  base  and  oxygen,  causticity  to  the  taste  and  touch,  fluidity,  &c  The  true 
analysis  of  muriatic  acid  into  chlorine  and  hydrogen  caused  the  second  property, 
composition  from  a  base  and  oxygen,  to  be  excluded  from  the  connotation.  The 
tame  discovery  fixed  the  attention  of  chemists  upon  hydrogen  as  an  important 
element  in  acids ;  and  more  recent  discoveries  having  led  to  the  recognition  of  its 
presence  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  many  other  acids,  where  its  existence  was  not  pre- 
viously suspected,  there  is  now  a  tendency  to  include  the  presence  of  this  element  in 
the  connotation  of  the  word.  But  carbonic  acid,  silica,  sulphurous  acid,  have  no 
hydrogen  in  thdr  composition ;  that  property  cannot,  therefore,  be  coonoted  by  the 
term,  unless  those  substances  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  acids.  Causticity  and 
finidhy  have  long  since  been  excluded  from  the  characteristics  of  the  claj&s  by  the 
inclusion  of  silica  and  many  other  substances  in  it ;  and  the  formation  of  neutral 
bodies  by  combination  with  alkalis,  together  with  such  electro-chemical  peculiarities 
as  this  is  supposed  to  imply,  are  now  the  only  differentia  which  form  the  fixed  con- 
notation of  the  word  acid  as  a  term  of  chemical  science." 

The  term  Aulau,  though  it  is  include  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in  connection  with  acid 
in  his  remarks,  does  not  stand,  even  as  a  scientific  term,  in  the  oljectional  position  in 
which  we  find  acid.  AlAali  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  conmion  name  to  which  any 
definite  idea  is  attached.  Acid,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  word  commonly  employed  to  signify 
sour.  With  the  immense  increase  which  organic  chemistry  has  given  to  the  numher 
of  acids,  it  does  appear  necessary,  to  avoid  confusion,  that  some  new  arrangement, 
based  on  a  strictly  logical  plan,  should  be  adopted.  This  is,  however,  a  task  for  a 
master  mind ;  and  possibly  we  most  wait  for  another  generation  before  such  a  mind 
appears  amon^  us. 

In  this  Dictionary  all  the  acids  named  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads  ; 
as  Acetic,  Nrraic,  Sui^phuric  Acids,  &c. 

ACIDIFIEB.  Any  simple  or  compound  body  whose  presence  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  an  add ;  as  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  &c  &c. 

ACn>IMET£R.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength  or  quantity  of  real 
acid  contained  in  a  free  state  in  liquids.  The  construction  of  that  instrument  is 
founded  on  the  principle  that  the  quantity  of  real  acid  present  in  any  sample  is  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  alkali  which  a  given  weight  of  it  can  neutralise.  The 
instmmcnt,  like  the  alkalimeter  (see  Ai^kauuster),  is  made  to  contain  1000  grains  in 
weight  of  pure  distilled  water,  and  is  divided  accurately  into  100  divisions,  each  of 
which  therefore  represents  10  grains  of  pure  distilled  water ;  but  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquids  which  it  serves  to  measure  may  be  heavier  or  lighter  than  pure 
water,  100  divisions  of  such  liquids  are  often  called  1000  grains'  measure,  irrespec- 
tively of  their  weight  (specific  gravity),  and  accordingly  10 — ^20  &c.  divisions  of  the 
acidimeter  are  spoken  of  as  100 — ^200  &c  grains'  measure;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  quantity 
or  measure  which,  if  filled  with  pure  water,  would  have  weighed  that  number  of  grains. 

ACIDIMETRY.  Acidimetry  is  the  name  of  a  chemical  process  of  analysis  by 
means  of  which  the  strength  of  acids  —  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  pure  free  acid 
contained  in  a  liquid — can  be  ascertained  or  estimated.  The  principle  of  the  method 
based  upon  Dalton's  law  of  chemical  combinations ;  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  fact 
that,  in  order  to  produce  a  complete  reaction,  a  certain  definite  weight  of  reagent  is 
required. 

If;  for  example,  we  take  1  equivalent,  or  49  parts  in  weight,  of  pure  oil  of  vitrei  of 
specific  gravity  1-8485,  dilute  it  (of  course  within  limits)  with  no  matter  what  quantity 
of  water,  and  add  thereto  either  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  ammonia,  or  their  carbonates, 
or  in  fiMst  any  other  base,  until  the  acid  is  neutralised  —  that  is  to  say,  until  blue 
litmos-paper  is  no  longer,  or  only  very  faintly,  reddened  when  moisten^  with^  a  drop 
of  the  acid  liquid  under  examination, — ^it  will  be  found  that  the  respective  weights  of 
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each  base  required  to  produce  that  effect  irill  greatly  differ,  and  that  with  respect  to 
th«  bases  just  mentioned  these  weighu  will  be  as  follows  :  — 
Soda  (caustic)  1   equiT.»  31  parts  i 
Potash  (canstic)        „    «  47 
Ammonia  „     »  17 

Carbonate  of  soda  ^  «  53 
Carbonate  of  potash  „  »  69 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  CTident  that  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  \>j  such  a  method  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  or  of  any  other  acid  contained  in  a  liquid,  it  will  be  necessary, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  weigh  or  measure  accurately  a  given  quantity  of  that  liquid  to  be 
examined,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  dissolve  in  a  known  volume  of  water  die  weight 
above  mentioned  of  any  one  of  the  bases  just  alluded  to,  and  to  pour  that  solution 
•rradually  into  that  of  the  acid  until  neutralisation  is  obtained ;  the  number  of  volumes 
t>f  the  basic  solution  which  will  have  been  required  for  the  purpose  will  evidently  in- 
dicate the  amount  in  weight  of  acid  which  existed  in  the  liquid  under  examination. 
Acidimetry  is  therefore  exactly  the  reverse  of  alkalimetry,  since  in  principle  it  depends 
on  the  number  of  volumes  of  a  solution  of  a  base  diluted  with  water  to  a  definite 
strength,  which  are  required  to  neutralise  a  known  weight  or  measure  of  the  different 
samples  of  acids. 

The  solution  containing  the  known  weight  of  base,  and  capable  therefore  of  satu- 
rating a  known  weight  of  acid,  is  called  a  *' test-liquor ;"  and  an  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia,  of  a  standard  strength,  as  first  proposed  by  Dr.  Ure,  affords  a  most  exact 
and  convenient  means  of  effecting  the  purpose,  when  gradually  poured  firom  a  gra- 
duated dropping-tube  or  acidimeter  into  the  sample  of  acid  to  be  examined. 

The  strength  of  the  water  of  ammonia  used  for  the  experiment  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  1000  grains'  measure  of  it  (that  is,  100  divisions  of  the  alkalimeter)  really  con- 
tain one  equivalent  (17  grains)  of  ammonia,  and  consequently  neutralise  one  equi- 
valent of  any  one  real  acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  pure  water  of  ammonia 
employed  as  a  test  for  that  purpose  should  be  exactly  0*992,  and  when  so  adjusted, 
lOuO  grains'  measure  (100  divisions  of  the  acidimeter)  will  then  neutralise  exactly 
40  grains,  or  one  equivalent,  of  sulphuric  acid  (dry). 
49         „  „  „  oil  of  vitriol,  sp.  gr.  1*8485. 

87*5     »  „  »  hydrochloric  acid  (gas,  dry). 

54        „  „  „  nitric  acid  (dry). 

60  „  „  „  crystallised  acetic  acid. 
45        „            „            „  oxalic  acid. 

150        „  „  „  tartaric  acid. 

61  „  „  t,  acetic  acid. 
And  so  forth  with  the  other  adds. 

A  standard  liquor  of  ammonia  of  that  strength  becomes,  therefore,  a  universal 
acidimeter,  since  the  number  of  measures  or  divisions  used  to  effect  the  neutralisation 
of  10  or  of  100  grains  of  any  one  acid,  being  multiplied  by  the  atomic  weight  or 
equivalent  number  of  the  acid  under  examination,  the  product,  divided  by  10  or  by 
100,  will  indicate  the  per-centage  of  real  acid  contained  in  the  sample.  The  propor- 
tion of  free  acid  being  thus  determined  with  precision,  even  to  ^th  of  a  grain,  in  the 
course  of  five  minutes,  as  will  be  shown  presently. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  preparing  the  standard  liquor  of  ammonia  of  that 
specific  gravity  is  by  means  of  a  glass  bead,  not  but  that  specific-gravity  bottles  and 
hydrometers  may»  of  course,  be  employed ;  but  Dr.  Ure  remarks,  with  reason,  that 
tbey  furnish  incomparably  more  tedious  and  less  delicate  means  of  acUustment  The 
glass  bead,  of  the  gravity  which  the  test-liquor  of  ammonia  should  have,  floats,  of 
course,  in  the  middle  of  such  a  liquor  at  the  temperature  of  60°  F.;  but  if  the 
strength  of  the  liquor  becomes  attenuated  by  evaporation,  or  its  temperature  increased, 
the  attention  of  the  operator  is  immediately  called  to  the  fact,  since  the  difference  of 
a  single  degree  of  heat,  or  the  loss  of  a  single  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of  ammonia 
per  cent,  will  cause  the  bead  to  sink  to  the  bottom->a  degree  of  precision  which  no 
hydrometer  can  rival,  and  which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  except  by  the 
troublesome  operation  of  accurate  weighing.  Whether  the  solution  remains  uniform 
in  strength  is  best  ascertained  by  introducing  into  the  bottle  containing  the  ammonia 
test-liquor  two  glass  beads,  so  adjusted  that  one,  being  very  slightly  heavier  than  the 
liquid,  may  remain  at  the  bottom  {  whilst  the  other,  being  very  slightly  lighter, 
reaches  the  top,  and  remains  just  under  the  surfiice  as  long  as  the  liquor  is  in  the 
normal  state ;  but  when,  bj  the  evaporation  of  some  ammonia,  the  liquor  becomes 
weaker,  and  consequently  its  specific  gravity  greater,  the  bead  at  the  bottom  rises 
towards  the  surface,  in  which  case  a  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia  should  be  added 
to  restore  the  balance. 
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An  aqueous  ■olntum  of  ammonia,  of  the  abore  Btiength  and  graTitj,  being  pre- 
pared, the  acidimetrical  proceaa  is  in  eyery  way  similar  to  Uiat  practised  in  alkali- 
metry; that  is  to  say,  a  known  weight,  for  example,  10  or  100  grains  of  the  sample 
of  acid  to  he  examined  are  ponred  mto  a  soiBciently  large  glass  ressel,  and  diluted, 
if  need  be,  with  water,  and  a  little  tincture  of  litmus  is  poiued  into  it,  in  order  to 
impart  a  distinct  red  colour  to  it;  100  dirisions,  or  1000  grains'  messure,  of  the 
standard  ammonia  test-liquor  abore  alluded  to,  are  then  potffed  into  an  alkalimeter 
(which,  in  the  present  case,  is  used  as  an  acidimeter),  and  the  operator  proceeds  to 
poor  the  ammonia  test-Uqnor  from  the  alkalimeter  into  the  Tessel  containing  the  acid 
under  examination,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  preeauti<ms  used  in  alkali- 
metry (see  Auuulimetrt),  until  the  change  of  colour,  from  red  to  blue,  of  the  acid 
liquor  in  the  vessel  indicates  that  the  neutrslisati<m  is  complete  and  the  operation 
finished. 

Let  us  suppose  that  100  grains  in  weight  of  a  sample  of  sulphuric  acid,  fw  example, 
haTe  required  61  dirisions  (610  water-grams'  measure)  of  the  acidimeter  for  their 
complete  neutralisation,  since  100  divisions  (that  is  to  say,  a  whole  acidimeter  full)  of 
the  test-liquor  of  ammonia  is  capable  of  neutralising  exactly  49  grains — one  equiva- 
lent —  of  oil  of  vitriol,  of  specific  gravity  1*8485,  it  is  clear  that  the  61  divisions 
employed  will  have  neutralised  29'89  of  that  acid,  and,  consequently,  the  sample  of 
sulphuric  add  examined  contained  that  quantity  per  cent,  of  pure  oil  of  vitriol, 
representing  24*4  per  cent  of  pure  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid:  thus — 
Divisions.     Oil  of  YitrioL 

100      :      49      ::     61      :      x    »    S9*89. 

Anhydrous  Acid. 
100      :      40      ::      61       :      z    «    24-4. 

The  specific  gravity  of  an  acid  of  that  strength  is  1*2178. 

In  the  same  manner,  suppose  that  100  grains  in  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  have 
required  90  divisions  (900  grains'  measure")  of  the  acidmieter  for  their  complete  nen- 
tralintion,  the  equivalent  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  being  36*5,  it  is  clear  that 
since  90  divisions  only  of  the  ammonia  test-liquor  have  been  employed,  the  sample 
operated  upon  must  have  contained  per  cent  a  quantity  of  acid  equal  to  33*30  of  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gasn  i  solution,  as  shown  by  the  proportion: — 
Divis.  Hydrochloric  acid. 
100      :  36*5         ::         90      :      x     ^     32-85. 

The  specific  gravity  of  such  a  sample  would  be  1*1646. 

Instead  of  the  ammonia  test-liquor  just  alluded  to,  it  is  clear  that  a  solution  contain* 
ing  one  equivalent  of  any  other  base — such  as,  for  example,  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
carbonate  of  potash,  caustic  Ume,  &c — may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  neutralising 
the  acid  under  examination.  The  quantity  of  these  salts  required  for  saturation  will 
of  course  indicate  the  quantity  of  resl  acid,  and,  by  calculation,  the  per-centsge  thereof 
in  the  sample,  thus :  —  The  eqoxvslent  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  53,  and  that  of 
carb<mate  of  potash  69,  either  of  these  weights  will  represent  one  e<|uivalent,  and 
consequently  49  grains  of  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  36*5  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  60  of 
crystallised,  or  51  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  and  so  on.  The  acidimetrical  assay  is 
performed  as  follows : — 

If  with  carbonate  of  toda,  take  530  grains  of  pure  and  dry  carbonate  of  soda, 
obtuned  by  igniting  the  bicarbonate  of  that  base  (see  Auealimetbt),  and  dissolve 
them  in  10,000  water-grains'  measure  (1000  acidimetrical  divisions)  of  distilled  water. 
It  is  evident  that  each  acidimeter  frill  (100  divisions)  of  such  a  solution  will  then 
correspond  to  one  equivalent  of  any  acid,  and  accordingly  if  the  test-liquor  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  be  pmired  from  the  acidimeter  into  a  weighed  quantity  of  any  acid, 
with  the  same  precautions  as  before,  until  the  neutralisation  is  complete,  the  number 
of  divisions  employed  in  the  operation  will,  by  a  simple  rule  of  proportion,  indicate 
the  quantity  of  acid  present  in  the  sample  as  bdfore.  Fare  carbonate  of  soda  is  easily 
obtained  by  recrystallisin^  once  or  twice  the  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  of  com- 
merce, and  careftilly  wsshmg  them.  By  heating  them  gradoally  they  melt,  and  at  a 
very  low  red  heat  entirely  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  and  become  converted 
mto  pulverulent  anhydrous  neutral  carbonate  of  soda,  which  should  be  kept  in  well 
closed  bottles. 

When  carhomUe  ofpotath  is  used,  then,  since  the  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  potash 
is  69,  the  operator  should  dissolve  690  grains  of  it  in  the  10,000  grains  of  pure  dis- 
tilled water,  and  the  acidimeter  being  now  filled  with  this  test-Uquor,  the  assay  is 
carried  on  again  precKBcly  in  the  same  maimer  as  before.  Neutral  carbonate  of  potash 
for  acidimetrical  use  is  prepared  hj  heating  the  bicarbonate  of  that  base  to  redness,  in 
orderTo  expel  one  equivalent  of  its  carbonic  acid ;  the  residue  left  is  pure  neutral 
carjbonate  of  potash ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  its  absorbing  moisture,  it  should  be  put. 
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.whilst  still  hot,  on  a  slab  placed  oyer  conceotrated  snlphorie  acid,  or  chloride  of  cal- 
ciam,  ander  a  glass  bell,  and,  when  sufficiently  cool  to  be  handled,  transferred  to  bottles 
carefully  closed 

To  adapt  the  above  methods  to  the  French  weights  and  measores,  now  nsed  also 
generally  by  the  German  chemist,  we  need  only  sabstitute  100  decigrammes  for  lOO 
grains,  and  proceed  with  the  gradnations  as  already  described. 

A  solution  of  caustic  lime  in  cane  sugar  has  likewise  been  proposed  by  M.  Peligoc 
for  acidimetrical  purposes.  To  prepare  such  a  solution,,  take  pure  caustic  lime,  ob« 
tained  by  heating  Carara  marble  among  charcoal  in  a  fiimace ;  when  soffieientlT' 
roasted  to  convert  it  into  quicklime,  slake  it  with  water,  and  pour  upon  the  slaked 
lime  as  much  water  as  is  necessary  to  produce  a  milky  liquor  ;  put  this  mUky  liqoar 
in  a  bottle,  and  add  thereto,  in  the  eoid,  a  certain  quantity  of  pulverised  sugar-candy ; 
close  the  bottle  with  a  good  cork,  and  shake  the  whole  mass  well.  After  a  certain  time 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  milky  liquid  has  become  very  much  clearer,  and  peihaps 
quite  limpid ;  filter  it,  and  the  filtrate  will  be  found  to  contain  about  50  parts  of  lime 
for  ever^  100  of  sugar  employed.  The  liquor  should  not  be  heated,  because  saecha- 
rate  of  bme  is  much  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  if  heat  were  applied 
it  would  become  turbid  or  thick,  though  on  cooling  it  would  become  clear  agam.* 

A  concentrated  solution  of  lime  in  sugar  being  thus  obtained,  it  should  now  be 
diluted  to  such  a  degree  that  1000  water-grains'  measure  of  it  may  be  capable  of  satu- 
rating exactly  one  equivalent  of  any  acid,  which  is  done  as  follows: — Take  100 
grains  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*1812,  that  weight  of  acid  contains 
exactly  one  equivalent  »86'5  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  gas ;  on  the  other  hand,  fill 
the  acidimeter  up  to  0  (zero)  with  the  solution  of  caustic  lime  in  sugar  prepared  aa 
abovesaid,  and  pour  the  contents  into  the  acid  until  exact  neutralisation  is  obtained, 
which  is  known  by  testing  with  litmus-paper  in  the  usual  manner  already  described. 
If  the  whole  of  the  100  divisions  of  the  acidimeter  had  been  required  exactly  to 
neutralise  the  100  grains'  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  mentioned, 
it  would  have  been  a  proof  that  it  was  of  the  right  strength ;  but  suppose,  on  the 
contrary,  that  only  50  divisions  of  the  lime  solution  in  the  acidimeter  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  half  too  strong,  or,  in  other  words,  one 
equivalent  of  lime  (»28)  is  contained  in  those  50  divisions  instead  of  in  100.  Pour, 
therefore,  at  once,  50  divisions  or  measures  of  that  lime-liquor  into  a  glass  cylinder  ac- 
curately divided  into  100  divisions,  and  fill  up  the  remaining  50  divisions  with  water ; 
stir  the  whole  well,  and  100  divisions  of  the  lime-liquor  will,  of  course,  now  contain 
as  much  lime  as  was  cod  tained  before  in  tiie  50 ;  or,  in  other  words,  100  acidimetrical 
divisions  will  now  contain  1  equivalent  of  lime,  and  therefore  will  be  capable  of 
exactly  neutralising  1  equivalent  of  an^  acid. 

When,  however,  saccharate  of  lime  is  used  for  the  determination  of  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  necessary  to  dilute  it  considerably,  for  otherwise  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lime 
would  be  produced.  This  reagent,  moreover,  is  evidently  applicable  only  to  the  deter- 
mination of  such  acids  the  lime  salts  of  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

Instead  of  a  solution  of  caustic  lime  in  sugar,  a  clean  dry  piece  of  white  Carara 
marble  may  be  used.  Suppose,  for  example,  Uiat  the  acid  to  be  assayed  is  acetic  acid, 
the  instructions  given  by  Brande  are  as  follows: — A  clean  dry  piece  of  marble  is 
selected  and  accurately  weighed  ;  it  is  then  suspended  by  a  silk  thread  into  a  known 
quantity  of  the  vinegar  or  acetic  acid  to  be  examined,  and  which  is  cautiously  stirred 
with  a  glass  rod,  so  as  to  mix  its  parts,  but  without  detaching  any  splinters  from  the 
weighed  marble,  till  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  saturated,  and  no  further  action  on  the 
marble  is  observed.  The  marble  is  then  taken  out,  washed  with  distilied  water,  and 
weighed ;  the  loss  in  weight  which  it  has  sustained  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  present,  since  the  atomic  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime  (»50)  is 
ver^  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  acetic  acid  (»51).  Such  a  process,  however,  is 
obviously  less  exact  than  those  already  described. 

But,  whichever  base  is  employed  to  prepare  the  test-liquor,  it  is  dear  that  the 
acid  tested  with  it  must  be  so  far  pure  as  not  to  contain  any  other  firee  acid  than  that 
for  wh^ch  it  is  tested,  for  in  that  case  the  results  arrived  at  would  be  perfectly  falla- 
cious. Unless,  therefore,  the  operator  has  reason  to  know  that  the  acid,  the  strength 
of  which  has  to  be  examined  b;^  that  process,  is  genuine  of  its  kind,  he  must  make  a 
qualitative  analysis  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  so ;  for  in  the  contrary  ease  the  acid 
would  not  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  submitted  to  an  acidimetrical  assay. 

The  strength  of  acids  may  idso  be  ascertuned  by  determining  either  the  voUtmee  or 
the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas  disengaged  fh>m  pure  bicarbonate  of  soda  by  a  given 
weight  of  any  acid. 

For  measuring  exactly  the  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  thus  expelled.  Dr.  Ore's  appa- 

•  The  dtrecUoDt  giren  by  M.  Violette  for  the  preparation  of  Saccharate  of  IJme  are  as  follow  :— 
Digest  in  the  cold  SO  grammes  of  slaked  caastic  lime  la  1  litre  of  water  containing  100  grammes  of 
sugar. 
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ntns,  repretented  in  the  figure,  may  be  used.  As  it  is  absolntely  requisite,  for  the 
SDCcess  of  the  experiment,  that  the  whole  of  the  acid  taken  for  examination  shoald  be 
completely  saturated,  the  operator  most  accordingly  take  care  to  use  a  little  more 
bicarbonate  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Now  the  equivalent  number  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  75,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
contained  therein  —  44  ;  thai  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  49 ;  wherefore  by  mixing  together  75 
grains  of  pure  bicarbonate  of  soda  with  49  grains  of  pure  oil  of  Titriol,  44  grains  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  expelled,  equal  in  bulk  or  volume  to  2381  acidimetrical 
divisions  (33,810  water-grains'  measure).  These  proportions ,  however,  would  be 
inconvenient,  the  more  especially  as  the  acidiroeter  in  question  should  contain  exactly 
10,000  water-grains' measure,  marked  in  series  of  10  divisions  from  0  (sero)  at  the  top 
down  to  100,  such  an  arrangement  at  once  enabling  the  operator  to  read  off  the  amount 
of  real  acid  ptr  eemU, ;  and  accordingly  a  weif^t,  or  proportion  of  acid  capable  of  dis- 
engaging exactly  10,000  water-grains'  measure  of  carbonic  acid 
from  a  quantity  of  bicarbonate  more  than  sufficient  to  supersaturate 
it  is  used.  That  weight  or  portion  varies,  of  coarse^  with  each 
kind  of  acid,  thus: — 


For  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  it  is 

„  Oil  of  vitriol  -        -        - 

„  Anhydrous  nitric  acid   - 
„  „         hydrochloric  acid 

M  „  acetic  acid 

„  Crystallised  citric  acid 
.  M  tartaric  acid 


16*80  grains, 

20*58  „ 

22-67  „ 

15-33  „ 

21-42  „ 

80-64  „ 

63-00  „ 


Therefore  by  taking;  of  any  sample  of  acid  to  be  examined,  the 
exact  number  of  grains  corresponding  to  each  of  the  above-men- 
tioned acids,  we  shall  obtain  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  pro- 
portioned to  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  sample  of  each  of  them 
respectively.  The  moduM  operandi  is  as  follows : — Charge  the  glass 
cylinder  a  with  water,  and  poor  upon  the  surface  of  the  latter  a 
layer  of  olive  oil,  about  1  inch  in  thickness,  so  that  the  level  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  0  (zero)  of  the  graduated  scale  etched  on 
the  glass  cylinder.  Through  the  cork  in  the  mouth  of  the  cylin- 
der, push  the  taper  tail  of  the  flask,  c,  air-tight ;  introduce  into 
this  flask  c  about  50  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  powder,  and 
pour  upon  them  a  little  more  water  than  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
powder ;  and  if,  for  example,  the  object  is  to  determine  the  amount 
of  pure  oil  of  vitriol  contained  in  a  given  sample  of  that  acid, 
weigh  now  accurately  20-58  grains  of  that  sample,  dilute  it  with 
water,  and  suck  it  up  into  the  taper  dropping^glass  tube,  i>;  shut 
the  stopcock,  introduce  the  dropping-tube,  pushing  it  air-tight 
through  the  perforated  cork  until  its  extremity  plunges  into  the 
mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  water  in  the  flask,  c  Cn 
opening  now  slightly  the  stopcock  of  the  droppin^-tube,  the  acid  , 
contained  therein  coming  in  contact  with  the  bicarbonate  will 
cause  the  evolution  of  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  proportioned  to  its  strength. 
Supposing  the  same  sample  of  sulphuric  acid  which  was  found  by  the  acidimetrical 
process  first  described  to  contain  29*89  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  24*4  of  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid,  per  cent,  to  be  now  examined  by  the  present  method,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
20*58  grains  of  that  acid  taken  for  the  experiment  have  disengaged  a  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  corresponding  nearly  to  the  number  30  of  the  graduated  scale  of  the 
glass  cylinder,  thereby  indicating  nearly  30  per  cent  of  pure  oil  of  vitriol  in  the 
sample  under  consideration. 

In  the  same  manner  the  sample  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  by  the  former  process 
was  found  to  contain  32*85  per  cent  of  pare  hydrochloric  acid,  would  now  disengage 
a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  would  depress  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  glass 
cylinder  nearly  to  the  point  marked  33,  and  therefore  the  operator  would  at  once 
know  that  the  quantity  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  gas  contained  in  the  sample  was  a 
little  less  than  33  per  cent,  a  degree  of  accuracy  quite  sufficient  for  all  commercial 
purposes,  and  which  mi^ht  besides  be  rendered  still  more  accurate  bv  lengthening 
the  glass  cylinder  and  diminishing  its  bore,  so  that  the  divisions  may  be  sufficiently 
distant  as  to  admit  of  being  subdivided  into  fractions. 

The  principal  oljection  to  this  form  of  acidiroeter,  however,  is  its  expense,  and 
also  the  difficulty  or  trouble  of  introducing  into  it  ike  wkoU  of  the  accurately  weighed 
quantity  of  acid«  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  less  applicable  to  acidimetry  than  to 
alkalimetry.    By  suppressing,  however,  the  top  flask,  c,  and  using  instead  of  it  a 
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common  Florence  flask,  connected  with  the  cylinder,  the  cost  is  connderably  rednced, 
and  the  operator  is  at  once  enabled  to  secare  the  complete  reaction  of  the  whole  of 
the  accurately  weighed  acid  upon  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  arrangement  has, 
besides,  seyerai  other  adyantages,  which  the  simple  inspection  of  the  annexed  figure 
renders  apparent  It  consists  of  a  10,000  water-grains'-measnre  glass  cylinder,  a, 
gradaated  in  the  same  manner,  and  proTided  with  a  discharge  tube,  b,  as  before ; 
bat  the  month  of  the  cylinder  need  not  be  larger  Uian  that  of  an  ordinary  wine 
bottle,  "which  allows  of  its  being  corked  ur-tight  with  greater  ease  and  certainty. 
This  cork  is  perforated,  and  proyided  with  a  tube  passing  air-tight  through  it,  and  con- 
nected— by  a  length  of  yulcanised  india-rubber,  c — with  the  disengagement  tube  of 
an  ordinary  Florence  flask,  into  which  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  has  been  preyiously  introduced,  and  likewise  a  small  test-tube,  £,  con- 
taining the  exactly  weighed  quantity  of  acid  to  be  examined.    All  the  joints  being 

perfectly  air-tight,  if  the  Florence  flask  be 
now  carefully  tUted  on  one  side,  a  portion  of 
the  acid  in  the  test-tube  will,  of  course, 
flow  down  upon  the  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  carbonic 
add  gas  bemg  eyolyed  will  depress  the 
water  in  the  glass  cylinder,  causing  an 
overflow  from  the  tube  b,  which  should  be 
held  over  a  basin,  and  pro^;re88iyeIy  lowered 
so  as  to  keep  the  dischiurgmg  aperture  on  a 
leyel  with  the  descending  water  in  the  cy- 
linder. The  operation  is  terminated  when, 
all  the  acid  in  the  test-tube  haying  been 
completely  upset  and  all  effenrescence  being 
entirely  at  an  end,  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  cylinder  a  remains  stationary;  the 
number  of  divisions  of  the  scale  correspond- 
ing to  that  level  are  then  read  off;  they  indi- 
cate the  per-centage  strength  of  the  sample 
The  bicarbonate  of  s^  of  commerce 
frequently  contains  some  neutral  carbonate 
I  of  soda,  which  should  be  removed  before 
>  using  it  for  that  and  for  the  foUowing  pro- 
cess ;  this  is  easily  done  by  washing  it  with 
a  moderate  quantity  of  cold  water,  which 
dissolves  the  nentral  carbonate,  but  leaves  the  greater  portion  of  the  bicarbonate  in  an 

undissolved  state ;  it  should  then  be  dried 
spontaneously  b^  spreading  it  in  the  air, 
and  then  kept  m  stopperol  bottles  ;  for 
though  bicarbonate  cf  soda  does  not 
undergo  decomposition  by  exposure  to 
dry  air,  a  moist  atmosphere  converts  a 
portion  of  it  into  a  neutral  carbonate, 
with  5  equivalents  of  water  (NaO,  CO* 
5HO). 

Acidimetrical  operations  may  likewise 
be  performed  by  determining  the  weight 
instead  of  the  volumes  of  Sie  carbonic 
acid  expelled  from  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
or  of  soda,  by  a  given  quantity  of  acid. 
For  this  purpose  either  of  the  apparatus 
contrived  bv  Dr.  Ure,  and  represented 
in  the  margm,  may  be  used.  The  details 
of  their  construction  are  given  in  Axka- 
\  LixxTRT,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
^        \  ferred. 

j     Since  1  eqmvalent  of  any  acid  will 

/  disengage  2  equivalents  ( »  44)  of  car- 

^^     bonic  acid  from  1  equivalent  (  «-  75)  of 

\  bicarbonate  of  soda,  it  is  evident  that  by 

determining  what  quantity  of  any  pure 

acid  is  capable  of  disen^agioff  or  expelling 

10   grains  of  carbomc  acid  |^s,  then 

taking  that  quantity  of  the  acid  to  be 
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exmmined,  and  cansing  it  to  react  upon  a  maas  of  bicarbonata  of  iod*  mora  than 
aofficieiit  to  satarate  or  neatralise  it  (in  order  to  make  fare  that  the  acid  haa  pio- 
dueed  all  ita  effect),  the  loaa  suatained  after  the  operation  Irom  the  carbonic  gaa 
expelled,  multiplied  by  ten,  will  at  once  indicate  the  exact  per-centage  of  neal  acid 
contained  in  the  aample  examined.  Of  coorae  the  wei^t  of  acid  capable  of  dia- 
engaging  exactly  10  graina  of  carbonic  acid  gas  variea  with  each  kind  of  acid ;  and 
thai  weight  is  fonnd  by  dividing  10  times  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid,  whatCTer  it 
ma  J  be,  by  44 ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  atomic  weight  of  the  two  eqnivalenta  of  carbonic 
acid  gaa  contained  in  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

For  anlphoric  acid,  for  example,  the  proportion  would  be  aa  follows :  — 

aco«         so* 

44         :        40        :  :         10    .     :        x 
X  «  9*09  (or  more  correctly,  9'1> 

Applying  this  rale,  the  weights  to  be  taken  are  aa  follows,  in  reference  to  —    • 


Dry  SDlphuric  acid 
„    nitric  acid    - 
„   hydrochloric  acid 
M   acetic  (dry) 

Crystallised  tartaric  acid 
„         citric  acid 


9-1 
19-S7 

8-99 
11-59 
84-09 
43-64 


Each  of  these  qoantities  of  real  acid,  with  25  or  26  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
will  giye  off  10  grains  of  carbonic  add  gas ;  and  hence,  by  adding  a  cypher,  that  ia, 
multiplying  by  ten,  whaterer  weight  the  apparatus  loses  denotes  the  per-centage  of 
acid  in  the  sample  under  trial,  without  the  neoessi^  of  any  arithmetical  reduction. 
Let  OS  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  apparatus,  being  charged  with  9*1  grains  of  a 
aample  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  found,  after  the  experiment,  to  ^re  lost  7-5  grains ;  this 
multiplied  by  10  » 75-0  ;  therefore  the  sample  contained  75  per  cent,  of  dry  sidphuric 
acid.  If  the  apparatus  had  lost  2-44  gnuns  thus,  it  would  have  indicated  24-4  per  cent 
of  dry  or  anhydrous  acid.  Persons  accustomed  to  the  French  metrical  system  may  use 
decigrammea  instead  of  grains,  and  they  will  arriTe  at  the  same  per-centage  results. 
Another  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  ireigbt  of  carbonic  expelled  for  the  pur- 
poses of  either  acidimetrjr  or  alkalimetry,  and  which  the  operator  himself  may  readily 
construct,  is  represented  in^^.  13. 

A  is  a  small  matrass,  with  a  somewhat  wide  mouth,  ca- 
pable, howerer,  of  being  hermetically  closed  by  a  cork  per- 
forated with  two  holes,  through  one  A  which  a  bulbous  tube, 

B,   passes  filled  with  fragments  of  chloride  of  calcium; 

through  the  other  hole  a  tube,c,  is  introduced,  sufficiently  long 

to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  matrass  A. 

A  certain  quantity  (say  25  grains)  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 

greater  than  is  required  for  saturation,  is  then  introduced 

into  the  matrass  ▲,  and  likewise  enough  water  to  coyer  it. 

A  small  glass  test-tube  is  next  charged  with  the  proper 

quantity  of  the  acid  to  be  examined,  namely,  9*1  if  for  sul* 

phuric  acid,  12-27  if  for  nitric  acid,  &c.  &c,  as  before-men- 
tioned, and  it  is  carefully  introduced  into  the  matrass  A, 

taking  care  that  the  acid  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 

bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  is  easily  avoided  by  lowering  the 

tube  containing  the  acid  into  the  matrass  with  a  thread,  or 

by  carefully  sliding  it  down,  and  keeping  it  nearly  in  an 

upright  position,  leaning  against  the  sides  of  the  matrass,  as 

shown  by  the  letter  h.    The  matrass  is  then  to  be  closed 

with  the  cork  provided  with  its  tubes,  as  above  directed,  and 

the  whole  is  accurately  weighed.   This  done,  the  apparatus  is 

gently  jerked,  or  tilted,  on  one  side,  so  as  to  fsause  a  portion 

of  the  acid  in  the  tube  h  to  flow  among  the  bicarbonate  of 

soda  on  which  it  is  resting.    A  disengagement  of  carbonic 

acid  gas  immediately  takes  place  from  the  decomposition  of 
.  the  carbonate  of  soda  by  the  acid.    When  the  violent  efferves- 
cence has  subsided,  a  flnesh  quantity  of  acid  is  again  jerked,  or 

spilled,  out  of  the  tube,  until  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  emptied, 

the  tube  occupying  now  a  horizontal  position,  as  represented 

by  letter  a.    The  water,  which  is  mechanically  carried  off  by  the  carbonic  acid,  ia 

arrested  b^  the  chloride  of  calcium  of  the  bulbous  tube  b.     'When  all  disengagement 

of  carbonic  acid  gas  has  ceased,  even  after  shaking  the   apparatus,  the  residuary 
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gas  is  socked  up  throngli  the  bulbous  tube  b,  while  the  atmospheric  air  enters 
at  the  orificCf  d,  of  the  bent  tube,  c,  to  replace  it.  If  the  apparatus  has  become 
warm  during  the  reaction,  it  should  be  allowed  to  cool  completely,  and  it  is  thea 
weighed  agiun  aconratelj.  The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  weighing-, 
the  loss  represents,  of  course,  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  expelled,  and  con- 
sequently the  per-centa^  of  real  acid  contained  in  the  sample. 

Instead  of  the  precedmg  arrangement,  the  apparatus  contrived  by  Drs.  Fresenius 
and  Will  may  be  used.     The  figure  in  the  margin  at  once  renders  the  construction 

of  that  apparatus  intelligible,  and  as  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  given  in  the  article  on  Alkaumetbt, 
the  reader  is  accordingly  referred  thereto.  When 
that  contrivance  is  used  for  acidimetrical  purposes, 
proceed  as  follows: — Fill  bottle  a  with  ordinary  oil 
of  vitriol  to  about  one-half  of  its  capacity,  and  pour 
into  bottle  b  the  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  acid 
to  be  examined,  namely,  9*1  grains  for  sulphuric 
acid,  12*27  for  nitric  acid.  8tc  &c.,  according  to  the 
rule  and  table  given  (page  29),  and  dilute  it  with 
water,  so  that  bottle  b  may  be  one-third  fulL  Put 
now  into  a  test-tube  a  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  sufficient  to  saturate  the-  weight  of  acid  con- 
tained in  bottle  b,  and  suspend  it  into  that  bottle 
by  means  of  a  thread,  kept  tight  by  the  pressure  of 
the  cork.  Weigh  now  the  whole  apparatus  accu- 
rately; this  done,  carefully  loosen  the  thread,  so 
that  the  test-tube  charged  with  bicarbonate  of  soda 
may  fall  into  the  acid,  and  the  cork  being  instantly 
adjusted  air-tight,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  disengaged  is  led  by  tube  c  into  the  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  of  bottle  a,  which  absorbs  all  its 
moisture  before  it  finally  escapes  through  the  tube  a.  When  all  effervescence  has 
ceased,  the  operator,  by  applying  his  lips  to  that  tube  a,  sucks  out  all  the  residuary 
carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  the  apparatus,  and  replaces  it  by  atmospheric  air, 
which  enters  at  d.  The  apparatus,  if  it  have  become  warm,  should  be  allowed  to 
cool  completely,  and  on  weighing  it  again  the  loss  indicates  the  per-centage  of  real 
acid  present  in  the  sample. 

The  balance  used  in  these  methods  should,  of  course,  be  sufficiently  delicate  to 
indicate  small  weights  when  heavily  laden. 

We  shall  terminate  this  article  by  a  description  of  Liebig*s  acidimetrical  method  of 
determining  the  amount  of  prussic  acid  contained  in  solutions ;  for  example,  in  medi- 
cinal prussic  acid,  in  laurel  and  bitter-almond  water,  essence  of  bitter  almonds,  and 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  process  is  based  upon  the  following  reaction : — When  an 
excess  of  caustic  potash  is  poured  in  a  solution  which  contains  prussic  acid,  cyanide 
of  potassium  is,  of  course,  formed ;  and  if  nitrate  of  silver  be  then  poured  in  such  a 
liquor,  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  is  produced,  but  it  is  immediately  redis- 
solved  by  shaking,  because  a  double  cvanide  of  silver  and  of  potassium  ( Ag  Cy  + 
K  Cy)  is  formed,'  which  dissolves ,  without  alteration,  in  the  excess  of  potash  em- 
ployed. The  addition  of  &  fresh  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  produces  again  a 
precipitate  which  agitation  causes  to  disappear  as  before  ;  and  this  reaction  goes  on 
until  half  the  amount  of  prussic  acid  present  in  the  liquor  has  been  taken  up  to 
produce  cyanide  of  silver,  the  other  half  being  engaged  with  the  potassium  in  the 
formation  of  a  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  of  potassium,  as  just  said.  As  soon, 
however,  as  this  point  is  reached,  any  new  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  poured  in  the 
liquor  causes  the  cyanide  of  potassium  to  react  upon  the  silver  of  the  nitrate,  to  pro- 
duce a  permanent  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver,  which  indicates  that  the  reaction  is 
complete,  and  that  the  assay  is  terminated.  The  presence  of  chlorides,  fkr  from 
interfering,  is  desirable,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  common  salt  is  accordingly  added, 
the  reaction  of  chloride  of  silver  being  analogous  to  that  of  the  cyanide  of  the  same 
metal. 

To  determine  the  strength  of  prussic  acid  according  to  the  aboTe  process,  a  test  or 
normal  solution  should  be  first  prepared,  which  is  as  follows :  — 

Since  1  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  silver  (sHO)  represents,  as  we  have  seen,  2 
equivalents  of  prussic  acid  (i- 54),  dissolve,  therefore,  170  grains  of  pure  fused  nitrate 
of  silver  in  10,000  water-grains'  measure  of  pure  water;  1000  water-grains*  measure 
(1  acidimeter  full)  of  such  solution  will  therefore  contain  17  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  will  therefore  represent  5*4  grains  of  prussic  acid ;  and  consequently  each 
acidimetrical  division  0'054  grain  of  pure  prussic  acid. 
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Take  now  a  given  weight  or  measure  of  the  sample  of  prassie  acid,  or  cyanide  of 
potassinm,  or  laurel,  or  hitter-almond  water,  or  essence  of  hitter  almonds  ;  dilute  it 
with  three  or  four  timet  its  Tolnme  of  water,  add  eaostic  potash  nntil  the  whole  is 
Tendered  alkaline,  and  carefully  pour  into  it  a  certain  quantity  of  the  normal  silver 
solution  from  the  acidimeter  until  a  slight  precipitate  begins  to  appear  which  cannot 
be  rediasolved  by  agitation ;  observe  the  number  of  acidimetrical  divisions  of  the  test 
ailver  solution  employed,  and  that  number  multiplied  by  0*054  wilt,  of  course, 
indicate  tiie  proportion  of  prussic  acid  present  in  the  quantity  of  the  sample  operated 
upon. 

For  such  liquids  which,  like  laurel-water,  contain  very  little  prussic  acid,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  dilute  the  test  silver  liquor  with  nine  times  its  bulk  of  water  ;  a  decimal 
solution  is  thus  obtained,  each  acidimetrical  division  of  which  will  only  represent 
0*0054  of  prussic  acid,  by  which  figure  the  number  of  divisions  employed  should  then 
he  multiphed. 

As  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds  mixed  with  water  is  turbid,  it  is  abeolutely  neces- 
taij  to  add  and  shnke  it  with  u  snfficient  quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  the  partidea 
of  oil  to  which  the  milkiness  is  due,  and  render  it  quite  clear. 

Instirad  of  an  acidimeter,  an  ordinary  balance  may  be  used  as  follows  :  —  Take  63 
grains  of  liised  nitrate  of  silver,  and  dissolve  them  in  5937  grains  weight  of  pure 
distiUed  water,  making  altogether  6000  grains  weight  of  test  silver  solution.  Weigh 
off  now  in  a  beaker  any  quantity,  say  100,  or,  if  very  weak,  1000  grains'  weight  of  the 
sample  of  prussic  acid  to  be  examined,  dilute  it  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  mix  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  a  few  drops 
of  eaostic  potash  over  and  above  the  quantity  necessary  to  make  it  alkaline.  Pour 
now  earefuUy  into  the  liquor  so  prepared  a  portion  of  the  test  solution  of  silver 
alluded  to,  until  a  turbidness  or  milkiness  begins  to  be  formed  which  does  not  dis- 
appear by  agitation,  and  which  indicates  that  tiie  reaction  is  complete.  Every  300 
grains  c(  the  test  sihrer  solutbn  employed  represents  1  grain  weight  of  pure  anhydrous 
prosaic  acid. 

The  rationale  of  these  numbers  is  evident :  since  1  equiv.  <-  170  of  nitrate  of  silver 
correspond  to  2  equiv.  t-  54  of  prussic  acid ;  63  of  nitrate  of  silver  correspond  to  SO 
of  prussic  acid,  and  consequently  300  of  a  solution  containing  63  of  nitrate  of  flolver 
in  6000  correspond  to  1  of  prussic  acid  thus :  — • 

170  :  54  :.   63    :    20 
6000  :  20  ::  800    :    1 

Lastly,  the  strength  of  prussic  acid  may  also  be  determined  with  an  ordinary 
balance  by  a  method  proposed  hy^  Dr.  Ure,  which  method,  however,  is  much  Icsis 
convenient  than  that  of  Liebig  ;  it  consists  in  adding  peroxide  of  mercury,  in  fine 
powder,  to  the  liquor  which  contains  prussic  acid,  unUl  it  ceases  to  be  dissolved.  As 
the  equivalent  of  peroxide  of  mercury  »  108,  is  exactly  four  times  that  of  prussic 
add  —  27,  the  weight  of  peroxide  of  mercury  employed  divided  by  four  will  give 
the  quantity  of  prussic  acid  present* — A.  N. 

ACIPENSER.  A  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  to  which  the  Sturgeon  belongs, 
and  from  which  isin^ass  is  obtained.    See  Isinglass. 

ACONITINE.  C*  H**  NO*!  A  poisonous  alkaloid  constituting  the  active  prin- 
eii^  <^  the  Aconite,  Aeoniium  Napeibu. — C.  G.  W. 

ACORNS.  The  seed  of  the  oak  (quereus).  These  possess  some  of  the  properties 
of  the  bark ;  but  in  a  very  diluted  degree.  Acorns  are  now  rarely  used.  Pigs  are 
sometimes  fed  upon  them.    308  bushels  were  imported  in  1855. 

ACORUS  CALAMUS.  The  common  sweet  flag.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
England,  growing  abundantly  in  the  rivers  of  Norfolk;  from  which  county  the 
London  market  is  chiefly  supplied.  The  radix  calami  aromatici  of  the  shops  occurs 
in  flattened  pieces  about  one  iiich  wide  and  four  or  five  inches  long.  It  is  employed 
medicinally  as  an  aromatic,  and  it  is  said  to  be  used  by  some  distillers  to  flavour  gio. 
The  essential  oil  {cieum  acori  calami)  of  the  sweet  flag  is  used  by  snuff-makers  for 
scenting  snuff,  and  it  sometimes  enters  as  one  of  the  aromatic  ingredients  of  aromatic 
vinegar. — Pereira, 

ACR08PIRE.  (P/vma/e,  Fr. ;  Blaitkeim^  Germ.)  The  sprout  at  the  end  of  seeds 
when  thev  begin  to  germinate.  The  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signi- 
fying highest  and  «ptrr,  and  has  been  adopted  on  account  of  its  spiral  form.  It  is  the 
plome  or  plumule  of  modem  botanists.  Malsters  use  the  name  to  express  the  growing 
of  the  barley.     "  The  first  leaves  that  appear  when  com  sprouts." — UndUy, 

ACRYLAMINE,  or  ALLYLAMINE.    (C«H'  N.)    A  new  alkaloid  obtained  by 

«  Thm  mothodi  of  ettliratlng  the  amount  of  hydroralphuric  add  (tnlpharalted  hydrogen)  and  of 
toatalUc  kolphiiNti  in  mineral  waters,  Ac,  will  ba  round  ondar  the  head  SuLPHYPBOinmiy. 
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Hofmaim  and  Cahonu,  by  boiling  cyanate  of  allyle  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash. 
It  boUs  at  about  3650.— C.  G.  W. 

ACTINISM.  (From  herly,  a  ray;  signifying  merely  the  power  of  a  ray,  irithout 
defining  what  character  of  ray  is  intended.) 

As  early  as  1812,  M.  Berard  (in  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Sdences,  on 
some  observations  made  by  him  of  the  phenomena  of  solar  action)  drew  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  three  yery  distinct  sets  of  physical  powers  were  manifested.  Lnminona 
power,  Heat-producing  power,  and  Chemical  power.  Chaptal,  Berthollet,  and  Biot 
reported  on  this  paper  by  M.  Berard ;  and,  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  this  very 
important  in(}uiry  had  proceeded  in  the  hands  of  this  philosoper,  the  following 
quotation  is  giyen  fh)m  their  report 

**  M.  Benund  found  that  the  chemical  intensity  was  greatest  at  the  violet  end  of  the 
spectrum,  and  that  it  extended,  as  Ritter  and  WoUaston  had  observed,  a  little  beyond 
that  extremity.  When  he  left  substances  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  the  action  of 
each  ray,  he  observed  sensible  effects,  though  with  an  intensity  continually  decreas- 
ing, in  the  indigo  and  blue  rays.  Hence  we  must  consider  it  as  extremely  probable, 
that  if  he  had  been  able  to  employ  reactions  still  more  sensible,  he  would  have 
observed  analogous  effects,  but  still  more  feeble,  even  in  the  other  rays.  To  show 
clearly  the  great  disproportion  which  exists  in  this  respect  between  the  energies  of 
different  rays,  M.  Berard  concentrated,  by  means  of  a  lens,  all  that  part  of  the 
spectrum  which  extends  from  the  green  to  the  extreme  violet^  and  he  concentrated,  by 
another  lens,  all  that  portion  which  extends  from  the  green  to  the  extremity  of  the  red 
ray.  This  last  pencil  formed  a  white  point,  so  brilliant  that  the  eyes  were  scarcely 
able  to  endure  it,  yet  the  muriate  of  silver  remained  exposed  more  than  two  houra  to 
this  brilliant  point  of  light,  without  undergoing  any  sensible  alteration.  On  the  other 
hand,  whea  exposed  to  the  other  pencil,  which  was  much  less  bright  and  less  hot,  it 
was  blackened  in  less  than  six  minutes.  *****  If  we  wish  to  consider  solar  light 
as  composed  of  three  distinct  substances,  one  which  occasions  Ught^  another  heatt  and 
the  third  chemical  combinatums^  it  will  follow  that  each  of  those  substances  inseparable 
by  the  prism  into  an  infinity  of  different  modifications,  like  Light  itself;  since  we  find, 
by  experiment,  that  each  of  the  three  properties,  chemical^  ctuorific,  and  coUmrifie,  is 
spread,  though  unequally,  over  a  certain  extent  of  the  spectrum.  Hence  we  must 
suppose,  on  that  hypothesis,  that  there  exists  three  spectnims  one  above  another; 
namely,  a  calorific,  a  colourific,  and  a  chemical  spectrum." 

This  was  the  earliest  indication  of  the  probable  existence  of  a  physical  force,  in 
the  solar  rays,  distinct  fh)m  Light  and  Heat  A  large  number  of  philosophers  still 
hold  to  the  idea  that  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  the  sunbeam  are  due  to 
lightf  and  this  idea  is  confirmed  in  the  public  mind  by  the  universal  adoption  .of  the 
term  photography  (light^drawings)  to  indicate  the  production  of  pictures  by  the 
agency  of  the  sunbeam.     See  Photoobapht. 

The  actual  conditions  of  the  sunbeam  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  annexed 
woodcut,  and  attention  to  the  following  description,^^.  15  : 
a  b  represents  the  prismatic  spectrum— as  obtained  by  the  de- 
composition of  white  light  by  theprism->or  Newtonian  luminous 
spectrum,  consisting  of  certain  bands  of  colour.  Newton  deter* 
mined  those  rays  to  be  seven  in  number;  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet ;  recent  researches,  by  Sir  John 
Herachel  and  others,  have  proved  the  existence  of  two  other 
rays ;  one,  the  extreme  red  or  crimson  ray  c,  found  at  the  least 
refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  other  occurring  at  the 
most  fhingible  end,  or  beyond  the  violet  rays,  which  is  a  laven- 
der or  grey  ray.  Beyond  this  point  up  to/.  Professor  Stokes 
has  discovered  a  new  set  of  rays,  which  are  only  brought  into 
view  when  the  light  is  received  upon  the  surfaces  of  bodies 
which  possess  the  property  of  altering  the  refrangibility  of 
the  rays.  Those  rays  have  been  called  the  fluorexent  rays, 
from  the  circumstance  that  some  of  the  varieties  of  Fluor 
Spar  exhibit  this  phenomenon  in  a  remarkable  manner.  (See 
Fluobescemce.)  The  curved  line  l  from  a  to  c  indicates  the 
fhll  extent  of  the  luminous  spectrum,  the  point  marked  i« 
showing  the  maximum  of  illuminating  power,  which  exists  in 
J  5  the  yellow  ray. 

^        Sir  William  Herschel  and  Sir  Henry  Englefield  determined, 
in  the  firat  instance,  the  maximum  point  for  the  calorific  rays, 
and  Sir  John  Herschel  subsequently  confirmed  their  results, 
proving  that  the  greatest  heat  was  found  below  the  red  ray, 
and  that  it  gradually  diminished  in  power  with  the  increase  of  refrangibility  in  the 
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rays,  eeasmg  entirelj  in  the  Tiolet  raj.     Heat  rays  have  been  detected  down  to  the 
point  dj  aM  the  curved  line  h  indicates  the  extent  of  their  action. 

Now,  if  any  substance  capable  of  undergoing  chemical  change  be  exposed  to  this  spec- 
trum, the  result  will  be  found  to  be  such  as  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure 
and^i^.  16.  Over  the  space  upon  which  the  greatest  amount  of  light  falls,  t.e.  the  region 
of  the  yellow  and  orange  rays  l,  no  chemical  change  is  effected :  by  prolonged  action 
a  slight  change  is  brooght  about  where  the  red  ray  falls,  r,  but  from  the  mean  green 
ray  o  op  to  the  point/,  a  certain  amount  of  chemical  action  is  maintained;  Uie  maximum 
enaction  being  in  the  blue  and  violet  rays  a.  Thus  the  curve  line  (Jig.  15)  from 
e  to  y  repreaents  the  extent  and  degree  of  chemical  power  as  manifested  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  Two  maxima  are  marked  a  a,  differing  widely  however  in  their 
degree. 

Here,  as  in  Berard's  experiments,  we  see  that  where  the  light  is  the        16 
strongest,  there  is  no  chemical  action,  and  that  as  the  luminous  power 
diminishes  the  chemical  force  is  more  decidedly  manifested. 

Again,  we  find  that  if  we  take  a  piece  of  yellow  glass,  stained  with 
oxide  of  silver,  we  have  a  medium  which  entirely  prevents  the  permeation 
of  the  chemical  rays,  though  it  obstructs  no  Light  But»  if  a  very  dark 
blue  glass  is  taken,  we  find  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  luminous  rays  are 
ohfitmcted,  while  the  chemical  rays  permeate  it  most  freely.  Numerous 
experiments  of  an  analogous  character  appear  to  prove  that  the  chemical 
and  lominoiis  powers  of  the  sunbeam  are  balanced  against  each  other  (see 
Hunt's  ''Researches  on  Light'*),  that  they  are  indeed  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples or  powers.  That  there  are  three  very  distmct  sets  of  phenomena, 
every  one  admits. 

LiiGHT  (lumMouM  power),  to  which  belongs  the  phenomena  of  vision  and 
the  production  of  colour. 

Heat  (calorific  power),  the  fhnction  of  which  appears  to  be  the  deter- 
mining the  physical  condition  of  all  matter,  as  regards  its  solid,  fluid,  or  ' 
gaseous  condition. 

AcTiNisx  {chemical  power),  to  which  all  the  phenomena  of  photogra- 
phy are  due,  and  many  of  the  more  remarkable  changes  observed  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

ACTINOGRAPH.  A  name  given  to  an  instrument  for  recording  the 
variations  in  the  chemical  (actinic)  power  of  the  solar  beams.  The  name 
signifies  ray  writer. 

A CT INOMETER.  (Ray  measurer.)  The  name  of  various  forms  of  in- 
strumenta,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  measure  the  direct  heat  radiations 
from  the  sun.  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  instruments  employed 
to  measure  the  varying  intensities  of  Light 

ADDITIONS.  Such  articles  as  are  added  to  the  fermenting  wash  of 
the  distiller,  were  of  old  distinguished  by  this  trivial  name. 

ADHESION  (sticking  together).  The  union  of  two  surfaces.  With  the  phenomena 
which  are  dependent  upon  bringing  two  surfaces  so  closely  together  that  the  influ- 
ence of  cohesion  is  exerted,  we  have  not  to  deaL  In  arts  and  manufactures,  adhe- 
sion is  effected  by  interposing  between  the  surfaces  to  be  united,  some  body  possessing 
peculiar  properties,  such  as  gum,  plaster,  resin,  marine  or  ordinary  glue,  and  various 
kinds  of  cement.  (See  those  articles.)  In  many  treatises,  there  has  been  a  sad  con- 
fusion between  the  terms  adhesion  and  cohesion.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  litera- 
ture shows  a  growing  carelessness  in  this  respect  Adhesion  should  be  restricted  to 
mean,  sticJiing  together  by  means  of  some  interposed  substance ;  cohesion,  the  state 
of  onion  effected  by  natural  attraction. 

Not  only  is  adhesion  exhibited  in  works  of  art  or  manufacture,  we  find  it  very 
strikingly  exhibited  in  nature.  Fragments  of  rocks  which  have  been  shattered  by 
convulsion  are  found  to  be  cemented  together  by  silica,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
the  like.  We  sometimes  find  portions  of  stone  cemented  together  by  the  ores  of  the 
metals ;  and,  again,  broken  parts  of  mineral  lodes  are  frequently  reunited  by  the 
earthy  minerals. 

ADIPOCIRE.  From  adeps,  fat ;  cera,  wax.  (Adipocire,  Fr. ;  Fettwachs,  Germ.)  The 
hXtj  matter  supposed  to  be  generated  in  dead  bodies  buried  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. It  is  chiefly  margarate  of  ammonia.  In  1786  and  1787,  when  the  churchyard 
of  the  Innocents,  at  Paris,  was  cleaned  out,  and  the  bones  transported  to  the  Catacombs, 
it  was  discoveied  that  not  a  few  of  the  cadaores  were  converted  into  a  saponaceous 
white  substance,  more  especially  many  of  those  which  had  been  interred  for  fifteen 
years  in  one  pit,  to  the  amount  of  1500,  in  coffins  closely  packed  together.  These 
bodies  were  flattened  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  pressure ;  and,  though  they 
generally  retained  their  shape,  there  was  deposited  round  the  bones  of  several  a 
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greyUh  white,  somewhat  soft,  flexible  Bubstance.  Fourcroy  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  1789,  a  memoir  which  appeared  to  prove  that  the  fatty  body  was  an 
ammoniacal  soap  containing  phosphate  of  lime ;  that  the  fat  was  similar  to  sper- 
maceti, as  it  assumed,  on  slow  cooling,  a  foliated  crystallioe  structure ;  as  also  to  wax, 
as,  when  rapidly  cooled,  it  became  granular ;  hence  he  called  it  adipocire.  Its  meltmjr 
point  was  62-5<^  C.  (126-5°  F.) 

This  substance  was  again  examined  by  ChcTrenl,  in  1812,  and  was  found  by  1»ttn 
to  contain  margaric  acid,  oleic  acid,  combined  with  a  yellow  colouring  odorous  matter, 
besides  ammonia,  a  little  lime,  potash,  oxide  of  iron,  salts  of  lactic  acid,  an  azotised 
substance;  and  was  therefore  considered  as  a  combination  of  margaric  and  oleic 
acids,  in  variable  proportions.  These  fat  acids  are  obviously  generated  by  the 
reaction  of  the  ammonia  upon  the  margarine  and  oleine,  though  they  eventually  lose 
the  greater  part  of  that  volatile  alkalL  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  chlorestine. 
See  Fat  and  Fattt  Bodies. 

Bog  butter  is  said  to  be  a  similar  substance ;  and  Adipocibe  is  a  synonyme  of 
Hatchettine,  or  rock  fat 

ADIPOSE  SUBSTANCE  or  ADIPOSE  TISSUE.  (Tim  araisseux,  Fr.)  An 
animal  oil,  resembling  in  its  essential  properties  the  vegetable  oUs.  During  life,  it 
appears  to  exist  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state ;  but,  in  the  dead  animal,  it  is  frequently 
found  in  a  solid  form,  constituting  wet,  which,  when  divested  of  the  membrane  in 
which  it  is  contained,  is  called  talloiv.     See  Tai.low,  Oilb,  &c. 

ADIT,  or  ADIT  LEVEL.  The  horizontal  entrance  to  amine;  a  passage  or 
level  driven  into  the  hill-side.    The  accompanying  section  gives,  for  the  purpose  of 

distinctness,  an  exaggerated  sec- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  subterra* 
nean  wcfrkings  of  a  metalliferous 
mine.  It  should  be  understood 
that  d  represents  a  minerallode, 
upon  which  the  shaft,  a,  has  been 
sank.  At  a  certain  depth  from 
the  sur^e  of  the  hill  the  miners 
would  be  inconvenienced  by  water, 
consequently  a  level  is  driven  in 
from  the  side  of  the  hill,  6,  through 
which  the  water  flows  off,  and 
through  which  also  the  miner  can 
bring  out  the  broken  rock,  or  any 
ores  which  he  may  obtain.  Proceeding  still  deeper,  supposing  the  workings  to  have 
commenced,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  at  a  certain  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  similar 
conditions  to  those  described  again  arising,  another  level  is  driven  so  as  to  intersect 
the  shaft  or  shafts,  as  shown  at  c.  In  this  case,  b  would  be  called  the  skaUow,  and  c 
the  deep  adit  The  economy  of  such  works  as  these-  is  great,  saving  the  cost  of  ex- 
pensive pumping  machinery,  and,  in  many  cases,  saving  also  considerable  labour  in 
the  removal  of  ores  or  other  matter  fh>m  the  mine. 

The  great  Gwennap  Adit  in  Cornwall,  with  its  branches,  was  cut  through  the  solid 
rock  for  nearly  30  miles ;  through  it  numerous  mines  are  drained  to  a  certain  depth, 
and  the  water  pumped  from  greater  depths  discharged.  The  Nentforce  Level,  or 
Adit  in  Alston  Moor,  has  been  wrought  under  the  course  of  the  river  Nent,  and 
it  extends  about  34  miles  into  that  important  mining  district 

ADULTERATION.  The  practice  of  debasing  any  product  of  manufacture  by 
the  introduction  of  cheap  and  often  iigurious  materials. 

The  extent  to  which  the  adulteration  of  almost  every  useful  article  is  carried,  is  at 
once  a  disgrace  to  the  trading  conmiunity,  and  a  standing  reflection  on  an  age  which 
boasts  of  its  high  moral  character. 

ADZE.  A  cutting  instrument ;  differing  from  the  axe  by  the  edge  being  placed 
at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  handle,  and  being  slightly  curved  up  or  inflected  towards  it 
The  instrument  is  held  in  both  hands,  whilst  the  operator  stands  upon  his  work  in  a 
stooping  position ;  the  handle  being  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  long,  and  the 
weight  of  the  blade  from  two  to  four  pounds.  The  adze  is  swung  in  a  circular  path 
almost  of  the  same  curvature  as  the  blade,  the  shoulder  joint  being  the  centre  of 
motion,  and  the  entire  arm  and  tool  forming,  as  it  were,  one  inflexible  radius  ;  the 
tool,  therefore,  makes  a  succession  of  small  arcs,  and  in  each  blow  the  arm  of  the 
workman  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  thigh,  which  serves  as  a  stop  to  prevent 
accident.  In  coarse  preparatory  works,  the  workman  directs  his  adze  through  the 
space  between  his  two  feet ;  he  thus  surprises  us  by  the  quantity  of  wood  removed ; 
in  fine  works  he  frequently  places  his  toes  over  the  spot  to  be  wrought,  and  the  adze 
penetrates  two  or  three  inches  beneath  the  sole  of  the  shoe ;  and  he  thus  surprises  os 
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by  the  apparent  danger,  yet  perfect  working  of  the  instrument,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  &  shipwright  in  particolar,  almost  rivals  the  joiner  s  plane ;  it  is  with  him  the 
neariy  nnivenal  paring  instrument,  and  is  used  upon  works  in  all  positions.  -*  Holt" 
zapfrdL 

^OLIAN  HARP.  A  musical  instrument ;  the  invention  of  Kircher ;  although 
it  was  probably  indicated  by  Hero  of  Alexandria.  The  musical  sounds  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  a  current  of  air  upon  strings  placed  above  a  long  box  of  thin  deaL 
The  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph  on  the  sides  of  our  railroads  are  frequently  set  in 
aoch  a  state  of  vibration  by  the  wind,  that  they  become  gigantic  .£olian  harps. 

a£  RATED  WATER.  The  common  commercial  name  of  water  artificially  im* 
pregnated  wiUi  carbonic  acid. 

AEROLITES.  Meteoric  stones.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  masses  of  solid  matter 
have  ftllen  from  the  atmosphere  upon  this  earth.  Various  hypotheses  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  them ;  amongst  others  the  following  may  be  named :  — 

1.  That  they  are  aggregations  of  solid  matter  which  take  place  in  the  higher 
legions  of  the  air.  When  we  remember  that  hydrogen  gass  will  ditaohe,  and  carry 
off  in  an  invisible  state  man^  of  our  metals,  and  that  all  known  metals  are  volatile  under 
certain  conditions  of  heat,  it  will  be  evident  that  such  combinations  might  take  place. 

2.  That  they  are  projected  frt>m  volcanoes  in  the  moon.  The  researches  of  Nas- 
myth,  Smyth,  and  others  appear  to  prove  that  our  satellite,  whatever  may  have  been 
her  condition  at  one  period,  is  now  in  a  state  of  repose;  nothing  like  an  active 
volcano  has  been  discovered  on  the  moon's  surface. 

3.  That  a  belt  or  belts  of  fragments  of  matter  circulate  in  a  certain  orbit  or  orbits 
around  the  sun,  and  that  these  fragments,  sometimes  entering  our  atmosphere,  are 
involved  in  the  earth's  influences,  and  fall  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gniTitation.  The 
flights  of  '^  shooting  stars  "  which  are  observed  at  peculiar  periods  appear  to  favour 
this  view. 

It  is  evident  that  meteoric  stones  are  of  cosmical  origin ;  and  the  composition, 
therefore,  of  such  as  have  been  examined,  shows  us  the  composition  of  masses  of 
matter  existing  beyond  the  earth.  A  few  analyses  of  meteoric  stones  will  exhibit 
the  chemical  character  of  these  extraordinary  masses. 
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A  meteorite  fell  at  Dharwar,  in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  15th  February,  1848,  which  gave 
58*3  per  cent  of  silicates  insoluble  in  aqua  regia ;  2*5  of  sulphur,  6-76  of  nickel,  and 
22*18  of  iron.  Another  stone  from  Singhur,  near  Ponna,  in  the  Deccan,  gave 
earthy  silicate,  19*5  -,  iron,  69-16  ;  and  nickel,  4*24.  Ehrenberg  examined  a  black 
inky  rain-water  which  fell  in  Ireland  on  the  15th  of  April,  1849,  and  found  the  black 
colour  to  consist  of  minute  particles  of  decayed  plants,  which  had  probably  been  brought 
by  the  trade  winds,  and,  floating  in  clouds  of  aqueous  vapour,  had  decayed. 

AEROSTATION ;  AERONAUTICS.  The  ascent  into  the  atmosphere  by  means 
of  balloons. 

The  Montgolfier  balloon  is  a  bag  filled  with  air  which  is  rarefied  by  the  action  of 
fire ;  and  thus  the  whole  mass  is  rendered  specifically  lighter  than  the  surrounding 
medium. 

The  investigatiotts  of  Cavendish  led  to  the  use  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  lightest  of 
known  bodies,  to  inflate  silken  bags ;  and  since  his  time  our  balloons  have  been  inflated 
with  either  pure  hydrogen,  or  with  common  coal  gas— carburetted  hydrogen. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  navigate  the 
air,  nothing  has  been  done  to  enable  the  aeronaut  to  steer  his  balloon.  In  whatever 
current  of  air  he  may  be,  with  that  current  he  moves;  until  this  difficulty  is  overcome, 
we  cannot  expect  any  satisfactory  results  from  aeronautics.  Some  interesting  and 
useful  experiments  have  been  made  by  using  captive  balloons,  by  which  we  have 
arrived  at  some  facte  connected  with  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  by  any  other  means.     See  Baixoons. 

jERUGO.  iVerdigru;  carbonate  of  copper,  which  see.)  The  name  formerly 
given  to  the  bright  green  rust,  produced  by  Uie  oxygen  of  the  air  and  carbonic 
acid,  npon  copper,  and  ite  alloys  bronze  and  brass.  The  Romans  gave  this  name ; 
they  considered  that  the  serugo  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  their  statues;  and 
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adjusted  the  composition  of  their  alloys  with  the  view  of  produciDg  the  finest  green 
colour.     This  was  frequently  effected  artificially ;  and  to  distinguish  the  real  ^m 
the  artficial  they  used  the  term  aruyo  nobilis.     This  is  the  patina  of  the  Italians ;  it 
is  the  same  as  verdigris. 
^THER.    See  Ether. 

AFFINITY.  The  term  used  hy  chemists  to  denote  the  peculiar  attractiye  Force 
which  produces  the  combination  of  dissimilar  substances, —  as  an  acid  with  an  alkali, 
or  of  sulphur  with  a  metal    See  Ure*s  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

AGARIC  of  the  oak;  called  also  surgeon*9  agaric,  spunk,  touchwood,  A  fongog 
found  growing  on  the  oak,  birch,  willow,  and  other  trees.     See  Amadou. 

AGATE.  An  instrument  used  by  gold- wire  drawers,  so  called  from  the  agate  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  it 

AGATE.  (Agate,  Fr. ;  Achat,  Gr.;  Achates,  Lat.)  A  siliceous  mineral ;  a  varie- 
gated variety  of  chalcedony. 

This  stone  is  the  *Ax^ti|s  of  the  Greeks,  by  whom  it  was  so  called  after  ^e  river 
in  Sicily  of  that  name,  whence,  according  to  Theophrastus,  agates  were  first  procured. 
Bochart,  with  much  probability,  deduces  the  name  from  the  Panic  and  Hebrew, 
nakad,  spotted. 

The  colours  of  agate  are  either  arranged  in  parallel  or  concentric  bands,  or  assume 
the  form  of  clouds  or  spots,  or  arborescent  and  moss-like  stains.  These  colours  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  metallic  oxides,  and  when  indistinct,  they  are  frequently  arti- 
ficially developed  or  produced.  By  boiling  the  colourless  stone  in  oil,  and  afterwards 
in  sulphuric  acid,  the  oil  is  absorbed  by  the  more  porous  layers  of  the  stone ;  it  subse- 
quently becomes  carbonised,  and  thus  the  contrast  of  the  various  colours  is  heightened. 
The  red  varieties,  also,  are  artificially  produced  by  boiling  them  in  a  solution  of 
proto-sulphate  of  iron ;  after  which,  upon  exposing  the  stones  to  heat,  peroxide  of 
iron  is  formed,  and  thus  red  bands,  or  rings,  of  varying  intensities,  are  produced. 
Cornelians  are  thus  very  commonly  formed  ;  the  colouring  matter  of  the  true  stone 
being  a  peroxide  of  iron. 

Agates  never  occur  in  a  crystalline  form,  but  in  the  form  of  rounded  pebbles ;  they 
are  translucent  by  transmitted  light,  but  are  not  transparent,  have  a  wax-Like  fhicture, 
and  they  are  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish. 

Agates  are  used  in  the  arts  for  inlaying,  and  for  burnishing  gold  and  silver  :  they 
are  also  made  into  mortars  for  chemiciU  purposes  ;  and  when  cut  and  polished,  they 
are  converted,  in  considerable  quantities,  into  brooches,  bracelets,  and  other  orna- 
mental articles. 

Agates  are  brought  to  this  country  from  Arabia,  India,  and  Oberstein,  in  Saxony : 
they  are  also  found  in  Perthshire,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  The  Scotch  Pebble 
is  a  variety  of  the  agate,  known  by  its  zigzag  pattern  as  the  Fortification  Agate. 

Agates  are  found  frequently  in  the  amygdaloid  rocks  of  Galgenburg,  near  Ober- 
stein. They  are  usually  ground  into  form,  cut,  and  polished,  at  water-mills  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  a  considerable  trade  in  them  is  carried  on. 

Moss  Agate,  or  Mocha  Stone,  is  a  chalcedony,  containing  within  it  dendritic  or 
moss-like  delineations,  of  an  opaque  brownish-yellow  colour,  which  are  due  to  oxyde 
of  manganese,  or  of  iron. — H.  W.  B. 

Agates  are  found  in  the  Canton  markets,  as  articles  of  commerce,  in  abundance, 
and  of  the  following  varieties  : 

The  white-veined  agate,  called  also  Mocha  Stone,  varies  from  1  to  8  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  dull,  milky  agate,  not  so  valuable,  occurs  in  sizes  of  1  to  10  inches. 
Lead-coloured  agate,  sometimes  uniform,  and  sometimes  spotted,  occurs  of  large 
size,  and  is  used  for  cups  and  boxes. 
Flesh-coloured. 

Blood-coloured.  This  is  sometimes  variegated  with  pale  blue  and  brown ;  the 
blue  always  surrounds  the  red ;  the  brown  has  the  tint  of  horn. 

Clouded  and  spotted  flesh-coloured  agate  is  found  subject  to  many  flaws. 
Red  agate,  with  yellow,  is  of  1  to  4  inches  in  diameter. 

The  yellow  has  various  tints.  Sometimes  the  pebbles  are  7  inches  in  length. 
The  yellow  agate  is  used  for  knife  handles. 

The  pale  yellow  agate  is  very  scarce ;  it  is  called  also  Leonina,  being  variegated 
with  white,  black,  and  green,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  lion*s  skin. 

Blackish-veined  brown  agate,  in  pieces  fW>m  2  to  7  inches  in  diameter,  is  very 
hard,  and  is  cut  into  seals,  buttons,  and  heads  of  canea,  &c.  with  natural  veins, 
or  fictitious  colours,  sunk  into  the  stone.    It  appears  to  be  of  much  value. 

— Oriental  Commerce. 
Agate  is  found  sufficiently  large  to  be  formed  into  mortars  for  chemical  purposes. 
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*'  The  royal  collection  at  Dresden  contains  a  table-service  of  German  agate  ;  and  at 
Vienna,  in  the  Imperial  cabinet,  there  is  an  oval  dish,  twenty-two  inches  in  length, 
formed  of  a  single  stone.'* — Dana. 

Agates  may  be  stained  artificially  by  soaking  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
afterwards  exposing  them  to  the  sun.  These  artificial  colours  disappear  on  laying 
the  stone  for  a  night  in  aquafortis.  A  knowledge  of  the  practicability  of  thus  staining 
agates  natnrally  leads  to  the  suspicion  of  many  of  the  colours  being  the  work,  not  of 
nature,  bnt  of  arL 


IttporU, 

AgatM  or  CoraelUns. 

18M. 

18.6. 

Set 

Mot  set,  cut,  or  manufactured     -        .        . 
Not  set,  not  cot,  or  manufactured 

value 
»• 

£536 

4,486 

171 

£336 

6,698 

500 

AIR.  The  gaseons  envelope  which  surrounds  this  Earth  is  emphatically  so  called ; 
it  consists  of  the  gases  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 

About  79  measures  of  nitrogen,  or  azote,  and  21  of  oxygen,  with  <|j|gth  of  carbonic 
acid,  constitute  the  air  we  breathe.  The  term  air  is  applied  to  any  permanently 
gaseons  body.  And  we  express  different  conditions  of  the  air,  as  good  air,  bad  air, 
find  air,  &c. 

AIR,  COMPRESSED.  For  its  employment  in  some  mining  operations,  see 
Mdono. 

AIR-ENGINE.  The  considerable  expansibility  of  air  bv  heat  naturally  suggested 
its  use  as  a  motive  power  long  before  theoretical  investigation  demonstrated  its  actual 
value.  The  great  advance  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  action  of  heat,  has  enabled  us  to  determine  with  certainty  the  practical 
result  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  any  contrivance  for  employing  heat  as  a 
prime  mover  of  machinery.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Wm.  Thomson  for  the 
fundamental  theorem  which  decides  the  economy  of  any  thermo-dynamic  engine.  It 
IS — that  in  any  perfectly  constructed  engine  the  fraction  of  heat  converted  into  work 
is  equal  to  the  range  of  temperature  fVom  the  highest  to  the  lowest  point,  divided  by 
the  highest  temperature  reckoned  from  the  zero  of  absolute  temperature.  Thus,  if 
we  have  a  perfect  engine  in  which  the  highest  temperature  is  280^  and  the  lowest  6(P 

2flO     90 
F-  the  fraction  of  heat  converted  into  force  will  be  — —  or  rather  more  than 

280  +  460, 
one  quarter.  So  that,  if  we  use  a  coal  of  which  one  pound  in  combustion  giv«'S  out 
heat  equivalent  to  10,380,000  foot  pounds,  such  an  engine  as  we  have  just  described 
would  produce  work  equal  to  28,05,405  foot  pounds  for  each  pound  of  coal  consumed 
in  the  furnace.  From  the  above  formula  of  Professor  Thomson,  it  will  appear  that 
the  economy  of  any  perfect  thermo-dynamic  engine  depends  upon  the  range  of  tem- 
perature we  can  obtain  in  it.  And  as  the  lowest  temperature  is  generally  nearly 
constant,  being  ruled  by  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  follows  that 
the  higher  we  can  raise  the  highest  temperature,  the  more  economical  will  be  the 
engine.  The  question  is  thus  reduced  to  this :  —  In  what  class  of  engine  can  we 
practically  use  the  highest  temperature  ?  In  the  steam-engine  worked  with  satu- 
rated vapour,  the  limit  is  obviously  determined  by  the  amount  of  pressure  which  can 
be  safely  employed.  In  the  steam-engine  worked  with  super-heated  vapour — t.e.  in 
which  the  vapour,  after  passing  from  the  boiler,  receives  an  additional  charge  of  heat 
without  being  allowed  to  take  up  more  water — and  also  in  the  air-engine,  the  limit 
will  depend  upon  the  temperature  at  which  steam  or  air  acts  chemically  upon  the 
metals  employed,  as  well  as  upon  the  power  of  the  metals  themselves  to  resist  the 
destructive  action  of  heat  It  thus  appears  that  the  steam-engine  worked  with  super- 
heated steam  possesses  most  of  the  economical  advantages  of  the  air  engine.  But 
when  we  consider  that  an  air-engine  nmy  be  made  available  where  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  eannot  be  readily  obtained,  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  thermo-dynamic 
engine  is  incontestable.  The  merit  of  first  constructing  a  practical  air-engine 
belongs  to  Mr.  Stirling.  Mr.  Ericsson  has  subsequently  introduced  various  refine- 
ments, such  as  the  respirator — a  reticulated  mass  of  metal,  which,  by  its  extensive 
conducting  surface,  is  able,  almost  instantaneously,  to  give  its  own  temperature  to  the 
air  which  passes  through  it  But  various  practical  difficulties  attend  these  refine- 
ments, which,  at  best,  only  apply  to  engines  worked  between  particular  temperatures. 
The  least  complex  engine,  and  that  which  would  probably  prove  most  effectual  in 
practice,  is  that  described  in  the  *<  Philosophical  Transactions,'*  1892,  Part  I.    It 
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consists  of  a  pump,  which  compresses  air  into  a  receiyer,  in  which  it  receives  an 
additional  charge  of  heat ;  and  a  cylinder,  the  piston  of  which  is  worked  hy  the 
heated  air  as  it  escapes.  The  difference  between  the  work  produced  by  the  cylinder 
and  that  absorbed  by  the  pump  constitutes  the  force  of  the  engine ;  which,  being  com> 
pared  with  the  heat  communicated  to  the  receiver,  gives  results  exactly  conformable 
with  the  law  of  Professor  Thomson  above  described. — J.  P.  J. 

Dr.  Joule  has  proposed  various  engines  to  be  worked  at  temperatures  below  red- 
ness, which,  if  no  loss  occurred  by  friction  or  radiation,  would  realise  about  one- 
half  the  work  due  to  the  heat  of  combustion ;  or  about  four  times  the  economical 
duty  which  has,  as  yet,  been  attained  by  the  most  perfect  steam-engine. 

A  detailed  account  of  £ric8son*8  Calorific  Engine  may  be  useful,  especially  as  a 
certain  amount  of  success  has  attended  his  efforts  in  applying  the  expansive  power  of 
heat  to  move  machinery.  It  is  stated  in  Hunt's  "  Merchant's  Magazine  "  that  Ericsson's 
engines  are  at  work  in  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Delamater,  in  New  York  ; 
one  engine  being  of  five  and  another  of  sixty  horse  power.  The  latter  has  four 
cylinders.  Two,  of  seventy-two  inches  diameter,  stand  side  by  side.  Over  each  of 
these  is  placed  one  much  smaller.  Within  these  are  pistons  exactly  fitting  their 
respective  cylinders,  and  so  connected,  that  those  within  the  lower  and  upper 
cylinders  move  together.  Under  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  lower  cylinders  a  fire 
is  applied,  no  other  furnaces  being  employed.  Neither  boilers  nor  water  are  used- 
The  lower  is  called  the  working  cylinder ;  the  upper,  the  supply  cylinder.  As  the 
piston  in  the  supply  cylinder  moves  down,  valves  placed  in  its  top,  open,  and  it 
becomes  filled  with  cold  air.  As  the  piston  rises  within  it,  these  valves  close,  and 
the  air  within,  unable  to  escape  as  it  came,  passes  through  another  set  of  valves 
into  a  receiver,  from  whence  it  has  to  pass  into  the  working  cylinder  to  force  up  the 
working  piston  within  it.  As  it  leaves  the  receiver  to  perform  this  duty,  it  passes 
through  what  is  called  the  regenerator,  where  it  becomes  heated  to  about  450° ;  and 
upon  entering  the  working  cylinder,  it  is  further  heated  by  the  supply  underneath. 
For  the  sake  of  illustration,  merely,  let  us  suppose  that  the  working  cylinder  contains 
double  the  area  of  the  supply  cylinder :  the  cold  air  which  entered  the  upper  cylin- 
der will,  therefore,  but  only  half  fill  the  lower  one.  In  the  course  of  its  passage  to 
the  latter,  however,  it  passes  through  the  regenerator;  and  as  it  enters  the  working 
cylinder,  we  will  suppose  that  it  has  become  heated  to  about  480*^,  by  which 
it  is  expanded  to  double  its  volume,  and  with  this  increased  capacity  it  enters  the 
working  cylinder.  We  will  further  suppose  the  area  of  the  piston  within  this  cylin- 
der to  contain  1000  square  inches,  and  the  area  of  the  piston  in  the  supply  cylinder 
above  to  contain  but  500.  The  air  presses  upon  this  with  a  mean  force,  we  will  sup- 
pose, of  about  eleven  pounds  to  each  square  inch  *,  or,  in  other  words,  with  a  weight 
of  5500  pounds.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  lower  piston  the  heated  air  is,  however, 
pressing  upwards  with  a  like  force  upon  each  of  its  1000  square  inches;  or,  in 
other  words,  with  a  force  which,  after  overcoming  the  weight  above,  leaves  a  surplus 
of  5500  pounds,  if  we  make  no  allowance  for  friction.  This  surplus  furnishes  the 
working  power  of  the  engine.  It  will  be  seen  that  after  one  stroke  of  its  pistons  is 
made,  it  will  continue  to  work  with  this  force  so  long  as  sufficient  heat  is  supplied  to 
expand  the  air  in  the  working  cylinder  to  the  extent  stated  ;  for,  so  long  as  the 
area  of  the  lower  piston  is  greater  than  that  of  the  upper,  and  a  like  pressure  is  upon 
every  square  inch  of  each,  so  long  will  the  greater  piston  push  forward  the  smaller,  as 
a  two-pound  weight  upon  one  end  of  a  balance  will  be  sure  to  bear  down  a  one  pound 
weight  placed  upon  the  other.  We  need  hardly  say,  that  after  the  air  in  the  working 
cylinder  has  forced  up  the  piston  within  it,  a  valve  opens  ;  and  as  it  passes  out,  the 
pistons,  by  the  force  of  gravity,  descend,  and  cold  air  again  rushes  into  and  fills  the 
supply  cylinder.  In  this  manner  the  two  cylinders  are  alternately  supplied  and  dis- 
charged, causing  the  pistons  in  each  to  play  up  and  down  substantially  as  they  do  in 
the  steam-engine. 

The  regenerator  must  now  be  described.  It  has  been  stated  that  atmospheric  air  is 
first  drawn  into  the  supply  cylinder,  and  that  it  passes  through  the  regenerator  into 
the  working  cylinder.  The  regenerator  is  composed  of  wire  net,  like  that  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sieves,  placed  side  by  side,  until  the  series  attains  a  thickness  of  about 
12  inches.  Through  the  almost  innumerable  cells  formed  by  the  intersections  of  the 
wire,  the  air  must  pass  on  its  way  to  the  working  cylinder.  In  passing  through  these 
it  is  so  minutely  divided  that  all  parts  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  wires. 
Supposing  the  side  of  the  regenerator  nearest  the  working  cylinder  is  heated  to  a 
high  temperature,  the  air,  in  passing  through  it,  takes  up,  as  we  have  said,  about  450^ 
of  the  480°  of  heat  required  to  double  the  volume  of  the  air ;  the  additional  30°  are 
communicated  by  the  fire  beneath  the  cylinder. 

The  air  has  thus  become  expanded,  it  forces  the  piston  npwairds  ;  it  has  done  its 
work  —  valves  open,  and  the  imprisoned  air,  heated  to  480°,  passes  from  the  cylinder 
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mod  again  enters  the  regenerator,  through  which  it  most  pan  before  leayingthe 
marhine-  It  has  been  said  that  the  side  of  this  instrument  nearest  the  cylinder  is 
kept  hot ;  the  other  side  is  kept  cool  by  the  action  upon  it  of  the  air  eotering  in  the 
opposite  direction  at  each  np-stroke  of  the  pistons ;  consequently,  as  the  air  fh>m  the 
working  cylinder  passes  out,  the  wires  absorb  the  heat  so  effectually,  that  when  it 
leaves  3ie  regenerator  it  has  been  robbed  of  it  all,  except  about  30  ^ 

The  regenerator  in  the  60-horae  engine  measures  26  inches  in  height  and  width , 
internally.  Each  disc  of  wire  composing  it  contains  676  superficial  inches,  and  the 
net  has  10  meshes  to  the  inch*  Each  superficial  inch,  therefore,  contains  100  meshes, 
which,  multiplied  by  676,  giyes  67,600  meshes  in  each  disc ;  and,  as  200  discs  are 
employed,  it  follows  that  the  regenerator  contains  13,520,000  meshes;  and  con* 
sequently,  as  there  are  as  many  spaces  between  the  discs  as  there  are  meshes,  we  find 
that  the  air  within  it  is  distributed  in  about  27,000,000  minute  cells.  Thence  every 
particle  of  air,  in  passing  through  the  regenerator,  is  brought  into  ver^  close  contact 
with  a  surface  of  metal  which  heats  and  cools  it  alternately.  Upon  this  action  of  the 
regenerator,  Ericsson's  Calorific  Engine  depends.  In  its  application  on  the  large  scale, 
contemplated  in  the  great  Atlantic  steamer  called  **  The  Ericsson,"  the  result  was  not 
satis&ctory.  We  may,  however,  notwithstanding  this  result,  safely  predicate,  from 
the  investigation  of  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Joule,  that  the  expansion  of  air  by  heat 
win  eventually,  in  some  conditions,  take  the  place  of  steam  as  a  motive  power. 

ALR-GUN.  This  is  a  weapon  in  which  the  elastic  force  of  air  is  made  use  of  to 
project  the  ball.  It  is  so  arranged,  that  in  a  cavitv  in  the  stock  of  the  gun,  air  can  be, 
by  means  of  a  piston,  powerfuUy  condensed.  Here  is  a  reserved  force,  which,  upon 
its  being  relieved  from  pressure,  is  at  once  exerted.  When  air  has  been  condensed 
to  about  ^th  of  its  bulk,  it  exerts  a  force  which  is  stUl  very  inferior  to  that  of  gun- 
powder. In  many  other  respects  the  air-gun  ia  but  an  imperfect  weapon,  conse- 
quently it  is  rarely  employed. 

AIR-PUMP.  A  macMne  by  which  the  air  can  be  exhausted  flrom  any  vessel  con- 
taining iL  It  is  employed  in  scientific  investigations  for  exhibiting  many  very  in- 
teresting phenomena  in  connection  with  the  pressure  of  air,  and  its  presence  or 
absence ;  and  it  is  connected  with,  and  forms  an  important  part  of,  the  improved 
modem  steam-engine.  Similar  machines  are  also  used  for  condensing  atmospheric 
air ;  these  have  been  employed  on  a  large  scale  in  some  civil  engineering  purposes. 

AIBO-HYDROGEN  BLOWPIPE.  A  blowpipe  in  which  air  is  used  in  the 
place  of  oxygen,  to  combine  with  and  give  intensity  of  heat  to  a  hydrogen  flame  for 
the  purposes  of  soldering.    See  Adtocsenous  Soldering. 

ALABASTER,  Gyptwn,  PUuter  of  Paris  (Aibatre,  Fr.;  Alabaster,  Germ.),  a 
sulphate  of  lime.  (See  Alabasteb,  Oriental.  )  When  massive,  it  is  called  in- 
differently alabaster  or  gypsum ;  and  when  in  distinct  and  separate  crystals,  it  is 
termed  selenite.  Massive  alabaster  occurs  in  Britain  in  the  new  red  or  keuper 
marl :  in  Glamorganshire,  on  the  Bristol  Channel ;  in  Leicestershire,  at  Syston  *,  at 
Tutbury  and  near  Burton-on-Trent,  in  Staffordshire ;  at  Chellaston,  in  Derbyshire ; 
near  Droitwich  it  is  associated  in  the  marl  with  rock  salt,  in  strata  respectively  40  and 
75  feet  in  thickness ;  and  at  Northwich  and  elsewhere  the  red  marl  is  intersected 
with  frequent  veins  of  gypsum.  At  Tutbury  it  is  quarried  in  the  open  air,  and  at 
Chellaston  in  caverns,  where  it  is  blasted  by  gunpowder :  at  both  places  it  is  burned 
in  kilns,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  the  market  It  lies  in  irregular  beds  in  the 
marl,  that  at  Chellaston  being  about  30  feet  thick.  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  not  origoiUly  deposited  along  with  the  marl  as  sulphate  of  lime, 
hot  rather  that  calcareous  strata,  by  the  access  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  have  been 
oonyerted  into  sulphate  of  lime  —  a  circumstance  quite  consistent  with  the  bulging  of 
the  beds  of  marl  with  which  the  gypsum  is  associated,  the  lime,  as  a  sulpluite, 
occupying  more  space  than  it  did  in  its  original  state  as  a  carbonate.  At  Tutbury, 
and  elsewhere,  though  it  lies  on  a  given  general  horizon,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  truly  bedded,  but  ramifies  among  the  beds  and  joints  of  the  marl  in  numerous 
films,  Tcins,  and  layers  of  fibrous  gypsum. 

A  soow-white  alabaster  occurs  at  Volterra,  in  Tuscany,  much  used  in  works  of 
art  in  Florence  and  Leghorn.  In  the  Paris  basin  it  occurs  as  a  granular  crystalline 
rock,  in  the  Lower  Tertiary  rocks,  known  to  geologists  as  the  upper  part  of  the  Middle 
Eocene  freshwater  strata.  It  is  associated  with  beds  of  white  and  green  marls  ;  but 
in  the  Thuriogewald  there  is  a  great  mass  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  Permian  strata. 
It  has  been  sunk  through  to  a  depth  of  70  feet,  and  is  belieyed  to  be  metamor- 
phosed magnesian  limestone  or  Zechstein.  In  the  United  States  this  calcareous  salt 
occurs  in  numerous  lenticular  masses  in  marly  and  sand  strata,  of  that  part  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  strata  known  as  the  Onondaga  salt  group.  It  is  excavated  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.    For  mineralogical  character,  &c.,  see  Gtfsuh.^  A.  C.  R, 
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The  fioeness  of  the  grain  of  alabaster,  the  uniformity  of  iU  textnre,  the  beanty  of  its 
polished  surface,  and  its  semi-transparency,  are  the  qualities  which  render  it  Taloable 
to  the  sculptor  and  to  the  manufacturer  of  ornamental  toys. 

The  alabaster  is  worked  with  the  same  tools  as  marble ;  and  as  it  is  many  degrees 
softer,  it  is  so  much  the  more  easily  cut ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  polish,  from  its 
little  solidity.  After  it  has  been  fashioned  into  the  desired  form,  and  smoothed  down 
wit^  pumice  stone,  it  is  polished  with  a  pap-like  mixture  of  chalk,  soap,  and  milk ;  and, 
last  of  all,  finished  by  friction  with  flanneL     It  is  apt  to  acquire  a  yellowish  tinge. 

Besides  the  harder  kinds,  employed  for  the  sculpture  of  large  figures,  there  is  a 
softer  alabaster,  pure  white  and  semi-transparent,  from  which  small  ornamental 
objects  are  made,  such  as  boxes,  Tases,  lamps,  stands  of  time- pieces,  &c.  This 
branch  of  busioe^  is  much  prosecuted  in  Florence,  Leghorn,  Milan,  &c.,  and  employs 
a  great  many  turning-lathes.  Of  all  the  alabasters,  the  Florentine  merits  the  pre- 
ference, on  account  of  its  beauty  and  uniformity,  so  that  it  may  be  fashioned  into 
figures  of  considerable  size  ;  for  which  purpose  there  are  large  workshops  where  it  is 
cut  with  steel  saws  into  blocks  and  masses  of  yarious  shapes.  Other  sorts  of  gypsum, 
such  as  that  of  Salzburg  and  Austria,  contain  sand  veins,  and  hard  nodules,  and 
require  to  be  quarried  by  cleaving  and  blasting  operations,  which  are  apt  to  crack  it 
and  render  it  unfit  for  all  delicate  objects  of  sculpture.  It  is,  besides,  of  a  grey  shade, 
and  often  stained  with  darker  colours. 

The  alabaster  best  adapted  for  the  fine  arts  is  pretty  white  when  newly  broken,  and 
becomes  whiter  on  the  surface  by  drying.  It  may  be  easily  cut  with  the  knife  or 
chisel,  and  formed  into  many  pleasing  shapes  by  suitable  steel  tools.  It  is  worked 
either  by  the  band  alone,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  turning-lathe.  The  turning  tools 
should  not  be  too  thin  or  sharp-edged;  but  such  as  are  employed  for  ivory  and 
brass  are  most  suitable  for  alabaster,  and  are  chiefly  used  to  shave  and  to  scratch  the 
surface.  The  objects  which  cannot  be  turned  may  be  fashioned  by  the.  rasping  tools, 
or  with  minute  files,  such  as  variegated  foliage.  Fine  chisels  and  graving  tools  are 
also  used  for  the  better  pieces  of  statuary. 

For  polishing  such  works,  a  peculiar  process  is  required:  pumice  stone,  in  fine 
powder,  serves  to  smooth  down  the  surfaces  very  well,  but  it  soils  the  whiteness  of 
the  alabaster.  To  take  away  the  uneven ness  and  roughness,  dried  shave-grass 
(equisetum)  answers  best  Frictions  with  this  plant  and  water  polish  down  the  aspe- 
rities left  by  the  chisel :  the  fine  streaks  left  by  the  grab's  may  be  removed  by  rubbing 
the  pieces  with  slaked  lime,  finely  pulverised,  sifted,  and  made  into  a  paste ;  or  with 
putty-powder  (oxide  of  tin)  and  water.  The  polish  and  satin-lustre  of  the  surface  are 
communicated  by  friction,  first  with  soap  water  and  lime,  and  finally  with  powdered 
and  elutriated  talc  or  French  chalk. 

Such  articles  as  consist  of  several  pieces  are  joined  by  a  cement  composed  of  quick* 
lime  and  white  of  egg^  or  of  well-calcined  and  well-sifted  Paris  plaster,  mixed  with 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  water. 

Alabaster  objects  are  liable  to  become  yellow  by  keeping,  and  are  especially 
iijured  by  smoke,  dust,  &c.  They  may  be  in  some  measure  restored  by  washing 
with  soap  and  water,  then  with  clear  water,  and  again  polished  with  shave-grass. 
Grease-spots  may  be  removed  either  by  rubbing  with  talc  powder,  or  with  oil  of 
turpentine. 

The  surface  of  alabaster  may  be  etched  by  covering  over  the  parts  that  are  not  to 
be  touched  with  a  solution  of  wax  in  oil  of  turpentme,  thickened  with  white  lead, 
and  immersing  the  articles  in  pure  water  after  the  varnish  has  set.  The  action  of 
the  water  is  continued  from  20  to  60  hours,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  depth  to 
which  the  etching  is  to  be  cut  After  removing  the  varnish  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
the  etched  places,  which  are  necessarily  deprived  of  their  polish,  should  be  rubbed 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  finely- powdered  gypsum,  which  gives  a  kind  of  opacity,  con- 
starting  well  with  the  rest  of  the  surface. 

Alabaster  may  be  stained  either  with  metallic  solutions,  with  spiritous  tinctures  of 
dyeing  plants,  or  with  coloured  oils,  in  the  same  way  as  marbles. 

Tne  gypsum  of  our  own  country  is  found,  in  apparently  inexhaustible  quantities,  in 
the  Red  Marl  formation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby,  and  has  been  worked  for 
many  centuries.    The  great  bulk  of  it  is  used  for  making  plaster  of  Paris,  and  as  a 

manure ;  and  it  is  the  basis  of  many  kinds  of  cements,  patented as  Keeue*s,  Martinis, 

and  others. 

To  get  it  for  these  purposes,  it  is  worked  by  mining  tmdergronnd,  and  the  stone  is 
blasted  by  gunpowdet ;  but  this  shakes  it  so  much  as  to  be  unfit  for  working  into 
ornaments,  &c. ;  to  procure  blocks  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  open  quarry. 
By  removing  the  superincumbent  marl,  and  laying  bare  a  large  surfiice  of  the  rock, 
the  alabaster  being  very  irregular  in  form,  and  juttmg  out  in  several  parts,  allows  of  its 
being  sawn  out  in  blocks  of  considerable  size,  and  comparatively  sound  (as  is  illus- 
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trated  by  the  large  tasza  in  the  Maseiun  of  Practical  Geologj).  This  stone,  -when 
protected  horn,  the  action  of  vater,  is  extremely  durable,  as  may  be  seen  in  churches 
all  over  the  country,  where  monumental  effigies,  many  centuries  old,  are  now  as 
perfect  as  the  day  they  were  made,  excepting  of  course  wilful  icgnries ;  but  exposure 
to  rain  soon  decomposes  the  stone,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  perfectly 
nnsnited  lor  garden  tbscs  or  other  out-door  work  in  this  country. 

In  woriung,  it  can  be  sawn  up  into  slabs  with  toothed  saws,  and  for  working 
mouldings  and  sculptures,  fine  chisels,  rasps,  and  files  are  the  implements  used  ;  the 
polishing  is  performed  by  rubbing  it  with  pieces  of  sandstone,  of  yarious  degrees  of 
fineness,  and  water  until  it  is  quite  free  fh>m  scratches,  and  then  giving  a  gloss  by 
Boeans  of  polishing  powder  (oxide  of  tin)  applied  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  rubbed 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  fHction  on  the  stone.  This  material  gives  employment 
in  Derby  to  a  good  many  hands  in  forming  it  into  useful  and  ornamental  articles,  and 
is  commonly  cdled  Derbyshire  Spar ;  most  of  the  articles  are  turned  in  the  lathe,  and 
it  woHls  something  like  very  hand  wood. 

Another  kind  of  gypsum  also  found  iq  Derbyshire  is  the  fibrous  or  silky  kind ;  it 
oeenrs  in  thin  beds,  from  one  to  six  inches  in  depth,  and  is  crystallised  in  long  needle- 
like fibres ;  being  easily  worked,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  quite  lustrous,  it  is 
used  for  making  necklaces,  bracelets,  brooches,  and  suchlike  small  articles.—  S.  H. 

ALABASTER,  ORIENTAL.  Oriental  alabaster  is  a  form  of  stahMrmitic  or 
stalactitic  carbonate  of  Ume,  an  Egyptian  variety  of  which  is  hiffhiy  esteemed.  It  is 
also  procured  from  the  Pyrenees,  tram  Chili,  and  fh)m  parts  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    Ancient  quarries  are  still  in  existence  in  the  province  of  Oran,  in  Algeria. 

ALBANI  STONE.  (Zaptr  aUfonut.)  The  Peperino  of  modem  geologists.  A 
dark  volcanic  tufh  found  in  Italy,  much  used  at  Rome  before  building  with  marble 
became  common.  The  Italian  name  peperino  is  derived  from  pqte,  pepper,  which  i* 
somewhat  resembles. 

ALB  ATA  PLATE,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  white  metal  now  so 
commonly  employed.     See  Copper,  and  Allots. 

ALBUM  OR^CUM.  The  white  fasces  of  dogs.  After  the  hair  has  been  re- 
moTcd  firom  skins,  this  is  used  to  preserve  the  softness  of  them,  and  prepare  them  for 
the  tan-pit.  Fowls'  dung  is  considered  by  practical  tanners  as  superior  to  the  dung  of 
dogs,  and  this  is  obtained  as  largely  as  possible.  These  excreta  may  be  said  to  be 
essentially  phosphate  of  lime  and  mucus.  We  are  informed  Uiat  various  artificial 
compounds  which  represent,  chemically,  the  conditions  of  those  natnral  ones,  have 
been  tried  without  producing  the  same  good  results.  It  is  a  reflection  on  our  science, 
if  this  is  really  the  case. 

ALBUMEN.  (Album  OvL)  .  Albumen  is  a  substance  which  forms  a  constituent 
part  of  the  animal  fluids  and  solids,  and  which  is  also  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
It  exists  nearly  pure  in  the  white  of  egg.    Albumen  consists  of: — 

Cabron 53*32 

Hydrogen 7*29 

Nitrogen  -------  15*7 

Sulphur  -------  1-3 

Oxygen 22  39 

its  Formiila  being  S^  N^  C^**  H*"  O**.  Albumen  coagulates  by  heat,  as  is  illustrated 
in  the  boiling  of  an  egg.  The  salts  of  tin,  bismuth,  lead,  silyer,  and  mercury  form 
with  albamen  white  insoluble  precipitates  ;  therefore,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  corro- 
siye  sublimate,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sugar  of  lead,  the  white  of  egg  is  the  best  antidote 
which  can  be  administered. 

Altmmen  is  employed  in  Photography,  which  tee. 

We  imported  the  following  quantities  of  albumen  —  in  1855,  275cwtB.;  in  1856, 
382cwts. 

ALBUMENtSED  PAPER.  A  paper  prepared  with  the  white  of  egg  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.    See  Photogbjlfht. 

ALCARAZZAS.  Porous  earthenware  vessels  made  in  Spain  from  a  sandy  marl, 
and  but  slightly  fired.  They  are  used  for  cooling  liquors.  Those  Tcssels  are  made 
in  Prance  under  the  name  of  hygroceramen;  similar  kinds  of  earthenware  are  also 
mannfactared  in  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire. 

ALCOHOL.  (Alcod,  Fr. ;  AUtohol,  or  Weingeigt,  Germ.)  The  word  akohoi  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  word  ^kohol,**  ^ro  to  ooint  The  oriental  females  were  and  are  still 
in  the  habit  of  painting  the  eyebrows  with  various  pigments ;  the  one  generally  employed 
was  a  preparation  of  antimony,  and  to  this  the  term  was  generally  applied.  It  became, 
however,  gradually  extended  to  all  substances  used  for  the  purpose,  and  ultimately  to 
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strong  spirits,  which  -were  employed,  probably,  as  solvents  for  certain  colouring 
principles.  The  term  was  sabseqaently  exclasiYely  nsed  to  designate  ardent  spirits, 
and  ultimately  the  radical  or  principle  upon  which  their  strength  depends. 

As  chemistry  advanced,  alcohol  was  found  to  be  a  member  only  of  a  class  of  bodies 
agreeing  with  it  in  general  characters ;  and  hence  the  term  is  now  generic,  and  we 
speak  of  the  various  alcohols.  Of  these,  common  or  riuous  alcohol  is  the  best  known ; 
and,  in  common  life,  by  "  alcoholic  liquors,"  we  invariably  mean  those  containing  the 
original  or  vinous  alcohol. 

When  the  characters  of  ordinary  alcohol  have  been  stated,  allusion  will  be  made  to 
the  class  of  bodies  of  which  this  is  the  type. 

Fermented  liquors  were  known  in  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  We  read 
(Qenesis  ix.)  that  after  the  flood  **  Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  and  he  drank  of  the 
wine  and  was  drunken.'*  Homer,  who  certainly  lived  900  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  also  frequently  mentions  wine,  and  notices  its  effects  on  the  body  and  mind 
(Odyssey  IX.  and  XXI.) ;  and  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  drank  a  liquor 
fermented  from  barley.  The  period  when  fermented  liquors  were  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, so  as  to  obtain  **  ardent  spirits"  is  shrouded  in  much  obscurity.  Raymond 
LuUy*  was  acquainted  with  "spirits  of  wine,"  which  he  called  aqua  ardens.  The 
separation  of  absolute  alcohol  would  appear  to  have  been  first  effected  about  this 
period  (1300),  by  Amauld  de  Villeneuve,  a  celebrated  physician  residing  in  Mont- 
pellier  (  Gerhardt)t  and  its  analysis  was  first  performed  by  Th.  de  Sattssure.t 

The  preparation  of  alcohol  may  be  divided  into  three  stages : — 

1.  The  production  of  a  fermented  vinous  liquor — the  Fermentation. 

2.  The  preparation  from  this  of  an  ardent  spirit — the  Distiilation. 

3.  The  separation  from  this  ardent  spirit  of  the  last  traces  of  water— the 

Rectification. 

1.  Fermentation,  The  term  "fermentation"  is  now  applied  to  those  mysterions 
changes  which  vegetable  (and  animal)  substances  undergo  when  exposed,  at  a  certain 
temperature,  to  contact  with  organic  or  even  organised  bodies  in  a  state  of  change. 

There  are  several  bodies  which  suffer  these  metamorphoses,  and  under  the  influence 
of  a  great  number  of  different  exciting  substances,  which  are  termed  the  **fennents ; " 
moreover,  the  resulting  products  depend  greatly  upon  the  temperature  at  which  the 
change  takes  place. 

The  earliest  known  and  best  studied  of  these  processes  is  the  one  commonly 
recognised  as  the  vinous  or  alcoholic  fermentation. 

In  this  process  solutions  containing  sugar — either  the  juice  of  the  grape  ^see 
Wine)  or  an  infusion  of  germinated  barley,  malt,  (see  Beer) — are  mixed  with  a 
suitable  quantity  of  a  ferment ;  beer  or  wine  yeast  is  usually  employed  (see  Ysast)* 
and  the  whole  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  between  70^  and  80°  F.  (21^  to 
26°  C.) 

Other  bodies  in  a  state  of  putrefactive  decomposition  will  effect  the  same  result 
as  the  yeast,  such  as  putrid  blood,  white  of  egg,  &c. 

The  liquid  swells  up,  a  considerable  quantity  of  froth  collects  on  the  surface,  and 
an  abundance  of  gas  is  disengaged,  which  is  ordinary  carbonic  acid  (CO*).  The  com- 
position of  (pure)  alcohol  is  expressed  by  the  formula  C*  H"  O^,  and  it  is  produced  in 
this  process  by  the  breaking  up  of  an  equivalent  of  grape  sugar^  C"  H"  O*,  into  4 
equivalents  of  alcohol,  8  of  carbonic  acid,  and  4  of  water  — 

QU  TJM  0» 

C"  H^  O*  =  4(C«H«0«) 
C»  H*  O  • 

H^  O*  ^  4  HO 

C«         0'«  -  8  CO* 

It  is  invariably  the  grape  sugar  which  undergoes  this  change ;  if  the  solution  con- 
tains cane  sugar,  the  cane  sugar  is  first  converted  into  grape  sugar  under  the  influence 
of  the  ferment    See  Sugar. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  with  respect  to  the  office  which  the  ferment  per- 
forms in  this  process,  since  it  does  not  itself  yield  any  of  the  products.  See  Fer- 
mentation. 

The  liquid  obtained  by  the  vinous  fermentation  has  received  different  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  source  whence  the  saccharine  solution  was  derived.  When  procured 
from  the  expressed  juice  of  fruits — such  as  grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  &c. — the 
product  is  denominated  wine ;  from  a  decoction  of  malt,  ale  or  beer ;  from  a  mixture 
of  honey  and  water,  mead;  from  apples,  cider;  from  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of 

«  Thornton's  History  of  Chemistry,  i.  41 .  (1830  }  f  Annales  de  Chlmle^  xlli.  235. 
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the  fjtraee-fir  (abies  excAa,  &c.),  together  with  sugar  or  treacle,  tpruce ;  from  rice» 
rice  beer  (which  yields  the  spirit  arrack);  from  cocoa-nnt  juice,  palm  wine. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  alcohol  is  produced  in  very  considerable  quantities  (in 
the  aggregate)  during  the  raising  of  bread.  The  carbonic  acid  which  is  generated  in 
the  dough,  and  which  during  its  expulsion  raises  the  bread,  is  one  of  the  products  of 
the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  in  the  flour,  under  the  influence  of  the  yeast  added ; 
and  of  course  at  the  same  time  the  complementary  product,  alcohol,  is  generated. 
As  Messrs.  Ronalds  and  Richardson  remark* :  **  The  enormous  amount  of  bread  that 
is  baked  in  large  towns  —  in  London,  for  instance,  8'8  millions  of  cwts.  yearly^ 
wonld  render  the  small  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  worth  collecting,  prorided  this  could  be  done  sufficiently  cheaply/*  In  London  it 
has  been  estimated  that  in  this  way  about  800,000  gallons  of  spirit  are  annually  lost ; 
bat  the  cost  of  collecting  it  would  far  exceed  its  value. 

9.  Distillatum.  By  the  process  of  dUtiliationt  ardent  epiriU  are  obtained,  which  have 
likewise  received  different  names  according  to  the  sources  whence  the  fermented  liquor 
has  been  derired  :  tis.  that  produced  by  the  distillation  of  wine  being  called  brandy^ 
and  in  France  cognac,  or  eau  de  vie ;  that  produced  by  the  distillation  of  the  fermented 
liquor  from  sugar  and  molasses,  rum.  There  are  several  varieties  of  spirits  made  from 
the  fermented  liquor  procured  from  the  cereals  (and  especially  barley),  known  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiar  methods  of  manufacture,  flavour,  &c. —  as  whisky,  gin, 
Hoffands — the  various  compounds  and  liqueurs.  In  India,  the  spirit  obtained  from  a 
fermented  infusion  of  rice  is  called  arrack, 

3.  BeetificaHon ;  preparation  of  absolute  alcohol  It  is  impossible  by  distillation  alone 
to  deprive  spirit  of  the  whole  of  the  water  and  other  impurities — to  obtain,  in  fact, 
pure  or  ahsohUe  akohoL 

This  is  effected  by  mixing  with  the  liquid  obtained  after  one  or  two  distillations, 
certain  bodies  which  have  a  powerful  attraction  for  water.  The  agents  commonly 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  quicklime,  carbonate  of  potash,  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  chloride  of  calcium.  Perhaps  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  especially 
where  large  quantities  are  required,  is  quicklime ;  it  is  powdered,  mixed  in  the  retort 
with  the  spirit  (previously  twice  distilled),  and  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  securely 
closed,  the  whole  left  for  24  hours,  occasionally  shaking ;  during  this  period  the  lime 
combines  with  the  water,  and  then  on  carefully  distil&ng,  avoiding  to  continue  the 
process  until  the  last  portions  come  over,  an  alcohol  is  obtained  which  is  free  from 
water.    If  not  quite  free,  the  same  process  may  be  again  repeated. 

In  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  an  ordinary  glass  retort  may  be  employed,  heated 
by  a  water-bath,  and  fitted  to  a  Liebig's  condenser  cooled  by  ice-water,  which  passes 
lastly  into  a  glass  receiver,  similarly  cooled. 

Although  alcohol  of  sufficient  purity  for  most  practical  purposes  can  be  readily 
obtained,  yet  the  task  of  procuring  absolute  alcohol  entirely  free  from  a  trace -of  water, 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 

Mr.  Drinkwater  f  effected  this  by  digesting  ordinary  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  *850 
at  60^  F.  for  24  hours  with  carbonate  of  potash  previously  exposed  to  a  red  heat ;  the 
alcohol  was  then  carefully  poured  off  and  mixed  in  a  retort  with  as  much  fresh-burnt 
quicklime  as  was  sufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  alcohol ;  after  digesting  for 
48  hours,  it  was  slowly  distilled  in  a  water-bath  at  a  temperature  of  about  180^  F. 
This  alcohol  was  carefully  redistilled,  and  its  specific  gravity  at  60^  F.  found  to  be 
*7947,  which  closely  agrees  with  that  given  by  Gay-Lussac  as  the  specific  gravity 
of  absolute  alcohoL  He  found,  moreover,  that  recently  ignited  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
copper  was  a  less  efficient  dehydrating  agent  than  quicklime. 

Graham  recommends  that  the  quantity  of  lime  employed  should  never  exceed 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  alcohol. 

Chloride  of  calcium  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  purification  of  alcohol,  since  the 
alcohol  forms  a  compound  with  this  salt. 
Man  J  other  processes  have  been  suggested  for  depriving  alcohol  of  its  water. 
A  curious  process  was  proposed  many  years  ago  by  Soemmering  {,  which  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  peculiar  fact,  that  whilst  water  moistens  animal  tissues,  alcohol  does 
not,  but  tends  rather  to  abstract  water  from  them.  If  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water 
be  enclosed  in  an  ox  bladder,  the  water  gradually  traverses  the  membrane  and  evapo- 
rates, whilst  the  alcohol  does  not,  and  consequentiy  by  the  loss  of  water  the  spirituous 
solution  becomes  concentrated. 

This  process,  though  an  interestiug  illustration  of  exosmose,  is  not  practically  ap- 
plicable to  the  production  of  anhydrous  alcohol ;  it  is,  however,  an  economical  method, 

•  Chemical  TechDologf.  by  Dr.  F.  Knapp :  edited  br  Mefcrs.  Ronalds  and  Richardson.   Vol.  HI.  198. 
t  On  the  Prepantion  of  Absolute  Alcoboi,  and  the  Compoailion  of  Proof  Spirit.    See  Memoirs  of  tho 
Chemical  Sorietr,  toI  lii.  p.  447. 
t  Soemmering.    •*  Deiikschriiten  d.  K.  Akad.  d.  Wliicnchaften  lU  Manschen,*'  1711  to  1824. 
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and  well  sailed  for  obtaining  alcohol  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes.  Smogglers, 
\rho  bring  spirits  into  France  in  bladders  hid  about  their  persons,  have  long  known, 
that  although  the  liquor  decreased  in  bulk,  yet  it  increased  in  strength ;  hence  the 
people  preferred  the  article  conveyed  clandestinely.  Professor  Graham  has  ingenionsiy 
proposed  to  concentrate  alcohol  as  follows  : — 

**  A  large  shallow  basin  is  covered,  to  a  small  depth,  with  recently  burnt  quick- 
lime, in  coarse  powder,  and  a  smaller  basin,  containing  three  or  four  ounces  of  com- 
mercial alcohol,  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  lime ;  the  whole  is  placed  under  the  low 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  exhaustion  continued  till  the  alcohol  evinces  signs 
of  ebullition.  Of  the  mingled  vapours  of  alcohol  and  water  which  now  fill  the  re- 
ceiver, the  quicklime  is  capable  of  uniting  with  the  aqueous  only,  which  is  therefore 
rapidly  withdrawn,  while  the  alcohol  vapour  is  unaffected;  and  as  water  cannot 
remain  in  the  alcohol  as  long  as  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  is  devoid  of 
moisture,  more  aqueous  vapour  rises,  which  is  likewise  abstracted  by  the  lime,  and 
thus  the  process  goes  on  till  the  whole  of  the  water  in  the  alcohol  is  removed.  Several 
days  are  always  required  for  this  purpose. 

Properties  of  Alcohol, — Absolute. 

In  the  state  of  purity,  alcohol  is  a  colourless  liquid,  highly  inflammable,  bnming 
with  a  pale  blue  flame,  very  volatile,  and  having  a  density  of  0*792  at  15*5^  C. 
(60°  F.)  {Drinhoater.)  It  boiU  at  78-4°  C.  (173°  F.)  It  has  never  yet  been 
solidified,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  1*6133. 

Anhydrous  alcohol  is  composed  by  weight  of  52*18  carbon,  13-04  hydrogen,  and 
34*78  of  oxygen.  It  has  for  iu  symbol  C^  H«  O^  »€«  H«  O  +  HO,  or  hydrated  oxide 
of  ethyle.  It  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  water,  removing  the  water  from  moist 
substances  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact  In  consequence  of  this  property, 
it  attracts  water  from  the  air,  and  rapidly  becomes  weaker,  unless  kept  in  very  well- 
stopped  vessels.  In  virtue  of  its  attraction  for  water,  alcohol  is  very  valuable  for  the 
preservation  of  organic  substances,  and  especially  of  anatomical  preparations,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  causing  the  coagulation  of  albuminous  substances ;  and  for  tiie  same 
reason  it  causes  death  when  injected  into  the  veins. 

When  mixed  with  water  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  remark- 
able contraction  of  volume  is  observed.  These  effects  being  greatest  with  54  per 
cent  of  alcohol  and  46  of  water,  and  thence  decreasing  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
water.  For  alcohol  which  contains  90  per  cent  of  water,  this  condensation  amounts 
to  1*94  per  cent  of  the  volume;  for  80  per  cent,  2*67  ;  for  70  per  cent,  3*44;  for  60 
per  cent,  3*73 ;  for  40  per  cent,  3*44 ;  for  30  per  cent,  2*72  ;  for  20  per  cent,  1*72; 
for  10  per  cent,  0*72. 

Alcohol  is  prepared  absolute  for  certain  purposes,  but  the  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 
water  commonly  met  with  in  commerce  are  of  an  inferior  strength.  Those  commonly 
sold  are  **  Rectified  Spirit,"  and  •«  Proof  Spirit." 

*'  Proof  Spirit*'  is  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament,  58  Geo.  III.  c.  28,  to  be  *'  such  as 
shall,  at  the  temperature  of  fifty-one  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  weigh 
exactly  twelve-thirteenth  parts  of  an  equal  measure  of  distilled  water."  And  by 
very  careful  experiment  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  determined  that  this  proof  spirit  has 
the  following  composition :  — 


Alcohol  and  Water. 

Specific  Gravity 
ateoOF. 

Bulk  or  the  mixture 

Alcohol,  and  81  83 
of  Water. 

By  weight. 

By  meatura 

Alcohol.         Water. 

100  +   10309 

49*100  +     60-76 

Alcohol.         Water. 
100      f     81*82 

•9*19 

175-25 

Spirit  which  is  weaker  is  called  "under  proof;"  and  that  stronger,  "above  proof." 
The  origin  of  these  terms  is  as  follows:  —  Formerly  a  very  rude  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing the  strength  of  spirits  was  practised,  called  the  proof;  the  spirit  was  poured  upon 
gunpowder  and  inflamed.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  combustion,  the  gunpowder  took  fire, 
the  spirit  was  said  to  be  above  or  over  proof.  But  if  the  spirit  contained  much 
water,  the  powder  was  rendered  so  moist  that  it  did  not  take  fire:  in  which  case  the 
spirit  was  said  to  be  under  or  bebw  proof 

Rectified  spirit  contains  from  54  to  64  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol ;  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  fixed  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  of  Physicians  at  0*836,  whilst 
the  Dublin  College  fixes  it  at  0-840. 

In  commerce  the  strength  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  are  stated  at  so  many 
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degretMy  aceordimg  to  Sykea's  hydrometer,  above  or  below  proof.  This  mstrnment  will 
be  ezplamed  under  the  head  of  Aixtoholoxetrt. 

As  will  have  heen  understood  by  the  preceding  remarks,  the  specific  gravity  or 
density  of  mixtores  of  alcohol  and  'water  rises  with  the  diminotion  of  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  present  ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  amount  of  water.  And  since  the 
strength  of  spirits  is  determined  by  ascertaining  their  density,  it  becomes  highly  im- 
portant to  determine  the  precise  ratio  of  this  increase.  This  increase  in  density 
with  the  amount  of  water,  or  diminution  with  the  quantity  of  alcohol,  is,  however, 
not  directly  proportional,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  volume  which  mix* 
tares  of  alcohol  and  water  suffer. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  to  determine  the  density  of  mixtures  of  known 
composition,  prepared  artificially.  This  has  been  done  recently  with  great  care  by 
Mr.  Drinkwater*;  and  the  following  Table  by  him  is  recommended  as  one  of  the 
most  aecurmte. 


Tabu  of  the  QuamHty  ofAkohol,  bt  wcioht,  contained  in  Mixturea  of  Alcohol  and 
Water  of  the  following  Specific  Gravitiee:  — 


Specifkc 

Graritj  at 

COPF. 

Alcohol 
percent. 

weight. 

Specific 
GravitT 
at€OPF. 

I 
Alcohol 
percent. 

by 
weight. ' 

Specific 
GravitT 
at  60O  F. 

Alcohol 
percent. 

by 

weight. 

Specific 
Grav  ty 
at  60°  F. 

Alcohol 
per  cent. 

**y 

weight 

Specific 
Gravity 
al600f. 

Alcohol 
per  cent. 

'^y 

weight. 

i-OOOO 

0-00 

■9967 

1-78    ' 

•9934 

3-67 

•9901 

5-70 

•9869 

7-8.^ 

-9999 

0-05 

•9966 

r83 

•9933 

373 

•9900 

5-77 

1  -9868 

7-92 

-9998 

ail 

•9965 

1-89 

•9932 

3-78 

•9899 

5-83 

•9867 

799 

•9997 

©•16 

•9964 

1-94 

•9931 

3-84 

•9898 

5-89 

•9866 

806 

-9996 

0-21 

•9963 

1-99 

•9930 

3-90 

•9897 

5-96 

•9865 

813 

-9995 

0-26 

-9962 

2-06    ' 

•9929 

3-96 

•9896 

6-02 

•9864 

8-20 

-9994 

0^32 

•9961 

211 

•9928 

4  02 

•9895 

6*09 

1  •9863 

8^27 

•9993 

0  37 

•9960 

2-17 

■9927 

408 

•9894 

6-15 

•9862 

8-34 

•9992 

0-42 

•9959 

222 

•9926 

414 

•9893 

6-22 

•9861 

8-41 

•9991 

0-47 

•9958 

2  28 

•9925 

4-20 

•9892 

6-29 

'  •9860 

8-48 

•9990 

0-63 

•9957 

2-34 

•9924 

4-27 

•9891 

6-35 

1  •9859 

8^55 

•9989 

0-58 

•9956 

2-39 

•9923 

4-33 

•9890 

6-42 

•  -9858 

8-62 

•9988 

064 

•9955 

2-45 

•9922 

4-39 

•9889 

6^49 

1  ^9857 

8-70 

•9987 

0-69 

•9954 

2-51 

•9921 

4-45 

•9888 

6-55 

1  -9856 

877 

•9966 

0-74 

•9953 

257 

•9920 

4-51 

•9887 

6^62 

1  -9855 

8-84 

•9985 

0-80 

'9952 

2  62 

•9919 

4-57 

•9886 

6*69 

•9854 

8-91 

•9984 

085 

•9951 

2*68 

•9918 

464 

•9885 

6-75 

•9853 

8-98 

•9983 

0^91 

•9950 

2-74 

•9917 

4-70 

•9884 

682 

-9852 

9^05 

•9982 

0-96 

•9949 

2^79 

•9916 

4-76 

•9883 

6-89 

•9851 

912 

•99b  1 

1-02 

•9948 

2-85 

-9915 

4-82 

-9882 

6-95 

•9?50 

9-20 

-9980 

1-07 

•9947 

2-91 

-9914 

4^88 

•9881 

702 

•9849 

9  27 

-9979 

M2 

•9946 

2-97 

•9913 

4-94 

•9880 

7-09 

•9848 

934 

-9978 

118 

•9945 

302 

•9912 

601 

•9879 

716 

•9847 

9^41 

•9977 

1-23 

-9944 

308 

-9911 

507 

•9878 

723 

•9846 

9-49 

•9976 

1-29 

•9943 

314 

•9910 

513 

•9877 

7-30 

•9845 

9-56 

-9975 

1-34 

•9942 

3-20 

•9909 

5.20 

•9876 

7-37 

1  ^9844 

9-63 

•9974 

1^40 

•9941 

3-26 

•9908 

5-26 

•9875 

7-43 

•9843 

9^70 

•9973 

145 

•9940 

3-32 

•9907 

632 

•9874 

7-50 

•9842 

9-78 

•9972 

1-51 

•9939 

337 

•9906 

5-39 

•9873 

7-57 

•9841 

985 

•9971 

1-56 

•9938 

3-43 

•9905 

545 

•9872 

764 

•9840 

9-92 

•9970 

1^61 

•9937 

349 

•9904 

5-51 

•9871 

7-71 

•9839 

9-99 

-9969 

1-67 

•9936 

3-55 

•9903 

5^58 

•9870 

7-78 

•9838 

10^07 

•9968 

173 

•9935 

361 

•9902 

564 

The  preceding  Table,  though  very  accurate  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  sufiflciently 
extensive  for  practical  purposes,  only  going,  in  fact,  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of 
alcohol ;  the  Table  of  Trailers  (page  49)  extends  to  50  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

Moreover,  Drink  water's  Table  has  the  (practical)  disadvantage  (though  scientifi 
eally  more  correct  and  useful)  of  stating  the  per-centage  by  weight;  whereas  in  Trailers 
Table  it  is  given  by  volume.  And  since  liquors  are  vended  by  measure,  and  not  by 
weight,  the  centesimal  amount  by  volume  is  usually  preferred.    But  as  the  bulk  of 

*  MciDoirt  of  the  Chemical  Society,  toI.  Hi.  p.  434. 
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liquids  generally,  and  particularly  that  of  alcohol,  is  increased  by  heat,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  statement  of  the  density  in  a  certain  volume  should  have  reference  to  some 
normal  temperature.  In  the  construction  of  Tralle*s  Table  the  temperatare  of  the 
liquids  was  60^  F. ;  and  of  course,  in  using  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  density  should 
be  obserred  at  that  temperature. 

In  order  to  oonyert  the  statement  of  the  composition  by  volume  into  the  content  by 
weight,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  per-centage  of  alcohol  by  Tolume  by  the 
specific  gravity  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  divide  by  the  specific  gravity  cf  the 
liquid. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  retain  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Ure,  and  to 
give  Mr.  Gilpin's  tables  in  addition  to  the  others. 

The  importance  of  extreme  accuracy  in  determining  the  density  of  alcoholic  mix- 
tures in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  account  of  the  great  revenue  derived  from  them  to 
the  State,  and  their  consequent  high  price  in  commerce.  Induced  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  a  few  years  ago  to  request  the  Royal  Society  to  examine  the  constmction 
and  mode  of  applying  the  instrument  now  in  use  for  ascertaining  and  charging^  the 
duty  on  spirits.  This  instrument,  which  is  known  and  described  in  the  law  as  Sikes's 
hy&ometer,  possesses,  in  many  respects,  decided  advantages  over  those  formerly  in 
use.  The  committee  of  the  Royal  Society  state,  that  a  definite  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  water  is  as  invariable  in  its  value  as  absolute  alcohol  can  be  ;  and  can  be  more 
readily,  and  with  equal  accuracy,  indentified  by  that  only  quality  or  condition  to 
which  recourse  can  be  had  in  practice,  namely,  specific  gravity.  The  committee 
further  proposed,  that  the  standard  spirit  be  that  which,  consisting  of  alcohol  and 
water  alone,  shall  have  a  specific  gravity  of  0*92  at  the  temperature  of  62^  F.,  water 
being  unity  at  the  same  temperature  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  shall  at  62^  weigh 
Ujths  or  If  ths  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

This  standard  is  rather  stronger  than  the  old  proof,  which  was  }|ths  or  0'923 ;  or 
in  the  proportion  of  nearly  1*1  ^lon  of  the  present  proof  spirit  per  cent.  The  pro- 
posed standard  will  contain  nearly  one-half  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohoL  The 
hydrometer  ought  to  be  so  graduated  as  to  give  the  indication  of  strength ;  not  upon 
an  arbitrary  scale,  but  in  terms  of  specific  gravity  at  the  temperature  of  62°, 

The  committee  reconmiend  the  construction  of  an  equation  table,  which  shall 
indicate  the  same  strength  of  spirit  at  every  temperature.  Thus  in  standard  spirit  at 
62°  the  hydrometer  would  indicate  920,  which  in  this  table  would  give  proof  spirit. 
If  that  same  spirit  were  cooled  to  40°,  the  hydrometer  would  indicate  some  higher 
number ;  but  which,  being  combined  in  the  table  with  the  temperature  as  indicated 
by  the  thermometer,  should  still  give  proof  or  standard  spirit  as  the  result 

It  is  considered  advisable,  in  this  and  the  other  tables,  not  to  express  the  quality  of 
the  spirit  by  any  number  over  or  under  proof,  but  to  indicate  at  once  the  number  of 
gallons  of  standard  spirit  contained  in,  or  equivalent  to,  100  gallons  of  the  spirit 
under  examination.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  23  over  proof,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
123  ;  and  in  place  of  35*4  under  proo^  to  insert  its  difference  to  100,  or  64*6. 

It  has  been  considered  expedient  to  recommend  a  second  table  to  be  constructed, 
so  as  to  show  the  bulk  of  spirit  of  any  strength  at  any  temperature,  relative  to  a 
standard  bulk  of  100  gallons  at  62°.  In  this  table,  a  spirit  which  had  diminished 
in  volume,  at  any  given  temperature,  0*7  per  cent,  for  example,  would  be  expressed 
by  99-3 ;  and  a  spirit  which  had  increased  at  any  given  temperature  0*7  per  cent, 
by  100-7. 

When  a  sample  of  spirit,  therefore,  has  been  examined  by  the  hydrometer  and 
thermometer,  these  tables  will  give  first  the  proportion  of  standard  spirit  at  the  ob- 
served temperature,  and  next  the  change  of  bulk  of  such  spirit  from  what  it  would  be 
at  the  standard  temperature.  Thus,  at  the  temperature  of  51°,  and  with  an  indication 
(specific  gravity)  of  8240, 100  gallons  of  the  spirit  under  examintion  would  be  shown 
by  the  first  table  to  be  equal  to  164*8  gallons  of  standard  spirit  of  that  temperature  ; 
and  by  the  second  table  it  would  appear  that  99*3  gallons  of  the  same  spirit  would 
become  100  at  62°,  or  in  reality  contain  the  164*8  gallons  of  spirit  in  that  state  only 
in  which  it  is  to  be  taxed. 

But  as  it  is  considered  that  neither  of  these  tables  can  alone  be  used  for  charging 
the  duty  (for  neither  can  express  the  actual  quantity  of  spirit  of  a  specific  gravity  <2 
0*92  at  62°  in  100  gallons  of  stronger  or  weaker  spirit  at  temperatures  above  or  below 
62°),  it  is  considered  essential  to  have  a  third  table,  combining  the  two  former,  and 
expressing  this  relation  directiy,  so  that  upon  mere  inspection  it  shall  indicate  the 
proportion  of  standard  spirit  in  100  gallons  of  that  under  examination  in  its  then 
present  state.  In  this  table  the  quantities  should  be  set  down  in  the  actual  number 
of  gallons  of  standard  spirit  at  62°,  equivalent  to  100  of  the  spirit  under  examination  j 
and  the  column  of  quantities  may  be  expressed  by  the  term  value,  as  it  in  reality  ex- 
presses the  proportion  of  the  only  valuable  substance  present 
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Hie  foUowisg  speeimeii  Table  has  been  given  by  the  committee :  — 


TemperaWK  4^. 

Temperature  76°. 

IndlcaUoa.*  |     Strength. 

Value. 

IndlcaUon. 

Strength. 

Value. 

9074 

114-5 

8941 

114-5 

7 

114-3 

114-3 

9 

114-2 

114-2 

81 

1140 

1140 

3 

113*9 

113-9 

5 

113-7 

52 

1137 

6 

113-6 

113-6 

9 

113-4 

113-4 

90 

113-3 

113-3 

3 

113-1 

113-1 

The  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  taken  as  spirit  in  Mr.  Gilpin's  tahles,  is  that 
of  which  the  specific  graTity  is  0*825  at  60^  F.,  water  being  unity  at  the  same 
tempentaie.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  at  60^  being  1000,  at  62^  it  is  99,981. 
Hence,  in  order  to  compare  the  specific  gravities  given  b)r  Mr.  Gilpin  with  those 
which  would  result  when  the  specific  gravity  of  water  at  62^  is  taken  at  unity,  all  the 
firmer  numbers  must  be  divided  by  99,98 1. 

Tahle  of  the  Specific  ChravitieM  of  different  Mvttureg,  bt  weight,  of  Alcohol  and  Water, 
at  different  Temperatures;  conetnicted  hy  Mr.  Oilpin,  for  the  use  of  the  British 
Hevenue  on  Spirits. 


t 

too 

100 

100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

100 

100 

100 

M 

Pure 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

.4IcohoL 

5 

10 

15 

90 

25 

30 

35 

40 

46 

50 

1 

Water. 

Water. 

Water. 

Water. 

Water. 

Water. 

Water. 

Water. 

Water. 

Water. 

^- 

0-81896 

0-84995 

©•8!»*7 

0-8G825 

0-87i$85 

0-88289 

0^88991 

0'895I1 

090558 

0-91023 

a^ 

•63679 

•847fi0 

•85729 

•Sfi-W 

.87357 

•88059 

•88701 

•89^294 

•89839 

•90345 

-90811 

40 

-85445 

•84539 

•85W 

•86361 

•87184 

•87838 

•88481 

•80073 

•8&6I7 

•90127 

^0596 

4A 

-83914 

•84310 

•85277 

•86131 

•86905 

•87613 

•88255 

•88849 

•80396 

•89909 

•90380 

M 

'8S977 

•84076 

•85042 

•RSOni 

•86676 

•87984 

•88030 

•68626 

•89174 

•89684 

•90160 

S5 

•83736 

•93834 

•84809 

85664 

•86441 

•87150 

•87796 

•88393 

■88945 

•89458 

•89933 

60 

•82500 

•83999 

•64564 

•85430 

•86208 

86918 

•875<>9 

•881fi9 

•88720 

•89232 

•89707 

65 

•^9969 

•88869 

•84334 

•85193 

•8^976 

•866H6 

•87337 

87938 

■88490 

■89006 

•89479 

70 

'82023 

•83194 

-84092 

•849M 

•85736 

•86451 

•87ia5 

•87705 

•88254 

•88773 

•89252 

75 

•81780 

-89878 

•83851 

•84710 

•85406 

•86-il2 

•86S64 
•86622 

•874ri6 
•87228 

•8«^18 

•88538 

89018 

80 

•81630 

•89631 

•83603 

•84467 

•85248 

•85966 

•88301 

85 

<8t291 

•89396 

•83371 

•84243 

•85036 

•85757 

•86411 

•870-il 

•87590 

•88190 

•886^19 

90 

'81044 

•89150 

•83126 

•84001 

•84797 

•85518 

•66172 

•86787 

•87860 

•87889 

-88376 

95 

•80794 

•81900 

•82877 

•83753 

•84550 

•85372 

•85928 

•86542 

•87114 

•87654 

•8M146 

100 

•80548 

•81657 

•89639 

•83^13 

•84038 

•85031 

•85688 

•86302 

•86879 

•87421 

•87918 

100 

100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Tenpentora, 

Aloohot 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

Water. 

Water. 

Water, 

Water. 

Water. 

Water. 

Water. 

Water. 

Water. 

Water. 

^- 

091449 

0-91847 

©•92217 

0^92563 

©•  99889 

0-93191 

093474 

0^93741 

©•98991 

©•94229 

85 

•91941 

•91640 

•92009 

•92355 

•996R0 

•92986 

•93274 

•93541 

•93790 

•94025 

40 

•91086 

•91428 

•91799 

•92161 

•99476 

•9-J783 

•98072 

'98341 

•93592 

•93827 

45 

•90819 

•91911 

•91584 

•91937 

•92964 

•99570 

•92859 

•98131 

•93382 

•93621 

90 

•90586 

•90997 

•91870 

•917-28 

■99061 

•92358 

•99647 

•92919 

•93m 

•93419 

85 

•90867 

•90768 

•91144 

•91.'S02 

•91837 

•92145 

•99436 

•92707 

•9296a 

•93208 

60 

•90144 

-90549 

■90927 

•91287 

■91622 

•91933 

•92225 

•92499 

•92758 

•93002 

65 

-86090 

•90328 

•90707 

•91066 

•91400 

•91715 

•92010 

•92283 

•92546 

•92794 

70 

•88695 

•90104 

•90484 

•90847 

•91181 

•91493 

•91793 

•92060 

•92333 

•92680 

75 

•H0464 

•88879 

•90952 

•90617 

•90959 

•91270 

•91569 

•91849 

•92111 

•92864 

80 

•89995 

•80639 

•90021 

•90385 

•90723 

-91046 

•91340 

•91622 

-91891 

•92142 

85 

•88043 

•89460 

•89843 

•SO909 

•90558 

•90K89 

•91186 

•91465 

•91729 

•91969 

90 

•88817 

-89280 

•89617 

•89988 

•90842 

•90688 

•909G7 

•91948 

•91511 

•91761 

96 

•88588 

•89003 

•89890 

•89768 

■90II9 

'90443 

•90747 

•91029 

•91290 

•91581 

100 

•883571 

•88769 

•89158 

•89536 

•89889 

•90215 

•90522 

•90806 

•91066 

-91810 

•  By  specific  grarity. 
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TabU  of  the  Specific  Gravities  of  different  Mixtures^  ffc.  (continued.) 


35 
40 
46 
fiO 
65 
60 
65 
70 
76 
80 


95 
Alcohol 

100 
Water. 


0*94447 
•94'M» 
•94058 
'938fi0 
■936r>8 
•93452 
•93247 
•93040 
•92828 
■92613 


90 
Alcohol 

100 
Water. 


0-94675 
•94484 
•91295 
-94096 
•93897 


•93285 
•93076 
•928f;5 
•92646 


85 
Alcohol 

100 
Water. 


0-94930 
•94734 
•94547 
•943« 
•94149 
•93948 
•93749 
•93516 
•93337 
•93132 
•92917 


80 
Alcohol 

100 
Water 


0-95173 
•941*88 
•94802 
•94605 
•94414 
•94213 
■91018 
•93822 
•93616 
•93413 
•93201 


75 
Alcohol 

100 
Water. 


0^95429 
•95246 
•95060 
■94871 
•94683 
•94486 
■94296 


•93898 
•93695 
•93488 


70 
Alcohol 

100 
Water. 


0-95681 
•9V502 
•953-28 
•95143 
-94958 
•947G7 
•94579 


■94193 
•93989 


65 
Alcohol 

100 
Water. 


0-95944 
-95772 
-95602 
•95423 
•95243 
•95057 
•94876 
•94689 
■94500 
'94^01 
•94102 


60 

55 

Alcohol 

Alcohol 

100 

100 

Waier. 

Water. 

0-96209 

0  96470 

•9G048 

■96315 

•95M79 

-96159 

•95703 

•9599.J 

•95534 

-958  JI 

•95357 

•956';2 

•9M8I 

-95193 

•950(J0 

•95:*  18 

■94n13 

•95139 

•916^3 

•94957 

•94431 

•947G8 

50 
Alcohol 

ICO 
Water. 


0-96719 
•965-9 
•96434 
-96280 
-96  afi 
-9596'i 
•95H04 
•95635 
•95469 
•95292 
•95111 


Temperature, 
Fahr. 


45 
Alcohol 

100 
Water. 


40 
Alcohol 

100 
Water. 


35 
Alcohol 

100 
Water. 


30 
Alcohol 

100 
Water. 


25 
Alcohol 

100 
Water. 


20 
Alcohol 

100 
Water. 


15 
Alcohol 

100 
Water. 


35 
40 
45 

50 
65 


65 
70 
76 
80 


0-96067 
•96840 
•96706 
•96563 
•96420 
•96272 
•96i*i2 
•95962 
•96H02 
•95638 
•95467 


0-97200 
•97('86 
•96%7 
•96840 
•967Crt 
•96575 
•96437 
•96*288 
•96143 
•959»*7 


0*97418 
•97319 
•97220 
•97110 


•90H77 
•96762 
•96620 
•96484 
•96344 
•96192 


0-97635 
-97556 
•97472 
•97384 
•97284 
•97181 
•97074 
•96959 


•96708 
•96568 


0-97860 
•97801 
•97737 
•97666 
•<*7589 
•97500 
•97410 
•97309 
•97203 
•97086 


0-98108 
•98076 
•9M033 
9798J 
•97920 
■97847 
•97771 


•97596 
•97495 
•97385 


0-98412 

•98.197 
■9'<:«73 
•9H3.'!8 
•98-293 
-98239 
•98176 
•98106 
•98n'28 
•97943 
•97845 


10 
Alcohol 

100 
Water. 


0-98801 

•98S04 
•9K795 
•98774 
•98745 
-98702 
•98654 
-98494 
■98I-27 
•98454 
•98367 


5 
Alcohol 

10  > 
Water. 


0-99334 
•99344 
•99315 
-99338 
•99316 
■99iS4 
•99244 
•99194 
•09134 
•99066 


Experiments  were  made,  by  direction  of  the  committee,  to  verify  Gilpin's  tables, 
which  showed  that  the  error  introduced  in  ascertaining  the  strength  of  spirits  by 
tables  founded  on  Gilpin*s  numbers  must  be  quite  insensible  in  the  practice  of  the 
Revenue.  The  discrepancies  thus  detected,  on  a  mixture  of  a  given  strength,  did  not 
amount  in  any  one  instance  to  unity  in  the  fourth  place  of  decimals.  From  a  careful 
inspection  of  such  documents  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  Gilpin's  tables  possess 
a  degree  of  accuracy  far  surpassing  what  could  be  expected,  and  sufficiently  perfect 
for  idl  practical  or  scientific  purposes. 


The  following  Table  is  given  by  Mr.  Lubbock,  for  converting  the  apparent  specific 
gravity,  or  indication,  into  true  specific  gravity  :  — 


1 

—                           Temperature.                           + 

1 

30O 

320 

87© 

42© 

47° 

520 

670 

62© 

670 

720 

770 

80O 

■82 

•00083 

•00078 

-00065 

•00052 

•00039 

•00026 

■00012 

•OOOII 

•00024 

•00035 

•00042 

•8S 

•83 

-00nS4 

■00079 

-00066 

•00052 

•00039 

•00026 

•00012 

•00012 

00024 

•00096 

•0004S 

tD 

•84 

•00085 

00(80 

•000»-.6 

•000.53 

•00039 

-00026 

•00018 

•00012 

•00024 

•00036 

•00043 

•84 

•85 

-00086 

•00081 

•00067 

•00054 

•00040 

•00026 

■00013 

•00012 

-00(»25 

•00037 

-00043 

•85 

•86 

00067 

■00082 

-00068 

•00054 

-(10040 

•000*27 

■00013 

-00012 

00025 

•00037 

-00O44 

•86 

•87 

•00088 

00063 

-00069 

•00055 

•00041 

•00027 

-00013 

•00012 

•000^25 

■01)037 

00044 

-87 

•88 

•00089 

-00(184 

•00070 

•000.W 

•00041 

00027 

•00013 

-00012 

-00026 

•ooa-w 

•00et45 

-88 

-89 

•00090 

•00085 

•00070 

•ooa5.5 

•00(42 

•00028 

•00013 

•00012 

1IO0J6 

•00038 

00045 

-89 

•90 

•00091 

00085 

•00071 

0n0s6 

•00042 

00028 

•00014 

•00013 

•00026 

•00("3H 

•00046 

•90 

•91 

•00092 

•00086 

•00072 

-00057 

•00043 

•(K)(.28 

-00014 

00013 

•00026 

•00039 

•00046 

•91 

•92 

•00093 

•00087 

•00073 

•00&^8 

•00043 

•00029 

•00014 

•00.13 

•OC027 

•00040 

•00047 

•9-2 

•98 

•00094 

•0008K 

•00073 

•00059 

•0*044 

•0()0v9 

•00014 

•00013 

•000"27 

-00040 

•00047 

-93 

•94 

O0  95 

•00ON9 

-00074 

H)0059 

•00041 

•000-29 

•00014 

•00013 

■00027 

-00040 

-00048 

-94 

■95 

•00096 

•0rO90 

•00075 

•00060 

•00045 

00029 

•00014 

•00013 

•0002<* 

•00041 

•ooms 

•95 

•96 

•00097 

•00091 

•00076 

•00060 

•00045 

•00030 

00014 

•00013 

•001  2« 

•00041 

•00049 

-96 

•97 

•00098 

•00092 

•00077 

•00061 

•0004': 

•00030 

(00 '5 

•00014 

•000-28 

•00042 

-0(i0l9 

•97 

•9« 

•00099 

•00093 

•00077 

•00062 

•0004H 

•00030 

roois 

•00014 

•CO  28 

•00042 

-OOOM) 

•98 

•99 

•00100 

•00094 

•00078 

•00062 

•00047 

•0OO31 

00015 

•00014 

UC029 

-00043 

•00050 

-99 

•100 

•00101 

•00095 

•00079 

•00063 

•00047 

•00031 

•00015 

•100 
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TraUe^s  Table  of  the  Compontum  by  volume  of  Mixturee  of  Alcohol  and  Water  of 

different  Densities. 


oeotiife 

Spedec 

Differ- 

pnce  or 

Per- 

cenuge 

of 

Speclflc 

Differ, 
ence  of 

Per- 
ceniage 

of 
Alcohol 

Tolaroe. 

Spedac 

Differ, 
ence  of 

Alcohol 
volume 

Gravity  at 

theipe- 
dficgra. 

VitJM. 

Alcohol 
Tolune. 

OrnTUy  at 
COP  P. 

theipe. 
cl6c  gra- 
vities. 

GfJiTitT  at 

«pi. 

'hi*  »pe- 

ciflc  gra- 

Titiea. 

0 

0-9991 

34 

0-9596 

13 

68 

0*8941 

24 

1 

0-9976 

15 

35 

0-9583 

13 

69 

0-8917 

24 

2 

0-9961 

15 

36 

0-9570 

13 

70 

0-8892 

25 

3 

0-9947 

U 

37 

0-9556 

14 

71 

0-8867 

25 

4 

0-9933 

14 

38 

09541 

15 

72 

0-8842 

25 

5 

0-9919 

14 

39 

0-9526 

15 

73 

0-8817 

25 

6 

0-9906 

13 

40 

0*9510 

16 

74 

0-8791 

26 

7 

0-9893 

13 

41 

0-9494 

16 

75 

0-8765 

26 

8 

0-9881 

12 

42 

0  9478 

16 

76 

0-8739 

26 

9 

0-9869 

12 

43 

0-9461 

17 

77 

0-8712 

27 

10 

0  9857 

12 

44 

0-9444 

17 

78 

0-8685 

27 

11 

0-9845 

12 

45 

0-9427 

17 

79 

0-8658 

27 

12 

0-9834 

11 

46 

0-9409 

18 

80 

0-8631 

27 

13 

0-9823 

11 

47 

0-9391 

18 

81 

0-8603 

28 

14 

0-9812 

11 

48 

0-9373 

18 

82 

0-8575 

28 

15 

0-9802 

10 

49 

0-9354 

19 

83 

08547 

28 

IR 

0-9791 

11 

50 

0-9335 

19 

84 

0-8518 

29 

17 

0-9781 

10 

51 

09315 

20 

85 

0*8488 

30 

18 

0-9771 

10 

52 

0-9295 

20 

86 

0-8458 

30 

19 

0-9761 

10 

53 

0-9275 

20 

87 

0-8428 

30 

20 

0-9751 

10 

54 

0-9254 

21 

88 

0-8397 

31 

21 

0-9741 

10 

55 

0-9234 

20 

89 

0-8365 

32 

22 

0-9731 

10 

56 

0-9213 

21 

90 

0-8332 

33 

23 

0-9720 

11 

57 

0-9192 

21 

91 

08299 

33 

24 

0-9710 

10 

58 

0-9170 

22 

92 

0-8265 

34 

25 

0-9700 

10 

59 

0-9148 

22 

93 

0-8230 

35 

26 

0-9669 

11 

60 

0-9126 

22 

94 

0-8194 

36 

27 

0-9679 

10 

61 

0-9104 

22 

95 

0-8157 

37 

28 

0-9668 

11 

62 

0-9082 

22 

96 

0-8118 

39 

29 

0-9657 

11 

63 

0-9059 

23 

97 

0-8077 

41 

30 

0-9646 

11 

64 

0-9036 

23 

98 

0-8034 

43 

31 

0-9634 

12 

65 

0-9013 

23 

99 

0-7988 

46 

32 

0-9622 

12 

66 

0-8989 

24 

100 

0-7939 

49 

33 

0-9609 

18 

67 

0-6965 

24 

In  order,  however,  to  employ  this  Table  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  mixtures 
of  alcohol  and  water  of  different  densities  (which  is  the  practical  ase  of  such  Tables), 
it  is  aheolutelj  necessary  that  the  determination  of  the  density  should  be  performed 
at  an  invariable  temperature,— viz.  60^  F.  The  methods  of  determining  the  density 
will  be  hereafter  described  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  practically  the  experiment  cannot 
be  conveniently  made  at  any  fixed  temperature,  but  must  be  performed  at  that  of  the 
atmosphere. 

M.  Gay-Lussac  has  constructed  a  most  valuable  Table,  of  which  the  following  ia 
an  abstract,  which  is  supplied  with  his  "  Alcoom^tre."  (See  Alcoholometrt.)  It 
enables  one  to  ascertain,  from  the  observed  density  at  any  given  temperature,  the 
density  at  the  normal  temperature  15*5^  C.  (60^  F.),  and  hence  the  strength  ;  or,  vice 
versa,  from  the  observed  density  at  60^  F.  to  find  the  density  at  any  other  tem- 
perature. 

The  first  vertical  column  of  this  Table  contains  the  temperatures,  from  0°  to  30^  C. ; 
and  the  first  horizontal  line  the  indications  of  the  alcoomltre.  In  the  same  Table  he 
has  most  ingeniously  inserted  a  correction  of  the  volume  of  the  spirits  when  the 
temperature  differs  fW>m  15-5°  C.  (60°F.).  All  the  numbers  printed  in  small  charac- 
ters, under  each  reed  strength,  i.e.  per-centage  of  absolute  alcohol,  indicate  the  volume 
which  1000  litres  {the  litre  being  1*760773  jnnts)  of  a  spiritous  liquor  would  have 
when  measured  at  the  temperature  at  which  its  apparent  strength  is  given. 

Vol.  I.  E 
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AkoSmeirical  Table  of  real  Strength,  by  M.  Gay-Lussac. 


Temp. 
C. 

31e 

S2e 

aae 

34e 

85e 

36c 

87* 

88e 

89e 

40e 

10 
11 

la 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

33-0 

1()03 

84 

10  9 

85 

1008 

36 

1003 

87 

1003 

88 

1003 

89 

1001 

40 
1003 

41 
1003 

43 

10IK3 

32-6 

1002 

33-6 

34-6 

1003 

35-6 

1009 

36-6 
lOOS 

37-6 

1009 

38-6 
1003 

39-6 

1003 

40-6 

1^03 

41-6 
lOQS 

32*2 
1001 

33-2 

1001 

34-2 

1003 

35-2 

1009 

86-2 

1009 

37-2 

1003 

88*2 

1003 

89-2 
1003 

40-2 

1009 

41-3 
lonv 

81-8 

1001 

32  8 

1001 

33-8 

1001 

34-8 

iOOl 

85-8 

1001 

36-8 

1001 

37-8 

1001 

38-8 

1001 

89*8 

1001 

40  8 

1001 

31-4 

lOOI 

32-4 

1001 

33-4 

34-4 

inoi 

85-4 

1001 

36-4 

loni 

87-4 

inoi 

88-4 
inoi 

89-4 

lOni 

40*4 

1001 

31 
lono 

32 

1000 

33 

lOnO 

34 
1000 

35 

1000 

36 

1000 

87 

1000 

38 
inoo 

89 

1000 

40 
iroo 

30-6 

1000 

31-6 

1000 

32-5 
999 

33-5 

999 

34-5 
999 

35-5 
999 

36-5 
999 

37-5 

999 

88*5 
999 

39-5 
WW 

302 
999 

31-2 

999 

321 

831 

999 

841 

999 

35-1 

990 

361 

999 

371 

999 

381 
999 

39-1 
999 

298 
999 

30-8 
W>9 

317 

998 

82-7 

996 

83'7 

998 

34-7 

998 

35-7 

998 

367 

908 

37*7 

99R 

387 
?<9« 

29*4 

998 

30-4 
998 

81-3 

998 

323 

998 

33-3 

998 

343 

998 

85-3 

998 

36-8 

994 

37*3 

997 

38-3 

!#97 

29 

998 

30 
998 

30-9 
997 

31-9 

997 

32-9 
997 

33-9 

997 

34-9 

«»97 

35-9 
997 

36*9 
997 

37-9 
9W 

28-6 

997 

29-6 
997 

30-5 
997 

31-5 

997 

82-5 

997 

33-5 

907 

34-5 

997 

35-5 

996 

36*5 

996 

37*6 

996 

28-2 

997 

29-2 

997 

30-1 
996 

311 

996 

321 

996 

331 

996 

341 

996 

35-1 

.    996 

361 

996 

371 
9'6 

27-8 
996 

28-8 
996 

29-7 
996 

307 

996 

81-7 

996 

32-7 

996 

33-7 
996 

347 

995 

357 

995 

367 

9*5 

27-4 

996 

28-4 
996 

29-3 
99A 

30-3 

99ft 

31-3 

995 

32-3 

995 

33-3 

995 

34-3 

995 

35-3 

995 

36*8 

994 

27 
9»S 

28 
995 

28-9 
996 

29-9 
995 

30-9 
995 

81-9 

994 

32-9 
994 

83-9 
994 

34-9 
994 

35*9 
994 

T«.p. 

41e 

4Se 

49e 

44e 

45e 

46e 

47« 

48e 

49c 

«0r 

11 

12 
18 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

43 

looa 

44 

1004 

45 

1004 

46 

1004 

46-9 
1004 

47-9 

lf04 

48*9 
1004 

49-9 
I0O4 

50*9 

1004 

61*9 

1004 

42-6 

1003 

43-6 

1003 

44-6 

1003 

46-6 
inos 

46-6 
1008 

47-6 
1008 

48-6 
1003 

49-5 
1003 

50-6 
1003 

51-5 

1008 

42-2 

1001 

43-2 

1009 

44-2 

loot 

45*2 
1009 

46-2 

1003 

47-2 
1003 

48-2 

1003 

49-2 
1003 

50-2 

1009 

511 

1003 

41-8 

1001 

42-8 
1001 

43*8 
1001 

44*8 
1009 

45-8 
1009 

46-8 
1009 

47-8 

1003 

48-8 
1001 

49-8 
1003 

50-8 

1003 

41-4 

1001 

42*4 
1001 

43-4 

1001 

44-4 

loot 

45-4 
1001 

46-4 

1000 

47-4 

1001 

48*4 
loot 

49-4 
1001 

50-4 

1000 

•    41 

lOon 

42 
lOUO 

43 
1000 

44 

1000 

45 

1000 

46 

lono 

47 
1000 

48 
1000 

49 

•   1000 

50 

1000 

40  6 

999 

41-6 
909 

42*6 
999 

43*6 

999 

44-6 
999 

45-6 
999 

46-6 
999 

47-6 

999 

48*6 
999 

49*6 
999 

40-2 
999 

41-2 
909 

42*2 

999 

43-2 

998 

44-2 

996 

45-2 
996 

46*2 
996 

47-2 
996 

48*2 
996 

49*2 

99A 

39-8 

998 

48-8 
998 

41-8 
998 

42-8 
996 

43-8 
998 

44-9 

998 

45-9 
998 

46-9 
996 

47-9 
996 

48*9 
998 

39-4 

997 

40-4 

997 

41-4 
997 

42-5 

997 

43-5 

997. 

44*5 

997 

45-5 
997 

46-5 
997 

47-5 
997 

48*5 
997 

39 

997 

40 

997 

41 

997 

421 

997 

431 

996 

44-1 
996 

46'1 

996 

461 
996 

47*2 
996 

48-2 
996 

38  6 
996 

39-6 
996 

40  6 

996 

41-7 
996 

42-7 
996 

48-7 
996 

44-8 
996 

45*8 
996 

46-8 
99ft 

47-8 
996 
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AkoSmetieal  TahU  qfreal  Strength,  by  M.  Gay-Luuae  (continued). 

T^ 

4U 

4tc 

4ac 

44c 

4Ac 

4Gc 

47c 

4te 

49c 

60e 

23 
24 
25 

38-2 
996 

39-2 
9»» 

40-2 

99» 

41-3 

99!% 

42-3 

995 

43*3 

995 

44-3 

995 

45*3 

995 

46*4 

995 

47-4 
995 

87-8 

38-8 
99^ 

39*8 

995 

40-9 
994 

41-9 
994 

42-9 

994 

43-9 
994 

1    44-9 

1     994 

46 

904 

47 
«^4 

37-4 
994 

38-4 

994 

89-4 

<>94 

40*5 
9M 

41-5 
994 

42-5 

994 

436 
99+ 

44*6 
994 

45-6 
993 

46-6 
:I93 

37 
99« 

88 
994 

89 
993 

401 
998 

42-1 
993 

42-2 
993 

43-2 
99i 

442 
993 

45.2 
993 

46-3 
993 

T«^ 

51c 

59c 

B8e 

Mc 

Mc 

56c 

57c 

56c 

a9e 

60c 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
16 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

52-9 

ino4 

53-8 

1004 

54-8 

1004 

55-8 

in04 

56-8 

I0O4 

57-8 

1004 

588 

1004 

597 

I'lM 

60-7 
1004 

6!*7 

1004 

525 

1003 

53-5 

lom 

54-4 

IflOS 

554 
1008 

56-4 

1003 

57-4 

1001 

58-4 

1003 

59-4 
1003 

60-4 

1003 

61*4 

1003 

521 

ifloa 

53-1 

1009 

54-1 
1002 

55 

1009 

56 
ino2 

57 
1009 

58 

1009 

59 

1003 

60 

1003 

61 

1003 

51-8 

inna 

52-7 

lOOS 

53-7 

100S 

547 

1009 

55-7 

1003 

56-7 

ino9 

57-7 

1009 

58-7 

1003 

59-7 
lon» 

60-7 
1003 

51-4 
1001 

52-3 

lOni 

53-3 

lOOl 

54-3 

1001 

55-3 
loot 

563 

1001 

57-3 

1001 

583 

1001 

59-3 

100] 

60-3 
1001 

51 
l«on 

52 
1000 

53 

1000 

54 
1000 

55 
1000 

56 
1000 

57 

1000 

58 

1000 

59 

inoo 

60 

1000 

506 

9!*9 

51-6 
999 

52-6 
999 

53-6 
999 

54-6 

909 

55-6 
999 

56-6 

999 

57-6 

990 

586 

f»S9 

59-6 
990 

50-3 
998 

51-3 

998 

52  8 

9W 

53-3 

9^8 

543 

998 

55-3 

P98 

56-3 

998 

67-8 
998 

58-3 
998 

59  3 

998 

49-9 

50-9 

999 

51-9 
999 

52-9 
999 

53-9 
998 

54-9 

998 

55-9 

998 

569 
997 

57*9 

997 

•58-9 
997 

49*5 

997 

50-6 
997 

51-6 
997 

52-6 

997 

53-6 
997 

54-6 

997 

65-6 

997 

56-6 
997 

57-6 
997 

58-6 

997 

49-2 
996 

502 

996 

51-2 
996 

52-2 
996 

53-2 
996 

542 

996 

552 
996 

562 
996 

57-2 

996 

582 
f96 

48-8 
995 

49-8 
99» 

50-8 
99ft 

518 

995 

62-9 
995 

53-9 

995 

54-9 

995 

559 
995 

56-9 

995 

57-9 

905 

48-4 
996 

49-4 
99* 

50-4 

995 

51*4 

994 

52-5 

994 

53-5 

994 

54-5 

994 

55-5 
994 

56-5 

994 

57-5 
994 

48 
994 

49-1 
994 

50-1 

994 

51-1 

994 

52-1 
994 

581 

994 

54*1 

994 

55-1 
993 

561 
993 

571 

!9» 

47-6 

48-7 
993 

49-7 
993 

50-7 
993     1 

51-8 
993 

52-8 
993 

53*8 
998 

54-8 
993 

55-8 
993 

56-8 

992 

47-8 
999 

48-8 
993 

493 
993 

50-3 
999 

51-4 
999 

52-4 
992 

53-4 
993 

54-4 
999 

65-5 
993 

56-6 
992 

Tg^. 

61e 

G9b 

63e 

4c 

65c 

66e 

67c 

68e 

69c 

70c 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 

62-7 
1004 

63-7 

in04 

64-7 

1004 

65-7 

1004 

66-7 

1004 

67.6 

1004 

68*6 
1004 

69*6 

I0f>4 

70-6 
1004 

71-6 

K04 

62*4 
1003 

63-4 
1003 

64-4 
1003 

65-4 
1008 

66-4 
1003 

67-3 

loai 

68-3 

1003 

69-3 

1004 

70-8 

1004 

71-3 

1004 

62 
I0O9 

63 

iros 

64 

lont 

65 

1009 

66 

1009 

67 

1003 

68 
1003 

69 
1003 

70 

10G3 

71 

1008 

61-7 

1009 

62-7 

low 

63-7 

1003 

64-7 
lOnO-i 

65-7 

inos 

66-7 

1009 

67-7 

1003 

68-7 

1001 

69-6 

1003 

70-6 

1003 

61-3 

1001 

62-3 
1001 

63-3 

1001 

64-3 

looi 

65-3 

loot 

663 

lOOl 

67*3 

1001 

68-3 

1001 

69*3 

inoi 

70-8 
inni 

61 
1000 

6-2 
1000 

63 
1000 

64 

1000 

65 
lOOO 

66 

1000 

67 
1000 

68 
1000 

69 
1000 

70 

1000 

B  2 


62 
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Aleodmetrieal  Table  of  real  Strength,  by  M,  Gay-Luuac  (eontinaed). 


T^mp. 
C. 

6.C 

6Sc 

63e 

64c 

65c 

66c 

67c 

6SC 

69c 

70c 

Deg. 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

60-6 

909 

61-7 
999 

62-7 
999 

63-7 
999 

64-7 
999 

65-7 
999 

66-7 

999 

67-7 

999 

68-7 

69-7 
9«9 

60-3 
<>9« 

61-3 

9^8 

62-3 
99^ 

63-3 
9?«8 

64-3 

998 

65-8 

9"a 

66*3 
998 

67-3 
•98 

68-3 

f!98 

69*3 

99« 

59-9 
997 

61 

997 

62 

997 

63 

997 

64 
97 

65 

997 

66 
997 

67 
997 

68 

997 

69 

?97 

59-6 
fl97 

60-6 
997 

61-6 
997 

62-7 
997 

63-7 
997 

64-7 
J'97 

65-7 
997 

66-7 
997 

67-7 
996 

68-7 
99*' 

59-2 
996 

60-3 
996 

61*3 
996 

623 

996 

63-3 

996 

64-3 
996 

65-4 
996 

66-4 
996 

67-4 
996 

68-4 
996 

58  9 

90» 

59*9 

61 
99A 

62 

995 

63 

99ft 

64 

995 

65 

66 

99ft 

67    . 

Wft 

6i*-| 

995 

58-5 

994 

59-5 
994 

60-6 

994 

61-6 
994 

62-7 

9'4 

68-7 

994 

64-7 
99« 

65-7 
994 

66-7 

994 

67-8 

58-1 
993 

59-2 
993 

60-2 
•i93 

61-3 

993 

62-3 
993 

63-3 

993 

64-3 
993 

65-4 
993 

66*4 
993 

67-4 
9a3 

67-8 

58-9 
993 

59-9 
999 

61 

992 

62 
992 

63 

992 

64 
«'92 

65 
992 

66 

9«*2 

671 
9'2 

57-5 
99a 

58-5 
992 

69-5 
992 

60-6 
991 

61-6 
991 

62-6 
991 

63-7 
991 

64-7 
991 

65-7 

991 

66-7 
»l 

Temp. 
C. 

7lc 

7ac 

73c 

74c 

75c 

76c 

77c 

78c 

79c 

80e 

Drg. 
10 

11 

• 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

72-6 

ino4 

73-5 

1004 

74-5 

lOOiS 

75-5 

irw 

76-5 

1005 

77-5 

lOOft 

78-5 
lonft 

79-5 

lOOft 

80-5 
inoft 

81-5 

I'^ft 

72-3 

73-2 

1004 

74-2 

1001 

75-2 
1004 

76-2 

If>04 

77-2 

1004 

78-2 

1004 

792 

1001 

80-2 

1001 

81.2 

Utl' 

72 

72-9 

73-9 

1003 

74-9 

1003 

75-9 
loa") 

76-9 

1003 

77*9 
100:1 

78-9 
iroi 

79-9 
1003 

80-9 
l-m 

71-6 
ino2 

7J-6 

1005 

73-6 

1002 

74-6 

1005 

75-6 

1002 

76-6 
inn'2 

77-6 
1002 

78-6 
1002 

79-6 

1002 

80-6 
10-2 

71-3 
inoi 

72-3 

73-3 

1001 

74-3 
1001 

75*3 
1001 

76-3 

1001 

77-3 
1001 

78-3 
1001 

79-3 

lfv-1 

8()'3 
looi 

71 

ir-OO 

72 

lono 

73 
1000 

74 

1000 

75 

1000 

76 
1000 

77 

lOno 

78 
1000 

79 

iron 

80 
lono 

70-7 

999 

71-7 

919 

72-7 

999 

73-7 

999 

74-7 

999 

75-7 
999 

767 
999 

77-7 

78-7 
999 

79-7 
9'« 

70-3 
99^ 

71-3 

99<( 

72-3 

99S 

73-3 

74-3 

998 

75-4 
998 

76-4 
99^ 

77-4 

998 

78-4 

998 

79-4 
99« 

70 
9»>7 

71 
997 

72 

997 

73 
997 

74 
997 

751 

997 

761 

997 

771 

9^ 

78-1 
997 

791 
9«>7 

697 
996 

70-7 
996 

71-7 
9?*6 

72-7 

<«96 

73-7 
996 

74-7 

996 

75-8 
996 

76-8 
996 

77-8 

9*« 

78-8 
996 

69-4 
996 

70-4 
996 

714 

99ft 

72  4 

99ft 

73-4 
r9A 

74-4 
99ft 

75-5 
99ft 

76-5 
99« 

77-5 

995 

78-5 
99ft 

691 

99% 

70-1 

99.S 

711 

99ft 

721 

994 

731 

994 

74-1 
994 

75-2 
994 

76*2 

904 

77-2 
994 

78-2 
994 

68-8 

S«4 

69-8 

904 

70-8 

71-8 
994 

72-8 
993 

78-8 
9.3 

74-8 
993 

75-9 
993 

76-9 
993 

77-9 

999 

68-4 

993 

69*4 
993 

70-5 
993 

71-6 
993 

72-5 

992 

73-5 

99*? 

74-5 
992 

75-5 

992     1 

76-6 
99? 

77-6 

992 

6S-1 
P9J 

69-1 
W»2 

70-1 
992 

71-2 

99'J 

72-2 
992 

73-2 

992 

74-2 

99^ 

76-2 

991 

76-3 
991 

77-3 

991 

67-8 
991 

68-8 
991 

69*8 
991 

70-8 
991 

71-8 
991 

72-8 
991 

73-9 
U91 

74-9 
991 

76 

991 

77 
991 

ALCOHOL 
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AkoBmehical  TaUe  of  real  Sire 

ugih,  hy  M.  Gay-Luuac  (cr^ntinoed)^ 

T«^ 

8te 

sac 

sac 

84e 

85c 

86c 

87c 

88c 

89e 

90e 

10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

82-4 

83-4 

100* 

84-4 

1005 

85-4 

100* 

86*4 

lOOA 

87-4 

1005 

88-3 

ICflft 

89-3 

ina't 

90-2 

inoft 

912 

1005 

82-2 

1004 

831 

1004 

84-1 

1004 

851 

1004 

861 

1004 

871 

1004 

88 

1004 

89     1 

1004 

90 

1004 

91 

1001 

81-9 
ions 

82-9 
ions 

83*9 
inna 

84-8 
1008 

85-8 
looa 

86-8 

1003 

87-8 

1003 

88-7 
1003 

89-7 

1003 

90-7 

1003 

81*6 

loot 

82-6 

lOOQ 

83-6 

1002 

84-6 

10(H 

85-5 

1002 

86*5 

1002 

87-5 

1009 

88-5 

loos 

89-5 

1002 

90-5 

1002 

81-8 
tool 

82-3 
loni 

83-3 

1001 

84-3 

1001 

85-8 

1401 

86-8 

1001 

87-8 

1001 

88-2 
inoi 

89-2 

1001 

90-2 

1001 

81 

82 
1000 

83 

1000 

84 
1000 

85 
inoo 

86 

1000 

87 
K«0 

88 

1000 

89 

1000 

90 

1000 

80-7 
999 

81-7 

9f»9 

82-7 
999 

83-7 

W9 

84-7 

9'«9 

85-7 
9«» 

86-7 
999 

87-7 

990 

88-7 

999 

89-7 

9*»0 

80-4 
994 

81-4 
998 

82*4 
998 

83-4 

99« 

84*4 

99« 

85-4 

998 

86-4 

998 

87-4 
998 

88-4 

998 

89-5 

W8 

80-1 

997 

81-1 
997 

82-1 

997 

831 

997 

84- 1 

997 

85*2 

9«»7 

86-2 
997 

87-2 
997 

88-2 
997 

89*2 

9-7 

79-8 

996 

80-8 

81-9 
996 

82*9 

99fi 

83-9 
996 

84-9 
996 

85-9 

99^ 

869 

n  1 

87-9 

88-9 

996 

79-5 
99ft 

80-6 

99ft 

816 

99Ji 

82-6 

99ft 

83-6 
99ft 

84-6 
995 

856 
«.9ft 

86-6 
995 

87-7 
99* 

88-7 
99ft 

79-2 

P94 

80-2 
994 

81-3 
994 

82-3 
994 

83*3 

994 

84-3 
994 

85*3 

994 

86-4 
9'*4 

87-4 
994 

88-4 
P94 

78-9 
991 

79-9 

9fa 

81 
993 

82 

9ft"» 

83 

99.1 

84 

993 

85 
9'« 

86-1 

993 

871 

993 

88-2 
r93 

786 

79-6 
993 

80-7 

81-7 

99« 

82-7 
f99 

83-8 

992 

84-8 
992 

85-8 
992 

868 
902 

87-9 

992 

788 
9M1 

79-8 
991 

80-4 
90| 

81-4 
991 

82*4 
991 

83-5 

991 

84-5 
991 

85-5 

991 

86-5 

901 

87-6 

9ni 

78 

991 

79 
991 

80-1 
990 

811 
990 

82-1 
990 

83-2 
990 

84-2 
990 

85-2 
990 

86-3 
900 

87-4 

The  boiling  point  of  mixtures  of  alcohoi  and  water  likewise  differs  with  the  strength 
of  such  mixtures. 

According  to  Gaj-Lassac,  absolate  alcohol  boils  at  78*4^  C.  (173^  F.)  under  a 
pressure  of  760  mmimetreM  (Ute  miliimeire  being  0*08937  English  inched).  When 
mixed  with  water,  of  course  its  boiling  point  rises  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
water  present,  as  is  the  case  in  general  with  mixtures  of  two  fluids  of  greater  and 
less  Tolatility.  A  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  however,  presents  this  anomaly,  ac- 
cording to  Soemmering:  when  the  mixture  contains  less  than  six  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
those  portions  which  first  pass  off  are  saturated  with  water,  and  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion in  the  retort  becomes  richer,  till  absolute  alcohol  passes  over ;  but  when  the 
mixture  contains  more  than  six  per  cent,  of  water  the  boiling  point  rises,  and  the 
qoantity  of  alcohol  in  the  distillate  steadily  diminishes  as  the  distillation  proceeds. 

According  to  Groning's  researches,  the  following  temperatures  of  the  alcoholic 
▼a pours  correspond  to  the  accompanying  contents  of  alcohol  in  per-centage  of  volume 
which  are  disengaged  in  the  boiling  of  the  spirituous  liquid. 


Alcoholic  con- 

Alcoholic con. 

Alcoholic  con' 

Alcoholic  con. 

Tenperature. 

tent  of  the 

leotofthebotl- 

Tempetmture. 

tent  of  the 

tent  or  tbe  hoil- 

Tapour. 

iOff  liquid. 

Tapour, 

Ins  liquid. 

Fahr.  1700 

93 

92 

Fahr.  189-8 

71 

20 

171-8 

92 

90 

192-0 

68 

18 

172 

91 

85 

164 

66 

15 

172-8 

90i 

80 

196-4 

61 

12 

174 

90 

70 

198-6 

55 

10 

174-6 

89 

70 

201 

50 

7 

176 

87 

65 

203 

42 

5 

158-3 

85 

50 

205*4 

36 

3 

1808 

82 

40 

207-7 

28 

2 

183 

80 

35 

210 

13 

1 

185 

78 

30 

212 

0 

0 

187-4 

76 

25 
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Groning  undertook  this  inTestigation  in  order  to  employ  the  thermometer  as  an 
alcoholometer  in  the  distillation  of  spirits ;  for  which  purpose  he  thrust  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  through  a  cork  inserted  into  a  tube  fixed  in  the  capital  of  the  still.  The 
state  of  the  barometer  ought  also  to  be  considered  in  making  comparatiTe  experiments 
of  this  kind.  Since,  by  this  method,  the  alcoholic  content  may  be  compared  with  the 
temperature  of  the  vapour  that  passes  orer  at  any  time,  so,  also,  the  contents  of  the 
whole  distillation  may  be  found  approximately ;  and  the  method  serves  as  a  conveoient 
means  of  making  continual  observations  on  the  progress  of  the  distillation. 

From  the  mean  of  a  great  many  experiments,  Dr.  Ure  drew  up  the  following  Tabic, 
which  shows  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol  of  various  specific  gravities: — 


Boiling  Point. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Boiling  Pornt. 

Specific  Grnrlty. 

178-5    F. 
179-75  „ 
180-4     „ 
182-01  „ 
183-40  „ 

0-9200 
0-9321 
0-9420 
0*9516 
0-960 

185-6  F. 
1890    „ 
191-8    „ 
196-4    „ 
202-0    „ 

0-9665 
0-9729 
09786 
0-9850 
0-992 

Density  of  the  Vapour, — One  volume  of  alcohol  yields  488-3  volumes  of  vapour 
at  212°  F.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour,  taking  air  as  unity,  was  found  by 
Gay-Lussac  to  be  1'6133.  [Its  vapour-density,  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  is 
13-3605?] 

Spirituous  vapour  passed  through  an  ignited  tube  of  glass  or  porcelain  is  converted 
into  carbonic  oxide,  water,  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  olefiant  gas,  naphthaline, 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  carbon ;  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  and  nature  of  the 
tube,  these  products  vary.  Anhydrous  alcohol  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  but 
is  decomposed  by  a  powerful  voltaic  battery.  Alcohol  bums  in  the  air  with  a  blue 
flame  into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  the  water  being  heavier  than  the  spirit,  because 
46  parts  of  alcohol  contain  6  of  hydrogen,  which  form  54  of  water.  In  oxygen  the 
combustion  is  accompanied  with  great  heat,  and  this  flame,  directed  through  a  small 
tube,  powerfully  ignites  bodies  exposed  to  it . 

Platinum  in  a  finely  divided  state  has  the  property  of  determining  the  combi- 
nation of  alcohol  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  a  remarkable  manner.  A  ball  of 
spon^  platinum,  placed  slightly  above  the  wick  of  a  lamp  fed  by  spirit  and  commu- 
nicatmg  with  the  wick  by  a  platinum  wire,  when  once  heated,  keeps  at  a  red  heat, 
gradually  burning  the  spirit.  This  has  been  applied  in  the  construction  of  the  so- 
called  *' philosophical  pastilles;'*  eau-de-cologne  x>r  other  perfumed  spirit  being  thus 
made  to  difiuse  itself  in  a  room. 

Mr.  Gill  has  also  practically  applied  this  in  the  construction  of  an  alcohol  lamp 
without  flame. 

A  coil  of  platinum  wire,  of  about  the  one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
is  coiled  partly  round  the  cotton  wick  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  partly  above  it,  and  the 
lamp  lighted  to  heat  the  wire  to  redness ;  on  the  flame  being  extinguished,  the  alcohol 
vapour  keeps  the  wire  red  hot  for  any  length  of  time,  so  as  to  be  in  constant  readiness 
to  ignite  a  match,  for  example.  This  lamp  affords  sufficient  light  to  show  the  hour 
by  a  watch  in  the  night,  with  a  very  small  consumption  of  spirit 

This  property  of  condensing  oxygen,  and  thus  causing  the  union  of  it  with  com- 
bustible bodies,  is  not  confined  to  platinum,  but  is  possessed,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
by  other  porous  bodies.  If  we  moisten  sand  in  a  capsule  with  absolute  alcohol,  and 
cover  it  with  previously  heated  nickel  powder,  protoxide  of  nickel,  cobalt  powder, 
protoxide  of  cobalt,  protoxide  of  uranium,  or  oxide  of  tin  (these  six  bodies  being 
procured  by  ignition  of  their  oxalates  in  a  crucible),  or  finely  powdered  peroxide 
of  manganese,  combustion  takes  place,  and  continues  so  long  as  the  spirituous  vapour 
lasts. 

Solvent  Power. — One  of  the  properties  of  alcohol  most  valuable  in  the  arts  is  its 
solvent  power. 

It  dissolves  gases  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  which  gases,  if  they  do  not  enter 
into  combinations  with  the  alcohol,  or  act  chemically  upon  it,  are  expelled  again  on 
boiling  the  alcohoL 

Several  salts,  especially  the  deliquescent,  are  dissolved  by  it,  and  some  of  them 
give  a  colour  to  its  flame  ;  thus  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  strontia  in  alcohol 
bum  with  a  crimson  ,flame,  those  of  copper  and  borax  with  a  green  one,  lime  a 
reddishf  and  baryta  with  a  yellow  flame. 

This  solvent  power  is,  however,  most  remarkable  in  its  action  upon  resins,  ethers, 
essential  oils,  fatty  bodies,  alkaloids,  as  well  as  many  organic  acids.    In  a  similar 
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viy  h  dinol^es  iodine,  bromine^  and  in  nudl  qoMKittet  snlplior  and  photphonu. 
Ib  genenl  it  nay  be  said  to  be  an  exoellent  solvent  for  most  hydrogenised  organio 


In  consequence  of  this  property  it  is  most  extensirely  nsed  in  the  chemical  arts : 
e^.  for  the  sdlution  of  pim-resins,  &Cm  in  the  manuihctore  of  varnishes ;  in  phar- 
macy, for  the  separating  of  the  active  principles  of  plants,  in  the  preparation  of  tinc« 
tares.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  formation  of  chloroform,  ether,  spirits  of  nitre,  &e. 
MeUtjfUued  Spirit — ^It  was,  therefore,  for  a  long  time  a  great  desideratum  for  the 
manofoetorer  to  obtain  spirit  free  from  duty.  The  Government,  feeling  the  necessity 
for  this,  have  sanctioned  the  sale  of  spirit  which  haa  been  flavoured  with  methyl-alcohol, 
ao  as  to  render  it  unpalatable,^ree  ofdufy,  under  the  name  of  **  melk^laitd  tpiriC*  This 
methylated  spirit  can  now  be  obtamed,  in  large  quantities  only,  and  bj  giving  suitable 
security  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  of  its  employment  for  maauikctuing  purposes 
only,  and  must  prore  of  great  value  to  those  manufacturers  who  are  hu^  coasnmeia. 
Professors  Graham,  Hofinann,  and  Redwood,  in  their  ^  Report  on  the  8up|riy  of 
Spirit  of  Wine,  free  of  duty,  for  use  in  the  Arte  and  Mann&etures,"  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  came  to  the  following  conclusions  ^^ 

**  From  the  results  of  this  inquiry  it  has  appeared  that  means  exist  by  which  spirit 
of  wine,  produced  in  the  usual  way,  may  be  rendered  unfit  for  human  consumption, 
as  a  beverage,  without  materially  impairing  it  for  the  greater  number  of  the  more 
valuable  purposes  in  the  arts  to  which  spirit  is  usual^  applied.  To  spirit  of  wine, 
of  not  Icn  strength  than  corresponds  to  density  O'SSO,  it  is  proposed  to  make  an 
addition  of  10  per  cent  of  purified  wood  naphtha  (wood  or  metk^ie  soirii),  and  to 
issue  this  mixed  spirit  for  consumption,  duty  free,  under  the  name  of  MtU^laUd  Spirit 
It  has  been  shown  that  methylated  spirit  resists  any  process  for  its  pnrificatioD ;  the 
removal  of  the  substance  added  to  the  spirit  of  wine  being  not  only  diflicult,  but,  to 
all  appearance,  impossible ;  and  further,  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  of  the 
methylated  spirit  being  ever  compounded  so  as  to  make  it  palpable.  ....  It 
may  be  fonnd  safe  to  reduce  eventually  the  proportion  of  the  mixing  ingredient  to 
5  per  cent,  or  even  a  smaller  proportion,  although  it  has  been  reeommeiided  to  begin 
with  the  IsLTger  proportion  of  10  per  cent" 

And  further,  the  authors  justly  remark  : — **The  command  of  alcohol  at  a  low 
price  is  sore  to  suggest  a  multitude  of  improved  processes,  and  of  novel  applications, 
which  can  scarcely  be  anticipated  at  the  present  moment  It  will  be  felt  for  beyond 
the  limited  range  of  the  trades  now  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  consumption 
of  spiriu;  like  the  repeal  of  the  doty  on  salt,  it  will  at  once  most  vitally  aflfect  the 
chemical  arts,  and  cannot  fail,  ultimately,  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  numy 
branches  of  industry." 

And  in  additional  observations,  added  subsequently  to  their  original  Report,  the 
chemists  above  named  recommend  the  following  restriction  upon  the  sale  of  the 
methylated  spirit :  —  **  That  the  methylated  ^irit  should  be  issued,  by  agents  duly 
authorised  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  to  none  but  manufacturers,  who  should 
themselves  consume  it ;  and  that  application  sbould  always  be  made  for  it  according  to  a 
recognised  form,  in  which,  besides  the  quantity  wanted,  the  applicant  should  state  the 
use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  undertake  that  it  should  be  applied  for  that  pur- 
pose only.  The  manufacturer  might  be  permitted  to  retail  varnishes  and  other  pro» 
ducts  containioff  the  meUiylated  spirit,  but  not  the  methylated  spirit  itself  in  an 
unaltered  state.^  They  recommend  that  the  methylated  spirit  should  not  be  made 
with  the  ordinary  crude,  very  impure  wood  naphtha,  since  this  could  not  be  advan- 
tageously nsed  as  a  solvent  for  resins  by  hatters  and  varnish  makers,  as  the  less  volatile 
parts  of  the  naphtha  would  be  retained  by  the  resins  after  the  spirit  had  evapo- 
rated, and  the  quality  of  the  resin  would  be  thus  impaired.  If,  however,  the  methy- 
lated spirit  be  originally  prepared  with  the  crude  wood  naphtha,  it  may  be  purified 
by  a  simple  distillation  from  10  per  cent  of  potash. 

It  appears  that  the  boon  thus  afforded  to  the  manufocturing  community  of  obtain- 
ing spirit  dufy  free  haa  been  acknowledged  and  appreciated ;  and  now  for  most  pur- 
poses, where  the  small  quantity  of  wood- spirit  does  not  interfere,  the  methylated 
spirit  is  generally  used. 

It  appears  that  even  ether  and  chloroform,  which  one  would  expect  to  derive  an 
unpleasant  flavour  from  the  wood  spirit,  are  now  made  of  a  qualitv  quite  unobjectioo- 
able  from  the  methylated  spirit ;  but  care  should  be  taken,  especially  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicinal  compounds,  not  to  extend  the  employment  of  the  methylated  spirit 
beyond  its  justifiable  limits,  lest  so  useful  an  article  should  get  into  disrepute.* 
Methylated  spirit  can  be  procured  also  in  small  quantities  from  the  wholesale  dealers, 
containing  in  solution  loz.  to  the  gallon  of  shellac,  under  the  name  of  **  finish.** 

«  Some  diflbreace  of  opinion  ftppesn  to  exUt  whetbor  CMorqfbrm  can  be  obtalDcd  pure  from  netfay- 
btedipirit. 
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Alcoholatet.^Gnh&vtL  has  shown  that  alcohol  forms  crystallisahle  compoimds  with 
several  salts.  These  bodies,  which  he  calls  "  Atcoholates,**  are  in  genend  rather  nn* 
stable  combinations,  and  almost  always  decomposed  by  water.  Among  the  best 
known  are  the  following: — 

Alcoholate  of  chloride  of  calcium  - 
„  „        of  zinc 

„  bichloride  of  tin 

„  nitrate  of  magnesia  - 


2C*H«0».  Caa 

C^H«0«,  Zn  CI 

C*H«0*,  TnCl 
3  ORHy,  Mg  O,  NO, 


ALCOHOLOMETRY,  or  ALCOOMETRY.  Determination  of  the  Strength  of 
Mixtures  of  Alcohol  and  Water,  Since  the  commercial  value  of  the  alcoholic  liquors, 
commonly  called  *'  spirits,"  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  pure  or  absolute  alcohol 
present  in  them,  it  is  evident  that  a  ready  and  accurate  means  of  determining  this 
point  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  all  persons  engaged  in  trade  in  such  articles. 

If  the  mixture  contain  nothing  but  alcohol  and  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  such  a  mixture  ;  if,  however,  it  contain  saccha- 
rine matters,  colouring  principles,  &c.,  as  is  the  case  with  wine,  beer,  &c.,  other 
processes  become  necessary,  which  will  be  fully  discussed  hereafter. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  spirit,  as  of  most  other  liquids,  may  be 
effected,  with  perhaps  greater  accuracy  than  by  any  other  process,  by  means  of  a 
stoppered  specific-gravity  bottle.  If  the  bottle  be  of  such  a  size  as  exactly  to  hold  1000 
grains  of  distilled  water  at  60°  F.,  it  is  only  necessary  to  weigh  it  full  of  the  spirit  at 
the  same  temperature,  when  (the  weight  of  the  bottle  being  known)  the  specific 
gravity  is  obtained  by  a  very  simple  calculation.     See  Specific  Gravity. 

This  process,  though  very  accurate,  is  somewhat  troublesome,  especially  to  persons 
unaccustomed  to  accurate  chemical  experiments,  and  it  involves  the  possession  of  a 
delicate  balance.  The  necessity  for  this  is  however  obviated  by  the  employment  of 
one  of  the  many  modifications  of  the  common  hydrometer.  This  is  a  floating  instru- 
ment, the  use  of  which  depends  upon  the  principle,  that  a  solid  body  immersed  into  a 
fluid  is  buoyed  upwards  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  which  it  displaces, 
x.e,  to  its  own  bulk  of  the  fluid ;  consequently,  the  denser  the  spirituous  mixture,  or 
the  less  alcohol  it  contains,  the  higher  will  the  instrument  stand  in  the  liquid ;  and  the 
less  dense,  or  the  more  spirit  it  contains,  the  lower  will  the  apparatus  sink  into  it. 

There  are  two  classes  of  hydrometers.  1st.  Those  which  are  always  immersed  in 
the  fluid  to  the  same  depth,  and  to  which  weights  are  added  to  adjust  the  instrument 
to  the  density  of  any  particular  fluid.  Of  this  kind  are  Fahrenheit's,  Nicholson's, 
and  Guyton  de  Morveau's  hydrometers. 

2nd.  Those  which  are  always  used  with  the  same  weight,  but 
which  sink  into  the  liquids  to  be  tried,  to  different  depths,  according 
to  the  density  of  the  fluid.  Of  this  class  are  most  of  the  common 
glass  hydrometers,  such  as  Beaume's,  Curteis's,  Gay-Lussac's, 
Twaddle's,  &c. 

Sykes's  and  Dicas's  combine  both  principles.  See  Hydro- 
meters. 

Sykes's  hydrometer,  or  alcoholometer,  is  the  one  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Excise,  and  therefore  the  one  most  extensively  used  in 
this  country. 

This  instrument  does  not  immediately  indicate  the  density  or 
the  per-centage  of  absolute  alcohol,  but  the  degree  above  or  below 
proof — the  meaning  of  which  has  been  before  detailed,  (p.  44.) 

It  consists  of  a  spherical  ball  or  float,  a,  with  an  upper  and  lower 
stem  of  brass,  b  and  c.  The  upper  stem  is  graduated  into  ten  principal 
divisions,  which  are  each  subdivided  into  five  parts.  The  lower  stem, 
c,  is  made  conical,  and  has  a  loaded  bulb  at  its  extremity.  There  are 
nine  movable  weights,  numbered  respectively  by  tens  from  10  to 
90.  Each  of  these  circular  weights  has  a  slit  in  it,  so  that  it  can 
be  placed  on  the  conical  stem,  c.  The  instrument  is  adjusted  so 
that  it  floats  with  the  surface  of  the  fluid  coincident  with  zero  on 
the  scale,  in  a  spirit  of  specific  gravity  '825  at  60°  F.,  this  being 
accounted  by  the  Excise  as  "  standard  alcohol."  In  weaker  spirit, 
which  has  therefore  a  greater  density,  the  hydrometer  will  not  sink 
so  low ;  and  if  the  density  be  much  greater,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
add  one  of  the  weights  to  cause  the  entire  immersion  of  the  bulb  of 
the  instrument  Each  weight  represents  so  many  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  stem,  as  its  number  indicates ;  thus,  the  heaviest  weight, 
marked  90,  is  equivalent  to  90  divisions  of  the  stem,  and  the  instrument,  with  the 
weight  added,  floats  at  0  in  distilled  water.    As  each  principal  division  on  the  stem  is 
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divided  into  five  subdivisions,  the  instrument  lias  a  range  of  500  degrees  between  the 
standard  alcohol  (specific  gravity  -829)  and  water.  There  is  a  line  on  one  of  the  side 
faces  of  the  stem,  6,  near  division  1  of  the  drawing,  at  which  line  the  instrument 
with  the  weight  60  attached  to  it  floats  in  spirit  exactly  of  the  strength  oi  proof ,  at  a 
temperature  of  51°  F. 

In  using  this  instrument,  it  is  immersed  in  the  spirit,  and  pressed  down  by 
the  hand  until  the  whole  of  the  graduated  portion  of  the  upper  stem  is  wet.  The 
force  of  the  hand  required  to  sink  it  will  l]«  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  the  proper 
wei^fht.  Having  taken  one  of  the  circular  weights  necessary  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
slipped  on  to  the  lower  conical  stem.  The  instrument  is  again  immersed,  and 
pressed  down  as  before  to  0,  and  then  allowed  to  rise  and  settle  at  any  point. 
The  eye  is  then  brought  to  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  spirit,  and  the  part  of  the 
stem  cut  by  the  surface,  om  seen  from  below,  is  marked.  The  number  thus  indi- 
cated by  the  stem  is  added  to  the  number  of  the  weight,  and  the  sum  of  these,  together 
with  the  temperature  of  the  spirit,  observed  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  a  thermo- 
meter, enables  the  operator,  by  reference  to  a  Table  which  is  sold  to  accompany 
the  instrument,  to  find  the  strength  of  the  spirit  tested. 

These  Tables  are  far  too  voluminous  to  be  quoted  here ;  and  this  is  unnecessary, 
unce  the  instrument  is  never  sold  without  them. 

A  modification  of  Sykes*s  hydrometer  has  been  recently  adopted  for  testing  alco- 
holic liquors  which  is  perhaps  more  convenient,  as  the  necessity  for  the  loading 
weig-hts  is  done  away  with,  the  stem  being  sufficiently  long  not  to  require  them.  It 
is  constructed  of  glass,  and  is  in  the  shape  of  a  common  hydrometer,  the  stem  being 
divided  into  degrees ;  it  carries  a  small  spirit  thermometer  in  the  bulb,  to  which  a 
scule  is  fixed,  ranging  fVom  30°  to  82°  F.  (0  to  12°  C.)  There  are  Tables  supplied 
with  the  hydrometer,  which  are  headed  by  the  degrees  and  half  degrees  of  the  ther* 
momctric  scale  ;  and  the  corresponding  content  of  spirit,  over  or  under  proof  at  the 
respective  degree  of  the  Table,  is  placed  opposite  each  degree  of  the  hydrometer. 

By  means  of  either  of  these  instruments,  and  by  the  use  of  the  Tables  accompany- 
ing them,  we  learn  the  strength,  in  degrees,  above  or  below  proof',  and  the  following 
Table  by  Dr.  Ure  will  be  found  most  useful  in  converting  these  numbers  into  specific 
gravities. 


66-5 
66-1 
65-5 
65-0 
64*5 
640 
63-6 
63'1 
62-5 
620 
61*6 
611 
60*3 
60-0 
59*5 
591 
58*6 
58*0 
57  5 
57*1 
56-6 
56-0 
65*5 
55-0 
54*6 
54-1 
53-5 
53-1 
52-5 


0-8156 
0-8166 
0-8174 
0-8188 
0-8199 
0-8210 
0*8221 
0-8227 
0-8238 
a«249 
0-8259 
0*8266 
0-8277 
0-8287 
0*8298 
08308 
0-8315 
0*8326 
0-8336 
0*8347 
0-6354 
0-8365 
0-8376 
0-8386 
0-8366 
0*8043 
0*8413 
0-8424 
0-8431 
0-8441 


Per 
crnt. 
over 
Proof. 

Specifle 
Gravitj. 

Per 

crnt. 
o»er 
Proof. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Per 
cent, 
orer 
Proof. 

Specific 
GraTity. 

P«r 

cent, 
orer 
Proof. 

Specific 
GfaTity. 

521 

0-8448 

371 

0-8692 

21*9 

0-8912 

7-1 

0-9111 

51-5 

0-8459 

36-4 

0*8702 

21*4 

0*8919 

6-5 

0-9118 

61-1 

0-8465 

35-9 

0-8709 

20-9 

0-8926 

5*9 

0-9126 

50-5 

0-8476 

85-5 

0-8716 

20-4 

0-8933 

5*6 

0-9180 

50-1 

0-8482 

350 

0*8723 

19-9 

0-8940 

5-0 

0-9137 

49-5 

0*8493 

34-5 

0-8730 

193 

0-8948 

4-5 

0-9145 

491 

0-8499 

341 

0-8737 

19-1 

0*8951 

3*9 

0-9152 

48-5 

0-8510 

33-6 

0  8744 

18-6 

0*8959 

3*3 

0-9159 

48-0 

0-8516 

32-9 

0-8755 

18-0 

0-8966 

30 

0-9163 

47-6 

0-8523 

32-4 

0-8762 

17*6 

0-8974 

2-4 

0-9170 

47-0 

0-8533 

32-0 

0  8769 

16-9 

0-8981 

1*9 

0-9178 

46-6 

0-8540 

31-5 

0*8776 

16-4 

0-8989 

1*6 

0*9182 

460 

0-8550 

310 

0-8783 

15-9 

0*8996 

1-0 

0-9189 

45-6 

0-8556 

80-5 

0*8790 

15-6 

0-9000 

0*3 

0-9196 

45-0 

0-8566 

30-0 

0-8797 

150 

0-9008 

proof 

0*9200 

44-6 

0-8573 

29-5 

0-8804 

14*5 

0-9015 

under 

proof 

43-9 

0-8583 

290 

0*8811 

13-9 

0-9023 

1*3 

0-9214 

43-5 

0-8590 

28-5 

0*8818 

13-4 

0-9030 

2*2 

0-9226 

43-1 

0-8597 

28-0 

0*8825 

131 

0-9084 

8-1 

0-9237 

42-6 

0-8604 

27-5 

0-8832 

12-5 

0-9041 

4-0 

0-9248 

42-0 

0-8615 

270 

0-8840 

120 

0-9049 

5-0 

0*9259 

41-5 

0-8622 

26*5 

0  8847 

11*4 

0-9056 

6-0 

0*9270 

41-1 

0-8629 

26-0 

0-8854 

11*1 

0*9060 

7-0 

0*9282 

40-6 

0-8636 

25*5 

0*8861 

10-6 

0-9067 

8-0 

0*9295 

400 

0*8646 

25-0 

0*8869 

10-0 

0-9075 

9*0 

0*9306 

39-6 

0-8653 

24*5 

0*8876 

9-4 

0-9082 

10*0 

0-9318 

39-1 

0-8660 

24*0 

0-8883 

8-9 

0-9089 

11-0 

0-9329 

38-4 

0-8671 

23*5 

0*8890 

8-3 

0-9097 

121 

0-9341 

38-0 

0-8678 

23*0 

0-8897 

8-0 

0-9100 

13-1 

0-9353 

87-6 

0-8685 

22-5 

0*8904 

7-4 

0-9107 

14-2 

0*9364 
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Her 
emit. 
OTrr 
Pniof 

Specific 
Gr«vUy. 

Per 
cent 
orer 
Proof. 

Spedfle* 
Grafity. 

Per 
eenl. 

Proof. 

SpMlBc 
Gravity. 

Per 
cent. 

Proof. 

Spwiae 
GrsTlty. 

Per 

cent. 
o»er 
Proof. 

Spadflc 
Gravttj. 

15-3 

0-9376 

32-3 

0-9542 

49-1 

0-9665 

67-4 

•0-9774 

84-0 

0-0878 

160 

0-8384 

33-2 

0-9550 

50-3 

0-9674 

G8-0 

0-9778 

85-2 

0-9886 

171 

0-9396 

34-2 

0-9557 

51-0 

0-9677 

69-4 

0-9786 

86-3 

0-9894 

182 

0-9407 

35-1 

0-9565 

62-2 

0-9685 

701 

0-9790 

87-4 

0-9902 

19-3 

0-9419 

36-1 

0-9573 

53-3 

0-9693 

71-4 

0-9798 

880 

0-9906 

200 

0-9426 

37-1 

0-9580 

54-8 

0-9701 

721 

0-9802 

89-1 

0-9914 

21-2 

0-9437 

38-1 

0-9588 

56-2 

0-9709 

73-5 

0-9810 

90-2 

0-9922 

222 

09448 

39-1 

0-9596 

57-6 

0-9718 

1  741 

0-9814 

91-2 

0-9930 

231 

0-9456 

40-1 

0-9603 

58-3 

0-9722 

1  75-4 

0-9822 

92-3 

0-SI938 

23-9 

0i»464 

41-1 

0-9611 

59-0 

0-9726 

76-1 

0-9826 

93-3 

0-9946 

24-3 

0-9468 

42-2 

0-9619 

60-4 

0.9734 

77-3 

0-9834 

94-3 

0^9954 

25*1 

0*9476 

43-3 

0-9627 

61-1 

0-9738 

780 

0-9838 

95-4 

0-9962 

26-3 

0-9488 

44-4 

0-9635 

61-8 

0-9742 

1  79-2 

0-9846 

96-4 

0-9970 

27-1 

0-9496 

45-0 

0-9638 

63-2 

0-9750 

1  80-4 

0-9854 

97-3 

0-9978 

280 

0-9503 

46-1 

0^646 

68-9 

0-9754 

81-1 

0-9858 

98-2 

Q-9986 

29-2 

0-9515 

47-3 

0-9654 

65-3 

0-9762 

■  82-3 

0-9866 

99-1 

0-9993 

30-1 

0-9522 

47-9 

.  0-9657 

66-0 

0-9766 

,  83-5 

098-74 

loo-o 

1-0000 

31-0 

0-9530 

I 

And  BOW,  by  reference  either  to  Drinkwater's,  Tralle*8,  or  Gay-Lassac's  Tables, 
the  operator  will  be  enabled  to  find,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  density  or  specific 
gravity,  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  operation  was  performed,  the  per-centage  of 
real  alcohoU  either  by  weight  or  by  Yolome. 

In  France*  Gay-Lnssac's  aJcooiomHre  is  usually  employed.  It  is  a  common  glass 
hydrometer,  with  the  scale  oo  the  stem  divided  into  100  parts  or  degrees.  The 
lowest  division,  marked  0,  denotes  the  specific  gravity  of  pure  water;  and  100,  that 
of  absolute  alcohol,  both  at  15^  C.  (59°  F.)  The  intermediate  degrees,  of  course, 
show  the  per-centage  of  absolute  alcohol  by  volume  at  15°  C;  and  the  instrument  is 
accompanied  by  the  Tables  already  given  for  ascertaining  the  per-centage  at  any 
other  temperature.  • 

Alcoholometry  ofJUquidM  conieunimg  betida  Alcohol^  Saccharine  Matters,  Cohvring 
Principle*,  ffc,  such  as  Wines,  Beer,  Liqueurs,  ^c. 

In  order  to  determine  the  proportion  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  wines,  or 
other  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  with  saccharine  and  other  non-volatile  sub- 
stances, the  most  accurate  method  consists  in  submitting  a  known  volume  of  the 
liquid  to  distillation  (in  a  glass  retort,  for  instance) ;  then,  by  determiniog  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  distilled  product,  to  ascertain  the  per-centage  of  alcohol  in  this  distil- 
late, which  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  mixture  of  pure  alcohol  and  water. 
The  distillation  is  cam«d  on  until  the  last  portions  have  the  gravity  of  distilled 
water;  by  then  ascertaining  the  total  volume  of  the  distillate,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  its  per-centage  of  alcohol  and  the  volume  of  the  original  liquor  used,  the 
method  of  calculating  the  quantity  of  alcohol  present  in  the  wine,  or  other  liquor,  is 
sufficiently  obvious. 

In  carrying  out  these  distillations  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
the  spirit  from  the  distillate,  by  keeping  the  condenser  cool.  And  Professor  Mulder 
recommends  the  use  of  a  refrigerator,  consisting  of  a  glass  tube  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
a  jar,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  filled  with  cold  water.  The  tube  most  be  beat  at 
a  right  angle,  and  terminate  in  a  cylindrical  graduated  measure-glass,  shaped  like  a 
bottle.* 

It  is  well  to  continue  the  distillation  until  about  two-thirds  of  the  liquid  has 
passed  over. 

This  process,  though  the  most  accurate  for  the  estimation  of  the  strength  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  is  still  liable  to  error.  The  volatile  acids  and  ethers  pass  over  with  the 
alcohol  into  the  distillate,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  afi^ect  the  specific  gravity.  This 
error  may  be,  to  a  great  extent,  overcome  by  mixing  a  little  chalk  with  the  wine,  or 
other  liquor,  previous  to  distillation. 

By  this  method  Professor  Brande  made,  some  years  ago^  determinations  of  the 
strength  of  the  following  wines,  and  other  liquors  f:  ^ 

•  The  Chraifitry  of  Wine,  br  G.  J.  Mulder,  edited  br  H.  Benoe  Jones,  M.D. 
t  Brand.'*!  Muiual  of  Cbemhtry ;  aUo  Phllotopbiail  Trmiu.,  1811. 
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PropcrHom  i^f  Spirit  ptr  Cent  jy  Mttuurt, 


JJssa     - 

- 

- 

average  25-41 

Oraoge 

-  average  11-26 

R&istn   - 

- 

- 

f« 

25ia 

Elder  - 

n        8-79 

MarsaU 

- 

- 

n 

25-09 

Port  (pi  7  nmples) 

- 

f» 

22-96 

Cider  -        -        -  ETemge  5*21  to  987 

Madeini 

- 

- 

i« 

22-27 

Perry  -        .        - 

7-26 

Sberrf  (of  4  mnptes) 

- 

ff 

19-17 

Meml  -        .        - 

n                     7-32 

Xenenne       ' 

. 

- 

19-79 

Ale,  Barton        "| 

r8-88 

LUboB  - 

- 

- 

- 

18*94 

Ale,  Edinburgh      arerage  6*87  \  6-20 

Malaga 

- 

- 

- 

18-94 

15-55 

Bacellas 

- 

- 

- 

18-49 

Brown  Stoat 

6-80 

e^peHadeim 

• 

- 

London  Porter 

-    aTerage4-20 

Roosailkm     - 

. 

- 

«f 

19*00 

London  Small  Beer 

n        1*28 

Claret  - 

• 

. 

n 

1510 

Saaterne 

« 

. 

M 

1423 

Brandy         -        - 

„      53-39 

BuTgondy     - 

• 

- 

»« 

14-67 

Ram    -        -        - 

„      53-68 

Hock    - 

- 

• 

19 

12-08 

Gin      .        -        . 

„      57-60 

Tent     -        - 

. 

- 

n 

13'30 

Scotch  Whisky     - 

-     •    „      54-32 

Champagne  - 

. 

• 

rt 

12-61 

Irish  Whisky       . 

„      53-90 

Gooneberrf   • 

- 

- 

n 

11-84 

The  fbUowing  results  were  obtained  by  the  writer  more  recently  by  this  process 
(1854). 

Per-centage  of  Alcohol  by  Voltme, 

Port<l8S4)- 

Sherry  (MontiUa) 

Madeira        .... 

Claret  CHaut  Brion)      - 

Chambertin  .        .        .        < 

Sherry  (low  qnality)      • 

Sherry  (brown)    - 

Amontillado 

Manaanilla   .        -        -        • 


22-46 

Port  (best)  -        - 

20-2 

19-95 

Marcobrunner 

8-3 

22-40 

Champagne  (1st)  - 

12-12 

10-0 

Champagne  (2nd> 

10-85 

11-7 

Home  Ale    - 

6-4 

20-7 

Export  Ale  - 

64 

231 

Strong  Ale  - 

9-0 

20-5 

Stout   .        .        .        . 

5-7 

14-4 

Pofter- 

4-18 

VL  I'Abbc  Brossard-Vidal,  of  Toolon*,  has  proposed  to  estimate  the  strength  of 
alcoholic  liquors  by  determining  their  boiling  point  Since  water  boils  at  100°  C 
(2 1 2<>  F. ),  and  absolute  alcohol  at  78-4<>  ( 1 73^  F.),  it  is  evident  that  a  mixture  of  water 
and  alcohol  will  have  a  higher  boiling  point  the  larger  the  quantity  of  water  present 
in  it  This  method  is  even  applicable  to  mixtures  containing  other  bodies  in  solution 
besides  spirit  and  water,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  sugar  and  salts,  when  present 
(in  moderate  quantities),  hare  only  a  very  trifling  effect  in  raising  the  boiling  point ; 
and  the  process  has  the  great  advantage  of  facility  and  rapidity  of  execution,  though 
of  coniae  not  comparable  to  the  method  by  distillation,  for  accuracy. 

Mr.  Field's  patent  (1847)  alcoholometer  is  likewise  founded  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple.   The  instrument  was  subsequently  improved  by  Dr.  Ure. 

The  apparatus  consists  simply  of  a  spirit-lamp  placed  under  a  little  boiler  containing 
the  alcoholic  liquor,  into  which  fits  a  thermometer  of  Tery  fine  bore. 

When  the  liquor  is  stronger  than  proof  spirit,  the  variation  in  the  boiling  point  is 
so  small  that  an  accurate  result  cannot  possibly  be  obtained;  and,  in  fiict,  spirit 
approaching  this  strength  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  before 
submitting  it  to  ebullition,  and  then  the  result  doubled. 

Another  source  of  error  is  the  elevation  of  the  boiling  point,  when  the  liquor  is 
kept  heated  for  any  length  of  time ;  it  is,  however,  nearly  obviated  by  the  addition  of 
common  salt  to  the  solution  in  the  boiler  of  the  apparatus,  in  the  proportion  of  35  or 
40  grains.  In  order  to  correct  the  difference  arismg  ftom  higher  or  lower  pressnra 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  scale  on  which  the  thermometric  and  other  divisions  an 
marked  is  made  movable  up  and  down  the  thermometer  tube;  and  every  time, 
before  commencing  a  set  of  experiments,  a  preliminary  experiment  is  made  of  boiling 
some  pure  distilled  water  in  the  apparatus,  and  the  xero  point  on  the  scale  (which 
indicates  the  boiling  point  of  water)  is  adjusted  at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
mercury.  On  p.  54  will  be  found  a  Table  showing  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol  of 
different  specific  gravities. 

But  even  when  performed  with  the  utmost  care,  this  process  is  still  liable  to  very 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  zxtII.  374. 
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considerable  errors,  for  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  observe  the  boiling  point  to  withia  a 
degree  ;  and  after  all,  the  fixed  ingredients  present  undoubtedly  do  seriously  raise  the 
boiling  point  of  the  mixture — in  fact,  to  the  extent  of  from  half  to  a  whole  degree* 
according  to  the  amount  present 

SilbermantCH  Metltod, — M.  Silbermann*  has  proposed  another  method  of  esttmatini^ 
the  strength  of  alcoholic  liquors,  based  upon  their  expansion  by  heat  It  is  well 
known  that,  between  jsero  and  100^  C.  (212°  F.),  the  dilatation  of  alcohol  is  triple  that 
of  water,  and  this  difiEierence  of  expansion  is  even  greater  between  25°  C  (77°  F.)  and 
ig  50°  C.  (122°  F.)  ;   it  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  expansion  between 

these  two  temperatures  becomes  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  alcohol 
present  in  any  mixture.  The  presence  of  salts  and  organic  substances, 
such  as  sugar,  colouring,  and  extractive  matters,,  in  solution  or  8us> 
pension  in  the  liquid,  is  said  not  materially  to  affect  the  accuracy 
of  the  result ;  and  M.  Silbermann  has  devised  an  apparatus  for  apply- 
ing this  principle,  in  a  ready  and  expeditious  manner,  to  the  estimation 
of  the^trength  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The  instrument  may  be  obtained 
of  the  philosophical  instrument  makers  of  London  and  of  Liverpool. 

It  consists  of  a  brass  plate,  on  which  are  fixed — 1st  An  ordinary 
mercurial  thermometer  graduated  from  22° to  50°  C.  (77°  to  122°  P.). 
these  being  the  working  temperatures  of  the  dilataUmeter ;  and  2ndly, 
the  dilatatometer  itself,  which  consists  of  a  glass  pipette,  open  at 
both  ends,  and  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  figure.  A  valve  of  cork 
or  india-rubber  closes  the  tapering  end  a,  which  valve  is  attached  to 
a  rod,  b  hy  fastened  to  the  supporting  plate,  and  connected  with  a 
spring,  n,  by  which  the  lower  orifice  of  the  pipette  can  be  opened  or 
closed  at  will  The  pipette  is  filled,  exactly  up  to  the  zero  point, 
with  the  mixture  to  be  examined— this  being  accomplished  by  the 
aid  of  a  piston  working  tightly  in  the  long  and  wide  limb  of  the 
pipette ;  the  action  of  which  serves  also  another  valuable  purpose — vix., 
that  of  drawing  any  bubbles  of  air  out  of  the  liquid.  By  now  ob- 
serving the  dilatation  of  the  column  of  liquid  when  the  temperature 
of  the  whole  apparatus  is  raised,  by  immersion  in  a  water-bath,  from 
25°  to  50°,  the  CO -efficient  of  expansion  of  the  liquid  is  obtained,  and 
hence  the  proportion  of  alcohol — the  instrument  being,  in  fact  so 
graduated,  by  experiments  previously  made  upon  mixtures  of  known 
composition,  as  to  give  at  once  the  per-centage  of  alcohol. 

Another  alcoholometer,  which,  like  the  former,  is  more  remarkable 
for  the  great  facility  and  expedition  with  which  approximative  results 
can  be  obtained  than  for  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  was  invented  bj 
M.  Geisler,  of  Bonn,  and  depends  upon  the  measurement  of  the  tension  of  the  vapour 
of  the  liquid,  as  indicated  by  the  height  to  which  it  raises  a  column  of  mercury. 
Geisler's  Alcoholometer,  —  It  consists  of  a  closed  vessel  in  which  the  alcoholic  mix- 
ture is  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  tension  of  the  vapour  observed 
by  the  depression  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  one  limb  of  a  tube,  the  indica- 
tion being  rendered  more  manifest  by  the  elevation  of  the  other  eud  of  the 
column* 

The  wine  or  other  liquor  of  which  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  strength^ 
is  put  into  the  little  flask,  f,  which,  when  completely  filled,  is  screwed  on 
to  the  glass  which  contains  mercury,  and  is  closed  by  a  stopcock  at  s. 
The  entire  apparatus,  which  at  present  is  an  inverted  position,  is  now  stood 
erect,  the  flask  and  lower  extremity  of  the  tube  being  immersed  in  a  water- 
bath.  The  vinous  liquid  is  thus  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  its  vapour 
forces  the  mercury  up  into  the  long  limb  of  the  tube.  The  instrument  having 
been  giuduated,  once  for  all,  by  actual  experiment,  the  per-centage  of 
alcohol  is  read  off  at  once  on  the  stem  by  the  height  to  which  the  mercurial 
column  rises. 

To  show  how  nearly  the  results  obtained  by  this  instrument  agree  with 
those  obtained  by  the  distillation  process,  comparative  experiments  were 
made  on  the  same  wines  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  f 

•  Compte*  Rendu*,  xxtII.  418. 

t  On  the  Acidity,  Swectnett,  and  Strength  of  diflbrent  Wines,  by  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  February,  1854. 
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By  Dbmiatloa  (Mr.  WUt)       By  Alcoholometer 
per  cent,  by  meafure.        per  cent,  by  roea«ure. 

Port,  1834 22-46        -      -         |^^^ 

r20  7 
Sherry,  Montilla  ....        19^5        -      .         J  20-6 

[20-6 
Madeira 2240        -      -         ^^ 

Haat  Brion  claret        -        -        -        -  10*0  -  -  {\\\ 

CbamUrtin 11-7  -  -  |  f^!^ 

Low-quality  sherry      ....  20-7  -  -  H^^^ 

Brown  sherry 231  -  .  ^^'^ 

Amontillado 20-5  -  -  loi-O 

Mansanilla U-4  -  -  |}^;^ 

Port,  best 20-2  -  -  (^l-l 


9-7 
95 


Mareobrimner    .....  8'S  -  - 

Home  ale 6-4  -  -  |   J.^ 

Export  ale           ..-.-•  6*4  -  -  |    J*^ 

Strong  ale 2-0  -  .  |}J;J 

TabarWs  Method. — There  is  another  method  of  determining  the  alcoholic  contCDts 
of  mixtures,  which  especially  recommends  itself  on  account  of  its  simplicity.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  is  first  determined,  half  its  volume  is  next  evaporated  in 
the  open  air,  sufficient  water  is  then  added  to  the  remainder  to  restore  its  original 
volume,  and  the  specific  gravity  again  ascertained.  By  deducting  the  specific  gravity 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  alcohol  from  that  obtained  afterwards,  the  difference  gives 
a  specific  gravity  indicating  the  per-centage  of  alcohol,  which  may  be  found  by 
referring  to  Gay-Lnssac's  or  one  of  the  other  Tables.  Tabarie  has  constructed  a  pecu- 
liar instmment  for  determining  these  specific  gravities,  which  he  calls  an  oenometer ; 
bat  they  may  be  performed  either  by  a  specific-gravity  bottle  or  by  a  hydrometer  in 
the  usual  way. 

Of  coarse  this  method  cannot  be  absolutely  accurate ;  nevertheless.  Prof.  Mulder's 
experience  with  it  has  led  him  to  prefer  it  to  any  of  the  methods  before  described, 
especially  where  a  large  number  of  samples  have  to  be  examined.  He  states  that  the 
resulta  are  afanost  as  accurate  as  those  obtain^  by  distillation.  Tbe  evaporation  of 
the  solution  may  be  accelerated  by  conducting  hot  steam  through  it 

AdvUeration*,—  Absolute  alcohol  should  be  entirely  free  from  water.  This  may  be 
recognised  by  digesting  the  spirit  with  pure  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper.  If  the 
spirit  contain  any  water,  the  white  salt  becomes  tinged  blue,  from  the  formation  of 
the  blue  hydrated  solphate  of  copper. 

Rectified  spirit,  proof  spirit,  and  the  other  mixtures  of  pure  alcohol  and  water, 
should  be  colourless,  free  from  odour  and  taste.  If  containing  methylic  or  amylio 
alcohols,  they  are  immediately  recognised  by  one  or  other  of  these  simple  tests 

Dr.  Ure  states  that  if  wood  spirit  be  contained  in  alcohol,  it  may  be  detected  to  the 
greatest  minuteness  by  the  test  of  caustic  potash,  a  little  of  which,  in  powder,  causing 
vood  spirit  to  become  speedily  yellow  and  brown,  while  it  gives  no  -tint  to  alcohol. 
Thus  1  per  cent  of  wood  spirit  may  be  discovered  in  any  sample  of  spirits  of  wine. 

The  admixture  with  a  larger  proportion  than  the  due  amount  of  water  is  of  course 
determined  by  estimating  the  per-centage  of  absolute  alcohol  by  one  or  other  of  the 
several  methods  jnst  described  in  detail 

The  adulterations  and  sophistications  to  which  the  various  spirits  known  as  mm, 
brandy,  whisky,  gin,  &c.,  are  subjected,  will  be  best  described  under  these  respective 
heads,  since  these  liquors  are  themselves  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  with  sugar^ 
colouring  matters,  flavouring  ethers,  &c. 

f/ses. — The*great  use  of  alcohol,  in  its  various  states  of  mixture,  is,  and  has-  been 
from  time  immemorial,  as  a  beverage.    There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  alcoholic  liquors 
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are  beneficial  to  moat  healthy  penons,  when  moderatdy  eigoyed ;  and  the  man  wlio 
advocates  their  rational  use  cannot  be  held  answerable  for  their  abuse. 

Absolute  alcohol  (or  strong  spirits)  acts  locally  as  an  irritant,  ccmtracting  the 
tissues ;  but  its  effects  on  the  organism,  when  taken  internally,  arises  from  its  action, 
by  the  nerves,  on  the  brain.  Dr.  Pereira  has  graphically  described  three  stages  of 
their  effects: — 


1.  First  or  mildest  degree 

2.  Second  degree  - 
8.  Third  degree     - 


-  Excitement 

-  Intoxication,  or  drunkenness. 

-  Coma,  or  true  apoplexy. 


These  effects  are  tolerably  familiar,  and  for  a  more  minute  description  of  them  we 
must  refer  to  Dr.  Pereira*  and  other  medical  authors. 

The  important  applications  of  alcohol  in  the  arts,  as  a  solvent  for  resins,  &&,  have 
been  before  alluded  to.  To  the  chemist  it  is  a  most  valuable  agent  of  separation.  By 
its  means  he  is  enabled,  in  complicated  organic  mixtures,  to  separate  those  substances 
which  are  soluble  from  those  which  are  insoluble  in  this  menstruum.  It  may  like- 
wise be  employed  for  separating  certain  salts — e.^.  the  chloride  of  strontium  from  that 
of  barium,  &c.  &c. 

From  it  are  also  manufactured  ether,  chloroform,  and,  indirectly,  acetic  acid ;  and 
in  pharmacy,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  the  various  tinctures,  &c.  &c. 


Real  Value  of  die  SpiriUunis  Liquors  imported^  exported,  and  retained  for  Some 
Consumption  during  each  of  the  Years  1854, 1855,  and  1856. 


• 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

Impobted. 

Spirits :  — 

Rum         -            -            -            _            - 
Brandy    ----- 
Geneva    -           -            -           -           - 
Other  foreign  and  colonial  spirits  - 

Wine           .           -           -            .           - 

Total 

£ 

1,490,661 

1,225,332 

26,089 

48,965 

3,616,369 

£ 

1,188,142 

933,980 

31,031 

35,570 

3,072,747 

£ 

882,503 

1,279,399 

28,572 

60,363 

3,728,540 

6,407,416 

5,261,470 

5,979,377 

Exported. 

Spirits :  — 

Rum         -            -            -            -            - 
Brandy    ----- 
Geneva    -            -            -            -            - 

Wine 

Total 

503,270 

459,354 

18,695 

700,298 

429,803 

436,245 

24,993 

656,807 

463,691 

775,950 

22,741 

954,837 

1,681,617 

1,547,848 

2,217,219 

Rbtaimud  fob  Homh  Consumption. 
Spirits :  — 

Rum        ..... 

Brandy 

Geneva    -           .           -            .            - 

Other  spirits        .... 
Wine 

Total 

987,391 

765,978 

7,394 

48,965 

2,916,071 

758,389 

497,753 

6,038 

85,570 

2,415,940 

418,812 

493,449 

6,831 

60,363 

2,773,703 

4,725,899 

3,713,840 

3,752,158 

»  Pereira,  Materia  M.dica,  vol  it.  p.  1948. 
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64  ALDEHYDE. 

These  nnmben  sbow,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  spirit-trading  and  spirit-drinking 
tendencies  of  the  people  of  these  realms,  spirituous  liquors  being  imported  in  1856  to 
the  value  of  6,979,371/.,  of  which  2,217,219/.  worth  were  again  exported ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  themselves  spent  in  that  year  no  less  a  sum  than 
3,752,158/.  in  alcoholic  liquors,  exclusive  of  beer,  which  is  the  staple  beverage  of  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  community ;  and  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  home-made  spirits  alone  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  (in  1853)  than 
6.255,708/. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  spirits  charged  with  duties  of  excise  in  each  of 
the  following  yean : 


GRiloni. 

Gallons. 

1842 

-  18,841,890 

1850 

-  23,919,432 

1843 

-  18,864,332 

1851 

-  24,030,933 

1844 

-  20,608,525 

1852 

.  2.5,270,262 

1845 

-  23,122,588 

1853 

-  25.423,444 

1846 

-  24,106,697 

1854 

-  26,148,511 

1847 

-  20,639,797 

1855 

-  22,186.077 

1848 

-  22,234,879 

1856 

-  23,922,453 

1849 

-  23.010,808 

Every  English  distiller  has  now  to  pay  a  licence  duty  of  ten  guineas  before  he  caa 
lawfully  conduct  operations,  and  afterwards  a  duty  of  seven  shillings  and  tenpence 
per  imperial  gallon  of  spirits,  proof  strength,,  which  he  produces. 

The  Scotch  and  Irish  distillers  have  to  pay  the  same  licence-fee  as  the  English ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  the  Scotch  distiller  pays  a  duty  of  four  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  per  imperial  gallon  of  proof  strength,  and  the  Irish  a  duty  of  three  shillings 
and  fourpence. 

ALDEHYDE.  By  this  word  is  understood  the  fluid  obtained  fh>m  alcohol  by  the 
removal  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen.  Thus,  alcohol  being  represented  by  the 
formula  C*  H«  O',  aldehyde  becomes  O  H*  O*. 

Preparation.  —  Aldehyde  is  prepared  by  various  processes  of  oxidation.  Liebig 
has  published  several  methods,  of  which  the  following  is  perhaps  the  best. 
Three  parts  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  three  of  sulphuric  acid,  two  of  water, 
and  two  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  are  well  mixed  and  carefully  distilled  in 
a  spacious  retort  The  extreme  volatility  of  aldehyde  renders  good  condensation 
absolutely  necessary.  The  contents  of  the  retort  are  to  be  distilled  over  a  ^ntle  and 
manageable  fire  until  fh>thing  commences,  or  the  distillate  becomes  acid.  This 
generally  takes  place  when  about  one-third  has  passed  over.  The  fluid  in  the 
receiver  is  to  have  about  its  own  weight  of  chloride  of  calcium  added,  and,  after  slight 
digestion,  is  to  be  carefully  distilled  on  the  water-bath.  The  distillate  is  again  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  By  these  processes  a  fluid  will  be  obtained  entirely  tree 
from  water,  but  containing  several  impurities.  To  obtain  the  aldehvde  in  a  state  of 
purity  it  is,  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  aldehyde-ammonia ;  this  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  the  following  manner :  —  The  last  distilhUe  is  to  be  mixed  in  a 
flask  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether,  and,  the  flask  being  placed  in  a  vessel  surrounded 
by  a  freezing  mixture,  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  in  until  the  fluid  is  saturated. 
In  a  short  time  crystals  of  the  compound  sought  separate  in  considerable  quantity. 
The  aldehyde-ammonia,  being  collected  on  a  filter,  or  in  the  neck  of  a  funnel,  is  to 
be  washed  with  ether,  and  dried  by  pressure  between  folds  of  filtering  paper,  followed 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  the  pure  aldehyde 
from  the  compound  with  ammonia.  For  this  purpose  two  parts  are  to  be 
dissolved  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with 
four  of  water,  are  to  be  added.  The  whole  is  to  be  distilled  on  the  water-bath,  the 
temperature,  at  first,  being  very  low,  and  the  operation  being  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
water  boils.  The  distillate  is  to  be  placed  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  good  condens- 
ing apparatus,  and,  as  soon  as  all  the  joints  are  known  to  be  tight,  chloride  of  calcium, 
in  fragments,  is  to  be  added.  The  heat  arising  from  the  hydration  of  the  chloride 
causes  the  distillation  to  commence,  but  it  is  carried  on  by  a  water-bath.  The  dis- 
tillate, after  one  more  rectification  over  chloride  of  calcium,  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  80°  F.,  will  consist  of  pure  aldehyde.  Aldehyde  is  a  colourless,  very 
volatile,  and  mobile  fluid,  having  the  density  0*800  at  32°.  It  boils,  under  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure,  at  70°  F.  Its  vapour  density  ^s  1*532.  Its  formula  corre- 
sponds to  four  volumes  of  vapour ;  we  consequently  obtain  the  theoretical  vapour 
density  .by  multiplying  its  atomic  weight  ^  44  by  half  the  density  of  hydrogen,  or 
*0346.  The  number  thus  found  is  1-5224,  corresponding  as  nearly  as  could  be 
desired  to  the  experimental  result. 

Aldehyde  is  produced  in  a  great  number  of  processes,  particularly  during  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  various  organic  matters,  and  in  processes  of  oxidation.    From 
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»lcobo2  aldebyde  may  be  procured  by  oxidation  witb  platinnm  black,  nitric  acid, 
chromic  acid,  chlorine  (in  pretence  of  water),  or,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mixture  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  salpboric  acid.  Certain  oils,  by  destractive  distillation, 
yield  it.  Wood  Tinegar  in  the  crade  state  contains  aldehyde  as  well  as  wood  spirit. 
Lactic  acid,  when  in  a  combination  with  weak  bases,  yields  it  on  destructive  distilla- 
tion. Various  animal  and  vegetable  products  afford  aldehyde  by  distillation  with 
oxydising  agents,  soch  as  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  bichromate 
of  potash. 

The  word  aldehyde,  like  that  of  alcohol,  is  gradually  becoming  used  in  a  much  more 
extended  sense  than  it  was  formerly.  By  the  term  is  now  understood  any  organic 
substance  which,  hj  assimilating  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  yields  a  substance 
having  the  properties  of  an  aleobol,  or,  by  taking  up  two  equiTslents  of  oxygen, 
yields  an  acid.  It  is  this  latter  property  which  has  induced  certain  chemists  to  say 
that  there  is  the  same  relation  between  an  aldehyde  and  its  acid  as  between  inorganic 
acids  ending  in  mu  and  ie.  Several  rery  interesting  and  important  substances  are 
now  known  to  belong  to  the  class  of  aldehydes.  The  essential  oils  are,  in  several 
iosCaneea.  composed  principally  of  bodies  having  the  properties  of  aldehydes.  Among 
the  moat  prominent  may  be  mentioned  the  oils  of  bitter  almonds,  cumin,  cinnamon, 
me,  &e.  An  exceedingly  important  character  of  the  adelhydes  is  their  strong  ten- 
dency to  combine  with  the  bisulphites  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda.  By  availing 
oasselvee  of  this  property,  it  becomes  easy  to  separate  bodies  of  this  class  nrom  com- 
plex mixtures,  and,  consequently,  enable  a  proximate  analysis  to  be  made.    Mow 


Cdrrectkm  to  be  made  atp,  64,  rekUive  to  the  DuHet  on  Scoieh  and  Iriih  Spiriii, 

The  tsqxfrt  duties  on  spirita  were  assimilated  by  21  Vict  c  16 ;  and  the  Mmd 
reoemme  duties  by  21  Vict  c  15 ;  and  took  effect  on  and  after  the  19tii  April,  1858. 


IMIy  united  with  a  lute.  The  alembic  has  this  advan- 
tage OTer  the  common  retort,  that  the  residue  of  distilla- 
tion may  be  easily  cleared  out  of  the  body.  It  is  like- 
wise capable,  when  skilfully  managed,  of  distilling  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  liquor  in  a  given  time  than  a 
retort  of  equal  capacity.  In  France  the  term  alem- 
bic, or  rather  alambic,  is  used  to  designate  a  glass 
stilL 

Al.EMBROTH,  SALT  OF.  The  eaU  of  wiadom  of 
the  alefaemtsta ;  a  compound  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
sal  ammoniac  If  two  atoms  of  bichloride  of  mercury  are 
mixed  with  one  atom  of  sal  amoniae  and  eight  atoms  of  water,  at  140^  this  mixture 
is  fluid,  but  the  salt  of  alembroth  (m/  aUmbroth)  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  is 
composed  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  ammonium  (NH*  CL  H*  CL  HO). 

AL6AROTH,  POWDER  OF.  Powder  of  AJgarotiU— English  Powder.  This  salt 
was  discovered  by  Algarotti,  a  physician  of  Verona.  Chloride  of  antimony  is  formed 
by  boiling  black  sulphide  of  antimony  with  hydrochloric  acid  :  on  pouring  the  solution 
into  water,  a  white  flocky  precipitate  iklls,  which  is  an  oxic  hloride  of  antimony.  If  the 
water  be  hot,  the  precipitate  is  distinctly  crystalline;  this  is  the  powder  of  algaroth. 
This  oxichloride  is  used  to  Aimish  oxide  of  antimony  in  the  preparation  of  tartar  emetic. 

ALGAROVILLA.  This  substance  is  called  by  the  S  paniards  Algaroba,  from  the 
resemblance  it  bears  to  the  fruit  of  the  Carob  {Ctratonia  eiliqua),  which  is  a  native 
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of  Europe,  in  the  southern  conntries  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  which  grows  in  Chili,  of  which  the  hotanical  name  is  ProtoptM  pallida, 
according  to  Captain  Bagnald,  R.N.,  who  first  brought  a  sample  of  it  to  this  country 
in  the  year  1832.  It  consists  of  pods  bruised  and  agglutinated  more  or  less  with  the 
extractive  exudation  of  the  seeds  and  husks.  According  to  a  more  recent  determi- 
nation, algarovilla  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  the  tree  Juga  Marthas  of  Santa  Martha, 
a  province  of  New  Carthagena. 

It  is  an  astringent  substance  replete  with  tannin,  capable,  by  its  infusion  in  water, 
of  tanning  leather,  for  which  purpose  it  possesses  more  than  four  times  the  power  of 
good  oak  bark.  Its  active  matter  is  very  soluble  in  water  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
The  seeds  are  merely  nutritive  and  demulcent,  but  contain  no  astringent  property. 
This  resides  in  the  husks.  The  seeds  in  the  entire  pod  constitute  about  one-fihh  of 
the  weight,  and  they  are  three  or  four  in  number  in  each  oblong  pod.  Alcohol  of 
60  per  cent  over  proof  dissolves  64  parts  in  IQO  of  this  substance.  The  sdlotion 
consists  chiefly  of  tannin,  with  a  very  little  resinous  matter.  Water  dissolves  some- 
what more  of  it,  and  affords  a  very  styptic-tasted  solution,  which  precipitates  solution 
of  isinglass  very  copiously,  like  infusion  of  galls  and  catechu.  Its  solution  forms 
with  sulphate  of  iron  a  black  precipitate  which  is  kept  floating  by  means  of  the  gum 
present,  and  thereby  constitutes  good  ink.  Notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Ure,  this  substance  does  not  appear  to  have,  as  yet,  become  an  article  of  commerce. 

ALG^.  (  Varech^  Fr. ;  Seegras^  or  Alge,  Germ.)  A  tribe  of  subaqueous  plants,  in- 
cluding  the  seaweeds  (fucus)  and  the  lavers  (ulod)  growing  in  salt  water,  and  the  fresh- 
water confervas.  We  ha?e  only  to  deal  with  tiiose  seaweeds  which  are  of  any 
commercial  value.  These  belong  to  the  great  division  of  iktjoiniUsa  alga,  of  whi^ 
160  species  are  known  as  natives  of  the  British  Isles.  In  the  manufacture  of  Kelp 
( See  Kelp),  all  the  varieties  of  this  division  may  be  used.  Hie  edible  sorts,  such  as  the 
birds*  nests  of  the  EUistem  Archipelago,  those  which  we  consume  in  this  country,  as 
lavers,  carrageen,  or  Irish  moss,  &c.,  belong  to  the  same  group,  as  do  also  those  which 
the  agriculturalists  employ  for  manure. 

Dr.  Pereira  gives  the  following  list  of  esculent  seaweeds. 

Irid/Ba  edviis. 


Shodomenia  palmata  (or  Dulse). 
Rkodomenia  ciliata. 
Laminaria  saccharina. 


Alaria  esculenta 
Uloa  latUsima, 


Bhodamenia  palmata  passes  under  a  variety  of  names,  dulse,  dylish,  or  dellish,  and 
amongst  the  Highlanders  it  is  called  dulling,  or  waterleaf.  It  is  employed  as  food  by 
the  poor  of  many  nations ;  when  well  washed,  it  is  chewed  by  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland  without  being  dressed.  It  is  nutritious,  but  sudorific,  has  the  smell  of  violets, 
imparts  a  mucilaginous  feel  to  the  mouth,  leaving  a  slightly  acrid  taste.  In  Iceland 
the  dulse  is  thoroughly  washed  in  fresh  water  and  dried  in  the  air.  When  thus 
treated  it  becomes  covered  with  a  while  powdery  substance,  which  is  sweet  and 
palatable ;  this  is  mannite  (see  Manna),  which  Dr.  Ste^house  proposes  to  obtain 
from  seaweeds.  "  In  the  dried  state  it  is  used  in  Iceland  with  fish  and  butter,  or 
else,  by  the  higher  classes:  boiled  in  milk  with  the  addition  of  rye  flour.  It  is 
preserved  packed  in  close  casks,  a  fermented  liquor  is  produced  in  Kamschatka  from 
this  seaweed,  and  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  cattle  are 
fed  upon  it." — Stenhouse. 

Laminaria  saccharina  yields  12'15  per  cent  of  mannite,  while  the  Rkodomenia  pai- 
mata  contains  not  more  than  S  or  3  per  cent. 

Iridaa  edulia, — The  fronds  of  this  weed  are  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  flat,  and  suc- 
culent It  is  employed  as  food  by  fishermen,  either  raw  or  pinched  between  hot 
irons,  and  its  taste  is  then  said  to  resemble  roasted  oysters. 

Alaria  escuUnta, — Mr.  Drummond  informs  us  that,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  *Mt  is 
often  gathered  for  eating,  but  the  part  used  is  the  leaflets,  and  not  the  midrib,  as  is 
commonly  stated.  These  have  a  very  pleasant  taste  and  flavour,  but  soon  cover  the 
mouth  with  a  tenacious  greenish  crust,  which  causes  a  sensation  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  fat  of  a  heart  or  kidney." 

Ulva  latissima  (Broad  green  laver). — This  is  rarely  used,  being  considered  inferior 
to  the  Porphyra  laciniata  (I^Aciniated  purple  laver).  This  alga  is  abundant  on  all  our 
shorea  It  is  pickled  with  salt,  and  sold  in  England  as  laver,  in  Ireland  as  doke,  and 
in  Scotland  as  ^aak.  The  London  shops  are  mostly  supplied  with  laver  fVom  the 
cossts  of  Devonshire.  When  stewed,  it  is  brought  to  the  table  and  eaten  with  pepper, 
butter  or  oil,  and  lemon-juice  or  vinegar.  Some  persons  stew  it  with  leeks  and  onions. 
The  pepper  dulse  {Laurencia  pinnatifida)^  distinguished  for  its  pungent  taste,  is  often 
used  as  a  condiment  when  other  seaweeds  are  eaten.  **Tangle"  {laminaria  digitata\ 
so  called  in  Scotland,  is  termed  "red-ware"  in  the  Orkneys,  "sea- wand  "  in  the  Highlands, 
and  "sea-girdles"  in  England.  The  flat  leathery  fronds  of  this  weed,  when  young,  are 


ALG^. 


employed  as  food.  Mr.  Simmonds  tells  ns,  **  There  was  a  time  when  the  crj  of  *  Buy 
dulse  and  tangle'  was  as  common  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  as  is  that 
of '  water-creases'  now  in  oor  metropolis." — Society  of  Artir  Journal 

Lamataria  poiatomm.  ^  The  large  sea  tangle  is  used  abundantly  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Straits  of  Macellan  and  by  the  Fuegians.  Under  the  name  of  **  Bull  Kelp  "  it 
is  used  as  food  in  New  Zealand  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  is  stated  to  be  exceed- 
ingly nutritive  and  £utening. 

(Aondrut  erispuM  (choodms,  fh>m  x^i4^t,  cartilage). — Carrageen,  Irish,  or  pearl 
mocs.  For  purposes  of  diet  and  for  medicinal  uses,  this  alga  is  ooUected  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  washed,  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  dried.  It  is  not  un- 
frequently  used  in  Ireland  by  painters  and  plasterers  as  a  substitute  for  sise.  It  has 
also  been  sncoessftdly  applied,  instead  of  isinglass,  in  making  of  blanc-mange  and 
jellies ;  and  in  addition  to  its  use  in  medicine,  for  which  purpose  it  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  Todhunter,  of  Dublin,  about  1831,  a  thick  mucilage  of  carrageen,  scented 
with  some  prepared  spirit,  is  sold  as  bondoUnetJUfoture^  or  cfytphitiqye^  and  it  is  em- 
ployed for  stinening  silks.     According  to  Dr.  Davy,  carrageen  consists  of 


Gummy  matter  - 
Gelatinous  matter 
Insoluble  matter 


S8*5 
490 
22-5 
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The  fbUowiug  results,  obtained  by  Dr.  Apjohn  and  Dr.  Dary,  show,  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  the  Talue  of  the  algae.  The  amount  of  water  is  less  than  that  which 
belongs  to  the  algas  when  fresh  from  the  sea,  all  these  having  undergone  a  partial 
drying  in  the  progress  of  carriage  fh>m  the  coast : — 


Specimens  supplied  by  Dr.  Davy,  and  dried  at  212®  — 


Chondrus  crisput,  bleached    - 
Fvcus  veiticvlonu 
Rhodomenia  pabnaia  (Dylisk) 


Nitrogen  per  cent. 
2152 
2-397 
3776 


Per  Cent. 

Protein 

Kinde  of  Alge. 

Water. 

Dry 
Haiter. 

of  Nitrogen 
In  Dry 
Matur. 

contalovd 
In  Dry 
Matter. 

Chondnu  crUpu*,  bleached,  from  Bewly 

1 

and  Evans           ----- 

17-92 

82-08 

1-534 

9-587 

Ckondnu  crispus,  unbleached,  Ballycastle 

21-47 

78-53 

2-142 

13-387 

1  Gigartina  mammiOoaa,  Ballycastle    - 

21-55 

78-45 

2-198 

13-737 

ChmdrvM  crispWj    bleached,   Bewly  and 

Evans  (2nd  experiment)      - 

19-79 

80-21 

1-485 

9-281 

Chtmdrua  crupus,  unbleached,  Ballycastle 

(2nd  experiment)          -        .        -        - 

19-96 

8004 

2-510 

15-687 

castle 

21-38 

78-62 

1-588 

9-925 

castle 

31-05 

68-95 

1-396 

8-725 

Rhodomeniapdlmata,  or  Dylisk,  Ballycastle 

16-56 

83-44 

3-465 

21-656 

Porphyra  laciniata,  Ballycastle 
Iridaa  edWif,  Ballycastle 

17-41 

82-59 

4-650 

29-062 

19-61 

80-39 

3-088 

19800 

AJaria  eacuknta,  or  Murlins,  Ballycastle  - 
Means 

17-91 

8209 

2-424 

15150 

20-42 

79-58 

2*407 

15045 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  these  plants  is  remarkably  large,  and  will, 
of  course,  account  for  the  high  nutritive  value  ascribed  to  them. 

Ploearia  Candida. — Ceylon  moss  $  edible  moss.  This  moss  is  exported  from  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  forming  a  portion  of  the  cargoes  of  nc-arly  all  the 
junks.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,"  that 
on  the  spots  where  it  is  collected,  the  prices  seldom  exceed  from  5s.  Sd,  to  7«.  6<2.  per 
cwt.  The  Chinese  use  it  in  the  form  of  a  jelly  with  sugar,  as  a  sweetmeat,  and 
apply  it  in  the  arts  as  an  excellent  paste.  The  gnmmj  matter  which  they  employ 
for  covering  lanterns,  varnishing  paper,  &c.,  is  made  chiefly  from  this  moss. 
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This  moss,  is  ordinarily  sold,  appears  to  consist  of  several  Tarieties  of  marine  pn>> 
ductions,  with  the  Plocaria  intermixed. 

The  Agar^Agar  of  Malacca  belongs  to  this  variety ;  and  probably  seaweeds  of 
this  character  are  used  by  the  Salangana  or  esculent  swallow  in  constructing  their 
nests,  which  are  esteemed  so  great  a  delicacy  by  the  Chinese.  The  plant  is  found  on 
the  rocks  of  Pulo  Ticoos  and  on  the  shores  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  is  blanched 
in  the  sun  for  two  days,  or  until  it  is  quite  white.  It  is  obtained  on  submerged  banks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macassar,  Celebes,  by  the  Bajow-laut,  or  sea-gipsies,  who 
send  it  to  China.  It  is  also  collected  on  the  reefis  and  rocky  submerged  ledges  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Singapore.  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  informs  us  that  this  weed  is 
the  chief  staple  of  Singapore,  and  that  it  produces  in  China  from  six  to  eight  dollars 
per  pecul  in  its  dry  and  bulky  state.  The  harvest  of  this  seaweed  is  from  6000  to 
12,000  peculs  annually,  the  pecul  being  equal  to  100  catties  of  1*833  Iba.  each. 

Similar  to  this,  perhaps  the  same  in  character,  is  the  Agal'Agal,  a  species  of  8ea< 
weed«  It  dissolves  into  a  glutinous  substance.  Its  principal  use  is  for  gumming  silks 
and  paper,  as  nothing  equals  it  for  paste,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be  eaten  by  insects. 
The  Chinese  make  a  beautiful  kind  of  lantern,  formed  of  netted  thread  washed  over 
with  this  gum,  and  which  is  extremely  light  and  transparent.  It  is  brought  by 
coasting  vessels  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  calculated  for  the  Chinese  market.  — 
Oriental  Commerce. 

Dr.  Macgowan,  of  Ningpo,  forwarded,  through  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  following 
algs,  which  he  thus  names  and  describes :  — 

Tan-shwin  grass,  so  named  from  the  place,  on  the  coast  of  Formosa,  whence  it  is 
procured.     It  is  used  for  making  yang-tsai  (ocean-vegetable). 

Niji'mau  (ox-hair)  grass.  Made  into  an  iced  jelly,  and  sold  in  the  streets,  in  hot 
weather,  sugared. 

Hai'tai  (sea-tape).  Sent  into  the  interior,  wherever  fossil  coal  is  used.  It  is  con- 
sidered corrective  of  the  deleterious  exhalations  of  that  fuel.  It  is  usually  boiled  with 
pork.     This  kind  comes  from  Shantung  province. 

Tsz'tsai  (purple  vegetable).    Often  eaten  as  it  is,  to  give  a  relish  to  rice,  or  cooked. 

Fah-Uai  (hair  vegetable).  Boiled,  either  with  animal  or  vegetable  articles,  forms 
a  broth.     Also  the  gills  eaten  with  sugar. 

Ki-iaai  (hen-foot  vegetable).  Cooked  with  soy  or  vinegar.  Used  by  women  to 
make  the  hair  glossy,  and  to  strengthen  it 

Sea-tape,  from  Japan.     It  is  preferred  to  the  former.  —  Society  of  Arts^  Journal. 

ALIMENT.  (Alimentum,  from  ah^  to  feed.)  The  food  necessary  for  the  human 
body,  and  capable  of  maintaining  it  in  a  state  of  health. 

1.  Nitrogenous  substances  are  required  to  deposit,  from  the  blood,  the  organised 
tissue  and  solid  muscle  ; 

2.  And  carbonaceous,  non-nitrqgenous  bodies,  to  aid  in  the  processes  of  respiration, 
and  in  the  supply  of  carbonaceous  elements,  as  fat,  &c.,  for  the  due  support  of  animal 
heat. 

For  information  on  these  substances,  consult  Liebig's  "  Animal  Chemistry,**  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  Dr.  Robert  Dundas  Thompson's  '*  Experi- 
mental Researches  on  Food,"  1846.     See  Food. 

ALIZARINE.    See  Madder. 

ALKALI.  A  term  derived  from  the  Arabians,  and  introduced  into  Europe  when 
the  Mahometan  conquerors  pushed  their  conquests  westward.  Al,  el,  or  ul,  as  an 
Arabic  noun,  denotes  "God,  Heaven,  Divine.**  As  an  Arabic  particle,  it  is  prefixed  to 
words  to  give  them  a  more  emphatic  signification,  much  the  same  as  our  particle  the; 
as  in  Alcoran^  the  Koran,  alchymisty  the  chemist 

Kali  was  the  old  name  for  the  plant  producing  potash  (the  glasswort,  so  called 
from  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  glass),  and  alkali  signified  ho  more  than  the  kali 
plant.  Potash  and  soda  were  for  some  time  confounded  together,  and  were  hence 
called  alkalis.  Ammonia,  which  much  resembles  them  when  dissolved  in  water, 
was  also  called  an  alkali.  Ammonia  was  subsequently  distinguished  as  the  wJat*ie 
aikali,  potash  and  soda  being  Jixed  alkalis.  Ammonia  was  also  called  the  animal 
alkali.  Soda  was  the  mineral  alkali,  being  derived  from  rock-salt,  or  from  the  ricean ; 
and  potash  received  the  name  of  vegetable  alkali,  from  its  source  being  the  ashes  of 
plants  growing  upon  the  land.  Alkalis  are  characterised  by  being  very  soluble  in 
water,  by  neutralising  the  strongest  acids,  by  turning  brown  vegetable  yellows,  and 
to  green  the  vegetable  reds  and  blues. 

Some  chemists  classify  all  salifiable  bases  under  this  name. 

In  commercial  languaige,  the  term  is  applied  to  an  impure  soda,  the  imports  of  which 
were — 
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Alkali  and  Barilla. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


Portugal  - 

Spain 

Canaij  Islands  - 

Greece 

Two  Sicilies 

Egypt   - 

Pera 

Other  parts 


Cwt». 

2540 
15,220 

9240 


7920 


2040 
20 


Cwu. 

5480 
7840 
3160 
2400 
4800 
1900 
160 


Cwu. 

1000 
2520 

10,640 


500 


Total 


36,980 


25,740 


14,660 


Oar  ExporU  daring  the  same  periods  being  as  follows : — 


CwU. 

3560 
3480 

9320 

4760 

80 


21,200 


Alkali  and  Barilla. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


Russia — Northern  Ports 
w       Southern  Ports 
Sweden    •         -        - 
Denmark  -         -        - 
Prosaia    -         -         - 
Hanover  -         -        - 
Hanse  Towns    - 
Holland    - 

Belginm  -         -        - 
France     ... 
Spain  and  the  Canaries 
Sardinia  ... 
Anscrian  Territories  - 
Turkey    .         -        - 
Australia  >        -        - 
British  N<»rtfa  America 
United  States    - 
Brazil      -        -        - 
ChiU 
Other  Countries 


13,845 

7,079 

7,804 

39,366 

82,735 

13,989 

97,939 

112,870 

10,069 


CwtR. 

4,208 

200 

13,478 

40,329 

96,839 

9,715 

93,774 

112,023 

16,837 


14,908 
62,721 

104,111 
18,871 
77,648 

114,068 
21,293 


28,957 

49,377 

12,271 

550,735 

12,281 


29,771 


0,921 

21,023 

52,390 
14,344 
559,942 
20,153 
10,392 
33,747 


4,090 


22,587 
13,010 
19,882 
16,102 
494,254 
23,805 
5,185 
42,469 


Total 


1,070,624 


1,100,315 


1,045,004 


Cwt«. 
82,667 

14,924 
39.417 
85,364 
25,029 
83,385 

121,645 

39,650 

9,972 

11,042 

7,326 

27,124 

9,142 

37,790 

25,520 

723,089 
26,149 

39,666 


1,405,901 


ALKALIS,  ORGANIC.  During  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  organic 
alkaloids  has  so  greatly  increased,  that  a  considerable  yolame  might  be  devoted  to 
their  history.  There  are,  however,  only  a  few  which  hare  become  articles  of  com- 
merce. The  modes  of  preparation  will  be  given  under  the  heads  of  the  alkalis 
tbemseWes.  The  principal  sources  fh>m  whence  they  are  obtained  are  the  following: 
—1.  The  animal  kingdom.  2.  The  vegetable  kingdom.  3.  Destructive  distillation. 
4.  The  action  of  potash  on  the  cyanic  and  cyannric  ethers.  5.  The  action  of 
ammonia  on  the  iodides,  &c,  of  the  alcohol  radicals.  &.  The  actipn  of  reducing 
agents  on  nitro-componnds.  The  principal  bases  existing  in  the  animal  kingdom  are 
creatine  and  sarcosine.  The  vegetable  kingdom  is  much  richer  in  theni,  and  fields 
a  great  number  of  organic  alkalis,  of  which  several  are  of  extreme  value  in  medicine. 
Modem  chemists  regard  all  organic  alkalis  as  derived  from  the  types  ammonia  or 
oxide  of  ammonium.  Their  study  has  led  to  results  of  the  most  startling  character. 
It  has  been  found  that  not  only  may  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  and  oxide  of  ammonium 
be  replaced  by  metals  and  compound  radicals  without  destruction  of  the  alkaline 
character,  but  even  the  nitrogen  may  be  replaced  by  phosphorus  or  arsenic,  and  yet 
the  resulting  compounds  remain  powerfully  basic  In  studying  die  organic  bases, 
chemists  have  constantly  had  in  view  the  artificial  production  of  the  bases  of  cinchona 
bark.  It  is  true  that  this  result  has  not  as  yet  been  attained ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
bodies  have  been  formed  having  so  many  analogies,  both  in  constitution  and  proper- 
ties, with  the  substances  sought,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  the  question  is  merely  one 
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of  time.  The  part  performed  by  the  bases  existing  in  the  juice  of  flesh  has  not  been 
ascertained,  and  no  special  remedial  virtues  have  been  detected  in  them  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  with  those  found  in  vegetables ;  it  is,  in  &ct,  among  them  that  the  most 
potent  of  all  medicines  are  found — such,  for  example,  as  quinine  and  morphia.  It  is, 
moreover,  among  vegetable  alkaloids  that  we  find  the  substances  most  inimical  to  life, 
for  aeooitine,  atropine,  brucine,  coniine,  curarine,  nicotine,  solanine,  strjchnine,  Ste. 
&c ,  are  among  their  number.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  used  with 
proper  precaution,  even  the  most  virulent  are  valuable  medicines.  The  fearfully 
poisonous  nature  of  some  of  the  organic  bases,  together  with  an  idea  that  thej  are 
difficult  to  detect,  has  unhappily  led  to  their  use  by  the  poisoner ;  strychnine,  espe- 
cially, has  acquired  a  painful  notoriety,  in  consequence  of  its  employment  by  a 
medical  man  to  destroy  persons  whose  lives  he  had  insured.  Fortunately  for  society* 
the  skill  of  the  analyst  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  poisoner ;  and 
without  regarding  the  extravagant  assertions  made  by  some  chemists  as  to  the  minute 
quantities  of  vegetable  poisonr  they  are  able  to  detect,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  administer  a  fatal  dose  of  any  ordinary  vegetable  poison 
without  its  being  discovered.  Another  check  upon  the  poisoner  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  those  most  difficult  of  isolation  from  complex  mixtures  are  those  which  canse 
such  distinct  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  the  victim,  that  the  medical  attendant,  if 
moderately  observant,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  his  suspicions  aroused. 

Under  the  heads  of  Uie  various  alkaloids  will  be  found  (where  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance),  not  merely  the  mode  of  preparation,  but  also  the  easiest  method  of 
detection  — C.  G.  W. 

ALKALIMETER.  There  are  various  kinds  of  alkalimeters,  but  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  explain  their  construction  and  use  in  the  article  on  ALKAi.iMETBr,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred. 

ALKALIMETRY.  1.  The  object  of  alkalimetry  is  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
caustic  alkali  or  of  carbonate  of  alkali  contained  in  the  potash  or  soda  of  commerce. 
The  principle  of  the  method  is,  as  in  aeidimetry,  based  upon  Dalton's  law  of  chemical 
combining  ratios  —  that  is,  on  the  fact  that  in  order  to  produce  a  compteie  reaedon  a 
certain  definite  weight  of  reagent  is  required,  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  to  saturate 
or  completely  neutralise,  for  example,  one  equivalent  of  a  base,  exactly  one  equiva- 
lent of  acid  must  be  employed,  and  vice  versa.  This  having  been  thoroughly  ex* 
plained  in  the  article  on  Acidiuetry,  the  reader  is  referred  hereto. 

2.  The  composition  of  the  potash  and  of  the  soda  met  with  in  commeroe  presents 
very  great  variations ;    and  the  value  of  these  substaaces  being,  of  course,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  real  alkali  which  they  contain,  an  easy  and  rapid  method 
22         of  determining  that  quantity  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  both 
to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  buyer.    The  process  by  which  this  ol^ject  is 
attained,  though  originally  contrived  exclusively  for  the  determination  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  these  two  alkalies  (whence  its  name,  Alkalimetry)  has 
ft    since  been  extended  to  that  of  ammonia  and  of  earthy  bases  and  their  car- 
lo bonates,  as  will  be  shown  presently. 

ig  3.  Before,  however,  entering  into  a  description  of  the  process  itself,  we 
will  give  that  of  the  instrument  employed  in  this  method  of  analysis,  which 
instrument  is  called  an  alkalimeter. 
4.  The  common  alkalimeter  is  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  (see  figure  in 
^  marginX  of  about  }ths  of  an  inch  internal  diameter,  about  9^  inches  long, 
9s  and  is  thus  capable  of  containing  1000  grains  of  pure  distilled  water.  The 
40  space  occupied  by  the  water  is  divided  accurately  into  100  divisions,  num- 
49  ijsring  fh>m  above  downwards,  each  of  which,  therefore,  represents  10  grains 
of  distilled  water. 
6.  When  this  alkalimeter  is  used,  the  operator  must  carefully  pour  the 
i  ^  arid  iVom  it  by  closing  the  tube  with  his  thumb,  so  as  to  allow  the  acid  to 
-=  so  trickle  in  drops  as  occasion  may  require ;  and  it  is  well  also  to  smear  tho 
J  69  edge  of  the  tube  with  tallow,  in  order  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  test  acid 
J  fQ  from  being  wasted  by  running  over  the  outside  after  pouring,  which  accident 
=  ^  would,  of  course,  render  the  analysis  altogether  inaccurate  and  worthless  ; 
1  and,  for  the  same  reason,  after  having  once  begun  to  pour  the  acid  from  the 
i  ^  alkaliraeter  by  allowing  it  to  trickle  between  the  thumb  and  the  edge  of 
z  as  the  tube,  as  above  mentioned,  the  thumb  must  not  be  removed  tnm  the 
90  tube  till  the  end  of  the  experiment,  for  otherwise  the  portion  of  acid  which 
_  »  adheres  to  it  would,  of  course,  be  wasted  and  vitiate  the  resnlt.  This  un- 
\Ji^  comfortable  precaution  is  obviated  in  the  other  forms  of  alkalimeter  now  to 
^*^      be  described. 

6.  That  represented  in^.  23  is  Gay-Lussac*s  alkalimeter  j  it  is  a  glass  tube  about 
14  inches  high,  and  ^  an  inch  in  diameter,  capable  of  holding  more  than  1000  grains 
of  distilled  water;   it  is  accurately  graduated  f^om  the  top  downwards  into  100 
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diTinomfl.  in  such  a  way  that  each  diTision  may  contain  exactly  10  grains  of  water. 

It  has  a  small  tube,  b,  conimanicating  with  a  larger  one,  which  small 

tabe  is  bent  and  berelled  at  the  top,  e.     This  very  ingenious  instm- 

ment,  known  also  under  the  names  of  '<  burelU  **  and  **p<mret"  was 

contrived  by  Oay-Lussac,  and  is  by  fiur  more  convenient  than  the 

^xmmum  alkalimeter,  as  by  it  the  test  acid  csn  be  on-      .^ 

erringly  poored,  drop  by  drop,  as  wsnted.      The  only 

drawback  is  the  fhtgility  of  the  small  side-tube,  6,  on  which  ^ ) 

aocoaot  the  common  alkalimeter,  represented  in  Jig.  22, 

is  now  generally  used,  especially  by  workmen,  because  as 

it  has  no  side>tube  it  is  less  liable  to  be  broken ;  but  it 

gives  less  accurate  results,  a  portion  of  the  acid  being 

wasted  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  besides  less  manageable. 

Gay-Loasae'k  **burette*'  is  therefore  preferable ;  and  if  melted 

wax  be  ran  between  the  space  of  the  large  and  of  the  small 

tube,  the  instrument  is  rendered  much  less  liable  to  injury; 

it  is  generally  sold  with  a  separate  wooden  foot  or  socket; 

in  which  it  may  stand  vertically. 

7.  The  following  form  of  alkalimeter  (fg,  24),  which  1  ^ 
coatrived  several  years  ago,  will,  I  think,  be  found  equally 
delicate  but  more  convenient  still  than  that  of  Gay-  Lussac. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  a,  of  the  same  dimensions  and 
graduated  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Gay-Lussae  ;  but 
it  is  provided  with  a  glass  foot,  and  the  upper  part,  b,  is 
shaped  like  the  neck  of  an  ordinary  glass  bottle ;  c  is  a 
bulb  blown  from  a  glass  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  ground  to  fit  the  neck,  b,  of  the 
alkalimeter,  like  an  ordinary  glass  stopper.  This  bulb  is  drawn  to  a  capillary  point 
at  D,  and  has  a  somewhat  large  opening  at  e.  With  this  instrument  the  acid  is 
perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  for  the  globular  joint  at  the  top  enables 
him  to  see  the  liquor  before  it  actually  begins  to  c&op  out,  and  he  can  then  regulate 
the  pouring  to  the  greatest  nicety,  whilst  its  more  substantial  form  renders  it  much 
leas  liable  to  accidents -than  that  of  Gay-Lussac ;  the  .glass  foot  is  extremely  convenient, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  a  great  additional  security.  Tlie  manner  of  using  it  will  be 
described  further  on. 

8.  Another  alkalimeter  of  the  same  form  as  that  which  I  have  just  described, 
except  that  it  is  all  in  one  piece,  and  hss  no  globular  enlargement,  is  represented  in 
/ig.  25.  Its  construction  is  otherwise  the  same,  and  the  results  obtained  are  equally 
delicate ;  but  it  is  less  under  perfect  control,  and  the  test  acid  is  rery  liable  to  run  down 
the  tube  outside :  this  defect  might  be  easily  remedied  by  drawing  the 

cube  into  a  finer  and  more  delicate  point,  instead  of  in  a  thick  blunted  25 

projection,  from  which  the  last  drop  cannot  be  detached,  or  only  vrith  ^==^>n. 
difficulty  and  imperfiictly.     A  glass  foot  would  moreover  be  an  im-  >v\^>Bk 

provement.  \         J® 

9.  With  Schiister's  alkalimeter  (represented  in  fig.  26),  the  strength  / 
of  alkalis  is  determined  by  the  weight,  not  by  the  fitetuure,  of  the  -go 
aeid  employed  to  neutralise  the  alkali :  it  is,  as  may  be  seen,  a  small  -  ^ 
bottle  of  thin  glass  having  the  form  of  the  head  of  the  alkalimeter 
represented  in  fig,  24.  We  shall  describe  fUrther  on  the  process  of 
analysis  with  this  alkalimeter. 

10.  There  are  several  other  forms  of  alkalimeter,  but  those  which 
have  been  alluded  to  are  almost  exclusively  used,  and  whichever  of 
them  is  employed  the  process  is  the  same — namely,  pouring  carefully 
an  aeid  of  a  known  strength  into  a  known  weight 
of  the  alkali  under  examination,  until  the  neu- 
tralising point  is  obtained,  as  will  be   fully 
explained  presently. 

11.  Blue  litmus-paper  being  immediately 
reddened  by  acids  is  the  reagent  used  for  as- 
certaining Uie  exact  point  of  the  neutralisation 
of  the  alkali  to  be  tested.  It  is  prepared  by 
polverisiog  one  part  of  commercial  litmus,  and 
digesting  it  in  six  parts  of  cold  water,  filtering, 
and  dividing  the  blue  liquid  into  two  equal 
portiona,  addmg  careftilly  to  one  of  the  portions, 
and  one  drop  at  a  time,  as  much  -very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  is  sufficient  to  hnpart  to  it  a 
slight  red  colour,  and  pouring  the  portion  so  treated  into  the  second  portion^  which  is 
intensely  blue,  and  stirring  the  whole  together.    The  mixture  so  obtained  is  neutral, 
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and  by  immersing  slips  of  irhite  blotting-paper  into  it,  and  carefully  drying  tlieiii  hy 
hanging  them  on  a  stretched  piece  of  thread,  an  exceedingly  sensitive  test  paper  of  a 
light  blae  colour  is  obtained,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  vide-mouth  glass-stoppered 
bottle,  and  sheltered  fW>m  the  air  and  light 

12.  Since  the  principle  on  which  alkalimetry  is  based  consists  in  determining  the 
amount  of  acid  which  a  known  weight  of  alkali  can  saturate  or  neutralise,  it  is  clear 
that  any  acid  having  this  power  can  be  employed. 

13.  The  test  acid,  however,  generally  preferred  for  the  purpose  is  sulphuric  acid, 
because  the  normal  solution  of  that  acid  is  more  easily  prepared,  is  less  liable  to 
change  its  strength  by  keeping,  and  kas  a  stronger  reaction  on  litmus-paper  than  any 
other  acid.  It  is  true  that  other  acids — tartaric  acid,  for  example — can  be  procared  of 
greater  purity,  and  that  as  it  is  dry  and  not  caustic,  the  quantities  required  can  be 
more  comfortably  and  accurately  weighed  off;  and  on  this  account  some  chemists, 
after  Buchner,  recommended  its  use,  but  the  fiuiUty  with  which  its  aqueous  solution 
becomes  mouldy  is  so  serious  a  drawback,  that  it  is  hardly  ever  resorted  to  for  that 
object. 

14.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  employed,  the  pure  acid  in  the  maximum  state  of  con- 
centration,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  chemists,  the  pure  hydrate  of  sulphuric  acid,  specific 
gravity  1*8485,  is  preferable.  Such  an  acid,  however,  is  never  met  with  in  commerce, 
for  the  ordinary  English  oil  of  vitriol  is  seldom  pure,  and  never  to  the  maximum  afMe 
of  concentration ;  the  operator,  however,  may  prepare  it  by  distilling  ordinary  oil  of 
vitriol,  but  as  the  specific  caloric  of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  acid  b  very  small,  the 
distillation  is  a  somewhat  hazardous  operation,  unless  peculiar  precaution  be  taiken. 
The  following  apparatus,  however,  allows  of  the  acid  bemg  distilled  in  a  perfectly  safe 
and  convenient  manner ;  it  consists  of  a  plain  glass  retort,  charged  with  oil  of  vitriol,  a 
little  protosulphate  of  iron  is  added,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any  nitrous  products 
which  the  acid  may  evolve,  and  it  is  then  placed  into  a  cylinder  of  iron,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  perforated  with  holes  about  three  (quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  except 
in  the  middle,  where  a  large  hole  is  cut  of  a  suitable  size  for  the  retort  to  rest  upon ; 
the  sides  of  the  cylinder  are  likewise  perforated,  as  represented  in  Jig.  27.  IgniU^i 
charcoal  is  then  pUiced  all  round  the  retort,  the  bottom  of  which  protruding  out  of 
the  influence  of  the  heat,  allows  the  ebullition  to  proceed  from  the  sides  only.     It  is 

well  to  put  into  the  retort  a  few 
fragments  of  quartz  or  a  few 
lengths  of  platinum  wire,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  render  the 
ebullition  more  regular 

15.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
acid  fumes  fix>m  condensing  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  it 
should  be  covered  with  a  cover 
of  sheet  iron,  as  represented  in 
^.27. 

16.  The  first  fourth  part 
which  distils  over  should  be 
rejected,  because  it  is  too  weak ; 
the  next  two  fourths  are  kept,  and 

the  operation  is  then  stopped,  leaving  the  last  fourth  part  of  the  acid  in  the  retort.  The 
neck  of  the  retort  should  be  about  four  feet  long  and  about  One  and  a  half  inches  in  the 
bore,  and  be  connected  with  alargerieceiver;  and  as  the  necks  of  retorts  are  generallymach 
too  short  for  the  purpose,  an  adapter  tube  should  be  adjusted  to  it  and  to  the  receiver,  but 
very  loosely  ;  this  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  otherwise  the  hot  acid  falling 
on  the  sides  of  the  receiver  would  crack  it ;  things,  in  fact,  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  hot  drops  of  the  distilling  acid  may  fall  into  the  acid  which  has  already  distilled 
over.  Do  not  surround  the  receiver  with  cold  water,  for  the  hot  acid  droppmg  on  the 
refrigerated  surface  would  also  certainly  crack  it  The  acid  so  obtained  is  pure  oil 
of  vitriol,  or  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid,  SC,  HO,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  a  well 
stoppered  and  dry  flask. 

17.  For  commercial  a8says,*however,  and,  indeed,  for  every  purpose,  the  ordinary 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  answers  very  well :  when  used  for  the  determination  of 
the  value  of  potashes,  it  is  made  of  such  a  strength  Uiat  each  division  (or  10  water- 
grains'  measure)  of  the  allcalimeter  saturates  exactly  one  gndn  of  pure  potash  :  an 
acid  of  that  particular  strength  is  prepared  as  follows  :  — 

18.  Take  112*76  grains  of  pure  neutral  and  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  and  dis- 
solve them  in  about  6  fluid  ounces  of  hot  water.*    This  quantity,  namely,  112*76 

*  Anhjdrotii,  or  diy,  neutral  carbonate  of  loda  may  be  obtained  by  keeping  a  certain  ouantltj  of 

fmre  bicarbonate  of  soda  for  a  short  time,  at  a  dull  red  heat,  in  a  platinum  crucible:  the  bicarbonate 
f  conrerted  into  its  neutral  carbonate,  of  course  free  from  water. 
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gntos,  of  Deatral  carbonate  of  soda  will  exactly  aatorate  the  same  (jnantity  of  pare 
sulphuric  acid  (SO*)  that  100  grains  of  pare  potash  wooid.  It  is  advisable,  however, 
to  prepare  at  once  a  lai^ger  quantity  of  test  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  of 
course  easily  done,  as  will  be  shown  presently. 

19.  Mix,  now,  1  part,  by  measure,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  10  parts  of 
water,  or  rather — as  it  is  advisable,  where  alkalimetrical  assays  have  frequently  to  be 
made,  to  keep  a  stock  of  test  acid — mix  1000  water-grains'  measure  of  concentrated 
solpharic  acid  with  10,000  grains  of  water,  or  any  other  larger  proportions  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  water,  in  the  above  respective  proportions;  stir  the  whole 
well,  and  allow  it  to  cool.  The  mixture  of  the  acid  with  the  water  should  be  made 
by  first  patting  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  into  a  glass  beaker  or  matrass  of  a 
suitable  size,  then  pouring  the  concentrated  acid  slowly  therein,  while  a  gyratory 
motion  is  imparted  to  the  liquid.  The  vessel  containing  the  acid  is  then  rinsed  with 
the  water,  and  both  the  rinsing  and  the  rest  of  the  water  are  then  added  to  the  whole 
mass.  When  quite  cold,  fill  the  graduated  alkalimeter  with  a  portion  of  it  op  to  the 
point  marked  09,  taking  the  under  line  of  the  liquid  as  the  true  level ;  and,  whilst 
stirring  briskly  with  a  glass  rod  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  112-76  grains  of  neutral 
carbonate  of  loda  above  alluded  to,  drop  the  test  acid  from  the  alkalimeter  into  the 
vortex  produced  by  stirring,  until,  by  testing  the  alkaline  solution  with  a  strip  of 
reddened  litmua-poper  after  every  addition  of  acid,  it  is  found  that  it  no  longer  shows 
an  alkaline  reaction  (which  is  known  by  the  slip  of  reddened  litmus-paper  not  being 
recdered  blue),  but,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  that  a  very  slight  excess  of  acid  is 
present  (wliich  is  known  by  testing  with  a  slip  of  blue  litmus-paper,  which  will  then 
turn  slightly  red). 

2a  It,  after  having  exhausted  the  whole  of  the  100  divisions  (1000  water-grsins' 
measure)  of  the  diluted  acid  in  the  alkalimeter,  the  neutralisation  is  found  to  be 
£raeify  attained,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  test  acid  is  right 

21.  Bat  suppose,  on  the  contrary  (and  this  is  a  much  more  probable  case),  suppose 
that  only  80  divisions  of  the  acid  in  the  alkalimeter  have  been  required  to  neutralise 
the  alkaline  solution,  it  is  then  a  proof  that  the  test  acid  is  too  strong,  and  accord- 
ingly it  most  be  ftuther  diluted  with  water,  to  bring  it  to  the  standard  strength  ;  and 
thu  may  at  once  be  done,  in  the  present  instance,  by  adding  20  measures  of  water  to 
every  80  measures  of  the  acid.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  pouring  the  whole  of  the 
acid  into  a  large  glass  cylinder,  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  until  it  reaches  the  mark 
or  scratch  corresponding  to  80  measures ;  the  rest  of  the  glass,  up  to  100,  is  then  filled 
up  witb  water,  so  that  the  same  quantity  of  real  acid  willnow  be  in  the  100  measures 
as  wa^  contained  before  in  80  measures. 

22.  The  acid  adjusted  as  just  mentioned  should  be  labelled  **  Test  Sulphvrie  Acid  for 
PotadkJ*  and  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  otherwise  evaporation  taking  place  would 
render  the  remaining  bulk  more  concentrated,  consequently  richer  in  acid  than  it 
should  be,  and  it  would  thus,  of  course,  become  valueless  as  a  test  acid  until  re- 
adjiuted.  Each  degree  or  division  of  the  alkalimeter  of  such  an  acid  represents  1 
grain  of  pure  potash. 

23.  The  alkalimetrical  assay  of  soda  is  also  made  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  preference 
to  other  acids,  but  it  must  be  so  adjusted  that  100  alkalimetrical  divisions  (1000 
water  gnuns*  measure)  of  acid  will  exactly  neutralise  170'98  of  pure  anhydrous 
carbonate  of  soda,  that  quantity  containing  100  grains  of  pure  soda.  * 

24.  Dissolve,  therefore,  1 7 1  grains  of  pure  anhydrous  neutral  carbonate  of  soda,  ob- 
tained as  indicated  before,  in  five  or  six  ounces  of  hot  water,  and  prepare  in  the  mean- 
time the  test  sulphuric  acid,  by  mixing  1  part,  by  measure,  of  ordinary  concentrated 
sulpboric  acid,  witl^about  9  parts  1^  measure  of  water  exactly  as  described  before ;  stir 
the  whole  Uioroughly,  let  the  mixture  stand  until  it  has  become  quite  cold,  then  pour 
1000  water-grains*  measure  of  the  dilute  acid  so  prepared  into  an  alkalimeter — that  is 
to  lay,  fill  ih2X  instrument  up  to  0°,  taking  the  under  line  as  the  true  level,  and  then, 
whilst  stirring  briskly  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  171  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
with  a  glass  rod,  pour  the  acid,  with  increased  precaution  as  the  saturating  point  is 
approaching,  into  the  vortex  produced,  until  by  testing  the  liquor  alternately  with 
reddened  and  with  blue  litmus-paper,  or  with  grey  litmus-paper,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  exactly  neutralised  point  is  hit 

25.  If  the  whole  of  ^e  100  alkalimetrical  divisions  (1000  water- grains'  measure) 
have  been  required  to  effect  tiie  neutralisation,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  acid  is  of  the 
right  strength,  but  if  this  be  not  the  case,  it  must  be  adjusted  as  described  before  — 
that  is  to  say:  — 

26.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  only  75  alkalimetrical  divisions  or  measures  of  the 
acid  in  the  alkalimeter  have  been  required  to  neutralise  the  171  grains  of  neutral 
carbonate  cf  soda  operated  upon,  then  75  measures  of  the  acid  should  be  poured  at 
once  into  a  glass  cylinder  accurately  divided  into  100  parts ;  the  remaining  25  divisions 
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should  then  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  whole  being  now  stirred  up,  100  parts  of 
the  llqaor  will  of  course  contain  as  much  real  acid  as  75  parts  contained  before,  and 
accordingly  the  acid  may  now  be  used  as  a  test  acid  for  the  alkalimetrical  asny  of 
soda,  each  degree  or  division  of  the  alkalimeter  representing  one  grain  of  pure  sods. 

27.  The  stock  of  test  acid  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  flasks,  that  it  may  not 
varj  in  strength  by  evaporation,  and  be  labelled  *'  TVtt  Sulphuric  Acid  for  Soda." 

28.  Instead  however  of  keeping  two  kinds  of  "  test  sulphuric  acid,**  of  different 
saturating  powers  as  described,  the  one  for  potash,  the  other  for  soda,  one  kind  only 
may  be  prepared  so  as  to  serve  for  both  sJkalis,  by  constructing,  as  is  very  often 
done,  an  alkalimeter  adjusted  so  as  to  indicate  the  quantities  of  the  acid  of  a  given 
strength  required  for  the  saturation  or  neutralisation  of  both  potash  or  soda,  or  of 
their  respective  carbonates  ;  and  this,  in  fkct,  is  the  alkalimeter  most  in  use  in  the 
factory. 

It  should  be  in  shape  similar  to  that  of  Gay-Lussae's  (see  Jig.  23),  or  that  described  in 
Jiga.  24  and  25 ;  bat,  like  that  represented  hjfig.  22,  it  generally  consists  of  a  tube  dosed 
at  one  end,  about  three-fonrths  of  an  inch  internal  diameter  and  about  9^  inches  in 
length ;  it  is  graduated  into  100  equal  parts,  and  every  division  is  numbered  fnm 
above  downwards  (see  Jig.  28). 

The  following  directions  for  their  construction  are  given  by  Professor  Faraday.  "Let 
the  tube  represented  in  the  margin  have  100^  grains  of  water  weighed  into 
it ;  then  let  the  space  it  occupies  be  graduated  into  100  equal  parts,  and 
every  ten  divisions  numbered  from  above  downwards.  At  22*  1  parts,  or 
77*99  parts  from  the  bottom,  make  an  extra  line,  a  little  on  one  side  or 
even  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  graduation,  and  write  at  it  with  a  scratching 
diamond,  soda;  lower  down,  at  48*62  parts,  make  another  line,  and  write 
potttsh ;  still  lower,  at  54*43  parts,  a  third  line  marked  carh.  todOy  and  at  65 
parts  a  fourth,  marked  carb.  potash.  It  will  be  observed  that  portions  are 
measured  olEF  beneath  these  marks  in  the  inverse  order  of  the  equivalent 
number  of  these  substances,  and  consequently  directly  proportionate  to 
the  quantities  of  any  particular  acid  which  will  neutralise  equal  weights 
of  the  alkalis  and  tiieir  carbonates.  As  these  points  are  of  great  im- 
portance, it  will  be  proper  to  verity  them  by  weighing  into  the  tubes  first 
:)50,  then  513*8,  and  lastly  779*9  grains  of  water,  which  will  correspond 
with  the  marks  if  they  are  correct,  or  the  graduation  may  be  laid  down 
from  the  surface  of  the  four  portions  of  fluid  when  weighed  in,  without 
rex^rence  to  where  they  fall  upon  the  general  scale.  The  tube  is  now 
completed,  except  that  it  should  be  observed  whether  the  aperture  can 
be  perfectly  and  securely  covered  by  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  if 
not,  or  if  there  be  reason  to  think  it  not  ultimately  secure,  then  it  should 
be  heated  and  contracted  until  sufficientiy  small." 

29.  The  test  acid  for  this  alkaluneter  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
I  '1268  ;  and  such  an  acid  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  one  part,  by  weight, 
of  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1*82,  with  four  parts  of  water,  and 
B5    allowing  the  mixture  to  cool.    In  the  meantime,  100  grains  of  pnre 
JM    anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  obtained  as  indicated  before,  should  be  dis- 
1 95    solved  in  water,  and  the  test  sulphuric  acid,  of  specific  gravitjr  1*1268, 
\ijy  prepared  as  abovesaid,  having  become  quite  cold,  is  poured   into  the 
alkalimeter  up  to  the  point  marked  carbonate  of  soda,  the  remaining 
divisions  are  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  whole  should  be  well  mixed  by  shaking. 

30.  If  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  adjusted  as  was  said,  being  poured  carefolly 
into  the  solution  of  the  100  grains  of  the  neutral  carbonate  of  soda,  nentraliae  them 
exactly— which  is  ascertained,  as  usual,  by  testing  the  solution  with  litmus-paper, 
which  should  not  be  either  reddened  or  rendered  bluer  by  it  —  it  is  of  course  a  sign 
that  the  test  is  as  it  should  be — ^that  is  to  say,  is  of  the  proper  strength ;  in  the  con- 
trary case  it  must  be  finally  adjusted  in  the  manner  already  indicated,  and  which 
need  not  be  repeated.    See  §§  20,  21. 

31.  The  best  and  most  convenient  process  for  the  analyst,  howerer,  consists  iQ 
preparing  a  test  acid  of  such  a  strength  that  it  may  serve  not  only  for  aJl  alkslia,  bat 
indeed  for  every  base;  that  is  to  say,  by  adjusting  the  test  acid  so  that  100  alkalime- 
trical divisions  of  it  (1000  water-grains*  measure)  may  exactly  saturate  or  neotra- 
lise  one  equivalent  of  every  base.  This  method,  which  was  first  proposed  by  P'' 
Ure,  is  exceedingly  ccmvenient,  and  the  possession  of  two  reoiprocu  test  liqaifif 
nan^ely  the  ammonia  test  liquor  of  a  standard  strength,  of  which  we  gave  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  article  on  Acidemetry,  and  the  standard  test  acid  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  afibrds,  as  Dr.  Ure  observes,  ready  and  rigid  means  of  verification.  Fo' 
microscopic  analysis  of  alkaline  and  of  acid  matter,  a  graduated  tube  of  a  small  bofv* 
mounted  in  a  frame,  with  a  valve  apparatus  at  top,  so  as  to  let  frill  drops  of  any  »^^ 
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and  at  any  iDtenrai,  if  desirable;  and  each  an  instrument  Dr.Ure  employed  for  many 
years ;  but  instead  of  a  tube  with  a  Talve  apparatus  at  top,  the  operator  may  nse  a 
graduated  tube  of  a  small  bore,  terminated  by  a  small  length  of  Tulcanised  india-mbber 
tube  pinched  in  a  clamp,  which  may  be  relaxed  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  also  the 
escape  of  drops  of  any  sice  at  any  interval  of  time,  the  little  apparatus  being  under 
perfect  command. 

38.  The  test  sulphuric  acid,  of  such  a  strength  that  100  alkalimetrical  divisions  of 
it  can  saturate  one  equivalent  of  every  base,  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*032, 
and  is  prepared  as  follows :  — 

Take53  grains  (one  equivalent)  of  pure  anhydrous  neutral  carbonate  of  soda,  obtained 
in  the  manner  indicated  before  (see  §  18),  and  dissolve  them  in  about  one  fluid  ounce 
of  water.  Prepare,  in  the  meantime,  the  test  sulphuric  acid  by  mixing  one  part,  by 
measnre,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  about  11  or  12  parts  of  water,  and  stir 
the  whole  welL  The  mixture  having  become  quite  cold,  fill  the  alkalimeter  with  the 
cold  dilated  acid  up  to  the  point  marked  0^,  taking  the  under  line  of  the  liquid  as  the 
true  level,  and,  whilst  stirring  briskly  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  58  grains  of  car* 
booate  of  soda  above  alluded  to,  pour  the  acid  carefully  teom  the  alkalimeter  into  the 
vortex  produced  by  stirring,  until,  by  testing  the  liquor  alternately  with  reddened 
and  with  blue  litmus^paper,  or,  more  conveniently  still,  with  grey  Utmus-paper,  the 
neutralisiBg  point  is  exactly  hit. 

33.  If  the  whole  of  the  100  divisions  of  the  alkalimeter  had  been  required  to  neu- 
tralise exactly  the  53  grains  of  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  it  would  be  a  proof 
that  the  acid  is  of  the  right  strength  ;  but  if  this  is  not  the  case,  it  must  be  adjusted 
in  the  manner  described  before,  that  is  to  say  :  — 

34.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  only  50  measures  in  the  alkalimeter  have 
been  required  to  saturate  or  neutralise  the  53  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  then  50 
measures  shoold  be  poured  at  once  into  a  glass  cylinder  accurately  divided  into  100 
parts,  the  remaining  50  divisions  should  be  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  whole  being 
well  stirred,  100  parts  of  the  acid  liquor  will  now  contain  as  much  real  acid  as  was 
contained  before  in  the  50  parts. 

35.  The  acid  may  now  be  labelled  simply,  "  Test  or  Normal  Sulphuric  Acid.**  Each 
one  hundred  alkalimetrical  divisions,  or  1000  water- grains*  measure  of  it,  contain  one 
equivalent,  or  40  grains  of  real  sulphuric  acid ;  and,  consequently,  each  1 00  alkali* 
metrical  divisions  of  it  will  neutralise  one  equivalent,  or  31  grains  of  soda,  47  of  pot- 
ash, 17  of  ammonia,  28  of  lime,  and  so  forth,  with  respect  to  any  other  base. 

36.  The  stock  of  test  or  normal  sulphuric  acid  should,  as  usual,  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles,  in  order  to  prevent  concentration  by  evaporation.  Bv  keeping  in 
the  fisisk  containing  it  a  glass  bead,  exactly  adjusted  to  the  specific  gravity  of  1*032, 
the  operator  may  always  ascertain,  at  a  glance,  whether  the  acid  requires  readjusting. 

37.  With  a  Schiister*s  alkalimeter,  it  is  convenient  to  prepare  the  test  acid  of  such 
a  strength  that,  according  as  it  has  been  adjusted  for  potash  or  for  soda,  10  grains  of 
it  will  exactly  saturate  one  grain  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  bases  in  a  pure  state. 
It  is  considered  that  the  alkalimeter  may  be  charged  with  a  known  weight  of  any 
of  the  other  sulphuric  test  acids  of  a  known  strength.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
teat  salphnric  acid  taken  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*032,  we  know,  as  we  have  just 
shown,  that  1*032  grains  weight  of  that  acid  contains  exactly  one  equivalent  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid  »  40,  and  is  capable,  therefore,  of  neutralising  one 
equiTaJent  of  any  Imae  ;  and,  consequently,  by  taking  a  certain 
weight  of  this  acid  before  beginning  the  assay,  and  weighing 
wfa^  is  left  of  it  after  the  assay,  it  is  very  easy  to  calculate,  from 
the  quantity  of  acid  consumed  in  the  experiment,  what  quantity 
of  base  has  been  neutralised.  Thus  a  loss  of  2 1  -9  6  -  60*70  —  33*29 
grains  weight  of  this  test  acid  represents  one  grain  of  potash,  of 
ammonia,  of  soda  respectively,  and  so  on  with  the  other  bases. 

38.  The  operat<Hr  being  thus  provided  with  an  appropriate  test 
acid,  we  shall  now  describe  how  he  should  proceed  with  each  of 
them  in  making  an  alkalimetrical  assay  with  potash. 

In  order  to  obtun  a  reliable  result,  a  fhir  average  sample  must 
be  operated  upon.  .  To  secure  this  the  sample  should  be  taken 
from  various  parts  of  the  mass  and  at  once  put  in  a  wide-mouth 
bottle,  and  wdl  corked  up  until  wanted ;  when  the  assay  has  to 
be  made,  the  contents  of  the  bottle  must  be  reduced  to  powder, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  fair  mixture  of  the  whole ;  of  this  weigh  out 
1000  grains  exactiy— or  less,  if  that  quantity  cannot  be  spared — 
and  dissolve  them  in  a  porcelain  capsule  in  about  8  fluid  ounces 
of  dirtOled  hot  irater,  or  in  that  proportion ;  and  if  there  be  left 
anything  like  an  insoluble  residue,  filter,  in  order  to  separate  it,  and  wash  it  on  the 
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filter  with  small  quantities  of  distilled  water,  and  pour  the  whole  solation,  with  the 
washings  and  rinsings,  into  a  measure  divided  into  10,000  water-grains'  measure.  If 
the  water  used  for  washing  the  insoluble  residue  on  the  filler  has  increased  the  bulk 
of  the  solution  beyond  10,000  water-grains'  measure,  it  must  be  reduced  by  evapora- 
tion to  that  quantity  i  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  solution  poured  in  the  measure  stands 
below  the  mark  10,000  water-grains'  measure,  then  as  much  water  must  be  added 
thereto  as  will  bring  the  whole  mass  exactly  to  that  point  In  order  to  do  this  cor- 
rectly, the  cylindrical  measure  should  stand  well  on  a  table,  and  the  under  or  lower 
line  formed  by  the  liquid,  as  it  reaches  the  scratch  10,000,  is  taken  as  the  true  level 
39.  This  being  done,  1000  grains*  measure  of  the  filtrate,  that  is  to  say,  one-tenth  part 
of  the  whole  solution,  is  transferred  to  a  glass  beaker,  in  which  the  saturation  or 
neutralisation  is  to  be  effected,  which  is  best  done  by  means  of  a  pipette  capable  of  con- 
taining exactly  thatquantity  when  filled  up  to  the  Bcratch,a.  In  order  to  fill  such  apipette 
it  is  sufficient  to  dip  it  into  the  alkaline  solution  and  to  suck  ap  the  liquor  a 
SO  little  above  the  scratch,  a ;  the  upper  orifice  should  then  be  stopped  with  the 
first  finger,  and  by  momentarily  lifting  it  up,  the  liquor  is  allowed  slowly  to 
fall  from  the  pipette  back  again  into  the  10,000  grains'  measure  until  its  level 
reaches  exactly  the  scratch,  a.  The  last  drop  which  remains  hanging  from 
the  point  of  the  pipette  may  be  readily  detached  by  touching  the  sides  of  the 
glass  measure  with  it  The  1000  grains  being  thus  rigorously  measured  in 
the  pipette  should  then  be  transferred  to  the  glass  beaker,  in  which  the  nen- 
tralisaUon  is  to  take  place,  by  removing  the  finger  altogether,  blowing  into  it 
to  detach  the  last  drop,  and  rinsing  it  with  a  litSe  water. 

40.  Or,  instead  of  the  pipette  just  described,  the  operator  may  measure 
1000  grains  by  taking  an  alkalimeter  full  of  the  alkaline  solution,  and  empty- 
ing it  into  the  glass  beaker  in  which  the  neutralisation  is  to  take  place,  rinsing 
it  with  a  little  water,  and  of  course  adding  the  rinsing  to  the  mass  in  the  said 
glass  beaker. 

Tl  41.  Whichever  way  is  adopted,  a  slight  blue  colour  should  be  imparted  to 

^  the  1000  grains'  measure  of  the  alkaline  solution,  by  pouring  into  it  a  small 
quantity  of  tincture  of  litmus.  The  glass  beaker  should  Uien  be  placed  upon  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  or  a  slab  of  white  porcelain,  in  order  that  the  change  of  colour  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  addition  of  the  test  acid  may  be  better  observed. 

42.  This  being  done,  if  the  operator  have  decided  upon  using  the  test  sulphuric  /w 
potash  (§§  17-22),  he  should  take  one  of  the  alkalimeters,  represented  iny?^.22,S3, 
24,  or  25,  and  fill  it  up  to  0^  (taking  the  under  line  of  the  liquid  as  the  true  level) ; 
then  taking  the  alkalimeter  thus  charged  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  the  gltss 
beaker  containing  the  alkaline  solution  coloured  blue  by  tincture  of  litmus,  he  should 
gradually  and  carefully  pour  the  acid  liquor  into  the  alkaline  solution  in  the  glass 
beaker,  to  which  a  circular  motion  should  be  given  whilst  pouring  the  acid,  or  which 
should  be  briskly  stirred,  in  order  to  insure  the  rapid  and  thorough  mixing  of  the 
two  liquors,  and  therefore  their  complete  reaction  }  moreover,  in  order  at  once  to 
detect  any  change  of  colour  from  blue  to  red,  the  glass  beaker  should  be  kept  over  the 
white  sheet  of  paper  or  the  white  porcelain  slab,  as  before  stated. 

43.  At  first  no  effervescence  is  produced,  because  the  carbonic  acid  expelled,  in- 
stead of  escaping,  combines  with  the  portion  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  as  yet  unde* 
composed,  which  it  converts  into  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  accordingly  no  sensible 
change  of  colour  is  perceived  ;  but  as  soon  as  a  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  of 
the  potash  present  is  saturated,  the  liquor  begins  to  effervesce,  and  the  blue  colour  of 
the  solution  is  changed  into  one  of  a  vinous,  that  is,  of  a  purple  or  bluish-red  hue, 
which  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  upon  the  blue  colour  of  the  litmus. 
More  acid  should  be  still  added,  but  from  this  moment  with  very  great  care  and  with 
increased  caution,  gradually  as  the  point  of  neutralisation  is  approached,  which  is 
ascenained  by  drawing,  the  glass  rod  used  for  stirring  the  liquor  across  a  slip  of 
blue  litmus-paper.  If  the  paper  remains  blue,  or  if  a  red  or  reddish  streak  is  thereby 
produced  which  disappears  on  drying  the  paper  and  leaves  the  latter  blue,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  neutralisation  is  not  yet  complete,  and  that  the  reddish  streak  was  due 
only  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  more  acid  must  accordingly  be  poured  firom 
the  alkalimeter,  but  one  drop  only  at  a  time,  stirring  after  each  addition,- until  at  last 
the  liquor  assumes  a  distinct  red  or  pink  colour,  which  happens  as  soon  as  it  contains 
an  extremely  slight  excess  of  acid ;  the  streaks  made  now  upon  the  litmus-paper  will 
remain  permanently  red,  even  after  drying,  and  this  indicates  that  the  reaction  is 
complete  and  that  the  assay  is  finished. 

44.  If  the  potash  under  examination  were  perfectly  caustic,  the  solution  would 
suddenly  change  fW>m  blue  to  pink,  because  there  would  be  no  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  at  all,  and  consequently  no  vinous  or  purple  colour  produced ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  potash  was  altogether  in  the  state  of  bicarbonate,  the  first  drops  of  test 
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acid  vooJd  at  once  deeompofle  part  of  it  and  liberate  earbonic  acid,  and  impart  a 
Tinoas  colour  to  the  solution  at  the  very  outset,  ivhich  vinous  colour  would  persist  as 
long  as  any  portion  of  the  bicarbonate  would  remain  undeoomposed. 

45.  The  neutralising  point  being  attained,  the  operator  allows  the  sides  of  the  alka- 
limeier  to  drain,  and  he  then  reads  off  the  number  of  divisions  which  have  been 
emplojed.  If,  for  example,  50  diirisions  have  been  used,  then  the  potash  examined 
ooDtaintrd  50  per  cent  of  real  potash.    See  obeerr.,  §  48-49. 

46.  Tec  it  is  adyisable  to  repeat  the  assay  a  second  time,  and  to  look  upon  this 
first  determination  only  as  an  approximation  which  enables  the  operator,  now  that  he 
knows  about  where  the  point  of  neutralisation  lies,  to  arriTe,  if  need  be,  by  increased 
caution  aa  he  reaches  that  point,  at  a  much  greater  degree  of  precision.  He  should 
accordingly  take  again  an  alkalimeter  full  (1000  water-grains'  measure)  —  that  is  to 
say,  another  tenth  part  of  the  liquor  left  in  the  10,000  grains'  measure — and  add 
thereto  at  once  48  or  49  alkalimetrical  divisions  of  the  test  acid,  and  after  having 
thonmghly  agitated  the  mixture,  proceed  to  pour  the  acid  carefully,  two  drops  only 
at  a  tinie«  stirring  after  such  addition,  and  touching  a  strip  of  litmus-paper  with  the 
end  of  the  glass  rod  used  for  stirring ;  and  so  he  should  go  on  adding  two  drops, 
atirring,  and  making  a  streak  on  the  litmus-paper,  until  the  liquor  assumes  suddenly 
a  pink  or  onion-red  colour,  and  the  streak  made  on  the  litmus-paper  is  red  also.  The 
alkalinketer  is  then  allowed  to  drain  as  before,  and  the  operator  reads  off  the  number 
of  divisions  employed,  from  which  number  :2  drops  (or  ^ths  of  a  dtTision)  should 
be  deducted ;  Gay-Lussac  haying  shown  that,  in  alkalimetrical  assays,  the  sulphates 
of  alkalis  produced  retard  the  manifestation  of  the  red  colour  in  that  proportion. 
One  alkalimetrical  diyision  generally  consists  of  10  drops,  but  as  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  the  operator  should  de^rmine  for  himself  how  many  drops  are  necessary  to 
make  up  one  division,  and  take  account  of  them  in  the  assay  according  to  the  ratio 
thus  found.  In  the  example  given  before,  and  supposing  10  drops  to  form  one  alka- 
limetrical diTisioD,  then  the  per-centage  value  of  the  sample  of  potash  under  exami- 
nation would  probably  be  as  follows  :  — 

Number  of  divisions  of  acid  employed  -        -    50-0 

—  2  drops  acid  in  excess    -        .        .        .        -0-2 

Real  per-centage  of  potash    -        -        -    49 '8 

47.  When  the  alkalimeter  described  in  Jig.  24  is  employed,  the  test  acid  may,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  be  poured  from  the  larger  opening,  e  ;  but  towards 
the  end  —  that  is,  when  the  neutralising  point  is  approaching  —  the  acid  should  be 
carefully  poured  from  the  point,  d,  in  nngie  drcpt,  or  only  two  drops  at  a  tinUj  until  the 
saturating  point  is  hit,  as  wc  have  just  said.  If  the  operator  wishes  to  pour  only  one 
drop,  he  should  close  the  larger  opening,  e,  of  the  bulb  with  the  thuml^  and  then  fill 
the  bulb  with  the  test  acid  by  inclining  the  alkalimeter ;  putting  now  the  alkalimeter 
in  an  upright  position,  and  removing  the  thumb,  a  certain  quantity  of  acid  will  be 
retained  in  the  capillary  point,  d  ;  and  if  the  thumb  be  now  pressed  somewhat 
forcibly  against  the  opening,  s,  the  acid  contained  in  the  capillary  point  will  be 
forced  out  and  form  one  drop,  which  will  then  fall  into  the  alkaline  solution  if  it  be 
held  over  it.  If  the  saturation  be  complete,  the  operator,  without  removing  the  bulb 
stopper,  may,  by  applying  his  lips  to  the  large  opening,  e,  suck  the  acid  engaged  in 
the  capillary  point  back  into  the  alkalimeter. 

48.  if  there  should  be  in  the  mind  of  the  operator  any  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  onion-red  colour  which  the  liquor  tinged  blue  with  tincture  of  litmus  acquires 
when  slightly  supersaturated,  he  may  pour  into  a  glass  beaker  a  quantity  of  pure  water 
equal  to,  or  even  larger  than,  the  alkaline  solution  operated  upon,  and  tinge  it  blue 
with  a  little  tincture  of  litmus,  to  about  the  same  degree  of  intensity  as  the  alkaline 
liquor  nnder  examination.  If  he  now  pour  into  the  pure  water  coloured  blue  with 
litmus,  one  single  dtop  of  the  test  acid,  it  will  acquire  at  once,  by  stirring,  the  onion- 
red  colour  alluded  to,  and  which  he  may  now  use  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

49.  Considering  the  rapidity  with  which  these  alkalimetrical  operations  can  be 
performed,  the  operator,  unless  he  have  acquired  sufficient  practice,  or  unless  a  great 
degree  of  accuracy  be  not  required,  should  repeat  the  assay  two  or  three  tiroes,  look- 
ing upon  the  first  determination  only  as  an  approximation,  and  as  a  sort  of  guide  as 
to  the  quantity  of  acid  which  will  be  required  in  the  subsequent  experiments,  whereby 
he  will  now  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  increased  caution  as  he  approaches  the  point 
of  saturation ;  but,  at  any  rate,  if  he  will  not  take  the  little  extra  trouble  of  a  repeti- 
tion, he  should,  before  he  begins  to  pour  the  acid,  take  a  little  of  the  filtered  alkaline 
s«)lution  out  of  the  glass  beaker,  as  a  corps  de  riserve,  which  he  adds  to  the  rest  after 
the  saturating  point  has  been  approximated,  and  from  that  moment  he  may  proceed, 
but  with  great  care,  to  complete  the  neutralisation  of  the  whole. 
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50.  Do  not  fofget  that  as  the  test  solpharic  acid  must  always  be  added  t»  «2b^ 
exceu  to  obtain  a  distinct  red  streak  on  the  litmus-paper,  a  correction  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  employed  must  be  deducted  if 
a  strictly  accurate  result  is  sought 

51.  If,  instead  of  the  special  alkalimeter  for  potash  above  described,  the  operator 
prefers  using  that  prepared  of  such  a  strength  that  100  dirisions  of  the  alkalimcter 
(100  water*gTains'  measure)  contain  ezacUy  one  equivalent  of  each  alkali  or  base, 
iirhich  test  sulphuric  acid,  as  we  have  seen,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*032  (jee 
§§  31-36),  he  should  proceed  exactly  as  indicated  in  §  38, and  following;  and  the 
alkalimeter  being  filled  with  that  test  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*032  up  to  0^,  it  (the 
acid)  should  be  poured  carefully  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  alkali  tinged 
blue  with  litmus,  until  exact  neutralisation  is  attained,  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  §  38,  and  following. 

52.  The  neutralising  point  being  hit,  let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  contents 
of  the  alkalimeter  have  been  employed,  that  the  aqueous  solution  tinged  bine  with 
litmus,  is  not  yet  saturated,  and  that,  after  having  refilled  the  alkalimeter,  the 
4  divisions  more  (altogether  104  divisions)  have  been  required  to  neutralise  the  alkali 
in  the  aqueous  solution }  then,  since  100  divisions  (1000  water-grains'  measure)  of  the 
test  acid  now  employed  saturate  exactly  one  equivalent,  that  is,  47  of  potash,  the 
question  is  now,  What  quantity  of  potash  will  have  been  saturated  by  the  104  divi- 
sions of  acid  employed  ?  The  answer  is  found,  by  a  simple  rule  of  proportion,  to  be 
nearly  49. 

100  :  47    ::  104  :  :r»  48*68. 

The  sample  of  potash  examined  contained,  therefore,  nearly  49  per  cent  of  pure  potash. 

53.  If  instead  of  the  special  test  sulphuric  acid  for  potash  (§  1 7),  or  of  the  test  sul- 
phuric acid  for  potash,  soda,  and  other  bases  (§  28),  the  operator  uses  the  potash  and  soda 
alkalimeter  (§§  31-36),  the  method  to  be  followed  is  exactly  similar  to  that  described 
in  §  42  and  following.  Some  of  the  test  sulphuric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1  -1 268,  is  to  be 
poured  into  the  alkalimeter  until  it  reaches  the  point  marked  ** potash"  (that  is  to  say, 
48*62  divisions  of  the  alkalimeter),  taking  the  under  line  of  the  liquid  as  the  true 
level,  and  the  remaining  divisions  up  to  0^  are  carefully  filled  with  water.  The 
operator  then  closes  the  aperture  of  the  alkalimeter  with  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand, 
and  the  whole  is  violently  shaken  so  as  to  obtain  a  perfect  mixture. 

54.  The  acid  so  mixed  must  now  be  carefully  poured  from  the  alkalimeter  into  the 
alkaline  solution  of  the  potash  under  examination  until  neutralisation  is  attained, 
precisely  as  described  §  42  and  following. 

55.  The  neutralising  point  being  hit,  the  operator  allows  the  sides  of  the  alkalimeter 
to  drain,  and  he  then  reads  olEF  the  number  of  divisions  employed  in  the  experiment, 
which  number  indicates  the  per-centage  of  real  potash  contained  in  the  sample. 

56.  Had  the  operator  wished  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  potash  as  carbonate  of 
potash,  he  should  have  poured  the  test  acid  into  the  alkalimeter  up  to  the  point 
marked  **carbanate  of  potash"  filled  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  alkalimeter  up  to 
0°  with  water,  and  proceeding  exactly  as  just  mentioned,  the  number  of  divisions  of 
acid  employed  would  indicate  the  per-centage  of  potash  contained  in  the  sample  as 
carbonate  of  potash. 

57.  If  a  Sch^ter*s  alkalimeter  {fy.  26)  be  used,  and  supposing,  for  example,  that  the 
acid  to  be  employed  therewith  is  so  adjusted  that  10  grains  weight  of  it  neutralise 
exactly  1  grain  in  weight  of  potash,  proceed  as  follows :— Take  100  grains  in  weight 
of  a  fair  average  of  the  sample,  previously  reduced  to  powder,  dissolve  them  in  water, 
filter  with  the  precautions  which  have  already  been  described  before  (§  38  and  follow- 
ing), and  pour  this  solution  into  a  glass  cylinder  graduated  into  100  parts,  and  capable 
of  containing  10,000  water  grains ;  fill  it  up  with  water  exactly  as  described  before; 
of  Uiis  take  now  100  alkalimetrical  divisions,  that  is  to  say,  ^^th  of  the  whole  solution, 
and  pour  it  in  a  glass  beaker.  On  the  other  hand,  charge  the  Schiister  s  alkalimeter 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  test  acid,  and  weigh  it,  along  with  the  alkalimeter  itself, 
in  a  good  balance.  This  done,  proceed  with  the  neutralisation  of  the  solution  in  the 
glass  beaker,  by  pouring  the  acid  from  the  alkalimeter  in  the  usual  way.  and  with  the 
usual  precautions,  until  the  saturation  is  completed.  Replace  the  alkalimeter,  with  the 
quantity  of  unconsumed  acid,  in  the  scale  of  the  balance,  weigh  accurately,  and  since 
every  grain  of  acid  represents  -f^th  of  a  grain  of  potash,  the  number  of  grains  of  acid 
used  in  the  experiment  indicates  at  once  the  per-centage  of  real  potash  present  in  the 
sample. 

58.  When,  however,  potash  is  mixed  with  soda,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  the 
potash  of  commerce,  either  accidentally  or  for  fraudulent  purposes,  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  the  cheaper  alkali  could  not,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  be 
estimated,  except  by  the  expensive  and  tedious  process  of  a  regular  chemical  analysis. 
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In  1844«  ]i0w«Ter,  11  Edmimd  Petier,  profenor  of  Chemiatry  at  Valenoiennes,  pub- 
lished an  easy  and  commercial  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  soda 
which  potash  may  contain,  by  means  of  an  areometer  of  a  peculiar  construction,  to 
which  the  name  of  **  Natrometer*'  has  been  given  by  the  talented  professor. 

59.  The  rationale  of  the  method  is  grounded  npon  the  increase  of  specific  gravity 
which  sulphate  of  soda  produces  in  a  solution  saturated  with  pure  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  is  deduced  from  the  ikct  that  a  solution  saturated  with  neutral  sulphate  of  potash 
possesses  a  uniform  and  constant  density  when  the  saturation  is  mikle  at  the  same 
tempentnie,  and  that  the  density  of  such  a  solution  increases  progressively  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  present ;  an  increase  of  density  so  much  the 
more  readily  observable,  that  the  solubility  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  is  greatly 
augmented  l^  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  soda.  It  had  at  first  been  thought  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  anything  like  accuracy,  it  would  be. necessary  to  combine  all  the 
potash  with  one  same  acid,  preferably  sulphuric  acid;  and,  consequently,  that  as  the 
potash  of  commeroe  always  contains  a  little,  and  sometimes  a  rather  considerable 
quantity,  of  chloride  of  potassium,  the  latter  salt  should  first  be  decomposed.  Further 
experimeot8,however,  established  the  fiust,  that  in  dissolving  chloride  of  potassium  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  is  not 
materially  increased,  since  the  introduction  of  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  chloride  of 
potaasinm  does  not  increase  that  density  more  than  S  per  cent  of  soda  would  do  when 
examined  by  the  natrometer — a  degree  of  accuracy  ^uite  sufficient  for  commercial 
purposes.  When  soda  is  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  the 
further  addition  of  chloride  of  potassium  thereto  renders  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquor  fess  than  it  would  have  been  without  that  addition — an  apparent  anomaly  due 
to  the  fhct  that  chlorine,  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  potash,  and  of  soda,  combines 
with  the  latter  base  to  form  chloride  of  sodium ;  and  it  is  this  salt  which  increases  the 
solnbiUty  of  sulphate  of  potash,  though  in  a  somewhat  less  degree  than  sulphate  of 
soda.  Thus,  if  to  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  0*14  of  soda  be  added 
along  with  0-20  of  chloride  of  potassium,  the  natrometer  indicates  only  0*125  of  soda. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  in  such  an  exceptional  case  the  error  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  0*01 5  of  error,  it  will  probably  be  found  unnecessary  in  most  cases  to  decompose 
the  ehloride  contained  in  ^e  potashes  of  commerce,  that  quantity  being  too  small 
to  materially  afi^ect  the  result.  Tet,  as  the  accurate  determination  of  soda  in  potash 
was  a  great  desideratum,  M.  Pesier  contrived  two  processes,  one  of  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  practised  chemist,  is  as  perfect  as,  but  much  more  rapid  than,  those 
ordinarily  resorted  to;  the  other,  which  is  a  simplification  of  the  first,  yields  results 
of  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  commercial  purposes. 

60.  Fintproceu. — Take  500  grains  of  a  fair  average  sample  of  the  potash  to  be 
ezamined,  dissolve  them  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  filter,  and  wash  the  filter  until  the 
washings  are  no  longer  alkaline.  This  filtering,  however,  may  be  dispensed  with 
when  the  potash  is  of  good  quality  and  leaves  but  a  small  residue,  or  when  an  ex- 
treme d^ree  of  accuracy  is  not  required. 

61.  The  potash  being  thus  dissolved,  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
thereto ;  the  excess  is  necessary  to  decompose  the  chlorides  and  expel  the  muriatic 
acid.  The  liquor  so  treated  is  then  evaporated  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter ;  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  it  should  be  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  in 
order  to  avoid  projections.  When  dry,  the  fire  must  be  urged  until  the  residue  fuses, 
and  it  is  then  kept  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion  for  a  few  minutes.  The  capsule  should 
then  be  placed  upon,  and  surrounded  with,  hot  sand,  and  allowed  to  cool  down  slowly, 
to  prevent  its  cracking,  which  would  happen  without  this  precaution. 

62.  The  fbaed  mass  in  the  capsule  having  become  quite  cold  should  now  be  treated 
with  as  little  hot  water  as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  with  less  than  SOOO  grains  of  hot 
water ;  and  this  is  best  done  by  treating  it  with  successive  portions  of  fteah  water. 
All  the  liquors  thus  successively  obtained  should  then  be  poured  into  a  flask  capable 
of  holding  about  10,000  grains  of  water,  and  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be 
aeeuratefy  neuiraUted  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash — that  is 
to  say,  until  the  colour  of  litmus-paper  is  no  longer  affected  by  the  liquor,  just  as  in 
ordinary  alkalimetrical  or  acidimetrical  assays.  During  this  operation,  a  pretty  con- 
siderable precipitate  of  sulphate  of  potash  is,  of  course,  produced. 

63.  The  neutralising  point  being  exactly  hit,  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash  is  prepared,  and  brought  to  the  atmospheric  temperature ;  a  condition  which 
is  expedited  by  plunging  the  vessel  which  contains  the  solution  into  a  basin  fUll  of 
cold  water,  and  stirring  it  until  the  thermometer  plimged  in  the  liquor  indicates  that 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  about  the  same  as,  and  preferably  less  than,  that  of 
the  air>  because  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  quite  correctly  adjusted  by  grasping  the 
vessel  with  a  warm  hand.  In  order,  however,  to  secure  exactly  the  proper  tempera- 
ture, the  whole  should  be  left  at  rest  for  a  few  minutes  after  having  withdrawn  the 
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vessel  Arom  the  basin  of  cold  -water  used  for  refrigerating  it,  taking  care  simplj  to 
stir  it  from  time  to  time,  and  to  ascertain  that  the  thermometer  remains  at  the  same 
degree  of  temperature.  This  done,  the  liquor  is  filtered  into  a  glass  cylinder, 
c,  on  which  a  scratch,  h>i,  has  been  made,  corresponding  to  3000  water- 
grains'  measure.  If  the  directions  given  have  been  exactly  followed,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  filtrate  is  not  sufficient  to  fill  it  up  to  that  mark ;  the 
necessary  volume,  however,  should  be  completed  by  washing  the  deposit  of 
sulphate  of  potash  in  the  filter,  b,  with  a  aatarated  solotion  of 
the  same  salt  (sulphate  of  potash)  previously  prepared.  It 
f  B  is  advisable  to  use  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash 
which  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  and  not  one  immediately 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  because  sulphate  of  potash  in  dis- 
solving produces  a  certain  amount  of  cold,  which  would 
create  delay,  since  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  nntil  the 
temperature  of  the  mass  had  become  the  same  as  that  of  the 
air. 

64.  The  liquor  occupying  3000  water-grains*  measure  in 
the  cylinder  should  be  next  rendered  homogeneous  by  stirring 
it  well,  after  which  the  natrometer  may  he  immersed  in  it 
The  natrometer  is  simply  an  areometer  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, provided  with  two  scales:  the  one  of  a  pink  colour 
shows  the  degrees  of  temperature,  and  indicates,  for  each 
degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  the  level  at  which 
a  solution  saturated  with  pure  sulphate  of  potash  would  stand; 
on  the  other  scale,  each  degree  represents  1  per  cent  of  soda 
(oxide  of  sodium),  as  represented  in^^.  32. 

65.  The  0°  of  the  two  scales  coincide  with  each  other.  If 
the  experiment-  take  place  at  the  temperature  of  0°,  the 
quantity  of  soda  will  be  directly  determined  by  observing  the 
number  of  degrees  on  the  soda  scale ;  but  if  the  experiment 
be  performed  at  25^,  for  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
point  at  which  the  instrument  would  sink  in  a  liquor  saturated 
with  pure  sulphate  of  potash  corresponds  to  ijgth  of  soda,  and, 
in  this  case,  it  is  from  this  point  that  the  0^  of  the  soda  scale 
should  be  supposed  to  begm,  which  is  easily  accomplished 
by  a  simple  subtraction,  as  will  be  seen  presently. 

'  66.  Experiment  having  shown  that  the  degrees  of  soda 
cannot  be  equidistant,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  become  smaller  and  smaller  as 
the  quantity  of  soda  increases,  the  number  of  degrees  of  soda  are  obtained  as  follows  : 
— From  the  number  of  degrees  of  temperature  now  indicated  on  the  pink  scale  of  the 
natrometer,  subtract  the  number  of  degrees  of  temperature  indicated  by  an  ordinary 
thermometer  at  starting ;  then  look  at  the  soda  scale  for  the  number  of  soda  degrees 
which  correspond  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  temperature  left  after  subtraction,  and 
each  of  the  soda  degrees,  beginning  from  the  0^  of  the  natrometer,  represents  1  per  cent. 

67.  For  example :  — Suppose  the  experiment  to  have  been  made  at  starting,  and  as 
indicated  by  an  ordnary  thermometer,  at  +  20°  centigrades,  and  that  the  level  of  the 
solution  is  now  found  to  stand  at  59°  on  the  pink  scale  of  temperature  of  the  natro- 
meter, then  by  deducting  20  (the  original  temperature)  from  59  (number  of  degrees 
indicated  by  the  fioatiog  point  on  the  pink  scale  of  temperatures  of  the  natrometer) 
there  remains,  of  course,  39.  Draw  the  instrument  out,  and  looking  now  on  the  said 
pink  scale  for  39°,  there  will  be  found  exactly  opposite,  on  the  soda  scale,  the  num« 
her  13.  which  number  signifies  that  the  potash  under  examination  contains  13  p^r 
cent,  of  soda  (oxide  of  sodium). 

68.  As  the  deposit  of  sulphate  of  potash  separated  by  filtering  might  retain  sonae 
sulphate  of  soda,  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  all  chance  of  error,  to  wash  it  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  adding  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  whole  mass  of  the  liquor  up  to  the  mark  3000  water-grains'  measures,  in 
which  the  natrometer  being  again  immersed,  the  minute  quantity  of  soda  indicated 
should  be  added  to  the  per-centage  found  by  the  first  operation. 

69.  If  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  is  required,  the  fractions  of  degree  of  the  iostra- 
ment  must  be  taken  account  of;  otherwise  they  may  be  neglected  without  the  result 
being  materially  affected,  since  3  degrees  of  the  scale  of  temperature  correspond  only 
to  about  1  per  cent  of  soda. 

70.  For  commercial  purposes,  the  process  may  be  slightly  varied.as  follows  :— 
Take  500  grains  of  a  fair  average  sample  of  the  potash  to  be  examined,  pre- 
viously reduced  to  powder,  and  throw  them  into  a  flask,  a  (^fig.  33),  capable  of 
containing  about  6000  grains  of  water ;  pour  upon  them  about  2000  grains  of  water, 
and  shake  until  dissolved.    Add  now  sulphuric  acid  thereto ;  this  will  produce  a  smart 
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eflefveaoenee,  Aid  m  all  probabUHjr  a  deposit  of  mlpfaate  of  potash.    We  sa j  in  all 

probability,  beeaose  it  is  clear  that  if  the  potash  in  question  is  f^r\  33 

lar^lj  adiikerated  with  soda,  or  was  altogether  nothing  else 

than  carbonate  of  8oda»  as  has  occasionally  happened,  it  is 

CTident  that  no  deposit  of  sulphate  of  potash  would  take  place ; 

and  yet  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  operation  that 

the  liqnor  should  contain  an  excess  of  this  latter  salt,  a  certain 

quantity  of  it  prerionsly  reduced  to  fine  powder  most  in  that 

eaae  be  purposely  added  to  the  solution. 

7l«  After  the  disengagement  of  gas  has  ceased,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  poor  the  dilute  acid  cautiously,  and  only  drop  by  drop, 
iindl  the  neutralising  point  is  correctly  hit,  which  will  be 
known  as  usual  by  testing  with  litmus-paper.  But  if,  by  acci- 
dent, too  much  acid  have  been  used,  ivhich  is  knovn  by  the 
reddenmg  of  the  litmus-paper,  the  slight  orerdoee  may  be  neu- 
traiiaed  ^  adding  a  small  quantity  of  weak  solution  of  potash. 

72.  As  this  reaction  produces  heat,  it  is  neccesary  to  lower 
the  liquor  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  decant 
in  a  filter  placed  over  the  glass  cylinder*  and  fill  it  up  to  the 
aeratch  aooo,  by  washing  the  residue  on  the  filter  with  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  exactly  as  described  in  §  63. 

7a.  The  glass  cylinder  bebg  properly  filled  up  to  the  scratch, 
remore  the  funnel,  dose  the  orifice  of  the  glass  cylinder  ivith 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  shake  the  whole  violently ;  holding 
the  dhtrometer,  which  should  be  perfectly  clean,  by  its  upper 
extremity,  slowlj  immerse  it  in  the  solution.  If  the  potash 
under  examination  be  pure,  the  pink  scale  will  indicate  the 
degree  of  temperature  at  which  the  experiment  has  been  made, 
ta^ng  the  under  line  as  the  true  level  of  the  liquid  ;  but  if,  on  ___ 

the  contrary,  it  contains  soda,  the  pink  scale  of  temperatures  will  indicate  a  few 
degreea  more  than  the  real  temperature,  and  this  surplus  number  of  degrees,  being 
compared  with  those  of  the  soda  scale  contiguous  to  it,  on  the  opp^ite  side,  wiS 
expresa  the  per-centage  of  soda  present  in  the  sample. 

74.  For  examjde  : — Suppose  the  experiment  to  have  been  made  at  +  12^  Centigrade 
and  to  have  given  a  solution  marking  25°  on  the  pink  scale  of  temperatures  of  the 
natrometer,  that  is  13^  more  than  the  real  temperature;  —  looking  therefore  at 
number  IS  00  the  pink  scale  of  temperature,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  exactly 
opposite  on  the  soda  scale,  and  corresponding  to  it,  is  4,  which  indicates  that  the 
sample  of  potash  examined  contains  4  per  cent  of  soda. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  commercial  potashes  contain  naturally  a 
small  quantity  of  soda,  which  quantity,  in  certain  varieties,  may  even  be  considerable  : 
it  is  only  when  the  proportion  cf  soda  is  more  considerable  than  that  which  is 
naturally  eontatned  m  the  specieg  of  potash  submitted  to  analysis,  that  it  should  be 
considered  as  fradulently  added.  The  following  Table,  published  by  M.  Pesier,  shows 
the  average  composition  of  the  principal  varieties  of  potash  found  in  commerce,  when 
in  an  anadaherated  state. 

Average  CompontUm.  ofPokuhee, 


Saiphate  or  potash      - 
Chferlfde  of  poUMiam 
Cartiooate  of  potash  • 
Carbonate  of  soda  (drj)     * 
loMlablo  raildiM 


Pboiptaoffle  add,  lime,  illica,*e. 


ADuliinelrfcdflffrett    - 


13-47 

74- 10 
3*01 

7-M 


14-11 
8-09 

€9*61 
S-OEi 
ISI 
8*8S 
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100*00  100*00 
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815 
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5-85 
Z-Vt 

unde> 
t«r- 
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fi6       K3-I       56        94-4      316 


14*38 
3-64 
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2-31 
0-44 
4-56 
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100-00 


38-84 
9  16 

38-r3 
4  17 
S-66 
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in  til*  Laboraiory 

by  cakininit, 
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<  ^ 


4*27 
18-17 
61-83 
8417 


100-00 
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8-98 
19-69 
63-90 
83-17 
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100-00 
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16-19 
33*89 
26-64 
19-60 


l-V) 
1  60 

5-1; 

0-50 


1-33 


100-00  100-00 


36-5     68'&      69*5 
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0-70 

1-70 

9.V«4 

2-1 


•  Ib  the  imposslblUtj  of  estimating  exactly  the  loss  bjr  calcination,  and  the  quantity  of  oxide  of 
pocaasfam  in  the  caustic  state  (hydrate  of  potash),  we  hmie  reduced  the  potash  to  the  sute  of  carbonate, 

to  make  eompartaon  bkt 
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75.  7%e  aUkalimetrical  asaay  of  ioda  is  perfonned  exactly  in  the  same  maimer  aa 
that  of  potash — that  is  to  say :  From  a  fair  ayerage  sample  of  the  soda  to  be  examined, 
take  1000  grains*  weight,  (or  less  if  that  quantity  cannot  be  spared,)  and  boil  it  fire  or 
six  minutes  in  about  eight  fluid  ounces  of  water,  filter  in  order  to  separate  the 
insoluble  portion,  and  wash  the  residue  on  the  filter  with  boiling  water  until  it  no 
longer  drops  from  the  filter  with  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  the  bulk  of  the  filtered 
liquid  and  the  washings  received  in  a  graduated  glass  cylinder  fi>rm  10,000  graina' 
measure.  Should  the  water  which  may  have  been  requind  to  wash  the  residae  ha^e 
increased  the  bulk  of  the  solution  beyond  that  quantity,  it  shookl  be  ermporated  to 
reduce  it  to  the  bulk  mentioned. 

76.  This  being  done,  1000  water-grains'  measure^ that  is  to  say,  ^f^  part  of  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  soda  ash  above  mentioned  (§  75) — are  transferred  to  tlie 
glass  beaker  or  vessel  in  which  the  saturation  is  intended  to  take  place,  it  is  tinged 
distinctly  blue  with  tincture  of  litmus,  and  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  precautions  as  for  potash,  the  glass  beaker  eontainin^ 
the  blue  alkaline  solution  being  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  or  a  slab  of  white 
porcelain,  the  better  to  obserye  the  change  of  colour  which  takes  place  when  the 
saturating  point  is  approaching. 

77.  Havmg  put  into  a  glass  beaker  the  1000  ^rain^  measure  of  the  aqueous  solo- 
tion  of  soda  ash  to  be  examined  (§75),  and  if  the  teat  tulpkurie  acid  far  soda, 
described  before  (§§  23-27)  the  alkalimeter,  fg,  23,  24,  or  25,  should  be  filled 
with  that  test  acid  up  to  the  point  marked  0^  (taking  the  under  line  of  the  liquid  as  the 
true  level),  and  poured  therefrom  with  the  precaution  already  indicated,  atirring^ 
briskly,  at  the  same  time,  the  liquid  in  the  beaker.  As  is  the  case  with  the  alkali- 
metrical  assay  of  potash,  the  carbonic  acid  expelled  by  the  teat  acid  reacting  npoO  the 
as  yet  undecompoiBed  portion  of  the  soda  ash,  converts  it  into  bicarbonate  of  soda,  so 
that  at  first  no  effervescence  is  produced ;  but  as  soon  as  half  the  quantity  of  the  soda 
in  the  solution  is  saturated,  a  brisk  efferrescence  takes  place.  At  first,  ^refore,  the 
operator  may  pour  at  once,  without  fear,  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  the  test  add  into 
the  alkaline  solution,  but  as  soon  as  this  effervescence  makes  its  appearance  he  should 
proceed  with  increased  precaution  gradually  as  the  saturating  point  is  approached. 
The  modus  operandi  ia,  in  fact,  precisely  as  already  detailed  for  the  assay  of  potash, 
precisely  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  care  is  requisite,  and  the  assay  is  known  to  be 
terminated  when  the  streaks  made  u^n  the  litmus-paper  with  the  stirring  rod  re- 
main distinctly  and  permanently  of  a  pink  colour. 

78.  After  saturation,  and  after  having  allowed  the  sides' of  the  alkalimeter  to  drain, 
the  number  of  divisions  at  which  the  test  acid  stands  in  the  alkalimeter  indicate  at 
once  the  per-centage  of  the  soda  assayed,  since,  as  we  aaid,  each  division  of  this  par- 
ticular test  acid  represents  .Que  grain  of  pure  soda.  If,  therefore,  the  teat  acid  stands 
at  52  in  the  alkalimeter,  thon  the  soda  assayed  contained  52  per  cent,  of  real  soda. 
See,  besides,  the  observations  of  §  48  and  following,  and  also  §  81. 

79.  If,  instead  of  the  special  test  acid  for  soda  just  alluded  to,  the  operator  em- 
ploys that  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*032,  and  100  alkalimetrical  divisions  of 
which  saturate  one  equivalent  of  each  base,  the  modus  operandi  is  the  same— that  is  to 
say,  the  alkalimeter  is  filled  with  it  up  to  0^,  and  it  is  poured  therefkrom  earefhlly  into 
the  alkaline  solution;  but  as  the  equivalent  of  soda  is  31,  and  100  alkalimetrical 
divisions  of  the  test  sulphuric  acid  now  employed  are  capable  of  saturating  only  that 
quantity  of  soda,  it  is  clear  that  with  the  soda  ash  taken  as  an  example  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  and  containing  52  percent  of  real  soda,  the  operator  will  have  to  refil  his 
alkalimeter  with  the  same  test  acid,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  divisions  of  this 
second  filling  will  have  to  be  employed  to  perfect  the  saturation.  In  this  instance 
the  operator  will  find  that  nearly  68  divisions  more,  altogether  168  divisions  (cor- 
rectly, 167<^-74)  have  been  required  to  effect  the  saturation. 

80.  If,  instead  of  the  special  test  sulphuric  acid  for  soda  (§§  23-27),  or  the  teat 
sulphuric  acid  for  potash,  soda,  and  other  bases  (§§31-34),  the  operator  uses  the 
potash  and  soda  alkalimeter  (§§28-35),  the  method  is  always  the  same  (§§  74,  75) — 
that  is  to  say,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  soda  ash  is  poured  into  the  glass  beaker, 
the  difference  being  merely,  that  instead  of  the  alkalimeter  being  quite  filled  np 
with  the  test  sulphuric  acid,  which,  in  the  present  instance,  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1-268  (§  29),  the  said  test  acid  is  poured  into  the  alkalimeter  only  up  to  the  point 
marked  "  aoda "  (taking  the  under-line  of  the  liquid  as  the  true  level),  and  the  re- 
maining divisions  of  the  alkalimeter  are  carefully  filled  up  with  water.  The  mouth 
of  the  tube  should  then  be  thoroughly  closed  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and 
the  whole  violently  shaken  until  perfectly  mixed,  taking  great  care,  of  course,  not  to 
squirt  any  of  the  acid  out  of  the  tube,  which  evidently  would  cause  an  amount  of 
error  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  the  test  acid  which  would  have  thus  been  lost. 
The  acid  should  then  be  poured  f^om  the  alkalimeter  with  the  usual  preeaotioa 
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(§  76)  info  the  glass  beaker  containing  the  aqueoas  solution  of  the  soda  ash  under 
examination,  nntil  complete  neutralisation  is  attiuned,  stirring  briskly  all  the  time,  or 
after  each  addition  of  the  test  acid.  The  neutralisation  point  being  hit,  the  sides  of 
the  alkalimeter  are  allowed  to  drain,  and  the  operator  then  reads  off  the  number  of 
dWinons  employed,  which  nomber  indicates  the  per-centage  of  real  soda  contained  in 
the  sample  assayed.  Thus,  if  the  sample  operated  upon  be  the  same  as  that  alluded 
to  before,  the  number  of  divisions  employed  being  5S  would  indicate  52  per  cent  of 
real  soda. 

81.  If  the  operator  wishes  to  estimate  the  amount  of  soda  in  the  sample  as  ear- 
hamate  of  soda^  he  should  fill  the  alkalimeter  with  the  test  acid  in  Question  (specific 
gruTity  1-S68)  np  to  the  point  marked  carbonate  of  soda,  and  fill  the  remaining 
divisions  with  water,  shake  the  whole  ivell,  and  proceed  with  the  neutralisation  of  the 
aqneoQS  solution  of  the  sample  in  the  glass  beaker  as  just  described.  Supposing,  as 
before,  that  the  sample  in  question  contains  52  percent,  of  real  soda,  it  will  now  be 
foaad  that  the  nomber  of  divisions  employed  altogether  to  saturate  the  sample  com- 
pletely are  Tery  nearly  89,  for  52  of  canstic  soda  correspond  to  88'90  of  the  carbonate 
of  that  alkali 

82.  If  the  soda  ash  is  veir  poor,  instead  of  operating  upon  1000  water- grains* 
measure,  or  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  solution  (»  100  grains*  weight  of  the  soda 
ash,  §§  76-77),  it  is  advisable  to  take  three  or  tour  thousand  water-grains*  measure  of 
the  alkaline  solntion,  and  to  divide,  by  three  or  four,  the  result  obtained  by  saturation. 
Sopp<»p,  Ibr  example,  that  the  quantity  of  real  soda  found  is  46 ;  this,  if  only  1000 
grains'  measure  had  been  taken,  would,  of  course,  indicate  46  per  ceni. ;  but  as  4000 
water-grains*  measure  of  solution  have  been  taken  instead,  that  number  46  must,  ac- 
cordingly, be  divided  by  4,  which  gives  II4  per  cent  only  of  real  soda  contained  in 
the  sample  under  examination. 

83.  The  soda  ash  of  commerce  contains  generally  a  per-centage  of  insoluble  sub- 
stances, which  are  removed  by  filtering,  as  we  said,  and  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  and  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which,  however,  do  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  result  But  there  is  a  source 
of  error  resnlting  from  the  presence  in  the  soda  ash  of  snlphuret  of  calcium,  of  sulphite, 
and  sometimes  also,  though  more  rarely,  of  hyposulphite^  of  soda.  When  sulphuret  of 
calcium  is  present  in  the  ash,  on  heating  the  latter  by  hot  water,  a  double  decompo- 
sition takes  place,  the  snlphnret  of  calcium,  reacting  upon  the  carbonate  of  soda,  forms 
sulphnret  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Now  sulphuret  of  sodium  saturates  the 
test  acid  just  as  carbonate  of  soda ;  but  as  it  has  no  commercial  value,  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  ash  contains  a  qpa'otity  of  the  oseless  sulphuret  at  all  considerable,  a  very  serious 
damage  may  be  sustained  by  the  purchaser  if  the  per-centage  of  that  substance  present 
in  the  ash  be  taken  account  of  as  being  soda.  Sulphite  of  soda  is  produced  from  the 
oxidisation  of  this  snlphuret  of  sodium,  and  is  objectionaUe  inasmuch  that  when  the 
test  acid  is  added  slowly  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ash,  the  effect  is  to  convert 
the  sulphite  into  bisulphite  of  soda,  before  any  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
consequently  before  the  pink  reaction  on  litmus*  paper  is  produced* 

84.  In  order  to  obviate  the  inaccuracies  resulting  from  the  neutralisation  of  a  portion 
of  the  test  acid  by  these  substances,  it  is  necessary  to  convert  them  into  sulphates  of 
soda,  which  is  easily  done  by  calcining  a  quantity  of  the  sample  with  five  or  six 
per  cent,  of  chlorate  of  potash,  as  recommended  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Welter.  The 
operator,  therefore,  should  intimately  mix  50  or  60  grains'  weight  of  pulverised 
chlorate  of  potash  with  1000  gr^ns  of  the  pulverised  sample,  and  fuse  the  mixture  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  for  which  purpose  a  blowpipe  gas-furnace  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  The  fused  mass  should  be  washed,  and  the  filtrate  being 
receiv^  into  a  10,000  water-grains'  measure,  and  made  up  with  water  to  occupy  that 
balk,  may  then  be  assayed  in  every  respect  as  described  before  with  one  or  other 
of  the  test  acids  mentioned. 

85.  When,  however,  the  soda  ash  contains  some  hyposulphite  of  soda — which  for- 
tunately is  seldom  the  case,  for  this  salt  is  very  difficultly  produced  in  presence  of  a 
very  large  excess  of  alkali — it  should  not  be  calcined  with  chlorate  of  potash,  because 
in  that  case  one  equivalent  of  hyposulphite  becomes  transformed  not  into  one  equivalent 
0/ sulphate,  but,  reacting  upon  one  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  soda,  expels  its  carbonic 
acid,  and  forms  with  the  soda  of  the  decomposed  carbonate  a  tecond  equivalent  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  each  equivalent  of  hyposulphite  becoming  thus  converted  into  two 
equivalents  of  sulphate,  and  therefore  creating  an  error  proportionate  to  the  quantity 
of  the  hyposulphite  present,  each  equivalent  of  which  would  thus  destroy  one  equi- 
valent of  real  and  available  alkali,  and  thus  render  the  estimation  of  the  sample 
inaccurate,  and  possibly  to  a  very  considerable  extent 

86.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  therefore  advisable,  accor^ng  to  Messvi.  Fordos  and 
Gelia,  to  change  the  condition  of  the  lulphurets,  sulphites,  and  hyposulphites,  by  add- 
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ing  a  little  neutral  chromate  of  potash  to  tlie  alkaline  Boliitton,  whence  results  snl- 
pluite  of  ebromiam,  water,  and  a  separation  of  solphori  which  will  not  affect  the  accu- 
racy of  the  alkalimetrical  process. 

87.  Whether  the  sample  to  be  analysed  contains  any  snlpharet,  sulphite,  or  hjrpo- 
salphite,  is  easily  ascertained  as  follows: — If,  on  pouring  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  sample  of  soda  ash  under  examination,  an  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydro^ 
— that  is,  an  of  odour  rotten  eggs — ^is  erolved,  or  if  a  portion  of  the  soda  a^,  bemg 
dissolved  in  water,  and  then  filtered,  produces  a  black  precipitate  (sulphnret  of 
lead)  when  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  poured  into  it,  then  the  sample  contains  a 
sulphuret 

88.  And  if,  after  adding  to  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  much  bichromate  of 
potash  as  is  necessary  to  impart  to  it  a  distinct  reddish-yellow  tinge,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  the  soda  ash  under  examination  being  poured  into  it, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralise  the  acid,  the  reddi^-yellow  coloor 
becomes  green,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  sample  contains  ei^er  sulphite  or  hypo«nlphite 
of  soda,  me  green  tinge  being  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  chromic  acid  into 
sesquioxyde  of  chromium. 

89.  And  if,  muriatic  acid  being  poured  into  the  clear  solution  of  the  soda  ash,  a 
turbidness  supervenes  after  some  time  if  left  at  rest,  or  at  once  if  heat  is  applied,  it 
is  due  to  a  deposit  of  sulphur,  an  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved,  and  hy- 
posulphite of  soda  is  probably  present.  We  say  probably,  because  if  sulphurets  and 
sulphites  are  present,  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  would  decompose  both,  and  liberate 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid ;  but  as  these  two  gases  decompose  each 
other,  a  turbidness  due  to  a  separation  of  sulphur  is  also  formed  ;  thus  2HS  +  SO* 
=  2H0  +  28. 

90.  As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  soda  ash  of  commerce 
frequently  contains  some,  and  occasionally  a  large  quantity  of  caustic  soda,  the  pro- 
portion of  which  it  is  at  times  important  to  determine.  This  may  be  done,  according 
to  Mr.  Barreswill,  by  adding  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  soda  ash,  by  which  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  barytes, 
whilst  the  caustic  soda,  reacting  upon  the  chloride  of  barium,  liberates  a  quantity  of 

caustic  barytes  proportionate  to  that  of  the  caustic  soda 
in  the  soda  ash.  A  fter  this  addition  of  chloride  of  barium, 
the  liquor  is  filtered  in  order  to  separate  the  precipitated 
carbonate  of  barytes  produced,  and  which  remains  on  the 
filter,  on  which  it  should  be  washed  with  pure  water.  A 
few  lumps  of  chalk  are  then  put  into  a  Florence  flask,  a,  and 
some  muriatic  acid  being  poured  upon  il^  an  effervescence 
due  to  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  the 
flask  is  then  closed  with  a  good  cork,  provided  with  a  bent 
tube,  b,  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  c,  and  the 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  produced  is  then  passed  through 
the  liquor  c,  filtered  from  the  carbonate  of  barytes  above 
mentioned.  The  stream  of  carbonic  acid  produces  a  pre- 
cipitate of  cai'bonate  of  barjrtes,  which  should  be  also 
collected  on  a  separate  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 

Each  grain  of  this  second  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  barytes  corresponds  to  0*3157 

of  caustic  soda. 

91.  As  the  soda  ash  of  commerce  almost  invariably  contains  earthy  carbonates,  the 
sample  operated  upon  should  always  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  filtered  in  order 
to  separate  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  otherwise  would  saturate  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  the  test  acid,  and  thus  render  the  analysis  worthless. 

92.  The  quantity  of  water  contained  in  either  potash  or  soda  ash  is  ascertained  by 
heating  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  sample  to  redness  in  a  covered  platinum  capsule  or 
crucible.  The  loss  after  ignition  indicates  the  proportion  of  water.  If  any  caustic 
alkali  is  present,  1  equivalent,  —9  of  water,  is  retained,  which  cannot  be  thus  elimi- 
nated, but  which  may,  of  course,  be  determined  bv  calculation  after  the  proportion  of 
caustic  soda  has  been  found,  as  shown  before,  each  31  grains  of  caustic  soda  contain- 
ing 9  grains  of  water. 

93.  Besides  the  alkalimetrical  processes  which  have  been  explained  ic  the  prrceding 
pages,  the  proportion  of  available  alkali  contained  in  the  sample  may  be  escimated 
Arom  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  can  be  expelled  by  supersaturating  the  alkali 
with  an  acid.  The  determination  of  the  value  of  alkalis  from  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  thus  evolved  by  the  supersaturation  of  the  carbonate  acted  upon  has  long 
been  known.  Dr.  Ure,  in  the  "  Annals  of  Philosophy,"  for  October,  1817,  and  then 
in  his  **Dicti(mary  of  Chemistry,"  1821,  and  more  recently  in  his  pamphlet  "Che- 
mistry Simplmed,"  described  several  instruments  for  analysing  earthy  and  alkaline 
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carbonates,  and  for  a  description  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on 
AdDmETKT.  The  ingenions  little  apparatus  of  Dtb.  Fresenius  and  Will  for  the  lame 
porpoee.  and  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in  the  same  article,  gives  accurate 
results ;  hut  it  should  be  observed  that  when  the  potash  or  soda  of  commerce  contains 
any  caustic  slkali,  or  bicarbonate,  or  earthy  carbonates,  or  sulphuret  of  alkali — which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  frequently,  and,  indeed,  almost  invariably,  the  case,  the  process  is 
no  longer  applicable  without  first  submitting  the  sample  to  several  operations — which 
render  this  process  troublesome  and  unsuited  to  unpractised  hands.  Thus,  if  caustic 
potash  is  present,  the  sample  must  be  first  mixed  and  triturated  with  its  own  weight  of 
pore  qoartsose  sand  and  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The 
mass  is  then  moistened  with  aqueous  ammonia,  and  then  put  into  a  small  iron  capsule 
and  evaporated  to  dryness,  so  as  to  expel  completely  the  ammonia  snd  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  mass  is  then  treated  by  water,  filtered,  washed,  and  concentrated  to 
a  proper  bulk  by  evaporation,  transferred  to  the  apparatus,  and  treated  as  will  be  seen 
presently.  If  Uie  sample  contains  caustic  soda,  instead  of  one-third,  at  least  half 
of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  should  be  employed.  But  for  the  estimation 
of  purr  carbonates,  Drs.  Fresenius  and  Will's  method  is  both  accurate  and  easy.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  two  fibsks,  A  and  b  ;  the  first  should 
have  a  capacity  of  from  two  to  two  ounces  and  a  half ;  tlie 
second,  or  fiask  b,  should  be  of  a  somewhat  smaller  sise, 
and  hold  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  ounces.  Both  should 
be  provided  with  perfectly  sound  corks,  each  perftyrated 
vrith  two  hdea,  through  which  the  tubes  a,  c,  a  are  pass- 
ing. The  lower  extremity  of  the  tube  a  must  be  ad- 
justed 80  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  a, 
smd  its  upper  extremity  Is  closed  by  means  of  a  small 
pellet  of  wax,  6;  c  is  a  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles, 
one  end  of  which  merely  protrudes  through  the  cork 
into  the  flask  A,  but  the  other  end  reaches  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask  b.  The  tube  d  of  the  flask  Bmerely 
protrudes  through  the  cork  into  the  flask.  i 

95.  The  apparatus  being  so  constructed,  a  certain^ 
quantity — 100  grains,  for  example — of  the  potash  or 
soda  ash  under  examination  (and  which  may  have  been 
previously  dried)  is  weighed  and  introduced  into  the 
fiask  A,  and  water  is  next  poured  into  this  flask  to  about  one-third  of  its  capacity 
Into  the  other  flask,  or  flask  b,  concentrated  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  is  pouredf 
and  the  corks  are  firmly  put  in  the  flssks,  which  thus  beeome  connected,  so  as  to 
form  a  twin-apparatus,  which  is  then  carried  to  a  delicate  balance,  and  accurately 
weighed.  This  done,  the  operator  removes  the  apparatus  from  the  balance,  and 
applying  his  lips  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube  d,  sucks  out  a  few  air-bubbles,  which, 
as  the  other  tube,  a,  is  closed  by  the  wax  pellet,  rarefies  the  ur  in  the  flask  a,  and 
consequently  causes  the  sulphuric  acid  of  fiask  b  to  ascend  a  certain  height  (after  the 
suction)  into  the  tube  e ;  aiMl  if,  after  a  short  time,  the  column  of  sulphuric  acid  main- 
tains itt  height  in  the  tube  c,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  apparatus  is  air-tight,  and  therefore 
as  it  should  be.  This  being  sscertained,  suction  is  again  applied  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tube  <f,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  fiask  b  ascends  into  the  tube  c, 
and  presently  fidls  into  the  flask  a,  the  quantity  which  thus  passes  over  being,  of  course^ 
proportionate  to  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  suction.  As  soon  as  the  acid  thus  fklls  in 
the  water  containing  the  alkaline  carbonate  in  the  flask  a,  an  efifervescence  is  inmie- 
diately  produced,  a^  as  the  carb<mic  acid  disengaged  must,  in  order  to  escape,  pass, 
by  the  tube  c,  through  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  the  flask  b,  it  is  thereby 
completely  dried  before  it  can  finally  make  its  exit  through  the  tube  d.  The  effer- 
vescence having  subsided,  suction  is  again  applied  to  the  tube  dy  in  order  to  cause  a 
fresh  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  flow  over  mto  the  flask  a,  as  before ;  and  so  on, 
till  the  last  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  sucked  over  produces  no  effervescence,  which 
indicates,  of  course,  that  all  the  carbonate  is  decomposed,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
operation  is  at  an  end.  A  powerful  suction  is  now  applied  to  the  tube  <f,  in  order  to 
cause  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  all,  to  flow  into  the  fiask  a, 
which  thus  becomes  very  hot,  from  the  combination  of  the  concentrated  acid  with  the 
water,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  thereby  thoroughly  expelled  from  the  solution. 
The  little  wax  pellet  which  served  as  a  stopper  is  now  removed  fh>m  the  tube  d^  and 
suction  applied  for  some  time,  in  order  to  sweep  the  flasks  with  atmospheric  air,  and 
thus  displace  all  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  apparatus,  which  is  allowed  to  become  guiu 
coU,  and  weighed  again,  together  with  the  wax  pellet,  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  the  second  weighing— 4hat  is  to  say,  the  loss— indicating  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  which  was  contained  in  the  carbonate,  which  has  escaped,  and  from  which,  of 
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course,  the  quantity  of  the  carbonated  alkali  acted  npon  may  be  calculated.  Suppo^e^ 
in  effect,  that  the  loss  is  19  grains  :  taking  the 

Equivalent  of  soda     -------  s.31 

do  carbonic  acid         -        -        .        -        .  =22 

1  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  soda        -        -  »  53, 

it  is  clear  that  the  19  grains  of  carbonic  acid  which  have  been  expelled  represent 
4577  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or,  in  other  words,  100  grains  of  soda  ash  operated 
upon  contained  45*77  of  real  carbonate  of  soda,  thus : — 

CO"     NaO»CO«    CO«  NaO»CO« 

22      :      63     ::      19      :      *     =     45-77 

96.  As  the  soda  ash  of  commerce  always  contains  earthy  carbonates,  and  very  fre- 
quently sulphurets,  sulphites,  and  occasionally  hyposulphites,  instead  of  putting  the 
100  grains  to  be  operated  upon  directly  into  the  flask  A,  it  is  absolutely  necessarj 
first  to  dissolve  them  in  boiling  water,  to  filter  the  solution,  and  to  wask  the  precipi- 
tate which  may  be  left  on  the  niter  with  boiling  water.  The  solution  and  the  wash- 
ings being  mixed  together,  should  then  be  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  proper  volume 
for  introduction  into  the  flask  A,  and  the  process  is  then  carried  on  as  described.  If 
sulphuret,  sulphites,  or  hyposulphites  are  present,  the  ash  should  be  treated  exactly 
as  mentioned  in  §§  83-91,  previous  to  pouring  the  solution  into  the  flask  a,  since 
otherwise  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid,  which  would  be  disengaged 
along  with  the  carbonic  acid,  would  apparently  augment  the  proportion  of  the  latter, 
and  render  the  result  quite  erroneous. 

*  97.  The  balance  used  for  this  mode  of  analysis  shoold  be  capable  of  indicating 
small  weights  when  heavily  laden. — A.  N. 

ALKALINE  EARTHS— Barttes,  Limb,  and  Strontia.  These  earths  are  so 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  earths  Maombsia  and  ALimnrA.  They  are  soluble 
in  water,  but  to  a  much  less  extent  than  the  alkalies.  Their  solutions  impart  a  brown 
colour  to  turmeric  paper,  and  neutralise  acids.  They  are,  however,  distinguiahed 
fron^  the  alkalies  by  their  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  being  nearly  insoluble  in 
water. 

A(4KANET,  TBE  Root  OT,{OrcanetU,Tr,i  Orkanet,  QeroL),  Anehuta  tindona. 
A  species  of  bugloss,  or  borage  worts,  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier 
and  in  the  levant.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  bugloss  of  Languedoc,  or  the  dyer*8 
bugloss.  The  anchusa  is  a  rough  plant,  with  downy  and  spear-shaped  leaves,  and 
clusters  of  small  purple,  or  reddish  flowers,  the  stamens  of  which  are  shorter  than  the 
corolla.  It  affords  a  fine  red  c(^our  to  alcohol  and  oils,  but  a  dirty  red  to  water.  Its 
principal  use  is  for  colouring  ointments,  oils,  and  pommades.  The  spirituous  tincture 
gives  to  white  marble  a  beautifiil  deep  stain ;  but,  usually,  wax  is  eolonred  with  the 
anchusa,  and  it  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  warm  marble.  It  stains  it  flesh-colour, 
and  the  stain  sinks  deep  into  the  stone. 

Aikanet  root  was  analysed  by  Dr.  John,  who  found  the  constituents  to  be  a  peevHar 
colouring  matter  (j>»eudo-alkanium),  6'50;  extractive,  1*00;  gum,  6*25;  matters 
extracted  by  caustic  potash,  65-00;  woody  fibre,  18*00. 

The  oolouriog  matter  resides  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  root,  and  was  regarded  by 
Pelletier  as  a  kind  of  fatty  acid  (ancAiMte  acid)  \  but  it  is  now  nsnallj  considered  to 
be  a  resinoid  (oncAusuie),  whose  composition  is  C^H*  O*. 

1855.  1856. 

Our  Imports  of  aikanet  root  were        •        63  cwts.        -        194  cwts. 

AL-KENNA,  or  AL-HENNA,  is  the  name  of  the  root  and  leaves  of  Lawwmia 
inermis^  which  have  been  long  employed  in  the  East  to  dye  the  nails,  teeth,  hair, 
garments,  &o.  The  leaves,  ground  and  mixed  with  a  little  limewater,  serve  for 
dyeing  the  tails  of  horses  in  Persia  and  Turkey. 

It  is  the  same  as  the  herb  Henna  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Oriental  poets. 
The  powder  of  the  leaves,  being  wet,  forms  a  paste,  which  is  bound  on  the  nails  for  a 
night,  and  the  colour  thus  given  will  last  for  several  weeks. 

This  plant  is  sometimes  called  the  true  aikanet  root,  the  aikanet  of  the  shops  beuig 
termed  the  spurious  aikantt  root  (radix  alkanna  gpurite), 

ALLIGATION.  An  arithmetical  formula,  useftal  on  many  occasions  for  ascertain- 
ing the  proportion  of  constituents  in  a  mixture,  when  they  have  undergone  no  change 
of  volume  by  chemical  action,  or  for  finding  the  price  or  value  of  compounds  consist- 
ing of  ingredients  of  different  values.  Thus,  if  a  quantity  of  sugar  worth  8^  the 
pound,  and  another  quantity  worth  10c/.,  are  mixed,  the  question  to  be  solved  by 
alligation  is,  what  is  the  value  of  the  mixture  by  the  pound.    Alligation  is  of  two 
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Vmdi — wmdial  and  aiiamatet  medial,  wlien  the  rate  of  mixture  it  eought  from  the 
nice  and  qnaatides  of  the  simplce ;  aUtrmiti,  when  the  quantitiei  of  the  timplee  are 
aooght  from  the  rates  of  the  simples  and  the  rate  of  the  mixture. —  WebaUr, 

ALLIOLB.  One  of  the  hydrocarbons  which  oan  be  obtained  from  naphtha.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  volatile  of  bodies.  AUioU  is  obtained  by  distiLiins  enide  naphtha, 
and  colleeting  aU  that  leaves  the  still  in  the  first  distillation  before  the  boUioff  tempe- 
ratare  reaches  194<'F.;  and  on  the  second  distillation,  all  below  176^F.  This  sub- 
stance combines  with,  or  is  altered  by,  oil  of  yitriol,  and  hence  it  is  better  obtained 
from  the  erode  naphtha,  and  afterwards  purified  by  aptation  with  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acui,  and  redistillation.  It  boils,  when  nearly  flree  from  benzole,  at  a 
temperature  of  from  140^  to  158^  F.,  and  possesses  an  alliaceous  odour  somewhat 
resembling  sulphide  of  carbon. — Riehardttm» 

ALLOTROPT.  AUotropie  CondUUm.  A  name  introduced  by  Berzelins  to  signify 
amoiker  farm  of  the  same  substance,  deriTcd  from  KXAas,  another,  and  rpiwot,  habit 
Carbon,  for  example,  exists  as  the  diamond,  a  brilliant  gem,  with  difficulty  combus- 
tible; as  graphite,  a  dark,  heavy,  opaque  mass,  often  crystalline,  also  of  great  infusi- 
bility ;  and  as  charcoal,  a  dark  porous  body,  which  burns  with  facility. 

Sulphur,  when  melted,  is  at  230^^^  perfectly  liquid.  Being  heated  to  430^  F.,  it 
becomes  thick  and  so  tenacious  that  it  can  scarcely  be  poured  out  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  melted.  When  heated  to  460^  it  again  becpmes  liquid,  and  continues  so 
antii  it  boils.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  term. 
An  extensive  series  of  bodies  appears  to  assume  similar  allotropic  modifications. 
The  probability  is  that,  with  the  advance  of  physical  and  chemical  science,  many  of 
the  snbatances  now  supposed  to  be  elementary  will  be  proved  to  be  but  allotropic  states 
of  some  one  form  of  matter.  Deville  has  already  showu  that  silicon  and  boron  exist, 
like  the  diamond,  in  three  allotropic  states — one  of  the  conditions  of  boron  being 
much  harder  than  the  diamond. 

ALLOT.  ( AiUage^  Fr. ;  iMrttng,  Germ.)  From  the  French  ailieTf  to  unite  or  mix ; 
or  the  Latin  (tiliga,  to  bind.  This  term  formerly  signified  mixing  'some  baser  metal 
with  gold  and  sUver,  and  this  meaning  is  still  preserv^  in  reference  to  coinage ;  but,  in 
chemistry,  it  now  means  any  compound  of  any  two  or  moro  metals  whatever. 
Thus,  bronxe  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin ;  brass,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  sine ;  and 
type  metal,  an  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony.  All  the  alloys  possess  metallic  lustre, 
even  when  cat  or  broken  to  pieces;  they  are  opaque;  are  excellent  conductors  of 
heat  and  electricity ;  are  frequently  susceptible  of  crystallising ;  are  more  or  less 
dnctile,  malleable,  elsistic,  and  sonorous.  An  alloy  which  consists  of  metals  differently 
fusible  is  usually  malleable  when  cold,  and  brittle  when  hot,  as  is  exemplified  with 
brass  and  gong  metaL 

Many  alloys  consist  of  definite  or  equivalent  proportiona  of  the  simple  component 
metals,  though  some  alloys  seem  to  form  in  any  proportion,  like  combinations  of  salt 
or  sngar  witib  water.  It  is  probable  that  peculiar  properties  belong  to  the  equivalent 
or  atomic  ratio,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  superior  qiudity  of  brass  made  in  that  propor- 
tion. 

The  experiments  of  Crookewitt  upon  amalgams  appear  to  prove  that  the  combina- 
tion of  metals  in  alloys  obeys  some  laws  of  a  similar  character  to  those  which  prevail 
between  combining  bodies  in  solution ;  t.e.  that  a  true  combining  proportion  existed. 
By  amalgamation  and  straining  through  chamois  leather,  he  obtained  crystalline 
metallic  compounds  of  gold,  bismuth,  lead,  and  cadmium,  with  mercar^,  which 
appeared  to  exist  in  true  definite  proportions.  With  potassium  he  obtained  two 
amalgams,  KG^  and  KHg*.  With  silver,  by  bringing  mercury  in  contact  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  according  to  the  quantity  of  mercury  employed,  he 
obtained  such  amalgams  as  AgfHg**,  AgHg*,  AgHg*,  AgHg\ 

Beyond  those  there  are  many  experiments  wMch  appear  to  prove  that  alloys  are 
true  chemical  compounds ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  hichly  probable  that  the  true 
chemical  alloy  is  very  often  diuohed  (mechanically  dissemmatea)  in  that  metal  which 
ia  largely  in  excess. 

Some  years  since,  the.editor  carried  out  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  in  the  labo- 
vatory  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  with  the  view  of  obuiniog  a  good  alloy  for 
aoldiers'  medals,  and  the  results  confirmed  his  views  respecting  the  laws  of  definite, 
proportional  combination  among  the  metals.  Many  of  those  alloys  were  struck  at  the 
Sfint,  and  yielded  beantiftil  impressions;  but  there  were  many  objections  urged 
against  the  use  of  any  alloy  for  a  medal  of  honour. 

One  metal  does  not  alloy  indifferently  with  every  other  metal,  but  it  is  governed  in 
this  respect  by  peculiar  affinities;  thus,  silver  will  hardly  unite  with  iron,  but  it  com- 
bines readily  with  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  In  comparing  the  alloys  with  their 
oonstitoent  metals,  £e  followmg  differences  may  be  noted.  In  general,  the  ductility 
of  the  alloy  is  less  than  that  of  the  separate  meUls,  and  sometimes  in  a  very  remark* 
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ftble  degree ;  on  the  oontrurj,  the  alloy  is  usually  liaider  than  the  mean  hardaeaa  of 
its  constituents.  The  mercurial  alloys  or  amal^^uns  are,  perhaps,  ezoeptions  to  this 
rule. 

The  specific  grayity  is  rarely  the  mean  between  that  of  each  of  its  constitoents,  bat 
is  soiietimes  greater  and  sometimes  less ;  indicating,  in  the  former  case,  a  closer 
cohesion  ;  and,  in  the  latter,  a  recedare,  of  the  particles  from  each  other  in  the  act  of 
their  union.  The  alloys  of  the  following  metals  have  been  examined  by  Crookewitt, 
and  he  has  given  their  specific  gravities  as  in  the  following  Table ;  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  unalloyed  metals  being — 

Copper        -        -    8794     I     Zinc         -        -      6-860 
Tin     -        -        -    7*305  Lead         -        -     11-354 


That  of  the  alloys 

Cu«  Sn* 
Cu  Sn 
Cu«Sn 
Cu«  Zn» 
Cu»  Zn' 
Cu«Zn 
Cu*  Pb» 


7-652 
8-072 
8-512 
7-939 
8-224 
8-392 
10753 


CuPb 

SnZn> 
Sn  Zn 
Sn'Zn 
SnPb* 
SnPb 
Sn»Pb 


10-376 
7-096 
7115 
7-236 
9-965 
9-394 
9-025 


The  following  Tables  of  binary  alloys  exhibit  this  circumstance  in  experimental 

detail  .— 

Alioyi  haying  a  density  less  than  the 
their  conitltuentt. 

Gold  and  silver 
Gold  and  iron 
Gold  and  lead 
Gold  and  copper 
Gold  and  iridium 
Gold  and  nickel 
Silver  and  copper 
Iron  and  bismuth 
Iron  and  antimony 
Iron  and  lead 
Tin  and  lead 
Tin  and  palladium 
Tin  and  antimony 
Nickel  and  arsenic 
Zinc  and  antimony 


Alloys  having  a  density  greater  than  the 
of  their  constituents. 

Gold  and  zinc 
Gold  and  tin 
Gold  and  bismuth 
Gold  and  antimony 
Gold  and  cobalt 
Silver  and  zinc 
Silver  and  lead 
Silver  and  tin 
Silver  and  bismuth 
Silver  and  antimony 
Copper  and  zinc 
Copper  and  tin 
Copper  and  paUadinm 
Copper  and  bismuth 
Lead  and  antimony 
Platinum  and  molybdenum 
Palladium  and  bismuth 

There  are  many  points  of  g^at  physical  as  well  as  chemical  interest  in  connection 
with  alloys,  which  require  a  closer  study  than  they  have  yet  received.  There  are  some 
striking  facts,  brought  forward  by  M.  Wertheim,  deduced  from  experiments  carried 
on  upon  fifty-four  binaij  alloys  and  nine  ternary  alloys  of  simple  and  known  com- 
position, which  will  be  found  in  the  ''Journal  of  the  French  Institute,**  to  which  we 
would  refer  the  reader. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  infer  the  melting  point  of  an  alloy  from  that  of  each  of  its 
constituent  metals  ;^  but,  in  general,  the  fusibility  is  increased  by  mutual  affinity  in 
their  state  of  combination.  Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  is  afforded  in  the  fusible 
metal  consisting  of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  which  melts  at  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  or  2 12°?.,  though  the  melting  point  deduced  from  the  mean  of  its 
components  should  be  b\A^'  F.  This  alloy  may  be  rendered  still  more  Aisible  by 
adding  a  little  mercury  to  it,  when  it  forms  an  excellent  material  for  anatomical  injec- 
tions.   See  FusiBLS  Metal. 


Lead    --......  3340 

Tin-    .-.-*.---  230*^ 

Tin,  5  atoms ;  lead,  1  atom     -  194^ 

n    4    „  „      1     „   -    .  189° 

.,    3    „  «      1     „   -     -  186** 


On  the  MdHng  Point  of  Certain  ABoyg. 

Centrigrade 
Thermometer. 


Centrlgrade 
Thermometer. 
Tin,  2  atoms;  lead,  1  atom    -  196<^ 
„     1     «  „      1    „  -    -  2410 

.,     1     »,  „     3    „   -     -  289« 

„    2  vols.  J      „      1  vok-    •  194<> 


In  these  experiments  of  M.  Kupffer,  the  temperatures  were  determined  with  ther- 
mometers of  great  delicacy,  and  the  weighings  were  carefully  carried  oat — Ann.  de 
Chimief  id,  285-^02 ;  Brewstar^i  Edin.  Jour.  ScL  I  N.a  p.  299. 
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The  ooloan  of  alloys  do  not  depend  in  any  oonsidenUe  degree  upon  thoee  of  the 
separate  metals ;  thos,  the  colour  oSt  copper,  instead  of  being  rendered  paler  by  a  large 
addldon  of  zinc,  is  thereby  oonTerted  into  a  rich-looking  metal,  brass. 

By  means  of  alloys,  we  moltiply,  as  it  were,  the  numbers  of  nsefbl  metals,  and 
somedmes  give  nsefnlness  to  such  as  are  separately  of  little  valne.  Since  these  com- 
ponnds  can  be  formed  only  by  fusion,  and  that  many  metals  are  apt  to  oxidise  readily 
at  their  melting  temperature,  proper  precautions  must  be  taken  in  making  alloys  to 
prereot  this  occurrence.  Thus,  in  combining  tin  and  lead,  resin  or  grease  is  usually 
pat  oo  the  sor&oe  of  the  melting  metals,  the  carbon  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  which  protects  them,  in  most  cases,  sufficiently  irom  ozidisement.  When  we  wish 
to  combine  tin  with  iron,  as  in  the  tinning  of  cast-iron  tea  kettles,  we  rub  sal  ammo- 
niac upon  the  surfaces  of  the  hot  metals  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  thus  exclude 
the  atmospheric  oxygen  by  means  of  its  fbmes.  When  there  is  a  notable  difference 
in  the  specific  gravities  of  the  metals  which  we  wish  to  combine,  we  often  find  great 
difficulties  in  obtaining  homogeneous  alloys  ;  for  each  metal  may  tend  to  assume  the 
leyel  doe  to  its  density,  as  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  alloys  of  gold  and  silver  made 
without  adequate  stirring  of  the  melting  metals.  If  the  mass  be  large  and  slow  of 
cooling  after  it  is  cast  in  an  upright  cylindrical  form,  the  metals  sometimes  separate, 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  order  of  their  densities.  Thus,  in  casting  large  bells  and 
cannon  with  copper  alloys,  the  bottom  of  the  casting  is  apt  to  contain  too  much 
copper  and  the  top  too  much  tin,  unless  very  dexterous  manipulation  in  mixing  the 
fused  materials  has  been  employed  immediatdy  before  the  pouring  out  of  the  melted 
mass.  When  such  inequalities  are  observed,  the  oljects  are  broken  and  re-melteU, 
after  which  they  form  a  much  more  homogeneous  alloy.  This  artifice  of  a  double 
meltings  is  often  had  recourse  to,  and  especially  in  casting  the  alloys  for  the  specula 
of  telescopes. 

When  we  wish  to  alloy  three  or  more  metals,  we  often  experience  difficulties, 
either  because  one  of  the  metals  is  more  oxidable,  or  denser,  or  more  fusible,  than  the 
others*  or  because  there  is  no  direct  affinity  between  two  of  the  metals.  In  the  latter 
predicament,  we  shall  succeed  better  by  combining  the  three  metals  first  in  pairs, 
for  example,  and  then  melting  the  two  pairs  together.  Thi^  it  is  difficult  to  unite 
iron  with  bronze  directly ;  but  if,  instead  of  iron,  we  use  tin  plate,  we  shall  imme- 
diately succeed,  and  the  bronze,  in  this  manner,  acquires  valuable  qualities  fh>m 
the  iron.  Thus,  also,  to  render  brass  better  adapted  for  some  purposes,  a  small 
quantity  of  lead  is  sometimes  added  to  it,  but  this  cannot  be  done  directly  with 
advantage ;  it  is  better  to  melt  the  lead  first  along  with  the  zinc,  and  then  to  add 
this  alloy  to  the  melting  copper,  or  the  copper  to  that  alloy,  and  foMe  them  together. 

One  of  the  alloys  most  useful  to  the  aru  is  brass  $  it  is  more  ductile  and  less  easily 
oxidised  than  even  its  copper  constituent,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  nature  of  the 
zinc  (See  Brass.)  This  alloy  may  exist  in  many  different  proportions,  under  which 
it  has  different  names,  as  tombac,  similor,  pinchbeck,  &c.  Copper  and  tin  form 
compounds  of  remarkable  utility,  known  under  the  name  of  ntmi  bnus^  for  the 
bushes,  steps,  and  bearings  of  the  axles,  arbours,  and  spindles  in  machinery ;  and 
of  brom,  Ml-metal,  &c.  (See  Bronze,  &c.)  Gold  and  silver,  m  their  pure  state,  are 
too  soft  and  flexible  to  form  either  vessels  or  coins  of  sofficient  strength  and  dura- 
bility ;  but  when  alloyed  with  a  little  copper,  they  acquire  the  requisite  hardness  and 
stiffness  for  these  and  other  purposes.  Aluminium  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Percy  to 
possess  the  same  hardening  property. 

When  we  have  occasion  to  unite  several  pieces  of  the  same  or  of  different  metals, 
we  employ  the  process  called  toldenng,  which  consists  in  fixing  together  the  surfaces 
by  means  of  an  interposed  alloy,  which  must  be  necessarily  more  ftisible  than  the 
metal  or  metals  to  be  joined.  That  alloy  most  aho  consist  of  metals  which  possess  a 
strong  affinity  for  the  substances  to  be  soldered  together.  Hence  each  metal  would 
seem  to  r^uire  a  particular  kind  of  solder,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true.  Thus, 
the  solder  for  gold  trinkets  and  plate  is  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  or  gold  and  copper ; 
that  for  silver  trinkets  is  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper ;  that  for  copper  is  either  fine 
tin,  for  pieces  that  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  fire,  or  a  brass  alloy  called  hard 
solder,  of  which  the  zinc  forms  a  considerable  proportion.  The  solder  of  lead  and 
tinpiate  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  and  that  of  tin  is  the  same  alloy  with  a  little  bis- 
muth. Tinning,  gilding,  and  silvering  may  also  be  reckoned  a  species  of  alloys, 
noce  the  tin,  gold,  and  silver  are  superficially  united  in  these  cases  to  other  metals. 

Metallic  alloys  possess  usually  more  tenacity  than  could  be  inferred  firom  their  con- 
stituents ;  thus>  an  alloy  of  12  parts  of  lead  with  1  of  zinc  has  a  tenacity  double  that 
of  zinc 

The  cohesire  force  of  alloys  is  well  shown  in  the  following  Table,  in  which  the  re- 
sults are  mostly  those  obtained  by  Muschenbroek.* 

*  Sncyclopedia  Britoanica,  Art.  Strength,  and  Introduction  ad  Philoso  Natur«. 
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1 

Spedflc 

■qoare  Inch 

Sp»clfie 

AtLOY 

Of 

CohMioQ. 

in  lbs. 
Avoirdupot& 

GfsvUjr. 

PAKTt. 

PARTS. 

Gold  - 

-     2 

Silver-        -     1 

2-^72 

28,000 

ditto 

.     5 

Copper        -    1 

5-307 

50,000 

Silver 

-     6 

ditto  -        -    1 

5-148 

48,500 

ditto 

-     4 

Tin     -        -    1 

4-352 

41,000 

Brass 

- 

... 

4-870 

45,882 

t 

Copper 

-  10 

Tin     .        -    I 

3-407 

32,093 

ditto 

-     8 

ditto  .        .     1 

3-831 

36,088 

1 

ditto 

-     6 

ditto  -        -    1 

4-687 

44,071 

1 

ditto 

-     4 

ditto  -        -     1 

3-794 

35,739 

ditto 

-     2 

ditto  -        -     1 

0108 

1.017 

ditto 

-     1 

ditto  -        -     1 

0077 

725 

1 

Tin  (English) 

.  10 

Lead   -        -    1  . 

0-733 

6,904 

ditto 

-     8 

ditto  •        -    1 

0-841 

7,922 

ditto 

-     6 

ditto  -        -     1 

0-849 

7,997 

ditto 

-     4 

ditto  -        -     1 

1126 

10.607 

ditto 

-     2 

ditto  -        -     1 

0-793 

7,470 

ditto 

-     1 

ditto  -        -     1 

0-751 

7,074 

Tin  (Banco) 

-  10 

Antimony   -     1 

1-187 

11,181 

7359 

ditto 

.     8 

ditto  -        -     1 

1-049 

9,881 

7-276 

ditto 

-     6 

ditto  -        -     1 

1-341 

12,632 

7-228 

ditto 

-     4 

ditto  -        -     1 

1-431 

13,480 

7192 

ditto 

•     2 

ditto  -        -     1 

1-277 

12,092 

7105 

ditto 

-     1 

ditto  -        -     1 

0-338 

3,184 

7-O60 

ditto 

-  10 

Bismuth      *    1 

1-347 

12,688 

7-576 

ditto 

-     4 

ditto  -        -    1 

1-772 

16.692 

7-613 

ditto 

-     fi 

ditto  -        -     I 

1-488 

14,017 

8-076      1 

ditto 

-     I 

ditto-         -     1 

1-276 

12,020 

8-146 

ditto 

-     1 

ditto  -         -    2 

1-063 

10,013 

8*58 

ditto 

-     1 

ditto  -        -    4 

0-836 

7,875 

90O9 

ditto 

-     1 

ditto-         -  10 

0-411 

3,871 

9-439 

Tin  (Englisli) 

-     1 

Zinc    -         •     I 

0-958 

9.024 

ditto 

-     2 

ditto  -        -1 

1-164 

10,964 

ditto 

-     4 

ditto  -        -     I 

1-089 

10.258 

ditto 

-     8 

ditto  -        -     1 

1126 

10,607 

ditto 

.     I 

Antimony    -     1 

0154 

1,450 

7000 

ditto 

-     S 

ditto  -        -    2 

0-338 

3,184 

ditto 

-    4 

ditto  -        -     I 

1-202 

11,323 

Lead  (Scotcli) 

-     1 

Bismuth      -     1 

0-777 

7,319 

10-931 

ditto 

-     2 

ditto  -        -    1 

0-620 

5,840 

11-090 

ditto 

-  10 

ditto  -        -     1 

0-300 

2,826 

10-827 

Metallic  alloys  are  much  more  easily  oxidised  than  the  separate  metals,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  may  he  ascribed  to  the  increased  affinity  for  oxygen  which  results 
from  the  tendency  of  the  one  of  the  oxides  to  combine  with  the  other.  An  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead  heated  to  redness  takes  fire,  and  continues  to  bum  for  some  time  like  a 
piece  of  bad  turf. 

Every  alloy  is,  in  reference  to  the  arts  and  manufiictures,  a  new  metals  on  acoooiit 
of  iu  chemical  and  physical  properties.  A  vast  field  here  remains  to  he  explored. 
Kot  above  60  alloys  have  been  studied  by  the  chemists  out  of  many  hundred  whieh 
may  be  made ;  and  of  these  but  few  have  yet  been  practically  employed.  Very  slight 
modifications  often  constitute  valuable  improvements  upon  metallic  bodies.  Thus, 
the  brass  most  esteemed  by  turners  at  the  lathe  contains  from  2  to  3  per  cent  of  lead; 
but  such  brass  does  not  work  well  under  the  hammer ;  and,  reciprocally,  the  brass 
which  is  best  under  the  hammer  is  too  tough  for  turning. 

M.  Chaudet  has  made  some  experiments  on  the  means  of  detecting  the  metals  of 
alloys  by  the  cupelling  furnace,  and  thev  promise  useful  applications.  The  testing 
depends  upon  the  appearance  exhibited  by  the  metals  and  their  alloys  when  heated 
on  a  cupel.     The  following  were  Chaudet's  results :  — 

Kbtals. — Pure  tin,  when  heated  this  way,  fuses,  becomes  of  a  greyish-black  colour, 
fumes  a  little,  exhibits  incandescent  points  on  its  surface,  and  leaves  an  oxide  which. 
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wbeo  vithdravn  from  the  lire,  is  at  fint  lemon-ycHow,  bat,  irhen  cold,  irhite.  Anti- 
mony melt%  preserves  its  brilliancy,  fames,  and  leaves  the  vessel  coloured  lemon- 
yellow  irben  hot,  but  ooloorless  when  cold,  except  a  few  spots  of  a  rose  tint  Zinc 
buma  brilliaDtly,  Ibnning  a  cone  of  oxide ;  and  the  oxide,  maoh  increased  in  volame, 
i%  when  hot,  greenish,  bat,  when  cold,  perfectly  white.  Bismath  fbmes,  becomes 
ooven^  with  a  coat  of  melted  oxide,  part  of  which  sablimes,  and  the  rest  enters  the 
pores  of  the  capel ;  when  cold,  the  cupel  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  with  spots  of  a 
greeoish  hoe.  head  resembles  bismath  very  mach ;  the  cold  cupel  is  of  a  lemon* 
jellow  eoloor.  Copper  melts,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  coot  of  black  oxide ;  lome- 
times  spou  of  n  rose  tint  remain  on  the  cupeL 

AixoTs. — Tin  75,  antimony  25,  melt,  beoome  covered  with  a  coat  of  black  oxide, 
have  very  few  incandescent  points ;  when  cold,  the  oxide  is  nearly  black,  in  con- 
•eqnoiee  of  the  action  of  the  antimony ;  a  ^th  part  of  antimonv  may  be  ascertained, 
in  this  way,  in  the  alloy.  An  alloy  of  antimony  contaimng  tm  leaves  oxide  of  tin 
in  the  enpid:  a^^^th  part  of  tin  may  be  thus  detected.  An  alloy  of  tin  and  zinc 
^vcs  an  oxide  which,  whilst  hot,  is  of  a  ipeen  tint,  and  resembles  philosophers'  wool 
in  appearance.  An  alloy  containing  99  tin  1  zinc  did  not  present  the  incandescent 
points  of  pare  tin,  and  gave  an  oxide  of  greenish  tint  when  cold.  Tin  95,  bismuth  5 
parts,  gave  an  oxide  of  a  grey  colour.  Tin  and  lead  give  an  oxide  of  a  rusty  brown 
colour.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  containing  only  1  per  cent  of  the  latter  metal,  when 
heated,  does  not  expose  a  clean  surface,  like  lead,  but  is  covered  at  times  with  oxide 
of  tin.  Tin  75  and  copper  25  gave  a  black  oxide:  if  the  heat  be  much  elevated,  the 
under  part  of  the  oxide  is  white,  which  is  oxide  of  tin ;  the  opper  part  is  black,  being 
the  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  capel  becomes  of  a  rose  eolour.  If  the  tin  be  impure 
from  iron,  the  oxide  produced  by  it  is  marked  with  spots  of  a  rust  colour. 

The  d^ree  of  affinity  between  metals  may  be  in  some  measure  estimated  by  the 
greater  or  less  ftcility  with  which,  when  of  different  degrees  of  fusibility  or  volatility, 
they  unite,  or  with  which  the^  can,  after  union,  be  separated  by  heat  The  greater 
or  leas  tendency  to  separate  mto  differently  proportioned  alloys,  by  long-continued 
fuaon,  may  also  give  some  information  upon  this  subject  Hr.  Hatchett  remarked, 
in  his  elaborate  researches  on  metallic  alloys,  that  gold  made  standard  with  the  usual 
precautions,  by  silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  &c.,  and  then  cast,  after  long  fusion, 
into  vertical  bars,  was  by  no  means  an  uniform  compound ;  but  that  the  top  of  the 
bar,  corresponding  to  the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  contained  the  larger 
proportion  of  gold.  Hence,  for  a  more  thorough  combination,  two  red-hot  crucibles 
sfaonid  be  employed,  and  the  liquefied  metals  should  be  alternately  poured  from  the 
one  into  the  other.  To  prevent  unnecessary  oxidisation  from  the  air,  the  crucibles 
should  contain,  besides  the  metal,  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  pounded  char- 
coal. The  metallic  alloy  should  also  be  occasionally  stirred  up  with  a  rod  of  earthen- 
ware. 

When  there  is  a  strong  affinity  between  the  two  metals,  their  alloy  is  |enera]Iy 
denser  than  the  mean,  and  vice  versd.  This  is  exemplified,  as  previously  shown,  in 
the  alloys  of  copper  with  zinc  and  tin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  copper  and  lead 
on  the  other.  When  one  of  the  metals,  however,  is  added  in  excess,  diere  result  an 
atomic  compound  and  an  indefinite  combination,  as  would  appear  fttnn  Muschenbroek's 
experiments.    Thus, 

1  of  lead  with  4  of  silver  give  a  density  of  10*480 
1  do        2  do  11*082 

1  do        3  do  10-831 

The  proportioB  of  the  constituents  is  on  this  principle  estimated  in  France  by  the  tut 
of  Ike  Mf  applied  to  pewter ;  in  which  the  weight  of  the  alloyed  ball  is  compared  with 
that  of  a  ball  of  pure  tin  or  standard  pewter  cast  In  the  same  mould.  Alloys  possess 
the  elasticity  belonging  to  the  mean  of  their  constituents,  and  also  the  specific  caloric. 

According  to  M.  Rudberg,  while  lead  solidifies  at  325^  C,  and  tm  at  228^  their 
atomic  alloy  solidifies  at  187^,  which  he  calls  the  fixed  point,  for  a  compound  Pb  Sn^ 

An  alloy  too  slowly  cooled  is  often  apt  to  fiivour  the  crystallisatioa  of  cue  or  more 
of  its  components,  and  thus  to  render  it  brittle ;  and  hence  an  iron  mould  is  preferable 
to  OQe  of  saad  when  there  is  danger  of  such  a  result 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  in  what  order  the  metals  are  melted  together  m 
making  an  alloy.  Thus,  if  we  combine  90  parts  of  tin  and  10  of  copper,  and  to  this 
alloy  add  10  of  antimony ;  or  if  we  combine  ID  parts  of  antimony  with  10  of  copper, 
and  add  to  that  alloy  90  parts  of  tin,  we  shall  have  two  alloys  chemically  the  same ;  and 
still  it  will  be  easy  to  discover  that  In  other  respects  -^fusibility,  tenacity,  &c.  -—  they 
totally  differ.  Whence  this  result?  Obviously  from  the  nature  of  their  combination, 
dependent  upen  the  order  pursued  in  the  preparation,  and  which  continues  after  the 
nixtue.     Ui  the  alloys  of  lead  and  antimony  also,  if  the  heat  be  raised  in  combinmg 
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the  two  metals  together  much  above  their  tasing  pomts,  the  alloy  becomes  harsh  and 
brittle ;  probablj  because  some  alloy  formed  at  that  high  temperature  is  not  solable 
in  the  mass. 

In  common  cases  the  specific  gravity  a£fords  a  good  criterion  whereby  to  jadge  of 
the  proportion  of  two  metals  in  an  alloy.  Bat  a  very  fallacions  role  has  been  given 
in  some  respectable  works  for  computing  the  specific  gravity  that  should  result  from 
the  alloying  of  given  quantities  of  two  metals  of  known  densities,  supposing  no 
chemical  condensation  or  expansion  of  volume  to  take  place.  Thus,  it  has  been  tas^t, 
tiiat  if  gold  and  copper  be  united  in  equal  weights,  the  computed  specific  gravity  ii 
merely  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  numbers  denoting  the  two  specific  gravities 
Whereas,  the  specific  gravity  of  any  alloy  must  be  computed  by  dividing  the  sum  of 
the  two  weights  by  the  sum  of  the  two  volumes,  compared,  for  ccnveniency  sake,  to 
water  reckoned  unity.  Or,  in  another  form,  the  rule  may  be  stated  thus : — Multiply 
the  sum  of  the  weights  into  the  products  of  the  two  specific-gravity  numbers  for  a 
numerator ;  and  multiply  each  specific-gravity  number  into  the  weight  of  the  other 
body,  and  add  the  two  products  together  for  a  denominator.  The  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  said  numerator  by  the  denominator,  is  the  truly  computed  mean 
specific  gravity  of  the  alloy.  On  comparing  with  that  density  the  density  found  bj 
experiment,  we  shall  see  whether  expansion  or  condensation  of  Tolume  has  attended 
the  metallic  combination.  Gold  having  a  specific  gravity  of  19*36,  and  copper  of  8*87, 
when  they  are  alloyed  in  equal  weights,  give,  by  the  fallacious  rule  of  the  arithmetical 

19*§6  +  8*87 
mean  of  the  densities ^ =»  14*11 ;  whereas  the  rightly  computed  density  is 

only  12*16.  It  is  evident  that,  on  comparing  the  first  result  with  experiment,  we 
should  be  led  to  infer  that  there  had  been  a  prodigious  condensation  of  Tolume,  thoagh 
expansion  has  actually  taken  place.  Let  W,  w  be  the  two  weights ;  P,  p  the  two 
specific  gravities,  then  M,  the  mean  specific  gravity,  is  given  by  &e  formula 

-.    (W  +  w)Pp.  •     ^  (P-p)'       ^    . 

^-  Pw-^pW    '-  2  A  -  -p:;-^  -  twice 

the  error  of  the  arithmetical  mean ;  which  is  therefore  always  in  excess. 

Alloys  of  a  somewhat  complex  character  are  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Parkes,  of 
Birmingham,  of  a  white  or  pale  colour,  by  melting  together  334  ^^'  ^^  foreign  zinc, 
64  of  tin,  l{  of  iron,  and  3  of  copper ;  or  50  zinc,  48  tin,  1  iron,  and  3  copper ;  or  any 
intermediate  proportion  of  zinc  and  copper  may  be  used.  The  iron  and  copper  are 
first  melted  together  in  a  crucible,  the  tin  is  next  introduced,  in  such  quantities  at  a 
time  as  not  to  solidify  the  iron  and  copper ;  the  zinc  is  added  lastly,  and  the  whole 
mixed  by  stirring.  The  flux  recommended  for  this  alloy  is,  1  part  of  lime,  1  part  of 
Cumberland  iron  ore,  and  3  parts  of  sal  ammoniac 

Anoth^  of  his  alloys  is  composed  of  66  lbs.  of  foreign  zinc,  33^  tin,  3J  aihtimony ; 
or  70]  zinc,  19^  tin,  and  2}  antmiony  ;  or  any  intermediate  proportions,  and  with^  or 
without  arsenic.  He  uses  black  flux.  When  to  be  applied  to  the  sheathing  of  ships, 
from  8  to  16  oz.  of  metallic  arsenic  are  added  to  every  100  lbs.  of  alloy.  A  third  class 
of  alloys  consists  of  equal  parts  of  iron  and  nickel ;  the  copper  is  next  added,  and 
lastly  the  zinc,  or  the  copper  and  zinc,  may  be  added  as  an  alloy.  100  lbs.  may  con- 
sist  of  451  lbs.  of  iron  and  nickel  (partes  <squales%  and  10^  lbs.  of  foreign  zinc ;  or 
30  J  lbs.  of  alloy  of  iron  and  nickel  (p.  <e.),  46  copper,  and  26^  zinc;  or  any  interme- 
diate proportions  of  zinc  and  copper.  He  uses  also  an  alloy  of  60  lbs.  of  copper,  20 
of  zinc,  and  20  of  silyer ;  or  60  copper,  10  nickel,  10  silver,  and  20  zinc ;  the  copper 
and  nickel  being  first  fused  together.  His  fifth  alloy  is  called  by  him  a  non-conductor 
of  heat !  It  is  made  of  25  nickel,  25  iron,  and  50  copper ;  or  15  nickel,  25  iron,  and 
60  copper ;  the  last  being  added  after  the  fusion  of  the  others. 

It  may  prove  convenient  to  give  a  general  statement  of  the  more  striking  peeu' 
liarities  of  the  important  alloys.  More  detailed  information  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  of  the  respective  metals. 

Gold  and  Silver  Allots. —  The  British  standard  for  gold  coin  is  22  parts  pure 
gold  and  2  parts  alloy,  and  for  silver,  222  parts  pure  silver  to  18  parts  of  alloy. 

The  alloy  for  the  gold  is  an  indefinite  proportion  of  silver  and  copper:  some  coin 
has  a  dark  red  colour  from  the  alloy  bein^  chiefly  copper  ;  the  lighter  the  colour  a 
larger  portion  of  silver  is  indicated,  sometmies  even  (when  no  copper  is  present)  it 
approaches  to  a  greenish  tinge,  but  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  is  the  same  in  either 
case. 

The  alloy  for  silver  coinage  is  always  copper;  and  a  very  pure  quality  of  this 
metal  is  used  for  alloying,  both  for  the  gold  and  silver  coinage,  as  almost  any  other 
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•metd  'bemg  present,  even  in  y&ry  small  qnantities,  iroald  make  the  metals  nnllt 
fat  ccMDage,  from  rendering  the  gold,  siWer,  and  copper  brittle,  or  not  sufficiently 
nudleable. 

The  standard  for  plate  (silver)  is  the  same  as  the  coin,  and  requires  the  same 
qnantitj  of  eopper,  and  careftilly  melting  with  two  or  three  bits  of  charcoal  on  the 
sor&ee  while  m  l^on,  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  copper  by  heat  and  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere. 

The  gold  standard  fbr  phUe  and  jewellery  varies,  by  a  late  act  of  Pariiament, 
from  thesa  carats  pnre,  to  18,  IS,  and  9 :  the  alloys  are  gold  and  silver,  in  various  pro- 
portions according  to  the  taste  of  the  workmen ;  the  colour  of  the  articles  manufactured 
depending,  as  with  the  coin,  on  the  proportions ;  if  no  copper  is  nscd  in  qualities  under 
22  carats  fine  gold,  the  colour  varies  from  a  soft  green  to  a  greenish  white,  but  a 
proportion  of  copper  may  he  used  so  as  to  bring  the  colour  to  nearly  that  of  28  fine, 
1  nlver,  and  1  copper. 

Wire  of  either  gold  or  silver  may  be  drawn  of  any  quality,  but  the  ordinary  wire 
for  fine  purposes,  such  as  lace,  contains  from  5  to  9  pennyweights  of  copper  in 
the  pound  of  240  pennyireights,  to  render  it  not  so  soft  as  it  would  be  with  pure 
silver. 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper  may  be  mixed  in  any  proportions  without  injury  to  the 
ductility,  but  no  reliable  scale  of  tenacity  appears  to  have  been  constructed,  although 
gold  and  silver  in  almost  any  proportions  may  be  drawn  to  the  very  finest  wire. 

The  alloys  of  silver  and  palladium  may  be  made  in  any  proportions;  it  has  been 
found  that  even  3  per  cent  <^  palladium  prevents  silver  tarnishing  so  soon  as  without 
it ;  10  per  cent  very  considerably  protects  the  silver,  and  30  per  cent  of  palladium 
will  prevent  the  silver  being  affected  by  fiimes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  unless  very 
long  exposed:  the  latter  alloy  has  been  found  useful  for  dental  purposes,  and  the 
alloy  with  less  proportions—say  10  to  15  per  cent— has  been  used  for  graduated 
scaJn  of  mathematical  instruments' 

The  alloy  of  platinum  and  silver  is  made  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of  palla- 
dium, and,  by  proper  care  in  fusion,  are  nearly  equally  usefhl,  but  the  platinum  does 
not  seem  to  so  perfectly  combine  with  the  silver  as  the  palladium.  Any  proportion 
of  palladium  with  gold  injures  the  colour,  and  even  1  per  cent,  may  be  detected  by 
sight,  and  5  percent  renders  it  a  silver  colour,  while  about  10  per  cent  destroys  it ; 
b^  the  ductUity  of  the  alloy  is  not  much  injured. 

Gold  leaf  for  gilding  contains  from  8  to  12  grains  of  alloy  to  the  ounce.  The 
gold  used  by  respectable  dentists  is  nearly  pure,  bat  necessarily  contains  about 
6  grains  of  copper  to  the  ounce  troy,  or  J^xh  part ;  others,  less  scrupulous,  use  gold 
containing  upwards  of  |rd  alloy,  the  copper  is  then  extremely  iqjurious. 

Antimony  in  the  proportion  of  ^^^  quite  destroys  the  ductility  of  gold. 

Gidd  and  platmrnm  alloy  forms  a  somewhat  elastic  metal.  Hermstadt's  imitation 
of  gold  consists  of  16  parts  of  platinum,  7  parts  of  copper,  and  1  of  sine,  put  in  a 
crucible,  covered  with  charcoal  powder,  and  melted  into  a  mass. — P.  J. 

Det^HaUf  amalffom  is  prepared  by  rubbing  together,  in  a  mortar,  or  even  in  the 
hollow  of  the  luund,  finely  divided  silver  and  mercury,  and  then  pressing  out  all  the 
nncombined  mercury.  This  alloy,  when  put  into  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  tooth,  very 
soon  becomes  exceedingly  hard.  Some  dentists  add  a  little  copper,  or  gold,  or 
platinum  leaf,  under  the  impression  that  the  amalgam  becomes  harder. 

GopPEB  A1X0T& — Copper  alloyed  with  zinc  forms  Brass,  and  with  tin,  we  have 
Bborze.  (See  those  articles.)  The  alloys  of  the  ancients  were  usuallv  either  brasses 
or  bnmses.  The  ft^owing  analyses  of  ancient  coins,  &c,  by  Mr.  John  Arthur  Phillips, 
are  of  great  value. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  that  some  of  the  coins  of  high  antiquity  contain 
zinc,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  as  a  metal  before  1280  a.d.,  when 
Albertus  Magnus  speaks  of  zinc  as  a  9emi-metaly  and  calls  the  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc 
gdden  marcasite;  or  rather,  perhaps,  he  means  to  apply  that  name  to  zinc,  from  its 
power  of  imparting  a  golden  colour  to  copper.  The  probability  is  that  calamine  was 
known  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  peculiar  earth,  although  it  was  not  thought  to  be 
an  ore  of  zinc  or  of  any  other  metal. — See  Wataon*9  Chemical  Essays. 
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Copper,  when  nnited  with  half  its  weight  of  lead,  forms  an  inferior  alloy,  resem- 
bling gun-metal  in  colour,  but  is  softer  and  cheaper.  This  alloy  is  called  pol-metal 
aud  cock-mttal,  because  it  is  used  for  large  measures  and  in  the  manufacture  of  taps 
cocks  of  all  descriptions. 

Sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  sine  is  added  to  pot-metal ;  but  when  this  is  consi- 
derable the  copper  seizes  the  zinc  to  form  brass,  and  leaves  the  lead  at  liberty,  a 
large  portion  of  which  separates  on  cooling.  Zinc  and  lead  are  not  disposed  to  unite ; 
but  a  little  arsenic  occasions  them  to  combine. 

Of  the  alloys  of  com)er  and  lead,  Mr.  Holtzap£fel  gives  the  following  description : — 

Lead  Allots.  —  Two  ounces  lead  to  one  pound  copper  produces  a  red-coloured 
and  ductile  alloy. 

Four  ounces  lead  to  one  pound  copper  gives  an  alloy  less  red  and  ductile.  Neither 
of  these  is  so  much  used  as  the  following,  as  the  object  is  to  employ  as  much  lead  as 
possible. 

Six  ounces  lead  to  one  ix>und  copper  is  the  ordinary  pot-metal,  called  dry  pot-metal, 
as  this  quantity  of  lead  will  be  taken  up  without  separating  on  cooling ;  this  alloy  is 
brittle  when  warmed. 

Seven  ounces  lead  to  one  pound  copper  forms  an  alloy  which  is  rather  short,  or 
disposed  to  break. 

Eight  ounces  lead  to  one  pound  copper  is  an  inferior  pot-metal,  called  wet  pot- 
meta^  as  the  lead  partly  oozes  out  in  cooling,  especially  when  the  new  metals  are 
mixed  \  it  is  therefore  always  usual  to  fill  the  crucible  in  part  with  old  metal,  and  to 
add  new  for  the  remainder.  This  alloy  is  very  brittle  when  slightly  warmed.  More 
lead  can  scarcely  be  used,  as  it  separates  on  cooling. 

Antimony  twenty  parts  and  lead  eighty  parts  form  the  printing-type  of  France.; 
and  lead  and  antimony  are  united  in  various  proportions  to  form  the  type-metal  of 
our  printers.    See  Type- Metal. 

Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  in  a  letter  to  the  '*  Athenaeum  "  (No.  Il76,p.511),  directed 
attention  to  the  employment  of  lead,  and  its  fitness  as  a  substitute  for  all  works  of 
art  hitherto  executed  m  bronze  or  marble.  He  says  the  addition  of  about  5  per  cent, 
of  antimony  to  the  lead  will  give  it,  not  only  great  hardness,  but  enhance  its  capa^ 
bility  to  run  into  ^e  most  delicate  details  of  the  work. 

Baron  Wetterstedt's  patent  sheathing  for  ships  consists  of  lead,  with  2  to  8  per  cent, 
of  antimony ;  about  3  per  cent  is  the  usual  quantity.  The  alloy  is  rolled  out  into 
sheets. — HoUzapffeL    We  are  not  aware  that  this  alloy  has  ever  been  employed. 
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Emery  wheels  and  grindlDg  tools  fbr  the  lapidar j  are  fonned  of  an  aUoy  of  anti- 
moDy  and  lead. 

Organ  pipes  are  lometimes  made  of  lead  and  tin,  the  latter  metal  being  employed 
to  harden  the  lead.  The  pipes,  hoirever,  of  the  great  organ  in  the  Town  Hall  at 
Birmingham  ans  principally  made  of  sheet  zinc. 

Lead  and  araenie  form  shot-metaL  The  osual  proportions  sre  said  to  be  40  lbs.  of 
metallie  arKnic  to  one  ton  of  lead. 

Taitdar  Statement  qf  the  Physical  Pecyliarities  of  the  Principal  AUoye,  adopted^  with 
t  aUeratimUffiom  the  **  JSneyclop^die  Technologique.** 


BRITTLB  METALS. 


Widi  Zoccy  rendering  it 
brittle. 

WiA  laoH  and  Stbbi., 
hardening,  whitening, 
and  rendering  those  me- 
tals sasoeptible  of  a  fine 
polish:  mncih  used  for 
and  other 


With  Goui,  a  grey  metal, 
▼eiy  brittle. 


With  CoFFSB.  Composed 
of  62  parts  of  copper  and 
32  arsenic,  a  grey,  bril- 
liant, britde  metiU.  In- 
creasing the  quantity  of 
copper,  the  alloy  be- 
comes white  and  slightly 
dacdle :  need  in  the  ma- 
nu&etore  of  buttons  no- 
der  the  name  of  white 
copper,  or  ToxBAa 

WithSxLvsB.  23  of  silver 
and  14  arscnio  form  a 
greyish  -  white     brittle 


With  Lbao.  Arsenic  ren- 
ders lead  loittle.  The 
combination  is  very  in- 
tunale;  not  decomposed 


With  Tin.  Brittle,  grey, 
lameUated;  less  fhsible 
than  tin. 


With  Mbbcitbt.  Without 
interest* 


Amtimort. 
This  allojr  is  Tcry  brittle. 


SO  of  iron  and  70  of  anti- 
mony are  fusible;  very 
hard,  and  white.  An 
alloy  of  two  of  iron  and 
one  of  antimony  is  very 
hard  and  brilliant 


Forms  readily  a  pale-yel- 
low alloy,  breaking  with 
a  fracture  like  porcelain. 

Alloys  readily:  the  alloys 
are  brittle.  Those  fonned 
with  equal  parts  of  the 
two  metals  are  of  a  fine 
violet  colour. 


These  have  a  strong  af- 
finity; their  alloys  are 
always  brittle. 


Antimony  givea  hardness 
to  lead.  24  parts  olT  an- 
timony and  76  of  lead, 
corresponding  to  PVSb, 
appear  the  point  of  satu- 
ration of  the  two  metals. 


The  alloys  of  antimony 
and  tin  are  yery  white. 
They  become  brittle 
when  the  arsenic  is  in 
large  quantity. 

A  gritty  white  alloy. 


BilMUTB. 

Unknown. 
DonbtiUL 


Similar  to  antimony;  of  a 
yellow-green  colour. 

Pale-red  brittle  metaL 


Alloys  brittle  and  lamel- 
lated. 


The  alloys  of  bismuth  and 
lead  are  less  brittle  and 
more  ductile  than  those 
with  antimony ;  but  the 
alloy  of  3  parts  of  lead 
and  2  of  bismuth  is 
harder  than  lead.  These 
alloys  are  very  ftisible. 

Tin  and  bismuth  unite  in 
all  proportions  by  ftision. 
All  the  alloys  are  more 
ftasible  than  tin. 


Mercury  dissolves  a  Ia.rge 
quantity  of  bismuth  with- 
out losing  ito  fluidity; 
but  drops  of  the  alloy 
elongate,  and  form  a  tail 
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DUCTILE  METALS. 


IBOR. 

With  ZiHC.    See 

GALYA.MI8BD 

Iron. 

With  Iron  or 
Steel. 


With  Gold 


With  Copper 


With  Lead,  doea 
not  appear  to 
form  anj  alloy. 


With  Tin.  A 
yery  Kttle  iron 
diminishes  the 
malleability  of 
tin,  and  gives  it 
hardness. 

With  MSRCITRT. 

Merenry  has  no 
action  on  iron. 


Gold. 
A  greenish-yellow 
alloy,  which  will 
take  a  fine  polish. 

Gold  and  iron  alloy 
with  ease,  and 
form  yellowish  al- 
loys, Tarying  in 
colour  with  the 
proportions  of  the 
metals.  Three  or 
four  parts  of  iron 
united  with  one  of 
gold  is  very  hard, 
and  is  osed  in  the 
mannfaotore  of 
cutting  instni- 
meats. 


Coppca. 
See  Brass. 


Iron  and  copper  do 
not  form  true  al- 
loys. When  fused 
together,  the  iron, 
howcTer,  retains  a 
little  copper.— Se- 
veral methods  for 
coating  iron  with 
copper  and  brass 
will  be  described. 


Copper  and  gold  al- 
loy in  all  propor- 
tions, the  copper 
giving  hardness  to 
the  gold.  This  al- 
loy is  much  used 
in  coin  and  in  the 
metal  employed  in 
the  manufacture 
of  jewellery. 


A  veiT  brittle  alloy. 
A  thousandth  pt 
of  lead  is  sufficient 
to  alter  the  duc- 
tility of  gold. 

The  alloys  of  gold 
and  tin  are  brit- 
tle; they  preserve, 
however,  some 
ductility  when  the 
proportion  of  tin 
does  not  exceed  ,^, 

Mercury  has  a  most 
poweifol  action  on 
gold.  See  Amal- 
gam, 


Do  not  appear  to 
form  a  true  alloy. 


Of  great  importance. 
See  Bronze. 


An  amalgam  which 
Is  form^  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  with- 
out interest 


SiLTEB. 

Silver  and  zinc  com- 
Une  easily,  form- 
ing a  somewhat 
brittle  alloy. 

When  I  of  silver 
and  500  of  steel 
are  fused,  a  rery 
perfect  button  is 
formed —  Stodart 
and  Faraday. 


Gold  and  silver  mix 
easily  together ; 
but  they  do  not 
appear  to  form  a 
true  combination. 
Jewellers  often 
employ  Tor  vert, 
which  is  com  posed 
of  70  parts  of  gold 
and  SO  of  silver, 
whichcorresponds 
Tery  nearly  to  the 
alloy  possessing 
the  maximum 
hardness. 

Silver  and  copper 
alloy  in  all  propor- 
tions. These  al- 
loys are  much  used 
in  the  arts.  The 
maximum  hard- 
ness appears  to  be 
produced  when 
the  alloy  contains 
a  fifth  of  copper. 

Unite  in  all  propor- 
tions ;  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of 
lead  will  greatly 
diminish  the  duc- 
tility of  silrer. 

Alloys  readily.  A 
▼ery  small  quan- 
tity of  tin  destroys 
the  ductility  of 
silver. 


The  amalgamation 
of  these  two  me- 
tals is  a  little  less 
energetic  than  be- 
tween mercury 
and  gold.  Sc« 
Amalgamation, 
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In  additi<»i  to  these,  the  alloys  of  iron  appear  of  lafflcient  importance  to  require 
tome  fiirtiier  notice. 

IxoN  and  Manoaness.  Mr.  Musbet  condodes,  from  his  experiments,  that  the 
mf-gimnTn  combinations  of  manganese  and  iron  is  40  of  the  former  to  100  of  the 
latter.    The  alloy  71*4  of  tin  and  28*6  of  manganese  is  indifferent  to  the  magnet. 

iBOir  and  Sxltxb  ;  Steel  and  SiLTSB.^Varioas  experiments  have  been  made 
apon  alloys  ci  iron  and  steel  with  other  metals.  The  only  allojrs  to  which  sufficient 
importance  has  been  given  are  those  of  iron  and  silver  and  steel  and  silver.  M. 
Goyton  states,  in  the  **  Annales  de  Chimie,"  that  he  found  iron  to  alloy  with  silver 
in  greater  quantity  than  the  silver  with  the  iron.  "  Iron  can,"  he  says,  **  therefore 
no  longer  be  said  to  reftise  to  mix  with  silver;  it  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  acknow. 
ledged  that  those  two  metals,  brought  into  perfect  fusion,  contract  an  actual  chemical 
nnioo  ;  that,  whilst  cooling,  the  heaviest  metal  separates  for  the  greatest  part;  that 
notwithstanding  each  of  the  two  metals  retains  a  portion  of  the  other,  as  is  the  case 
in  every  liquation,  that  the  part  that  remains  is  not  simply  mixed  or  interlaid,  but 
diemieally  united;  lastly,  that  the  alloy  in  these  proportions  possesses  peculiar 
properties,  particolarly  a  degree  of  hardness  that  may  render  it  extremely  useful  for 
various  pnrposeB." 

The  experiments  of  Faraday  and  Stodart  on  the  alloys  of  iron  and  steel  are  of 
great  value ;  the  most  interestmg  being  the  alloy  with  silver.  The  words  of  these 
experimentsJists  are  quoted : — 

"In  making  the  silver  allocs,  the  proportion  first  tried  was  1  silver  to  160  steel ; 
the  resulting  bottons  were  uniformly  steel  and  silver  in  fibres,  the  silver  being  like- 
wise given  oat  in  globules  during  Kdidifying,  and  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the 
fused  button ;  some  of  these,  when  forged,  gave  out  more  globules  of  silver.  In  this 
state  of  mechanical  mixture  the  little  bars,  when  exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere, 
evidently  produced  voltaic  action  ;  and  to  this  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  the  rapid 
destruction  of  the  metal  by  oxidation,  no  such  destructive  action  taking  place  when 
the  two  metals  are  chemically  combined.  These  results  indicated  the  necessity  of 
diminiahing  the  quantity  of  silver,  and  1  silver  to  200  steel  was  tried.  Here,  again, 
were  fibres  and  globules  in  abundance  ;  with  1  to  300  the  fibres  diminished,  but  still 
were  present ;  they  ^^n  detected  even  when  I  to  400  was  used.  The  successful 
experiment  remmns  to  be  named.  When  1  of  silver  to  500  steel  were  properly  fused, 
a  very  perfect  button  was  produced  ;  no  silver  appeared  on  its  surface ;  when  forged 
and  disMCted  by  an  acid,  no  fibres  were  seen,  although  examined  by  a  high  magnifying 
power.  The  specimen  forged  remarkably  well,  altiiough  very  hard ;  it  had  in  every 
respect  the  most  fiivonrable  appearance.  By  a  delicate  test  every  part  of  the  bar 
gave  silver.  This  alloy  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  very  best  steel ;  and  this  excel- 
lence is  unquestionably  owing  to  a  combination  with  a  minute  quantity  of  silver.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  made,  and  always  with  equal  success.  Various  cutting  tools  have 
been  made  nroin  it  of  the  best  quality.  This  alloy  is,  perhaps,  only  inferior  to  that  of 
steel  and  rhodiim^  and  it  mav  be  procured  at  small  expense ;  the  value  of  silver, 
where  the  proportion  is  so  small,  is  not  worth  naming  ;  it  will  probably  be  applied  to 
manr  important  purposes  in  the  arts.** 

Measn,  Faraday  and  Stodart  show  from  their  researches  that  not  only  silver,  but 
platinum,  rhodium,  gold,  nickd,  copper,  and  even  tin,  have  an  affinity  for  steel  suffi« 
cientij  strong  to  mue  them  combine  chemically. 

Ibon  and  Nicxel  unite  in  all  proportions,  producing  soft  and  tenacions  alloys. 
Some  few  years  since,  Mr.  Nasmyth  drew  attention  to  the  combination  of  silicon  with 
steeL  Fresh  interest  has  been  excited  in  this  direction  by  the  investigations  of  a 
French  chemist,  M.  St.  Claire  Deville,  who  has  examined  many  of  the  alloys  of 


Snjooir  and  Iron  combine  to  form  an  alloy  which  is  a  sort  of  fusible  steel  in  which 
earbon  is  replaced  by  silicon.  The  siliciurets  are  all  of  them  quite  homogeneous, 
and  are  not  capable  of  being  separated  by  liquation. 

Copper  and  Siucoir  unite  in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  same  chemist. 
A  very  hard,  brittie,  and  white  alloy,  containing  12  per  cent,  of  silicon,  is  obtained 
by  melting  together  three  parts  silico-fluoride  of  potassium,  one  part  sodium,  and 
one  part  of  copper,  at  such  a  temperature  that  the  fused  mass  remains  covered 
with  a  very  liquid  scoria.  The  copper  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  silicon,  and 
remains  ss  a  white  substance  less  fusible  than  silicon,  which  may  serve  as  a  base 
tor  other  alloys.  An  alloy  with  5  per  cent  silicon  has  a  beautiful  bronze  colour, 
and  will  probably  receive  important  applications. 

Mr.  Oxhmd  and  Mr.  Truran  have  given,  in  **  Metals  and  their  Alloys,"  the  follow- 
ing useftil  tabular  view  of  the  composition  of  the  alloys  of  copper. 
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The  principal  aUojs  of  copper  with  other  metab  are  as  foUows : — 


Copper. 

ZlDC. 

Tin. 

Nickel. 

Antimonj. 

Lead. 

Antique  bronze  sword 

87-000 

. 

13000 

M       springs 

97000 

- 

3000 

Bronse  for  statues 

91-400 

5-530 

1-700 

- 

• 

1-370 

„      for  medals      - 

90-000 

- 

10-000 

„      for  cannon 

90-000 

- 

10-000 

„      for  cymbals    - 
„      for  gilding      - 

78-000 

- 

22-000 

82-257 

17-481 

0-238 

- 

- 

0-024 

w                       •»                      "              " 

80000 

16-500 

2-500 

. 

. 

1-000 

Speculnm  metal 

66-000 

. 

33-000 

Brass  for  sheet  -        .        - 

84-700 

15-300 

Gilding  metal    -        -        - 

73-730 

27-270 

Pinchbeck          -        -        - 

80-200 

20-000 

Prince's  metal   - 

75-000 

25000 

»»         »        *        "        " 

50-000 

50-000 

Datch  metal      ... 

84-700 

15-300 

English  irire      .        .        • 

70-290 

29-260 

0-17 

- 

- 

0^8 

Mosaic  gold       .        .        - 

66-000 

33000 

Oun    metal    for    bearings, 

stocks,  &c.     -        -        - 

90800 

9-670 

0-03 

Muntz*s  metal    .        .        • 

60000 

40-000 

Gk>od  yellow  brass 

66-000 

83-000 

Babbitt's  metal  for  bushing 

8-300 

. 

83-00 

• 

8-3 

Bell  metal  for  large  bells    - 

80000 

. 

2000 

Britannia  metal  -        -        - 

1000 

2-00 

81-00 

. 

16-00 

Nickel  ulver,  English 

60000 

17-8 

- 

22-2 

„          „      Parisian 

50-000 

186 

. 

19  3 

German  silver   -        -        - 

50  000 

25-0 

-j    250 

ALLOY,  NATIVE.  OsmuM  and  Iridium,  in  the  proportions  of  72*9  of  the 
former  and  24-5  of  the  latter.    See  Osmium,  Iridium. 

A  LLSPICE.  Pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper,  so  called  because  its  flayoor  is  thoq^t 
to  comprehend  the  flaTour  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs.  The  tree  prodoemg 
this  spice  {Eugenia  pimento)  is  cultivated  in  Jamaica  in  what  are  called  Pimeoto 
walks.  It  IS  imported  in  bags,  almost  entirely  from  Jamaica.  Mr.  Montgomery 
Martin  informs  us  that  pimento  was  exported  in  one  year  (1837)  from  the  different 
districts  of  Jamaica  as  follows: — 


Kingston  and  Old  Harbour  ... 
Morant  Bay  and  Port  Morant 
Port  Antonio  .  -  -  -  - 
Port  Marva  and  Annotto  Bay 
Falmouth,  Rio  Bueno,  and  St.  Ann's  Bay 
Montego  Bay  and  Lucca  .  .  - 
Sav-la-Mar  and  Black  River 


6027  bags. 

141  „ 

1259  „ 

3194  „ 

28188  „ 

3106  „ 

8622  „ 


ALLUVIUM.    (Attuo,  to  wash  upon ;  or  aBuvio,  an  inundation.)    Earth,  sand, 

Savel,  stones,  and  other  transported  matter  which  hss  been  washed  away,  and 
rown  down — by  rivers,  floods,  or  other  causes — upon  land  not  permanent  sub- 
merged beneath  the  waters  of  lakes  or  seas. — ^Zyefll 

ALLYLAMINE.    See  Acrtlaminb. 

ALMANDINE,  or  iron-garnet,  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  iron,  combined  in  the 
following  proportions :  silica  36 '3,  alumina  20*56,  protoxide  of  iron  43*2. 

It  occurs  in  Greenland,  Ceylon  and  the  Brazils  ;  when  cut  and  polished,  it  f^Mins  a 
beautiful  gem. 

The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Alabandic  carbuncles  of  Pliny,  which 
were  cut  and  polished  at  Alabande.    See  Garnet. 

ALMOND.  (Amande,  Fr.  ;  MandeluSf  Germ.;  An^gdal  communis,)  De  CandoUe 
admits  five  varieties  of  this  species.  Aanuura,  bitter  almond ;  A,  dulcis,  sweet  almond; 
A.  fragilist  tender-shelled  almond ;  A.  nuicrocarpa,  large-fruited  almond ;  A.  perucfMe*^ 
peach  almond.  There  are  two  kinds  of  almond  usually  employed,  which  do  not 
differ  in  chemical  composition,  only  that  the  bitter,  by  a  curious  chemical  reactioa  of 
its  constituents,  generates  in  the  act  of  distillation  a  quantity  of  Tolatile  oil  which 
contains  hydrocyanic  acid.    Vogel  obtained  from  bitter  almonds  8*5  per  cent,  of 
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hiu^  After  pouodtng  the  kernels,  and  heating  them  to  eoagalate  the  albumen,  he 
praeued,  by  expreesion,  29  parts  of  an  unctuous  oil,  irhich  did  not  contain  the 
smallest  particle  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  whole  of  the  oil  could  not  be  extracted 
in  this  way.  The  expressed  mass,  treated  with  boiling  water,  afforded  sugar  and 
gum,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  heat,  some  of  that  acid.  The  sugar  constitutes  6*5 
per  cent  and  the  gum  3.  The  vegetable  albumen  extracted,  by  means  of  caustic 
potash,  amounted  to  30  parts  :  the  vegetable  fibre  to  only  5.  The  poisonous  aromatic 
oil.  according  to  Roblqnet  and  Boutron-Charlard,  does  not  exist  ready-formed  in  the 
bitter  almond,  but  seems  to  be  produced  under  the  influence  of  ebullition  with  water. 
These  chemists  have  shown  — 

1st.  That  neither  bitter  almonds  nor  their  residuary  cake  yield  any  volatile  oil  by 
pressure. 

2nd.  They  yield  no  oil  when  digested  in  alcohol  or  in  ether,  though  the  volatile 
oil  is  soluble  in  both  these  liquids. 

3rd.  Alcohol  extracts  from  bitter-almond  cake,  sugar,  resin,  and  amygdalin ;  when 
•the  latter  substance  has  been  removed,  the  cake  is  no  longer  capable  of  furnishing 
the  ▼olatile  oil  by  distillation. 

4th.  Ether  extracts  no  amygdalin,  and  the  cake  left,  after  digestion  in  ether, 
yields  the  volatile  oil  by  distillation  with  water ;  but  alcohol  dissolves  out  a  peculiar 
white  crystalline  body,  without  smell,  of  a  sweetish  taste  at  first,  and  afterwards 
bitter,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  amygdaline.  This  substance  does  not  seem 
conrertible  into  volatile  oil — Pereira,     See  Ure*s  "  Dictionary  of  Chemistry" 

Sweet  almonds,  by  the  analysis  of  Boullay,  consist  of  54  parts  of  the  bland  almond 
oil,  6  of  nnerystallinble  sugar,  3  of  gum,  24  of  vegetable  albumen,  24  of  woody  fibre. 
5  of  fansks,  3-5  of  water,  0*5  of  acetic  acid,  including  loss.  We  thus  see  that  sweet 
almonds  contain  nearly  twice  as  much  oil  as  bitter  idmonds  do. 

Three  varieties  are  known  in  commerce. 

I.  Jordan  Abiumds  which  are  the  finest,  come  flrom  Malaga.  Of  these  there  are 
two  kinds ;  the  one  above  an  inch  in  length,  flat,  with  a  clear  brown  cuticle,  sweet, 
mucilaginous,  and  rather  tough ;  the  other  more  plump  and  pointed  at  one  end, 
brittle,  but  equally  sweet  with  the  former. 

2  Vaiemtia  aimond*  are  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  not  quite  an  inch  long, 
round  at  one  end,  and  obtusely  pointed  at  the  other,  flat,  of  a  dingy  brown  colour 
and  dusty  cuticle. 

3.  Barbary  and  Italian  almonds  resemble  tht  latter,  but  are  generally  smaller  and 
less  flattened. — Brande,  Dictionary  of  Pharmacy, 

Our  Importation  of  Almonds  in  1856  was  as  follows :  — 

Sweet  Abnonds,  on  which  a  Duty  o/*  10s.  per  Cwt.  was  paid, 

Cwti.  Computed  real  Value. 

France 546--        2,553 

Portugal 118        -        -  550 

Spain 3,405         -         -      26,148 

Two  Sicilies 500        -        -       2,333 

Morocco 28,933         -         -      88,607 

Gibraltar 230        -        -       2,564 

Other  parts 311        -        -        1,477 

34043  £124232 

^i<lsr  Ahnonds^Free  of  Duty  since  March  \9th,  1845. 

Cwtii. 

Morocco  ------    8,834  -  -  £26,501 

Gibraltar 240  -  -  720 

Other  parts 120  -  -  360 

9,194  £27,581 

ALMOND  OIL.  A  bland  fixed  oil,  obtained  by  expression  from  either  bitter  or 
sweet  afanonds  -,  usually  from  the  former,  on  account  of  their  cheapness  as  well  as  the 
greater  value  of  the  residual  cake.  The  average  produce  is  from  48  to  52  lbs.  from 
1  cwt.  of  ahnonds.  —  Pereira, 

ALMOND  POWDER  (farina  amygdala^  is  the  ground  almond  cake,  and  is 
employed  as  a  cake  for  washing  the  hand«,  and  as  a  lute. 

ALOE.  (Aloes,  Fr;  Glauindes  aloe.  Germ.)  In  botany  a  genus  of  the  class 
Hexandria  monogynitt.     There  are  many  species,  all  natives  of  warm  climates. 

In  Africa  the  leaves  of  the  Gainea  aloe  are  made  into  durable  ropes.  Of  one  species 
are  made  lines,  bow-strings,  stockings,  and  hammocks;    the  leaves  of  another 
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species  are  used  to  hold  rain  water.  A  aeriefl  of  trials  has  been  made,  within  a  few 
jears,  in  Paris,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  strength  of  cables  made  of  hemp  and  of* 
the  aloe  from  Algiers ;  and  they  are  said  to  haye  all  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
aloe.  Of  cables  of  equal  size,  that  made  of  aloe  raised  a  weight  of  2000  kilogrammes 
(2  tons,  nearly) ;  that  made  of  hemp,  a  weight  of  only  400  kilogrammes.  —  I7re. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  (January  27th,  1847)  for  certain  applications  of  aloes  to 
dyeing.  Although  it  has  not  been  employed,  the  colouring  matter  so  obtained 
promising  to  be  very  permanent  and  intense,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  describe  the 
process  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  prepare  the  dye.    It  is  as  follows:  — 

Into  a  boiler  or  vessel  capable  of  holding  about  100  gallons,  the  patentee  puts 
10  gallons  of  water,  and  132  lbs.  of  aloes,  and  heats  the  same' until  the  aloes  are 
dissolved ;  he  then  adds  80  lbs.  of  nitric  or  nitrous  acid  in  small  proportions  at  a  time, 
to  prevent  the  disengagement  of  such  a  quantity  of  nitrons  gas  as  would  throw  part 
of  the  contents  out  of  the  boiler.  When  the  whole  of  the  acid  has  been  introduced, 
and  the  disengagement  of  gas  has  ceased,  10  lbs.  of  liquid  caustic  soda,  or  potash  of 
commerce,  of  about  30^,  are  added  to  neutralise  any  uudecomposed  acid  remaining  in 
the  mixture,  and  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  mixture  in  d^-eing  and  printing.  If  the 
colouring  matter  is  required  to  be  in  a  dry  state,  the  mixture  may  be  incorporated 
with  100  lbs.  of  china  day  and  dried  in  stones,  or  by  means  of  a  current  of  air.  The 
colouring  matter  is  used  in  dyeing  by  dissolving  a  sufElcient  quantity  in  water, 
according  to  the  shade  required,  and  adding  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  or  tartar  of 
commerce  as  will  neutralise  the  alkali  contained  in  the  mixture,  and  leave  the  dye 
bath  slightly  acidulated.  The  articles  to  be  dyed  are  introduced  into  the  bath,  which 
is  kept  boiling  until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained. 

When  the  colouring  matter  is  to  be  used  in  printing,  a  sufficient  quantity  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  water,  according  to  the  shade  requii^  to  be  produced ;  this  solution  is  to 
be  thickened  with  gum,  or  other  common  thickening  agent,  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  tartar  of  commerce,  or  any  other  suitable  supersalt,  is  to  be  added  thereta  Alter 
the  fabrics  have  been  printed  with  the  colouring  matter,  they  should  be  subjected  to 
the  ordinary  process  of  steaming,  to  &x.  the  colour. — Napier, 

Aloetic  acid,  on  which  the  colouring  matter  of  the  aloes  depends,  has  been  examined 
by  Schunck  and  Mulder.  Aloetic  acid  is  deposited,  from  nitric  acid  which  has  been 
heated  with  aloes,  as  a  yellow  powder :  it  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  a  yiolet  colour  ; 
when  treated  with  protochloride  of  tin,  it  forms  a  dark-violet  heavy  powder ;  and  this, 
again,  when  treated  with  potash,  evolves  ammonia,  and  assumes  a  yiolet-blne  colour. 
The  solution  of  fldoetic  acid  in  ammoma  is  violet 

Importation  of  Aloes, 


British  possessions  in  South  Africa 
Mauritius  -        -        .        .        . 
TTnllnTMl     -         -         -         -         . 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

Ibt. 
93,319 
38,479 

lbs. 
261,431 

Ibfl. 
427,834 
16,119 
32,492 
68,068 
26,949 

lb». 
464,070 

43,346 

18,538 

9,659 

4.276 
2,441 

British  Esst  Indies     - 

British  West  Indies    -        -        - 

AnfitrAliA.    «...          - 

33,333 
32,101 

43,768 
35,467 

United  States     .        •        -        . 

nritiflh  fvninniL   -           •           .           . 

47,805 

16,325 

Other  parts        .        .        .        . 

1,538 

588 

1,942 

246,675 

357,579 

573,404 

542,330 

ALPACA.  (Alpaga,  Fr.)  An  animal  of  Peru,  of  the  Llama  species ;  also  the 
name  given  to  a  woollen  fabric  woven  from  the  wool  of  this  animal    See  Llama. 

ALtJDEL.  The  aludels  of  the  earlier  chemists  were  a  series  of  pear-shaped  pots, 
generally  made  of  earthenware,  but  sometimes  of  glass,  open  at  both  ends.  Each 
aludel  had  a  short  neck  at  top  and  bottom,  so  that  a  series  of  them  could  be  fitted 
together,  by  means  of  the  neck,  in  succession. 

ALUM.  (Aiurif  Fr. ;  AJaun^  Germ.)  A  saline  body  or  salt,  consisting  of  alumina, 
or  the  peculiar  earth  of  clay,  united  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  these  again  united 
with  sulphate  of  potash  or  ammonia.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  double  salt,  consisting  of 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  potash,  or  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  The  common  alum  crystallises  in  octahedrons,  but  there  is  a  kind  which 
takes  the  form  of  cubes.  It  has  a  sour  or  rather  subacid  taste,  and  is  peculiarly 
a&tringenf.    It  reddens  the  blue  colour  of  litmus  or  red  cabbage,  and  acts  like  an 
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acid  GD  many  sabstances.  Other  alkalis  may  take  the  place  of  the  ammonia  or 
potash,  and  other  metals  that  of  the  aluminlam. 

Alum  was  known  to  the  ancients,  who  used  it  in  medicine,  as  it  is  now  used,  and 
aJao  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  as  at  the  present  day.  Old  histo- 
rians do  not  describe  correctly,  either  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  or  its  exact  character- 
istica,  so  that  it  is  confounded  with  sulphate  of  iron,  with  which  it  seems  generally  to 
bare  been  mixed.  But  that  some  qualities  were  made  with  very  little  iron  in  it,  is 
clear  from  the  fStct  that  it  was  employed  when  white  for  dyeing  bright  colours.  (P/injr, 
xxxT.  15.)  It  is  said  by  Pliny  that  the  purchasers  tested  it  wiUi  tannin  (pomegra- 
nate juioe),  in  order  to  see  if  it  blackened.  He  says  that  the  white  kind  blackened  as 
well  as  the  black ;  but  in  all  probability  this  was  a  test  applied  by  the  dyers  to  see 
which  blackened  least,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  mordant  for  reds.  Pliny's  description, 
although  confused,  leaves  this  ikct  perfectly  clear — that  there  were  men  in  whose 
minds  the  knowledge  was  much  clearer  than  in  his,  or  a  manufacture  of  such  magni- 
tude could  not  have  existed.  There  is  mention  of  some  being  made  from  stone,  and 
crystallising  in  fine  hairs,  bat  the  characteristics  given  do  not  enable  us  to  decide 
that  this  was  either  alum  or  the  peculiar  sulphate  of  alumina  which  takes  that  form. 
The  alnm  was  sometimes  boiled  down  to  dr}'ne8s,  and  heated  till  it  was  spongy  or 
like  pumice-stone.    It  was  used  as  burnt  alum. 

They  used  it  also  ibr  preventing  the  combustibility  of  wood  and  wooden  buildings. 
But  although  the  knowledge  of  it  was  very  accurate,  their  writers  always  imagine 
that  snlphate  of  iron  was  a  kind  of  alum,  because  it  is  said  that  the  black  alum  was 
used  for  dyeing  dark  colours.  They  used  iron  as  a  mordant,  and  found  its  character 
by  galls  or  by  pomegranate  juice,  which  contains  tannin.  Their  alum  was  chiefly  a 
natoral  prodoction,  and  Uiey  removed  the  fine  efflorescing  crystals  which  first 
appeared,  or  which  graduaOy  are  raised  above  the  rest,  as  the  finest  kind.  **  It  was 
prodtieed  in  Spain,  Egypt,  Armenia,  Macedonia,  Pontus,  and  Africa;  the  islands 
Sardinia,  Melos,  Lipari  and  Stromboli.  The  best  was  got  in  Egypt,  the  next  in 
Meloa."  The  word  is  probably  Egyptian,  as  it  was  best  uid  most  abundantly  ob- 
tained in  Egypt  It  is  not  probable  that  it  was  the  double  salt  in  all  cases,  but 
simply  a  sulphate  of  alumina.  Pliny,  indeed,  says  that  a  substance  called  in  Greek 
Typ^  or  watery,  probably  firom  its  very  soluble  nature,  and  which  was  milk-white, 
was  ^ised  ibr  dyeing  wool  of  bright  colours.  This  may  have  been  the  mountain 
butter  of  the  German  mineralogists,  which  is  a  native  sulphate  of  alumina,  of  a  soft 
texture,  waxy  lustre,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  The  stypteria  of  Dioscorides  and 
the  ahatoL  of  Pliny  comprehended,  no  doubt,  a  variety  of  saline  substances  besides 
aalpliAte  of  iron  and  alum. 

It  aeems  to  have  come  to  Europe  in  later  times  as  alum  of  Rocca,  the  name  of 
Edessa,  or  that  place  where  the  Italians  first  learnt  the  art ;  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  this  name  was  an  Italian  prefix,  which  has  remained  to  this  day  under  the  form 
of  Bock  alum,  Rotzalaim  and  Alun  de  Roche,  The  East  has  always  had  some  manu- 
factures of  it,  and  Phocis,  Lesbos,  and  other  places,  were  able  to  supply  the  Turks 
with  alum  for  their  magnificent  Turkey  red.  It  was  also  made  at  Foya  Nova,  near 
Smyrna,  and  at  Constantinople.  The  Genoese  and  other  trading  people  of  Italy 
imported  alum  into  Western  Europe  for  the  use  of  the  dyers  of  red  doth. 

A  Genoese  merchant,  Bartholomew  Perdix,  who  had  been  in  Syria,  observed  a 
stone  suitable  for  alum  in  the  island  Ischia  $  he  burnt  it,  and  obtained  a  good  result, 
being  the  first  who  introduced  the  manufacture  into  Europe.  This  was  in  the  year 
1459 ;  about  the  same  time  John  di  Castro  learnt  the  method  at  Constantinople,  and 
manufactured  alum  at  Tolfik  This  discovery  of  the  mineral  near  Ci>ita  Vecchia  was 
considered  so  important  by  John  di  Castro,  that  he  announced  it  to  the  Pope  as  a 
great  victory  over  the  Turks,  who  annually  took  f^om  the  Christians  300,000  pieces 
of  gold  for  their  dyed  wool  A  statue  was  erected  to  the  "  Discoverer  of  Alum.** — 
Beekman, 

The  manuftctnre  of  alnm  was  then  made  a  monopoly  of  the  Papal  Powers,  and 
instead  of  buying  it  as  before  from  the  East,  it  was  considered  Christian  to  obtain  it 
only  from  the  States  of  the  Church,  and,  as  such,  was  made  compulsory  in  the  West 
The  mann&cture  then  went  to  Spain,  to  a  spot  near  Carthagena.  Germany  began 
so  early  as  1554  to  make  alum,  although  Basu  Valentine  seems  to  have  known  of  its 
existence  there  somewhat  sooner.  The  first  establishment  known  was  at  Oberkauf- 
ungen  in  Hesse-Cassel,  where  it  still  exists.  It  was  not  introduced  as  a  manufacture 
into  England  until  the  year  1600,  when  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  the  son  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's minister  of  that  name^  found  that  his  own  estate  of  Gnisborough,  in  Yorkshire, 
contained  alum.  This  he  is  said  first  to  have  observed  from  the  vegetation,  which 
had  a  very  weak  green.  Di  Castro  had  first  been  led  to  it  by  the  appearance  of  the 
hoDy,  but  neither  can  be  said  to  be  decisive  tests  of  its  presence,  nor  are  the  geological 
features  of  ToUk  and  Gnisborough  at  all  like.     Tfte  violent  denunciations  of  the  Pope 
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did  not  prevent  the  manuikctare  from  growing  to  unexpected  magnltade  in  EDgland. 
The  mines  of  the  same  district  have  ever  since  sent  out  alam,  which  is  now  known 
as  Whitby  alum,  and  even  those  at  Guisborough  itself  are  now  at  work,  althoogli  for 
seventy  years  of  the  period  since  their  discovery  they  were  disused.  The  manofae- 
ture  was  begun  at  Hurlet,  in  Scotland,  by  Nicholson  and  Lightbody,  in  1766,  abu- 
doned,  and  resumed  by  Macintosh  and  Wilson  in  1797. 

The  composition  of  alum  is  expressed  by  chemista  in  the  following  manner : 
A1"0'  3SCH  KOSO'  24HO.  This  pecuUar  combination  is  that  of  the  original  snb- 
stance  as  far  as  it  appeared  to  the  chemists  of  last  century,  and  the  form  is  now  held  u 
a  type,  after  which  many  other  alums  are  composed.  Ammonia- alum  was  occasionally 
made,  even  as  early  as  Agricola's  time,  16th  century.  Its  composition  is  Al'O* 
3SCH  NU^OSO*  +  24HO.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  soda;  soda-alum  is 
Al'CP  3SO*  NaOSCP  +  24  HO.  Every  salt  having  this  form  is  called  an  slam. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  the  alkali  being  changed,  the  earth  is  changed.  Thus  we  have 
chrome-alum,  Cr«0»3S0»  KOSO*+24HOj  or  we  have  an  iron-alum,  Fe»  0' 
SSO*  KOSO*  +  24HO.  These  may  be  varied  to  a  great  extent,  but  all  have  a 
characteristic  of  alum.  The  twenty  <four  Atoms  of  water  are  one  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics. 

Composition  qfpurt  Poicuh  Alunu 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent. 

A?"*"^    "        "  in-o!  """  }  "^"^  tn       f  Snlphate  of  potash    -  18  32  or  1  atom    87 

.^uSlTrtcacid  Itlt  :;  I    ::   ill  M  Sulph-teofSLina.  36.21  „  1    ..     m 

Water     -         -  4549  ;:24    Z  216j       1"^*^'      '        "         "  *^^^  n    1    «     «»« 
Its  specific  gravity  is  r724. 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve,  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  3'29  alom. 

50            „                  „  9  52     n 

„                       •    M                86            „                  „  22K)1     „ 

122             „                   „  30-92      n 

„                            „               168             „                   „  90-67     „ 

212             „                   „  357-48     „ 

These  Tables  of  Poggiale  should  be  re-examined,  and  gradations  made  more  nKfiaJ 
for  this  country. 

Solubility. — 1  part  of  crystallised  potash  alum  is  soluble — 

At    54  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  13'3  water. 

»t      70  „  „  8 '2        „ 

»»      77  ,t  „  4*5        I, 

„    100  „  ,j  2*2        „ 

n    122  „  „  20        „ 

„    145  „  „  0-4        „ 

„    167  ,f  ,t  0*1        „ 

„    189-5       „  „  0-06     „ 

A  solution  saturated  at  46^  is  1*045  specific  gravity.  This  difference  in  the  nte 
of  solubility  in  hot  and  cold  water  renders  it  easily  separated  fh>m  many  other  saltti 
The  crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air,  or  bearly  so,  unless  the  air  be  very  dry ;  i' 
kept  at  180°  they  lose  18  atoms  of  water,  but  alum  deprived  of  its  water  and  exposed 
to  the  air  of  summer  took  up  18  atoms  in  47  days.  It  melts  at  a  low  temperature  m 
its  water  of  crystallisation.  At  356^  it  loses  43*5  per  cent  of  water,  or  23  atoms;  the 
last  atom  is  only  lost  when  approaching  red  heat  At  a  red  heat  the  sulphate  of 
alumina  loses  iH  acid,  and  the  alumina  seems  then  able  to  remove  some  acid  from  the 
potash,  losing  it  again  by  heat  Alnm,  when  heated  with  common  salt,  acts  lil^ 
sulphuric  acid,  and  gives  off  muriatic  acid ;  the  same  with  chlorides  of  potassium  ana 
ammonium.  If  boiled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  hydrochloric 
acid  is  formed  and  a  subsulphate  of  alumina  falls  down  ;  this  occurs  only  to  a  small 
extent  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  still  less  with  sal-ammoniac. 

Applications  of  Alum. —  Alum  is  an  astringent.  Its  immediate  effect  on  man  is  ^^ 
corrugate  the  fibres  and  contract  the  small  vessels.  It  precipitates  albuminous  liquids 
and  combines  with  gelatine.  It  causes  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  checks 
the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  producing  constipation ;  in  large  quandnes, 
nausea,  vomiting,  purging.  It  is  given  in  lead  colic,  to  convert  the  lead  into  sulphate 
of  lead,  and  used  externally.  Its  principal  use  is  in  dyeing ;  calico  printers  print  it 
as  a  mordant,  the  cloth  is  then  put  into  the  d^e,  and  the  printed  parts  absorb  the  colour. 
Paper-makers  use  it  in  their  size  and  bookbmders  in  their  paste.  It  is  used  in  tanning 
leather,  and  sometimes,  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  it  is  tised  for  precipitating  rapidly 
the  impurities  of  water.     This  is  a  dangerous  process,  unless  there  be  a  great  amono( 
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of  alkiline  salts,  sncb  as  earbonate  of  lime  or  soda  to  neutralise  the  acid.  It  is  ex- 
teosiTelj  used  in  correcting  the  baking  qualities  of  bad  floar,  for  which  the  experience 
of  many  has  decided  that  it  is  a  Taluable  remedy ;  unfortunately,  it  is  also  used  to 
make  excellent  ilour  whiter,  when  there  is  no  need  of  its  presence.  Liebig  says 
that  lime  is  equally  good,  and  of  course  much  safer.  From  tmie  immemorial  it  has 
been  used  to  prevent  the  combustibility  of  wood  and  doth. 

Alum  heated  with  charcoal  or  carbonaceous  substances  forms  Romberg's  phos- 
phorus, which  inflames  spontaneously.  It  is  composed  of  alumina,  sulphide  of 
poCassinm,  andeharcoaL 

B^mt  Alum,  or  dried  alum,  is  made  by  gently  heating  alum  till  the  water  is  driven 
o£  The  alum  first  melts  in  its  water  c^  crystallisation  and  is  then  dried.  It  has  a 
stnmger  action  than  the  hydrated  crystals,  and  is  a  mild  escharotic.  It  reabsorbs  water. 

Ammonia-alum  readily  loses  all  its  ammonia  when  heated,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  driyen  off  the  remaining  sulphate  of  alumina,  so  that  the  pure  earth-alumina 
win  remain. 

Roman  Alum  crystallises,  partly  in  octahedrons,  like  other  alums,  partly  in  cubes.  If 
these  cubes  are  dinolred  in  water  of  about  1 10^  F.,  the  evaporated  liquid  gives  crystals 
of  common  or  octahedral  alum.  It  was  said  that  on  heating  it  deposited  subeulphate 
of  alumina  ;  bat  Loewel  says  that  such  crystals  were  impure,  and  he  finds  no  real  dif- 
ference of  composition.  All  that  seems  to  be  known  with  certainty  is,  that  it  is  formed 
when  there  is  a  sah  of  alumina  in  solution  with  the  alum  containing  more  alumina 
than  the  neotnd  or  common  alum.  This  can  rery  readily  occur  in  the  Roman  alum, 
where  there  is  a  great  excess  of  alumina  in  the  alum  stone.  The  Roman  alum  is 
pfrixed  for  its  great  freedom  from  iron ;  it  was  said  by  MM.  Thenard  and  Roard  to 
contain  only  ^^gfh.  of  sulphate  of  iron,  whilst  the  ordinary  alum  contained  jij^th. 

In  commerce,  ammonia-  and  potash-alums  are  sometimes  found  mixed. 

Neutral  Ahan  is  a  name  sometimes  given  erroneously  to  alum  which  has  had  some 
cf  its  acid  neotralised  by  an  alkalL  It  is  in  fiict  a  basic  salt  of  alumina,  which  may 
abo  be  made  by  dissolving  alumina  in  ordinary  alum.  It  deposits  a  basic  salt  more 
readOy  than  ordinary  alum,  and  may  be  of  service  in  some  cases  of  printing. 
Properly  speaking,  the  common  alum  is  the  neutral  salt 

Tea/drng  of  Ahm, — Alum  being  generally  in  large  crystals,  anjr  imparity  is  more 
readily  seen ;  this  is  said  to  be  the  reason  for  keeping  up  the  practice  of  making  this 
substance  instead  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  alone,  which  is  less  bulky  and  fittal  for 
nearly  every  purpose  for  which  alum  is  used.  But  probably  the  ancient  accidental 
discovery  of  the  potash  form  hss  determined  its  use  to  the  present  day.  Iron  is  readily 
fimnd  in  it,  by  adding  to  a  dilute  solution  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  or  prussiate  of 
potash,  which  throws  down  Prussian  blue.  A  very  delicate  test  is  sulpburet  of  ammo- 
mum,  which  dirows  down  both  the  alumina  and  iron,  but  the  blacking  of  the  precipitate 
depends  on  the  amount  of  iron.  The  total  amount  of  iron  is  got  by  adding  pare 
caustic  potash  or  soda  till  the  solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  washing  and  filtering  off 
the  oxide.  To  look  for  lime,  precipitate  the  alumina  and  iron  by  ammonia,  boil 
and  filter,  the  lime  and  magnesia  are  in  the  solution,  add  oxalate  of  ammonia; 
add  tartaric  acid  to  keep  up  the  iron  and  alumina,  make  alkaline  by  ammonia,  then 
precipitate  the  lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  filter,  and  precipitate  the  magnesia  by  a 
phosphate.  Silica  and  insoluble  basic  sulphates  are  obtained  by  simply  dissolving  the 
alum  in  water  and  filtering.  If  silica,  it  is  insduble  in  acids ;  if  a  basic  sulphate,  it 
will  dissoWe  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  potash  or  ammonia  will 
convert  it  into  potash-  or  ammonia>aIam. 

Pure  alam  gires  a  white  precipitate  with  ammonia,  no  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  no  precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia,  if  tartaric 
add  be  previously  added. 

In  a  saturated  solution  of  tersulphate  of  alumina,  the  crystals  of  alum  are  almost 
insoluble. 

Ammonia  Alum  contains  i  — 

Ammonia        -        -*      •        -        -        •  8*75  per  cent 

Alumina  ------  ii'34      ^ 

Sulphuric  acid  -        -        -        -        -  85*29      „ 

Water 49*62      „ 


10000 
This  salt  also  occurs  in  octahedrons,  and  can  only  be  known  from  potash-alum  by 
triaL  The  addition  of  caustic  lime,  soda,  or  potash«  gives  out  the  ammonia,  easily 
distinguished  by  the  smell.  Soda-alum  is  not  an  article  of  commerce,  nor  is  it  used' 
in  the  arts.  The  addition  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  alum,  or  the  addition  of  any 
other  alkali,  in  insufficient  quantity,  causes  a  precipitate,  not  of  pure  alumina,  as  one 
mi|^t  suppose,  but  of  a  subsulphate  of  alumina.    Even  an  excess  of  alkali  will  not 
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remote  all  the  salpbnric  acid  without  heat  being  applied ;  an  excess,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  apt  to  dissolve  some  of  the  alumina,  especially  if  few  salts  are  present,  aod 
the  solution  not  much  boiled.    Sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  it  thoroughljr. 

If  we  dissolve  alum  in  20  parts  of  water,  and  drop  this  solution  slowly  into  iraterof 
caustic  ammonia  till  this  be  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  saturated,  a  bulky  white  precipitate 
will  fall  down,  which,  when  properly  washed  with  water,  is  pure  alominous  eaith  or 
clay;  and,  dried^  forms  10*94  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  alum.  If  this  earth,  irhile 
still  moist,  be  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  constitute,  when  as  neatral 
as  possible,  simple  sulphate  of  alumina,  which  requires  only  two  parts  of  cold  water  for 
its  solution.  If  we  now  decompose  this  solution,  by  pouring  into  it  water  of  ammoDJa, 
there  appears  an  insoluble  white  powder,  which  is  subsulphate  of  alumina,  or  basic  alam, 
and  contains  three  times  as  much  earth  as  exists  in  the  neutral  sulphate.  If^  howeyer, 
we  pour  into  the  solution  of  the  neutral  sulphate  of  alumina  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  a  white  powder  will  fiiU  if  the  solutions  be  concentrated,  which  is  true  aham;  if 
the  solutions  be  dilute,  by  evaporating  their  mixture,  and  cooling  it,  crystals  of  alum 
will  be  obtained. 

When  newly  precipitated  alumina  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  alum,  a  portion  of  the 
earth  enters  into  combination  with  the  salt,  constituting  an  insoluble  compound  irbich 
falls  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  The  same  combination  takea  place,  if  we  decom- 
pose a  boiling  hot  solution  of  alum  with  a  solution  of  potash,  till  the  mixture  appears 
nearly  neutral  by  litmus-paper.  This  insoluble  or  basic  alum  exists  native  in  the 
alum  stone  of  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Vec^hia,  and  it  consists,  in  100  parts,  of  1972  parts  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  61*99  basic  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  18*29  water.  When  this 
mineral  is  treated  with  a  due  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolrea,  and  is  converted 
into  the  crystallisable  alum  of  commerce. 

Its  formula,  according  to  Graham,  Is  a  basic  alum,  HO  SO*  +  3(  Al*  O*  SO^  +  9H0. 
By  losing  alumina  it  becomes  the  neutral  salt 

SulphaU  of  Alumina,— The  first  step  towards  the  production  of  alum  is  the 
sulphate  of  alumina.  This  is  found  in  -various  proportions  in  alum  stone.  The 
pure  mineral  has  the  following  composition: — 


1  atom  of  alumina    - 
3  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid  - 
18  atoms  of  water 


15*42  percent. 
35-99       „ 
48-59        „ 


100* 

There  are  many  analyses  of  natural  specimens  closely  approaching  this.  It  is  found 
crystallised  in  a  close  mass  of  fine,  white,  flexible  needles,  of  a  feather  or  hair  form, 
and  has  been,  like  a  few  other  substances,  called  hair-salt  It  is  also  found  with 
various  degrees  of  impurity^  sometimes  with  a  smaller  amount  of  water.  Knapp  has 
collected  the  following  list  of  analyses : — 

Analyaea  of  Natural  Sulphate  qf  Alumina  or  Feather  Alum. 
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The  maniilactiire  of  alum  ioToWes  the  making  of  sulphate  of  alumina  in  the  first 
instance  in  all  cases  where  potash  is  not  present  in  the  ore ;  for  this  reason  the 
description  of  both  is  indud^  in  one  article. 

Ores  or  Eaw  MateriaL — The  chief  difficulty  in  manufacturing  alum  has  been  the 
soluUon  of  the  alumina.  This  substance  is  generally  combined  with  silica  in  such  a 
strong  combination,  that  even  powerful  acids  cannot  remove  it  without  assistance. 
The  older  methods,  however,  took  no  notice  of  these  difficulties,  and  obtained  the 
alom  more  or  less  directly  from  nature.  The  method  now  practised  at  the  Solfatara 
di  PoszQc^i  and  the  island  Vulcano  is  simply  to  take  the  efflorescence  and  the  earth 
containing  it,  wash  it  with  water,  and  concentrate.  But  it  very  seldom  contains  a 
sufficient  amount  of  potash  to  form  alum.  A  salt  of  potash  is  then  added,  chiefly 
a  carbonate.  To  transform  this  into  a  sulphate,  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
is  decomposed.  The  use  of  a  carbonate  is  a  wasteful  method  of  modem  times  ;  the 
ancients  would  ha^e  felt  no  difficulty,  but  boiled  all  down,  and  so  obtained  the  whole 
alumina  there.  Their  product,  therefore,  would  have  been  basic  sulphate  of  alumina, 
which  it  evidently  was  when  this  practice  was  resorted  to.  When  they  merely  con- 
centrated and  dien  crystallised,  they  got  pure  alum ;  but  they  lost  a  great  deal  of 
their  alumina. 

At  Tolfft  the  alum  is  obtained  firom  a  compact  crystalline  substance  called  alunite. 
The  analysis  of  Cordier  makes  it  a  combination  of  alum  with  alumina.  If  treated 
with  water  only,  it  will  not  give  out  alum  ;  but  if  moderately  calcined,  it  breaks  up, 
giv«s  oat  a  large  amount  of  alum,  and  the  liquid  is  then  boiled  down  for  crystalli- 
satioii. 

Here  are  specimens  of  the  ore,  two  of  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  pot^ 
ash.  As  there  is  seldom  enough  of  potash  found,  it  must  be  added  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  of  potash  or  chloride  of  potassium. 

Sulphuric  acid 
Alumina 
Potash   - 
Water    - 


36-187 

. 

34-6 

20-06 

S.'SIOS 

. 

40-0 

39  70 

10-824 

• 

15-8 

Lime    0*30 

18124 

- 

10-6 

59-94 

100-240 


100^ 


120-00 


These  formations  of  alum  are  generally  found  where  sulphurous  gases  are  exhaled: 
the  rock  is  gradually  decomposed. 

It  is  not,  howcTer,  found  so  rich  in  the  great  minority  of  cases.  The  following  are 
analyses  of  some  alum  stones : — 


Silica  - 
Alomina 
Snlphnric  acid 
Potash  * 
Water  - 
Oxide  of  iron 


Klaprotb. 


Tolfa 
Alum  Ston«. 


56-5 

19-0 

16-5 

4-0 

30 


Klaproth. 


Alum  ^tone. 


62*3 

17-5 

12-6 

1-0 

5-0 


Descotil. 


MoDtione. 


40H) 
35-6 
13*8 
10-0 


Mont  d*Or. 


28-4 

31-8 

27*0 

6-8 

3-7 

1*4 


When  there  is  no  silica,  but  only  sulphuric  acid,  alumina,  and  potash,  we  have  a 
natural  alum,  and  in  that  case  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  towards  the  manufacture. 
But  it  rarely  happens  that  the  constituents  exist  in  a  proportion  to  form  the  crystalline 
salt.  There  may  be  sulphate  of  alumina,  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  some  true  alum,  or 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash.  This  excess  of  hydrate  of  alumina  forms,  when 
united  with  the  sulphate,  a  basic  or  insoluble  sulphate  of  alumina,  and. nothing 
but  the  sulphate  of  potash  becomes  soluble.  When  the  hydrate  is  heated  the  water 
escapes ;  the  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash  are  then  capable  of  being  washed  out 
together,  and  alum  is  obtaine^  At  Tolfa  it  is  obtained  in  crystals,  covered  over  with 
a  light  red  powder  of  peroxide  of  iron.  This  reddish  coTering  always  accompanies 
the  Roman  or  partly  cubical  alum,  and  it  has  been  sometimes  added  in  order  to  give 
common  alom  the  appearance  of  the  Roman. 

As  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  is  the  solution  of  the  alumina, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  of  the  hydrate  is  destroyed,  as  in  the  process  men- 
tioned, when  snlphurie  acid  would  readily  dissolve  it  and  greatly  increase  the  produce. 
By  the  method  described  to  us  the  measure  of  alum  is  simply  the  amount  of  the 
potash.    All  that  cannot  find  potash  to  unite  with  is  lost. 
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M.  Ck>rdier  gives  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  alom  stones  from  vhich 
the  alum  is  made  at  Tolfa : — 

Sulphate  of  potash    ------     18*53 

Sulphate  of  alumina  -        .....    38*50 

Hydrate  of  alumina -    42  97 

To  transform  this  compoond  into  alum,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  remore  the  alamiiu. 
The  ordinary  aluminous  stone,  howerer,  is  rarely  so  pure  as  the  above  analyse 
would  show. 

Occasionally  ammonia-alum  is  found  in  nature.     Analyses  hare  been  made  of 
specimens  from  Tschermig,  in  Bohemia,  by  Stromeyer  :— 

Sulphate  of  alumina    -  38^688 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  -  12*478 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  •  0*337 

Water        ...  48*390 


Alumina 

.  11*602 

Ammonia 

-    3*721 

Magnesia 

-     0*115 

Sulphuric  acid 

-  36-065 

Water  - 

-  48-390 

99*898 


99*893 

Soda-alum  is  also  found  natarally. 

Alum  from  Peru,  hy  T.  ThmnMon, 

Sulphate  of  soda  -                 -.-..-  5-50 

Alumina       -        -        -        •        -        -        -'-        -  22-55 

Sulphuric  acid      ......--  32'95 

Water 39-20 


101*20 


JVofli  the  Andes. 

Sulphuric  acid --  36*199 

Alumina      ------..-  11-511 

Soda 7*259 

Water 43*819 

Silica 0*180 

Lime   ----------  0*255 

Peroxide  of  iron --  0*199 

Protoxide  of  iron  -.------  0*760 


100*162 


Alum  occurs  ready  formed  in  natnre  in  the  alum  stones  of  Italy,  &c.,  as  an  eiBo- 
rescence  on  stones,  and  in  certain  mineral  waters  in  the  East  Indies.  The  alom  nf 
European  commerce  is  manufactured  artificially,  either  from-  the  alum  schists  or  stones, 
or  from  clay.  .The  mode  of  manufacture  differs  according  to  the  nature  of  these 
earthy  compounds.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  alum  stone,  contain  all  the  elements 
of  the  salt,  but  mixed  with  other  matters,  from  which  it  must  be  freed.  The  schists 
contain  only  the  elements  of  two  of  the  constituents,  namely,  clay  and  sulphur,  which 
are  conyertible  into  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  this  may  be  then  made  into  alum  by 
adding  the  alkaline  ingredient.  To  this  class  belong  the  alum  slates,  and  other 
analogous  schists,  containing  brown  coal. 

1.  Manufacture  of  Aban  from  the  Alum  Stone, — The  alum  stone  is  a  rare  miDera^ 
being  found  in  moderate  quantity  at  Tolfa,  and  in  larger  in  Hungary,  at  Beregszaz, 
and  Mussag,  where  it  forms  entire  beds  in  a  hard  substance,  partly  characterised  by 
numerous  cavities,  containing  drusy  crystallisations  of  alum  stone  or  basic  alum.  The 
larger  lumps  contain  more  or  fewer  flints  disseminated  through  them,  and  are,  accord- 
ing to  their  quality,  either  picked  out  to  make  alum,  or  thrown  away.  The  sorted 
pieces  are  roasted  or  calcined,  by  which  operation  apparently  the  hydrate  of  alumios, 
associated  with  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  loses  its  water  and  its  affinity  for  alum.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  free ;  and  during  the  subsequent  exposure  to  the  weather  the 
stone  gets  disintegrated,  and  the  alum  becomes  soluble  in  water. 

The  calcination  is  performed  in  common  lime  kilns  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the 
regulation  of  the  fire  it  is  requisite,  here,  as  with  gypsum,  to  prevent  any  fusion  or 
running  together  of  the  stones,  or  even  any  disen^fagement  of  sulphuric  or  sulphnroos 
acids,  which  would  cause  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  produce  of  alum.  For  this 
reason  the  contact  of  the  ignited  stones  with  carbonaceous  mattet  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  calcined  alum  stones,  piled  in  heaps  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  are  to  be  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  meanwhile  they  must  be  continually  kept  moist  by  sprinkling 
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them  with  water.  As  the  water  combines  with  the  alom  the  stones  cmmble  down, 
and  fkH,  eventrnJIj,  into  a  pasty  mass,  which  must  be  lixiyiated  with  warm  water, 
and  allowed  to  settle  in  a  large  cistern.  The  clear  soperuatant  liquor,  being  draiR  n 
oil;  is  to  he  evaporated,  and  then  crystallised.  A  second  crystallisation  finishes  the 
process,  and  famishes  a  marketable  alum.  Thos  the  .Roman  alum  is  made,  which  is 
ooTered  with  a  fine  red  film  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  occurs  sometimes  in  union  with  sulphate  of  iron.  In  the 
Hnrlet  and  Csmpsie  coal  beds  a  salt  has  been  found  with  a  rariable  composition,  of 
which  ibiir  specimens  are  here  given. 


Solphnrie  acid       •        .        -        - 
Protoxide  of  iron  -        -        .        - 
Alumina       -        -        -        -        - 

^laiPieaia 

Water 

Bcrthier. 

PhilHpc 

R.  D.  Thomton. 

84*4 

12*0 
8*8 
0*8 

44*0 

30*9 

20*7 

5*2 

43*2 

35*60 
13*56 
7127 

43*713 

28*635 

19935 

2*850 

48*580 

100*0 

1000 

100*000 

100*000 

This  was  a  hind  of  feather  alum  or  hair  salt 

2.  Alum  Manufacture  from  Alum  Schist. — The  greater  portion  of  the  alum  found  in 
British  commerce  is  made  from  alum  slate  and  analo^^ous  minerals.  This  slate  con- 
tains more  or  less  iron  pyrites,  mixed  with  coaly  or  bituminous  matter,  which  is  oc- 
casionally so  abundant  as  to  render  the  schist  somewhat  combustible.  In  the  strata  of 
brown  coal  and  bituminous  wood,  where  the  upper  layers  lie  immediately  under 
clay  beds,  they  consist  of  the  coaly  substance  rendered  impure  with  clay  and  pyrites. 
This  triple  mixture  constitutes  the  essence  of  all  good  alum  schists,  and  it  operates 
spontaneously  towards  the  production  of  sulphate  of  alumina.  The  coal,  besides  burn- 
ing, serves  to  mske  the  texture  open,  and  to  allow  the  air  and  moisture  to  penetrate 
finely,  so  as  to  change  the  sulphur  and  iron  present  into  acid  and  oxide.  When  these 
schists  are  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  in  contact  with  air,  the  pyrites  loses  one 
half  of  its  sulphur,  in  the  form  of  sublimed  sulphur  or  sulphurous  acid,  And  becomes 
a  black  snlphnret  of  iron,  which  speedily  attracts  oxygen,  and  changes  to  sulphate 
of  iron,  or  green  vitriol  The  brown  coal  schists  contain,  commonly,  some  green 
vitriol  crystals  spontaneously  formed  in  them.  The  sulphate  of  iron  transfers  its 
acid  to  the  clay,  progressively,  as  the  iron,  by  the  action  of  the  air  with  a  little  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  becomes  peroxidised;  whereby  sulphate  of  alumina  is  produced. 
A  portion  of  the  green  vitriol  remains,  however,  nndecomposed,  and  so  much  the  more 
as  there  may  happen  to  be  less  of  o^er  salifiable  bases  present  in  the  clay  slate. 
Should  a  little  magnesia  or  lime  be  present,  the  vitriol  gets  more  completely  decom- 
posed, and  a  portion  of  Epsom  salt  and  gypsum  is  produced. 

The  production  of  alum  firom  alum  stone,  in  which  the  whole  ingredients  have  been 
found,  has  been  far  from  enough  for  the  supply  of  the  world,  and  recourse  has  been 
had  to  substances  very  different  in  composition, —  alum  shale,  or  schist,  and  clay. 
Until  within  a  few  years  the  only  supply  of  alum  in  Britain  has  Been  from  the  lias 
shales  of  Whitby,  and  the  lower  coal  measures  of  Campsie  and  Hurlet,  near  Glasgow, 
and  they  are  still  the  only  places  where  it  is  manu&ctured  firom  the  ore,  as  it  is 
called. 

The  manoftictnre  of  alum  from  alum  schists  maybe  described  under  the  six  follow- 
ing heads: —  The  preparation  of  the  ^nm  shale.  2.  The  lixiviation  of  the  shale. 
3.  llie  evaporation  of  the  lixivium.  4.  The  addition  of  the  saline  ingredients,  or  the 
precipitation  of  the  alum.  5.  The  washing  of  the  aluminous  salts ;  and,  6.  The 
crystallisation. 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Alum  Shale,  —  Some  alum  shales  are  of  such  a  nature  that, 
being  piled  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  and  moistened  from  time  to  time,  they  get  spon- 
taneously hot,  and  by  degrees  f^U  into  a  pulverulent  mass,  ready  to  be  lixiviated.  The 
greater  part,  however,  require  the  process  of  ustulation,  fVom  which  they  derive  many 
advantages.  The  cohesion  of  the  dense  shale  is  thereby  so  much  impaired  that  its 
decomposition  becomes  more  rapid ;  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrites  is  quickened  by 
the  expulsion  of  a  portion  of  the  sulphur;  and  the  ready-formed  green  vitriol  is  partly 
decomposed  by  the  heat,  with  a  transference  of  its  sulphuric  acid  to  the  clay,  and  the 
production  of  sulphate  of  alumina. 

Soeh  alum  shales  as  contain  too  little  bitumen  or  coal  for  the  roasting  process  must 
be  interstratified  with  layers  of  small  coal  or  brushwood  over  an  extensive  surface. 
At  Whitby  the  alum-rock,  broken  into  small  pieces,  is  laid  upon  a  horizontal  bed  of 
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fuel,  composed  of  brushwood  ;  bvt  at  Hurlet  small  coal  is  chiefly  used  for  the  lover 
bed.  When  about  four  feet  of  rock  is  piled  on,  fire  is  set  to  the  bottom  in  ▼arioos 
parts ;  and  whenever  the  mass  is  fairly  kindled,  more  rock  is  placed  orer  the  top.  At 
Whitby  this  piling  process  is  continued  till  the  calcining  heap  is  raised  to  the  height 
of  90  or  100  feet  The  horisontal  area  is  also  angmented  at  the  same  time  till  it 
forms  a  great  bed  nearly  200  feet  square,  having  therefore  about  100.000  yarda  of 
solid  measurement.  The  rapidity  of  the  combustion  is  tempered  by  plastering  up  the 
crevices  with  small  schist  moistened.  When  such  an  immense  mass  is  inflamed,  the 
heat  is  sure  to  rise  too  high,  and  an  immense  waste  of  sulphur  and  sulphuric  add 
must  ensue.  This  evil  has  been  noticed  at  the  Whitby  works.  At  Hurlet  the  height 
to  which  the  heap  is  piled  is  only  a  few  feet,  while  the  horizontal  area  is  expand^ : 
which  is  a  much  more  judicious  arrangement.  At  Whitby  130  tons  of  calcined 
schist  produces  on  an  average  1  ton  of  alum.  In  this  humid  cUmate  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  pile  up  on  the  top  of  the  horizontal  strata  of  brushwood  or  coal  and  achist, 
a  pyramidal  mass  of  schist,  which,  having  its  surface  plastered  smooth,  with  only  a 
few  air-holes,  will  protect  the  mass  from  the  rains,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
combustion  firom  becoming  too  Tchement  Should  heavy  rains  supervene,  a  gutter 
must  be  scooped  out  round  the  pile  for  receiving  the  aluminous  lixivium,  and  con- 
ducting it  into  the  reservoir. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  certain  alum  schists  contain  abundance  of  combustible 
matter,  to  keep  up  a  suitable  calcining  heat  after  the  fire  is  onoe  kindled ;  and  there- 
fore nothing  is  needed  but  the  first  layer  of  brushwood,  which,  in  this  case,  may  be 
laid  over  the  first  bed  of  the  bituminous  schist 

A  continual  but  very  slow  heat,  with'  a  smothered  fire,  is  most  beneficial  for  the 
ustulation  of  alum-slate.  When  the  fire  is  too  brisk,  the  sulphuret  of  iron  may  run 
with  the  earthy  matters  into  a  species  of  slag,  or  the  sulphur  will  be  dissipated  in 
vapour,  by  both  of  which  accidents  the  product  of  alum  will  be  impaired.  Those 
bituminous  alum  schists  which  have  been  used  as  fuel  under  steam  boilers  hsve 
suffered  such  a  violent  combustion  that  their  ashes  yield  almost  no  alum.  Even  the 
best  regulated  calcining  pipes  are  apt  to  bum  too  briskly  in  high  winds,  and  shoold 
have  their  draught^boles  carefully  stopped  under  such  circumstances.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  slower  the  combustion  the  richer  the  roasted  ore 
will  be  in  sulphate  of  alumina.  When  the  calcination  is  complete,  the  heap  diminishes 
to  one-half  its  original  bulk ;  it  is  covered  with  a  light  reddish  ash,  and  is  open  and 
porous  in  the  interior,  so  that  the  air  can  circulate  freely  throughout  the  mass.  To 
favour  this  access  of  air,  the  masses  should  not  be  too  lofty  ;  and  in  dry  weather  a 
little  water  should  be  occasionally  sprinkled  on  them,  which,  by  dissolving  away  some 
of  the  saline  matter,  will  make  tne  interior  more  open  to  the  atmosphere. 

Messrs.  Richardson  and  Ronalds  have  given  some  very  minute  analyses  of  the 
Whitby  and  Campsie  shales. 


Sulphur  -        -        - 

Iron         ... 

Sulphuret  of  iron 

Silica       ... 

t^toxide  of  iron 

Alumina  -        -        • 

Lime       -        -        - 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  manganese  - 

Sulphuric  acid  - 

Potash     -        -        - 

Soda 

Chlorine  -        -        . 

Carbon  and  loss 

Carbon    -        -        - 

Coal 

Loss        -        .        - 

Water     - 


Whitby. 


Top 
Rock. 


4-20 

52-25 
8-49 

1875 
1*25 
0-91 

traces 
1-37 
013 
0-20 

traces 


4-97 


2*88 


95-40 


Bottom 
Rock. 


8-50 
5116 

6-11 
18-30 

215 

0-90 
traces 

2-50 
traces 
traces 
traces 


8-29 


200 


91-91 


Top 
Rock. 


22-36 
1816 

15-40 

11-35 
1-40 
0.50 
0*15 

0-90 


29-78 


100-00 


Top 
Rock. 


23-44  \ 
15-04/ 

15-40 

11-64 
2  22 
0-32 


28*80  ' 
3-13 

99-99 


9-63 

0-47 
2-18 
1891 
0-40 
2-17 
0-55 
0-05 
1*26 
0-21 


651 
0-59 
8-54 

100-00 


ALUM. 

As  the  Top  one  oootains  a  larger  excess  of  iron  pyrites 
mixed  so  as  to  diffose  the  sulphuric  acid  equally. 

Erdmann  has  tbna  analysed  his  Grennan  specimens : — 
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the  Bottom,  they  are 


SoInUe  in  acid. 


Insoloblein  add. 


Snlphnret  of  iron  - 
Silica  ... 
Peroxide  of  iron  - 
Alamina 

Lime  ... 
Magnesia  -  '  - 
Silica  .  .  - 
Alamina 

Peroxide  of  iron  - 
Magnesia 

Lime  ... 
Coal  -  -  - 
Water  ... 


G«r»tdorlE 


7-533 
0060 
0-966 
1-833 
0-400 
trace 

50-066 
8-900 
1-300 
1-000 
trace 

S2-833 
2-208 


Weselstein. 


10-166 
0100 
2-466 
3166 
1000 
1-022 
52-200 
17-900 
3-566 
1-133 
trace 
0*805 
5*080 


Other  shales  will  be  fbnnd  of  interest ;  the  following  are  by  G.  Kersten :  — 


Oarbooaoeoos  matter 

Silica 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Magnesia  - 
Solpbar     - 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Snlphate  of  lime 


H«niiJinii- 
lebacbte. 


41*10 
44^09 
6-23 
5*60 
0*32 
1-25 
0*12 
traces 


98*64 


OlUckauf. 
fuoff.  • 

27-92 

51*32 

8*40 

7-62 

0-26 

2*89 

traces 

traces 


98*41 


BiUcher- 
•chachie. 


34-20 

50*21 

0-42 

5*21 

0-53 

1*72 

traces 

traces 


98-39 


ShaUtfrom  Fretenwalde^ 
byKlaproth. 

by 

fromPSzberg, 
Bergemann. 

^klnmina      *        •        . 

16*000 

. 

10-80 

Silica  .... 

40-00 

. 

. 

45*30 

Magnesia     ... 

0*25 

• 

. 

Solpbnr       ... 

2-85 

- 

- 

3-94 

Carbon        ... 

19-65 

. 

. 

5-95 

Protoxide  of  iron 

6-40 

. 

. 

5-50 

Oxide  of  manganese 

. 

. 

. 

0-60 

Solphate  of  protoxide  of 

iron 

1-80 

- 

. 

5*73 

„         „      alumina 

- 

. 

1-20 

^          ^     lime 

1*50 

. 

1-71 

„     potash     - 

1-50 

- 

1-75 

Chloride  of  potassium  - 

0-50 

- 

0-35 

Solphnric  acid     - 

- 

. 

0-47 

Water          ... 

10-75 

. 

. 

16-50 

101-20 


99-70 


Here  the  snlphnr  has  evidently  existed  in  combination  with  iron,  which  has  been 
mited  to  oxygen  by  the  analysts.  The  amount  of  sulphate  shows  a  partial  disin- 
tegration and  other  changes. 

Lampadius  gires  another  with  much  more  sulphur : — 
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Alum  Shale  from  Siehda, 

Sulphate  of  alamina      -------  frW 

Potash-alum 0-47 

Sulphate  of  iron 0-95 

Sulphate  of  lime  •                 ------  1-70 

SUica 10-82 

Alumina 9-21 

Magnesia     ---------  traces 

Oxide  of  iron 2-30 

Oxide  of  manganese 0*31 

Sulphur 713 

Water 33-90 

Carbon        --- 31-03 


100-00 


When  alum  is  made  of  such  shale,  the  object  is  first  of  all  to  oxidise  the  salphnr, 
forming  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  then  dissolves  the  alumina.  The  result  may  be 
accomplished  by  allowing  the  shale  to  disintegrate  spontaneously  in  the  air,  the 
sulphur  oxidising  and  dissolving  the  alumina.  But  in  general,  as  at  Whitby  and 
Campsie,  combustion  must  be  resorted  to.  This  can  be  accomplished  without  the  use 
of  coal,  further  than  is  needful  simply  to  set  fire  to  that  portion  which  exists  in  the 
shale  itself.  Indeed,  die  Campsie  one,  having  more  coal  than  is  desirable  for  slow 
combustion,  is  mixed  with  some  spent  material,  in  order  to  diminish  the  force  of  the 
heat. 

The  sulphur  is  united  with  the  iron,  forming  a  bisulphuret,  each  atom  of  which  must 
therefore  take  up  seven  atoms  of  oxygen,  FeS*+  70BFeO  S0"+  SO^  When  com- 
bustion takes  place,  the  sulphur  oxidises :  if  rapid  combusUon  is  used,  then  snlpboroos 
acid  gas  escapes;  if  slow  combustion,  the  sulphurous  acid  penetrates  the  mass  slowly, 
receives  another  atom  of  oxygen,  unites  to  a  base,  and  a  sulphate  is  the  consequence. 
Sulphate  of  iron  is  formed  and  pure  sulphuric  acid.  In  tho  process  it  is  probable  that 
the  oxidation  is  con^pleted  by  means  of  the  iron.  Protoxide  of  iron  readily  becomes 
peroxide ;  the  sulphurous  acid  readily  decomposes  peroxide,  forming  sulphuric  acid 
and  protoxide  of  iron.  This  protoxide  of  iron  is  again  converted  into  peroxide,  and 
if  not  dissolved  is  rendered,  to  a  great  extent,  difficult  to  dissolve,  by  reason  of  the 
heat  of  the  mass.  For  this  reason  partly,  there  is  less  sulphate  of  iron  in  the  alum 
than  might  be  expected.  To  effect  these  changes  it  is  desirable  to  bum  very  slowly, 
so  as  to  allow  no  loss  of  sulphurous  acid,  and,  in  washing,  to  allow  the  water  to  stand 
a  long  time  on  the  burnt  ore.  Another  method,  by  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
transferred  to  the  alumina,  is  the  peroxidation  of  the  protoxide  in  the  sulphate  of 
iron ;  acid  is  by  this  means  set  free  and  begins  to  act  on  the  alumina. 

The  protosulphate  of  iron  being  formed,  it  is  removed  by  boiling  down  the  liquor 
until  the  protosulphate  of  iron  crystallises  out,  at  the  same  time  the  solution  bec<»niog 
saturated  with  the  aluminous  salt  The  sulphate  of  iron  is  soluble  in  0*3  of  hot  water, 
the  alum  in  0*06.  The  liquid  around  the  crystals  on  the  remaining  mother  liquor 
contains  iron  also ;  this  is  washed  off  by  adding  pure  liquors. 

The  presence  of  lime  or  magnesia  in  the  ores  is,  of  course,  a  means  of  abstract- 
ing acid,  preventing  the  alumina  being  dissolved,  and  even  precipitating  it  when 
dissolved. 

Elnapp  savs  that  at  Salzweiler,  near  Duttweiler,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  roasting 
of  the  ore  takes  place  in  the  pit  or  mine.  -  The  stratum  of  brown  coal  which  lies 
under  it,  having  been  accidentally  set  fire  t6  in  1660,  has  smouldered  till  the  present 
time  without  intermissioo. 

When  the  ores  are  roasted,  one  half  of  the  sulphur  is  f^eed  and  sent  into  the  mass 
or  escapes  as  sulphurous  acid ;  and  the  remaining,  protosulphuret  of  iron,  is  after- 
wards converted  into  green  vitriol. 

When  the  calcined  mineral  becomes  thoroughly  cold^  we  may  proceed  to  the 
lixiviation.  But  as,  from  the  first  construction  of  the  piles  or  beds  till  their  com- 
plete calcination,  many  weeks,  or  even  months,  may  elapse,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
provide  a  sufficient  number  or  extent  of  them,  so  as  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
material  for  carrying  on  the  lixiviating  and  crystallising  processes  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  or  at  least  durinpp  the  severity  of  the  winter  season,  when  the  calcination 
may  be  suspended,  and  the  lixiviation  becomes  unsatisfactory.  The  beds  are  known 
to  be  sufficiently  decomposed  by  the  efflorescence  of  the  salt  which  appears  upon  the 
stones,  firom  the  strong  aluminous  taste  of  the  ashes,  and  from  the  appropriate 
chemical  test  of  lixiviating  an  aliquot  average  portion  of  the  mass,  and  seeing  how 
much  alum  it  will  yield  with  solution  sulphate  of  potash  or  chloride  of  potassium. 


ALUM.  Ill 

S.  The  Zmofta/uMi.  —  The  UxiTiation  is  best  perfbrmed  in  stone-bailt  cisterns  i 
those  0f  irood,  however  strong  at  first,  are  soon  decomposed,  and  need  repairs.  They 
oug^ht  to  be  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  calcining  heai>s,  to  save  the  labour 
of  transport,  and  so  arranged  that  the  solutions  fVom  the  higher  cisterns  mav  spon- 
taneonalj  flow  into  the  lower.  In  this  point  of  yiew,  a  sloping  terrace  is  the  best 
situation  for  an  alum  work.  In  the  lowest  part  of  this  terrace,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  boiling-hoose,  there  ought  to  be  two  or  more  large  tanks,  for  holding 
the  crude  liztrinm,  and  thej  should  be  protected  fWim  the  rain  by  a  proper  shed. 
Upon  a  somewhat  higher  leyel  the  cisterns  of  the  clear  lixivium  maj  be  placed. 
Into  the  highest  range  of  cisterns  the  calcined  mineral  is  to  be  put,  taking  care  to 
lay  the  largest  lumps  at  the  bottom,  and  to  cover  them  with  lighter  ashes.  A  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  ia  now  to  be  mn  over  it,  and  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time. 
The  liziTium  ma^  then  be  drawn  off,  by  a  stopcock  oonnected  with  a  pipe  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern,  and  mn  into  another  cistern  at  a  somewhat  lower  level. 
Fresh  water  must  now  be  poured  on  the  partly  exhausted  schist,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  sufficient  time.  This  lixivium,  being  weak,  should  be  run  off  into  a  separate 
tank.  In  some  cases  a  third  addition  of  fresh  water  may  be  requisite,  and  the  weak 
lixivium  which  is  drawn  off  may  be  reserved  for  a  fresh  portion  of  calcined  mineral. 
In  order  to  save  evaporation,  it  is  always  requisite  to  strengthen  weak  leys  by 
employing  them  instead  of  water  for  fresh  portions  of  calcined  schist  Upon  the 
ingenious  disposition  and  form  of  these  lixiviating  cisterns,  much  of  the  economy  and 
success  of  an  alum  work  depends.  The  hydrometer  should  be  always  used  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  concentration  which  the  solutions  acquire. 

The  lixiyiated  stone,  being  thus  exhausted  of  its  soluble  ingredients,  is  to  be 
remoyed  from  the  dstems,  and  piled  up  in  a  heap  in  any  convenient  piaee,  where  it 
may  be  left»  either  spontaneously  to  deoompose*  or,  after  drying,  sul^wted  to  another 
calcination. 

Aiker  calcining  and  washing  the  Can^ie  ores»  the  residoe  hid  the  fbUowing  com* 
position:-^ 

Saica 58-40 

Alumina         ..------  1270 

Peroxide  of  iron      -.-.---  20-80 

Oxide  of  manganese        ......  traces 

Lime      .--- a'07 

Magnesia        ........  2*00 

Potash l-OO 

Sulphuric  acid -        -  10*76 

Water 12-27 


100-00 


It  is,  tlierefin^  very  fkr  from  being  a  complete  process ;  but  it  is  not  considered 
profitable  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  alumina.  In  some  places  the  exhausted  ore  is 
burnt  a  second  time  with  ftesh  ore,  as  at  Campsie,  but  we  are  not  t<^d  the  estimated 


The  density  of  the  solution  may  be  broug^ht,  upon  an  ayerage,  up  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  from  1*09  to  1  -15.  The  latter  density  may  always  be  obtained  by  pumping 
up  the  ireaker  solutions  upon  fyresh  calcined  mine.  This  strong  liquor  is  then  drawn 
o^  when  the  sulphate  of  lime,  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  earths  are  deposited.  It  is 
of  advantage  to  leave  the  liquor  exposed  to  air  for  some  time,  whereby  the  green 
vitriol  may  pass  into  a  persulphate  of  iron  with  the  deposition  of  some  oxide,  when 
the  acid  will  act  better  on  the  clay  present,  so  as  to  increase  the  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  alumina.  The  mannihcture  of  alum  is  the  more  imperfect,  as  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  left  undecompoeed  is  greater,  and  therefore  every  expedient  ought  to  be 
tried  to  convert^the  sulphate  of  iron  into  sulphate  of  alumina. 

3.  Tke  EvaporaHon  of  the  Schist  Lixivntm.  —  As  ihe  aluminous  liquors,  however 
wdl  settled  at  first,  are  apt,  on  the  great  scale,  to  deposit  earthy  matters  in  the  coarse 
of  their  concentration  by  heat,  they  axe  best  evaporated  by  a  snrftce  fire,  such  as  that 
employed  at  Hnriet  and  Campsie.  A  water-tight  stone-cistern  must  be  built,  having 
a  layer  of  well-rammed  clay  behind  the  fiags  or  tiles  which  line  its  bottom  and  sides. 
The  cistern  may  be  4  or  6  feet  wide,  2  or  3  feet  deep,  and  80  or  40  feet  long,  and  it 
is  covered  in  by  an  arch  of  stone  or  brickwork.  At  one  extremity  of  this  tunnel,  or 
covered  canal,  a  fire-grate  is  set,  and  at  the  other  a  lofty  chimney  is  erected.  The 
cistern  being  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  alum  ley,  a  strong  fire  is  kindled  in  the  re- 
verberacory  grate,  and  the  flame  and  hot  air  arc  forced  to  sweep  along  the  surface  of 
the  liquor,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  constant  ebullition,  and  to  carry  off  the  aqueous  parts  in 
vapour.    The  soot  which  is  condensed  in  the  process  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  leayes 
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the  bod  J  of  the  liqaor  clear.  As  the  conceDtratioD  goes  on,  more  of  the  rongfa  £ii- 
-viam  is  ran  in  from  the  settling  cistern,  placed  on  a  somewhat  higher  lerel,  till  the 
whole  gets  charged  with  a  clear  liqaor  of  a  specific  gravity  sufficiently  high  for 
transferring  into  the  proper  lead  boilers. 

At  Whitby,  the  lead  pans  are  10  feet  long,  4  feet  9  Inches  wide,  2  feet  2  inches 
deep  at  the  one  end,  and  2  feet  8  inches  deep  at  the  other.  This  increase  of  depth 
and  corresponding  slope  facilitates  the  decantation  of  the  concentrated  lixivium  by 
means  of  a  syphon  applied  at  the  lower  end.  The  bottom  of  the  pan  is  supported  by  a 
series  of  parallel  iron  bars  placed  very  near  each  other.  In  these  lead  pans  the 
liqaor  is  concentrated,  at  a  brisk  boiling  heat,  by  means  of  the  flame  of  a  flue  beneath 
them.  Every  morning  the  pans  are  emptied  into  a  settling  cistern  of  stone  or  lead. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  should  be  about  1*4  or  1*5,  being  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  saline  matters  present.  The  proper  degree  of  density  must  vary,  however, 
with  di£ferent  kinds  of  lixivia,  and  according  to  Sie  different  views  of  the  manuftc- 
tnrer.  For  a  liquor  which  consists  of  two  parts  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  one  poo^t 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  a  specific  gravity  of  1  -25  may  be  sufficient ;  but  for  a  sedation 
which  contains  two  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  one  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  so  that  the 
green  vitriol  must  be  withdrawn  first  of  all  by  crystallisation,  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*4  may  be  requisite. 

The  construction  of  an  evaporating  furnace  well  adapted  to  the  concentration  of 
aluminous  and  other  crude  lixivia  is  described  under  Soda.  The  liquor  basin  may 
be  made  of  tiles  or  flags  paddled  in  day,  and  secured  at  the  seams  with  a  good 
hydraulic  cement  A  mortar  made  of  quicklime  mixed  with  the  exhausted  schist  in 
powder,  and  iron  turnings,  is  said  to  answer  well  for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  over 
the  reverberatory  fbmace  a  fiat  pan  is  laid,  instead  of  the  arched  top,  into  which  the 
crude  liquor  is  put  for  neutralisation  and  partial  concentration.  In  Germany,  such  a 
pan  is  made  of  copper,  because  iron  would  waste  too  fast,  and  lead  would  be  apt  to 
melt  From  this  preparation-basin  the  under  evaporating  trough  is  gradually  supplied 
with  hot  liquor.  At  one  side  of  this  lower  trough,  there  is  sometimes  a  door,  through 
which  the  sediment  may  be  raked  out  as  it  accumulates  upon  the  bottom.  Such  a 
contrivance  is  convenient  for  this  mode  of  evaporation,  and  it  permits,  also,  any 
repairs  to  be  readily  made ;  but,  indeed,  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  well  mounted  at 
first,  will  serve  for  many  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  final  concentration  of  the  lic^uors,  it  is  customary  to  add  some 
of  the  mother  waters  of  a  former  process,  the  quantity  of  which  must  be  regulated  by 
a  proper  analysis  and  knowledge  of  their  contents.  If  these  mother  waters  contain 
much  firee  sulphuric  acid,  they  may  prove  useful  in  dissolving  a  portion  of  the 
alumina  of  the  sediment  which  is  always  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 

4.  The  Precipitation  of  the  Alum  by  adding  Alhaline  Salts. — As  a  general  rule,  it 
is  most  advantageous  to  separate,  first  of  all,  fh>m  the  concentrated  clear  liquors,  the 
alum  in  the  state  of  powder  or  small  crystals,  by  addition  of  the  proper  alkaline 
matters,  and  to  leave  the  mingled  foreign  salts,  such  as  the  sulphste  of  iron  or  mag- 
nesia, in  solution,  instead  of  trying  to  abstract  those  salts  by  a  previous  crystallisation. 
In  this  way  we  not  only  simplify  and  accelerate  the  manufocture  of  alum,  and^  leave 
the  mother  waters  to  be  worked  up  at  any  convenient  season,  but  we  also  avoid  the 
rii^  of  withdrawing  any  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  with  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  mag- 
nesia. On  this  account  the  concentration  of  the  liquor  ought  not  to  be  pushed  so  fiur 
as  that  when  it  gets  cold,  it  should  throw  out  crystals,  but  merely  to  the  verge  of 
this  point  This  density  may  be  determined  by  suitable  experimenta.  The  powder 
of  alum  is  also  called^our. 

The  clear  liquor  should  now  be  run  off  into  the  precipitation  cistern,  and  have  the 
sulphate  of  potash  or  chloride  of  potassium,  or  impure  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, added  to  it  The  sulphate  of  potash,  which  is  the  most  direct  forms  18'S4 
parts  out  of  100  of  crystallised  alum;  and  therefore  that  quantity,  or  an  equivalent 
in  chloride  of  potassium,  or  other  potash,  or  ammoniacal  salts,  must  be  introduced 
into  the  aluminous  liqaor.  Since  sulphate  of  potash  takes  10  parts  of  cold  water 
to  dissolve  it,  but  is  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  since  the  precipi- 
tation of  alum  is  more  abundant  the  more  concentrated  the  mingled  solutions  are  it 
would  be  prudent  to  add  the  sulphate  solution  as  hot  as  may  be  convenient :  but  as 
chloride  of  potassium  is  fully  three  times  more  soluble  in  cold  water,  it  is  to  be  preferred 
as  a  precipitant,  when  it  can  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  has,  also,  the  advantage 
of  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  iron  present  into  a  chloride,  a  salt  very  difficult  of 
crystallisation,  and,  therefore,  less  apt  to  contaminate  the  crystals  of  alum.  The 
Quantity  of  alkaline  salts  requisite  to  precipitate  the  alum,  in  a  granular  powder, 
from  the  lixivium,  depends  on  their  richness  in  potash  or  ammonia,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  richness  of  the  liquors  in  sulphate  of  alumina  on  the  other ;  and  this  mast 
be  ascertained,  for  each  large  quantity  of  product,  by  a  preliminary  experiment  in  a 
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inreeipitadon  gUus.  Here,  an  aliqaot  measure  of  the  aluminous  liquor  being  taken, 
the  liquid  precipitant  must  be  added  in  successive  portions,  as  long  as  it  causes  any 
clood,  -when  the  quantity  added  will  be  indicated  by  the  graduation  of  the  Tetael 
A  Tery  exact  approximation  is  not  practicable  upon  the  great  scale ;  but,  as  the 
mother  mters  are  afterwards  mixed  together  in  one  cistern,  any  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant at  one  time  is  corrected  by  excess  of  aluminous  sulphate  at  another,  and 
the  resolting  alum  meal  is  collected  at  the  bottom.  When  &e  precipitated  saline 
powder  is  thoroughly  settled  and  cooled,  the  supernatant  mother  water  must  be 
drawn  off  by  a  pump,  or  rather  a  syphon  or  stopcock,  into  a  lower  cistern.  The 
more  oompletely  this  drainage  is  effeoted,  the  more  easily  and  completely  will  the 
alom  be  purified. 

100  parts  of  alum  are  formed  from  the  sulphate  of  alumina  liquor, 
by  18*32  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
M    13*86  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
or  15*69  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

dolphate  of  ammonia  ia  soluble  in  I  of  hot  and  2  of  cold  water;  sulphate  of  potash  in 
nearly  10,  and  chloride  of  potassium  in  3,  of  water  of  ordinary  temperature ;  alum, 
in  13  parts  of  water.  A  portion  of  the  alum  formed  will  remam  in  solution ;  this 
will  depend  on  the  quanti^  of  liquid ;  the  rest  falls  as  a  powder. 

This  mother  liquor  has  generally  a  specific  grayity  of  1*4  at  a  medium  tempera- 
tmne  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consists  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of 
black  and  red  oxide  of  iron,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  in  certain  localities,  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  when  kelp  salts  have  been  used  as  a  precipitant,  as  also  a  saturated 
solotion  of  sttiphale  of  alumina.  By  adding  some  of  it,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
fresh  lixiTia,  a  portion  of  that  sulphate  is  converted  into  alum;  but,  eventuaily,  the 
mother  water  must  be  evaporated,  so  as  to  obtain  from  it  a  crop  of  ferru^nous 
erjstala;  after  which  it  becomes  capable,  once  more,  of  giving  up  its  alum  to  the 
alkaline  preeipitants. 

When  the  aluminous  lixivia  contain  a  great  deal  of  sulphate  of  iron,  it  may  be  good 
policy  to  withdraw  a  portion  of  it  by  crystallisation  before  precipitating  the  alum. 
With  this  view,  the  liquors  most  be  evaporated  to  the  density  of  1*4,  and  then  run 
off  into  crystallising  stone  cisterns.  After  the  green  vitriol  has  crystallised,  the  liquor 
should  be  pumped  back  into  the  evaporating  pan,  and  again  brought  to  the  density  of 
1*4.  On  adding  to  it,  now,  the  alkalino-saline  preeipitants,  the  alum  will  &11  down 
from  this  concentrated  solution,  in  a  very  minute  crystalline  powder,  easy  to  wash 
and  purify.  But  this  method  requires  more  vessels  and  manipulation  than  the 
preceding,  and  should  only  be  had  recourse  to  from  necessity ;  since  it  compels  us  to 
carry  on  the  manufacture  of  both  the  valuable  alum  and  the  lower  priced  salts  at  the 
same  time ;  moreover,  the  copperas  extracted  at  first  from  the  schist  liquors  carries 
writh  it,  as  we  have  said,  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  alunuoa,  and  acquires  thereby  a 
dnll  aspect ;  whereas  the  copperaa  obtained  after  the  separation  of  the  alum  is  of  a 
brillisnt  appearance. 

Sw  Tie  Waahmg^  or  EdukoraUan,  of  the  Alum  Powder. — This  ciystalline  pulverulent 
matter  has  a  brownish  colour,  fh>m  the  admixture  of  the  ferruginous  liquors ;  but  it 
may  be  treed  tmrn  it  by  washing  with  very  cold  water,  which  dissolves  not  more 
than  one-eighteenth  of  its  weight  of  alum.  After  stirring  the  powder  and  the  water 
well  tc»gether,  the  former  must  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  then  the  washing  must  be 
drawn  oC  A  seeond  washing  win  render  the  alum  nearly  pure.  The  less  water  is 
employed  and  the  more  effectually  it  is  drained  off,  the  more  complete  Is  the  process. 
The  second  water  may  be  used  in  the  first  washing  of  another  portion  of  alum 
powder,  in  the  place  of  pure  water.  These  washings  may  be  added  to  the  schist 
lixivia.    This  powder  is  now  extensively  sold  without  further  manipulation. 

6.  The  Crystattitation, — The  washed  alum  is  put  into  a  lead  pan,  wiih  just  enough 
water  to  dissolve  it  at  a  boiling  heat ;  fire  is  applied,  and  the  solution  is  promoted  by 
stirring.  Whenever  it  is  dissolved  in  a  saturated  state,  it  is  run  off  into  the 
crystallising  vessels,  which  are  called  roehing  casks.  These  casks  are  about  five 
ibet  hi^  uree  fbet  wide  at  the  top,  and  somewhat  wider  at  the  bottom ;  they  are 
made  of  very  strong  staves,  nicely  fitted  to  each  other,  and  held  together  by  strong 
iron  hoops,  which  are  driven  on  pro  tempore^  so  that  they  may  be  easily  knocked  off 
again,  in  ovder  to  take  the  staves  asunder.  The  concentrated  solution,  during  its 
dow  coding  in  these  close  vessels,  forms  large  regular  crystals,  which  hang  down 
fpofm  the  top,  and  prcject  firom  the  sides,  while  a  thick  layer  or  cake  lines  the  whole 
interior  of  Uie  cask.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
weather,  the  hoops  and  staves  are  removed,  when  a  cask  of  apparently  solid  alum  is 
diseloeed  to  view.  The  workman  now  pierces  this  mass  with  a  pickaxe  at  the  side 
near  the  bottom^  and  allows  the  mother  water  of  the  interior  to  run  off  on  the  sloping 
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stone  floor  into  a  proper  cistern,  whence  it  is  taken  and  added  to  another  qoantity  of 
washed  powder  to  be  crystallised  with  it  The  alum  is  next  broken  into  lamps, 
exposed  in  a  proper  place  to  dry,  and  is  then  put  into  the  finished  bing  for  market 
Ttiere  is  sometimes  a  little  insolnble  basic  alum  (subsulphate)  left  at  ihe  bottom  of 
the  cask.  This,  being  mixed  with  the  former  mother  liquors,  gets  sulphuric  acid 
from  them;  or,  being  mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  equally  converted  into 
alum. 

Aium  Liquors.  —  In  the  alum  works  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  eight  different  liqaoxs 
are  met  with. 

1st  **  Raw  Liquor."    The  calcined  alum  shale  is  steeped  in  water  till  the  liquor 
has  acquired  a  specific  gravity  of  9  or  10  pennyweights,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  alum-maker. 
2 ad.  "  Clarified  Liquor."   The  raw  liquor  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point  in  lead 
pans,  and  suffered  to  stand  in  a  cistern  till  it  has  cleared ;  it  is  then  called  cla- 
rified liquor.     Its  gravity  is  raised  to  10  or  11  pennyweights. 
3rd.  '*  Concentrated  Liquor."   Clarified  liquor  is  boiled  down  to  about  20  peony- 
weights.    This  is  kept  merely  as  a  test  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  potash 
salts  used  by  the  alum-maker. 
4th.  **  Alum  Mother  Liquor."    The  alum  pans  are  fed  with  clarified  liquor, 
which  is  boiled  down  to  about  35  or  30  pennyweights,  when  a  proper  quantity 
of  potash  salt  in  solution  is  mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  run  mto  coolers 
to  crystallise.    The  liquor  pumped  from  these  rough  crystals  is  called  ^  alum 
mothers.'* 
5th.  "  SalU  Mothers.**    The  alum  mothers  are  boiled  down  to  a  crystallising 
point,  and  afford  a  crop  of  **  Rough  Epsom,**  which  is  a  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  protoxide  of  iron. 
6th  and  7  th.   *'  Alum  Washings.**    The  rough  crystals  of  alum  (Na   4)  are 
washed  twice  in  water,  the  first  washing  being  about  4  pennyweighta,  the 
second  about  2),  the  difference  in  gravity  being  due  to  mother  liquor  clinging 
to  the  crystals. 
8th.  *'  Tun  Liquor.**    The  washed  crystals  are  now  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  run  into  the  **  roching  tuns  **  (wood  vessels  lined  with  lead)  to  crystallise. 
The  mother  liquor  of  the  **  roch  alum  **  is  called  "  tun  liquor:  "  it  ia,  of  course, 
not  quite  so  pure  as  a  solution  of  roch  alum  in  water. 
The  alum-maker*8  specific-gravity  bottle  holds  80  pennyweights  of  water,  and  by 
10  pennyweights  he  means  10  more  than  water,  or  90. 

The  numbers  on  Twaddle's  hydrometer,  divided  by  2'5,  give  alum-makers'  penny- 
weights. 

The  alum-maker  tests  his  samples  of  potash  salts  comparatively  by  dissolving  equal 
weights  of  the  different  samples  in  equal  measures  of  alum  liquor  at  20  pennyweights, 
heated  up  to  the  boiling-point,  and  weighing  the  quantity  of  alum  crystals  produced 
on  cooling. 

For  the  above  information  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Maurice  Scanlan,  who 
superintended  for  soine  time  the  Mulgrave  Alum  Works. 

He  informs  me  that  6^  tons  of  the  alum  rock  at  the  Mulgrave  Works,  to  the  north 
of  Whitby,  yield,  after  calcination,  &c.,  one  ton  of  alum. 

The  price  varies  with  the  price  of  labour  and  of  sulphur.  Sulphate  of  alumina  ia 
from  7/.  to  Si  per  ton ;  potash  and  ammonia  alum,  921  per  ton  ;  and  alum  cake,  71  lOc 
to  8/.  Their  true  value  consists  in  the  amount  of  soluble  alumina  which  they  contain, 
and  for  calico  printing  also  in  their  freedom  from  iron. 

The  alum  shales  not  being  very  generally  found  over  the  country,  and  nature 
having  interposed  certain  limits  to  the  amount  manufactured  and  the  speed  of  the 
process,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  alum  and  sulphate  of  alumina. 

In  1 743,  Ambrose  Newton  wished  to  economise  the  manufacture  by  boiling  the 
scum  of  the  alum  works,  the  muddy  deposit  in  Yorkshire,  and  adding  to  the  concen- 
trated solution  of  45  pennyweights,  stale  urine,  which  is  ammonia,  until  the  solution 
became  27  pennyweights.  (An  old  method  of  hydrometry  among  alum  makers.) 
The  liquor  stands  **  for  four  days,  and  strikes  out  into  small  allom,  and  afterwards 
melted  and  reached  into  casks,  which  stand  14  days,  and  are  taken  down  and  the 
allom  is  fiuished.'* 

Another  patent  in  1765,  by  Holme,  Cropper,  and  two  Nicholsons,  uses  stale  nrine 
and  kelp  liquor.  They  seem  to  use,  by  a  mistake  in  names,  iron  pyrites  only  for  their 
alum,  but  no  doubt  it  contained  both  iron  and  alumina.  They  took  advantage  of  the 
potash,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  soda,  of  the  kelp. 

In  1780,  Matthew  Sanderson  patented  a  plan  for  making  alum  by  bnmiug  the 
metallic  sulphurets,  obtaining  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  unitiog  it  with  aluminous  earth, 
— a  far-seeing  plan,  not  till  long  after  adopted. 
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In  1794  Lord  DimdoDftld  patented  a  process  for  "  washing  alaminons,  vitriolic,  or 
pyritons  schist  or  materials  with  sea  water  or  solutions  of  salts  containing  mariate  of 
soda,"  or  mixing  mnnate  of  soda  with  alaminoos  or  Titriolated  salts  or  pyritons 
•abstancea.  He  also  proposed  the  nse  of  mnrlstic  acid.  It  is  probable,  then,  that 
both  a  soda-  and  an  aramooia-alun  have  been  manofactnred  when  the  whole  method 
vms  not  Terj  clearly  nndentood. 

Ifaeqner,  Foareroy,and  Vanqaelin  having  discoTcred  tbe  component  parts  of  alam, 
Chaptal  made  it  from  its  elementa,  using  clay.  He  says,  "  Pure  clay  upon  which  the 
solphnric  acid  is  digested  is  dissolred  with  difficulty.**  He  then  says,  **  I  calcine  my 
eiays,  and  reduce  them  into  small  pieces,  which  I  spread  on  the  floor  of  my  leaden 
chambers.  The  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  formed  by  combustion  of  a  mixture  of 
anlphor  and  saltpetre,  expands  itself  in  the  carity  of  these  chambers,  and  exists  for  a 
eertain  time  in  the  vaporous  form.  In  this  form  it  has  a  stronger  action  than  when 
it  has  been  weakened  by  the  auxtnre  of  a  quantity  of  water  more  or  less  considerable, 
so  that  it  seixes  the  earUis,  combines  with  tiiem,  causes  them  to  increase  in  bulk  by 
the  efferreseence  whieh  takes  place,  and  at  the  end  of  several  days  the  whole 
sorfiMe  exposed  to  the  Tapour  is  converted  into  alum.  Care  is  taken  to  stir  these 
earths  from  time  to  time,  that  they  may  successively  present  all  their  surfinces  to  the 
actioD  of  the  acid."  **  But  whaterer  process  may  be  used  to  combine  the  acid  with 
day,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  aluminised  euths  to  the  air  during  a  greater  or 
less  space  of  time,  in  order  that  the  combination  may  be  more  accurate,  and  the  satu- 
ratkn  more  complete."  This  is,  in  fiict,  the  mode  of  making  the  sulphate  of  alumina. 
It  vras  then  dissolved  in  water,  drawn  off  clear,  to  free  it  from  the  silica  and  undis- 
Bolwed  matter,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  potash,  evaporated,  and  crystallised. 

The  manufacture  of  the  alum  from  clay  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  used  in 
Frvnee.  Their  method  at  present,  according  to  Begnault,  is  as  follows :  — **  They 
choose  days,  such  as  kaolins,  which  contain  little  iron.  The  clays  are  then  calcined 
at  a  low  reid  heat  in  a  furnace ;  they  are  ground  to  powder  in  a  mill,  and  mixed  with 
half  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  1*45  specific  gravity.  The  mixture  is  then 
heated  in  another  furnace  until  the  sulphuric  acid  logins  to  cTaporate.  It  is  then 
taken  out,  and  left  to  stand  for  several  days."  After  some  time  the  combination 
becomes  intimate,  and  the  usual  method  of  removing  the  sulphate  of  alumina  from 
the  maoluble  matter  is  resorted  to,  and  the  potash,  or  ammonia-salt,  is  added,  to 
eoovert  it  into  alum. 

The  most  nsual  method  has  been  to  allow  it  to  stand  some  weeks,  or  months,  until 
the  eombination  has  been  effected.  This  has  partially  arisen  fitim  a  supposition  of 
the  necessity  of  giving  it  as  much  time  as  is  needftil  with  tbe  shales,  as  it  was  not 
known  until  lately  how  completely  the  acid  may  decompose  the  di^s. 

A  patent  was  obtained  in  November,  1839,  by  Mr.  William  Wiesmann,  of  Dues- 
burg;  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  alum.  He  subjects  potters'  clay 
to  a  moderate  red  heat,  grinds  it,  and  subjects  the  powder,  in  leaden  pans,  to  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (66^  B.X  taking  care  to  nse  excess  of  clay 
and  a  moderate  heaL  The  mixture  is  to  bo  stirred  till  it  is  dry,  then  treated  with 
boiling  water,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  alumina  formed.  So  fkr  the  pro- 
ceaa  ia  old  and  well  known.  The  novdt^  consists  in  fireeinff  the  saline  solution  from 
iron  by  ferroc^anure  of  potassium  ^pmssiate  of  potash),  when  the  iron  has  been  all 
thrown  down  m  the  form  of  Prussian  blue,  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  super- 
natant pore  sulphate  is  drawn  off^  and  evaporated  till  it  forms,  on  cooling,  a  concrete 
msasy  which  may  be  moulded  into  the  shape  of  bricks,  &c.,  for  the  convenience  of 
packing. 

This  was  manuftctnred  at  Morley,  near  Plympton.  Dr.  Muspratt's  analysis 
makes  it  a  basic  sulphate  « 2  Al'  O*  5  SO*  -i-  38  Aq.  *,  and  he  adds  that  manu&cturers 
objected  to  it  because  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  its  purity  by  its  merely  physical 
appearance.    Mohr's  analysis  gave  ^- 

Alumina      -        -        -        -  1 8*91 

Sulphuric  add      ...  36'24 

•      Water           ....  49-60 

Sdphate  of  potash         -        -  1*50 

His  mode  of  remoTing  iron  by  pmssiate  of  soda  is  rery  successftiL 
By  haTing  an  excess  of  day,  Wiesmann  intended  to  have  dl  his  acid  saturated. 
He  fbund  tb^t  he  codd  not  dissolve  all  the  dumina  by  using  only  its  eqaivdent  ot 
acid ;  he  preferred,  therefore,  to  lose  the  dumina,  as  in  the  other  processes,  from 
ahde  and  dnm*stone. 

Hervey*s  patent  of  1889.  Clay  is  dried,  ground,  and  sieved;  it  is  then  mixed 
with  sdphuric  acid  of  firom  10^  to  80  Twad.,  and  from  4  to  an  equal  quantity  of 
elay,Qsed8O00rdingtoitsqodity.  The  mixture  is  then  wdl  stirred;  a  great  ebdhtion 
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ensues,  and  after  ebnllitioD  it  is  again  stirred.    This  is  the  formation  of  the  sulphate 
of  alamlna,  Tfhich  is  washed  oat,  and  made  into  alum  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  1842  Mr.  Turner  patented  a  method,  said  to  be  originally  Sprengel's  proposal,  of 
extracting  the  alumina  and  potash  from  felspar  to  make  alnm.  The  felspar  is  heated 
with  sulphate  of  potash  to  melting,  then  carbonate  of  potash  is  added.  This  gives  a 
soluble  glass,  which,  in  boiling  water,  takes  up  two-thirds  of  the  silica  and  as  much 
potash  as  was  added  to  the  felspar.  This  being  heated  with  carbonic  acid,  gives  a 
gelatinous  mass  of  silica.  When  dried,  the  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  washed  oat 
The  insoluble  portion  of  the  glass  conuins  the  original  felspar,  minos  two-thirds  of 
its  silica — a  light,  porous  substance,  similar  in  composition  to  elaolite.  This  is 
boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  of  1*2  specific  gravity.  The  intense  heat  needed  has 
prevented  the  success  of  this  process. 

In  1842  Kagenbusch  proposed  to  cover  the  schist  over  with  a  plastering  of  chir,  or 
mud,  for  several  months,  and  wash  with  water ;  then  to  have  it  burnt  in  kilns  fitted 
with  air  holes.  In  this  process  turf  is  used,  on  which  the  schist  rests.  The  air  holes 
regulate  the  combustion,  which  lasts  three  days.     He  uses  keKp  to  obtain  the  alkalL 

In  1850  J.  T.  Wilson  proposed  a  method  of  collecting  the  ammonia  from  smoke, 
and  usiiig  it  in  making  ammonia-alum.  What  is  wanting,  he  supplements  by  potash 
salts,  causing  a  mixed  potash*  and  ammonia-alum  to  be  manufactured. 

In  1854  Richardson  adds  iron  pyrites,  to  increase  the  amount  of  sulphur,  and,  eon- 
sequently,  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  shale;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  osed. 

In  1855  Dr.  Frankland  precipitated  the  subsulphate  of  alumina,  and  added  solphorie 
acid,  thus  obtaining  the  base  by  a  small  expendiiare  of  precipitant 

In  1856  J.  Metcalf  makes  a  cake  similar  to  the  alum-cake  described  at  pi  118 ;  hot 
he  uses  coarse  clay. 

In  1856  Henry  Pease  and  Thomas  Richardson  mix  clay  with  chloride  of  potaasiom, 
or  with  common  salt ;  they  convert  both  into  sulphates  ;  the  muriate  set  free  dis- 
solves the  alumina,  and  the  chloride  of  aluminum  formed  is  used  as  alum. 

In  1856  Spilsburg's  patent  purposed  to  make  alum  from  kryolite. 

The  Boghead  Cannel-coal  ash  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  alumina,  whieli 
it  has  been  proposed  to  dissolve  for  making  alum;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found 
a  convenient  material. 

Alum  Manufacture  simplified, — The  alum  shale,  or  schist,  is  the  material  whenee 
the  alumina  is  obtained :  this  shale  is  roasted  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to 
render  it  porous  and  more  absorbent  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  To  the  roasted  shale, 
sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*75  is  added,  by  which  means  sulphate  of  alumina 
is  formed.  In  order  to  wash  out  from  the  almost  dry  mass  this  sulphate  of  alumina, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  the  equivalent  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  necessary 
to  constitute  the  formation  of  the  double  salt  of  alumina  and  ammonia,  the  boiling 
hot  mother  liquor  of  a  previous  operation  is  employed  ;  and,  as  this  mother  liquor, 
when  removed  from  the  alum  crystallisers,  contains  free  sulphuric  acid,  the  ammonia 
from  a  still,  containing  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas  works,  is  distilled  into  it, 
and  the  boiling  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  thus  formed  dissolves  out  the 
sulphate  of  alumina  from  the  shale.  The  alum  liquor  thus  obtained  is  of  such  a 
specific  gravity,  that  it  crystallises  without  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  evapo- 
ration, and  thus  a  considerable  saving  in  fuel  is  effected.  In  order  to  obtain  ammo- 
niacal salts,  such  as  sulphate  and  chloride,  with  the  greatest  possible  economy,  a 
series  of  t*o  or  more — say,  for  instance,  four — cylindrical  boilers  are  employed, 
each  of  which  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  above  the  other  that  the  contents  of  the 
upp^'r  boiler  may  be  drawn  off  into  the  one  next  below  it  The  uppermost  boiler  is 
provided  with  an  exit  pipe,  and  has  also  a  supply  pipe,  connecting  the  boiler  with  a 
reservoir  of  ammoniacal  gas  liquor.  Into  the  lowermost  vessel  of  the  series  pai^ses  a 
pipe  conveying  high  pressure  steam,  by  means  of  which  the  liquor  In  the  boiler  soon 
becomes  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  The  vapour  of  ammonia  and  water  passes  off 
through  an  exit  pipe  into  the  boiler  placed  next  above  it  in  the  series,  the  liquor 
in  which  also  quickly  boils,  and  vapour  of  ammonia  and  water  pass  off  in  the  same 
way  as  before  to  the  next  vessel  above  it  and  so  throughout  the  series.  By  the  time 
the  vapour  of  ammonia  passes  off  from  the  uppermost  boiler,  it  has  been  so  concen- 
trated that,  on  passing  it  into  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  a  concentrated  solution  of 
either  alkaline  salt  is  obtained,  of  sufficient  specific  gravity  to  crystallise  without 
evaporation,  and  thus  a  considerable  saving  in  fhel  and  time  is  effected,  and  the 
ammoniacal  liquor  most  thoroughly  exhausted.  Fresh  supplies  of  ammoniacal  liquor 
are  constantly  furnished  to  the  uppermost  vessel  from  the  reservoir ;  the  partially 
exhausted  liquors  are  run  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  vessels  in  succession,  and  the 
exhausted  liquors  run  off  to  waste,  frum  time  to  time,  from  the  lowermost  vessel  of 
the  series. 

Alum  is  made  extensively  in  England  and  France  from  an  artificial  sulphate  of 
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almniiiA.  For  this  porpose  ela)rt  are  chosen  m  free  as  possible  from  carbonate  of 
lime  and  oxide  of  iron.  They  are  calcined  in  a  reTcrberatory  famace,  in  order  to 
expel  the  water,  to  peroxidise  the  iron,  and  to  render  the  alumina  more  easily  acted 
on  by  the  aeid.  The  expulsion  of  the  irater  renders  the  clay  pontns  and  capable  of 
absorbing  the  solphnric  acid  by  capillary  attraction.  The  peroxidation  of  the  iron 
Tenders  it  less  soluble  in  the  sulphorie  acid ;  and  the  silica  of  the  clay,  by  reacting  on 
the  alomfna,  impairs  its  aggregation,  and  makes  it  more  readily  sttracted  by  the  acid. 
The  day  should  therefore  be  moderately  calcined ;  but  not  so  as  to  indurate  it  like 
pottery  ware,  for  it  would  then  suifer  a  species  of  siliceous  combination  which  wouid 
make  it  resist  the  action  of  acids.  The  clay  is  usually  calcined  in  a  reTcrberatory 
lamaee,  the  flame  of  which  serves  afterwards  to  heat  two  evaporating  pans  and  a 
basin  for  containing  a  mixture  of  the  calcined  clay  and  sulphuric  acid,  ^s  soon  as 
the  clay  has  become  fHable  in  the  fomace  it  is  taken  out,  reduced  to  powder,  and 
passed  through  a  fine  siere.  With  100  parts  of  the  pulverised  clay,  45  parts  of 
mlphorie  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*45,  are  well  mixed,  m  a  stone  basin,  arched  over 
with  brickwork.  The  flame  and  hot  air  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  are  made  to  play 
along  the  mixture,  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  evaporating  alum-schist  liquors. 
(See  Soda.)  The  mixture,  being  stirred  from  time  to  time,  is,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days,  to  be  raked  out,  and  to  be  set  aside  in  a  warm  place,  for  the  acid  to  work  on 
the  clay,  during  six  or  eight  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  must  be  washed,  to 
extract  the  sulphate  of  alumina.  With  this  view,  it  may  be  treated  like  the  roasted 
alum  ores  above  described.  If  potash-alnm  is  to  be  formed,  this  sulphate  of  alumina 
is  evaporated  to  Uie  specific  gravity  of  1*38;  but  if  ammonia-alum,  to  the  specific 
gravi^  of  only  1  -24 ;  because  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  being  soluble  in  twice  its 
weight  of  water,  will  cause  a  precipitation  of  pulverulent  alum  ftx)m  a  weaker  solution 
of  sulphate  of  slumina  than  the  less  soluble  sulphate  of  potash  could  do. 

In  preparing  alum  from  clay  or  shale,  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  so  much  and 
no  more  heat  be  applied  to  the  clay  or  shale,  in  the  first  instance,  as  will  just  expel 
the  water  of  combination  without  inducing  contraction.  A  temperature  of  600^  F. 
ia  well  adapted  to  effect  this  olject,  provid^  it  be  maintained  for  a  sufficient  period. 
When  this  has  been  carefully  done,  the  silicate  of  alumina  remaining  is  easily  enough 
acted  npon  by  sulphuric  acid,  either  slightly  diluted  or  of  the  ordinary  commercisl 
atrength.  The  best  form  of  apparatus  is  a  leaden  boiler,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
perforated  septum  or  partition,  also  in  lead ;  though  on  a  very  large  scale,  brickwork 
set  in  clay  might  be  employed.  Into  one  of  the  compartments  Uie  roasted  clay  or 
shale  should  be  put,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  being  added,  the  bottom  of  the  other 
eompartment  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  well-regulated  fire,  or,  what  is 
better,  heated  by  means  of  steam  through  the  agency  of  a  coil  of  leaden  pipe.  In 
this  way  a  circulation  of  the  fluid  takes  phwre  throughout  the  mass  of  shale ;  and,  as 
the  alumina  dissolves,  the  dense  fluid  it  produces,  falling  continually  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler,  is  replaced  by  dilute  acid,  which,  becoming  in  its  turn  saturated, 
foils  like  the  first ;  and  so  on  in  succession,  until  either  the  whole  of  the  alumina  is 
taken  up,  or  the  acid  in  great  part  neutralised.  The  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina 
thus  obtained  is  sometimes  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  sold  under  the  name  **  concen- 
trated alnm;"  but  more  genenlly  it  is  boiled  down  until  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
aboat  I  -36 ;  then  one  or  other  of  the  carbonates  or  sulphates  of  potash  or  ammonia, 
or  chloride  of  either  base,  or  a  mixture  of  these,  is  added  to  the  boiling  fluid,  and 
as  soon  as  the  solution  is  complete,  the  whole  is  run  out  into  a  cooler  to  crystallise. 
The  roogh  alum  thus  made  is  sometimes  purified  by  a  subsequent  recry stall  isation, 
after  which  it  is  **  roched'*  for  the  market  —  a  process  intended  merely  to  give  it  the 
ordinary  commercial  aspect,  but  of  no  real  value  in  a  chemical  point  of  view. 

The  manufoctnre  of  alum  is  now  taking  an  entlrelynew  shape,  and  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  Hr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Pochin  threaten  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  manufac- 
tore  in  the  north-west 

Mr.  Spence,  who  has  a  manufactory  of  ammonia-alam  at  Manchester,  called  the 
Pendleton  Alum  Works,  and  another  at  Ooole,  in  Yorkshire,  has  now  become  the 
largest  maker  of  this  substanco  in  the  world,  as  his  regular  production  amounts  to 
upwards  of  100  tons  per  week.  In  this  process,  which  he  has  patented,  he  uses  for 
the  producUon  of  his  sulphate^-alnmioa  solution  the  carbonaceous  shale  of  the  coal 
measure.  This  substance  contains  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
and,  when  ignited  by  a  small  quantity  of  burning  coal,  the  combustion  continues  of 
itsell  To  insure  this  the  shale  is  spread  into  long  heaps  not  exceedinff  18  inches 
in  height,  and  having  a  brick  drain  running  along  each  to  supply  air ;  in  Uiis  manner 
it  slowly  calcines:  this  process  must  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  vitrify  the  shale. 
After  calcination  it  is  boiled  and  digested  in  large  leaden  pans,,  heated  by  fire,  witii 
sulphuric  acid  of  1*4  specific  gravity.  After  SO  to  40  hours  of  digestion  the  sulphate 
of  alumina  formed  is  run  into  another  leaden  pan,  and  the  boiling  vapour  from  the 
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ammonia  liquor  of  the  gas  works  is  passed  into  it,  until  so  mneh  alamina  is  comliiiied 
with  the  solution  as  to  form  ammonia-alom.  The  solation  is  then  mn  into  shaltow 
leaden  coolers  and  the  alnm  crystallises.  It  is  then  porified  and  washed  much  in  the 
usual  way,  only  that  the  process  is  conducted  so  as  to  cause  much  less  labour  than  st 
older  alum  works. 

Alum  Cake. — This  substance  owes  its  value  to  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  alumina  it 
contains,  and  is  in  fact  another  means  of  making  soluble  alumina  aeoesaible.  We 
have  already  seen  the  many  attempts  to  obtain  alumina  from  day,  and  the  tedious 
nature  of  the  operation  of  solution  in  acid,  as  well  as  the  long  ^fker-processes  of  Ird- 
yiation  and  conversion  into  sulphate  of  alumina,  or  into  alum,  by  reboiltng  or 
crystallising.  Mr.  Pochin,  of  Manchester,  has  found  a  method  of  removing  all  the 
difficulties,  both  of  the  first  and  after  processes.  He  uses  very  fine  china  clay,  finee 
from  iron,  heats  it  in  a  furnace,  mixes  it  thoroughly  with  acid,  and  finds  that,  when 
the  process  is  managed  carefully,  the  combination  of  the  alumina  and  sulphuric  aeid 
is  not  only  complete,  but  so  violent  that  he  is  obliged  to  dilute  his  acid  considerably, 
in  order  to  calm  the  action.  When  mixed,  it  is  pasMd  into  cisterns  with  movable  sides, 
where,  in  a  few  minutes,  it  heats  violently  and  boils.  The  thick  liquid  gradually  be- 
comes thicker,  until  it  is  converted  into  a  solid  porous  mass — the  pores  being  made 
by  the  bubbles  of  steam  which  rise  in  the  mass,  which  is  not  fluid  enough  to  contract 
to  its  original  volume.  The  porous  mass  is  perfectly  drv,  although  retaining  a  large 
amount  of  combined  water.  It  retains,  of  course,  all  the  silica  of  the  original. day, 
but  this  is  in  such  fine  division  that  ever^  particle  appears  homogeneous.  The 
silica  gives  it  a  dryness  to  the  touch  not  easily  gained  by  the  sulphate  only. 

When  pure  sulphate  of  alumina  is  wanted  in  solution,  the  silica  is  allowed  to  pre- 
cipitate before  using  it  but,  in  many  cases,  the  fine  silica  is  no  hindrance;  then  die 
solution  is  made  use  of  at  once. 

Our  Imports  of  Axim  were :  ^- 


Rock  . 

Not  Rock 


1855. 
895  cwts. 


1856. 
401  cwts. 
504     „ 


Our  Exports  fh)m  1858  to  1856  being  as  follows  :  — 


Russia  (southern  ports) 
Hanse  Towns 
Holland      - 

Portugal  (and  the  Asores) 
Sardinia     -        -        - 
Austrian  territories 
Turkey      -        -        - 
British  North  America 
United  SUtes      - 
Prussia       ... 
Tuscany     ... 
Gibraltar    ... 
Norway      ... 
Syria  and  Palestine     • 
Morocco     .        -        - 
Other  countries  - 


1853. 


cwU. 
3,313 
14,251 
6,583 
3,053 
2,486 
5,804 
2,709 
2,719 


15,158 


56,076 


1854. 


2,312 

8,889 
3,345 
2,976 
9,885 
1,278 
8,127 
2,096 


9,181 


38,089 


1855. 


4,452 
2,116 
7.978 
9,860 
7,249 
8,583 
991 
1,545 
2,827 
2,265 


9,882 


57,698 


1856. 


4,548 
2,294 
6,004 
9,989 
6,290 
.  3,009 
14,870 


1,981 

2,498 

1,237 

13,252 


64,972 


About  1100  tons  of  alum  have  been  exported  from  China,  chiefly  to  India,  within 
a  short  period.    The  Chinese  use  alum  very  largely  in  their  cements. 

The  alum  mines  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peh-kwan  harbour,  2®  9'  10"  N., 
\%o  32/  6''  E.  Ten  alum-making  establishments  appear  to  exist  there,  and  the  pro- 
cess, as  described  in  the  North  China  Mail,  is  similar  to  that  employed  where,  in  this 
country,  the  alum-shale  is  used. — R  A.  S. 

ALUMINA.  (Al'0*,51'4)  This  is  the  only  oxide  which  the  metal  aluminium 
forms,  and  it  is  assumed  to  be  a  sesquioxide  on  account  of  its  isomorphism  with 
sesquioxide  of  iron. 

The  occurrence  of  alumina  in  the  native  state  has  been  before  mentioned,  and  the 
several  minerals  will  be  found  described  elsewhere. 
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It  ia  obtamcd  iii  the  state  of  hydrate  from  oemmoii  alum  CKO,SO*s  AlK)*,S80*-f 
84HO)  by  adding  a  aoladon  of  ammonia  (or  better,  carbonate  of  ammonia)  to  the 
latter  aalt  and  boiling.  The  precipitate  ia  white,  and  gelatinous  in  a  high  degree,  and 
retahia  the  Mdts,  in  the  presence  of  which  it  has  been  formed,  with  remarkable  per- 
tinacity, so  that  it  is  Tery  difleolt  to  wash. 

By  drying  and  igniting  this  hydrmte,  the  anhydrous  alumina  i»  produced ;  but  it 
may  be  obtained  more  readily  by  b*eating  ammonia-alum  (NH^O,  80" ;  APCaSCH  -(- 
S4HO).  All  the  constituents  of  th|s  salt  are  Tolatile,  with  the  exception  of  the  alumina. 
It  is  ifis(dnble  in  water,  but  soluble  both  in  acids  and  alkalis.  Towards  the  former 
it  plays  the  part  of  a  base,  producing  the  ordinary  alumina  salts  ;  whilst,  with  the 
latter,  it  also  enters  into  combination,  but  in  this  case  it  is  an  acid,  forming  a  series 
of  compounds  which  may  be  called  aluminates. 

The  important  a|q>lication  of  alumina  and  its  compounds  in  the  arts  of  dyeug  and 
calico  printing  depends  upon  a  peculiar  attraction  which  it  possesses  for  organic 
bodies.  This  affinity  is  so  strong,  that  when  digested  in  solutions  of  yegetable 
colouring  matters  the  alumina  combines  with  and  carries  down  the  colouring  matter, 
remoTing  it  entirely  from  the  solution.  Pigments  thus  obtuoed,  which  are  com- 
binations of  alumina  with  the  yegetable  colouring  matters,  are  called  **  lakes/' 

Alumina  has  not  only  an  affinity  for  the  colouring  matters,  but  at  the  same 
time  also  for  the  Tegetable  fibres,  cotton,  silk,  wool,  &c. ;  and  hence,  if  alumina  be 
precipitated  upon  doth  in  the  presence  of  a  colouring  matter,  a  most  iotimate  union 
is  effected  between  the  doth  and  the  colour.  Alumina,  when  employed  in  this  way, 
la  called  a  **  mordant** 

Other  bodies  have  a  similar  attraction  for  odourmg  matters,  e.g.  binoxide  of  tin 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron :  each  of  these  gires  its  peculiiff  shade  to  the  colour  or  com- 
bination, alumina  chan^g  it  least 

SoimAle  Madijkation  of  Ahtmma, — Mr.  Walter  Cmm*  has  diseOTered  a  peculiar 
soluble  modification  of  alumina.  The  biacetate  of  dumina  has  been  found  by 
Mr.  Cmm  to  possess  the  Tery  curious  property  of  parting  with  its  acetic  acid  until 
the  whole  is  expelled,  by  the  long-oontinued  application  of  heat  to  a  solution  of 
this  salt ;  the  alumina  remdns  in  the  solution  in  a  soluble  dlotropic  condition.  Its 
coagnlum  with  dyewoods  is  translucent,  and  entirely  dififerent  from  the  opaque 
cakes  formed  by  ordinary  alumina;  hence  this  solution  cannot  act  as  a  mordant  But 
thia  adtttion  of  dumina,  which  is  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent,  has  the  alumina 
aeparated  from  it  by  the  slightest  causes.  A  minute  quantity  of  either  an  acid,  an 
alkali,  even  of  a  nentrd  sdt,  or  of  a  vegetable  colouring  matter,  effects  the  change. 
The  predpitated  dumina  is  insoluble  m  acids,  eren  Mling  sulphuric ;  this  shows 
another  allotropic  condition.  But  it  is  dissdred  by  caustic  alksdii,  by  which  it  is 
restored  to  its  common  state. — H.  M.  W. 

ALUMINA,  ACETATE  OF.  The  acetates  of  alumina  are  extensively  used  in 
the  arts  on  account  of  the  property  which  they  possess  of  being  readily  decomposed 
with  depodtion  of  their  dumina  on  the  fibre  of  cloth ;  hence  they  are  used  as  mor- 
dants, in  the  manner  described  under  Calico  Puntihg  ;  and  sometimes  in  dyeing 
they  are  mixed  with  the  solution  of  a  colouring  matter ;  in  this  the  textile  fabric  is 
immersed,  whilst,  on  heating,  the  alumina  is  precipitated  upon  the  fabric,  which,  in 
consequence  of  its  affinities  before  alluded  to,  carries  down  the  colouring  matter  with 
it,  and  fixea  it  on  the  doth. 

The  acetate  of  dumina  thus  employed  is  obtained  by  treating  sulphate  of  dumina 
with  neutrd  acetate  of  lead,'  and  filtering  off  the  solution  from  the  precipitate  of  sd- 
pbate  of  lead.  Acetate  of  lime  is  also  used ;  but  the  sdphate  in  this  case  does  not 
leave  the  solution  so  clear  or  so  rapidly. 

According  to  Mr.  Wdter  Crum*,  the  solution  resdting  fVom  the  decomposition 
of  sulphate  of  dumina  ( AI*  O*,  3  SO*)  by  monobasic  acetate  of  lead  contains  the  salt 
Al^CSC^H'O*  (biacetate  qf  alumina),  together  with  one  equitdent  of  free  acetic 
add,  the  compound  AP 0^,30^ IPO* not  appearing  to  exist  By  evaporating  this 
solution  at  low  temperatures,  tjg.  in  a  very  thin  layer  of  flud  below  38^0.  (lUO^F.), 
Crum  obtained  a  fixed  residue  completely  sduble  in  water,  the  composition  of  which, 
in  the  dry  state,  approached  A1«0*,  2  C*H»0»+4H0.— H.  M.  W. 

ALUMINA,  NITRATE  OF.  According  to  Ordway  C^Siliman's  Joumd," iv. 80), 
a  concentrated  acid  solution  of  alumina  in  nitric  acid  deposits  rhombic  crystals  con- 
taining A1'0\  8  NO'-f  16  HO.  By  the  action  of  this  salt  on  hydrate  of  dumina 
basic  salts  are  dso  formed. — H.  M.  W. 

ALUMINA,  SILICATES  OF.     Silicate  of  alumina  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
day  (jiphkk  see) ;  it  occurs  also  associated  with  the  silicates  of  iron,  mag* 

■  Chemical  Society's  Quarterly  Journul,  vl.  216. 
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nesia,  lime,  and  the  alkalis  in  a  great  TarieCy  of  mineralfl,  which  will  be  found 
described  elsewhere.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are  the  felspars  and  the  seoiit«s. 
See  Clat. 

Of  course,  being  present  in  clay,  silicate  of  alumina  is  the  essential  oonstittient  ot 
porcelain  and  earthenware.     See  Eabthenware  and  Poacelain. — H.  If.  W. 

ALUMINA,  SULPHATE  OF.  The  neutral  sulphate  of  alumina,  AI'C,  380"  + 
18 HO,  which  is  obtained  by  dissolving  alumina  in  sulphuric  acid,  crystallises  in  needles 
and  plates ;  but  sulphuric  acid  and  alumina  combine  in  other  proportions,  e^.  a  salt  of 
the  formula  Ai*  O*,  3  80*+  Al'  O*  was  obtained  by  Mons,  and  the  solution  of  this  salt, 
when  largely  diluted  with  water,  splits  into  the  neutral  sulphate  and  an  insoluble 
powder  containing  APO",  3SO'+2  APO'  +  9  HO.  This  subsalt  forms  the  mineral 
aluminite,  found  near  NewhaTcn,  and  was  found  by  Humboldt  in  the  schists  of  the 
Andes. 

The  sulphate  of  alumma  is  now  extensively  nsed  in  the  arts  instead  of  alum,  under 
the  name  of  **  concentrated  alum."  For  most  of  the  purposes  fbr  which  alum  is  em- 
ployed, the  sulphate  of  potash  is  an  unnecessary  constituent,  being  only  added  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  purification  of  the  compound  from  iron  ;  for  in  consequence  of 
the  ready  crystallisability  of  alum,  this  salt  is  easily  purified.  Nevertheless,  ^^ies- 
mann  has  succeeded  in  removing  the  iron  from  the  crude  solution  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  obtained  by  treating  clay  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  adding  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  which  throws  down  the  iron  as  Prussian  blue ;  the  solution,  when  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  is  found  to  consist  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  containing  about  7  per 
cent  of  potash  alum.  1500  tons  of  this  article  were  produced  at  Newcastle- on-Tyne 
alone  in  the  year  1854.     See  also  Alum. — H.  M.  W. 

ALUMINIUM.  iSym.  AL,  equiv.  13*7.)  The  name  Aluminium  is  derired 
from  the  Latin  alumen^  fbr  alum,  of  which  salt  this  metal  is  the  notable  constituent. 

Aluminium,  though  never  found  in  the  f^ee  state,  occurs  extensively  diffused  in 
nature  in  alumina  and  certain  of  its  salts,  especially  the  silicates. 

The  native  varieties  of  anhydrous  alumina  are,  the  sapphire,  ruby,  and  comndam 
(which  see),  whilst  the  hydrate  occurs  in  nature  in  the  minerals,  diaspore  and  gibbsite. 
But  the  chief  <^uantity  of  aluminium  is  found  in  the  endless  varieties  of  the  mineral 
silicates  of  alumma  with  other  bases,  such  as  the  felspars,  micas,  many  kinds  of  day, 
the  zeolites,  &c. 

Alumina  was  first  decomposed  by  Davy,  who  discovered  the  metal  soon  after 
decomposing  the  other  earths  and  alkalis ;  but  he  never  seems  to  have  obtained  it 
without  some  mixture  of  potassium.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  earth  was 
completely  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  him. 

Wohler  obtained  aluminium  pure  in  1827  *  by  the  reduction  of  the  chloride  of 
aluminum  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder.  Later  (1845)  f.  he  succeeded  by  the  same 
process  in  obtaining  it  in  globules,  which  he  describes  as  tin  white,  tolerably  mal- 
leable and  ductile,  not  materially  oxidised  by  exposure  to  the  air,  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  2'5,  but,  when  hammered,  of  2*67  ;  unacted  upon  by  water  at  the  common  tem- 
perature, but  slowly  disengaging  hydrogen  from  water  at  the  boiling  point 

In  1854  X  Deville*s  first  experiments  on  the  preparation  and  properties  of  alumi- 
nium were  published.  The  method  he  adopted  for  the  liberation  of  the  metal  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  originally  employed  by  Wohler.  But,  by  dint  of  im- 
provements in  the  details  of  the  process,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  metal  in 
larger  globules,  which  were  silver  white,  having  a  fUsing  point  nearly  approaching 
that  of  silver,  which  were  unoxidised  when  exposed  to  the  air,  even  in  a  f^ed  state, 
and  remaining  bright  even  in  boiling  water,  unattacked  by  either  dilute  or  ooncentrated 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold  ;  but  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolu- 
tion of  hydr(»gen. 

(Erstcd  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  prepare  the  chloride  of  aluminium  §,  and  it  is 
even  ^  stated  that  he  also  procured  the  metal  by  the  following  method :  "  Pure 
alumina  intimately  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal  was  introduced  into  a  portelain 
tube  ;  through  this,  when  strongly  heated,  a  stream  of  chlorine  was  directed,  and  the 
chloride  of  aluminium  formed  was  collected  in  a  separate  vessel  By  mixing  Uiis  com- 
pound with  an  amalgam  of  potassium,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter 
b:dy,  and  immediately  heating  the  mixture,  chloride  of  potassium  was  found,  and  Uie 
aluminium  combined  with  the  mercury.  This,  on  being  distilled  out  of  contact  with 
the  air,  gave  off  the  mercury,  whilst  alnnUnium  remained  in  the  form  of  a  metallic 
button,  closely  resembling  tin/'  (| 

Deville*s  researches  raised  the  hope  that  the  metal  might  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  become  of  high  technical  importance,  since  it  was  probable  that  the 

•  Poggendorr*  Amialen,  xl.  146.  f  Ann.  Ch.  el  Phara.,  IlIU  422. 

X  ComptM  Rendos,  xuviil.  279.  §  FeruiMl,  Bui.  det  Sc.  mathinuit..  Ae.  1826,  S75. 
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ehloride  of  •hDniniimi  nught  be  decompowd  hj  cheaper  netelf  tt  a  higlier  tempen- 
tare  ;  and  he  oVtaincd  a  grant  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  for  ue  purpose  of 
I^oieeatmg  his  inTettigationa  on  a  sufficient  scale. 

Bonsen  also  showed  in  1864  *  that  almnininm  ooold  be  obtained  in  regnline  masses 
by  submitting  the  doable  ehloride  of  alnminiom  and  sodium  or  potassium  to  electro- 
lysis in  a  fused  state. 

By  ibsiag  the  chloride  of  aluminium  (obtained  by  the  process  which  will  be  found 
described  under  the  head  of  the  chloride)  with  an  equal  equivalent  of  common  salt, 
he  obtained  a  double  chloride,  which  fbsed  below  200^  C.  (860^  F.),  and  from  which  the 
metal  is  readily  reduced  by  the  same  electrolytic  process  previously  employed  by 
Bnnsea  in  the  case  of  magnesium  (whidk  «ee). 

Bonsen  pointed  out  that  the  discrepancy  existing  in  the  properties  of  the  metal  in 
the  two  states,  as  obtained  respectively  by  Wdhler  and  Deville,  arose  from  its  physical 
condition ;  for  Bnnsen  found  that  it  was  only  the  massive  metal  which  possessed  the 
properties  ascribed  to  it  by  Deville,  that  in  fact  the  pulverulent  modification  does 
deoompow  water  at  100°  O,  as  stated  hj  Wohler. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Deville  published  the  results  of  his  experiments  upon  the 
production  of  alaminium  on  a  larger  scalcf  He  quite  gave  up  the  hope  of  succeeding 
in  effecting  the  reduction  of  the  chlorides  by  any  of  the  common  metals.  He  ad- 
hered to  Wohler^s  and  Bunsen's  methods,  carrying  them  out  on  a  larger  scale,  with 
modifications  and  improvements  io  the  details,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  metal 
in  such  quantities,  and  thus  to  study  its  properties  with  so  much  success,  as  to  suggest 
nameroos  applications,  the  probability  oSf  which  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  ori- 
ginal diaeoverers.  Very  great  credit  is  therefore  due  to  Bl  Deville,  alUiough  it  is  the 
practice  amongst  the  German  chemists  to  detract  tnm,  or  even  deny,  his  merit. 

The  followmg  is  the  method  described  by  IL  Deville  for  the  preparation  of  this 
interesting  metaL 

Having  obtained  the  chloride  of  aluminium,  he  introduces  into  a  wide  glass 
(or  porcelain)  tube  200  or  300  grammes  of  this  salt  between  two  plugs  of  asbestos 
(or  in  a  boat  of  porcelain  or  even  copper),  sUows  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  pass 
from  the  ^erator  through  a  desiccating  bottle  containing  sulphuric  acid  and 
tubes  contaming  chloride  of  calcium,  and  finally  through  the  tube  containing  the 
ehloride ;  at  the  same  time  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  the  chloride,  to  drive  off  any  free 
hydrochloric  acid  which  might  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  it  He  now 
introduces  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  tube  a  porcelain  boat  containing  sodium  ;  and 
when  the  sodium  is  fbsed  the  chloride  of  aluminium  is  heated,  until  its  vapour  comes 
in  contact  with  the  fused  sodium.  A  powerfbl  reaction  ensues,  considerable  heat  is 
evolved,  and  by  continuing  to  pass  the  vapour  of  the  chloride  over  the  sodium  until 
the  latter  is  all  consumed,  a  mass  is  obtained  in  the  boat  of  the  double  chloride  of 
aluminium  and  sodium  (NaCI,  AP  CI"),  in  which  globules  of  the  newly  reduced  metal 
are  suspended.  It  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  hydrogen,  and  then  the  mass  is  treated 
vitb  water,  in  which  the  double  chloride  is  soluble,  the  globules  of  metal  being 
unacted  upon. 

These  small  g^bnles  are  finally  fhsed  together  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  by  heating 
them  strongly  under  the  fused  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  or  even 
under  common  salt 

This  process,  which  succeeds  without  much  difficulty  on  a  small  scale,  is  performed 
far  more  successfully  as  a  manufacturing  operation.  Two  cast-iron  cylinders  are 
now  employed  instead  of  the  glass  or  porcelain  tube,  the  anterior  one  of  which 
contains  the  chloride  of  aluminium,  whilst  in  the  posterior  one  is  placed  the  sodium 
in  a  tray,  about  10  lbs.  being  employed  in  a  single  operation.  A  smaller  iron 
cylinder  intermediate  between  the  two  former  is  filled  with  scraps  of  iron,  which 
serve  to  separate  iron  from  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  aluminium,  by  converting  the 
perchloride  of  iron  into  the  much  leas  volatile  protochloride.  Thiey  also  separate 
free  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  sulphur. 

During  the  progress  of  the  operation  the  connecting  tube  is  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  about  400^  to  600^  F. ;  but  both  the  cylinders  aro  but  very  gently  heated,  since  the 
chloride  of  aluminium  is  volatile  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  the  reaction 
between  it  and  the  sodium  when  once  commenced  generates  so  much  heat  that 
frequently  no  external  aid  is  required. 

P^eparatkm  o/Ahtminitm  bjf  Elecirofynt,  —  Mr.  Goro  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
pfartcs  of  copper  coated  trith  aluminium  by  the  electrolysis  of  solutions  of  chloride  of 
ainminiimi,  acetate  of  alumina,  and  even  common  alum  % ;  but  the  unalloyed  metal 
cannot  be  obtvned  bv  the  electrolysis  of  solutions.  Deville,  however,  produced  it  in 
considerable  quantines  by  the  method  <»iginally  suggested  by  Bunsen,  vis.  by  the 

•  Fogf  Am.  Mil.  MS.  f  ComplM  Rendos,  xxzlx.  8S1 .  X  Phil.  Bfag.  Tli.  M7. 
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electrolysis  of  the  Aised  doable  cUoride  of  alamioimn  and  lodiimi  (KaF,  At*F^; 
but  Btnce  thia  process  is  far  more  troablesome  and  expensire  than  its  redaction  hj 
Bodiam,  it  has  been  altogether  superseded. 

Prepartitum  of  Aluminium  from  Kryoiite. — So  earl^  as  March  30, 1855*  a  specimen  of 
aluminiom  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  Friday  eyeaing  meetings  of  the  Royal  Ixutita- 
tion,  which  had  been  obtained  in  Dr.  Percy's  laboratory  by  Mr.  Allan  Dick,  bj  a 
process  entirely  different  from  that  of  DeTiUe,  which  promised,  on  acooontof  its  great 
simplicity,  to  snpersede  all  others.*  It  consisted  in  heating  small  pieces  of  aodiam, 
placed  in  alternate  layers  with  powdered  kryolite,  a  mineral  now  found  in  oonaider- 
able  abundance  in  Greenland,  which  is  a  double  finoride  of  alamininm  and  aodioni, 
analogous  to  the  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodinm,  its  formula  being-  Na  F, 
Al*  P.  The  process  has  the  advantage  that  one  of  the  materials  is  furnished  readj 
formed  by  nature. 

The  experiment  was  only  performed  on  a  small  scale  by  Mr.  Dick  in  a  fdadmiBi 
crucible  lined  with  magnesia  ;  the  small  globules  of  metal,  which  were  obtained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mass  of  fuseid  salt,  being  subsequently  fused  together  under  chloride 
of  potassium  or  common  salt. 

Before  the  description  of  these  experiments  was  pablished,  M.  Rose,  of  Berlin, 
published  a  paper  in  September,  1855,  on  the  same  soijectf  In  Rose*s  experiments 
he  employed  cast-iron  crucibles,  in  which  was  heated  ten  parts  of  a  mixture  of  eqnal 
weights  of  kryolite  and  chloride  of  potassium  with  2  paits  of  sodium.  The  olomi- 
nium  was  obtained  in  small  globules,  which  were  fused  together  under  diloride  of 
potassium,  as  in  Mr.  Dicks'  experiments. 

Rose  experienced  a  slight  loss  of  aJumtnium  by  Aision  under  chloride  of  potasaiiim, 
and  found  it  more  advantageous  to  perform  this  fusion  under  a  stratum  of  the  double 
chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  as  DeviUe  had  done. 

He  never  succeeded  in  extracting  the  whole  quantity  of  aluminium  present  in  the 
kryolite  (13  per  cent),  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ready  oxidisability  of  the  metal 
when  existing  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  as  some  of  it  invariably  doea. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  has  since  been  made  4o  obtain  alnminiom  mi 
the  large  scale  m>m  kryolite,  probably  from  the  supply  of  the  mineral  not  proving  so 
abundant  as  was  at  one  time  anticipated. 

In  all  the  processes  which  have  been  foond  practieable  on  any  considerable  acale, 
for  the  manufiicture  of  aluminium,  the  powerful  affinitiea  of  sodium  are  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  it  fhmi  its  compounds.  The  problem  of  the  dimination  of 
the  price  of  aluminium  therefore  resolves  itself  into  the  improvement  of  the  methods 
for  procuring  sodium,  so  as  to  diminish  the  cost  of  the  latter  metal.  M.  Deville's 
attention  was  therefore  directed,  in  the  early  steps  of  the  inquiry,  to  this  point ;  and 
very  considerable  improvements  have  been  made  by  him,  which  will  be  found  fully 
described  under  the  head  of  Sodium. 

Deville  %  has  since  suggested  the  employment  at  once  of  the  double  salt  of  chloride 
of  aluminium  and  chloride  of  sodinm  (NaCi,  Al*  CI*)*  instead  of  the  simple  chloride 
of  aluminium,  so  as  to  obtain  the  metal  by  means  of  sodium.  He  uses  400  parts 
of  this  double  salt,  200  of  common  salt,  200  of  fiuor  spar,  and  75  to  80  of  sodium. 
The  above-mentioned  salts  are  dried,  powdered,  and  mixed  together ;  then  with  these 
the  sodium,  in  small  pieces,  is  mixed,  and  the  whole  heated  in  a  crucible  under  a 
layer  of  common  salt  After  the  reaction  is  complete,  the  heat  is  raised  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  separation  of  the  aluminium  in  the  form  of  a  botton.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  kryolite  was,  with  advantage,  substituted  for  the  floor  spar. 

C.  Brunner§  employs  artificially  prepared  fluoride  of  aluminium;  but  thia 
method  cannot  offer  any  advantage  over  the  employment  of  the  chloride,  which  is 
cheaper,  or  the  kryolite,  which  nature  affords. 

Properties, — The  metal  is  white,  but  with  a  bluish  tinge;  and  even  when  pare 
has  a  lustre  far  inferior  to  silver. 

Specific  gravity,  2*56,  and,  when  hammered,  2*67. 

Conducts  electricity  eight  times  better  than  iron,  and  is  feebly  magnetic. 

Its  fnsing  point  is  between  the  melting  poinu  of  sine  and  silver. 

By  electrolysis  it  is  obtained  in  forms  which  DeviUe  believes  to  be  regular  oeta- 
hcdra ;  but  Rose,  who  has  also  occasionally  obtained  aluminiam  in  a  crystalline  state 
(from  kryolite),  denies  that  they  belong  to  the  regular  system. 
.  When  pare,  it  is  unoxidised  even  in  moist  air;  but  most  of  the  commercial  spe- 
cimens (probably  from  impurities  present  in  the  metal)  become  covered  with  a 
bluish-grey  tarnish.  It  is  unaffected  by  cold  or  boiling  water ;  even  steam  at  a  red 
heat  is  but  slowly  decomposed  by  it 

It  is  not  acted  upon  by  cold  nitric  acid,  and  only  very  slowly  dissolved  even  by  the 

•  Phtl.  Msff  X.  364.  •!•  Pog i{endorf,  AnDalen.  «nd  Pbil.  Mag.  x.  83IL 
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boiling  acid;  scarcely  attacked  by  dilate  tolpharic  acid,  but  readily  diMoWed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolntioD  of  hydrogen. 

Svlphnretted  hydrogen  and  solphidef  have  no  action  upon  it ;  and  it  is  not  cTen 
attacked  b^  foaed  hydrated  alkalis.  Professor  Wheatstone*  has  shown  that  in  the 
Toltaic  senes,  alamininm,  although  having  so  small  an  atomic  number,  and  so  low  a 
specific  giavity,  is  more  e  eetro-negati^e  than  zinc ;  bat  it  is  positive  to  cadmium,  tin, 
lead,  irwu  copper,  and  platinum. 

JmpmriiiM  m  AUtrntntuau —  Many  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  properties  of  alumi- 
nium, as  obtained  by  different  experimenters,  are  due  to  the  impurities  which  are 
present  in  it. 

If  the  naphtha  be  not  carefully  remoTed  from  the  sodium,  the  aluminium  is  liable 
to  contain  carbon. 

Frequently,  in  preparing  aluminium,  by  the  action  of  the  chloride  on  sodium,  by 
Derille's  original  process,  copper  boats  have  been  used  for  holding  the  sodium ;  in 
this  case  tiie  metal  becomes  contaminated,  not  only  with  copper,  but  also  with  any 
other  metals  which  may  be  present  in  the  copper — e.  g,  Salm-Horstmar  f  found  copper 
in  the  aluminium  sold  in  Paris,  and  Erdmann  detected  zinc  % ;  and  in  every  case  the 
metal  is  very  liable  to  become  mixed  with  silicon,  either  from  the  earthenware 
tubes,  boats,  or  crucibles,  hence  Salvetat  found,  even  in  the  aluminium  prepared  by 
DeriUe  himself  2*87  per  cent  of  silicon,  9-40  of  iron,  6*38  of  c<^per,  and  traces  of 
lead. 

The  following  analysis  of  commercial  aluminium  was  communicated  to  the  British 
Association,  at  its  meeting  in  1857,  by  Professor  Mallet 
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Alloys  o/Muminium. — Very  small  quantities  of  other  metals  suffice  to  destroy  the 
malleability  and  ductility  of  aluminium.  An  alloy  containing  only  ^ih  of  iron  or 
copper  cannot  be  worked,  smd  the  presence  of  -^th  copper  renders  it  as  brittle  as  glass. 
Silver  and  gold  produce  brittleness  in  a  less  degree.  An  alloy  of  5  parts  of  silver 
with  100  of  aluminium,  is  capable  of  being  worked  like  the  pure  metal,  but  it  is  harder, 
and  therefore  susceptible  of  a  finer  polish ;  whilst  the  alloy,  containing  10  per  cent  of 
gold,  is  softer,  but,  nevertheless,  not  so  malleable  as  the  pure  metaL  The  presence 
of  even  jj^th  part  of  bismuth  renders  aluminium  brittle  in  a  high  degree. 

These  statements  by  Tissier  §,  however,  require  confirmation ;  for  Debray  states  that 
aluminium  remains  malleable  and  tough  when  containing  as  much  as  8  per  cent  of 
iron,  or  10  per  cent  of  copper,  but  that  a  larger  quantity  of  either  of  these  metals 
renders  it  brittle. 

It  is  curious  that  only  3  per  cent,  of  silver  are  sufficient  to  give  aluminium  the 
hrUliam'e  and  colour  of  pure  silver,  over  which  the  alloy  has  the  great  advantage  of  not 
being  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

On  the  other  hand,  small  quantities  of  aluminium  combined  with  other  metals 
change  their  properties  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Thus  copper  alloyed  with  only 
■j^  of  its  weight  of  aluminium  has  the  colour  and  brilliance  of  gold,  and  is  still  very 
malleable  {Tissier') ;  and  when  the  aluminiom  amounts  only  to  ^th  (t.e.  20  per  cent), 
the  jdloy  is  quite  white  (Debray). 

An  alloy  of  90  parts  of  copper  and  10  of  aluminium  is  harder  than  common  bronze, 
and  is  capable  of  being  worked  at  high  temperatures  easier  than  the  best  varieties  of 
iron.    Lu'ger  quantities  of  aluminium  render  the  metal  harder  and  brittle.— Z>«6ray.  j| 

An  alloj  of  I. 00  parts  of  silver  with  5  of  aluminium  is  as  hard  as  the  alloy 
employed  m  the  silver  coinage,  although  the  other  properties  of  the  silver  remain 
unchanged  {Tissier),    Similar  alloys  have  likewise  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Percy .^ 

Messrs.  Calvert  and  Johnson  describe**  an  alloy  of  25  parts  aluminium  to  75  of 
iron,  which  has  the  valuable  property  of  not  oxidising  by  exposure  to  moist  air. 

Uses  of  Alumimum. —  No  very  important  application  of  aluminium  has  yet  been 
made,  although,  at  the  time  M.  Deville's  experiments  were  commenced,  sanguine 
hopes  were  entertained  that  aluminium  might  be  produced  at  a  price  sufficiently 
low  to  admit  of  its  practical  application  on  a  large  scale,  these  anticipations  have 
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not  been  realised ;  and  as  yet,  on  account  chiefly  of  its  high  price*,  the  applieattooi 
vhich  have  been  made  of  this  interesting  metal  are  bnt  few. 

Its  low  specific  gravity,  combined  with  sufficient  tenacity,  recommends  it  for  insnj 
interesting  uses.  The  fhu!tional  weights  used  by  chemists,  which  are  made  of  pUti- 
nam,  are  so  extremely  small  that  they  are  constantly  being  lost ;  their  much  greater 
Tolume  in  aluminium  renders  this  metal  peculiarly  suitable.  In  the  coostructinn  of 
the  beams  of  balances,  strength  combined  with  lightness  are  desiderata;  and  M. 
Deyille  has  had  very  beautiful  balance  beams  made  of  this  metal ;  but  at  present  iti 
high  price  has  prevented  their  extensive  adoption. 

These  same  qualities  render  this  metal  suitable  for  the  construction  of  helmets  aad 
other  armoar ;  but  at  present  these  are  but  curiosities,  and  are  likely  to  remaiD  so, 
unless  some  cheaper  method  of  eliminating  the  metal  than  by  the  agency  of  lodiom 
be  discovered. 

Its  quality  of  being  unacted  upon  by  oxygen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  many 
acids,  would  suggest  numerous  applications,  if  it  were  sufficiently  cheap;  e  g.  it  might 
be  used  for  coating  other  metals,  as  iron,  lead,  &c.,  to  protect  them  from  mst,  inttead 
of  paint  t  It  would  be  particularly  useful  for  covering  the  pipes  and  cisteni 
employed  in  water  supply,  and  thus  preventing  the  accidents  which  are  eonsaotly 
resulting  from  the  action  of  water  on  lead. 

This  metal  has  been  proposed  for  making  spoons,  &c^  instead  of  silver.  It  cer- 
tainly has  the  advantage  of  not  being  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  but  those 
which  the  writer  has  seen  have  a  dull  leaden  hue — fkr  inferior,  even,  to  somewhat 
tarnished  silver  in  brilliance, — and  would  certainly  not  be  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
public. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  employ  aluminium,  on  account  of  its  sonorousnen  aad 
ductility,  for  making  piano-forte  wires.  It  was  also  imagined  tbat  it  might  be  used 
in  making  bells  ;  but  Mr.  Denison  has  quite  set  this  question  at  rest  No  one  who 
heard  the  sound  of  his  alummium  bell  will  again  think  of  such  an  application. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  applications  of  aluminium  <  at  least,  in 
a  scientific  point  of  view)  that  has  been  made,  is  the  recent  one  by  Deville  tod 
Wohler,  of  employing  it  in  the  production  of  crystalline  aliotropic  modification!  of 
certain  other  elements  hitherto  unknown  in  Uiat  state ;  e.  g.  boron,  silicon,  and 
titanium  (which  see).  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  these  elements,  in  the  amorphoos 
state,  dissolve  in  fused  aluminium,  and,  on  cooling  the  molten  solution,  they  slowly 
separate  from  the  aluminium  in  the  crystalline  state. 

Our  first  importation  of  aluminium  was  in  1856,  to  the  value  of  .35/1— H.  M.  W. 

ALUMINIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF  (Al«Cl«— 133-9).  Preparation,— Cblon^e  of 
aluminium  cannot  be  prepared  by  treating  alumina  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  chlorides  ;  for  on  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  hydrochloric 
acid  is  evolved  and  alumina  alone  remains. 

The  method  at  present  used  is,  in  principle,  the  same  as  that  originally  suggested 
by  (Ersted,  which  has  since  found  numerous  other  applications.  It  is  impossinle  to 
convert  alumina  into  the  chloride  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  alone ;  at  any  tem- 
perature the  chlorine  is  as  incapable  of  displacing  the  oxygen  fh>m  the  aiumioa  as  it 
would  fh>m  lime.  But  if  the  attraction  of  the  chlorine  for  the  metal  be  supported  by 
the  affinity  of  carbon  for  the  oxygen,  then  the  compound  is,  as  it  were,  torn  asunder, 
carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide  resulting  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  chloride  of  ala- 
minum  on  the  other. 

On  the  large  scale  the  chlorine  is  passed  over  a  previously  ignited  mixture  of  clay 
and  coal  tar,  contained  in  retorts  like  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal^  gas, 
which  are  heated  in  a  furnace ;  the  chloride,  which  on  account  of  its  volatility  js 
carried  off;  being  condensed  in  a  chamber  lined  with  plates  of  earthenware,  where  it 
is  deposited  in  a  crystalline  mass. 

Properties. — It  is  a  yellowish  crystalline  solid,  readily  decomposed  by  the  moisture 
of  the  air  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  alumina,  volatile  at  a  dull  red  heat  It  i^  ^^^ 
soluble  in  water,  but  cannot  be  recovered  by  evaporating  the  solution.  —  H.  M.  ^^-  , 

ALUMINIUM.  FLUORIDE  OF.  (Al«  P)  The  existence  of  the  fluoride  of 
aluminium  in  nature,  the  form  of  the  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and  alnminiaip, 
namely,  Na  F,  AP  F',  as  kryolite,  and  the  use  of  this  mineral  in  the  manuftctore  of 
aluminium,  has  been  already  alluded  to.  The  fluoride  of  aluminium  likewise  ezisU 
in  two  other  minerals,  namely,  the  topas  r3(Al«0\  Si  0«)  +  (Al«  0»  + AI*F^]  «n<^ 
pycnite,  3  ( Al«  0»,  8i  O')  +  Al«  P.  J 
The  pure  fluoride  can  only  be  obtained  artificially  by  dissolving  pure  alnnunnii^ 

*  The  present  pricii  of  Aluminium  in  London  It  Af .  perounce,  whllit  only  In  March,  1856,  Jurt  '^ 
H.  Dpviile't  expertmento  had  been  made.  It  cott  3^  per  ounce.  . 

t  It  U  calculated  that  more  than  a  million  tterllng  ig  annuallr  expended  In  the  metropoH*  ^  "* 
paint  necefaary  to  protect  (he  Iron-work  from  decay.^A«v.  J,  Barlow, 
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in  liydrofiiiorie  acid.    It  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  doable  lalta  with  the  fluorides 
of  potasaiiim  and  sodiam. — H.  M.  W. 

ALUM,  NATIVE.  This  term  includes  several  compounds  of  sulphate  of  alumina 
with  the  sulphate  of  some  other  hase,  as  magnesia,  potash,  soda,  the  protoxides  of 
iron,  manganese,  &c.  They  occur  generally  as  eiBorescenoea,  or  in  fibrous  masses ; 
when  crystallised  they  assume  octahedral  formsw 

Native  alum  is  soluble  in  water,  and  has  an  astringent  taste,  like  that  of  the  alom 
of  commerce. — H.  W.  B. 

ALUM  SHALEL  The  chief  natural  source  from  which  the  alum  of  commerce  is 
derived  in  this  country.  It  occurs  in  a  remarkable  manner  near  Whitby,  in  York- 
shire, and  at  Hurlet  and  Campsie,  near  Glasgow.  A  full  description  of  the  alum 
shale,  and  of  the  processes  by  which  the  crystallisable  alum  is  separated,  will  be  found 
under  Axnx. 

ALUMSTONE,  or  ALUNITE  (Ahm,  Fr.;  Alawuteim,  Germ.).  This  mineral  is 
compoaed  of  alumina  37 '13,  solphuric  acid  38*53,  potash  11 -34,  water  13-00.  Silica 
is  also  frequently  present  as  an  impurity,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent  It 
is  a  white,  greyish,  or  reddish  mineral,  affording  a  white  streak,  and  an  uneven,  flat, 
conchoidal  fracture,  which  is  splintery  in  the  massive  varieties.  It  is  transparent  or 
subtranalncent 

Alumstone  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  alum  of  commerce,  which  is  obtained  fh)m 
it  in  crystals  after  fluent  roasting,  and  lixiviation  in  water. 

Alumstone  is  found  at  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  in  the  Roman  States  (sometimes 
in  ciystals);  at  Ellzabethpol,  in  Georgia;  at  Pic  de  Sancy,  in  France,  and  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  The  compact  varieties  flrom  Hungary  are  so  hard  as  to  be 
used  for  millstones. — Dana, 

AMADOU.  {Amadou,  Fr.;  ZunderKhwamm,  Gr.)  The  name  of  a  spongy  com- 
bustible substance,  prepared  from  a  species  of  agaric,  the  boletut  igmariuM^  which  grows 
on  the  trunks  of  cherry  trees,  ashes,  beeches,  &c.;  it  is  sometimes  known  as  spunk, 
and  as  touchwood,  but  commonly  in  this  country  it  is  called  German  tinder.  It  must 
be  plucked  in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  This  plant  grows  horisontally 
on  the  several  trees  on  which  it  is  indigenous :  when  it  makes  its  first  appearance  it 
.  is  a  little  round  wart-like  body,  not  larger  than  a  pea ;  it  gradually  increases  in  size 
and  hardness  till  it  becomes  of  a  darkish  brown,  and  is  as  large  as  an  apple.  It  after- 
wards takes  a  horizontal  direction,  forms  a  border,  and  becomes  covered  with 
numerous  closely  packed  tubes  on  its  under  sur&ce.  When  the  plant  is  full  grown 
the  tub«  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  and  of  a  hard  woody  texture,  and  the  upper 
surface  is  of  various  colours,  disposed  in  grey,  '^rown,  or  clouded  rings.  It  is  pre- 
pared hy  removing  the  outer  bark  with  a  knife,  and  separating  carefully  the  spongy 
substance,  of  a  yellow  brown  colour,  which  lies  within  it,  fh>m  the  ligneous  matter 
below.  This  substance  is  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  beat  with  a  mallet  to  soften  it,  till 
it  can  be  easily  pulled  asunder  between  the  fingers.  In  this  state  the  boUtuM  is  a 
valuable  substance  for  stopping  oozing  hiemorrhages,  and  some  other  surgical  pur- 
poses. To  convert  it  into  tinder  it  must  receive  a  finishing  preparation,  which  con- 
sists in  boiling  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  nitre ;  drying  it,  beating  it  anew,  and  putting 
it  a  second  time  into  the  solution.  Sometimes,  indeed,  to  render  it  very  inflammable, 
it  is  imbued  with  gunpowder,  whence  the  distinction  of  black  and  brown  amadou. 

All  the  puff-balls  of  the  hfcopodhan  genus  of  plants,  which  have  a  fleshy  or  fila- 
mentous structure,  yield  a  tioder  by  soaking  in  gunpowder  water.  The  Hindoos 
employ  a  leguminous  plant,  which  they  call  jo/k,  for  the  same  purpose.  Its  thick 
spongy  stem,  being  reduced  to  cbarooal,  takes  fire  like  amadou. 

AMALGAM.  When  mercury  is  alloyed  with  any  metal,  the  compound  is  called 
an  amalgam  of  that  metal ;  as,  for  example,  an  amalgam  of  tin,  bismuth,  &c 

Some  amalgams  are  solids  and  others  fluids ;  the  former  are  often  crystalline,  and 
the  latter  may  be  probably  regarded  as  the  solid  amalgam  dissolved  in  mercury. 

SUeer  Amalgam  may  be  formed  by  mixing  finelv-divided  silver  with  mercury.  The 
best  process  is  to  precipitate  silver  tram  its  solution  by  copper,  when  we  obtain  it  in 
a  state  of  fine  powder,  and  then  to  mix  it  with  the  mercury. 

A  native  amalgam  at  mercury  and  silver  occurs  in  fine  crystals  in  the  mines  of  the 
Palatinate  of  Moechellandsberg:  it  is  said  to  be  found  where  the  veins  of  copper  and 
silver  intersect  each  other.  C^na  reports  its  existence  in  Hungary  and  Sweden,  at 
AUemont,  in  Dauphine;  Almaden,  in  Spain,  and  in  Chili ;  and  he  quotes  the  following 
analyses :  — 

Silver.  Mercury. 

MoscheOandsberg       -        -        .    36-0    ...    64*0  by  Klaproft 

Ditto                 ...    260    -        -        .    73*8  „   Heyer. 
Allemont 27*5    -        -        -    72*5   „   Cordier. 

If  six  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  two  parts  of  a  saturated 
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eolation  of  the  protonitrate  of  mercury  are  mixed  with  an  amalgam  of  silver  ooe  part 
and  mercury  seven,  the  solution  is  speedily  filled  with  heautifiol  arborescent  crystals 
— ^tfae  Arbor  Diance^  the  tree  of  Diana, — or  the  silver  tree. 

Gold  Amalgam  is  made  by  heating  together  mercury  with  g^ins  of  gold,  or 
gold-foil ;  when  the  amalgiun  of  gold  is  heated,  the  mercury  is  volatilised  and  the 
gold  left  This  amalgam  is  employed  in  the  process  known  as  that  of  fire  gilding, 
although,  since  electro-gildiag  has  been  introduced,  it  is  not  so  frequently  employed. 
A  gold  amalgam  is  obtained  from  the  platinum  region  of  Columbia ;  and  it  has  beea 
reported  from  California,  especially  from  near  Mariposa.  Schneider  gives  its  com- 
posilTon,  mercury,  57  40 ;  gold,  38*89  ;  silver,  5'0. 

Tin  Amalgam,  — By  bringing  tinfoil  and  mercury  together,  this  amalgam  is  formed, 
and  is  used  for  silvering  looking-glasses,  (See  Silykrino  Glass.)  If  melted  tin 
and  mercury  are  brought  together  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  mercury  and  one 
part  tin,  the  tin  amalgam  is  obtained  in  cubic  crystals. 

Electric  Machine  Amalgam. —  Mdt  equal  parts  of  tin  and  zinc  together,  and  com- 
bine these  with  three  parts  of  mercury :  the  mass  must  be  shaken  until  it  is  cold ;  the 
whole  is  then  rubbed  down  with  a  small  quantity  of  lard,  to  give  it  the  proper 
consistence. 

Amalgam  Copper,  for  stopping  teeth.  The  French  dentists  have  long  made  use  of 
this  for  stopping  teeth.  It  is  sold  in  small  rolls  of  about  a  drachm  and  a  half  in 
weight ;  it  is  covered  with  a  greyish  tarnish,  has  a  hardness  much  greater  than  that 
of  bone,  and  its  cohesion  and  solidity  are  considerable.  When  heated  nearly  to  the 
point  of  boiling  water  this  amalgam  swells  up,  drops  of  mercury  exuding,  which  dis- 
appear again  on  the  cooling  of  the  substance.  If  a  piece,  thus  heated,  be  rubbed  op 
in  a  mortar,  a  plastic  mouldable  mass,  like  poor  clay,  is  obtained,  the  consistence  of 
which  may,  by  continued  kneading,  be  increased  to  that  of  fat  clay.  If  the  moulded 
mass  be  left  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  it  hardens,  acquiring  again  its  former  properties, 
without  altering  its  specific  gravity.  Hence  the  stopping,  after  it  has  hardened, 
remains  tightly  fixed  in  the.  hollow  of  the  tooth.  The  softening  and  hardening  may 
be  repeated  many  times  with  the  same  sample.  Pettenkofer  ascribes  these  phenomena 
to  a  state  of  amorphism,  with  which  the  amalgam  passes  from  the  crystalline  condi- 
tion in  the  process  of  softening.  All  copper  amalgams  containing  between  0*25  to 
0*30  of  copper  exhibit  the  same  behaviour.  The  above  chemist  recommends,  as  the 
best  mode  of  preparing  this  amalgam,  that  a  crystalline  paste  of  sulphate  of  suboxide 
of  mercury  (prepared  by  dissolving  mercury  in  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a  gentle 
heat)  be  saturated  under  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  60^  to  70^,  with  finely 
divided  reguline  copper  (prepared  by  precipitation  from  sulphate  of  copper  with  iron). 
One  portion  of  the  copper  precipitates  the  mercury,  with  formation  of  sulphate  of 
copper ;  the  other  portion  yields  with  mercury  an  amalgam :  100  parts  of  disserved 
mercury  require  the  copper  precipitated,  by  iron,  from  232*5  parts  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  As  in  dissolving  the  mercury  the  protoxide  is  easily  formed  instead  of  the 
suboxide,  particularly  if  too  high  a  temperature  be  maintained,  it  is  advisable,  in  order 
to  avoid  an  excess  of  mercury  in  the  amalgam,  to  take  223  parts  of  sulphate  of  copp^, 
and  to  add  to  the  washed  amalgam,  which  is  kept  stirred,  a  quantity  of  mercury  in 
minute  portions,  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  suboxide  contained  in  the  mercury 
salt,  until  the  whole  has  become  sufficiently  plastic.  This  amalgam  ma^  be  obtained 
by  moistening  finely-divided  copper  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sub- 
oxide of  mercury,  and  then  triturating  the  metal  with  mercury  in  a  warmed  mortar. 
The  rubbing  may  be  continued  for  some  time,  and  may  be  carried  on  under  hot 
water,  mercury  being  added  until  the  required  consistence  is  attained. 

A  remarkable  depression  of  temperature  during  the  combination  of  amalgams  has 
been  observed  by  several  chemists. 

Dobereiner  states  that  when  816  grains  of  amalgam  of  lead  (404  mercury  and  412 
lead)  were  mixed,  at  a  temperature  of  68°,  with  688  grains  of  the  amalgam  of 
bismuth  (404  mercury  and  284  bismuth)  the  temperature  suddenly  fell  to  30^^  and  by 
the  addition  of  808  grains  of  mercury  (also  at  68°)  it  became  as  low  as  17°;  the 
total  depression  amounting  to  51°. 

In  certain  proportions  of  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  fusible  metal  (tin,  lead,  and 
bismuth)  with  mercury,  Dobereiner  formed  surprising  depressions  of  temperature ;  the 
temperature,  he  records  of  one  experiment,  sank  instantly  fh>m  65°  to  14°. 

AMALGAMATION.     See  Mercury  and  Silver. 

AMARINE.  (C*H'»N«)  An  organic  base  produced  fW>m  bitter  almond  oil. 
The  oil  is  first  treated  with  ammonia,  by  which  means  hydrobenzamide  is  formed: 
the  latter,  on  boiling  with  potash,  undergoes  a  curious  change  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  amarine.  Amarine  and  hydro^nzamide  are  isomeric  or  polymeric,  the  per- 
centage composition  being  the  same  in  both.^C.  G.  W. 

AMB  AR,  LIQUID.  {Ambre,  Liquide,  Fr.)  In  former  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  the 
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liquid-ABbar,  as  it  irw  etSkd,  waa  oonfoimded  with  liquid  stomx  or  stjraz.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  HqMid-ambar  ahfraeiflua  of  Linnsus,  growing  in  Loaisiana  and  Mexico, 
wfaereaa  the  ttarax  is  procured  chieflj— it  ia  now  entirely—from  Trieste ;  and  it  is 
extracted  from  the  Ograx  qfficinaiiM,  which  grows  in  Tarioas  parts  of  Greece. 
Perrira,  quoting  Bachner*s  **  Repertoriom,"  informs  us  that  the  storax  is  known  in 
the  East  as  hmkmri-jag.  Liqoid-amhar  is  rarely  used  in  any  art  or  manufhcture. 
It  is  brownish  ash-grey,  of  the  consittenoe  of  turpentine,  dries  up  readily,  smells 
agreeably,  like  bensoin,  has  a  bitterish,  sharp,  burning  taste ;  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of 
alcoho/,  and  contains  only  1*4  per  cent,  of  benzoic  acid. 

AMBER.  (^iKvm,  Fr. ;  Bernstein,  Germ.)  The  Electron  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom 
this  substance  appears  to  haye  been  well  known.  From  its  peculiar  property  of 
manifesting  electrical  phenomena,  we  have  derired  our  word,  eUctneity,  It  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  names  of  l^fncuriwmj  and,  because  of 
itt  supposed  Tegetable  origin,  mcdnum.  The  ancients  also  gave  the  name  dectnm  to 
a  yellow  metal  containing  gold  and  silver. 

Amber  is  a  mineral  solid,  of  a  yellow  colour  of  various  shades,  which  burns  quite 
away  with  flame,  and  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  nearly  the  same 
proportions,  and  in  the  same  state  of  combination,  as  vegetable  resin.  The  chemical 
composition,  according  to  SekrHtUr^  is: — 

Carbon 78  82 

Hydrogen    --------     10*22 

Oxygen       --------     io-9 

Its^  specific  gravity  varies,  by  Dr.  lire's  trials,  from  1080  to  1*085.  It  becomes 
negatively  and  powerfully  electrical  by  friction.  When  applied  to  a  lighted  candle  it 
takes  fire,  swells  considerably,  and  exhales  a  white  smoke  of  a  pungent  odour  ;  but 
does  not  run  into  drops.  Copal,  which  resembles  it  in  several  respects,  differs  in 
beio^  softer,  and  in  melting  into  drops  at  the  flame ;  and  mellite,  or  honey-stone, 
which  is  a  mineral  of  a  similar  colour,  becomes  white  when  laid  on  a  red-hot  coal. 

The  texture  of  amber  is  resino-vitreons,  its  fracture  conchoidal,  and  lustre  glassy. 
It  is  perfectly  homogeneous ;  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  gypsum,  and  to  take  a  fine 
polish.  It  is,  however,  scratched  by  calcareous  spar.  When  amber  is  distilled  in  a 
retort,  crystalline  needles  of  succinic  acid  sublime  into  the  dome,  and  oil  of  amber 
drops  from  the  beak  into  the  receiver.  Fossil  resins,  such  as  that  of  Hi^j^h^rate, 
found  in  the  London  clay  formation,  do  not  afford  succinic  acid  by  heat ;  nor  does 
copaL  Amber  is  occasionally  fbnnd  of  a  whitish  and  brownish  colour.  The  Rev. 
F.  W.  Hope,  F.R.&,  in  his  paper  on  the  **  Succinic  Insects,"  states  them  to  be  alto- 
gether extra-European.  **  Amber  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  gravel -pits  near 
London,  and  I  have  seen  specimens  which  were  found  in  Hyde  Park.  At  Aldborough 
after  a  raking  tide,  it  is  thrown  on  the  beach  in  considerable  quantities,  along  with 
masses  of  jet.— 2f«p.  F,  W,  Hope,  Trans.  Ent  Soc. 

The  most  interesting  fact  relative  to  this  vegeto-mineral  is  its  geological  position, 
which  is  very  characteristic  and  well  determined.  It  is  found  almost  uniformly  in 
separate  nodules,  disseminated  in  the  sand,  clay,  or  fragments  of  lignite  of  the  plastic 
claj  formation,  situated  between  the  calcaire  grotner  (crag  limestone)  of  the  tertiary 
strata  above,  and  the  white  chalk  below.  The  size  of  these  nodules  varies  from  a 
nut  to  a  man's  head;  but  this  magnitude  is  very  rare  in  true  amber.  It  does  not 
occur  either  in  continuous  beds,  like  the  chalk  flints,  or  in  veins ;  but  it  lies  at  one 
time  in  the  earthy  or  firiable  strata  which  accompany  or  include  the  lignites;  at 
another  entangled  in  the  lignites  themselves.  The  pieces  of  amber  found  in  the 
sands,  and  other  formations  evidently  alluvial,  those  met  with  on  the  sea-coasts  of 
certain  countries,  and  especially  Pomerania,  come  undoubtedly  from  the  above 
geological  formation ;  for  the  organic  matters  found  still  adhering  to  the  amber  leave 
DO  doubt  as  to  its  primitive  place.  Amber  does  not,  therefore,  belong  to  any  postdi- 
luvian or  modem  soil,  since  its  native  bed  is  covered  by  three  or  four  series  of  strata, 
often  of  considerable  thickness,  and  well  characterised,  proceeding  upwards  fh>m  the 
plastic  clay  which  includes  the  amber  :  these  are,  the  crag  limestone,  the  bone 
^psnm,  with  its  marls,  (he  marly  limestone,  the  upper  marl  sandstone,  which  covers 
It,  and,  lastly,  the  freshwater  or  lacustrine  formation,  often  so  thick,  and  composed  of 
calcareous  and  siliceous  rocks. 

The  amber  bed  is  not,  however,  always  covered  with  all  these  strata;  and  it  is 
even  rare  to  see  a  great  mass  of  one  of  them  above  the  ground  which  contains  it : 
because,  were  it  buried  under  such  strata,  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  ^uch 
circumstances  as  would  lay  it  spontaneously  open  to  the  day.  The  true  yellow 
amber  belongs  therefore  to  the  plastic  clay  formation  intermediate  in  England 
between  the  chalk  and  the  London  clay.  The  vegetable  origin  of  amber  is  satisfac- 
torily determined  by  ita  chemical  composition, — its  optical  properties,  as  shown  by 
Sir  David  Brewster^— 4md  by  the  condition  in  which  insecU  and  the  remains  of  insecu 
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are  found  in  this  resin,  along  with  fragments  of  leares  and  stalks.  Certain  fiuiuliei 
of  insects  occur  more  abondantl  j  than  others.  Thus  the  hymemopterot  or  imects  witli 
foar  marked  membranaceous  wings,  as  the  bee  and  wasp,  are  not  abundant  The 
diptera,  or  insects  with  two  winn,  as  gnats  and  flies,  are  more  numeroos.  Then 
come  the  spider  tribe,  some  coUoptera  (insects  with  crustaceons  shelU  or  dytn, 
which  shut  together  and  form  a  longitudinal  suture  down  the  back),  or  beetkt— 
principally  those  which  live  on  trees,  as  the  elatgrides,  or  leapers,  and  the  ekiy»omelida. 
The  insects  appear  eridentljr  to  have  struggled  after  being  entangled  in  the  then 
Tiscous  fluid,  and  occasionally  a  leg  or  a  wing  is  found  at  some  distanoe  from  the 
body,  which  had  been  detached  in  the  efforts  of  ^e  insect  to  escape  from  the  resin. 
Goppert  has  named  the  tree  supposed  to  have  yielded  the  amber,  Pinita  iuednifer. 

Germar  and  Schwciger  state  that  the  insects  enveloped  in  amber  are  in  genenl 
such  as  sit  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  live  in  the  figures  of  their  bark.  TheM 
naturalists  have  not  been  able  to  refer  them  to  any  living  species ;  but  it  has  been 
observed  that  they  resemble  more  the  insects  of  hot  climates  than  those  of  the  teInp^ 
rate  zones.  D.  T.  Tessler  sent  to  the  Exhibition  in  1 851,  a  piece  of  amber  coDtiimog 
the  leg  of  a  toad.  Amber  is  found  abundantly  on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltie, 
occuring  from  Dantzic  to  Memel,  especially  between  Pillau  and  Dorfe  Gross-flob- 
nicken.  It  occurs  also  on  the  coast  of  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  in  Gallieis,  near 
Lemberg,  and  at  Missan,  in  Poland ;  in  Moravia,  at  Boskowitz  ;  in  the  Uralian  Moun- 
tains, Russia;  near  Christiania,  Norway;  in  Switzerland,  near  Basle,  and  other  places. 
Small  quantities  are  occasiooally  found  in  the  clay  of  the  Paris  and  the  Xondon  hasios. 
On  the  Sicilian  coast  amber  is  sometimes  found  having  a  peculiar  blue  tinge. 

Amber  is  collected  on  the  coast  of  Prussia  in  several  ways.  It  is  found  in  the 
beds  of  streams ;  in  the  sand-banks  of  rivers ;  in  i>ieces  thrown  up  by  the  aea  and 
rounded  by  the  waves ;  it  is  sought  for  in  the  clifE^  and  in  some  placet  mining 
operations  for  it  are  carried  on. 

The  amber  flshers,  clothed  in  leather  dresses,  wade  into  the  sea,  and  seek  to 
discover  the  amber  floating  on  its  surface,  which  they  secure  with  bag  nets  hung  it 
the  ends  of  long  poles.  They  conclude  that  much  amber  has  been  detached  from  itt 
bed,  when  they  discover  many  pieces  of  lignite  floating  about.  Mining  is  carn«d  on 
by  sinking  through  the  sand  and  superficial  strata  to  the  beds  containmg  the  amber 
and  li^ite ;  many  of  these  pito  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  ISO  feet  The  fiacet  of  the 
precipitous  cliffs  are  explored  in  boats,  and  masses  of  loose  earth  or  rock  supposed  to 
contain  the  object  of  search  are  detached  with  long  poles  having  iron  hooks  at  their 
ends. 

The  most  extensive  use  of  amber  is  for  the  construction  of  mouth-pieces  to  PW 
these  form  an  essential  constituent  of  the  genuine  meerschaum  and  the  Toratsh 
pipe.  There  is  a  current  belief  in  Turkey  that  amber  is  incapable  of  transmitting 
infection,  and  as  it  is  a  great  mark  of  politeness  to  offer  the  pipe  to  a  stranger,  this 
supposed  negative  property  of  amber  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held.  Amber  necklaces  are  not  uncommon :  the  Russian  peassnt  giris 
adorn  themselves  with  double  and  treble  rows  of  amber  beads,  but  it  not  unfrequenUy 
happens  that  copal  is  substituted  for  the  genuine  article.  ^^ 

The  Prussian  government  is  said  to  draw  an  annual  revenue  of  17,000  dollar  from 
amber.  A  good  piece  of  a  pound  weight  fetches  50  dollars.  A  mass  weighing  13 
pounds  has  been  found,  the  value  of  which  at  Constantinople  was  said  to  be  not  less 
than  30,000  dollars. 

When  amber  is  to  be  worked  into  trinkets,  it  is  first  split  on  a  leaden  piste  «<  ■ 
lathe,  and  then  smoothed  into  shape  on  a  Swedish  whetstone.  It  is  ^lisbed  on  the 
lathe  with  chalk  and  water,  or  vegetable  oil,  and  finished  by  friction  with  ^^""^^ 
Amber,  after  having  been  filed,  may  be  polished  with  Trent  sand,  or  tcnpea 
Flanders  brick,  on  flannel  with  water,  or  with  rottenstone  with  oil  on  flannel,  or  tM 
same  material  dry  on  the  hand.  Turned  works  are,  however,  generally  polished  nnt 
with  glass-paper  and  then  with  rottenstone  and  oil.  Necklaces  and  other  omsmentt 
in  amber  are  firequently  cut  into  facets  by  the  gold  cutters,  those  artisans  who  cat  and 
polish  facetted  works. — HTitxapffeL 

From  the  electrical  character  of  amber,  it  frequently  during  the  process  of  polishing 
becomes  so  excited  as  to  crack  and  fly  to  pieces.  The  workmen  therefore  tt»e 
several  pieces,  and  work  them  each  for  a  short  time  and  in  regular  order.  '^^ 
men  are  said  to  be  seized  with  nervous  tremors  in  their  wrists  and  arms  froio  ^ 
electricity  thus  developed.  ,      . 

Pieces  of  amber  may  be  neatly  joined  by  smearing  their  edges  with  linseed  wl  •** 
pressing  them  strongly  together  while  they  are  held  over  a  charcoal  fire. 

Our  Importations  of  amber  were : —  1855.         1B56. 

Rough  amber    -.----.     Cwt*       7  1 

Manuf^tures  o(  nnenumerated  (except  beads),   •     Value    jS74         £^^^ 
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AMBER,  ACID  OF.    See  Succinic  Acid. 

AMBER,  OIL  OF.  (OUmt  succinum,)  This  is  obtained  hj  distilUo^  amber,  for 
which  purpose  chippings  of  amber  and  inferior  pieces  are  used.  When  it  is  distilled 
with  charcoal,  the  first  product  is  the  rectified  ou  of  amber.  The  oil  of  amber  has  a 
composition  C**  fiP*.  When  1  part  of  rectified  oil  of  amber  is  dissolved  in  24  parte  of 
aleoKol  of '890  snd  96  of  caustic  ammonia  of  *916,  eon  de  luce  is  formed.  Eau  de 
luce  was  a  celebrated  old  perfume,  but  it  is  now  rarely  made. 

If  nitric  acid  is  poured  mto  eau  de  bux  a  viscid  resinous  mass  is  formed,  which  has 
the  smeil  of  mnsk,  and  is  known  as  artffieial  wnuk.  Formerly  this  preparation,  dis- 
solved  in  alcolu^  was  considered  as  a  specific  in  whooping-cough,  and  it  was  Ire- 
qoently  administemd  in  spasmodic  diseases. 

AMBER  VARNISH.  A  strong  and  durable  varnish  is  made  by  dissolving  amber 
in  drying  linseed  oil.  The  amber  is,  however,  previously  heated  in  an  iron  pot,  over 
a  clttr  red  fire,  till  it  softens  and  assumes  a  semi-fluid  form.  The  oil,  which  has 
been  previously  heated,  is  to  be  poured  on  the  melted  amber,  and  the  mixture  dili- 
gently stirred. 

The  fi>llow]ng  proportions  are  stated  to  be  the  best : — 16  ounces  of  amber  and  10 
ounees  of  linseed  oil.  When  these  are,  by  the  above  method,  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated, and  the  liquid  is  somewhat  cooled,  a  pound  of  oil  of  turpentine  most  be  added. 

Shek  eoaekmaker^  carniah  is  prepared  by  melting  16  ounces  of  amber  and  adding 
thereto  about  half  a  pint  of  boiling  hot  drying  linseed  oil,  S  ounces  of  asphaltum,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  resin.  After  these  have  been  thoroughly  mixed  over  the  fire, 
the  wessel  containing  the  varnish  is  removed,  and,  after  cooling,  a  pint  of  warm  oil 
of  turpentine  is  added. 

Amber  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  two  resins,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  in  some  of  the  recently  discovered  hydro- carbon  compounds.  Varnishes 
are  therefore  prepared  with  them,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  anber  spirit  vamuiust  g 
but  these  are  frequently  composed  of  either  copal  or  mastic  They  have  been  much 
used  for  varnishing  collodion  pictures. 

AMBEBG  RI&  ( JstAreoriv,  Fr. ;  Andtra,  Germ.)  A  morbid  secretion  from  the  liver 
of  the  spermaceti  whale  {Phfeeter  macrocepkalua);  it  is  ibund  usually  swimming  upon 
the  sea.  It  occurs  upon  the  coasts  of  Coromandel,  Japan,  the  Moluccas,  and  Madagascar, 
and  has  sometimes  been  extracted  firom  the  rectum  of  whales  in  the  South  Sea  &hery. 

It  is  fi>und  on  various  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  seas. 

The  best  is  ash-coloured,  with  yellow  or  blackish  veins  or  spots,  scarcely  any  taste, 
and  very  little  smell  unless  heated  or  much  handled,  when  it  yields  an  agreeable 
odour.  Exposed  in  a  silver  spoon  it  melts  without  bubble  or  scum,  and  on  the  heated 
point  of  a  knife  it  vaporises  completely  away. 

The  Chinese  try  its  genuineness  by  scraping  it  fine  upon  boiling  tea.  It  should 
dissolve  and  diffose  itself  generally.  Black  or  ivhite  is  bad.  The  smooth  and  uniform 
is  gi^ierally  factitious. 

CapL  Alex.  Hamilton,  in  his  <«  Thirty  Years'  Experience,'*  says,  **  Sometimes,  in  the 
sooth  west  monsoons,  they  find  ambergrease  fioating  on  the  sea.  I  saw  a  piece  in 
Adda  Rajah*s  possession  as  big  as  a  bushel ;  and  he  valued  it  at  10,000  rupees,  or 
\250L  sterling."  This  was  at  the  Lacca  Diva  Islands,  forty  miles  from  the  Malabar 
coast. — New  Aeecmt  of  the  Eaet  Indiee,  1688  to  1730. 

It  has  a  grey-white  colour,  often  with  a  black  streak,  or  is  marbled  yellow  and  black ; 
has  a  strong  but  rather  agreeable  smell,  a  fatty  taste,  is  lighter  than  water,  melts  at 
60^  C  (140^  F.),  dissolves  readily  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  both  fat  and 
volatile  oils.  It  contains  85|  of  Uie  fhigrant  substance  called  ambreine.  This  is  ex- 
tracted from  ambergris  by  digestion  with  alcohol  of  0-827,  filtering  the  solution,  and 
leaving  it  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  delicate 
white  tufts,  which  are  convertible  into  ambreic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 
Ambergris  is  used  in  perfumery. 

The  chemical  composition  of  ambergris  is  represented  by  the  following  formula, 
C"  H*  O.  True  ambergris  is  very  rarely  met  with,  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
that  which  is  sold  as  ambergris  being  a  preparation  scented  with  civet  or  muxA. 

In  France  the  duty  upon  amberg^s  is  62  francs  per  killogramme  when  imported  in 
French  vessels,  and  67  francs  when  imported  in  foreign  vessels. 

Ambergris  is  at  this  time  (1858)  worth  16s.  an  ounce  in  England.  Mr.  Temple,  of 
Belixe,  British  Honduras,  speaks  of  an  odorous  substance  thrown  off  by  the  alligator, 
which  appears  to  resemble  ambergris. 

AMBREINE.  The  fhigrant  substance  of  ambergris,  which  maj  be  obtained  by 
digesting  ambergris  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which,  on  cooling,  it  is  deposited  in  a 
crystalline  form.     It  is  composed  of  C  68*37,  H  13*32,  O  3*31. 

AMETHYST.  (Amithyste  occidentale,  Fr. ;  Eisenkeisel,  Germ.)  One  of  the 
Titreoas  varieties  of  quartz,  composed  of  pure  silica  in  the  insoluble  state  —  that  is,  i%. 
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-will  Dot  dissolve  Id  a  potash  solution.  It  belongs  to  the  xhombohedral  systeo,  ud 
is  found  either  in  groups  of  crystals  or  lining  the  interior  of  geodes  and  pebbles.  It 
is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  and  is  not  adSected  bj  acids.  It  is  of  a  dear  purple 
.  or  bluish-violet  tint ;  but  the  colour  is  frequently  irregularly  diffused,  and  gradnallj 
fades  into  white.  The  colour  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  manganese,  but  Heintz  attributes  it  to  a  compound  of  iron  and  tr.da.  Tbe 
amethyst,  from  the  beanty  of  its  colour,  has  always  been  esteemed  and  used  in  jewel- 
lery. It  was  one  of  the  stones  called  by  the  ancients  ifJBvtrros^  a  name  which  ther 
conferred  on  it  from  its  supposed  power  of  preserving  the  wearer  from  intoiication. 
The  most  beautiful  specimens  are  procured  from  India,  Ceylon,  and  Persia,  where 
they  occur  in  geodes  and  pebbles :  it  is  also  found  at  Oberstein,  in  Saxony ;  in  the  PiU- 
tinate ;  in  Transylvania ;  near  Cork,  and  in  the  Island  of  May,  in  Ireland.— EW.R 

AMETHYST,  ORIENTAL.  (AmiUiyate  orientaie,  Fr.  ;  DtmanthtpalK  Gt^rn.) 
This  term  is  applied  to  those  varieties  of  corundum  which  are  of  a  violet  cokrar.  See 
Corundum. — H.  W.  BL 

AMIANTHUS  is  the  name  given  to  the  whiter  and  more  delicate  varieties  of 
asbestos,  which  possess  a  satin-like  lustre,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  sepantioo  of 
the  fibres  of  which  they  are  composed.  A  variety  of  amianthus  (the  amiaothoide  of 
Haiiy)  is  found  at  Oisans,  in  France,  the  fibres  of  which  are  in  some  degree  elastic. 
Tfie  word  amianthus  (from  itfticarfij  undefiled)  is  expressive  of  the  easy  manoer  by 
which,  when  soiled,  it  may  be  cleansed  and  restored  to  its  original  purity,  by  being 
heated  to  redness  in  a  fire.     See  Asbestos. — H.  W.  B. 

AMIDE.  This  term  and  amidogen  are  applied  to  a  class  of  substances  which  con* 
tain  ammonia  deprived  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

AMIDINE.  A  name  given  to  the  soluble  portion  of  starch.  See  Ure'i"  Dic- 
tionary of  Chemistry." 

AMIDON.     The  name  for  starch  on  the  Continent. 

AMMONIA.  NH*,  eqv.  17.  (Ammoniaque,  Fr.;  Amnumiak,  Germ.)  The  Dame 
given  to  the  alkaline  gas  which  is  the  volaiSt  aikaU  of  the  early  chemists.  The  reil 
origin  of  this  word  is  not  known.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  from  Anmsm^  a  title  of 
Jupiter,  near  whose  temple  in  Upper  Egypt  it  was  generated.  Others  sappoce  it  to 
be  from  Ammonia^  a  Cyrenaic  temtory  ;  whilst  others  again  have  deduced  it  fron 
&/x^f,  sand,  as  it  was  found  in  sandy  ground. 

It  is  propable  that  Pliny  was  acquainted  with  the  pungent  smell  of  ammonia.  Dr- 
Black,  in  1756,  first  isolated  it,  proving  the  distinction  between  it  and  its  earbooate, 
with  which  it  had  been  confounded  up  to  that  time ;  and  it  was  soon  afterwards  more 
fully  investigated  by  Priestley. 

Ammonia  being  a  product,  not  onl^  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic  bodiei 
containing  nitrogen,  but  also  of  their  decay,  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  in  a  lanre 
amount,  if  considered  in  the  aggregate,  although,  by  examining  any  particular  specimeo 
of  air,  the  quantity  appears  small.  Nevertheless,  this  small  quantity  of  ammonia  woold 
seem  to  be  exceedingly  important  in  developing  the  nitrogenised  constituenti  of  plastt. 
Liebig  believes  that  the  nitro^n  of  plants  is  exclusively  derived  fh>m  the  ammonia 
present  in  the  air ;  but  the  opmions  of  chemists  are  divided  on  this  point  Boossin- 
gault*  supports  Liebig's  view,  but  it  is  opposed  by  Mulder  and  Villc. 

From  the  air,  ammonia  and  its  salts  are  carried  down  by  the  rain.  This  fact  has 
been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  Liebig ;  and  even  the  variations  in  the  quantity  have 
been  determined  by  Boussingault,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Way.  By  the  rain  water 
it  is  carried  into  rivers,  and  ultimately  into  the  sea,  m  which  choride  of  ammoniom 
has  been  detected  by  Dr.  Marcet  It  has  likewise  been  detected  in  mineral  springs, 
especially  brine  springs,  and  even  in  common  salt — Vogel 

Ammonia  is  present  in  the  exhalations  from  volcanoes.  During  the  eroptioD  of 
Vesuvius  in  1 794,  the  quantity  of  sal  anmioniac  discharged  by  the  mountain  was  w 
great,  that  the  peasants  collected  it  by  hundredweights  {Bischo/) ;  and  in  the  last 
eruption  of  Hecla,  in  Sept,  1845,  a  similar  phenomenon  was  observed ;  and,  according 
to  Fcrrara,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  such  quantity  at  Etna,  that  a  very  profitable  trade 
has  been  carried  on  in  it  Dr  Daubeny  thinks  that  the  volcanic  ammonia  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  water  upon  mineral  nitrides  (perhaps  the  nitrides  o(  silicon), 
similar  in  properties  to  the  nitrides  of  Titanium  and  Boron,  which  have  been 
recently  more  carefully  examined  M  St  Claire  Deville.  Ammoniacal  salts  have 
likewise  been  fbund  as  a  sublimate  arising  Arom  the  combustion  of  coal  strata.^ 

The  great  supply  of  ammonia  and  its  salts  is  derived  fh>m  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  organic  bodies,  animal  and  vegetable,  containing  nitrogen  ;  but  its  salts 
exist  in  plants,  and  to  a  much  larger  extent  in  the  liquid  and  solid  excrements 
of  animals.  As  a  urate,  it  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  excrement  of  the 
boa,  as  well  as  that  of  many  birds,  hence  the  large  quantity  of  ammoniacal  taltt  ui 
guano.    See  Guano. 

.•  Aniwlet  dc  Chlmie  et  de  rhy«lqu«,  xliii.  149. 
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FanmUiim  ofAmmtmia. — No  proceM  hai  yet  been  deriied  for  isduoing  the  direct 
oombuntka  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  to  prodnee  ammonia ;  bat  nnder  the  disposing 
inflvcnoe  of  the  prodnction  of  other  compottods,  in  the  pretence  of  these  elements,  as 
well  as  -whok  these  gaaea  an  presented  to  each  otheif  in  the  nascent  sute,  their  nnion 
is  effected. 

Thns,  when  dectric  sparks  are  passed  through  a  mixture  of  nitro^n  and  oxygen 
in  the  presenoe  of  hydr^en  and  aqneons  Tapour,  nitrate  of  ammonu  is  generated. 
I^  while  sine  is  bang  disaolTed  in  snlphnric  acid,  nitric  acid  be  added,  mach  ammo- 
nia is  Ibrmed  {Netbit)i  so  again,  if  hydrogen  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  be  passed 
over  spongy  platinnm,  torrents  of  ammonia  are  produced,  the  hydrogen  conyerting 
the  oxygen  of  the  binoxide  into  water,  when  the  nitrogen,  at  the  moment  of  its 
hberation,  combines  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia. 
It  has  eren  been  proposed  to  carry  out  this  last  method  on  a  manufacturing  scale. 
Messrs.  Crane  and  Jullien,  in  their  patent  of  January  18,  1848,  describe  a  method 
of  msBu&ctaring  ammonia  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  bydrooyanate,  or  free  ammonia. 
by  piMwrng  any  of  the  oxygen  eompounds  of  nitrogen,  together  with  any  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  or  any  mixture  of  hydro^  with  a  compound  of  carbon  or 
erea  free  hydrogen,  through  a  tube  or  pipe  containing  any  eaiofytie  or  contact  sub- 
stance, as  fitdlows  z — Oxides  of  nitrogen  (such  for  instance  as  the  gases  liberated  in 
the  manu&etnre  of  oxalic  acid),  however  procured,  are  to  be  mixed  in  such  pro- 
portion with  any  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  snch  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide  or  acid  as  results  from  the  contact  of  the  Tapour  of  water  wiih 
ignited  carbonaceous  mntters,  and  the  hydrogen  compound  or  mixture  containing 
hydrogen  may  be  in  slight  excess,  so  as  to  ensure  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  Uie  oxide  so  employed  into  either  ammonia  or  hydrocyanic 
acid,  which  may  be  known  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  red  fumes  on  allowing 
some  of  the  f;aseous  matter  to  come  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air.  The  catalytic 
sabeCance  which  Messrs.  Crane  and  JuUien  prefer  is  platinum,  which  may  be  in  the 
state  of  sponge,  or  it  may  be  asbestos  coated  with  platinum.  This  catalytic  substance 
is  to  be  placed  in  a  tube,  and  heated  to  about  600^  F.,  so  as  to  increase  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  product,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  deposition  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  passes  onwards  into  a  vessel  of  the  description  well  known  and 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  condensing  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  condenser  for 
this  parpose  must  be  ftimished  with  a  safety  pipe,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  nncon- 
denaed  matter,  and  made  to  dip  into  a  solution  of  any  substance  capable  of  combining 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  or  ammonia  where  they  would  be  condensed.  A  solution  of 
salt  of  iron  ispreferable  for  this  purpose.* 

Ckemical  daracten, — ^The  gaseous  ammonia  liberated  from  its  salts  by  lime  (in  a 
manner  to  be  afterwards  described)  is  a  colourless  gas  of  a  peculiar  pungent  odour. 
It  in  composed,  by  weight,  of  1  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and  3  of  hydrogen ;  or,  by 
volume,  of  2  measures  of  nitrogen  and  €  of  hydrogen,  condensed  to  four ;  and  may  be 
resoWed  into  these  constituent  gases  by  passing  over  spongy  platinum  heated  to 
redness.  By  a  pressure  of  6*5  atmospheres  at  50^  F.,  it  is  condensed  into  a  colourless 
liquid.  It  is  combustible,  but  less  so  than  hydrogen  on  account  of  the  incombustible 
nitrogen  which  it  contains  ;  but  its  inflammability  may  be  readily  seen  by  passing  it 
into  an  ar^and  gas  flame  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Ammonia  is  very  soluble  in  water,  cold  water  absorbing  no  less  than  500  times  its 
volume  of  this  gas ;  and  the  solution  has  a  less  density  and  a  lower  boiling  point  than 
pure  .water.  The  following  Table  of  the  density  of  solutions  of  ammonia  in  water,  of 
different  strengths,  is  by  Dr.  Ure : — 


Anmonfa 
In  100. 

Water  In  lOa 

Spedflc  Grayityby 
Experiment. 

Ammonia 
io-100. 

Water  in  lOO. 

Specific  Gravity  by 
Experiment. 

26-500 

73-500 

09000 

13-250 

86-750 

0-9456 

25175 

74-825 

0*9045 

11-925 

88*075 

0-9510 

23-850 

76-150 

0-9090 

10*600 

19-400 

0-9564 

22-525 

77-475 

0*9133 

9  275 

90-725 

0-9614 

21-200 

78-800 

0*9177 

7*950 

92050 

0-9662 

19-875 

80-125 

0-9227 

6625 

93-375 

0  9716 

18550 

81-450 

0*9275 

5-300 

94-700 

0-9768 

17-225 

82-775 

0-9320 

3*975 

96  025 

0  9828 

15-900 

84-100 

0-9363 

2-650 

97-350 

0-9887 

U-575 

86-425 

0-9410 

1-325 

98  675 

0  9945 

*  Pharra.  Joum.  xiil.  1 
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Upon  tlu3  variation  in  densitj  of  solutions  of  ammonia  in  proportion  to  t&exr 
strength,  Mr.  J.J.  Griffin  has  oonstructed  a  useful  instrument  called  an  Amwumia-iMigr. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  following  facts: — That  mixtures  of  liquid  ammonia  with  water 
possess  a  specific  g^vity  which  is  the  mean  of  the  specific  grayities  of  their  com- 
ponents ;  that  in  ^1  solutions  of  ammonia,  a  quantity  of  anhydrous  ammonia,  weigh- 
ing 212^  grains,  which  he  calls  a  Uit-atom,  displaces  300  grams  of  water,  and  redueei 
the  specific  grayity  of  the  solution  to  the  extent  of  "00125 ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
strongest  solution  of  ammonia  which  it  is  possihle  to  prepare  at  the  temperature  of 
62°  F.  contains  in  an  imperial  gallon  of  solution  100  test-atoms  of  ammonia. 

We  extract  the  following  paragraph  from  Mr.  Griffin's  paper  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  explanatory  of  the  accompanying  Tahle. 

**The  first  column  shows  the  specific  gravity  of  ^e  solutions ;  the  second  colamn  the 
weight  of  an  imperial  gallon  in  pounds  and  ounces ;  the  third  Column  the  per-caUmgt 
of  ammonia  by  weight ;  the  fourth  colamn  the  degree  of  the  solution,  as  indicated  by 
the  instrument,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  letl-atomt  of  ammonia  present  m  a 
gallon  of  the  liquor  ;  the  fifth  column  shows  the  number  of  graint  of  ammonia  cob- 
tained  in  a  gallon ;  and  the  sixth  column  the  atomic  volume  of  the  solution,  or  that 
meaxure  of  it  which  contains  one  test-atom  of  ammonia.  For  instance,  <me  gallon  of 
liquid  ammonia,  specific  grarity  680,  weighs  8  lbs.  128  oz.  ayoirdnpois;  its  per- 
centage of  ammonia,  by  weight,  is  33*1 17 ;  it  contuns  96  test-atoms  of  ammonia  in  ooe 
gallon,  and  20400*0  grains  of  ammonia  in  one  gallon ;  and,  lastly,  104*16  septems 
containing  one  test-atom  of  ammonia.  Although  no  hydrometer,  however  accurately 
constructed,  is  at  all  equal  to  the  Centigrade  mode  of  chemical  testing,  yet  the  Ammo- 
nia-meter, and  the  TaUe  accompanying  it,  will  be  found  yery  useful  to  the  mana- 
facturer,  enabling  him  not  only  to  determine  the  actual  strength  of  any  giyen  liquor; 
but  the  precise  amount  of  dilution  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a  liqnor  of  any  other 
desired  strength,  whilst  the  direct  quotation  of  the  number  of  grains  of  real  ammonia 
contained  in  a  gallon  of  solution  of  any  specific  gravity  will  enable  him  to  judge  at  a 
glance  of  the  money-yalue  of  any  given  sample  of  ammonia. 

Table  of  Liquid  Ammonia  (Griffin). 

One  Test- Atom  of  Anhydrous  Ammonia  ^NH*  weighs  212 '5  grains. 

Specific  Grayity  of  Water  « 1*00000.    One  Gallon  of  Water  weighs  10  lbs.  and  eon- 

tains  10,000  Septems.    Tem^ratnre  62^  F. 


Specific  Gravity 

or  the  LlQuid 

Ammoouu 

Weight  of  an 
Imperiiil  Gallon  In 

and  oz«. 

Per-centace  of 

Amraouia  by 
Weight. 

Test-atomi 

ofAmmonla 

in  one 

OaUon. 

Grains  of 

Ammonia  in  one 

GaUon. 

Septma 

contaiotng  ooe 

Tctt-atonof 

AmmoDia. 

Ibu      01. 

*87500 

8     120 

34-694 

100 

21250-9 

100-00 

•87625 

8     12.2 

34*298 

99 

21037  5 

101-01 

•87750 

8     124 

33*903 

98 

20825-0 

102-04 

•87875 

8     12-6 

38^509 

97 

20612-6 

103  09 

•88000 

8     12^8 

83^117 

96 

20400*0 

10416 

•88125 

8     13-0 

32725 

95 

20187-5 

105-26 

•88250 

8     13-2 

32-335 

94 

19975-0 

106  38 

•88375 

8     134 

31*946 

93 

19762-5 

107-53 

•885C0 

8     13-6 

31*558 

92 

19550*0 

108-70 

•88625 

8     138 

31172 

91 

19337-5 

109-89 

•88750 

8     14-0 

30-785 

90 

19125-0 

111-11 

•88875 

8     14*2 

80*400 

89 

18912*5 

112  36 

•89000 

8     14-4 

30^016 

88 

1 8700^0 

113-64 

•89125 

8     146 

29-633 

87 

18487-5 

114-94 

•89250 

8     14*8 

29252 

86 

18275-0 

116-28 

•89376 

8     16-0 

28-871 

85 

18062-5 

117-65 

•89500 

8     15-2 

28492 

84 

17850*0 

119-05 

•89625 

8     16*4 

28113 

83 

17637*5 

120-48 

•89750 

8     16-6 

27*736 

82 

17425*0 

121-95 

•89875 

8     16.8 

27-369 

81 

17212-5 

123-46 

•90000 

9       00 

26^984 

80 

170000 

125-00 

•90125 

9       0*2 

26610 

79 

16787  5 

126-58 

•90250 

9       0*4 

26-237 

78 

16576-0 

128-21 

•90376 

9       0*6 

25-865 

77 

16362-5 

129-87 

•90600 

9       08 

25493 

76 

16150*0 

131-58 

•90625 

9       lO 

25*123 

75 

15937-6 

133-33 
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AmnoQia. 

Weight  of  an 
Imperial  (Sallon  in 

andou. 

Per-eentage  of 

Ammonia  by 

Weight. 

ofAmmooia 
In  one 
Gallon. 

Oraini  of 

Ammonia  In  one 

Gallon. 

Te»t-Btom  of 
Ammonia. 

Rk 

OS. 

•90750 

1.2 

•.   24-754 

74 

15725-0 

135-13 

•90875 

1-4 

24-386 

73 

15512-5 

136-98 

•91000 

1-6 

24^019 

72 

15300^0 

138*99 

•91125 

1-8 

23-653 

71 

15087-5 

140-85 

•91250 

2-0 

23288 

70 

14875^0 

142-86 

•91375 

2-2 

22^924 

69 

14662^5 

144  93 

•91500 

2.4 

22-561 

68 

14450^0 

147-()6 

•91625 

2-6 

22198 

67 

14237^5 

149-25 

•91750 

2-8 

21-837 

66 

14025*0 

151-51 

•91875 

3-0 

21-477 

65 

13812*5 

15.3  8.> 

■92000 

3-2 

21-118 

64 

13600-0 

156-25 

•92125 

3-4 

20'760 

63 

13387^5 

158  73 

•92250 

8-6 

20^403 

62 

131 75^0 

161  29 

■92375 

8-8 

20046 

61 

12962-5 

163*93 

•92500 

4^0 

19-691 

60 

12750-0 

166  67 

•92625 

4^2 

19-337 

59 

12537-5 

169-49 

•92750 

4*4 

18-983 

58 

12325-0 

172-41 

■92875 

4-6 

18-631 

67 

12112-5 

175-44 

•93000 

4-8 

18-280 

56 

11900-0 

178-57 

•93125 

50 

17-929 

55 

11687-5 

181*82 

■93250 

5-2 

17-579 

54 

11475-0 

185-18 

•93375 

5-4 

17231 

53 

11262-5 

188  68 

■93500 

5-6 

16-883 

52 

11050*0 

19231 

•93625 

5*8 

•     16-536 

61 

10837-5 

19b08 

^3750 

6^0 

16190 

50 

106250 

20»»-00 

•93875 

6^2 

15-846 

49 

10412*5 

204-08 

•94000 

jj 

6-4 

15-502 

48 

10200-0 

2U»:»3 

•94125 

6^6 

15-158 

47 

99875 

212-77 

•94250 

68 

14-816 

46 

97750 

217-39 

•94875 

7-0 

14-475 

45 

9562-5 

2-i2-22 

•94500 

7-2 

14-135 

44 

9350-0 

227-27 

•94625 

7-4 

13-795 

43 

9137-5 

232  56 

■94750 

7-6 

13-456 

42 

8925  0 

238  09 

■94875 

7-8      * 

13-119 

41 

871-2-5 

243  90 

•95000 

8-0 

12-782 

40 

8500-0 

250-00 

•95125 

8^2 

12-446 

39 

3287-5 

256-41 

•95250 

8-4 

12111 

38 

8075-0 

263-16 

•94375 

86 

11-777 

37 

7862-5 

270-27 

•95500 

8^8 

11-444 

36 

7650-0 

277-7S 

•95625 

90 

11111 

35 

7437-5 

285-71 

■95750 

9-2 

10-780 

34 

7225-0 

294  12 

•95875 

9-4 

10-4490 

33 

7012-5 

303-03 

•96000 

9-6 

101190 

32 

6800i) 

31250 

•96125 

9-8 

9-7901 

31 

6587*5 

322  58 

-96250 

10^0 

9-4620 

30 

6375-0 

333-33 

•96375 

10-2 

9^1347 

29 

6162-5 

344-83 

•96500 

10-4 

8-8083 

28 

695«)-0 

357-14 

•96625 

10*6 

8  4827 

27 

5737-5 

070-37 

•96750 

10-8 

81580 

26 

5526-0 

384-b2 

•96875 

ll-O 

7^8341 

25 

5312-5 

400-00 

-97000 

ir2 

7^5111 

24 

5100*0 

416-67 

•97125 

11-4 

7-1888 

23 

4887*5 

434  78 

•97250 

11-6 

6-8674 

22 

4675*0 

454  54 

•97375 

11-8 

6^5469 

21 

4462-5 

47619 

•97500 

12-0 

6-2271 

20 

4250*0 

500-00 

■97625 

12'2 

5^9082 

19 

4037*5 

626-32 

■97750 

12-4 

5-5901 

18 

38250 

555-56 

•97875 

12-6 

5^2728 

17 

3612-5 

588-24 

•98000 

12-8 

4-9563 

16 

3400*0 

625-00 

•98125 

13-0 

4-6406 
r3 

15 

3187-5 

666-67 
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Spedflc  GrtTlty 

of  the  Liquid 

Ammonlik 

Weight  of  an 

Imperial  Oallontn 

Afoirdupols  Ibc 

and  oil. 

Per-c«ntage  of 

AmiDoola  bj 

Weight. 

Test-atoms 

in  one 
Gallon. 

Grains  of 

Ammonia  in  one 

Gallon. 

■■■     1 

contXngoM 
Tert-atamof 
ABuncoia. 

lb.      01. 

•98250 

9      13^2 

4-3255 

14 

2975-0 

714-29 

•98875 

9     13-4 

4-01 U 

13 

2762-5 

769-23 

•98500 

9     13^6 

36983 

12 

2550-0 

838-33 

•98625 

9     13-8 

3-3858 

11 

2337-5 

909-09 

•98750 

9     14-0 

3^074l 

10 

2125-0 

lOOOHK) 

•98875 

9     14-2 

2-7632 

9 

1912-5 

1111-10 

•99000 

9     14^4 

2  4531 

8 

1700-0 

12501)0 

•99125 

9     14-6 

2-1438 

7 

1487-5 

1428-60 

•99250 

9     14-8 

18352 

6 

1275-0 

1666-70 

•99375 

9     150 

13274 

5 

1062^5 

2000-00 

995uO 

9     15^2 

1^2204 

4 

850-0 

2500-00 

•99625 

9     15*4 

0-9141 

3 

687-5 

3333-80 

•99750 

9     15^6 

0-6087 

2 

425-0 

flOOOW  . 

-99875 

9     15-8 

0*3040 

1 

212-5 

lOOOOW 

1-0000 

10  lbs.  Water. 

0 

A  inmoniacal  gas  combines  directly  with  hydrated  acids,  forming  a  series  of  lalts,  the 
constitution  of  which  is  peculiar,  and  must  be  here  briefly  discussed,  that  the  formula 
hereafter  employed  in  describing  them  may  be  understocNl. 

The-e  compounds  may  be  yiewed  as  direct  combinations  of  the  ammonia  with  the 
hydrated  acids ;  thus,  the  compound  with 


Hydrochloric  acid     i 
Hydrosulphuric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
Nitric  acid 
Carbonic  acid 


I  the      -  Hydrochlorate  (NH?,  HCl). 

-  Hydrosulphate(NH«,HS). 

„         -  Hydrated  sulphate  (NH« ;  HO,  S0»). 

-  Hydrated  nitrate  (NH«;  HO,  N0»). 

„         -  Hydrated  carbonate  (NH*;  HO,  CO0» 


But  the  close  analogy  of  these  compounds,  in  all  their  properties,  to  the  correspond- 
ing salts  of  potash  and  soda  has  led  chemists  to  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  s 
group  of  elements  possessing  the  characters  of  a  metal,  of  a  basyl  or  hypodietical 
metallic  rddical,  called  ammonium  (NH^),  in  these  salts ;  which  theory  of  their  cod- 
stiiution  brings  out  the  resemblance  to  the  potash  and  soda  salts  more  clearly,  thus  •." 


The  chloride 

of  potassium        contains 

—  sulphide  „ 

—  sulphate  of  potassa  „ 

—  nitrate  „  „ 

—  carbonate     .,  „ 


And  the  chloride 

-  KCl.  of  ammonium  contains-  NH'CL 

-  KS.  —   sulphide  ^         -  NH«S. 

-  K0.80>  —  sulphate  of  ammonia  -  NHUSC 
.  KO,  N0»  —  nitrate  ^  -  NH*0,50» 
•  KO,CO«     —    carbonate  „         -  NH'0,CO» 


Although  it  may  be  objected  to  this  yiew  that  the  metal  ammonium  is  not  kooin), 
yet  a  curioos  metallic  compound  of  this  metal  with  mercury  has  been  obtained  ;  and, 
after  all,  it  in  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  metal  should  be  isolated,  for  already  the 
existence  of  numerous  basic  radicals  has  been  assumed  in  organic  chemistiy  which 
have  neyer  been  isolated. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  oxide  of  ammonium  is  unknown,  but  substitution-prodactsof 
it  haye  been  produced,  which  are  solid  bodies,  soluble  in  water,  exhibiting  all  the 
characters  of  potash  solution,  being  as  powerfully  caustic  and  alkaline.  In  fact, 
ammonia  is  in  reality  but  the  type  of  a  yast  number  of  compounds.  It  is  citable  of 
haying  its  hydrogen  replaced  oy  metals  (as  copper,  mercury,  calcium,  &c.),  as  well 
as  by  metallic  or  basic  compound  radicals,  producing  the  endless  number  of  artificial 
organic  bases,  which  are  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  nitrides,  according  as  one, 
two,  or  three  equivalents  of  the  ammonia  is  replaced.  When  the  substitution  of  the 
hydrogen  in  ammonia  is  effected  by  acid  radicals,  the  compounds  are  called  amides. 

Preparation  ^^mmoitta.  — Ammonia  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  one  id 
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the  alts  of  amnumia,  either  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  NH^  CI  (sal  ammoniac),  or  tb« 
sulphate,  hj  a  metallic  oxide,  e.g.  lime. 

NH«C1  +  CaO,  HO-  CaCl  +  NH"  +  2HO. 

On  the  small  scale  in  the  laboratory  the  powdered  ammoniacal  salt  is  mixed  with 
alaked  lime,  in  a  Florence  flask  or  a  small  iron  retort,  and  gently  heated ;  the  am- 
moniacal gas  being  dried  by  passing  it  through  a  bottle  containing  Ume.  Chloride  of 
ealcinm  must  not  be  employed  in  the  desiccation  of  ammonia,  since  the  ammonia  is 
absorbed  by  this  salt,  producing  a  curious  compound,  the  chloride  of  caliammo- 

nium,  yln  {  CI,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  those  substitution-compounds  before  al- 
luded ta 

The  gaseous  ammonia  must  be  collected  over  mercury,  on  account  of  its  solubility 
to  water. 

This  operation  is  carried  out  on  the  lar^e  scale  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  (liquor  ammonia^  or  spiritt  o/harUhom), 

Solution  of  AmmonitJL 

Preparattom. —  In  preparing  the  aqueous  solution,  the  gas  is  passed  into  water  con- 
tained in  Woolfe^s  bottles,  which  on  the  small  scale  are  of  glass,  whilst  on  the  large 
scale  they  are  made  of  earthenware. 

A  sufficiently  capacious  retort  of  iron  or  lead  should  be  employed,  which  is  proyided 
with  a  movable  neck ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  pass  the  gas  through  a  worm,  to  cool  it, 
before  it  enters  the  first  Woolfe's  bottle.  Each  of  the  scries  of  Woolfe's  bottle s  should 
be  furnished  with  a  safety-funnel  in  the  third  neck,  to  avoid  accidents  by  absorption. 
The  whole  of  the  condensing  arrangements  should  be  kept  cool  by  ice  or  cold  w.iter. 

Properfies, — In  the  London  and  in  the  Edinburgh  **rharmacopoDia**  two  solutions 
of  ammonia  are  directed  to  be  prepared,  the  stronger  having  the  specific  gravity 
0-882,  and  containing  about  30  per  cent  of  ammonia ;  the  weaker  of  specific  gravity 
0-960,  containing-,  dierefore,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  gas. 

Sometimes  the  commercial  solution  of  ammonia  is  made  by  treating  impure  ammo- 
niacal salts  with  lime,  and  it  then  contains  empyreumatic  oils  ;  in  fact,  the  various 
volanle  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  which  are  soluble  in  or  miscible  with  water. 

Pyrrol  may  be  detected  in  ammonia  by  the  purple  colour  which  it  strikes  with  an 
excess  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  residue  of  its  distillation  be  mixed  with 
potash,  Picoline  is  detected  by  its  peculiar  odour.  Naphthalme  is  discovered  not 
only  by  its  odour,  but  may  also  be  separated  by  sublimation  or  heating,  after  con- 
verting the  ammonia  in  the  solution  into  a  salt  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. — 
Dr.  Maclogan. 

We  imparted  into  England  of  sulphate  and  liquor  of  ammonia  as  follows  :  — 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of       -        -     1856     -        -    lbs.  23.904 

„  „  -         -     1855     -         -  343,609 

Ammoi^  liquor  -        •     1855     -        -  22,400 

Since,  for  the  purpose  of  purification  on  the  large  scale,  ammonia  is  invariably 
converted  into  chloride  or  sulphate,  the  details  of  the  manufacture  of  the  ammo- 
niacal salts  will  be  given  under  those  heads.  For  the  determination  of  ammonia,  see 
NlTBOOE9  — H.  M.  W. 

AMMONIA.  CARBONATE  OP.  (The  te»quiearBomi(e  of  commerce,  2NH», 
3CO»,  2HO-NH*0,CO*;  HO,  CO*  +  NH» CO%  eyv.  118.)    This  salt  was  probably 

36 
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known  to  Raymond  Lolly  and  Basil  Valentine,  as  the  chief  constituent  off»atrid 
nrine.  The  real  distinction  between  ammonia  and  its  carbonate  was  pointed  oat  by 
Dr.  Black. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  formed  daring  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances,  and 
by  their  destructive  distillation.    Its  presence  in  rain  water  has  been  before  alluded  to 

The  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  submitting  to  suUimadon 
a  mixture  either  of  sal  ammoniac  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  chalk. 

This  is  generally  carried  out  in  cast-iron  retorts,  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  those 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  The  retorts  are  charged  through  a  door  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  they  communicate  with  large  square  leaden  chambers,  supported 
by  a  wooden  frame,  in  which  the  sublimed  salt  is  condensed.      Fig.  36,  p.  135. 

The  product  of  this  first  process  is  impure,  being  especially  discoloured  by  the 
presence  of  carbtinaceous  matter,  and  has  to  be  submitted  to  resublimation.  This  u 
carried  out  in  iron  pots  surmounted  by  movable  leaden  caps.     These  pots  arc  either  set 

37 


in  brickwork,  and  heated  by  the  flue  of  the  retort  furnace,  or  are  placed  in  a  wate> 
bath,  as  shown  in  fig,  37.  In  &ct,  a  temperature  not  exceeding  150^  F.  is  found 
sufficient. 

The  charge  of  a  retort  consists  usually  of  about  65  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (or 
an  equivalent  quantity  o^  the  chloride)  to  100  lbs.  of  chalk,  which  yield  about  40lbc 
of  crude  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Modifications  of  the  Process.'^  Mr.  Laming  has  suggested  to  bring  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid  gases  into  mutual  contact  in  a  leaden  chamber  having  at  the  lower  part 
a  layer  of  water,  and  then  to  crystallise  the  salt  by  evaporating  this  aqueous  solution. 

He  also  proposes  to  prepare  carbonate  of  anmionia  from  the  sulphide  of  ammoniam 
of  gas  liquors,  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  liquor,  which  carbonic  ^  i> 
generated  by  heating  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and  charcoal,  in  the  proportion  of 
twelve  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Hill  has  described  his  mode  of  obtaining  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  fh>m 
guano.  To  effect  this,  the  guano  is  first  mixed  with  charcoal  or  powdered  coke ;  the 
mixture  is  tht-o  heated,  and  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  obtained  by  sublimation. 
The  process  does  not  appear  to  be  much  employed. 

Manufacture  of  Ammonia  from  Peat  and  S'.ale. — Mr.  Hills,  in  his  patent  of  August 
11th,  1846,  specified  the  following  method  of  obtaining  ammonia  from  peat.  The 
peat  is  placed  in  an  upright  furnace  and  ignited ;  the  air  passes  through  the  bars  as 
usual,  and  the  ammonia  is  collected  by  passing  the  products  of  combustion  through  a 
suitable  arrangement  of  apparatus  to  effect  its  condensation.  This  plan  of  obtaining 
ammonia  from  peat  appears  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  patented  by  Mr.  Rees  Reece 
(January  23rd,  1849),  and  made  to  form  an  important  feature  in  the  operations  of  the 
British  and  Irish  Peat  Company.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Reece*s  patent  is  for  an  in- 
vention for  causing  peat  to  be  burned  in  a  furnace  by  the  aid  of  a  blast,  so  as  to  obtain 
inflammable  gases  and  tarry  and  other  products  from  peat  For  this  purpose,  a  blast 
furnace  with  suitable  condensbg  apparatus  is  used.  The  gases,  on  their  exit  from  the 
condensing  apparatus,  may  be  collected  for  use  as  fhel  or  otherwise  ;  and  the  tarry  and 
other  products  pass  into  a  suitable  receiver.  The  tarry  products  may  be  employed  to 
obtain  paraffine  and  oils  for  lubricating  machinery,  &e. ;  and  the  other  products  may 
be  made  available  for  evolving  ammonia,  wood  spirit,  and  other  matters  by  any  of  the 
existing  processes.  Dr.  Hodges,  of  Belfast,  states  that  in  his  experiments  he  obtained 
nearly  22]  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  a  ton  of  peat.    Sir  Robert  Kane,  who 
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vas  employed  bj  Ooyeminent  to  iostitixte  a  series  of  experimental  researches  on  the 
products  obtainable  from  peat,  states  that  he  obtained  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  the  rate 
of  24^  lbs.  per  ton  of  peat.  Messrs.  Drew  and  Stocken  patented,  in  1846,  the  obtain- 
ing ammonia  from  peat  by  distillation  in  close  Tessels,  as  practised  in  the  carbonisation 
of  wood.  It  will  thns  be  seen  that  the  peat  is  a  source  of  ammonia,  but  that  this 
fionrce  is  s  profitable  or  economical  one,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  a  problem 
in  process  (Mf  solution. 

Aaumtmia  from  Schist  —  Another  source  of  ammonia  is  bituminous  schbt,  which, 
when  submitted  to  destmctiTe  distillation,  g^Tes  off  an  ammoniacal  liqoorw  hich  may 
be  employed  in  the  manufketure  of  ammoniacal  salts  by  any  of  the  usual  processes. 
The  obtaining  of  ammonia  from  schist  forms  part  of  a  patent  granted  to  Count  de 
Hompeach,  September  4,  1841. 

Chemical  Composition  and  Con»titutim, — The  true  neutral  carbonate  of  ammonia 
(NH^O,  CO^  does  not  appear  to  exist  The  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  of  the 
shops  was  found  by  Rose  to  hare  the  composition  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Philips,  i.  e. 
it  contains  2NH',  SCO',  2H0  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  yiewed  as  a  compound  of  the 
true  bicarbonate  (t.  e.  the  doable  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  water),  NH^O,  CO*  ; 
HO,  CO',  with  a  peculiar  compound  of  anhydrous  carbonic  acid  with  ammonia 
itself  (NH»,CO»). 

The  equation  representing  its  method  of  preparation  will  then  be, 

3NH«0,S0«+ 3CaO.CO»-(NHH),CO« ;  HO,CO«  +  NH«,CO«)  +  NH«0  +  3CaO,SO» 

or  3NH*C1  +  8CaO,CO»«(NHH),CO»,HO,CO*  +  NH«,CO«  +  NH^O)  +  SCaCl, 
for  it  is  iuTariably  found  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  and  ammonia  are  liberated 
during  the  distillation,  and  hence  the  anomalous  character  of  the  compound.  In  fact, 
m  operating  upon  3  equivalents  of  the  sulphate  or  chloride  of  the  3  equiralents  of  the 
true  carbonate  of  ammonia  (NH*  O,  CO*)  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  generated, 
two  are  decomposed,  one  losing  an  equivalent  of  ammonia,  the  other  an  equivalent  of 
water  ;  of  course,  the  ammonia  thus  liberated  is  not  lost ;  it  is  passed  into  water  to  be 
aatarated  with  acid,  and  thus  again  converted  into  sulphate  or  chloride. 

Properties. —  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  is  met  with 
in  commerce  in  the  form  of  fibrous  white  translucent  cakes,  about  two  inches  thick. 

When  ezx>08ed  to  the  air  the  constituents  of  the  less  stable  compound  NH',  CO^  are 
volatilised,  and  a  white  opaque  mass  of  the  true  bicarbonate  remains.  Hence  the 
odour  of  ammonia  always  emitted  by  the  commercial  carbonate.  Mr.  Seanlan  has 
also  shown  that  by  treatment  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the  carbonate  is  dissolved, 
leaving  the  bicarbonate.  It  is  soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  but 
boiling  water  decomposes  it. 

Impta-ities, — The  commercial  salt  is  sometimes  contaminated  with  empyreumatio 
oil,  which  is  recognised  by  its  yielding  a  brownish  coloured  solution  on  treatment 
with  water. 

It  may  contain  sulphate  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  For  the  recognition  of  the 
presence  of  these  acids,  see  Sulphubic  and  Hydrochloric  Acids. 

Sulphide  and  hyposulphite  of  ammonia  are  sometimes  present,  and  likewise  lead, 
from  die  chambers  into  which  the  salt  has  been  sublimed. 

Other  CarboHatts  of  Ammonia, — ^Besides  the  neutral  or  monocarbonate  of  ammonia 
before  alluded  to,  the  true  bicarbonate  (NH^O,  C0>;  HO,  CO*)  and  the  sesquicarbonate 
of  the  shops.  Rose  has  described  about  a  dozen  other  definite  compotmds ;  but,  for 
their  description,  we  must  refer  to  Ure's  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.*' 

AMMONIACUM,  GUM.  Gum-resin.  {Gomme  Ammoniaque^  Fr.;  Ammoniak^ 
Germ.)  This  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  (the  dorema  armeniaeum\ 
the  gum-bearing  heracleum,  which  grows  in  Persia,  the  East  Indies,  and  AfHca.  In 
the  French  colony  of  AlgterB  this  plant  grows  naturally,  and  it  appears  likely  to 
become  an  object  of  cultivation.  It  comes  to  us  either  in  small  white  tears  clustered 
tc^ether,  or  in  brownish  lumps,  containing  many  impurities.  It  possesses  a  peculiar 
smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  assafoetida,  and  a  bitterish  taste.  It  is  employed  in 
medicine.  Its  only  use  in  the  arts  is  for  forming  a  cement  to  join  broken  pieces  of 
china  and  glass,  which  may  be  prepared  as  follows :  Take  isinglass  1  ounce,  distilled 
water  6  ounces,  boil  together  down  to  3  ounces,  and  add  14  ounce  of  strong  spirit  of 
wine;  —  boil  this  mixture  for  a  minute  or  two ;  strain  it ;  add,  while  hot,  first,  half 
an  ounce  of  milky  emulsion  of  gum  ammoniac,  and  then  6  drachms  of  an  alcoholic 
Bolntion  of  re^  mastia 

AMMONIA,  NITRATE  OF.— This  salt  is  not  made  on  an  extensive  scale ;  but 
as  it  has  a  certain  consumption  for  making  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  (laughing 
gas\  a  few  remarks  respectmg  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

It  is  obtained  by  saturating  solution  of  ammonia,  or  the  carbonate,  with  nitric  acid| 
and  then  evaporating  the  solution  till  crystallisation  takes  place. 
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This  salt  crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms,  being  isomorpboos  with  nitrate  of  potash. 

Its  composition  is  NH*0,  NO^.  It  is  incapable  of  existing  without  the  presence  oi 
an  equivalent  of  water,  in  addition  to  NH'  and  NO.  If  heat  be  applied,  the  aalt  is 
entirely  decomposed  into  protoxide  of  nitrogen  and  water  ;  thus — 

NH*0,  NO*  -  2NO  +  4H0. 

Besides  its  use  in  the  labatory  for  making  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  it  is  a  oonstitoent 
of  frigorific  mixtures,  on  account  of  the  cold  which  it  produces  on  dissolTiog  in 
water. 

Lastly,  it  is  yery  conyenient  for  promoting  the  deflagration  of  organic  bodies,  both 
its  constituents  being  yolatile  on  heating. 

AMMONIA,  SULPHATE  OF.  (NH*0.  SO')  This  salt  is  found  natire  in  fisanres 
near  volcanoes,  under  the  name  of  moasagnine^  associated  with  sal  ammoniac  It  also 
forms  in  ignited  coal -beds — ^asat  Bradley,  in  Staffordshire— with  chloride  of  ammoniun. 

This  salt  is  prepared  by  saturating  the  solution  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  any  of  the 
processes  before  described  (either  from  animal  refuse,  from  coal,  in  the  manlIfiEK^tttIe 
of  coal-gas,  from  guano,  or  from  any  other  source),  with  sulphuric  acid,  mnd  then 
evaporating  the  solution  till  the  salt  crystallises  out 

Frequently,  instead  of  adding  the  acid  to  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  the  crude  ammo- 
niacal  liquor  is  distilled  in  a  boiler,  either  alone  or  with  lime,  and  the  evolved  ammo- 
nia is  passed  into  the  sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  a  large  tun  or  in  a  series  of 
Woolfe*s  bottles ;  or  a  modification  of  Coffey's  still  may  be  used  with  advantage,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  saturation  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  ammonia. 

If  Coffey's  still  be  employed,  a  considerable  concentration  of  the  liquor  is  effected 
during  the  process  of  saturation,  which  is  subsequently  completed  generally  in  iron 
pans ;  but  great  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  evaporation  too  far,  to  avoid 
decomposition  of  tlie  sulphate  by  the  organic  matter  invariably  present,  which  reduces 
it  to  the  state  of  sulphite,  hyposulphite,  and  even  to  sulphide,  of  ammonium. 

The  salt  obtained  by  this  first  crystallisation  is  much  purer  than  the  chloride  pit>> 
duced  under  similar  circumstances,  and  one  or  two  re-crystallisations  effect  its  puri- 
fication sufficiently  for  all  commercial  purposes. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  greater  facility*  of  purification  which  the  sulphate  affords 
by  crystallisation  than  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  that  the  former  is  often  produced 
as  a  preliminary  stage  in  the  manu&cture  of  the  latter  compound,  the  purified 
sulphate  being  then  converted  into  sal  ammoniac  by  sublimation  with  common  salt. 
The  acid  mother<liquor  left  in  the  first  crystallisation  is  returned  to  be  again  treated, 
together  with  some  additional  acid,  with  a  fVesh  quantity  of  ammonia. 

Preparation.  Modifications  in  details  and  patents.  —  Since  it  is  in  the  production  of 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  that  the  modification  of  Coffey's  still,  called  the  ammonia 
still t  is  generally  employed,  it  may  be  well  to  introduced  here  a  detailed  account  of  its 
arrangement. 

This  apparatus  is  an  upright  vessel,  divided  by  horizontal  diaphragms  or  partitions 
into  a  number  of  chambers.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  vessel  of  wood,  lined 
with  lead,  and  the  diaphragms  of  sheet  iron.  Each  diaphragm  is  perforated  with 
many  small  holes,  so  regulated,  both  with  regard  to  number  and  size,  as  to  afford, 
under  some  pressure,  passage  for  the  elastic  vapours  which  ascend,  during  the  use  of 
the  apparatus,  to  make  their  exit  by  a  pipe  opening  Arom  the  upper  chamber.  Fitted 
to  each  diaphragm  are  several  small  valves,  so  weighted  as  to  rise  whenever  elastic 
vapours  accumulate  under  them  in  such  quantity  as  to  exert  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  diaphragm.  A  pipe  also  is  attached  to  each  diaphragm, 
passing  firom  about  an  inch  above  its  upper  surface  to  near  the  bottom  of  a  cup  or 
small  reservoir,  fixed  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragms  next  underneath.  This 
pipe  is  sufficiently  large  to  transmit  freely  downwards  the  whole  of  the  liquid  which 
entera  for  distillation  at  the  upper  part  of  the  upright  vessel  and  the  eup  or  reservoir; 
into  which  the  pipe  dips  forms,  when  full  of  liquid,  a  trap  by  which  the  upward 
passage  of  elastic  vapours  by  the  pipe  is  prevented.  The  vessel  may  rest  on  a  dose 
cistern,  contrived  to  receive  the  descending  liquid  as  it  leaves  the  lowest  chamber, 
and  from  this  cistern  it  may  be  run  off,  by  a  valve  or  cock,  whenever  expedient  The 
cistern,  or  in  its  absence  the  lowest  chamber,  contains  the  orifice  of  a  pipe  which 
supplies  the  steam  for  working  the  apparatus.  The  exact  number  of  chambera  into 
which  the  upright  vessel  is  divided  is  not  of  essential  importance ;  but  the  quantity 
of  liquid  and  the  surface  of  each  diaphragm  being  given,  the  distillation,  within  certain 
limits,  will  be  Viore  complete  the  greater  the  number  of  chambera  used  in  the  pro- 
cess. The  liquid  undergoing  distillation  in  this  apparatus  necessarily  covere  the 
upper  surface  of  each  diaphragm  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  being  prevented  from 
passing  downward  through  the  small  perforations  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
rising  steam  and  other  elastic  vapours ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  steam  being 
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prevented,  by  the  traps,  from  passing  upwards  by  the  pipes,  is  forced  to  ascend  by 
the  perforations  in  the  diaphragms;  so  that  the  liquid  lying  on  them  becomes 
heated,  and  in  consequence  gives  off  its  volatile  matters.  When  the  ammoniacal 
liquid  accumulates  on  one  of  the  diaphragms  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  it  flows  over 
cme  of  the  short  pipes  into  the  trap  below,  and  overflows  into  the  next  diaphragm, 
and  so  <».    See  Distiixation. 

The  management  of  the  apparatus  varies  in  some  measure  with  the  Ibrm  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  ammonia.  When  ihe  anmionia  is  required  to  leave  the 
mpper  chamber  in  the  form  of  gas,  either  pure  or  impure,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
suam  which  ascends  and  the  current  of  aounoniacal  liquid  which  descends,  should  be 
in  such  relative  proportions  that  the  latter  remain  at  or  near  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture during  its  passage  through  some  of  the  upper  chambers,  becoming  progressively 
Ikotter  as  it  descends,  until  it  reaches  the  boiJing  temperature ;  in  which  state  it 
passes  throngfa  the  lower  chambers,  either  to  make  its  escape,  or  to  enter  a  cistern 
provided  to  receive  it,  and  in  which  it  ma^  for  some  time  be  maintained  at  a  boiling 
heat.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  ammonia,  either  pure  or  impure,  be  required  to  leave 
the  upper  chamber  in  combination  with  the  vapour  of  water,  the  supply  of  steam 
entering  below  must  bear  such  proportion  to  that  of  the  ammoniacal  liquid  supplied 
aboTe,  that  the  latter  may  be  at  a  boiling  temperature  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
apparatus.* 

The  use  of  this  apparatos  has  been  patented  in  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Newton, 
Not.  9,  1841. 

Mr.  Hill's  process,  patented  Oct  19, 1848,  for  concentrating  ammoniacal  solutions 
by  causing  them  to  descend  through  a  tower  of  coke  through  which  steam  is  ascend- 
ing, is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  rough  mode  of  carrying  out  the  same  principle 
which  is  more  effectually  and  elegantly  performed  by  the  modification  of  Coffey's 
still  above  described.  The  concentrated  ammonia  liquor  is  then  treated  with  acid 
and  evaporated  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  patented,  Dec  7,  1850,  another  method  of  saturating  the  ammonia 
with  the  acid  by  passing  the  crude  ammonia  vapour,  obtained  by  heating  the  ammo- 
niacal liquor  of  the  gas-works,  in  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  tower  filled  with  coke, 
whilst  the  sulphuric  acid  descends  in  a  continuous  current  from  the  top ;  in  this 
manner  the  acid  and  ammonia  are  exposed  to  each  other  over  a  greatly  extended 
surface. 

Dr.  Richardson  (patent,  Jan.  26,  1850)  mixes  the  crude  ammonia  liquors  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  then  evaporates  the  solution,  and  submits  the  double  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonil^  which  separates,  to  sublimation  ;  but  it  would  not  appear 
that  any  great  advantage  is  derived  from  proceeding  in  this  way,  either  pecuniary  or 
crtherwise. 

Mr.  Lanung  passes  sulphurous  acid  through  the  gas  liquor,  and  finally  oxidises 
the  solphtte  thus  obtained  to  the  state  of  sulphate,  by  exposure  to  the  air.  (Patent, 
Aug.  12, 1852.) 

Michiel*s  mode  of  obtaing  sulphate  of  ammonia,  patented  April  30,  1850,  is  as 
follows:— The  ammoniacal  liquors  of  Uie  gas-works  are  combined  with  sul[^te  and 
oxide  of  lead,  which  is  obtained  and  prepared  in  the  following  way  : — Solphuret  of 
lead  in  its  natural  state  Is  taken  and  reduced  to  small  flragments  by  any  couTenient 
emshing  apparatus.  It  is  then  submitted  to  a  roasting  FpceM,  in  a  suitably  arranged 
reverberatory  furnace  of  the  fbllowing  construction  :— The  fbmaee  is  formed  of  two 
shelves,  or  rather  the  bottom  of  the  fVimace  and  one  shelf,  and  there  is  a  communica- 
tion from  the  lower  to  tiie  upper.  The  galena  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  previously 
ground,  is  then  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  upper  shelf^  to  a  thickness  of  about 
2  or  24  inches,  and  diere  it  is  submitted  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  It  remains  thus 
for  about  two  hours,  at  which  time  it  is  drawn  off  the  upper  shelf  and  spread  over  the 
lower  shelf  or  bottom  of  the  fbmace,  where  it  is  exposed  to  a  greater  heat  for  a 
certain  time,  during  which  it  is  well  stirred,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  all  the  parts 
equally  to  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fusion  of  any  portion  of  it 
is  prevented.  By  this  process  the  sulphuret  of  lead  becomes  converted  partly  into 
sulphate  and  partly  into  oxide  of  lead.  This  product  of  sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead 
is  to  be  crushed  by  any  ordinary  means,  and  reduced  to  about  the  same  de^e  of 
fineness  as  coarse  sand.  It  is  now  to  be  combined  with  the  ammoniacal  liquors, 
when  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  solphuret  and  carbonate  of  lead  will  be  produced. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  sepi^ated  by  treatment  with  water,  and  the  residuary 
mixture  of  sulphide  and  carbonate  of  lead  is  used  for  the  manufkcture  of  lead 
compounds. 

Properties — The  sulphate  of  ammonia  obtained  by  either  of  the  methods  above 

•  Phanii.  Journal,  xiii.  G4. 
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described  is  a  colourless  salt,  containing,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  one  equiTalent  of 
water  of  crystallisation.    It  is  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of  potash. 

It  deliquesces  by  exposure  to  the  air  ;  1  part  dissolves  in  2  parts  of  cold  waten 
and  I  of  boiling  water.  It  fuses  at  140°  C.  (284°  F.),  but  at  280^  C.  (SSe^'  F.)  it  is 
decomposed,  being  Yolatilised  in  the  form  of  firee  ammonia,  sulphite,  water,  and 
nitrogen. 

For  the  other  sulphates — ^the  sulphites  and  those  salts  which  are  bat  little  oaed  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures — ^we  refer  to  the  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.** 

Uses. — The  chief  consumption  of  ammoniacal  salts  in  the  arts  is  in  the  form  of 
sal  ammoniac,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  being  principally  used  as  a  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium.  It  may,  however,  be  employed  directly 
in  making  ammonia-alum,  or  in  the  production  of  free  ammonia  by  treatment  with 
lime. 

AMMONIUM.  (NH*)  The  radical  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Tarious  salts  of  am- 
monia. Thus  NH^O  is  the  oxide,  NH^Cl  the  chloride,  of  ammonium.  Ammooiom 
constitutes  one  of  the  best  established  chemical  types.  See  Fobxui.£,  Chbkecai.. — 
C.  G.  W. 

AMMONIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Commonly  called  Sai«  AmfONiAa  (Sb/  ma- 
moniac^  Fr. }  Sabniak,  Germ.)  The  early  history  of  this  salt  is  involved  in  much 
uncertainty.  It  would  appear  that  the  sal  timmoniacut  (h\s  ififunftaK65)  of  the  ancients 
was,  in  fact,  rock-salt  The  earliest  knowledge  of  the  compound  has  been  claimed 
both  for  the  Arabians  and  the  Eg>'ptian8-,  but  the  late  Dr.  Royle  remarked,  that 
**  the  salt  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  Hindoos  ever  since  they  have  burnt  bricks, 
as  they  now  do,  with  the  manure  of  animals,  for  some  may  usually  be  found  crys- 
tallised at  the  unbumt  extremity  of  the  kiln.** 

This  salt  is  formed  in  the  solid  state  by  bringing  in  contact  its  two  gaseous  consti- 
tuents, hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia.  The  gases  combine  with  such  force  as  to 
generate,  not  only  heat,  but  sometimes  even  light.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  mix- 
ing the  aqueous  solutions  of  these  gases,  and  evaporating  till  crystallisation  takes 
place. 

When  ammoniacal  gas  is  brought  into  contact  with  dry  chlorine,  a  violent  reaction 
ensues,  attended  by  the  evolution  of  heat  and  even  light  The  chlorine  combinea 
with  the  hydrogen  to  produce  hydrochloric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  remainder  of 
the  ammonia,  forming  chloride  of  ammonium,  the  nitrogen  being,  liberated.  The 
same  reaction  takes  place  on  passing  chlorine  gas  into  the  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  ammonia. 

Manufacture  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium  from  Camels*  Dung. — In  Egypt — ^which  un- 
doubtedly was  the  great  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  this  salt  from  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whence  all  the  European 
markets  were  supplied — the  following  is  the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained: — 

The  original  source  was  the  urine  and  dung  of  the  camel,  which  are  dried  by  plas- 
tering them  upon  the  walls,  and  burning,  other  fuel  being  very  scarce  in  that  country. 
A  fire  of  this  material  evolves  a  thick  smoke,  charged  with  chloride  of  ammonium^ 
part  of  which  is  condensed  with  the  soot 

In  every  part  of  Egypt,  but  especially  in  the  Delta,  peasants  are  seen  driving  asses 
loaded  with  bags  of  that  soot,  on  their  way  to  the  sal-ammoniac  works. 

Here  it  is  extracted  in  the  following  manner: — Glass  globes,  coated  with  loam,  are 
filled  with  the  soot,  pressed  down  by  wooden  rammers,  a  space  of  only  two  or  three 
inches  being  left  vacant,  near  their  mouths.  These  globes  are  set  in  round  orifices 
formed  in  the  ridge  of  a  long  vault  or  large  horizontal  furnace  flue.  Heat  is  gradu- 
ally applied  by  a  fire  of  dry  camels'  dung,  and  it  is  eventually  increased  till  the  globes 
become  obscurely  red.  As  the  chloride  of  ammonium  is  volatile  at  a  temperature 
much  below  ignition,  it  rises  out  of  the  soot  in  vapour,  and  gets  condensed  into  a 
cake  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  top  of  the  globe.  A  considerable  portion,  how- 
ever, escapes  into  the  air ;  and  another  portion  concretes  in  the  mouth,  which  must 
be  cleared  ttom  time  to  time  by  an  iron  rod.  Towards  the  end,  the  obstruction  be- 
comes very  troublesome  and  must  be  most  carefully  attended  to  and  obviated,  other- 
wise the  globes  would  explode  by  the  uncondensed  vapours.  In  all  cases  when  the 
subliming  process  approaches  to  a  conclusion,  the  globes  crack  or  split ;  and  when 
they  come  to  be  removed,  after  the  heat  has  subsided,  they  usually  fidl  to  pieces.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  mass  is  separated,  because  to  it  the  white  salt  adheres ;  and,  on 
detaching  the  pieces  of  glass  with  a  hatchet,  it  is  ready  for  the  market  At  the 
bottom  of  each  balloon  a  nucleus  of  salt  remains,  surrounded  with  fixed  pulvemlent 
matter.  This  is  reserved,  and,  after  being  bruised,  is  put  in  along  with  the  charge  of 
soot  in  a  fVesh  operation. 

The  sal  ammoniac  obtained  by  this  process  is  dull,  spongy,  and  of  a  greyish  hue ; 
but  nothing  better  was  for  a  long  period  known  in  commerce.    Fifty  years  ago,  it 
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fetched  S«.  6dL  a  pound ;  whereas  now,  perfectly  pnre  sal  ammoniac  may  be  had  at 
<nie-fiitii  of  that  price. 

Mtrnm/aetare  of  Sal  Ammoniae  /ram  Sonet  and  other  Animal  Matiet"  —  Various 
animal  offi&ls  derelope,  during  their  spontaneous  putrefactive  fermentation,  or  their 
decomposition  \ij  heat,  a  large  quantity  of  free  or  carbonated  ammonia  among  their 
Tolatile  products.  Upon  this  principle  many  sal  ammoniac  works  have  been  esta- 
bliahed. — Ure, 

The  first  attempts  made  in  France  to  obtain  sal  ammoniac  profitably  in  this  manner 
fiuled.  A  Yery  eztensiTe  factory  of  the  kind,  which  experienced  the  same  fiite,  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  Baum6.  It  was  established  at  OravcUe, 
near  Charenton,  and  caused  a  loss  to  the  shareholders  in  the  speculation  of  upwards 
of  400,000  francs,  which  result  closed  the  concern  in  1787.  For  10  years  after  that 
event,  all  the  sal  ammoniac  consumed  in  France  was  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
Since  then  the  two  works  of  MM.  Payen  and  Pluvinet  were  mounted,  and  seem  to 
hare  been  tolerably  successful.  Coal  soot  was,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  gas 
works,  a  good  deal  used  in  Great  Britain  for  obtaining  sal  ammoniac 

In  France,  bones  and  other  animal  matters  are  distiOed  in  large  iron  retorts  for  the 
manufactnre  of  both  animal  charcoal  and  sal  ammoniac. 

**  The  annexed  numbers  show  the  produce  of  a  French  manufactory  of  ammonia 
■ad  its  salts,  from  the  distillation  of  bones  and  other  matters. 

**  The  materials  were — 

46,754  tons  of  bones  of  various  kinds. 


30 

» 

silk  waste  and  old  leather. 

lit 

»» 

sulphuric  acid. 

80 

»f 

chloride  of  sodium. 

2f 

»» 

sulphate  of  lime. 

id  the  produce  was  — 

2,400  tons  of  animal  charcoal. 

44 

n 

chloride  of  ammonium. 

100 

*> 

sulphate  of  soda. 

4 

»• 

liqoor  ammonia. 

and 

25 

>t 

sulphate  of  ammonia." 

— Mujtpratt. 

These  retorts 

are  iron 

cylinders,  two  or  three  in  diameter  and  six  feet  long. 

Fig*. 
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38  and  39  show  the  form  of  the  furnace,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  cylinders 
are  arranged,  the  first  being  a  longitudinal,  the  second  a  transverse  section  of  it.  a, 
the  ashpits  under  the  grates ;  b,  the  fire-place«,  arched  over  at  top ;  c,  the  vault  or 
bench  of  fire-bricks,  perforated  inside  with  eight  flues  for  distributing  the  flame ;  d,  a 
great  arch,  with  a  triple  voissoir  d,  d'\  d"',  under  which  the  retorts  are  set.  The  first 
arch,  D,  is  perforated  with  twenty  vent-holes,  the  second  with  four  vent-holes,  through 
which  the  flame  passes  to  the  third  arch,  and  thence  to  the  common  chimney-stalks. 
The  retorts  are  shut  by  the  door  e'  (Jig.  39),  luted,  and  made  fast  with  screw-bolts. 
Their  other  ends,  e^,  terminate  in  tubes, y^/,/,  which  all  enter  the  main  pipe,  h.  The 
condensing  pipe  proceeds  slantingly  downwards  from  the  further  end  of  A,  and  dips 
into  large  sloping  iron  cylinder  immersed  in  cold  water. 

The  filters  used  in  the  large  sal  ammoniac  works  in  France  are  represented  in 
Jig.  40.  The  apparatus  consists — 1,  of  a  wooden  chest,  a,  lined  with  lead,  and 
which  is  turned  over  at  the  edges ;  a  socket  of  lead,  6,  soldered  into  the  lowest  part 
of  the  bottom  serves  to  discharge  the  liquid ;  2,  of  a  wooden  crib  or  grating,  formed 
of  rounded  rods,  as  shown  in  the  section  c,  c,  and  the  plan  d ;  this  grating  is  supponed 
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one  inch  at  least  above  the  bottom,  and  set  truly  horizontal,  by  a  seriea  of  wedges ; 
3,  of  an  open  fabric  of  canvas  or  strong  calico,  hiid  on  the  grating,  and  secured  over 


frAAf^i*^^^-"*^^ 


the  edges  so  as  to  keep  it  tense.  A  large  wooden  reservoir,/,  lined  with  lead,  fur- 
nished with  a  cover,  is  placed  under  each  of  the  filters ;  a  pump  throws  back  once  or 
twice  upon  the  filters  what  has  already  passed  through.  A  common  reserroir,^, 
below  the  others,  may  be  made  to  communicate  at  pleasure  with  one  of  them  by 
means  of  intermediate  stopcocks. 

The  two  boilers  for  evaporating  and  decomposing  are  made  of  lead,  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  set  upon  a  fire-brick  yault,  to  protect  them  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  flame.  Through  the  whole  extent  of  their  bottoms  above  the  vault, 
horizontal  cast-iron  plates,  supported  by  ledges  and  brick  compartments,  compel  the 
flame  and  burned  air,  as  they  issue  from  the  arch,  to  take  a  sinuous  course  before 
they  pass  up  the  chimney.  This  floor  of  cast  iron  is  intended  to  support  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  and  to  difl'use  the  heat  more  equably.  The  leaden  boilers  are  sur- 
rounded with  brickwork,  and  supported  at  their  edges  with  a  wooden  frame.  They 
may  be  emptied  at  pleasure  into  lower  receivers,  called  crystallisers,  by  means  of  leaden 
syphons  and  long-necked  funnels. 

The  crystallisers  are  wooden  chests  lined  with  lead,  15  inches  deep,  3  or  4  feet 
broad,  and  from  6  to  8  feet  long,  and  may  be  inclined  to  one  side  at  pleasure.  A 
round  cistern  receives  the  drainings  of  the  mother-waters.  The  pump  is  made  of 
lead  hardened  with  antimony  and  tin. 

The  subliming  furnace  is  shown  in  figs  41  and  42,  by  a  transTerse  and  longi- 
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tudinal  section  ;  a  is  the  ashpit ;  6,  the  grate  and  fireplace ;  c,  the  arch  aboTe  them. 
This  arch,  destined  to  protect  the  bottles  from  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  is  perfo- 
rated with  vent-holes,  to  give  a  passage  to  the  products  of  combustion  between  the 
subliming  vessels ;  rf,  d^  are  bars  of  iron,  upon  which  the  bottom  of  the  bottles  rest ; 
e,  stoneware  bottles,  protected  by  a  coating  of  loam  from  the  flame. 

Fig,  43  shows  the  cast-iron  plates,  a,  6,  c,  which,  placed  above  the  vaults,  receive 
each  two  bottles  in  a  double  circular  opening. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  above  furnace,  a  second  one,  called  the  drier,  fig,  44, 
receives  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  the  first  at  a,  under  horizontal  cast-iron 
plates,  and  upon  which  the  bottom  of  a  rather  shallow  boiler,  b,  rests.  Af^r  passing 
twice  under  these  plates,  round  a  longitudinal  brick  partition,  6,  h\  6",  the  products  of 
combustion  enter  the  smoke  chimney,  c.     See  plan,}?^.  45. 

The  boiler  set  over  this  furnace  should  have  no  soldered  joints.     It  may  be  31  feet 
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broad,  9  or  tO  iieei  long,  and  I  foot  deep.  The  eoncrete  sal  ammoniac  nay  be 
emshed  mder  a  pair  of  edge  millstones,  when  it  is  to  be  sold  in  powder. 

Boaei,  bkod,  fledi,  horns,  booft,  woollen  rags,  silk,  hair,  scrapings  of  hides  and 
leather,  &c^  maj  be  distilled  for  proearing  ammonia.  When  bones  are  used,  the 
residnnm  in  the  retort  is  bone  blaek.  The  charcoal  from  the  other  sabstances  will 
serre  for  the  manufacture  of  pmssian  blue.  The  bones  should  undergo  a  degree  of 
calcinatioD  beyond  what  the  ammoniacal  process  requires,  in  order  to  conyert  them 
into  the  besi  bone  black ;  but  the  other  animal  matters  should  not  be  calcined  up  to 
that  poiBt,  otherwise  they  are  of  little  use  in  the  Prussian  blue  works.  If  the  bones 
be  calcined,  however,  so  highly  as  to  become  glazed,  their  decolorising  power  on 
sympe  is  nearly  destroyed.  The  other  substances  should  not  be  charred  beyond  a 
red- brown  heat. 

The  condensed  yapours  from  the  cylinder  retorts  afford  a  compound  liquor  holding 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solution,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil, 
which  floats  at  top.  Lest  incrustations  of  salt  should  at  any  time  tend  to  obstruct  the 
tubes,  a  pipe  should  be  inserted  within  them  and  connected  with  a  steam  boiler,  so  as 
to  blow  steam  through  them  occasionally. 

Tlie  whole  liquors  mixed  have  usually  a  density  of  8^  or  9^  Baume  (1-060).  The 
Amplest  process  for  converting  their  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  chloride  of  am- 
monium is  to  saturate  them  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  evaporate  the  solution  in  a 
leaden  bcnier  till  a  pellicle  appears,  to  run  it  off  into  crystallisers,  and  to  drain  the 
crystals.  Another  process  is,  to  decompose  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  passing  its 
crude  liquor  through  a  layer  of  sulphate  of  lime,  3  or  four  inches  thick,  spread  upon 
the  filters.  fiS'  40.  The  liquor  may  be  laid  on  with  a  pump ;  it  should  never  stand 
higher  than  1  or  2  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  bruised  gypsum,  and  it  should  be 
closely  covered  with  boards,  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  volatile  alkali  in  the  air. 
^Vhen  the  Uquor  has  passed  through  the  first  filter,  it  must  be  pumped  up  on  the 
second  ;  or  the  filters  being  placed  m  a  terrace  form,  the  liquor  from  the  first  may 
flow  down  upon  the  second,  and  thus  in  succession.  The  last  filter  should  be  formed 
of  nearly  fresh  gypsum,  so  as  to  insure  the  thorough  conversion  of  the  carbonate  into 
sulphate.  The  resulting  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  should  be  washed  with  a  little 
water,  to  extract  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  interposed  among  iu  particles.  The  am- 
mooiacal  liquor  thus  obtained  must  be  completely  saturated,  by  adding  the  requisite 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid ;  even  a  slight  excess  of  acid  can  do  no  harm.  It  is  then 
to  be  evaporated,  and  the  oil  must  be  skimmed  off  in  the  course  of  the  concentration. 
When  the  liquid  sulphate  has  acquired  the  density  of  about  I '160,  sea  salt  should  be 
added,  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  whole  quanUty  equivalent  to  the  double  decom- 
position is  introduced  into  the  lead  boiler. 

The  fluid  part  must  now  be  drawn  off  by  a  svphon  into  a  somewhat  deep  reservoir, 
where  the  impurities  are  allowed  to  subside ;  it  is  then  evaporated  by  boiling  till  the 
sulphate  of  soda  fitlls  down  in  granular  cry  st&ls,  ss  the  result  of  the  mutual  reaction  of 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ammonium  ;  while  the  more  soluble  chloride 
of  sodium  remains  in  the  liquor.  During  this  precipitation,  the  whole  must  be 
occanonally  agitated  with  wooden  paddles  ;  the  precipitate  being  in  the  intervals  re- 
moved to  the  cooler  portion  of  the  pan,  in  order  to  be  taken  out  by  copper  rakes  and 
shovels,  and  thrown  into  draining-hoppers,  placed  near  the  edges  of  the  pan.  The 
drained  sulphate  of  soda  must  be  afterwards  washed  with  cold  water,  to  extract  all 
the  adhering  sal  ammoniac 

The  liquor  thus  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphate,  when  sufBcientlv  con- 
centrated, is  to  be  drawn  off  by  a  lead  syphon  into  the  crystallisers,  where,  at  the  end 
of  20  or  30  hours,  it  affords  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals  of  sal  ammoniac.  The  mother- 
water  may  then  be  run  off,  the  crystallisers  set  aslope  to  drain  the  salt,  and  the  salt 
itself  mast  be  washed,  first  by  a  weak  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  lastly  with  water. 
It  most  be  next  desiccated,  by  the  apparatus  fig.  44,  into  a  perfectly  dry  powder, 
then  put  into  the  subliming  stoneware  balloons,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  and  well  rammed 
down.  The  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  to  be  closed  with  a  plate  or  inverted  pot  of  any 
kind.  The  fire  must  be  nicely  regulated,  so  as  to  effect  the  sublimation  of  the  pure 
salt  ftt>m  the  under  part  of  the  bottle,  with  due  regularity,  into  a  white  cake  in  the 
upper  part  The  neck  of  the  bottle  should  be  cleared  from  time  to  time  with  a  long 
st«el  skewer,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  choking,  and  consequent  bursting ;  but  in  spite 
of  every  precaution,  several  of  the  bottles  crack  almost  in  every  operation. —  Urt. 

The  pots  are  of  variable  dimensions,  but  those  most  frequently  employed  are  about 
18  inches  in  height  in  the  body,  and  the  cups  about  10  or  12  inches,  with  a  breadth 
of  16  inches  at  the  widest  part. 

In  Scotland  a  process  somewhat  similar  is  pursued,  the  salt  being  sublimed  in  cast- 
iron  pots  lined  with  fire-proof  tiles  ;  the  condensation  being  effected  in  globular  heads 
of  green  glass,  with  which  each  of  the  iron  poU  is  capped. 
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Manufacture  of  Sal  Ammoniac  from  GaslAquor. — By  far  the  largest  qnantitj  of  tlie 
animoniacal  salts  now  met  with  in  commerce  is  prepared  from  **  gas  liqaor,"  the 
quantity  of  which  annually  produced  in  the  metropolis  alone  is  quite  eztraordinarj — 
one  of  the  London  gas  works  producing  in  one  year  224,800  gallons  of  gas  liquor, 
by  the  distillation  of  51,100  tons  of  coal ;  and  the  total  comsumption  of  coal  in  LiOodoo 
for  gas  making  is  estimated  at  about  840,000  tons. 

The  principle  of  the  conversion  of  the  nitrogen  of  coal  into  ammonia  by  destractiTe 
distillation,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  will  be  found  described  in  connection 
with  the  processes  of  gas  manufacture  and  the  products  produced  by  the  destmctiTe 
distillation  of  coal. 

In  the  purification  of  the  coal  gas,  the  bodies  soluble  in  water  are  all  contained  in 
the  '*  gas  liquor  "  (see  Coal  Gab),  together  with  a  certain  quantity  of  tarry  matter. 
The  ammonia  is  chiefly  preseut  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  together  with  certain 
quantities  of  chloride,  sulphide,  cyanide,  and  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  as  well 
as  the  salts  of  the  compound  ammonias. 

For  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  chloride.  If  hydrochloric  acid  be  not  too  costly, 
the  liquor  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  —  the  solution  evaporated  to  cause 
the  salt  to  crystallise,  and  then,  finally,  the  crude  sal  ammoniac  is  purified  by  aabli- 
mation. 

Before  treatment  with  the  acid,  the  liquor  is  frequently  distilled. 

This  is  generally  effected  in  a  wrought-iron  boiler,  the  liquors  passing^  into  a 
modification  of  the  Coffey's  still,  by  which  the  solution  of  ammonia  is  obtained  freer 
from  tar  and  more  concentrated. 

The  Saturation  of  the  Animoniacal  Liquor  with  the  acid  is  generally  effected  by 
allowing  the  acid  to  flow,  from  a  large  leaden  vessel  in  which  it  is  held,  into  an  under* 


ground  tank  (fig.  46)  containing  the  liquor,  which  is  furnished  with  an  exit  tube 
passing  into  a  chimney,  to  carry  off  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  offensive 
gases  which  are  disengaged. 

Or  in  other  works  the  gas  liquor  is  put  into  large  tuns,  and  the  acid  lifted  in  gutta 
percha  carboys  by  cranes,  thrown  into  the  liquor  and  stirred  with  it  by  means  of  an  agi- 
tator; the  offensive  gases  being  in  this  case  made  to  traverse  the  flreof  the  steam-engine. 

Sometimes  the  vapours  produced  in  the  distillation  of  the  crude  gas  liquor  are  pused 
in  at  the  lower  extremity  of  a  column  filled  with  coke,  down  which  the  acid  trickles. 

The  Evaporation  of  ike  crude  Saline  Solution  is  generally  performed  in  square  or 
rectangular  cast-iron  vats,  capable  of  holding  from  800  to  1500  gallons.  They  are 
encased  in  brickwork,  the  heat  being  applied  by  a  fire,  the  flue  of  which  takes  a 
sinuous  course  beneath  the  lining  of  brickwork  on  which  the  pan  rests,  as  shown 
mfig.  47. 

When  the  liquor  is  evaporated  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1-25,  it  is  transferred  to  the 
crystallising  pans ;  but  during  the  process  of  concentration  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tar  separates  on  the  surface,  which  must  be  removed,  from  time  to  time,  by  skimming, 
iiince  it  seriously  impedes  evaporation. 

The  crystallisationt  which  takes  place  on  cooling,  is  performed  in  circular  tubs. 
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fnm  7  to  8  feet  wide,  and  S  to  3  deep,  which  are  generallj  embedded  entirely  or 
paitiallj  in  the  groond.    To  prevent  the  formation  of  large  crjttals,  which  would  be 


inconvenient  in  the  subsequent  process  of  sublimation,  the  liquor  is  agitated  firom  time 
to  time.  The  crude  mass  obtained,  which  is  contaminated  with  tarry  matter, 
free  acid,  and  water,  is  next  dried,  by  gently  heating  it  on  a  cast-iron  plate  under  a 
dome.  The  greyish-white  mass  remaming  is  now  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the 
sttblimers. 

4.  The  method  of  subUmatum  generally  adopted  in  this  country  consists  in  beating 
down  into  the  metal  pots,  shown  in  fig.  48,  the  charge  of  dry  coarsely  crystallised 


sal  tmmofiiac.  These  pots  are  heated  ftom  below  and  by  flues  round  the  sides.  The 
body  of  the  subliming  yessel  is  of  cast  iron,  and  the  lid  usually  of  lead,  or,  less  fre- 
qoently,  iron.  There  is  a  small  bole  at  the  top,  to  permit  the  escape  of  steam ;  and  great 
attention  is  requisite  in  the  management  of  the  heat,  for  if  it  be  applied  too  rapidly 
a  large  qoanti^  of  sal  anmioniac  is  carried  ofiF  with  the  steam,  or  even  the  whole  ap- 
paratos  may  be  blown  up ;  whilst,  if  the  temperature  be  too  low,  the  cake  of  sal 
ammoniac  is  apt  to  be  soft  and  yellow. 

The  sublimation  is  never  continued  until  the  whole  of  the  salt  has  been  volatilised, 
dnce  the  heat  required  would  decompose  the  carbonaceous  impurities,  and  they,  emit- 
ting volatile  oily  hydrocarbons,  diminish  the  purity  of  the  product.    In  consequence 
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of  this  incomplete  sublimation,  a  conical  mass  (shown  in  ih»fig,  48)  is  left  behind, 
called  the  **  yolk."  After  cooling,  the  dome  of  the  pot  is  taken  off  and  the  attached 
cake  carefully  remoTcd.  This  ^ke,  which  is  from  3  to  5  inches  thick,  is  nearlj  pore, 
only  requiring  a  little  scraping,  where  it  was  in  contact  with  the  dooie,  to  fit  it  for 
the  market 

ModificaiioM  of  the  Proeeu.  —  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  sulphuric  acid  is  cheaper  or 
more  accessible  than  hydrochloric,  the  gas  liquor  is  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  thus  obtained  is  sublimed  with  common  salt  (cUoride 
o/godium),  and  thus  converted  into  sal  ammoniac 

NHK)  S0«+  Naa-NH*  CI  +  NaOSO*. 

Mr.  Croll  has  taked  out  a  patent  for  conTerting  crude  ammonia  into  the  cUotide, 
by  passing  the  vapours  eyolved  in  the  first  distillation  through  the  crude  chloride  of 
manganese,  obtained,  as  a  bye  product  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chloride  of  lime  :  crude  chloride  of  iron  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  I..aming  patented  in  July,  1843,  the  subttitntion  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium  for  treating  the  crude  gas  liquor,  instead  of  the  mineral  adds.  Mr.  Hills. 
August,  1846,  proposed  chloride  of  magnesium  for  use  in  the  same  way ;  and  aeTeral 
other  patents  have  been  taken  out  by  both  these  gentlemen,  for  the  use  of  varions 
salts  in  this  way. 

Manufacture  of  Sal  Ammoniae  from  Cfmano, —  Mr.  Toun^  took  out  a  patent,  Notcb- 
her  nth,  1841,  in  which  he  describes  his  method  of  obtaming  ammonia  and  its  salts 
from  guano.  He  fills  a  retort,  placed  Tertically,  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight 
of  guano,  and  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrate  of  lime.  These  substances  are  tborooghly 
mixed  by  giving  a  reciprocating  motion  to  the  agitator  placed  in  the  retort;  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat  is  then  applied,  which  is  gradusdly  increased  until  the  booom  of  the 
retort  becomes  red- hot  The  ammoniacal  gas  thus  giyen  off  is  absorbed  by  water  in 
a  condenser,  whilst  other  gases,  which  are  ^ven  off  at  the  same  time,  being  ioaohftble 
in  water,  pass  off.  Solutions  of  carbonate,  bicarbonate,  or  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
are  produced,  by  filling  the  condenser  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  passing  car- 
bonic acid  through  it  A  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  obtained  by  filling  the  condenser  with  diluted  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 
passing  the  ammonia  through  it  as  it  issues  frt>m  the  retort 

Dr.  Wilton  Turner  obtained  a  patent,  March  11th,  1844,  for  obtaining  aaha  of 
ammonia  from  guana  The  following  is  his  method  of  obtaining  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium in  conjunction  with  cyanogen  compounds : — The  guano  is  snl^ected  to  destruc- 
tive distillation  in  close  vessels,  at  a  low  red  heat  during  the  greater  part  of  the  cpf 
ration ;  but  this  temperature  is  increased  towards  the  end.  The  products  of  distillation 
are  coUected  in  a  series  of  Woolfe's  bottles,  by  means  of  which  the  gases  CTolved 
during  the  operation  may  be  made  to  pass  two  or  three  times  through  water,  before 
escaping  into  the  air.  These  products  consist  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  first  two  of  which  are  rapidly  absorbed  by  the 
water,  with  the  formation  of  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  After  the  ammoniacal  solution  has  been  removed  from  the  Woolfe*8 
apparatus,  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  iron  is  added  to  it,  in  such  quantities  as  will 
yield  sufficient  iron  to  convert  the  latter  into  Prussian  blue,  which  is  fi>rmed  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralise  the  free  ammonia ; 
the  precipitate  thus  formed  is  now  allowed  to  subside,  and  is  carefully  serrated  from 
the  solution,  and  by  being  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  will  yield  the 
ferrocyanide  of  the  alkali,  which  is  obtained  by  crystallising  in  the  usual  way.  The 
solution  (after  the  removal  of  the  precipitate)  should  be  freed  fit>m  any  excess  of  iron 
it  may  contain,  by  the  careful  addition  of  a  fresh  portion  of  the  ammoniacal  liqoor,  by 
which  means  the  oxide  of  iron  will  be  precipitated,  and  a  neutral  solution  of  ammonia 
obtained.  When  the  precipitated  oxide  and  cyanide  of  iron  have  subsided,  the  sola* 
tion  of  chloride  of  ammonium  is  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  and  the  sal-ammoniac  ob- 
tained fi^m  it  by  the  usual  processes ;  the  oxide  of  iron  is  added  to  the  ammoniacal 
solution  next  operated  upon. 

If  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  are  used,  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  aauno- 
niacal  salt  produced,  the  chemical  changes  and  operations  being  similar  to  the  above. 

Since  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  present  in  guano  exists  in  the  state  of  ammo- 
niacal salts  which  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ammonia 
which  it  is  capable  of  yielding  is  obtained  by  this  method ;  still  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  conversion  of  the  urea,  uric  acid,  and  other  nitro^nised  organic  bodies 
into  ammonia,  is  greatly  fiicilitated  by  mixing  the  guano  with  Ume  before  heating  it» 
as  in  Mr.  Young's  process. 

Manufacture  of  Sal  Ammoniac  from  Urine,  — •  The  urea  in  the  urine  of  man  and 
other  animals  is  extremely  liable  to  undergo  a  fermentative  decomposition  in  the 
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presence  of  the  pntrefiable  nitrogenous*  matters  always  present  in  tills  excrement,  by 
which  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

By  treating  scale  orine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sal  ammoniac  separates  on  erapora- 
tkm. 

Propertiet.-*  Chloride  of  ammoniam  (or  sal  ammoniac)  nsoally  occors  in  commerce, 
in  fibroofi  masses  of  the  form  of  large  hemispherical  cakes  with  a  round  hole  in  the 
centre,  having,  in  &ct,  the  shape  of  the  domes  in  which  it  has  been  sublimed.  By 
slowly  evaporating  its  aqueous  solution,  the  salt  may  occasionally  be  obtained  in 
cakes  nearly  an  inch  in  height ;  but  it  generally  forms  feathery  crystals,  which  are 
composed  of  rows  of  minate  octahedra,  attached  by  their  extremities.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1*45,  and  by  heating  it  sublimes  without  undergoing  fusion.  It  has  a 
sharp  and  acrid  taste,  and  one  part  dissolves  in  2*72  parts  of  hot,  or  in  an  equal 
weight  of  ©old  water. 

It  is  recognised  by  its  being  completely  volatile  on  heating,  giving  a  white  curdy 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  its  aqueous 
soltttioo,  and  by  the  copious  evolution  of  ammonia  on  mixing  it  with  lime,  as  well  as 
the  production  of  the  yeUow  precipitate  of  the  double  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
patinum  (N  H^  C,  Pa  CP)  on  the  addition  of  bichloride  of  platinum. 

Jmjnaitieg. — In  the  manu&cture  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  if  the  purification  of 
tbc  liquor  be  not  effected  before  crystallising  the  salt,  some  traces  of  protochloride 
of  iron  are  generally  present,  and  frequently  a  considerable  proportion.  Even  when 
the  salt  is  snblimed,  the  chloride  of  iron  is  volatilised  together  with  the  chloride  of 
ammoninm, '  and  appears  to  exist  in  the  salt  in  the  form  of  a  double  compound 
(probably  of  Fe,  CI  KH*  CI,  analogous  to  the  compounds  which  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium forms  with  sine  and  tin)  140;  and  this  not  only  in  the  brown  seams  of  the  cake, 
bat  likewise  in  the  colourless  portion.  This  accounts  for  the  observation  so  often  made 
in  the  laboratory,  that  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  which,  when  recently  prepared, 
-was  perfectly  transparent  and  colourless,  becomes  gradually  red  from  the  peroxidation 
of  tbc  iron  and  its  precipitation  in  Uie  form  of  sesquioxide. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  iron  in  the  state  of  this  double  salt,  that 
Wnrtz  found  that  chloride  of  ammonium  containing  iron  in  this  form  gave  no  indi- 
cations of  its  presence  by  the  usual  reagents  until  after  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  ; 
and  it  is  curious  that  there  likewise  exists  a  red  compound  of  this  class  in  which  the 
iron  exists  in  the  state  of  pcrcbloride  similarly  marked,  in  fact  as  NH^  CI  Fe*  CI*. 

A^  very  simple  method  of  removing  the  iron,  suggested  by  Mr.  Brewer,  consists  in 
passing  a  few  bubbles  of  chlorine  fM  through  the  hot  concentrated  solution  of  the 
salt,  by  which  the  protochloride  of  iron  is  converted  into  the  perchloride. 

2Fe  CI  +  CI  -  Fe«  CI". 

The  free  ammonia  always  present  in  the  solution  decomposes  this  perchloride  with 
precipitation  of  sesquioxide,  and  formation  of  an  additional  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac. 

Fe»Cl«  +  3NH*0  «  Fe»  0»  +  3NH«  CI. 

The  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  is  of  course  present  in  the  form  of  a  brown  hydrate, 
is  filtered  off  or  separated  by  decantation,  and  a  perfectly  pure  solution  is  obtained. 

The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  avoid  passing  more  chlorine  than  is  requisite 
to  peroxidise  the  iron,  since  the  ammonia  salt  itself  will  be  decomposed  with  evolution 
of  nitrogen,  and  the  dangerously  explosive  body,  chloride  of  nitrogen,  may  result 
from  the  union  of  the  liberated  nitrogen  with  chlorine. 

Uketi, — The  most  important  use  of  sal  ammoniac  in  the  arts  is  in  joining  iron  and 
other  metals,  in  tinning,  &c  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  am- 
mooia-alom,  which  is  now  largely  employed  in  the  mannfocturc  of  mordants  instead 
of  potash-alum.    A  considerable  quantity  is  also  consumed  in  pharmacy. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  one  of  those  salts  which  possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  property 
of  prodncing  cold  whilst  dissolving  in  water ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  common  constituent 
of  ftigorific  mixtures.    See  Frbezino  Mixtures. 

AMMONIUM,  SULPHIDES  OF.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed 
into  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess,  it  is  converted  into  die  double  sulphide  of 
ammoniam  and  hydrogen — or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the  hydrosulphate  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium — NH^S,  HS. 

This  solution  is  extensively  employed  as  a  re-agent  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  for 
the  separation  of  thoae  metals  the  sulphides  of  which  are  soluble  in  acids — viz.,  nickel, 
cobalt,  manganese,  zinc,  and  iron,  which  are  precipitated  by  this  re-agent  in  alkaline 
solatioDS. 

By  exposure  to  the  air,  the  hydrosolphuric  acid  which  it  contains  is  decomposed, 
the  hydrogen  being  oxidised  and  converted  into  water,  whilst  the  liberated  sulphur 

l2 
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is  dissolved  by  the  sulphide  of  ammoniam,  forming  the  bisulphide,  or  eren  higher 
sulphide. 

This  solution  of  the  polysulphide  of  ammonium  is  a  valuable  re  agent  for  dissoWiDg 
the  sulphides  of  certain  metals,  such  as  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  the  sulphides  of 
which  play  the  part  of  acids  and  form  salts  with  the  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

By  this  deportment  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  these  metals  are  separated,  boUi  od 
the  small  scale  in  the  laboratory  and  also  on  the  large  scale,  from  the  sulphides  of 
those  metals-— such  as  lead,  copper,  mercury,  &c.— the  sulphides  of  whidi  are  insoluble 
in  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

The  higher  sulphides,  viz.,  the  tersulphide,  NH*  S",  and  the  pentasulphide,  NH^ 
S^ —  are  bodies  of  purely  scientific  interest.  They  are  obtained  by  distilling  the  cor- 
responding sulphides  of  potassium  with  sal  ammoniac. 

All  the  sulphides  of  ammonium  are  soluble  in  water  without  decomposition. 

Ammonia  combines  with  all  the  other  inorganic  and  organic  acids,  the  name  of 
which  is  '*  legion ; "  but  for  an  account  of  these  bodies  we  must  refer  to  the  **  Dictionarj 
of  Chemistry,"  as  they  have  but  few  applications  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

AMORPHOUS.  {Privatiue,  &,  destitute  of;  lutp^^ii,  shape  :  without  thape.)  Said 
of  mineral  and  other  substances  which  occur  in  forms  not  easy  to  be  defined.  This 
term  may  be  regaMed  as  the  opposite  of  crystalline.  Some  elements  exist  io  both 
the  crystalline  and  the  amorphous  states,  as  carbon,  which  u  amorphous  in  cbarooa], 
but  crystalline  in  the  diamond. 

The  peculiarities  which  give  rise  to  these  conditions — evidently  depending  upon 
molecular  forces  which  have  not  yet  been  defined — present  one  of  the  moat  fertile 
fields  for  study  in  the  range  of  modem  science. 

AMYGDALINE.  (C'«  H»  N0>'  +  6UO.)  A  peculiar  substance,  existing  ready 
formed  in  bitter  almonds,  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel,  the  kernels  of  the  plum, 
cherry,  peach,  and  the  leaves  and  bark  of  Pmnns  padus^  and  in  the  young  sprouts  of 
the  P.  domestica.  It  is  also  found  in  the  sprouts  of  several  species  of  Sorbus^  such  as 
S.  aucuparia,  S.  torminoHa^  and  others  of  the  same  order.  To  prepare  it,  the  bitter 
almonds  are  subjected  to  strong  pressure  between  hot  plates  of  metaL  This  has  the 
effect  of  removing  the  bland  oil  known  in  commerce  as  almond  oil.  The  residue, 
when  powdered,  forms  almond  meal.  To  obtain  amygdaline  Arom  the  meal,  the 
latter  is  extracted  wiCh  boiling  alcohol  of  90  or  95  per  cent  The  tincture  is 
to  be  passed  through  a  cloth,  and  the  residue  pressed,  to  obtain  the  fluid  mechani- 
cally adherent  to  it.  The  liquids  will  be  milky,  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  oil  On  keeping  the  fluid  for  a  few  hours,  it  may  be  separated  by  pouring  off, 
or  by  means  of  a  funnel,  and  so  obtained  clear.  The  alcohol  is  now  to  be  removed 
by  distillation,  the  latter  being  continued  until  five-sixths  have  come  over.  The  fluid 
in  the  retort,  when  cold,  is  to  have  the  amygdaline  precipitated  from  it  by  the  addi- 
tion of  half  its  volume  of  ether.  The  crystals  are  to  be  pressed  between  folds  oi 
filtering  paper,  and  recrystallised  from  concentrated  boiling  alcohoL  As  thus  pre- 
pared. It  forms  pearly  scales,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  sparingly  when  cold ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  water  dissolves  it  readily  and  in  large  quantity.  The  crys- 
tals contain  six  atoms  of  water  of  crystallisation.  Most  persons  engaged  in  chemical 
operations  have  noticed,  when  using  almond  meal  for  the  purpose  of  luting,  that, 
before  being  moistened  with  water,  it  has  little  odour,  and  what  it  has  is  of  an  oily 
kind  ;  but,  after  moistening,  it  soon  acquires  the  powerful  and  pleasant  perfume  of 
bitter-almond  oil.  This  arises  from  a  singular  reaction  taking  place  between  the 
amygdaline  and  the  vegetable  albumen  or  emulsine.  The  latter  merely  acts  as  a  fer- 
ment, and  its  elements  in  no  way  enter  into  the  products  formed.  The  decomposition, 
in  fact,  takes  place  between  one  equivalent  of  amygdaline  and  four  equivalents  of 
water,  the  product  being  one  ec^uivalent  of  bitter-almond  oil,  two  equivalents  of 
grape  sugar,  and  one  of  prussic  acid.    Or,  represented  in  symbols:  — 

C-H^NO^   +   4HO  -  C"H«0«  +  C»  HN  +  2C"H»0". 

Amygdaline.  Bitter-almond    Prussic       Grape  sugar, 

oil.  acid. 

In  preparing  amygdaline,  some  chemists  add  water  to  the  residue  of  the  distillation 
of  the  tincture,  and  then  yeast,  in  order  to  remove  the  sugar  present,  by  fermentation, 
previous  to  precipitating  with  ether :  the  process  thus  becomes  much  more  complex, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  filter  the  fermented  liquid,  and  concentrate  it  again  by 
evaporation,  before  precipitating  out  the  amygdaline. 

The  proof  that  the  decomposition  which  is  experienced  by  the  bitter  almnit^  cake, 
when  digested  with  water,  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  two  principles  mentioned, 
rests  upon  the  following  considerations.  If  the  marc,  or  pressed  residue  of  the  bitter 
almond,  be  treated  with  boiling  water,  the  emulsine  —  or  vegetable  idbumen  —  will 
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become  coag^idated,  and  incapable  of  inducing  the  decomposition  of  the  am  jgdaline. 
Moreover,  if  the  latter  be  remoTed  from  the  marc  with  hot  alcohol  previoas  to 
operating  in  the  nsnal  manner  for  the  extraction  of  the  etiential  oil,  not  a  trace  'will 
be  obtained.  It  is  only  the  bitter  almond  which  contains  amygdidine ;  the  sweet 
▼ariety  is,  therefore,  incapable  of  yielding  the  essence  by  fermentation.  But  sweet 
almonds  resemble  the  bitter  in  containing  emalsine ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting 
— as  iUnstrating  the  truth  of  the  explanation  giyen  above  —  that  if  a  little  amygda- 
lin«  be  added  to  an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  the  bitter-almond  essence  is  immedi- 
atelj  ibrmed.  The  largest,  proportion  of  essential  oil  is  obtained  when  the  marc  is 
digested,  previous  to  distillation,  with  twenty  times  its  wei^t  of  water,  for  a  day  and 
a  night.     A  temperature  of  100^  is  the  most  fiivourable  for  the  digestion. — C  G.  W. 

AMTLAMINE.  (C*  H*'  N.)  A  volatile  organic  base  formed  on  the  ammonia  type. 
It  is,  in  fact,  ammonia  in  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  radical 
amyL,  C*  H^*.  It  may  be  produced  artificially  by  several  processes.  1.  By  boiling 
cyanat  of  amyl  with  potash.  2.  By  the  action  of  potash  on  amy  lie  urea.  3.  By 
the  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  on  ammonia.  It  is  contained  among  the  organic  bases 
of  bone  oil,  and  is  said  to  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  from  horn  and  leucine  by 
destructive  distillation.  It  was  discovered  by  Wurtx,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  and  second  modes  of  preparation.  The  third  process  was  discovered  by 
Hoftaumn.  I  have  recently  found  thieit  when  flannel  is  distilled  with  potash,  amylamine 
comes  over  with  bntylamine. 

Amylamine,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  a  colourless  mobile  fluid  of  an  extremely  bum- 
mg  taste.     Its  density  is  0*760  at  64°.     It  boils  at  203°  F.— C.  O.  W. 

AMTLOXIDE.HTDBATE.    See  Fusel  Oil. 

AMTLUM  MANDIOCJE.    Mandioca  or  Cassava  starch. 

ANALYSIS.  The  art  of  resolving  a  compound  substance  or  machine  into  its  con- 
diment parts.  Every  manufiu:turer  should  so  study  this  art,  in  the  proper  treatises 
and  schools  of  chemistry  or  mechanics,  as  to  enable  him  properly  to  understand  and 
regulate  hisboainess. 

AN*CHOR.  {Ancre^  Fr. ;  Anker ^  Germ.)  An  iron  hook,  of  peculiar  construction 
and  of  considerable  weight  and  strength,  for  enabling  a  ship  to  lay  hold  of  the 
ground,  and  fix  itself  in  a  certain  situation  by  means  of  a  rope  called  the  cable.  The 
necessity  for  securing  boats,  canoes,  or  ships  in  a  certain  position,  has  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  anchors,  of  some  description,  amongst  every  nation  dwelling  upon  the  shores  of 
seas,  lakes,  or  rivers.  They  were  often  of  the  rudest  description.  We  are  informed 
that  the  Greeks  at  first  used  stone  anchors,  but  that  they  subsequently  employed  in- 
struments cA  iron,  having  one  two  and  three  teeth,  which  were  not  apparently  very 
different  from  those  we  now  employ.  The  anchors  which  are  used  by  many  of  the 
races  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean  are  made  of  the  so-called  **  iron-wood," 
which  is  so  dense  that  it  sinks  in  sea-water.  The  anchor  is  an  instrument  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  navigator,  since  upon  its  taking  and  keeping  hold  depends 
his  safety  upon  many  occasions,  especially  near  a  lee  shore,  where  he  might  be  other- 


i^se  stranded  or  shipwrecked.  Anchors  are  generally  made  of  wrought  iron,  except 
amoo^  nations  who  cannot  work  this  metal  well,  and  who  therefore  use  copper.  The 
mode  m  which  an  anchor  operates  will  be  understood  from  inspection  o^fig.  49«  where, 
from  the  direction  of  the  strain,  it  is  obvious  that  the  anchor  cannot  move  without 
ploughing  up  the  ground  in  which  ito  hook  or  fluke  is  sunk.  When  this,  however, 
aolackily  takes  pUce,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  from  the  mode  of  insertion  of 
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the  anchor,  or  from  the  yiolence  of  the  irinds  or  currents,  it  is  called  draggimg  the 
anchor.  When  the  hold  is  good,  the  cable  or  the  buried  arm  vill  sooner  brok  thin 
the  ship  will  drive.  Anchors  are  of  different  sizes,  and  have  different  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  purposes  they  serve  ;  thus  there  are  bowerj  stream,  and  hedge  oHckors. 
Ships  of  the  first  class  have  seven  anchors,  and  smaller  vessels,  such  as  brigs  sod 
schooners,  three. 

The  metal  employed  for  anchors  of  -wrought  iron  is  known  as  *'  scrap  iron,**  and  for 
the  best  anchors,  such  as  Lenox*s,  they  also  use  good  **  Welsh  mine  iron." 

It  is  not  practical,  without  occupying  more  space  than  can  be  afforded,  to  describe 
in  detail  the  manu&cture  of  an  anchor.  It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  desirable  that  we 
should  do  so,  since  it  is  so  special  a  form  of  mechanical  industry,  that  few  will  consult 
this  volume  for  the  sake  of  learning  to  make  anchors.  The  following  will  therefore 
suffice.  The  anchor  smith's  forge  consists  of  a  hearth  of  brickwork,  raised  about 
9  inches  above  the  ground,  and  generally  about  7  feet  square.  In  the  centre  of  this 
is  a  cavity  for  containing  the  fire.  A  vertical  brick  wall  is  built  on  one  side  of  the 
hearth,  which  supports  the  dome,  and  a  low  chimney  to  carry  off  the  smoke. 
Behind  this  wall  are  placed  the  bellows,  with  which  the  fire  it  urged ;  the  bellows 
being  so  placed  that  they  blow  to  the  centre  of  the  fire.  The  anvil  and  the  crane 
by  which  the  heavy  masses  of  metal  are  moved  from  and  to  the  fire  are  adjusted 
near  the  hearth.  The  Hercules^  a  kind  of  stampmg  machine,  or  the  steam  hammer, 
need  not  be  described  in  this  place. 

To  make  the  anchor,  bars  of  good  iron  are  brought  together  to  be  ^ggoted ;  the 
number  varying  with  the  size  of  the  anchor.  The  uggot  is  kept  together  by  hoops 
of  iron,  and  the  whole  is  placed  upon  the  properly  arranged  hearth,  and  covered  np 
by  small  coals,  which  are  thrown  upon  a  kind  of  oven  made  of  cinders.  Great  care 
and  good  management  is  required  to  keep  this  temporary  oven  sound  during  the 
combustion ; — a  smith  strictly  attends  to  this.  When  all  ia  arranged,  the  bellows  are 
set  to  work,  and  a  blast  urged  on  the  fire ;  this  is  continued  fbr  about  an  hour,  when 
a  good  welding  heat  is  obtained.  The  mass  is  now  brought  from  the  fire  to  the  anril, 
and  the  iron  welded  by  the  hammers.  One  portion  having  been  welded,  the  iron  is 
returned  to  fire»  and  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the  whole  is  welded  into  one  miis. 


This  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  annexed  figures  (fig.  50),  in  which  the 
bars  for  the  shanks,  a  a,  and  the  arms,  b  b,  are  shown«  in  plan  and  sections,  as  bound 
toflcther,  and  their  shapes  after  being  welded  before  union ;  and  c  c  represents  the  palm. 

The  different  parts  of  the  anchor  being  made,  the  arms  are  united  to  the  end  of  the 
shank,  'thin  must  be  done  with  great  care,  as  the  goodness  of  the  anchor  depends 
entirely  upon  this  process  being  effectively  performed.  The  arms  being  welded  on, 
the  ring  has  to  be  formed  and  welded.  The  ring  consists  of  several  bars  welded 
together,  drawn  out  into  a  round  rod,  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  shank,  bent  into  a 
circle,  and  the  ends  welded  together.  When  all  the  parts  are  adjusted,  the  whole 
anchor  is  brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  hammered  with  lighter  hammers  than  those  used 
for  welding,  the  object  being  to  give  a  finish  and  evenness  to  the  siufhoe. 

The  toughest  iron  which  can  be  procured  should  be  used  in  the  manuJhctnre  of  sn 
anchor,  upon  the  strength  of  which  both  the  security  of  valuable  lives  and  much 
property  depends. 
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The  mawnfifftnre  of  anchors  requires  great  knowledge  of 
the  stmcture  of  iron,  and  skill  in  the  art  of  working  it 
The  Tarioos  parts  of  an  anchor  are  thus  named :  —  In 
fg.  51,  ▲  is  the  thojdki  b,  the  arm  orJiuAe;  c,  the  palm; 
D,  the  blade;  B,  ihetquare;  F,  the  nut;  o,  the rui^;  h,  the 
erowm — the  proportional  weights  of  the  several  parts  being 
as  follows: —  * 


51 


Tbe  shank 
Each  arm  - 
Twopalma 
Stock 
Shackle      - 


^ths  of  the  whole, 
ftths 

Jth 

Ath 


The  following  drawings  (Jig,  52)  show  an  anchor  on  the  oS 
old  plan  and  the  dissected  parts  of  which  it  is  composed; — 


and  the  annexed  (Jig.  53),  the  patent  anchor  as  invented  bj  Mr.  Perring,  with  its 
several  paru  dissected  as  before: — 
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Ptsrring's  improved  anchor  iras  a  yerj  ingenious  one.  The  ban  and  half  the  hreadth 
of  the  anchor  are  first  welded  separatel  j,  and  then  placed  side  by  side,  when  the  opper 
half  is  worked  into  one  mass,  while  the  lower  part  is  left  disunited,  bnt  it  has  carrier 
iron  bars,  or  porters^  as  these  prolongation  rods  (3,  3,  Jig,  S3)  are  commQiily 
called,  welded  to  the  extremity  of  each  portion.  The  lower  part  is  now  heated  and 
placed  in  the  clamping  machine,  which  is  merely  an  iron  plate  firmly  bolted  to  a  mass 
of  timber,  and  bearing  apon  its  Surface  four  iron  pins.  One  end  of  the  crown  if 
placed  between  the  first  of  these  pins,  and  passed  under  an  iron  strap  ;  the  other  end 
is  brought  between  the  other  pins,  and  is  bent  by  the  leverage  power  of  the  elongated 
rods  or  porters. 

Thus  a  part  of  the  arm  being  formed  oat  of  the  crown  gives  mnch  greater  seearitj 
when  a  true  union  of  fibres  is  effected,  than  when  the  junction  was  made  merelj  by  a 
short  scarf. 

The  angular  opening  upon  the  side  opposite  is  filled  with  tbe  chock,  formed  of  short 
iron  bars  placed  upright  When  this  has  been  firmly  welded,  the  truss-piece  is 
brought  over  it.  This  piece  is  made  of  plates  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  their 
edges  are  here  horizontal.  The  truss-piece  is  half  the  breadth  of  the  arm ;  so  that, 
when  united  to  the  crown,  it  constitutes,  with  the  other  parts,  the  total  breadth  of  the 
arms  at  those  places. 

The  shank  is  now  shut  upon  the  crown ;  the  square  is  formed,  and  the  nuts  welded 
to  it ;  the  hole  is  punched  out  for  the  ring,  and  the  shank  is  then  fitfbioned. 

The  blade  is  made  mnch  in  the  way  above  described.  In  making  the  palm,  an 
iron  rod  is  first  bent  into  the  approximate  form,  notching  it  so  that  it  may  more 
readily  take  the  desired  shape.  To  one  end  a  porter  rod  is  fastened,  by  which  the 
palm  is  carried  and  turned  round  in  the  fire  during  the  progress  of  the  fabrication.  Iron 
plates  are  next  laid  side  by  side  upon  the  rod,  and  the  joint  at  the  middle  ia  broken 
by  another  plate  laid  over  it  When  the  mass  is  worked,  its  under  side  is  filled  up 
by  similar  plates,  and  the  whole  is  completely  welded ;  pieces  being  added  to  the 
sides,  if  necessary,  to  form  the  angles  of  the  palm.  The  blade  is  then  shut  on  to  the 
palm,  after  which  the  part  of  the  arm  attached  to  the  blade  is  united  to  that  which 
constitutes  the  crown.    The  smith-work  of  the  anchor  is  now  finished. 

The  junction — or  shutting  on,  as  the  workmen  call  it — of  the  several  members  of  an 
anchor  is  effected  by  an  instrument  called  a  Hercules,  which  is  merely  a  mass  of  iron 
raised  to  a  cerUun  height,  between  parallel  uprights,  as  in  the  pile-engine  or  vertical 
ram,  and  let  fall  upon  the  metal  previously  brought  to  a  weldmg  heat 

The  end  of  the  shank  is  s(^uared  to  receive  and  hold  the  stock  steadily  and  keep  it 
from  taming. .  To  prevent  it  shifting  along,  there  are  two  knobs  or  tenon-like  pro- 
jections. The  point  of  the  angle  h,  between  the  arms  and  the  shank,  is  sometimes 
called  the  throat  The  arm,  b  c,  generally  makes  an  angle  of  56^  with  the  shank  ▲; 
it  is  either  round  or  polygonal,  and  about  half  the  length  of  the  shank. 

The  8iock  of  the  anchor  (Jig.  49)  is  made  of  oak.  It  consists  of  two  beams  which 
embrace  the  gquare,  and  are  firmly  united  by  iron  bolts  and  hoops,  as  shown  in  tbe 
^gure.  The  stock  is  usually  somewhat  longer  than  the  shank,  haJs  in  the  middle  a 
thickness  about  one-twelfth  of  its  length,  but  tapers  at  its  under  side  to  nearly  ooe- 
half  this  thickness  at  the  extremities. 

An  ingenious  form  of  anchor  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent,  by  Lieotenant 
Rodger,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  1828,  and  was  afterwards  modified  by  him  in  a  second 
patent,  obtained  in  August,  1829.  The  whole  of  the  parts  of  the  anchor  ate  to  be 
bound  together  by  means  of  iron  bands  or  hoops,  in  place  of  bolts  or  pins. 

Fig.  54  is  a  side  view  of  a  complete  anchor,  formed  upon  his  improved  con- 
struction, and  Jig.  55  a  plan  of  the  same ;  Jig.  56,  an  end  view  of  the  crown  and 
flakes,  or  arms ;  Jig.  57  represents  the  two  principal  iron  plates,  a  a,  of  which  the 
shank  is  constructed,  but  so  as  to  form  parts  of  the  stump-arms  to  which  the  flakes  are 
to  be  connected. 

The  crown  piece  is  to  be  welded  to  the  stump-piece,  c  c,Jig.  57,  as  well  as  to  the 
end,  I,  of  the  centre-piece,  A  A,  and  the  scarfk,  m  m,  are  to  be  cut  to  receive  the 
arms  or  flukes.  Previously,  however,  to  uniting  the  arms  or  flakes  to  the  stomp- 
arms,  tbe  crown  and  throat  of  the  anchor  are  to  be  strengthened,  by  the  application 
of  the  crown  slabs,  nn^  Jig.  57,  which  are  to  be  welded  upon  each  side  of  tbe  crown, 
overlapping  the  end  of  the  pillar,  A,  and  the  throat  or  knees  of  the  stump-arms  and 
the  crown^piece.  The  stump^arms  are  then  to  be  strengthened  in  a  similar  manner* 
by  the  thin  flat  pieces,  p  p,  which  are  to  be  welded  upon  eacl^side.  The  pahns  are 
united  to  the  flakes  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  flukes  are  also  united  to  the  stnmp- 
arms  by  means  of  the  long  scarfs,  m  m.  When  the  shank  of  the  anchor  has  been 
thus  formed,  and  united  with  the  flukes,  the  anchor-smith's  work  may  be  said  to  be 
complete. 

Another  of  the  improvements  in  the  construction  of  anchors,  claimed  under  this 
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patent,  consists  in  a  new  method  of  affixing  the  stock  upon  the  shank  of  the  anchor, 

which  is  effected  in  the  following  manner  :  in  fig.  54  the  stock  is  shown  affixed  to 

the  anchor;  in>^  57  it  is  shown  detached.    It  may  he  made  either  of  one  or  two 

pieces  of  umher,  as  shall  he  found  most  ^ 

coQTenieBt   It  is,  howeyer,  to  be  observed 

that  the  stock  is  to  be  completed  before 

fitting  on  to  the  shank.     After  the  stock  is 

shapni,  a  hole  is  to  be  made  through  the 

middle  of  it,  to  fit  that  part  of  the  shank 

to  which  it  is  to  be  affixed.    Two  stock 

plates  are  then  to  be  let  in,  one  on  each 

aide   of   the    stock,  and    made  fkst  by 

oonnter-sunk  nails  and  straps,  or  hoops ; 

other  straps  or  hoops  of  iron  are  also  to 

be  placed  round  the  stock,  as  usuaL 
In  place  of  nuts,  formed  npon  the  shank 

of  the  anchor,  it  is  proposed  to  secure  the 

stock  by  means  of  a  hoop  and  a  key, 

shown  above  and  below  j,  in^.  55.     By 

this  contrivance,  the  stock  is  prevented 

from  going  nearer  to  the  crown  of  the 

anchor  than  it  ought  to  do,  and  the  key 

prevents  its  from  sliding    towards    the 

shackle. 

Since  fitting  the  stock  to  the  shank  of 

an  anchor  by  this  method  prevents  the 

use  of  a  ring,  as  in  the  ordinary  manner, 

the  patentee  says  that  he  in  all  cases  sub^ 

stitutes  a  shackle  fxx  the  ring,  and  which 

is  all  that  is  required  for  a  chain  cable ; 

hat  when  a  hempen  cable  is  to  be  used,  he 

eooneets  a  ring  to  the  usual  shackle,  by 

means  of  a  joining  shackle,  as  in  fiqt,  54 

and  55.     The  stock  is  shown  in^!^.  58. 

Mr.  Rodger  proposes,  under  another  patent,  dated  July,  1833,  to  alter  the  sixe  and 

form  of  the  palms ;  having  found  f^om  experience  that  anchors  with  small  palms  will 

not  only  hold  better  than  with  large  ones,  but  that  the  arms  of  the  anchor,  even 

without  any  palms,  have  been  found  to  take  more  secure  hold  of  the  ground  than 

anchors  of  the  old  construction  of  similar  weight  and  length.  He  has  accordingly 
fixed  upon  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  arm,  as  a  suitable  proportion  for  the  length 
or  depth  of  the  palm.  He  makes  the  palms,  also,  broader  than  they  are  long  or  deep. 
Previously  to  the  introduction  of  Lieutenant  Rodger's  small-palmed  anchor,  ships 
were  supplied  with  heavy,  cumbersome  contrivances  with  long  shanks  and  broad  palms 
extending  half-way  up  the  flukes.  So  badly  were  they  proportioned,  that  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  them  to  break  in  fiiUing  on  the  bottom,  particularly  if  the  ground 
was  rockj.  But,  if  once  firmly  imbedded  in  stiff  holding  ground,  there  was  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  breaking  them  out  The  introduction  of  the  small  palm,  there- 
fore, fisrms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  anchors. 

The  next  important  introduction  was  Porter's  anchor,  with  movable  finkes  or 
arms.  One  grand  object  sought  to  be  attained  here,  was  the  prevention  of  fouling  by 
the  cable.  It  was  considered,  also,  that  as  great  injury  was  frequently  occasioned  by 
a  ship  grounding  on  her  anchor,  the  closed  upper  arm  would  remedy  the  evil.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  anchor  would  not  take  the  ground  properly  as  at  first  con- 
stmeted,  and  hence  the  ''shark's  fin"  upon  the  outside  of  each  fiuke. 

Rodger's  invention  was  for  some  time  viewed  with  distrust ;  but,  firom  dme  to  time, 
improvements  were  introduced,  until  the  patent,  which  gained  the  Exhibition  prize, 
was  brought  out.     On  this  the  jurors  reported  as  follows  :  — 

"  Many  remarkable  improvements  have  been  recently  made  by  Lieutenant 
Rodger,  R.N.,  insuring  a  better  distribution  of  the  metal  in  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  strains.  The  palm  of  the  anchor,  instead  of  being  flat,  presents  two  inclined 
planes,  calcnlated  for  cutting  the  sand  or  mud  instead  of  resisting  perpendiculariy  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  these  new  anchors  hold  much  better  in  the  ground.  The 
committee  of  Lloyd's — so  competent  to  judge  of  every  contrivance  likely  to  preserve 
ships — have  resolved  to  allow  for  the  anchors  of  the  ships  they  insure  a  sixth  less 
weight  if  made  according  to  the  plan  of  Lieutenant  Rodger." 

"[nke  original  Porter's  anchor  has  also  undergone  considerable  modification  ;  and, 
under  the  name  of  "Trotman's  anchor,"  has  now  a  conspicuous  place. 
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Another  in^eDtion  is  that  of  Mitcheson's,  which,  in  form  and  proportions,  stronglj 
resembles  Rodger's;  hot  the  palm  is  that  adopted  in  Trotman's,  or  Porter's  ancW. 
It  is  a  trifle  longer  in  the  shank  than  Rodger's,  and  has  a  peculiar  stock,  which — 
although  ori|(inal  in  its  form — lacks  originsJity  in  its  design,  since  Rodger  bad  pre- 
viously introduced  a  plan  for  an  iron  stock  to  obviate  the  weakness  caused  by  making 
a  hole  for  the  stock  to  pass  through.  Mr.  Lenox  was  the  inventor  of  an  anchor  which 
differed  somewhat  from  the  Admiralty's  anchor — a  modification  of  Rodger's — in 
being  shorter  in  the  shank  and  thicker  in  the  flukes,  the  palms  being  spade-shaped. 
Mr.  J.  Aylen,  the  Master- Attendant  of  Sheemess  Dockyard,  modified  the  Admirdty's 
anchor.  Instead  of  the  inner  part  of  the  fluke,  from  the  crown  to  the  pea,  being 
rounded,  as  in  the  Admiralty  plan,  or  squared  as  in  Rodger's  and  Mitchnon's,  it  is 
hollowed.  An  American  anchor,  known  as  Isaac's,  has  a  flat  bar  of  iron  from  pshn 
to  palm,  passing  the  shank  elliptically  on  both  sides ;  and  from  the  end  of  the  slock 
to  the  centre  of  the  shank  two  other  bars  are  fixed  to  prevent  its  fouling. 

With  the  anchors  thus  briefly  described  the  Admiralty  ordered  trials  to  be  made  at 
Woolwich,  and  at  the  Nore.  The  results  of  those  trials — the  particulars  of  which  need 
not  be  given  here — were,  that  Mitcheson's,  Trotman's,  Lenox's,  and  Rodger's  were 
selected  as  the  best 

A  competent  authority,  writing  in  the  Unittd  Service  Gazette,  says : — **  The 
genersl  opinion  deduced  from  the  series  of  experiments  is,  that  although  MitcbcsoD*s 
has  been  so  successful,  the  stock  is  not  at  present  seaworthy.  Trotman's  has  eome 
out  of  the  trial  very  successfully,  but  the  construction  is  too  complicated  to  render  it  a 
good  working  anchor.  When  once  in  the  ground,  its  holding  properties  are  veiy 
superior  ;  in  fact,  a  glance  at  its  g^rasp  will  show  that  it  has  the  capabilities  of  an 
anchor  of  another  eonstruction  one-fifth  larger.  There  are,  however,  drawbacks 
not  easily  to  be  overcome.  Its  taking  the  ground  is  more  precarious  than  with  other 
anchors;  and  if  a  ship  should  part  her  cable,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  sweep 
the  anchor.  It  is  also  an  awkward  anchor  to  fish  and  to  stow.  Yet  there  are  other 
merits  which  render  it,  upon  the  whole,  a  most  valuable  invention,  and  no  ship  should 
go  to  sea  without  one.  OfLeH0x\  it  is  sufficieiU  to  aay  that  it  has  been  found  equal  to, 
ami  that  it  has  gained  an  advantage  over,  JRodger's;  but  so  strong  is  the  professional 
feeling  in  fiivour  of  the  latter,  that  it  will  ever  remain  a  favourite.  Oar  recom- 
mendation would  be  thus : — Lenox  and  Rodger  for  bower  anchors,  Mitcheson  for  a 
sheet,  and  Trotman  for  a  spare  anchor." 

The  following  Table  gives  at  one  view  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  bv 
the  Admiralty  upon  br^iking  the  trial  anchors,  and  the  time  occupied  upon  each 
experiment :  — 


Anchors. 

Weight. 

Proof- 
strain. 

First 
Crack. 

Broke. 

Tfanein 
Breaking. 

Lieut  Rodger's    - 
Brown  and  Lenox's 
Isaac's         -        -        - 
Trotman's   -        .        - 
HonibaU's    - 
Admiralty's 
Aylen's 

Cwtt.  qrs.  lbs. 

19  0       8 

20  3     14 

21  0     14 
21     1      10 
20     3       7 

20  2       6 

21  1       0 

Tons. 
19} 
21^ 
21 
21} 
21 
21) 
21J 

Tons. 
45 
44i 
58 
51 
54 
40 
44 

Tims. 
781 
47 
63 
53 
75 
56| 

*74 

MiDiitea. 

21 

7 

10 
18 
42 
26 
6 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  Lenox's  anchors  to  the  British  navy  was  as 
follows : — 

After  sundry  attempts  to  induce  the  Admiraltv  to  give  up  entirely  the  use  of 
hempen  cable  anchors,  in  consequence  of  their  breaking  when  applied  to  chain  cables, 
Mr.  Lenox,  in  1832,  was  permitted  to  alter  some  of  the  old  anchors  to  such  propor^ 
tions  and  shape  as  would  enable  them  to  stand  a  proof-strain  upon  the  machine  in 
Woolwich  Dockyard.  It  was  found,  as  previously  apprehended  and  asserted,  that 
from  the  inequality  of  material  in  the  old  anchors,  not  above  one  in  three  was  success- 
fully altered,  and  Mr.  Lenox  was  ordered  to  supply  new  anchors,  which  were  proved, 
and  then  approved  of.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  1838,  when  Mr.  Lenox 
was  requested  to  reconsider  and  complete  the  shape  and  proportions  of  anchors  for 
the  navy;  with  a  view  to  a  contract  bein^  given  out  for  the  supply  of  such  anchors  to 
the  service.  Then  was  constructed  the  shape  called  the  "Admiralty,"  or  **Sir 
William  Parker's  Anchor"  (Sir  William  bemg  then  Store  Lord).  Mr.  Lenox 
suggested  to  Sir  William  the  doing  away  with  every  sharp  edge  and  line  in  an 
anchor,  and  adopting  the  smooth  long- oval  (in  the  section)  for  the  general  shape  of 
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(5) 


59 


sbmnk  and  arm.  This  was  approved  of  by  Sir  William,  and  he  brooght  it  oat  as  his 
anchor.  An  entire  Table  of  proportions  was  famished ;  bat  that  it  might  meet  with 
no  oppontion  fhmi  the  influence  of  dockirard  aathority,  it  was  sent  to  the  officers  of 
PortSDKHith  Yard  for  their  approyaL  They  rrtomed  it,  after  a  few  months,  with 
some  slight  alterations  in  the  proportions  of  some  of  the  sises,  and  recommoided  the 
ecmstniction  to  be  on  "Pemng^s  principle**  of  the  cushioned,  or  made-up,  crown. 
It  was  so  adopted,  and  continued  to  be  made  by  Brown  and  Lenox  for  about  a  year 
or  two^  when  the  great  and  unnecessary  expense  incurred  by  the  plan  was  pointed 
oat.  It  was  contended  it  was  without  any  good ;  because,  if  the  crown  of  tiie  anchor, 
or  anj  shut  or  weld,  was  made  sound  and  perfect, 
the  amalgamation  of  the  grain  of  the  iron  would  be 
complete,  and  assume  its  foil  power  or  strength, 
wbateTer  way  it  might  be  put  together;  and  the 
strongest  form  was  that  which  exposed  the  least 
sur&ce  of  iron  to  the  welding  heat,  and  consequently 
to  injury.  About  the  latter  end  of  1839,  the  subject 
was  again  opened.  Mr.  Lenox  renewed  his  objec- 
tions, by  letter  to  Sir  William  Parker,  to  *<  Pernng's 
plan**  of  shatting-im ,  and  the  consequence  was — a 
contract,  with  specification,  &c  &c.,  appeared,  and  an 
improred  or  modified  plan  of  shutting^np  (as  it  is 

called)  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Tyler,  master-smith 

of  Portsmoath  Yard,  which  was  adopted ;  and  Mr. 

I^enox's  shape  and  proportions  (slightly  altered,  as 

before  said)  came  out  as  **  Sir  William  Parker's," 

or  the  '*  Admiralty  Anchor,"  and  continued,  until 

after  the  trials  in  1852,  with  evetygmceeMM  in  achial 

service  that  a  good  emchor  could  maintain,  and  they 

^rere  made  and  sold  in  quantities  to  all  the  world. 


I 


In  the  navy  of  England,  and  in  nearly  all  foreign  navies,  this  anchor,  of  which 
fy  59  represents  the  form,  was  adopted.     They  are  also  largely  employed  in  the  mer 
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cbant  terriee ;  Imt  these  aie  not  so  nicely  proportioned  as  the  anebors  made  for  the 
€rovemment,  nor  are  they  so  highly  finished.  Many  merchant  captains,  howerer,  take 
Rodger's  anchor,  and  onr  steamers  almost  inyariably  take  Porter's  or  Trotmu'i 
anchor. 

TrotmaiCM  Anchor  is  represented  in  Jig»  60,  nnder  its  Tariooa  positions.  AUhongk 
for  conyenience  Trotman's  anchor  is,  as  ire  bare  already  stated,  largely  used  hy  the 
merchant  steamers,  ire  cannot  bat  feel  that  the  separation  of  the  fluke  from  the  shaft, 
although  it  may  be  in  many  cases  unobjectionable,  is  attended  with  the  risk  that  whea, 
in  an  emergency,  the  anchor  is  required,  the  means  of  connexion  may  be  at  ftolt 


Captain  Hall's  anchor  is  a  yery  yaluable  one,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
capable  of  division,  as  shown  in>^.  61,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  oat  in  boats. 


There  are  Tarious  other  shapes  of  anchors ;  but  attention  has  been  confined  to  thou 
generally  employed. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  the  yaloe  of  the  several  aschors 
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vhlch  have  been  named.  Haying  deacribed  their  peealiaritiea,  there  remaina  bat  little 
to  be  said.  The  aolidltj  of  Lenox's  anchora — as  ahowa  in^!^.  62,  and  again  in  their 
more  recent  modtfieationa,  in  plan  and  aection,  vith  the  new  form  of  iron  atock, 
fy,  63 — has  recommended  them  atrongly,  and  hence  their  general  nae. 

The  veight  of  anehoia  for  different  Teaaela  ia  proportioned  to  the  tonnage.  The 
foUowiog  Tabkfl  show  the  number  of  Anchora  now  carried,  and  the  weighta  of  each 
anchor,  \ff  the  shipa  of  the  Navy  nnder  the  Admiralty  regnlationa,  and  by  merchant 
Teasels  by  the  regidation  of  Uoyd'a. 


AdMuroitif  Rtgidatknu  far 

SaUtng  Fessett. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Nime  or  Ship. 

Tounafc. 

Bower. 

Stren. 

Kedge. 

Bower. 

SCre«a 

KiHlse. 

Tout. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Q«en        -        .         - 

ao99 

99 

25 

12 

Cunperdown 

8404 

94 

23 

12 

Albion       - 

3088 

98 

23 

12 

Vangoaid  .        -        - 

2609 

85 

21 

10 

Csmbridge. 

8139 

81 

2U 

10 

Bevenge     . 

1954 

77 

19 

9 

Edinburgh  - 

1772 

73 

18 

9 

Soothsmpton 

1476 

61 

15 

8 

Eodymion  - 

1877 

53 

14 

7 

Slag  ...         . 

1818 

50 

13 

6 

Thalia       -        . 

1082 

47 

12 

6 

Vestal        .       - 

918 

88 

10 

5 

Dido-       -        - 

731 

81 

9 

5 

Yolage       -        -        . 

516 

8f 

8 

4 

Cohunbine-        - 

492 

23 

7 

4 

!    Cygnet      -        -         - 

850 

18 

6 

3 

MiuUlos     . 

833  • 

13 

5 

3 

Small  brigs         -        - 

•  •a 

11 

4 

2 

Catters       -        - 

•  •• 

8 

9 

3 

2 

8tmm  FriffoieB, 


IImWA    Mf    C. 

Tonnsge. 

Kiimber. 

WeifhC. 

Bower. 

Strenn. 

Kedae. 

Bower. 

Streem. 

Kedge 

Tons. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Terrible     - 

. 

1847 

3 

56 

14 

7 

Retribution 

. 

1641 

3 

52 

13 

6 

Penelope    - 

.        • 

1616 

3 

52 

13 

6 

Avenger     - 

. 

1444 

3 

35 

11 

6 

Sampson    - 

. 

1297 

3 

35 

11 

6 

Cyclops      . 

- 

1195 

3 

38 

10 

5 

Steam  SioopM. 

Inilezible   - 

.        • 

1124 

4 

3 

32 

10 

5* 

Virago 

. 

1059 

4 

3 

80 

10 

5 

Medea       . 

. 

835 

3 

3 

28 

9 

5 

Heda        . 

• 

817 

3 

3 

26 

8 

5 

Ardent      . 

.        • 

801 

3 

3 

23 

7 

4 

Volcano     - 

- 

720 

3 

3 

21 

7 

4 

^iMfli  Chtn-VeaadM. 

Sydenham- 

,        , 

596 

3 

1 

3 

20 

6 

4 

Spitfire      . 

•        • 

430 

3 

1 

3 

16 

6 

4 

Porcupine  - 

• 

382 

3 

1 

3 

13 

5 

H 

Harp. 

• 

345 

3 

1 

3 

11 

4i 

4 
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UaySs  Begulation/or  the  Number  and  Weighte  of  Anchors  for  Merchant  Vetede. 

Tonnage. 

Bover. 

StrMm. 

Kedge. 

Bower, 
Woodstock. 

Bower, 
Iron  Stock. 

Stream. 

Kedge. 

Seco>Hl 

Ked«e. 

Toot. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

C^t. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

50 

2 

3 

4 

1 

75 

2 

4 

5 

1 

100 

2 

5 

7 

2 

1 

150 

2 

8 

10 

a 

1; 

200 

3 

10 

12 

4:' 

2; 

250 

3 

2 

13 

15 

5 

2 

300 

3 

2 

15 

17 

6 

3 

850 

3 

2 

17 

20 

^\ 

8; 

400 

3 

2 

19 

22 

H 

3: 

500 

3 

2 

23 

26 

9 

4 

600 

3 

8 

26 

30 

10 

5 

^ 

700 

3 

2 

29 

34 

11 

5i 

n 

800 

3 

2 

31 

36 

12 

6 

3 

900 

3 

2 

33 

39 

12 

H 

3j 

1000 

3 

2 

35 

41 

12 

6| 

A 

1100 

3 

2 

37 

44 

12 

7 

3} 

1200 

3 

2 

39 

46 

12 

7* 

1400 

3 

2 

41 

48 

12 

T 

4 

1600 

3 

2 

43 

50 

14 

8: 

4 

1800             3 

2 

45 

52 

14 

H 

4^ 
4^ 

2000              4 

2 

47                  54 

14 

9 

ANCHOVY.  {AnchoU,  Fr.;  Acanghe,  It ;  Anechooey  Genn.)  The  Gnpea  en- 
crtuicolus  of  LinnnaB,  a  small  fish,  resemhling  the  sprat,  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  The  Gorgona  anchovy  is  considered  the  best.  Sardines  (wftacA  see) 
are  sometimes  snbstitated  fbr  anchovies. 

ANDIRONS,  or  HAND-IRONS,  also  called  Firedogs.  Before  the  introdoetion 
of  raised  and  close  fireplaces  these  articles  were  in  general  use.  Scratt,  in  1775,  says, 
**  These  awndirons  are  nsed  at  this  day,  and  are  called  *co5-troii«*;  they  stand  on 
the  hearth,  where  they  bnm  wood,  to  lay  it  upon  ;  their  fW)nts  are  osnally  carved, 
with  a  round  knob  at  tibe  top ;  some  of  them  are  kept  polished  and  bright :  anciently 
many  of  them  were  embellished  with  a  variety  of  ornaments." 

ANEMOMETER  (ilvciuoff,  wind ;  i^rp^t  to  measure).  An  instmment  or  machme 
to  measure  the  wind,  its  direc^on  and  force.  Three  descriptions  of  anemometers  are 
now  osually  employed  —  1,  Dr.  Whewell's ;  2,  Mr.  FoUett  Osier's ;  3,  Dr.  Robinaoa*s. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  either  of  those  most  ingenious  instmmenti,  a  full 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  **  Transactions  of  the  British  Association"  and 
of  the  "  Royal  Irish  Academy." 

ANEROID  BAROMETER.  This  instrument  was  invented  by  M.  Vidi,of  Pluis. 
In  its  latest  form  it  consists  of  a  cylindrical  case,  about  4  or  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  2^  inches  deep,  in  which  lies  a  thin  metal  box,  near  to,  and  parallel  with,  the 
curved  boundary  of  the  case,  its  two  ends  being  distant  about  half  an  inch  from  each 
other.     From  this  box  the  ur  has  been  partially  exhausted,  and  the  pressure  of 

the  external  atmosphere  on  it  causes  it 
to  alter  its  form.  The  accompanying 
figure  (64)  shows  a  section  of  this  box. 
It  is  made  of  thin  corrugated  plates  of 
metal,  so  that  its  elasticity  is  great  By 
means  of  the  tube  f,  the  air  is  partially 
exhausted,  when  the  box  takes  Uie  form 

.-. shown  by  the  dotted  lines.    A  small  qoan- 

/,m^/wmmmm^,^  ^f  ^  -^  introdueed  after  exhaustion, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  compensate  for 
the  varying  elasticity  of  the  metal  at  different  temperatures.  The  pressure  of  the  air  on 
the  box  in  ordinary  instruments  is  between  40  and  50  lbs.,  and  it  will  be  easily 
understood  that  any  variation  in  this  pressure  will  occasionnhe  distances  between  the 
two  plates  to  vary,  and  consequently  the  stalk  will  have  a  free  motion  in  or  out. 
This  is,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  changed  from  a  vertical  motion  to  a  motion 
parallel  to  the  face  of  the  dial,  and  this  is  converted  into  a  rotatory  one  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  watch-chain  to  a  small  cylinder  or  drum.     The  original  very  slight 
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modoQ  is  mogmented  by  the  aid  of  leTers.  This  is  so  elFectnally  done,  tliat  when  the 
eomifiated  surfaces  moye  throngh  only  the  250th  part  of  an  inch,  the  index  hand 
on  the  ^ue  turns  over  a  space  of  three  inches.  The  extreme  portability  of  this  little 
instrament,  and  its  comparative  freedom  from  risk  of  injary,  renders  it  exceedingly 
useful  to  the  traveller.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Professor  Lloyd^ 
who  placed  one  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  found  that  its  indications 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  mercurial  guage  to  less  than  0*01  of  an  inch ;  and 
within  ordinary  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  the  coincidences  are  very  remark- 
able. —X/<8>rf,  iVicM,  Drew. 

ANGELICA.  iAnffHique^  Fr. ;  AngeliMa,  Germ.)  The  arckangdica  offieimaUa. 
The  dried  angelica  root  is  imported  from  Hamburg  in  casks.  The  tender  stems, 
stalks,  and  the  midribs  of  the  leaves,  are  made,  with  sugar,  into  a  sweetmeat  (candied 
angelica >.  The  angelica  root  and  seeds  are  used  by  rectifiers  and  compounders  in 
the  preparation  of  gin,  and  as  an  aromatic  flavouring  for  **  bitters."  It  is  cultivated 
in  some  moist  places  in  this  coimtry.  In  1856  we  imported  231  tons  of  angelica 
root. 

ANGORA  WOOL.  {Foil  de  chevron  iT Angora,  Fr.)  Called  also  angoia  and 
angoma.  The  wool  of  the  Angora  goat  (Cajtra  Angorensia),  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  &c.  This  is  obtained  from  the  long-luured  goat 
of  Angora,  to  which  province  this  animal  is  peculiar.  Lieutenant  Conolly  has  given 
an  account  of  this  goat  and  some  other  varieties : — 

■*  The  country  where  it  is  found  was  thus  described  to  us — *  Take  Angora  as  a 
centre,  then  Kizzil  Ermak  (or  Haly*s)  Chomgere,  and  fnjm  8  to  10  hours'  march  (say 
thirty  miles)  beyond ;  Bey  bazar,  and  the  same  distance  beyond,  to  near  NaUban ; 
Serree,  Hissar,  Yoorrook,  Tosiah,  Costambool,  Geredeh,  and  Cherkesh,  from  the 
whole  of  which  tract  the  common  bristly  goat  is  axcluded,  and  the  white-haired  goat 
alone  is  found.'  The  fleece  of  the  white  Angora  goat  is  called  tiftiA  (the  Turkish  for 
goats*  hair),  in  distinction  to  yim,  or  yapakj  sheep^  wooL  After  the  goats  have  com- 
pleted their  first  year,  they  are  clipped  annually,  in  April  or  Mav,  and  yield  pro- 
gressively, nntil  they  attain  fhll  growth,  trom  150  drachms  to  14  oiU  of  tiftik  (from 
1  Ik  to  4  lbs.  English).*'  The  hair  of  the  tiftik  goat  is  exported  from  its  native  districU 
raw,  in  yam,  and  woven  in  the  delicate  stu£b  for  which  Angora  has  been  long  cele- 
brated. The  last  are  chiefly  consumed  in  Turkey,  while  Uie  yam  and  raw  material 
are  sent  to  France  and  England.  It  appears  that  the  first  parcels  of  Angora  wool 
were  shipped  from  Constantinople  for  England  in  1820,  and  was  so  little  appreciated 
that  it  fetched  only  lOd  the  pound.  The  exports  from  Constantinople  then  increased 
asioUows: — 

1836 3841  bales 

1837 2261      „ 

1838 6528      „ 

■*  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  new  texture  made  of  goats'  wool  has,  how- 
ever, been  introduced  both  into  France  and  this  country,  which  calls  for  particular 
attention.  This  texture  consists  of  stripes  and  checks  expressly  manufactured  for 
ladies*  dresses,  and  having  a  soft  feel  and  silky  appearance.  The  wool  of  which  this 
article  is  made  is  chiefly  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat.  This  wool  reaches  us  through 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  chiefly  shipped  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  In  colour 
it  is  the  whitest  known  in  the  trade,  and  now  more  generally  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  ^oods  than  any  other.  There  are,  however,  other  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
frmn  which  limited  supplies  are  received  ;  but  in  tonality  not  so  good  as  that  produced 
in  Angora.  After  the  manufacture  of  shawls  with  goats'  wool  declined  in  France, 
this  raw  material  remained  neglected  for  a  long  while.  About  two  or  three  years 
ago  (1852),  however,  the  French  made  another  attempt,  and  brought  out  a  texture 
for  ladies'  dresses  in  checks  and  stripes,  which  they  call  *poil  de  chevre,*  The  warp 
is  a  fine  spun  silk,  coloured,  and  the  weft  Angora  or  Syrian  white  wool,  which  was 
thus  thrown  on  the  surfiice.  This  article  has  a  soft  feel,  and  looks  pretty,  but  in 
wearing  is  apt  to  cuL  The  price  of  a  dress  of  French  manufacture  has  been  from 
S/L  10s.  to  34;  but  by  adopting  a  cotton  warp,  the  same  article  is  now  made  in 
England  and  sold  for  15s.  ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  cotton  warp,  as  a  mixture,  suits 
the  goats'  hair  best" — Southeg  on  Colonial  Sheep  and  Wools,  London,  1852. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  ^*poU  dechevre^*  in  France  are  at  Paris,  Cronyen, 
Thelle  (Oise),  Eerus  (Oise),  Montataire  (Oise),  and  Ledau.  In  England,  the  wool 
is  diiefly  -spun  at  Bradford,  and  partly  manuJactnred  there ;  at  Norwich,  and  also  in 
Scotland ;  part  of  Uie  yam  is  exported.  Mr.  Southey  informs  us,  that  the  quantity  of 
goats'  wool  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1848,  was  896,865  lbs.;  in  1849  the 
qoantity  rose  to  2,536,089  lbs.  The  following  returns  show  the  progress  of  this 
industry. 
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1846.         1847.         1848.  1849.  1850. 

Goats*  wool,  bales        -        5,231         7,023        5,468         13,254         12^84 

In  1850  ire  imported  from  Turkey  2,574,724  lbs.,  the  computed  real  value  of  which 
was  278,928il  This  wool  has  been  imported  dutyfree  since  6th  June,  1844.  Angora 
goats*  wool  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  plush,  and  for  coach  and  decorative  I^es. 
It  is  also  used  extensively  for  buttons,  button-holes,  and  the  braidings  of  gentlemen's 
coats. 

It  is  equally  made  up  into  a  light  and  fashionable  cloth,  suited  for  paletots  and 
overcoats,  possessing  the  advantage  of  repelling  wet 

In  France  this  article  is  now  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  a  new  kind  of  laoe, 
which  in  a  great  measure  supersedes  the  costly  fabrics  of  Valenciennes  and  ChantiJly. 
Hie  Angora  wool  lace  is  more  brilliant  than  that  made  ftom  silk,  and  costing  only 
half  the  price,  it  has  come  into  very  general  wear  among  the  middle  classes.  The 
same  material  is  also  manufactured  into  shawls,  which  sell  from  4L  to  15L  each. 
There  is  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  Angora  wool  used  in  France, 
as  in  the  returns  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  wool  of  goats  of  Thibet,  all  being  entered  as 
poil  de  Cachemire.     See  Mohair. 

ANILINE.  (CI*  H'  N.  Syn.  PhenyJamine,  Cyanci,  Bemidam,  CrystaUine.)  This 
organic  base  having  recently  met  with  an  important  application  in  the  arts,  in  the 
production  of  a  beautiful  dye-colour,  by  Mr.  William  H.  Perk  in,  a  short  deacrip^ 
tion  of  the  methods  of  preparing  it,  and  of  some  of  its  characters,  becomes  necessary ; 
though  for  details  of  its  most  mteresting  relations  in  scientific  chemistry,  we  must 
refer  to  the  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.*' 

Preparatiott, — There  are  few  bodies  which  admit  of  bemg  prepared  in  a  greater 
variety  of  ways — all  of  them  interesting  in  tracing  the  chemical  history  of  this  most 
curious  body ;  but  we  will  only  here  describe  that  one  which  might  be  most  advan- 
tageously carried  out  on  a  manufocturing  scale.  Probably  the  most  abundant  source 
of  aniline  is  the  basic  oil  of  coal  tar. 

The  oil  is  agitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  seizes  upon  the  basic  oils  ;  after 
decanting  the  dear  liquor,  which  contains  the  hydrochlorates  of  these  oils,  it  is 
evaporated  over  an  open  fire  until  it  begins  to  disengage  acrid  fumes,  which  indicate 
a  commencement  of  decomposition,  and  then  filtered,  to  separate  any  adhering  neatral 
compounds.  The  clear  liquor  is  then  decomposed  with  potash  or  milk  of  lime,  whidi 
liberates  the  bases  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  brown  oil,  consisting  chieQy  of  a 
mixture  of  aniline  (C  H'  N),  and  leucol  or  ^uinoleine  (C*  H*  N).  This  mixture  is 
submitted  to  distillation,  and  the  aniline  is  chiefly  found  in  that  portion  which  passes 
over  at  or  about  360^  F.  (182^  C.) :  repeated  rectification  and  collection  of  the  prodoci 
distilling  at  this  temperature  purifies  the  aniline ;  but  to  complete  the  purification,  ic  is 
well  to  treat  the  partially  purified  aniline  once  more  with  hydrochloric  add,  to 
separate  the  bases  again  by  an  alkali,  and  then  to  rectify  carefully. 

The  violet  reaction  of  aniline  with  solution  of  bleaching  powder  enables  the 
operator  to  test  the  distillate  f^m  time  to  thne,  to  ascertain  when  aniline  ceases  to 
pass  over,  since  leucol  does  not  possess  this  property. — Hojmann, 

Aniline  may  also  be  obtained  in  quantity  fk-om  indigo. 

When  indigo-blue  (see  Indigo)  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  a  strong  solution 
of  potash,  and  the  mass,  after  evaporation  to  dryness,  submitted  to  destructive  distilla- 
tion, it  intumesces  considerably,  and  aniline  is  liberated,  which  condenses  in  the  re- 
ceiver in  the  form  of  a  brown  oil,  together  with  a  little  water  and  ammonia  disengaged 
with  it  The  aniline  is  purified  'by  rectification,  as  in  the  method  before  described. 
By  this  process,  the  quantity  of  aniline  obtained  is  about  18  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
indigo  used. — Friizche, 

By  treatment  with  potash,  the  indigo-blue  (C*  H*  NO*)  is  converted  into  chiysa- 
nilic  acid  and  anthranilic  acid  (C^*  H'  NO*),  and  it  is  this  latter  body  which,  by 
destructive  distillation,  yields  carbonic  acid  and  aniline. 

O*  W  NO*  «  C«"  H'  N  +  2C0«. 

Nitrobenzole  (which  see)  may  be  converted  into  aniline,  either  by  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen — 

C"  H»  N0«  +  6HS  «  C«  H»  N  +  4H()  +  6S, 

Nitrobenzol.  Aniline. 

or,  more  conveniently,  as  has  been  recently  shown  by  M.  Bechamp,  by  the  action  of  a 
basic  acetate  of  iron. 

For  this  purpose,  the  following  profwrtions  have  been  found  convenient  by  the 
writer  :  mix  in  a  retort  )  lb.  of  iron  filings,  with  about  2  ounces  of  acetic  acid,  then 
add  about  an  equal  volume  of  nitrobenzole.    After  a  few  minutes  a  brisk  effervescence 
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sets  in,  and  the  aniline  distik  over  together  with  water.  The  reaetion  may  require 
to  be  aided  by  the  application  of  a  very  genUe  heat:  but  it  takes  place  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  a  very  tolerably  sniBcient  condensing  arrangement  should  be  em- 
ployed.  The  aniline  having  so  nearly  the  density  of  water,  does  not  readily  separate 
on  the  sorfiue,  bat  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ether,  which  dissolres  in  the  aniline, 
brings  it  to  the  surface.  It  may  then  be  decanted  off;  dried  by  standing  for  a  short 
tin^oTer  eUoride  of  calcium,  and  then  purified  by  rectification,  as  before  described. 

IVeperciBS.— -Aniline  is  one  of  the  organic  basic  derivatives  of  ammonia.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  be  viewed  as  ammonia  in  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  bv 
the  oompoand  radical  PAm^  (C"  H»),  thus :—  ^      o  r  j 
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Jost  as  phenyl  it  one  of  a  series  of  homologous  radicals,  so  aniline  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  homologous  bases,  in  which  the  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
these  radicals  respectively,  thus  : 

Homoloffoiu  Bases. 

•C"H» 
H« 
'  C'«  H' 
H* 

H« 

H» 

.H* 

When  pure,  it  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  high  refractive  power,  density  1*028,  and 
of  an  aromatic  odour.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  S60<>  F.  (182^  C.)  It  dissolves  sulphur  and 
phoephoros  when  cold  and  coagulates  albumen.  It  has  no  action  on  litmus-paper, 
but  tons  delicate  vegetable  colours,  such  as  dahliarpetal  infusion,  blue. 

Its  basic  characters  are  well  developed  thus :— it  precipitates  the  oxides  from  the 
saha  of  iron,  sine,  and  alumina,  just  like  ammonia,  and  yields,  with  bichloride  of 
platxnam,  a  double  salt  similar  to  ammonia,  the  phitino-chloride  of  anUine  (C"  H' 
N,HCl,PtCl'),  which  on  ignition  is  entirely  decomposed,  leaving  only  a  residue  of 
pUcinom.  These  characters,  together  with  the  beautifbl  blue  colour  which  it  strikes 
with  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  or  the  alkaline  hypochlorites  generally,  are  suffi- 
cient ibr  the  recognition  and  distinction  of  this  body. 

S4L.T8  OF  Aniline. — Aniline  combines  with  acids  forming  a  long  series  of  salts 
which  are  in  every  respect  analogous  to  the  correspondin^c  salts  of  ammoDla.  They 
are  nearly  all  soluble  and  crystallisable,  and  are  decomposed  by  the  mineral  alkiilis 
with  liberation  of  aniline;  They  are  generally  colourless,  but  become  red  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air. 

Sulphate  of  AniUne,  (C  H'  N;  HO,  SO^— This  salt  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
&ctnre  of  Mr.  Perkin's  aniline  colours.  It  is  prepared  by  treating  aniline  with 
dilate  solphurie  acid,  and  evaporating  gently  till  the  salt  separates.  It  crystallises 
fhnn  boiling  alcohol  in  the  form  of  beautiful  colourless  plates  of  a  silvery  lustre,  for 
the  salt  is  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but 
tnaolnfale  in  ether. 

The  crystals  redden  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  they  can  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point 
of  water  without  change,  but  when  ignited  they  ^re  charred  with  disengagement  of 
aniline  and  sulphurous  acid. 

OjcaJate  of  Aniline,  (C"  W  N  ;  HO,  C  O*)— -This  is  one  of  the  best  defined 
salts  of  aniline :  it  separates  as  a  crystalline  mass  on  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  with  aniline.  It  is  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  much  less  so  in  cold,  only 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 

A  ]arge  number  of  other  salts  are  known.  The  hydrochlorate,  hydrobromate, 
hydriodate,  nitrate,  several  phosphates,  citrate,  tartrate,  &c.  &c;  but  they  are  of 
purely  scientific  interest.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  various  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  aniline,  which  have  been  so  ably  investigated  by  Fritzche,  Zinin, 
Hofinuin,  Gerhardt,  and  other  chemists. 

4pp/ical»0R.-~Several  most  beautiful  colours  for  dyeing  silk  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  William  H.  Perkin,  of  Greenford  Green,  near  Harrow,  from  certain  salts  of 
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aniline,  vrhich  are  of  different  shades  of  violet,  some  more  approaching  purple,  oihen 
more  pink.  They  are  now  heing  extensively  employed  in  dyeing  silk,  and  are  foond 
to  be  far  finer  in  tint,  and  more  permanent,  than  any  other  known  dyes  of  a  similar 
colour.  The  processes  for  their  manufacture  hare  been  patented  by  Mr.  Perkin. 
For  the  followmg  short  description  of  the  method  of  preparing  them,  we  are  indebted 
to  that  gentleman :-« 

**  Take  equivalent  proportions  of  sulphate  of  aniline  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
dissolve  them  in  water,  mix,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  several  hours.  The 
whole  is  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  the  black  precipitate  which  has  formed  is 
H-ashed  and  dried.  It  is  then  digested  with  coal-tar  naphtha*  to  extract  a  brown 
resinous  substance,  and  finally  digested  with  alcohol  to  dissolve  out  the  colouring 
matter,  which  is  left  behind  on  distilling  off  the  spirit,  as  a  coppery  friable  mass.** — 
H.  M.W. 

ANIMK.  A  resin  of  a  pale  brown  yellow  colour,  transparent  and  brittle.  It 
exudes  from  a  large  American  tree,  called  by  Fiso^jetaiba ;  and  by  the  Indiana,  cow- 
bariL  It  appears  to  be  a  species  of  hymenaa.  It  occurs  in  pieces  of  various  sixes, 
and  it  often  contains  so  many  insects  belonging  to  living  species,  as  to  have  merited 
its  name,  as  being  animated.  It  contains  about  a  fifth  of  I  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil, 
which  gives  it  an  agreeable  odour.  Alcohol  does  not  dissolve  the  genuine  anime.  as 
I  have  ascertained  by  careful  experiments,  nor  does  caoutchoucine ;  but  a  mixture 
of  the  two,  in  equal  parts,  softens  it  into  a  tremulous  jelly,  though  it  will  not  produce 
a  liquid  solution.  When  reduced  to  this  state,  the  insecU  can  be  easily  picked  oat, 
without  injury  to  their  most  delicate  parts.  ( Ure.)  On  the  contrary.  Dr.  R.  D.  Thom- 
son says,  animS  resin  is  distinguished  from  copal  by  its  ready  solubility  in  alcohol; 
and  that  when  digested  in  cold  alcohol  a  portion  remains  undissolved,  which  may  be 
dissolved  in  hot  ^cohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling.  Sir  R.  Kane  gives 
C**  H"  O  as  the  composition  of  this  gum-resin. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  different  specimens  of  anim6  varies  from  1*054  to  1  -057. 
When  exposed  to  heat,  in  a  glass  retort  over  a  spirit  flame,  it  softens,  and,  by  careful 
management,  it  may  be  brought  into  liquid  fusion  without  discoloration.  It  then  ex- 
hales a  white  vapour  of  an  ambrosial  odour,  which  being  condensed  in  water,  and  the 
liquid  being  tested,  is  found  to  be  succinic  acid. 

It  is  extensively  used  by  the  varnish  makers,  who  fuse  it  at  a  pretty  high  heat,  and 
in  this  state  combine  it  with  their  oils  or  other  varnishes.  It  is  also  employed,  on 
account  of  its  agreeable  smell  when  burning,  in  the  manufacture  of  pastilles. 

ANISEED.  (Ants,  Fr. ;  Anis,  Germ.)  The  fruit  or  seed  of  the  pimpineUa  aniMmm, 
largely  cultivated  in  Malta,  Spain,  and  Germany ;  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  oil 
of  anise  (oleum  aaisi),  the  spirit  of  anise  (sfnritua  anisi)f  and  anise  water  (aqua  anui). 
It  is  also  used  in  cordials.  In  1855,  963  cwts.  were  imported.  The  olemn  Uuiiami,  or 
the  oi7  o/8tar  anise  (itfictum  tmisatum),  has  the  colour  and  taste  of  the  oil  of  anise  ; 
but  it  preserves  its  fluidity  at  35*6°  F.  It  is  sometimes  fraudulently  substituted  for 
oleum  anisL—Pereira. 

ANISIDINE.  (C>«H"NO*)  An  alkaloid  produced  by  the  acdon  of  redacing 
agents  (such  as  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  protacetate  of  iron)  on  nitranisole. — C.  G.  W. 

ANKER.  A  liquid  measure  of  Amsterdam,  which  contains  32  gallons  English. 
During  the  war,  when  communication  with  Holland  was  constant,  and  sailors  and 
soldiers  were  constantly  passing  fh)m  one  country  to  the  other,  the  anker  was  as  com- 
monly used  as  a  measure  in  our  seaports  as  in  those  of  Holland.  The  anker  of  brandy 
was  frequently  smuggled  into  this  country, 

ANNEALING  or  NEALING.  (/;«  recutt,  Fr;  <fa«  iiniotsen.  Germ.)  A  proeess 
b^  which  glass  is  rendered  less  frangible ;  and  metals  which  have  become  brittle, 
either  in  consequence  of  fusion  or  long-continued  hammering,  are  again  rendered 
malleable.  When  a  glass  vessel  is  allowed  to  cool  immediately  after  being  made,  it 
will,  if  a  small  splinter  of  flint,  or  an  angular  fragment  of  quarts,  is  dropped  gently  into 
it,  make  it  sometimes  immediately,  sometimes  after  a  few  minutes,  fly  to  pieces  with 
great  violence.  This  extreme  fragility  is  prevented  by  annealing,  or  placing  the 
vessels  in  a  hot  oven,  where  they  taJke  several  hours,  or  even  some  days,  to  cooL 

Similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  in  a  higher  degree  bj  glass-tears,  or  Prince 
Rupert's  drops,  procured  by  letting  drops  of  melted  glass  fall  into  cold  water.  Their 
form  resembles  that  of  a  pear,  rounded  at  one  extremity,  and  tapering  to  a  very 
slender  tail  at  the  other.  If  a  part  of  the  tail  be  broken  off,  the  whole  drop  flies  to 
pieces  with  a  loud  explosion ;  and  yet  the  tail  of  a  drop  may  be  cut  away  b^  a  glass- 
cutter*s  wheel,  or  the  thick  end  may  be  struck  smartly  with  a  hammer,  without  the 
fear  of  sustaining  any  injury.  When  heated  to  redness,  and  permitted  to  eool 
gradually  in  the  open  air,  they  lose  these  peculiarities,  and  do  not  differ  sensibly  from 
common  glassu 

The  peculiar  brittlencss  of  unannealed  glass  is,  by  many  manufacturers,  referred  to 
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the  fottowing  eooditaoiiB.  The  exterior  tmhce  of  the  glasf  eoollog  quicker  than  the 
Uyen  of  glass  beneath,  the  two  portions  of  glass  are  supposed  to  be  in  different 
degrees  of  tension ;  as  thej  technically  express  it,  a  stretck^xl  skin  of  glass  is  formed ; 
and  aa  the  arrangeiaent  of  the  particles  is  different  in  this  Aim  from  their  disposi- 
tion  in  those  parts  which  have  cooled  more  slowly,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
fracture,  the  slightest  scrateh  npon  this  **  skin "  distorbing  the  entire  molecular 
arrangement. 

If  any  mass  of  glass  or  of  metal  cools  rapidly,  there  will  be,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  mass,  a  greater  or  less  difference  between  the  arrangement  of  the 
oonstitaent  particles  on  £e  outer  ^nd  inner  sections.  The  process  of  annealing 
secures  an  equal  arrangement  throughout  the  mass. 

When  metals  have  been  extended  to  a  certain  degree  under  the  hammer,  they 
become  brittle,  and  incapable  of  being  further  extended  without  cracking.  In  this 
ease  the  workman  restores  their  malleability,  sometimes  by  annealing,  or,  in  other 
casea,  by  heating  them  red-hot  and  allowing  them  to  cool  slowly.  The  rationale  of 
this  process  seems  to  be,  that  the  hammering  and  extension  of  the  metal  destroys 
the  kind  of  arrangement  which  the  particles  of  the  metal  had  previous  to  the  ham- 
mering ;  and  that  the  annealings  by  softening  the  metal,  enables  it  to  recover  its 
original  structure. 

Of  late  years  a  mode  has  been  diseovered  of  rendering  cast  iron  malleable,  without 
suhjecting  it  to  the  action  of  puddling.  The  process  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
employed  in  annealing  glass.  The  metal  is  kept  imbedded  in  ground  charcoal,  or  in 
powdered  haamatite,  for  several  hours  at  a  high  temperature,  and  then  allowed  to  cool 
slowly.  In  this  manner  vessels  are  made  of  cast  iron  which  can  sustain  considerable 
▼iolenee  without  being  broken.     See  Iron,  Maiusarle. 

ANTHRACITE.  Ci^paJi,  ooaL)  A  variety  of  coal  containing  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  carbon  and  less  bituminous  matter  than  common  coal. — De  fa  Beche. 

**We  see  the  same  series  of  coal  beds  becoming  so  altered  in  their  horisontal 
range,  that  a  set  of  beds  bituminoHs  in  one  locality  is  observed  gradually  to  change 
into  anihraeittc  in  another.  Taking  the  coal  measures  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire, we  have  a  series  of  accumulations  in  which  the  coal  beds  become  not  only  more 
anthnuatic  towards  the  west,  bat  also  exhibit  this  change  in  a  plane  which  may 
be  conaidered  as  dipping  8.  S.  E.  at  a  moderate  angle,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  yet 
clearly  ascertained,  so  that  in  the  natural  sections  afforded  we  have  bituminous  coals 
in  the  high  grounds  and  anthracitic  coals  beneath.  This  fact  is  readily  observed 
either  in  the  Neath  or  Swansea  valleys,  where  we  have  bSiuminous  coals  on  the  south 
and  anthracite  on  the  north ;  and  more  bitominons  coal  beds  on  the  heights  than 
beneath,  some  distance  up  these  valleys — ^thoee  of  the  Nedd  and  Tawe.  T^mgh  the 
terms  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite  have  been  applied  to  marked  differenoei«,  the 
chaogiea  are  so  gradoal  Uiat  there  is  n^  sudden  modification  to  be  seen  To  some 
of  the  intermediate  kinds  the  term  *  free  burning'  has  been  given,  and  thus  three  chief 
differences  have  been  recognised." — Memoirs  oj  the  Geological  Sitrvey. 

The  term  culm  is  applied  both  to  an  inferior  kind  of  anthracite  and  to  the  small 
pieces  of  good  anthracite  obtained  in  working  the  true  anthracite  beds,  the  larger 
pieces  of  the  same  coal  being  termed  anthracite.  Some  beds  of  inferior  anthracite 
are  only  worked  for  making  Ume,  or  for  mixing  with  clay ;  it  is  then  usually  termed 
culm. 

Anthracite  coal  is  obtamed  in  this  country,  at  Bideford,  in  Devonshire,  in  the 
Western  divisions  of  the  South  Wales  coal-field,  and  in  Ireland.  It  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  America.  Professor  H.  D.  Roger's  **  Transactions  of  American  Geologists" 
states  that  in  the  great  Apalachian  coal-field,  extending  720  miles,  with  a  chief  breadth 
of  180  miles,  the  coal  is  bituminous  towards  the  western  limit,  where  it  is  level 
and  onbroken,  becoming  anthracitic  towards  the  south-west,  where  it  is  disturbed. 
Anthracitic  coal  is  also  found  in  the  coal-fields  of  France,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Isere,  the  High  Alps,  Gard,  Hayenne,  and  of  Sarth;  about  42,271.000 
kilogrammes  (of  2*2046  avoirdupois  pounds  each)  are  produced  annually.  Anthracite 
is  also  raised  in  Belgium. 

Anthracite  is  not  an  original  variety  of  coal,  but  a  modification  of  the  same  beds 
which  remain  bituminous  in  other  parts  of  the  region.  Anthracite  beds,  therefore, 
are  not  separate  deposits  in  another  sea,  nor  coal  measures  in  another  area,  nor  inter- 
polations among  bituminous  coals,  but  the  bituminous  beds  themselves,  altered  into 
a  natural  coke,  from  which  the  volatile  bituminous  oils  and  gases  have  been  driven 
off. — J.  P.  ZeWey,  on  CoaL 

Anthracite  —  now  extensively  used  for  iron-making,  steam-engines,  and  for 
domestic  imrposes,  in  the  United  States  — was,  some  60  years  since,  regarded  as 
incombustible  refose,  and  thrown  away. 

»i  2 
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The  analyses  of  bitamiiiotis  coals  show  the  following  composition  : — 


CmrboD. 


VoUtile  Mattar, 

and  Water. 

35*50 

42-50 


4-00 
2-04 


Birtley  Works,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  60*50 

AlfretOD,  Derbyshire  -        -        -        -        52*46 
The    following   analyses    of  anthracite    will   sofficiently   show   the    ehemiesi 
differences :  — 

Anafyget  of  Anthracite, 


Locality. 

Name  of  Coal. 

Carbon. 

Volatile 
Matter. 

AfbeiL 

Neath  Abbey 

Pwlferon  Vein,  5th  bed 

91*08 

800 

0^2 

Swansea 

Peacock  Coal        ... 

89*00 

7-50 

3-50 

Ystalyfera    - 

Brass  Vein   -        .        -        . 

92-46 

6-04 

1-50 

Cwm  Neath - 

Nine  feet  Vein      - 

93*12 

5-22 

1-50 

France 

Anthracite,  common 

7915 

7*37 

13-25 

C6te-d'or      a        -        -        - 

82*60 

8  60 

8-80 

Mais  Saize    .        -        -        - 

83*80 

7-50 

9-50 

Pennsylvania 

Beayer  Meadow    -        .        - 

9230 

6-42 

128 

i»         "        " 

Shenoweth  Vein    - 

9410 

1-40 

4-50 

f»         ~        " 

Black  Spring  Gap 

60*57 

715 

3-28 

Nealey's  Tunnel  -        .        - 
Mansfield  Mine     ... 

89*20 

5*40 

5-40 

Massachosetts 

97-00 

.     • 

3-00 

Rhode  Island 

Portemouth  Mine  ... 

85*84 

10-50 

3-66 

Westphalia  - 

Schafberg,' Alexander  seam  - 

82-02 

8-69 

9-29 

This  peculiar  and  yaluable  fossil  fhel  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  old  and  nev 
continent,  as  shown  by  the  following  lists,  for  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the 
American  publication.  Statistics  of  Coal,  by  Taylor. 

LocaUties  of  Anthracite  and  Anthracittms  CoaL 


EUROPE. 


Sped  Ac 
GraTitjr. 
1-263 
1*337 
1-354 
1-445 
1-445 
1-380 
1-390 
1-430 
1-307 
1*305 
1-466 
1*300 


South  Wales :—  Swansea 

Cy&rthih  - 
Yniscedwin  - 

Average  - 

Ireland,  mean       .        .  -        - 

France: — AUier  -        -  -        - 
Tantal- 

Brassac         ... 

Belgium :  —  Mons         -  .        - 

Westphalia  .        -        -  -        . 

Prussian  Saxony  .        -  -        - 

Saxony        -        .        .  -        - 

Average  of  Europe    - 

AMERICA. 

Pennsylvania: — Lykens  Valley     -        .        .     1-327 

Lebanon  co.,  grey  vein         -     1*379 

Schuylkill  co.,  Lorberry  Creek   1  -472 

Pottsville,  Sharp  Mountain  -     1*412 
„  Peach 

„  Salem  Vein 

Tamaqua,  north  vein 

Maunch  Chnnk    - 

Nesquehoning 

Wilkesbarre,  best 

West  Mahoney    - 

Beaver  Meadow  - 

Girardville  - 

Hazelton 

Broad  Mountain  - 

Lackawanna 
Massachusetts: — Mansfield  - 
Rhode  Island : —  Portsmouth 
Average  in  United  States  - 


Weitht  of  a 
coUc  jiri  In  Ibt. 

-  2181 

-  2256 

-  2284 

-  2278 

-  2376 

-  2207 

-  2283 

-  2413 

-  2105 

-  2278 

-  2474 

-  2193 

-  2281 


1-446 
1-574 
1-600 
1*550 
1*558 
1*472 
1-871 
1-600 
1*600 
1-550 
1-700 
1*609 
1*710 
1*810 


-  2240 

-  2327 

-  2484 

-  2382 

-  2440 

-  2649 

-  2:00 

-  2615 

-  2646 

-  2884 

-  2318 

-  2700 

-  2700 

-  2615 

-  2869 

-  2715 

-  2882 

-  3054 

-  2601 
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The  calorific  value  of  anthracite  coal  is  well  shown  bj  the  following  results  from 
Dr.  Fjfe's  experiments  to  compare  Scotch  and  English  bitominons  coals  with 
anthracite,  in  regard  to  their  evaporatire  power,  in  a  high-pressure  boiler  of  a  4-horse 
engine  having  a  grate  with  8*15  square  feet  of  surfikoe ;  also  in  a  waggon-shaped 
copper  boiler,  open  to  the  air,  snrfiice  18  feet,  grate  1*55. 


lOddterig  Scocch 

cool. 
Seoich  coal,  di^ 

fcrmt     wiatf 


€aal,  frmn 
Bdlaburgh. 


U 


81-38 
108 


47^ 


€rOf 


4^ 
170 


i 


6*06 


878 
5*88 


784 


7-74 
6«9 


10-10 
6'M 


Hi 
111 

3? 


IQrOO 
18-85 


ft-8ft 
5-31 


8-91 


if 


44-87 
8388 

75-09 


W 


trlb 
8-06 


Prvwur*  1711m. 


Dtttai 
Low 


Ditto. 


Space  will  not  admit  of  our  entering  fblly  into  the  question  of  the  eraporatiTe 
power  of  anthracite ;  but  its  adyantages  under  certain  conditions  are  fblly  established. 

In  this  country  anthracite  coal  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  following 
fornaees:  — 

Bkut  Ftimaee»  makmg  Inmfnm  AnikracUe, 


No. 

NaMt^WorkB. 

Owntn. 

Famaccf 
bottt. 

FsreaoM 
IsbUrt. 

Furnaces 
InblMCln 
DUtricC 

GI.A1IOBGAI18H1BJB. 

i 

2 
3 

4 

Aberdare,  Abemant, 

and  Llwydcoed. 
Banwen  -        -        - 
Onllwyn  or  Brin      • 
Yenalt     -        -        - 

Aberdare    Iron   Com- 
pany. 
Out  of  blast       . 
L.  LleweUyn      - 
Aberdare    Iron   Com- 

8 
2 

a 

2 

3 

0 

1 
0 

5 

Totalyfeia        -       - 

BBBCKirOCUHimB. 

IsUly fera  Iron  Co.     - 

10 

7 

11 

1 
S 

Abercraye 
Tniscedwin 

CAXBMAnTHKNSBIRB. 

T.  Walters 
Tniscedwin  Iron  Co.  - 

1 
7 

1 
4 

5 

1 

s 

3 

Biyn  Ammon  - 
GwendnettK     ■•        • 
TrimSaren     - 

PnOBOKSSHIBS. 

L.  Llewellyn      - 

T.  Watney  and  Co.     - 

K  EL  Thomas    - 

2 
2 
2 

2 
1 
0 

3 

I 

Sandersfoot     - 

Total  furnaces  in 

Pembroke    Iron     and 
Coal  Company. 

blast  in  anthracite  distric 

1 
ts  in  1857 

0 

0 

19 

ProfesBor  W.  R.  Johnson,  of  PennsylTania  College,  informs  us  that  fourteen  ftimaces 
wing  anthracite  fbr  the  production  of  iron  were  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  snthracite  districts  of  South  Wales  the  produce  was,  in  — 

1855  ...   997,500  tons. 

1856  ...   965,500  „ 

1857  -    -    -  1,485,000  ^ 

The  following  Table  shows  the  progress  of  production  in  America  of  anthracite 
ftom  1840  to  1857,  mclusive,  flrom  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  and  Wyoming :  — 

MS 
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Increase  per  Yew. 

Ye»r. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

1840 

864,384 

45,982 

1841 

950,973 

86,589 

1842 

1,108.418 

157,445 

1843 

1,263,598 

155,180 

1844 

1,630,850 

367,252 

1845 

2,013,013 

382,163 

1846 

2,344,005 

330,992 

1847 

2,882,300 

538,595 

1848 

3,089,238 

206,938 

1849 

3,217,641 

128,403 

1850 

3,321,136 

103,495 

1851 

4,329,530 

1,008,394 

1852 

4.899.975 

570,445 

1853 

6,097,144 

197,169 

1854 

5,831,834 

734,690 

1855 

6,486,097 

654,263 

1856 

6,751,542 

265,445 

1857 

6,431,379 

320,163  decrette^ 

PoittmUe  Minora'  JovwaL 

A  steady  increase  is  tfans  sliown  in  the  production  of  American  anthracite,  except- 
ing during  the  last  year.  This  decrease  may  he  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
general  depression  of  the  iron  and  other  manofiictures. 

The  annual  consumption  of  anthracite  in  the  United  States  was  thos  stated  in  the 
Science  of  New  York  Exhibition  : — 

1820 ahont  330  tons. 

1825 „         35,000    „ 

1830 „       176,000     „ 

1835 „       661,000     „ 

1840 „       865,000     „ 

18''45 „    2,023,000     „ 

1850 „    3,357,000     „ 

1853 „    5,195,000     „ 

The  quantity  consumed  in  1856  is  stated  to  have  heen  7,900,000  tons. 

ANTELOPE  HORN  is  used  occasionally  for  ornamental  knife  handles.  See 
Horn. 

ANTICHLORE.  A  term  employed  hy  bleachers  to  the  means  of  obyiatinf  the 
pernicious  iiter-e£fects  of  chlorine  upon  the  pul^  of  paper,  or  stuffs,  which  have  been 
bleached  therewith.  Manu&cturers  have  heen  in  the  habit  of  using  sulphite  of  toda, 
whose  action  upon  the  adhering  bleaching  salt,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  «s$h- 
ing«  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphate  and  hydrosulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of 
sodium.     Chloride  of  tin  has  been  recommended  by  some  chemists  for  this  purpose. 

ANTI-GUOGLER.  A  small  syphon  of  metal,  which  is  inserted  into  the  mouths 
of  casks,  or  large  bottles  called  carboys,  to  admit  air  over  the  liquor  oontained  in 
them,  and  thus  to  facilitate  their  being  emptied  without  agitation  or  a  gagging 
noise. 

ANTI-ATTRITION,  or,  ANTI-FRICTION  COMPOSITION.  Various  pre- 
parations have  been,  from  time  to  time,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  removing,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  friction  of  machinery.  Black  lead,  or  plumbago,  mixed  with 
a  tenacious  grease,  has  been  much  employed.  Peroxide  of  iron,  finely  divided 
haematite,  &c,  have  also  been  used. 

A  composition  employed  at  Munich  is  reported  to  haye  been  used  with  soocess 
and  economy  to  diminish  friction  of  machinery.  It  consists  of  ten  and  half  parts  of 
pure  hogs'  lard  fiised  with  two  parts  of  finely  pulverised  and  sifted  plumbago.  The 
lard  is  first  to  be  melted  over  a  moderate  fire,  then  a  handfhlof  the  plumbago  thrown 
in,  and  the  materials  stirred  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  the  mixture  is  perfect;  the 
rest  of  the  plumbago  is  then  to  be  added,  and  again  to  be  stirred  until  the  substance 
is  of  uniform  composition  $  the  Tessel  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  the  motioo 
being  continued  until  the  mixture  is  quite  cold.  The  composition,  in  its  cold  state, 
was  applied  to  the  pivots,  the  teeth  of  wheels,  &c,  by  a  brush,  and  seldom  more  than 
once  in  24  hours.* 

•  Am.  des  Mines,  xl.  79. 
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It  was  found  that  this  composition  replaced  the  oil.  tallow,  and  tar,  in  certain  iron 
works  wilh  economy,  saring  about  |th6  of  the  cost  of  these  articles. 

AKTI-FRICTION  liETAL.  Tin  and  pewter  are  commonly  employed  as  anti- 
friction metals  for  the  bearings  of  locomotiTc  engines. 

Babbet's  metal  is  prepared  by  taking  about  fifty  parts  of  tin,  five  of  antimony,  and 
one  of  copper. 

Tin,  or  pewter,  nsed  alone,  owing  to  its  softness,  spreads  out  and  escapes  nnder 
the  soperincnmbent  weight  of  the  locomotive,  or  other  heayy  machinery.  It  is  usual, 
therefore,  to  add  antimony,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  these  metals  hardness. 

Fenton's  Anti-friction  metal,  which  is  much  employed,  is  a  mixture  of  tin,  copper, 
and  spelter.  Its  advantages  are  stated  to  be  cheapness  in  first  cost,  low  specific 
gravi^,  being  SO  per  cent,  lighter  than  gun  metal ;  and  being  of  a  more  unctuous  or 
sospjr  charaeter  tlum  gun  metal,  less  grease  or  oil  is  required. 

The  softer  metal  is  often  supported  by  brasses  cast  of  the  required  form,  the  lin 
aUqy  being  cast  upon  them.  The  brasses,  or  bearings,  being  properly  tinned,  and 
an  exact  model  of  the  axle  having  been  turned,  the  parts  are  heated,  put  together  in 
their  reUtrre  positions,  luted  with  plastic  clay,  and  the  fluid  anti-friction  metal  poured 
in,  which  then  becomes  of  the  required  form,  and  effectually  solders  the  brass. 

The  following  composiiions  are  recommended  to  railway  engineers  as  having 
been  employed  for  geveral  years  in  Belgium.  In  those  cases  where  the  objects  are 
much  exposed  to  friction,  20  parts  of  copper,  4  of  tin,  0*5  of  antimony,  and  0-25  of 
lead.  For  objects  which  are  intended  to  resist  violent  shocks,  20  pans  of  copper,  6 
of  sine,  and  1  of  tin.  For  those  which  are  exposed  to  heat,  17  parts  of  copper.  1  of 
zinc,  0-5  of  tin,  and  0^5  of  lead.  The  copper  is  added  to  the  fused  mass  containing 
the  other  metals. 

ANTIMONY.  CAntimoinej  Fr.;  Spieglanz^  or  Spiet^s,  Qerm.)  The  only  ore 
of  this  metal  found  in  snifieient  abundance  to  be  smelted  is  the  sulphide  or  sulphuret, 
formerly  called  erode  antimony. 

Antimtmy  occurs  with  numerous  ores  of  lead  and  silver,  of  nickel,  &c,  but  the  most 
important  ore  of  antimony  is  the  sulphuret  (Stibnite,  or  Grey  Antimony),  which 
fbrms  the  chief  and  most  common  source  of  the  antimony  of  commerce,  and  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  that  metal.  Antimony  is  not  at 
present  produced  in  th£B  country,  but  in  the  last  century  it  was  mined  extensively. 

Antimany. — "Pendant  quelque  temps, Tantimoine  a  ete  exploite  tr^s-activement  en 
Angleterre,  dans  les  comtes  de  CornouaiUes  et  de  Devon,  o&  la  mine  de  Huel  Boys 
prodoisait  annnellement,  vers  1775,  400  quintaux  metriques  de  m^tal.  Pendant 
qnelqoe  temps  aussi,  de  riches  mines  d'antimoine  ont  4te  exploitees  en  Espagne,  dans 
la  province  de  la  Manche :  ai^ourd*hui  elles  ne  donnent  plus  de  produits.*** 

StUmUe^  or  Grey  Antimony  Ore,  sometimes  occurs  compact,  but  usually  in  very 
long  prismatie  or  acicular  crystals,  or  in  a  fibrous  form.  It  is  of  a  lead  or  steel-grey 
oolonr,  sometimes  with  an  iridescent  lustre,  sectile  and  flexible  when  in  thin  lamins. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  a  similar  ore  of  manganese  by  its  perfect  diagonal 
cleavage  and  easy  fusibility.  Grey  antimony  is  composed  of  antimony  74,  sulphur 
26.  It  fuses  readily  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  to  which  it  imparU  a  greenish  tint. 
On  charcoal,  in  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe,  it  gives  out  a  strong  smeU  of  sulphur,  with 
white  Inmes,  and  yields  a  white  sUig.  When  pure,  it  is  perfectly  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid.     Its  specific  gravity  is  4*5. 

The  most  celebrated  localities  of  this  ore  are  Falsobanya,  Schemnitz,  and  Krem- 
nits,  in  Hungary,  where  it  occurs  in  diverging  prisms  several  inches  long.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  Hajtz,  at  Andreasberg,  in  Hungary,  in  Cornwall,  at  the  old  Trewetha 
■line,  and  abundantly  in  Borneo. 

This  ore  was  called  by  the  ancients  irXariM^oAftov — jrXaxhs,  hroad,  ^aXfi^f,  eye 
— from  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied  in  increasing  the  apparent  sise  of  the  eye,  as 
is  sdll  practised  am<mg  oriental  nations,  by  staining  the  upper  and  under  edges  of  the 
eyelids.    It  was  also  used  as  a  hair  dye  and  to  colour  the  eyebrows. 

It  was  the  Lupus  Metallomm  of  the  alchemists.  Crude  antimony  is  obtained  fh)m 
it  by  simple  fusion,  and  fh>m  this  product  the  pure  metal  is  extracted. 

The  other  principal  ores  of  antimony  are  the  following : — 

Native  Ai^mfmy  is  a  mineral  of  a  tin-white  colour  and  streak  and  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  sometimes  contains  silver,  iron,  and  arsenic,  with  which  last  it  is  coni- 
monly  associated.  It  is  brittle,  and  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  6*62  to  6-72.  It  is 
generally  lamellar,  sometimes  botryoidal,  or  renifoim.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  soon 
melts,  and  continues  to  bum  after  the  heat  is  removed ;  but  if  the  heat  be  continued,  it 
evaporates  in  white  fhmes,  and  is  redeposited  round  the  ^obule. 

Native  antimony  occurs  at  Sahlburg  in  Sweden,  Andreasberg  in  the  Harts,  AUe- 
BKAt  in  Danphiny,  in  Mexico,  &c. 

«  EocjdopMIe  NouTeUe.   7ari«,  1639. 
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Arsenical  Antimony  also  occurs  at  Allemont,  in  tbe  Hartz,  and  elsevhere,  in  reni- 
form  and  amorphous  masses,  with  a  finely  granular  or  a  curved  lamellar  stmeture. 
It  is  composed  of  arsenic  621 5,  antimony  57*85.  It  possesses  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
a  reddish- grey  or  tin--white  lustre.     Its  specific  gravity  is  6*2. 

Oxide  of  Antimony  (Cervantite)  occurs,  associated  with  grey  antimony  (of  which 
it  is  an  altered  form),  at  Ceryantes,  in  Spain,  in  Hungary,  and  the  Anyergne.  It  ii 
found  in  octahedral  crystals,  and  in  rsiidiating  fibrous  crystals  in  the  province  of 
Constantina,  in  Algeria  (Senarmtmtite),  also  at  Pemeck,  in  Hungary.  It  occurs  as  a 
crust  or  powder,  or  in  acicular  crystals,  with  a  greasy  or  earthy  lustre,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  or  nearly  white  colour.  Specific  grayity  =  40*8.  It  is  composed  of  antimony 
80*1,  oxygen  19*9 ;  but  frequently  it  contains  an  admixture  of  iron,  carbonate  of 
lime,  &c.     It  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. 

While  Antimony  (Valentinite)  is  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  grey  antimony, 
native  antimony,  and  other  ores  of  that  metal.  It  possesses  a  shining  pearly  lustre 
and  a  snow-white  colour,  but  is  sometimes  pinkish,  or  ash-grey,  or  brownish.  It 
affords  a  white  streak.  It  is  composed  of  antimony  84*32,  oxygen  15*68  Specific 
gravity  «  5*56.  It  is  found  in  tabular  crystals  in  veins  traversing  the  primary  rocks 
at  Przibram  in  Bohemia,  near  Freyberg  in  Saxony,  Allemont  in  Dauphiny,  &c. 

Bed  Antimony  {Kermesite)  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  antimony  30*2,  and  aolphide 
of  antimony  69 '8,  or  antimony  74*45,  oxygen  5*29,  and  sulphur  20*49. 

It  occurs  generally  in  capillary  six-sided  prismatic  crystals  of  a  cherry-red  colour, 
affording  a  brownish-red  streak.     It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  4*5  to  4*6. 

It  is  feebly  translucent,  and  possesses  an  adamantine  lustre.  It  occurs  at  Walaezka 
in  Hungary,  Braunsdorf  in  Saxony,  and  at  Allemont  in  Dauphiny. 

Id  treating  the  ores  to  obtain  the  metal,  the  first  object  is  to  separate  the  gangoe. 
which  was  formerly  done  by  filling  crucibles  with  the  mixed  materials,  placing  them 
on  the  hearth  of  an  oven,  and  exposing  them  to  a  moderate  heat  As  the  sulphide 
easily  melts,  it  ran  out  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  cmcible  into  a  pot 
placed  beneath,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fire.  But  the  great  loss  fh>m  the  breakage 
of  the  crucibles  has  caused  another  method  to  be  adopted.  In  this  the  broken  ore, 
being  sorted,  is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  a  concave  reverberatory  hearth,  where  it  is 
reduced. 

Fige,  65  and  66  represent  a  wind  or  flame  furnace,  for  the  reduction  of  antimony. 

The  hearth  is  formed  of 
^^  sand  and  clay  solidly  beat 

together,  and  slopes  from 
all  sides  towards  the 
middle,  where  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  orifice  a, 
which  is  closed  with  dense 
coal-ashes;  b  is  the  air 
channel  np  through  the 
bridge;  c,  the  door  for 
introducing  the  prepared 
ore,  and  running  off  the  slags ;  </,  the  bridge  ;  e,  the  grate ;  /,  the  fire  or  fuel-door ; 
g^  the  chimney.  With  2  or  3  cwts.  of  ore,  the  smelting  process  is  completed  in  from 
8  to  10  hours.  The  metal  thus  obtained  is  not  pure  enough,  but  must  be  fused  under 
coal  dust,  in  portions  of  20  or  30  pounds,  in  crucibles  placed  upon  a  reverberatory 
hearth. 

To  obtain  antimony  free  from  iron,  it  shoidd  be  fused  with  some  antimonie  oxide 
in  a  crucible,  whereby  the  iron  is  oxidised  and  separated.  The  presence  of  arsenic 
in  antimony  is  detected  by  the  garlic  smell,  emitt^  by  such  an  alloy  when  heated  at 
the  blowpipe;  or,  better,  by  igniting  it  with  nitre  in  a  crucible ;  in  which  case 
insoluble  antimonite  and  antimoniate  of  potash  will  be  formed  along  with  soluble 
arseniate.  Water  digested  upon  the  mixture,  filtered,  and  then  tested  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  will  afford  the  brown-red  precipitate  characteristic  of  arsenic  acid. 

According  to  Berthier,  the  following  materials  afford,  in  smelting,  an  excellent 
product  of  antimony.  From  100  parts  of  sulphide,  60  of  protoxide  of  iron  from  the 
shingling  or  rolling  mills  (Jiammermihlag^  45  to  50  of  carbonate  of  voda,  and  10  of 
charcoal  powder,  from  65  to  70  parts  of  metallic  antimony  or  regulus  should  be 
obtained.  Glauber  salts  may  be  used  advantageously  instead  of  soda.  Another  for- 
mula is,  100  parts  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  42  of  metallic  iron,  and  10  of  dry  sulphate 
of  soda.     The  product  thence  is  said  to  be  from  60  to  64  parts  of  metal. 

In  the  works  where  antimonial  ores  are  smelted,  by  means  of  tartar  (ai^I, 
bitartrate  of  potash),  the  alkaline  scoriss  which  cover  the  metallic  ingots  are  not 
rejected  as  useless,  for  they  hold  a  certain  quantity  of  antimonial  oxide  in  combination 
— a  property  of  the  potash  flux  which  is  propitious  to  the  purity  of  the  metaL    These 
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scoriae,  consivting  of  sulphide  of  potassiam  and  antimoDiate  of  potash,  being  treated 
with  water,  undergo  a  reciprocal  decomposition  ;  the  elements  of  the  water  act  on 
those  of  the  sulphide,  and  the  resulting  alkaline  hydro-sulphide  reacts  on  the 
antimonial  solution  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  kermea  mineral,  which  precipitates. 
Hub  is  dried,  and  sold  at  a  low  price  as  a  yeterinarj  medicine  under  the  name  of 
kermes,  bf  tke  dty  way. 

At  Malboac,  in  the  department  of  Ar- 
ddebe,  in  France,  the  separation  of  the 
sulphide  of  antimony  from  its  associated 
gangne  is  effected  by  means  of  a  pecu- 
liar apparatus  ( teefy.  67).  The  mineral 
is  plaeed  in  large  retorU,  bb,  of  which 
four  are  set  in  each  furnace.  An  aper- 
ture is  left  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  these 
cylinders,  which  corresponds  with  a 
similar  opening  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. Beneath  these,  in  the  cham- 
bers cc,  are  placed  earthen  pots,  pp,  in 
which  is  received  the  melted  sulphide  as 
it  descends  through  the  openings  in  the 
cylinders.  The  ftiel  consumed  on  the 
grate  consists  of  fir  wood ;  and  the  sul- 
phide obtained  is  conyerted  into  metallic 
antimony  by  roasting  in  a  reyerberatory 
furnace,  and  subsequent  reduction  by  a  _ 
mixture  of  20  per  cent,  of  powdered  " 
charcoal  which  has  been  saturated  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda. 

Metallic  antimony,  as  obtained  by  the  preceding  process,  is  tlie  antimony  of  com- 
merce, but  is  not  absolutely  pure ;  containing  frequently  minute  portions  of  iron,  lead, 
and  even  arsenic,  the  detection  and  separation  of  which  belong  to  the  sciences  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy ;  but  considerable  purity  may  be  secured  by  ftising  the  metal, 
mixed  with  a  little  of  its  sulphide  and  some  carbonate  of  soda,  repeatedly  in  a  cru- 
cible. From  100  parts  of  the  impure  metal  in  this  way  94  of  pure  antimony  are 
obtained.  The  addition  of  sulphide  serves  the  purpose,  making  fluid  compounds  of 
the  sulphides  of  iron,  arsenic,  and  copper,  with  the  soda.  Wohler  purifies  antimony 
completely  from  arsenic  (not  from  iron  and  copper)  by  deflagrating  10  parts  of  the 
crude  ore  with  12  of  nitre  and  15  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  washes  away  the  arsenic  salt, 
and  then  smelts  the  residuary  antimoniate  of  potash  with  black  flux.  Lead  can  be 
separated  only  by  the  humid  analysis. 

Antimony  is  a  brittle  metal,  of  a  silvery  white  colour,  with  a  tin^  of  blu^  a 
lamellar  texture,  and  crystalline  fracture.  When  heated  at  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  with 
great  readiness,  and  diffuses  white  vapours,  possessing  somewhat  of  a  garlic  smelL  If 
thrown  in  this  melted  state  on  a  flat  sheet  of  paper,  Uie  globale  sparkles  and  bursts 
into  a  multitude  of  small  spheroids,  which  retain  their  incandescence  for  a  long  time, 
and  run  about  on  the  paper,  leaving  traces  bf  the  white  oxide  produced  during  the 
combustion.  When  this  oxide  is  fused  with  borax,  or  other  vitrifying  matter,  it 
imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  it  Metallic  antimony,  treated  with  hot  nitric  acid  in  a 
concentrated  state,  is  converted  into  a  powder,  called  antimonioas  acid,  which  is  alto- 
gether insoluble  in  the  ordinary  acid  menstrua — a  property  by  which  the  chemist  can 
separate  that  metal  from  lead,  iron,  copper,  bismuth,  and  nlver.  According  to  Berg- 
mann,  the  specific  gravity  of  antimony  is  6*86;  but  that  of  the  purest  is  6715.  The 
alchemists  luid  conceived  the  most  brilliant  hopes  of  this  metal ;  the  fiicility  with 
which  it  is  alloyed  with  gold,  since  its  fhmes  alone  render  this  most  ductile  metal 
inunediately  brittle,  led  £em  to  assign  to  it  a  royal  lineage,  and  distinguished  it  by 
the  title  oiregmlua^  or  the  little  king. 

Its  chief  emplojrment  is  in  making  the  alloys  called  tjrpe  metal,  stereotype  metal, 
music  plates,  and  Britannia  metal ;  the  first  consisting  of  6  of  lead  and  2  of  antimony; 
the  second  of  6  of  lead  and  1  of  antimony  ;  the  third  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony ;  and 
the  fomrth  also  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony,  with  occasionally  a  little  copper,  bismuth, 
and  nickeL  Antimony  is  much  used  in  alloys  with  tin,  tin  and  lead,  and  in  some  cases 
copper,  in  various  proportions,  for  machinery  bearings,  instead  of  gun  metal.  In 
eases  of  rapid  and  continuous  revolution,  as  the  shafts  of  screw-steamers,  these  are 
found  much  better  than  gun  metal.  It  is  also  used  by  the  Ordnance  in  hardening 
bullets  and  shot — Ure. 

Melted  with  tin,  antimony  has  of  late  been  used  as  an  antifricdon  alloy  for  railway 
axles,  and  other  bearings ;  in  metsUic  rings,  or  coUars,  for  machinery.  As  this  alloy 
UDot  so  mnch  heated  by  friction  as  the  harder  metals,  less  grease  is  consumed. 
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French  Mines  in  1849  producing  Antimony, 
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Glus  of  Antimooy  ] 
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Francs. 
6,400 
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Sulphide  of  antimony  imported  into  France  in  French  ships  pays  a  duty  of 
11  francs  for  each  100  kilogrammes  ;  but,  if  in  foreign  vessels,  12  francs.  Metallic 
antimony  pays  a  duty  of  26  and  28  francs  for  60  centimetres. 

Antimony  has  been  found  in  Victoria,  the  antimony  ore  existing  near  Heathcote. 
Of  this,  Westgarth  says : — "  The  antimony  ore  appears  to  be  unbmited  in  qyandty; 
but  the  yalue  in  the  home  market,  of  from  9/.  to  10^  per  ton,  vill  not  admit  of  ita 
being  touched  as  yet  by  the  eager  fingers  of  commerce,  nor  probably  for  some  yean 
to  come.  This  resource,  like  many  others,  remains  for  the  railway  era." — Wesigartki 
Victoria,  1867,  p.  114. 

Professor  Henry  Rose,  of  Berlin,  in  a  memoir  on  the  natural,  not  oxidised,  eoo- 
bioations  of  antimony  and  arsenic,  gives  the  following  analyses*: — 


Sulphur    -        -        - 

1. 

- 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

22*58 

21*95 

22-15 

22-53 

19*72 

16-42 

20-31 

17-04 

Antimony 

44-39 

3914 

34-40 

34-9 

81-04 

14-68 

26*28 

5-09 

Lead         -        -        - 

31*84 

- 

40-75 

36-71 

46-87 

- 

40-84 

Silver 

. 

36-40 

. 

- 

- 

68-54 

. 

64-29 

Copper     -        -        - 

0*42 

106 

013 

0-19 

. 

0*64 

12-66 

9*23 

Iron 

. 

0*62 

2-30 

2*65 

1-30 

. 

- 

0-06 

Lime         -        .        - 

. 

. 

. 

. 

008 

Arsenic    -        -        - 

-       - 

- 

- 

-       - 

-       - 

-       - 

3-74 

99-23 

99-17 

99-73 

96-17 

99-01  j  100-28 

10008 

100-16 

1.  Zinkenite,  from  the  Wolfsberg,  in  the  Eastern  HarU. 

2.  Miargyrite,  from  Braunsdorff,  in  Saxony. 

3.  4.  Jameaonitty  from  CornwalL  . 

6.  Plumose  Grey  Antimony,  from  the  Wolffeberg,  in  the  Eastern  Hartx. 

6.  Brittle  Silver  Glance,  from  Schemnitz,  Hungary. 

7.  Boumoniie,  from  the  Pfuffenburg  mine.  Eastern  Hartz. 

8.  Polybasite,  from  Mexico. 

Tartar  Emetic  (Antimonii  Tartarizatum')  and  James's  Powder  (Pubns  Antimomalis'^ 
are  preparations  of  this  mineral.     JEthiop*s  Mineral  is  the  black  oxide  of  antimony. 
Our  Importations  of  Antixont  ha^e  been  :— 

1855.  1856. 

Ores 623  tons.   -        -     1750  tons. 

Crude   -----    639  cwta.  -        -    8121  cwts. 
Regulus         -        -        .        -       11     „      -        -    1004     „ 

ANTIMONY,  GLASS  OF.    This  substance,  according  to  M.  Soobeiran,  contains— 
Protoxide  of  antimony        -        -        -        -        -91-5 

Silica 4-5 

Peroxide  of  iron        - 3-2 

Sulphuret  of  antimony        -        -        -        -        -        1*9 

101-1 
•  BrewBter*t  Edio.  Jouro.  ii.  359;  Fogg.  Ann.  xr. 
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ANTISEPTICS.  (From  irrl,  agaioct ;  trirnhs,  patrid. )  Substances  which  prerent 
the  spontaneoos  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  sabstances.  These  are  chiefly 
the  mineral  acids — charcoal,  chloride  of  lime,  chlorine,  cnlinary  salt,  nitre,  spices, 
sugar,  creosote,  and  yeast — irbich  operate  partly  by  inducing  a  change  in  the  animal 
or  vegetable  fibres,  and  partly  by  combining  with  and  rendering  the  aqueous  consti- 
tuent unsusceptible  of  decomposition.  S^^  Food  ;  Pboyisioxb,  cubing  or ;  and 
pRESEBvzD  Meats. 

ANVIL.  A  mass  of  iron,  having  a  smooth  and  nearly  fipit  top-surface  of  steel, 
apon  which  blacksmiths,  and  various  other  artificers,  forge  metals  with  the  hammer. 
The  common  anvil  is  nsoallv  nuide  of  seven  pieces :  1,  the  core,  or  body ;  3,  a,  4,  5, 
the  four  comer-pieces,  which  serve  to  enlarge  its  base  ;  6,  the  projecting  end,  which 
has  a  square  hole  for  ihe  reception  of  the  tail,  or  shank  of  a  chisel,  on  which  iron  bars 
Duj  be  cut  throuich  ;  and  7,  the  beak,  or  horixontal  cone,  round  which  rods  or  slips 
of  metal  may  be  turned  into  a  circular  form,  as  in  making  rings.  These  -six  pieces  are 
welded  separately  to  the  first,  or  core,  and  then  hammered  into  a  uniform  body.  In 
mana&ctariDg  large  suivils,  two  hearUis  are  needed,  in  order  to  bring  each  of  the  two 
pieces  to  be  welded  to  a  proper  heat  by  itself;  and  several  men  are  employed  in 
working  them  together  briskly  in  the  welding  state,  by  heavy  swing  hammers.  The 
st^l  &ang  is  applied  by  welding  in  the  same  manner.  The  anvil  is  then  hardened 
by  heating  it  to  a  cherry  red,  and  plunging  it  into  cold  water — a  running  stream  being 
preferable  to  a  pool  or  cistern.  The  &cing  should  not  be  too  thick  a  plate;  for,  when 
sach,  it  is  apt  to  cnick  in  the  hardening.  The  face  of  the  anvil  is  now  smoothed 
upon  a  grindstone,  and  finally  polished  widi  emery  and  crocus,  for  all  delicate  pur- 
postfsofart. 

The  blacksmith,  in  general,  sets  his  anvil  loosely  upon  a  wooden  block,  and,  in  pre- 
ference, ou  the  root  of  an  oak  tree.  The  cutlers  and  file  makers  fasten  their  anvils 
to  a  large  block  of  stone,  their  peculiar  work  rendering  it  an  advantage  to  have  the 
aovi;  fixed  as  firmly  and  solidly  as  possible. 

The  wkitetmiik^  or  brighitmiihy  when  working  at  the  anvil,  unless  the  piece  under  the 
hammer  should  be  very  light,  is  assisted  by  a  striker,  who  wields  a  sledge-hammer. 
In  foiiging  round  articles,  such  as  bolts,  axles,  &e.,  the  smith  makes  use  of  swages— 
pieces  of  steel  formed  somewhat  like  hammer-heads  —  with  a  groove  in  one  corre- 
sponding with  a  hollow  in  the  other.  In  forging  small  spindles,  the  boss,  or  lower 
piece,  is  permanently  fixed  upon  the  anvil.  For  convenience  in  managing  heavy 
articles,  a  crane  is  so  fixed  in  the  workshops,  that  the  arm  traverses  between  the  fire 
and  the  anviL 

APPLE-TREE.  (Pyms  malus.)  The  wood  of  the  apple-tree  is  much  used  in  the 
Timbridge  turnery  mannfitcture,  and  the  millwright  employs  the  wood  of  the  crab- 
tree  for  the  teeth  of  mortise  wheels. 

APPLE&  The  fruit  of  the  Pyrus  malus  (apple-tree).  Employed  in  the  mann- 
iaetore  of  cider  (wfiich  se«). 

Afflbs  (baw)  ikportbd  IK  1856: — 


Bathelt. 

Hanover      - 

• 

1,563 

- 

£547 

Hanse  Towns 

. 

8,813 

- 

3,085 

Holland      - 

. 

-       47.366 

- 

16,578 

Belgium 

- 

-     213,154 

- 

74,604 

France 

. 

-     216,220 

- 

75.677 

Portugal     - 
United  States 

- 

2,731 

. 

956  > 

. 

.       35,947 

- 

25,162 

British  Korth  America 

8,294 

- 

2,307 

Other  Parts 

- 

- 

2,204 

- 

770 

531,291         -         -    £199,686 

Daly  payable:  2dL  per  bushel  when  of  British  possessions ;  3^  per  bushel  when  not 
of  British  possessiona 

Apfues  (dbibd):-- 

Computed  Real  YaIuo. 

£2,364 
109J 

U  per  bushel  duty  firom  4th  June,  1858. 

APPLE  WINE.  Cider.  Winckler  finds  that  the  wine  from  apples  is  distin- 
goished  from  the  wine  fi*om  grapes  by  the  absence  of  bitartrate  of  potash  and  of 
soanthic  acid,  by  its  c<Mitaining  a  smaller  amount  of  alcohol  and  more  tannin,  but 


Apfues  (dbibd):-- 

France 
United  States 
Other  Parts 

Bushels. 
-         -         -         1,7581 
255  J 
109  J 
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especially  by  the  presence  of  a  characteristic  acid,  which  he  regards  as  lactic  aod, 
Botwithstanding  that  this  opinioD  is  not  confirmed  by  the  degree  of  solability  of  its 
salts  with  oxide  of  zinc,  lime,  and  magnesia.    See  Cider. 

AQUAFORTIS.  Nitric  acid,  somewhat  dilate,  was  so  named  by  the  alchymists 
on  accoant  of  its  strong  solvent  and  corrosive  operation  upon  many  mineral,  Teg«- 
table,  and  animal  substances.  It  is  still  employed  as  the  commercial  name  of  nitric 
acid.     See  Nitric  Acid. 

This  acid  has  osually  been  obtuned  by  mixing  conunon  nitre  with  green  Titriol  or 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  distilling,  or  by  mixing  nitre  and  clay  or  siliceous  matter,  and 
distilling  over  the  nitric  acid,  leaving  the  alkali  to  unite  with  the  earthy  base. 

It  may,  however,  be  useftilly  borne  in  mind,  that  this  term  of  aquafortis^  or  lOramg 
water  of  the  old  chemist,  was  also  applied  to  solutions  which  answered  their  spcciid 
purposes.  Thus  Salmon,  in  1685,  gives  the  composition  of  aquafortis  from  certain 
mixtures  of  acids,  not  nitric,  and  salts,  and  distinctly  refers  to  the  Pharmacopceia  for 
the  other  kind.  This  may  be  of  service  when  applying  old  recipes  for  processes  in 
the  arts.     Aquafortis  did  not  always  mean  nitric  acid. 

AQUAMARINE  is  the  name  given  to  those  varieties  of  beryl  which  are  of  clear 
shades  of  sky-blue  or  greenish-blue,  like  the  sky.  It  occurs  in  longitudinally-striated 
hexagonal  crystals,  sometimes  a  foot  long,  and  is  found  in  the  Brazils,  Hindostan,  and 
Sibena.     See  Bertl. 

AQUA  REG  I  A.  JRoyal  water.  The  name  given  by  the  alchymists  to  that  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  which  was  best  fitted  to  disqplve  gold ;  it  is  now 
called  nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  nitro- chiorokydric  acid,  or  kypochloro-nitric  acid. 

Aqua  regia,  prepared  under  different  conditions,  appears  to  give  different  renxlts. 
Gay-Lussac  observed  that  aqua  regia,  when  heated  in  a  water-bath,  evolves  a  gaaeons 
body  which,  dried  and  exposed  to  a  frigorific  mixture,  separates  into  chlorine  and  a 
dark  lemon-yellow  liquid,  boiling  at  70^  F.  This  yellow  liquid  was  found  to  eont^n 
69'4  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  the  calculated  quantity  for  the  formula,  NO'Cl*,  being  70^. 
Gay-Lussac  refutes  the  assertion  of  E.  Davy  and  Baudrimont,  that  the  properties  of 
aqua  regia  are  due  to  its  containing  a  compound  of  chlorine,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  confirms  the  generally  received  view,  that  its  action  depends  upon  free  chlorine. 
From  the  vapour  evolved  in  the  action  of  aqua  regia  upon  gold,  a  liquid  may  be 
condensed  which  is  nearly  of  the  composition  NO*CP,  containing,  however,  no  free 
chlorine. 

AQUA  VIT^.  The  name  given  to  alcohol  when  nsed  as  an  intoxicating  beverage. 
It  has  been  the  aqua  mortis  to  myriads  of  the  human  race;  and  will,  probably,  ere  long 
destroy  all  the  native  tribes  of  North  Ajnerica  and  Australia. 

Dr.  Ure*s  definition  of  the  term  is  in  every  respect  strictly  correct ;  bat  it  appears 
necessary  to  add  to  it  the  explanation,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  alchymists  who, 
having  obtained — lu  all  probability  from  the  Arabian  physicians,  since  Avicenna  uses 
the  term — the  product  by  distillation  of  saccharine  fermentation,  al-kohol  (alcohol), 
gave,  upon  the  same  principle  as  guided  them  in  calling  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  aqua 
regia,  the  name  of  aqua  vitce  to  several  ardent  spirits;  and  it  has  been  retained  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  whisky  and  brandy. 

ARABIC,  GUM.  Chemists  have  been  disposed  to  divide  gums  into  three  vane- 
ties,  to  which  they  have  ^iven  the  names  of  Arahint,  cerasine,  and  dextrine, 

Arabine.  or  gum  Arabic,  exudes  from  sjveral  species  of  acacia  andpnuitcs;  it  is 
also  found  in  the  roots  of  the  mallow,  comfrey,  and  some  other  plants.  Gum  Arabic 
never  crystallises,  is  transpsrent,  and  has  a  vitreous  fracture.  It  dissolves  in  water  in 
all  proportions,  forming  mucilage.  Its  chemical  composition  is  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula, C«H"0'». 

ARAGONITE.  So  called  from  Aragon,  in  Spain,  where  it  was  first  discovered. 
A  carbonate  of  lime,  crystallised  in  rhombic  prisms,  or  in  forms  derived  from  the 
same.     See  Lius. 

AR  ANGOES.  A  species  of  beads  made  of  rough  camelian,  which  were  formerly 
imported  fh>m  Bombay  for  re-exportation  to  Africa^ 

ARBOR  DIAN^    The  tree  of  Diana,  or  the  silver-tree.    See  Amauqak. 

ARBOR  VIT^  Several  species  of  thuja,  found  in  America  and  China,  are 
called  arbor  vita.  It  is  a  light,  soft,  and  fine-grained  wood,  which  is  nsed  in  several 
kinds  of  carpentry. 

ARCH.  As  this  dictionary  is  not  intended  to  include  articles  connected  with 
engineering  or  with  architecture,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  the  conditions 
required  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  arch,  which  is  manifestly  One  of  great  importance 
to  the  practical  builder.  (For  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  arch,  Owilf  s  treatise 
on  the  sul^ect  should  be  consulted,  or  the  article  Arch,  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica.") 
It  simply  remains  to  define  the  arch  as  a  structure  of  stone  or  brick,  supported  by  its 
own  curve ;  or  of  wood  or  iron,  supported  by  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  work. 
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The  corTatare  of  an  arch  may  vary  very  considerably.  Where  the  arch  la  low, 
the  ciiele  H  belongs  to  becomes  yery  large :  and  the  strength  of  arches  yaries  greatly 
vith  their  forms ;  they  may  be  either  segments  of  a  circle,  a  parabola,  ao  ellipse,  an 
hyperbola,  or  a  catenary. 

The  areh  in  architecture  is  the  means  of  passing  from  one  pillar  to  another ;  and 
▼e  haye  the  eircnlar  fiirm,  which  was  sneceeded  by  the  pointed  arch,  and  all  its 
modified  forms  of  foliation,  &c. 

ARCHERY  BOW.  These  axe  diyided  into  the  **  nngU-piece  6otp  **  and  the  **  back 
or  MueM  iow." 

The  single-piece  bow  is  made  of  one  rod  of  hickory,  lance*wood,  or  yew-tree,  which 
last,  if  perfectly  free  firom  knots,  is  considered  the  most  snitable  wood. 

The  union  bow  is  made  of  two  or  sometimes  three  pieces  glued  together.  The 
*^  back  "  piece,  or  that  furthest  from  the  string,  is  of  rectasgnlar  section,  and  always 
of  famee-wood  or  hickory;  the  "WZ^,"  which  is  nearly  of  semicircular  section,  is 
made  of  any  hard  wood  that  can  be  obtained  straight  and  elean,  as  ruby* wood,  rose- 
wood, green-heart,  king- wood,  snake-wood,  &c.  Sometimes  the  onion  bow  is  imi- 
tated by  one  solid  piece  of  straight  cocoa-wood  of  the  West  Indies  (not  that  of  the 
oocoa-nnt  palm),  in  which  case  the  tough  fibrous  sap  is  used  for  the  ba^.  The 
Palmyrea  is  also  used  for  bows.  —  Holtzapffel, 

ARCHIL.  {OneUU,  Fr;  OneUU,  Gernu;  Oricdh,  Ital.)  The  name  of  archil 
is  giyen  to  a  colouring  matter  obtained,  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  air,  moisture, 
and  an  ammoniacal  liquor,  from  many  of  the  UehenM,  the  most  esteemed  being  the 
lickeM.  roecdia. 

It  appears  in  commerce  in  three  forms:  1,  As  a  pasty  matter  called  archil;  2,  as 
a  mass  of  a  drier  character,  named  perns  s  and  3,  as  a  reddish  powder  called  cudbear. 

The  lichen  from  which  srchil  is  prepared  is  known  also  as  the  canary  weed  or  orchilla 
weed.  It  grows  in  great  abundance  on  some  of  the  islands  near  the  African  coast, 
particularly  in  the  Canaries  and  seyeral  of  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Its 
colour  is  sometimes  a  light  and  sometimes  a  dark  grey. 

There  appears  to  be  good  eyidence  for  supposmg  that  archil  was  known  to  the 
Romaoa,  and  Beckmann  is  disposed  to  belieye  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were  fsmiUar 
with  this  dye.  This  ingenious  and  industrious  author  giyes  the  following  account  of 
the  modem  introduction  of  the  archil. 

**  Among  die  oldest  and  principal  Florentine  fiunilies  is  thi^t  known  under  the  name 
of  Oricellarii  or  Rucellarii,  Ruscellai  or  Rucellai,  seyeral  of  whom  have  distinguished 
tbemaefyes  as  statesmen  and  men  of  letters.  This  family  is  descended  fh)m  a 
German  nobleman,  named  Ferro  or  Frederigo,  who  liyed  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
centory.  One  of  his  descendants,  in  the  year  1300,  carried  on  a  great  trade  in  the 
Levant,  by  which  he  acquired  considerable  riches,  and  returning  at  length  to  Florence 
with  his  fortune,  first  made  known  in  Europe  the  art  of  dyeing  with  archil.  It  is  said 
that  a  little  before  his  return  from  the  Leyant,  happening  to  make  water  on  a  rock 
covered  with  this  lichen,  he  obseryed  that  the  plant,  which  was  there  called  reepio  or 
reapo,  and  in  Spain  orcigUaf  acquired  by  the  urine  a  purple  colour,  or,  as  others  say,  a 
red  colour.  He,  therefore,  tried  seyeral  experiments,  and  when  he  had  brought  to 
perfection  the  art  of  dyeing  wool  with  this  plant,  he  made  it  known  at  Florence, 
where  he  alone  practised  it  for  a  considerable  time,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  state. 
From  this  useful  inyention  the  family  receiyed  the  name  of  Oricellarii,  firom  which  at 
last  was  formed  RucellaL"—  History  of  Tnventioiu. 

For  more  than  a  century  Italy  possMsed  the  exdnsiye  art  of  making  archil,  obtain- 
ing the  lichens  Arom  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Teneriffe  furnished  annually 
500  quintals  (of  1 10  lbs.  each)  of  lichen;  the  Canary  Isles,  400;  Fuerta  Ventura,  300; 
Lanoerot,  300 ;  Gomera,  800 ;  Isle  of  Ferro,  800.  This  business,  in  the  islands  of 
Teneriffe  and  Canary,  belonged  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  in  1730  brought  in  a 
reyenue  of  1500  piastres.  The  farmers  paid  f^m  15  to  20  reals  for  the  right  to  gather 
each  qnintaL 

Since  1402  the  largest  quantity  of  the  lichens  for  the  preparation  of  archil  has  been 
obtained  in  the  Canary  Islands ;  a  smaller  quantity  has,  howeyer,  been  procured  from 
the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  It  is  stated  that  the  archil  from  the  lichens  of  the  latter 
place  dye  wool  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  archil  from  the  Canaries,  but  that  the  dye 
is  not  so  rich.  The  labour  of  collecting  these  lichens  is  yery  great,  and  men  are  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  risks,  being  suspended  by  cords  oyer  the  fhce  off  stupendous 
ciifBL  Upon  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  peasantry  haye  for  a  yery 
long  period  used  lichens  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  red. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  archil  was  first  inyestigated  by  M.  Cooq,  **  Annales  de 
Chimie,"  yd.  Ixxxi.;  and  subsequently,  yet  more  extensiyely,  by  Robiquet,  *'  Annales 
de  Chimie,"  yoL  xliL  2nd  series. 

From  the  Variolaria^  Robiquet  obtained  Orcine^  by  digesting  the  lichen  in  alcohol, 
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eyaporating  to  dryness,  dlssolying  the  extract  in  water,  concentrating  the  solotion  to 
the  thickness  of  a  syrup,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystaliiae.  It  forms,  when  qaite 
pure,  colourless  prisms,  of  a  nauseous  sweet  taste,  which  fuse  easily,  and  may  be  sab- 
limed  unaltered.  Its  formula  is  C^*H*0  +  3Aq.  when  sublimed;  when  crystalliied 
from  its  aqueous  solution  it  contains  5Aq. 

If  orcine  be  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  air  and  ammonia,  it  is  conyerted  iDto 
a  crimson  powder  orcSine^  which  is  the  most  important  ingredient  in  the  archil  oC 
commerce.  Orceins  vmj  be  obtained  by  digesting  dried  archil  in  strong  alcohol, 
eyaporating  the  solution  m  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  and  treating  it  with  ether  as  long 
as  anything  is  dissolyed ;  it  remains  as  a  dark  blood-red  powder,  being  sparingly 
soluble  in  water  or  ether,  but  abundantly  in  alcohol.    Its  formula  is  C'*H*  NO'. 

Orceine  dissoWes  in  alkaline  liquors  with  a  magnificent  purple  colour ;  with  metallic 
oxides  it  forms  lakes,  also  of  rich  purple  of  yarious  shades.  In  contact  with  deoxidif- 
ing  agents,  it  combines  with  hydrogen,  as  indigo  does,  and  forms  leoo-oreeiDe, 
C'«H"NO'  +  H.  When  bleached  by  chlorine,  a  yellow  substance  is  formed,  ekkr- 
orceine,  the  formula  cf  which  is  C"H'KO'-f-  CI  analogous  to  the  other. — Kane. 

Dr.  Schunk,  by  an  examination  of  seyeral  species  of  I^iecanora,  has  proved  that, 
although  under  the  influence  of  ammonia  and  of  air,  they  ultimately  produce  orceioe, 
these  lichens  do  not  contain  orcine  ready  formed,  but  another  body,  Z«ca}iorMe,'rhici), 
under  the  influence  of  bases,  acts  as  an  acid,  and  is  decomposed  into  orcine  aad  car- 
bonic acid.  If  lecanoric  acid  be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  it  unites  with  ether, 
forming  lecanoric  ether,  which  crystallises  beautifully  m  pearly  scales.  In  the  rocceila 
tinctoria  and  the  evernia  prunastri  erytheric  acid  is  found.  By  the  oxidation  of  this 
acid  amarythrine  or  erythrine  bitter  is  formed.  These  substances  have  been  carefuilj 
examined  by  Schunk,  Stenhouse,  and  Kane.  The  chemical  history  of  these  and  some 
other  compounds  is  of  great  interest ;  but  as  they  do  not  bear  directly  upon  the 
manufacture  of  archil,  or  its  use  in  dyeing,  further  space  cannot  be  dcTOtcd  to  their 
consideration. 

Kane  found  archil  and  litmus  of  commerce  to  contain  two  classes  of  colooriog 
matters,  as  already  stated,  orcine  and  orc&ne,  deriyed  from  it.  Beyond  these  there 
were  two  bodies,  one  containing  nitrogen,  azoeryihrint^  and  the  other  destitote  of 
nitrogen,  erythroleic  acid.  This  latter  acid  is  separated  from  the  other  bodies  present 
in  archil  by  means  of  ether,  in  which  it  dissoWes  abundantly,  forming  a  rich  erimaoD 
solution.  It  gives  vrith  alkalis  purple  liquors,  and  with  earthy  and  metallic  silts 
coloured  lakes. 

Beyond  those  already  named  there  are  seyeral  other  species  of  lichen  which  migbt 
be  employed  in  producing  an  analogous  dye,  were  they  prepared,  like  the  preccdipg< 
into  the  substance  called  archil  Hellot  gives  the  following  method  for  discovering 
if  they  possess  this  property.  A  little  of  the  plant  is  to  be  put  into  a  glass  vessel ;  n 
is  to  be  moistened  with  ammonia  and  lime-water  in  equal  parts  ;  a  little  mariate  cf 
ammonia  (sal  ammoniac)  is  added,  and  the  small  yessel  is  corked.  If  die  plant  he  of 
a  nature  to  afford  a  red  dye,  after  three  or  four  days  the  small  portion  of  li<)o>d 
which  will  run  off  on  inclining  the  yessel,  now  opened,  will  be  tinged  of  a  crimsoo 
red,  and  the  plant  itself  will  have  assumed  this  colour.  If  the  liquor  or  the  pbnt 
does  not  take  this  colour,  nothing  need  be  hoped  for ;  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  its 
preparation  on  the  great  scale.  Lewis  says,  howeyer,  that  he  has  tested  in  this  ▼*7 
a  great  many  mosses,  and  that  most  of  them  afforded  him  a  yellow  or  reddish-brovn 
colour ;  but  that  he  obtained  from  only  a  small  number  a  liquor  of  a  deep  red,  vhich 
communicated  to  cloth  merely  a  yellowish-red  colour. 

Prepared  archil  giyes  out  its  colour  yery  readily  to  water,  ammonia,  and  alcohol 
Its  solution  in  alcohol  is  used  for  filling  spirit-of-wine  thermometers ;  and  when 
these  thermometers  ar^  well  treed,  from  air,  the  liquor  loses  its  colour  in  some  yetrs. 
as  Abbe  NoUet  obseryed;  but  the  contact  of  air  restores  the  colour,  which  is  destroyed 
anew,  in  vacuo^  in  process  of  time;  but  the  watery  infusion  loses  its  colovr,hy  the 
priyation  of  air,  in  a  few  days ;  a  singular  phenomenon,  which  merits  new  resesrche* 

The  infusion  of  archil  is  of  a  crimson  bordering  on  yiolet.  As  it  contains  ammoDia, 
which  has  already  modified  its  natural  colour,  the  fixed  alkalis  can  produce  littu 
change  on  it,  only  deepening  the  colour  a  little,  and  making  it  more  yiolet  •A loin 
forms  in  it  a  precipitate  of  a  brown  red ;  and  the  supernatant  liquid  retains  a  yellow- 
ish-red colour.  The  solution  of  tin  affords  a  reddish  precipitate,  which  fiills  ^^^ 
slowly ;  the  supernatant  liquid  retains  a  feeble  red  colour. 

The  researches  on  the  lichens,  as  objects  of  manufacture,  by  Westring,  of  Stock- 
holm, are  worthy  of  attention.  He  examined  150  species,  among  which  he  fonod 
seyeral  which  might  be  rendered  useful.  He  recommends  that  the  colouring  mattrr 
should  be  extracted  in  the  places  where  they  grow,  which  would  saye  a  yast  cxi*"** 
in  curing,  package,  carriage,  and  waste.  He  styles  the  colouring  substance  its(^^ 
cudbear,  persio,  or  turnsole ;  and  distributes  the  lichens  as  follows:— 1st  Those  whifK 
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left  to  taemselyes,  exposed  to  moderate  heat  and  moisture,  may  be  fixed  iritlioat  a 
mordant  upon  wool  or  silk ;  soeh  are  the  L,  emertuM^  ^wuiiontat  venionu,  coraUimus^ 
Wegtrin^  aaxatHi;  eMspastut,  barbattttf  pHeaiuM^  OM^'mu,  &c 

2.  Those  which  develope  a  oolooring  matter  fixable  likewise  without  mordant,  but 
wluch  require  boiling  and  a  eompiicated  prepftratum ;  such  are  the  lichens  tuicar- 
fieau,  SBaui^  /aruiaemu^  jubatut^  /ur/wraeeu$t  pmbmmareuSf  cpnugatuM^  cocdfenu, 
digUaiaiM,  OMciatU,  admeuty  &o.  Saltpetre  or  sea-salt  is  requisite  to  improve  the 
luatre  and  fiurtnesa  of  the  dye  giren  b  j  this  group  to  silk. 

&  Those  which  require  a  peculiar  process  to  devdope  their  colour,  such  as  those 
which  become  purple  through  the  agency  of  stale  urine  or  ammonia.  Westring  em- 
ployed the  following  mode  of  testing  : —  He  put  3  or  4  drachms  of  the  dried  and 
powdered  lichen  into  a  flask,  moistened  it  with  3  or  4  measures  of  cold  8]M>ing  water, 
pat  ibe  stuff  to  be  dyed  into  the  mixture,  and  left  the  flask  in  a  cool  place.  Some- 
times he  added  a  little  salt,  saltpetre,  quicklime,  or  sulphate  of  copper.  If  no  colour 
appeared,  he  then  moistened  the  lichen  with  water  containing  ,\^  of  sal  ammoniac 
and  ^th  of  quicklime,  and  set  the  mixture  aside  in  a  cool  place  from  8  to  14  days. 
There  appeared  in  most  cases  a  reddish  or  violet  coloured  tint.  Thus  the  lichen 
eimtreus  dyed  silk  a  deep  earmelite  and  wool  a  light  carmelite ;  the  L.  phyaodt*  gave  a 
yeUowish-grey ;  the  piutulatuM,  a  rose  red ;  minguinariMM^  grey ;  (orloreM,  found  on 
the  rocks  of  Norway,  Scotland,  and  England,  dyes  a  crimson-red.  Cudbear  is  made 
from  it  in  Jutland  by  grinding  the  dry  lichen,  sifting  it,  then  setting  it  to  ferment  in 
a  close  Tessel  with  ammonia.  The  lichen  must  be  of  the  third  year's  growth  to  yield 
an  abundant  dye ;  and  that  which  grows  near  the  sea  is  the  best  It  loses  half  its 
weight  by  drying.  A  single  person  may  gather  from  20  to  80  pounds  a  day  in 
sitoatioos  where  it  abounds.  No  less  than  2,239,685  pounds  were  manufrctured  at 
Cbristiansand,  Flekkefiort,  and  Fakrsund,  in  Norway,  in  the  course  of  the  six  years 
prior  to  1812.  Since  more  solid  dyes  of  the  same  shade  have  been  invented,  the 
archil  has  gone  much  into  disuse. 

To  prepare  archil,  the  lichens  employed  are  ground  up  with  water  to  a  uniform 
pulp,  and  this  is  then  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  will  make  the  whole  fluid ; 
ammoniacal  liquors  from  gas  or  from  ivory-black  works,  or  stale  urine,  are  from  time 
to  time  added,  and  the  mass  frequently  stirred  so  as  to  promote  the  action  of  the  air. 
The  orcine  or  erythrine  which  exists  in  the  lichen  absorbs  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and 
forms  orceine.  The  roccelline  absorbs  oxygen  and  forms  erytkroleic  acSt;  these 
being  kept  in  solution  by  the  ammonia,  the  whole  liquid  becomes  of  an  intense  purple, 
and  constitutes  ordinary  archil. — Kane. 

Archil  alone  is  not  used  for  dyeing  silk,  unless  for  lilacs ;  but  silk  is  frequently 
passed  through  a  bath  of  archil,  either  before  dyeing  it  in  other  baths  or  after  it  has 
been  dyed,  in  order  to  modify  different  colours  or  to  give  them  lustre.  It  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  point  out  how  white  silks  are  passed  through  the  archil  bath.  The 
same  process  is  performed  with  a  bath  more  or  less  charged  with  this  colour,  for  silks 
already  dyed. 

Archil,  in  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the  colour  desired,  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  copper. 
The  clear  liquid  is  to  be  run  off  quite  hot  from  the  archil  bath,  leaving  the  sediment 
at  the  bottom,  into  a  tub  of  proper  size,  in  which  the  silks,  newly  scoured  with  soap, 
are  to  be  turned  round  on  the  skein-sticks  with  much  exactness,  till  they  have 
attained  the  wished-for  shade.    After  this  they  must  receive  one  beetling  at  the  river. 

Archil  is,  in  general,  a  very  useful  ingredient  in  dyeing ;  but  as  it  is  rich  in  colour, 
and  communicates  an  alluring  bloom,  dyers  are  often  tempted  to  abuse  it,  and  to  ex- 
ceed the  proportions  that  can  add  to  the  beauty  without  at  the  same  time  injuring,  in 
a  dangerous  manner,  the  permanence  of  the  colours.  Nevertheless,  the  colour 
obtained  when  solution  of  tin  is  employed,  is  less  fugitive  than  without  this  addition  : 
it  is  red,  approaching  to  scarlet  Tin  appears  to  be  the  only  ingredient  which  can 
increase  its  durability.  The  solution  of  tin  may  be  employed,  not  only  in  the  dyeing 
bath,  but  for  the  preparation  of  the  silk.  In  this  case,  by  mixing  the  archil  with 
other  colouring  substances,  dyes  may  be  obtained  which  have  lustre  with  sufficient 
durability. 

To  dye  wool  with  archil,  the  quantity  of  this  substance  deemed  necessary  according 
to  the  quantity  of  wool  or  stuff  to  be  dyed,  and  according  to  the  shade  to  which  they 
are  to  be  brought,  is  to  be  diffused  in  a  bath  of  water  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow 
warm.  The  bath  is  then  heated  till  it  be  ready  to  boil,  and  the  wool  or  stuff  is  passed 
through  it  without  any  other  preparation  except  keeping  that  longest  in  which  is  to 
have  the  deepest  shade.  A  fine  gridelin,  bordering  upon  violet,  is  thereby  obtained  ; 
but  this  colour  has  no  permanence.  Hence  archil  is  rarely  employed  with  any  other 
view  than  to  modify,  heighten,  and  give  lustre  to  the  other  colours.  Hellot  says, 
that  having  employed  archil  on  wool  boiled  with  tartar  and  alum,  the  colour  resisted 
the  air  no  more  than  what  had  received  no  preparation.     But  he  obtained  from 
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herb  archil  (PorteilU  ttherbe)  a  mach  more  durable  colour,  by  patting  in  the  bath 
some  solation  of  tin.  The  archil  thereby  loses  its  natoral  colour,  and  assomes  one 
approaching  more  or  less  to  scarlet,  according  to  the  quantity  of  solation  of  tin 
employed.  This  process  must  be  executed  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  that  ut 
scarlet,  except  that  the  dyeing  may  be  performed  in  a  single  bath. 

Archil  is  frequently  had  recourse  to  for  varying  the  different  shades  and  gimg 
them  lustre ;  hence  it  ia  used  for  riolets,  lilacs,  mallovs,  and  roeemary  flowers.  To 
obtain  a  deeper  tone,  as  for  the  deep  mnipes  au  vin,  sometimes  a  little  alkali  or  milk 
of  lime  is  mixed  vidi  it  The  suites  of  this  browning  may  also  afford  agates,  rose- 
mary flowers,  and  other  delicate  colours,  which  cannot  be  obtained  so  besatifai  by 
other  processes. 

The  herb  archil,  just  named,  called  especially  orciUU  de  terre,  is  found  upon  the 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  Auvergne,  on  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

These  lichens  are  gathered  by  men  whose  whole  time  is  thua  occupied ;  they  scrape 
them  from  the  rocks  with  a  peculiarly  shaped  knife.  They  prefer  collecting  the 
orceille  in  rainy  weather,  when  they  are  more  easily  detached  from  the  rocks.  They 
gather  about  2  kilogrammes  a  day,  or  about  4^  pounds.  When  they  take  their 
lichens  to  the  makers  of  archil  or  litmus  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them,  they  submU 
a  sample  to  a  test,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  their  quality.  To  this  end  they 
put  a  little  in  a  glass  containing  some  urine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime.  As  the 
lichens  very  rapidly  pass  into  fermentation  if  kept  in  a  damp  state,  and  thus  hxe 
much  of  their  tinctorial  power,  great  care  is  taken  in  drying  them ;  when  dry  they 
may  be  preserved  without  injury  for  some  time. 

Archil  is  perhaps  too  much  used  in  some  cloth  factories  of  England,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  our  dyes.  It  is  said,  Uiat  by  its  aid  4rd  of  the  indigo  may  be  saved  in  the 
blue  vat ;  but  the  colour  is  so  much  the  more  perishable.  The  fine  soft  tint  indaced 
upon  much  of  the  black  cloth  by  means  of  archil  is  also  deceptive.  One  half  pouod 
of  cudbear  will  dye  one  pound  of  woollen  cloth.  A  crimson  red  is  obtained  by 
adding  to  the  decoction  of  archil  a  litUe  rait  of  tin  (muriate),  and  passing  the  doth 
through  the  bath  after  it  has  been  prepared  by  a  mordant  of  tin  and  tartar.  It  mott 
be  afterwards  passed  through  hot  water. 

Dyeing  with  archil  with  the  aid  of  oil  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Lightfoot,  oa  the 
same  principle  as  has  been  so  long  used  in  the  Turkey  red  cotton  dye,  who  also  has 
recourse  to  metallic  and  earthy  bases.    See  Cudbear  and  Litmus. 

ARCHITECTURE.  The  art  of  constructing  buildings,  which  involves  the  con- 
sideration of  very  dissimilar  points. 

1.  UiTLiTT, —  as  it  regards  any  specified  object,  as  — 

a.  Domestic  accommodation  in  a  dwelling  house. 

b.  Acoustic  arrangements  in  all  buildings    intended  for  public   porposes. 

This  consideration  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  modem  architects. 

c.  Ventilation,  which  is  a  matter  upon  which  a  very  large  amount  of  emfliri- 

cism  has  been  expended  with  exceedingly  small  results. 

2.  DuBABiLiTT. —  If  we  examine  the  walls  of  our  ruined  abbeys  and  castles,  we 
shall  find  that  the  stones  employed  still  retain  the  marks  of  the  workman's  tool ;  and 
that  in  numerous  cases  the  ornamental  work  is  as  sharp  as  if  it  had  been  executed  but 
yesterday.  This  shoidd  prove  to  us  that  the  selection  of  stone  was  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  we  have  been  disposed  to  believe.  —  Under  Stones,  this  subject  wiU  be 
dealt  with. 

The  British  Houses  of  Parliament,  not  yet  completed,  are  in  a  state  of  disintegra- 
tion in  mani^  parts ;  and  several  of  the  finest  stone  buildinga  of  the  metropolis  are 
being  disguised  by  paint,  under  the  absurd  idea  of  preserving  the  stone.  See  Stokb, 
Aetificial  and  Indueated. 

ARECA.  A  genus  of  palms,  containing  two  species  —  1.  The  Areca  catechu,  pro- 
ducing the  betel  nut,  which  is  so  universally  chewed  in  the  East  Indies.  The  astrin- 
gent catechu  is  not  the  product  of  this  tree  (see  Acacia  Catechu).  2.  The  Areca 
oUracea,  or  cabbage  palm  ;  the  cabbage  is  eaten  in  the  West  Indies,  both  raw  and 
boiled  ;  and  the  trunk,  which  is  often  100  feet  long,  is  used  in  Jamaica  for  water 
pipes,  which  are  said  to  become,  when  buried,  almost  as  hard  as  iron. 

AREOMETER.  An  instrument  to  measure  the  densities  of  liquids.  (See  Auco- 
holohetby.)  The  principle  will  be  well  understood  by  remembering  that  any  solid 
body  will  sink  further  in  a  light  liquid  than  in  a  heavy  one.  The  areometer  is  nsoaliy 
a  glass  tube,  having  a  small  glass  bulb  loaded  with  either  shot  or  quicksilver,  so  ss  to 
set  the  tube  upright  in  any  fluid  in  which  it  will  swim.  Within  the  tube  is  placed  a 
graduated  scale :  we  will  suppose  the  tube  placed  in  distilled  water,  and  the  line  cnt 
by  the  surftuse  of  the  fluid  to  be  marked ;  that  it  is  then  removed  and  placed  in  strong 
alcohol---the  tube  will  sink  much  lower  in  this,  and  consequentiy  we  shall  have  two 
extremities  of  an  arbitrary  scale,  on  which  we  can  mark  any  intermediate  degrees. 
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The  areometer  of  Baarn^  is  used  in  France,  and  the  following  scale  is  adopt  d  bj 
the  French  chemists :  — 

Speeijk  Qruvity  Numbers  eorrtgpomding  vnth  Battmi**  Areametrie  Degrees. 


LeM  dcnie  thtn  Water. 

I>e. 

jBpedfle 

D«. 

SpedAc 

De- 

Specific 

De. 

^MClflc 

De. 

SpMlflC 

gnm. 

Gnritf. 

gr^.. 

Grayitj. 

gree!. 

Grmrttjr. 

greet. 

Gravity. 

gm: 

Gravity. 

0 

1-0000 

26 

1-2063 

52 

1-5200 

10 

1-0000 

36 

0-8488 

1 

1-0066 

27 

1-2160 

53 

1-5353 

11 

0-9932 

37 

0-8439 

2 

1-0133 

28 

1-2258 

54 

1-5510 

12 

0-9865 

38 

0  8391 

S 

10201 

29 

1.2358 

55 

1-5671 

13 

0-9799 

39 

08343 

4 

10270 

30 

1-2459 

56 

1-5833 

14 

0-9733 

40 

0-8295 

5 

1-0340 

31 

1-2562 

57 

1-6000 

15 

0-9669 

41 

0-8249 

6 

1-0411 

32 

1-2667 

58 

1-6170 

16 

0-9605 

42 

0-8202 

7 

1-0483 

33 

1-2773 

59 

1-6344 

17 

0-9542 

43 

0-8156 

8 

1-0556 

34 

1-2881 

60 

1-6522 

18 

0-9480 

44 

0-8111 

9 

10630 

35 

1-2992 

61 

1-6705 

19 

0-9420 

45 

0-8066 

10 

1-0704 

36 

1-3103 

62 

1-6889 

20 

0-9359 

46 

0-8022 

11 

1-0780 

37 

1-3217 

63 

1-7079 

21 

0-9300 

47 

0-7978 

12 

1-0857 

38 

1-3333 

64 

1-7273 

22 

0-9241 

48 

07935 

13 

1-0935 

39 

1-3451 

65 

1-7471 

23 

0-9183 

49 

0-7892 

14 

M0i4 

40 

1-3571 

66 

1-7674 

24 

0-9125 

50 

07849 

15 

1-1095 

41 

1-3694 

67 

1-7882 

25 

0-9068 

51 

0-7807 

16 

1-1176 

42 

1-3818 

68 

1-8095 

26 

0-9012 

52 

0-7766 

17 

1-1259 

43 

1-3945 

69 

1-8313 

27 

0-8957 

53 

0-7725 

18 

1-1343 

44 

1-4074 

70 

1-8537 

28 

0-8902 

54 

0-7684 

19 

11428 

45 

1-4206 

71 

1-8765 

29 

0-8848 

55 

0-7643 

80 

1-1515 

46 

1-4339 

72 

1-9000 

30 

0-8795 

56 

0-7604 

21 

1-1603 

47 

1-4476 

73 

1-9241 

31 

08742 

57 

0-7656 

.  22 

1-1692 

48 

1-4615 

74 

1-9487 

32 

0-8690 

58 

0-7526 

23 

1-1783 

49 

1-4758 

75 

1-9740 

S3 

0-8639 

59 

0-7487 

24 

11875 

50 

1-4902 

76 

20000 

34 

0-8588 

60 

0-7449 

25 

11968 

51 

1-4951 

35 

0-8538 

61 

0-7411 

ARENACEOUS.    Arena,  sand.     Sandy. 
ARGILLACEOUS.    Composed  of  clay,  or  clayej. 

ARGILLACEOUS   EARTH.      (^Argilkh  clay,  Lat)    The  earth  of  clay,  called 
alomina,  hecansejt  is  obtained  in  greatest  parity  from  alum.    See 


AXiUMiNA,  China  Clat,  Clat,  Kaolin. 

ARGOL,  or  ARGAL.  (  Tartre,  Fr.;  Weinstein,  Germ.)  This  tartrate  of  potash 
IS  known  in  commerce  as  the  irhite  and  red  argol ;  the  white  being  the  cnist  let  fall 
by  white  wines,  which  is  of  a  pale  pinkish  colour,  and  the  red  the  crust  deposited 
from  red  wines,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.   See  Tabtab,  Crbah  of  Tabtar,  &c 


HaneeTbwns-        -        .        - 

France   

Portogal         .        -        .        - 
Madeira         ...        - 
Spain      .-,..- 
Canary  Islands        -        -        - 

Tuscany         -        -        -        - 
Two  Sicilies    -        .        -        - 
British  Possessions  in  South  Africa 
Austrian  Italy         «... 
Otherparto     ...        - 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

Cirtt. 
580 

2,384 

10,422 

678 

364 

495 

13,228 

2,127 

1,784 
879 

Cwtt. 

5,290 
9,410 

1.391 

8,291 

990 

710 

2,901 

988 

CwU. 

2,585 
6,660 

587 

6,551 

450 
735 

898 

Cwti. 

4,802 
3,293 

584 
6,454 
2,346 

457 

939 

32,936 

29,971 

18,466 

18,875 
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ARICINE.  (C^'EFNtq*)  ^n  alkaloid  diicorered  by  PeUetier  and  Corriol  in  a 
cinchona  bark  from  Arica  in  Pern.  It  is  separated  by  the  same  processea  as  quiaiae. 
In  many  respects  it  resembles  cinchonine,  but  its  solubility  in  ether  is  Bufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  substance.  The  cinchovatine  of  Manzini  has  been  shown  by 
Winckler  to  be  identical  with  aricine.— C.  G.  W. 

ARNATTO,  ARNOTTO,  or  ANNOTTO.  (^Rocou  or  rvHcov,  Fr.;  OrieoMs, 
Germ.)  A  somewhat  dry  and  hard  paste,  brown  without  and  red  within.  It  is 
nsually  imported  in  cakes  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight,  wrapped  up  in  leaves  of 
large  reeds,  packed  in  casks,  from  America,  where  it  is  prepared  fVom  the  seeds  of  a 
certain  tree,  called  the  amatto  tree ;  it  is  the  Bixa  oreUana  of  Linnsus, 

The  shrub  producing  the  amatto  is  originally  a  native  of  South  America ;  it  is 
now  cultivated  in  Guiana,  St  Domingo,  and  in  the  East  Indies.  In  the  **  Annaks  de 
Chimie"  we  have  the  following  description  of  the  amatto  tree : — **  The  tree  produces 
oblong  bristled  pods,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  cbesnut  These  are  at  fint 
of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  but,  as  they  ripen,  change  to  a  dark  brown  ;  and  bunting 
open,  display  a  splendid  crimson  fiirina  or  pulp,  in  which  are  contained  from  thirty  to 
forty  seeds,  somewhat  resembling  raisin  stones.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  maturity, 
these  pods  are  gathered,  divested  of  their  husks,  and  bmised.  Their  pulpy  substance, 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  part  which  constitutes  the  dye,  is  then  put  into  a  cist«rD, 
with  just  enough  water  to  cover  it,  and  in  this  situation  it  remains  for  seven  or  eight 
days,  or  until  the  liquor  begins  to  ferment,  which,  however,  may  require  as  many 
weeks,  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  then  strongly  agitated  with  wooden  paddles 
or  beaters,  to  promote  the  separation  of  the  pulp  from  the  seeds.  This  operation  is 
continued  until  these  have  no  longer  any  of  the  colouring  matter  adhering  to  them ; 
it  is  then  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  afterwards  boiled,  the  colouring  matter  being 
thrown  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  scum,  or,  otherwise,  allowed  to  subside :  in  either 
case,  it  is  boiled  in  coppers  till  reduced  to  a  paste,  when  it  is  made  into  cakts  and 
dried." 

Instead  of  this  long  and  painful  labour,  which  occasions  diseases  by  the  pntiviac- 
tion  induced,  and  which  affords  a  spoiled  product,  Leblond  proposes  simply  to  wash 
the  seeds  of  the  bixa  till  they  are  entirely  deprived  of  their  colour,  which  lies 
wholly  on  their  surface ;  to  precipitate  the  colour  by  means  of  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice,  and  to  boil  it  up  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  to  d^n  it  in  bags,  as  is  practised 
with  indigo. 

The  experiments  which  Vauquelin  made  on  the  seeds  of  the  bixa,  imported  by 
Leblond,  confirmed  the  efficacy  of  the  process  which  he  proposed ;  and  the  dyers 
ascertained  that  the  arnatto  obtained  in  this  manner  was  worth  at  least  foar  times 
more  than  that  of  commerce ;  that,  moreover,  it  was  more  easily  employed ;  that  it 
required  less  solvent ;  that  it  gave  less  trouble  in  the  copper,  and  furnished  a  purer 
colour. 

Arnatto  dissolves  better  and  more  readily  in  alcohol  than  in  water,  when  it  is 
introduced  into  the  yellow  varnishes  for  communicating  an  orange  tint 

The  decoction  of  arnatto  in  water  has  a  strong  peculiar  odour,  and  a  disagreeable 
taste.  Its  colour  is  yellowish-red,  and  it  remains  a  little  turbid.  An  alkaline  solution 
renders  its  orange-yellow  clearer  and  more  agreeable,  while  a  small  quantity  of  a 
whitish  substance  is  separated  from  it,  which  remains  suspended  in  the  liquid.  If 
arnatto  be  boiled  in  water  along  with  an  alkali,  it  dissolves  much  better  than  when 
alone,  and  the  liquid  has  an  orange  hue. 

The  acids  form  with  this  liquor  an  orange-coloured  precipitate,  soluble  in  alkalis, 
which  communicate  to  it  a  deep  orange  colour.  The  supernatant  liquor  retains  ouly 
a  pale  yellow  hue. 

When  amatto  is  used  as  a  dye,  it  is  always  mixed  with  alkali,  which  fkcilitates  its 
solution,  and  gives  it  a  colour  inclining  less  to  red.  The  amatto  is  cat  in  pieces*  and 
boiled  for  some  instants  in  a  copper  wiUi  its  own  weight  of  crude  pearl  ashes,  provided 
the  shade  wanted  do  not  require  less  alkali.  The  cloths  may  be  afterwards  dyed  in 
this  bath,  either  by  these  ingredients  alone,  or  by  adding  others  to  modify  the  colour ; 
but  amatto  is  seldom  used  for  woollen,  because  the  colours  which  it  gives  are  too 
fugitive,  and  may  be  obtained  by  more  permanent  dyes.  Hellot  employed  it  to  dye  a 
stuff  prepared  with  alum  and  tartar ;  but  the  colour  acquired  had  little  permanence. 
It  is  almost  solely  used  for  silks. 

For  silks  intended  to  become  aurora  and  orange,  it  is  sufficient  to  scour  them  at  the 
rate  of  20  per  cent  of  soap.  When  they  have  been  well  cleansed,  they  are  immersed 
in  a  bath  prepared  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  quantity  of  alkaline  solution  of 
arnatto  more  or  less  considerable,  according  to  the  shade  that  may  be  wanted.  This 
bath  should  ha,v^  a  mean  temperature  between  that  of  tepid  and  boiling  water. 

When  the  silk  has  become  uniform,  one  of  the  hanks  is  taken  out,  washed,  and 
wrung,  to  see  if  the  colour  be  sufficiently  full ;  if  it  be  not  bo,  mor«  eolation  of 
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aroatto  is  added,  and  tiie  silk  is  turned  agun  round  the  sticks :  the  solation  keeps 
without  alteration. 

When  the  desired  shade  is  obtained,  nothing  remains  but  to  wash  the  silk,  and  give 
it  two  heetlings  at  the  rirer,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  redundant  amatto,  which 
woold  injare  the  lostre  of  the  coloar. 

When  raw  silks  are  to  be  dyed,  those  naturally  white  are  chosen,  and  dyed  in  the 
aniatto  bath,  which  should  not  be  more  than  tepid,  or  even  cold,  in  order  that  the 
alkali  may  not  attack  the  gum  of  the  silk,  and  depriye  it  of  the  elasticity  which  it  is 
desirable  for  it  to  preserye. 

What  has  now  been  said  regards  the  silks  to  which  the  aurora  shades  are  to  be 
given :  but  to-  make  an  orange  hue,  which  contains  more  red  than  the  aurora,  it  is 
requisite,  after  dyeing  with  amatto,  to  redden  the  silks  with  Tinegar,  alum,  or  lemon 
juice.  The  acid,  by  saturating  the  alkali  employed  for  dissolving  the  amatto,  destroys 
the  shade  of  yellow  that  the  alkali  had  given,  and  restores  it  to  its  natural  colour, 
which  inclines  a  good  deal  to  red. 

For  the  deep  shades,  the  practice  at  Paris,  as  Macquer  informs  us,  is  to  pass  the 
niks  through  alum  ;  and  if  the  colour  be  not  red  enough,  they  are  passed  through  a 
£unt  bath  of  brazil  wood.  At  Lyons,  the  dyers  who  use  carthamus  sometimes  employ 
old  baths  of  amatto  for  dipping  the  deep  oranges. 

When  the  orange  hues  have  been  reddened  by  alum,  they  must  be  washed  at  the 
river ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  beetle  them,  unless  the  colour  turns  out  too  red. 

Shades  may  be  obtained  idso  by  a  single  operation,  which  retain  a  reddish  tint,  em- 
ploying for  the  amatto  bath  a  less  proportion  of  alkali  than  has  been  pointed  out 

Guhliche  recommends  to  avoid  heat  in  the  preparation  of  amatto.  He  directs  it  to 
be  placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  or  in  a  glazed  earthen  one ;  to  cover  it  with  a  solution  of 
pore  alkali ;  to  leave  the  mixture  at  rest  for  24  hours ;  to  decant  the  liquor,  filter  it, 
and  add  water  repeatedly  to  the  residuum,  leaving  the  mixture  each  time  at  rest  for 
two  or  three  days,  till  the  water  is  no  longer  coloured  j  to  mix  all  these  liquors,  and 
preserve  the  whole  for  use  in  a  well-stopped  vesseL 

He  macerates  the  silk  for  12  hours  in  a  solution  of  alum,  at  the  rate  of  an  eighth  of 
this  salt  for  one  part  of  silk,  or  in  a  water  rendered  acidulous  by  the  aceto-citric  acid 
above  described ;  and  he  wrings  it  well  on  its  coming  out  of  this  bath. 

Silk  thus  prepared  is  put  into  the  amatto  bath  quite  cold.  It  is  kept  in  agitation 
there  till  it  has  taken  the  shade  sought  for ;  or  the  liquor  may  be  maintained  at  a  heat 
fiir  below  ebullition.  On  being  taken  out  of  the  bath,  the  silk  is  to  be  washed  and 
dried  in  the  shade. 

For  lighter  hues,  a  liquor  less  charged  with  colour  is  taken  ;  and  a  little  of  the 
acid  liquor  which  has  served  for  the  mordant  may  be  added,  or  the  dyed  silk  may  be 
passed  through  the  acidulous  water. 

We  have  seen  the  following  preparation  employed  for  cotton  velvet: — 1  part  of 
qaicklime,  1  of  potash,  2  of  soda. 

Of  these  a  ley  is  formed,  in  which  1  part  of  amatto  is  dissolved ;  and  the  mixture 
is  boiled  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  bath  affords  the  liveliest  and  most  brilliant 
auroras.  The  buff  (chamois)  fugitive  dye  is  also  obtained  with  this  solution.  For 
this  purpose  only  a  li^e  is  wanted ;  but  we  must  never  forget  that  the  colours  arising 
from  amatto  are  all  fugitive. 

I>r.  John  found  in  ^e  pulp  surrounding  the  unfermented  fresh  seeds,  which  are 
abont  the  size  of  little  peas,  28  parts  of  colouring  resinous  matter,  26*5  of  vegetable 
glateo,  20  of  ligneous  fibre,  SO  of  colouring  extractive  matter,  4  formed  of  matters 
anslogotts  to  vegetable  gluten  and  extractive,  and  a  trace  of  spicy  and  acid  matters. 

The  Gloucestershire  cheese  is  coloured  with  amatto,  in  the  proportion  of  one  cwt. 
to  an  ounce  of  the  dye:  butter  is  sometimes  coloured  with  it 

When  used  in  calico  printing,  it  is  usually  mixed  with  potash  or  ammonia  and 
starch. 

Amatto  was  considered  to  contain  two  distinct  colouring  matters,  a  yellow  and  red, 
till  it  was  shown  by  M.  Preisser  that  one  is  the  oxide  of  the  other,  and  that  they  may 
be  obtained  by  adding  a  salt  of  lead  to  a  solution  of  amatto,  which  precipitates  the 
colouring  matter.  The  lead  is  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  the  sub- 
stance  being  filtered  and  evaporated,  the  colouring  matter  is  deposited  in  small 
crystals  of  a  yellow-white  colour.  These  crystals  consist  of  bixine ;  they  become 
yellow  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  if  they  are  dissolved  in  water  they  undergo  no 
change.  When  ammonia  is  added  to  6utji€,  with  free  contact  of  air,  there  is  foraied 
a  fine  deep  red  colour,  like  amatto,  and  a  new  substance,  called  bixeine,  is  produced, 
-which  does  not  crystallise,  but  may  be  obtained  as  a  red  powder ;  this  is  coloured  blue 
by  sulphuric  acid,  and  combines  with  alkalis,  and  is  bixine  with  addition  of  oxygen. 
When  amatto,  in  the  form  of  paste,  is  mixed  from  time  to  time  with  stale  urine,  it 
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appears  probable  that  the  improYement  conBists  in  the  formation  of  bixeae  tram  the 
bixine  by  the  ammonia  of  the  urine.  It  has  hence  been  suggested  that,  to  improTe 
the  colour  of  amatto,  it  might  be  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  and  subsequently  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  previously  to  its  being  used  for  dyeing. 

A  solution  of  amatto  and  potash  in  water  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Scott's  Aon- 
kun  Dye, 

The  following  statement  gives  an  account  of  the  quantities  imported  and  exported, 
with  the  nett  revenue,  during  the  following  years :  — 


Quantities  imported       ...    cwt 
Quantities  exported        -        -        -       „ 
Retained  for  consumption       -        -       t« 
Nett  revenue         -        -        -        -      £ 

1841. 

1842. 

1843.         1844. 

154 

2319 
513 

3197 
185 

3271  3494 
229            307 

3347  2689 
175            144 

Flag  amatto  paid  a  duty  of  18«.  Sd.  per  cwt.,  and  the  other  sorts  5/.  124;,  previously 
to  1832.  The  duty  was  subsequently  reduced  to  U.  per  cwt  on  the  former  and4«. 
on  the  latter.  It  was  repealed  in  1845.  The  Imports  of  roll  and  flag  amatto  during 
recent  years  were  as  follows; — 


France  - 
Portugal 
French  Guiana 
British  Guiana 
United  States  - 
Brazil    - 
Other  parts     - 


1853. 


Cwcs. 

1825 

138 


313 


1949 
367 


4592 


1854. 


Cwt*. 

1705 

21 


935 

866 

805 

39 


4371 


1855. 


Cwti. 

1577 
121 
141 
145 

981 
1 


1856.. 


Cwti. 
2549 


118 

966 

1306 

51 


2966 


4990 


AROMATIC  VINEGAR.  {Acetum  aromaticvm.)  This  is  a  compound  of  strong 
acetic  acid  with  certain  powerful  essential  oils  or  aromatic  herbs.  The  "  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia'*  orders  it  to  be  made  with,  concentrated  acetic  acid,  1)  pints ;  rosemary 
and  thyme  dried,  of  each  1  oz. ;  lavender,  also  dried,  \  oz. ;  doves,  bruised,  4  drachm. 
Macerate  for  seven  days,  strain,  and  express  strongly,  and  filter  the  liquor.  Hemryt 
aromatic  vinegar  is  prepared  by  dissolving  oils  of  cloves,  lavender,  rosemary,  and  the 
like,  in  concentrated  acetic  acid.  Camphorated  acetic  acid  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
the  acetwm  aromaticvm.  These  preparations  have  been  in  great  repute  as  prophylactics 
in  contagious  fevers.  The  name  of  **  Le  vinaigre  de»  quatre  voleure  "  has  been 
given  to  aromatic  vinegar  in  France,  it  is  said,  from  the  confessions  of  four  thieves 
who,  during  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  plundered  the  dead  bodies  with  perfect  impunity 
after  protecting  themselves  with  aromatic  vinegar. 

ARQUERITE.  A  silver  amalgam  from  the  mines  of  Arquerous,  near  Coquimba 
It  occurs  crystalline.     Domeyko  finds  it  to  consist  of  silver  86*49,  mercury  13*51. 

ARRACEL  A  spirituous  liquor  fh>m  the  East  Indies.  This  term,  or  its  cormp- 
tion,  rack,  is  applied  to  any  spirituous  li(|uor  in  the  East  The  true  arrack  is  said 
to  distilled  fW>m  toddy — the  fermented  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  It  is,  however, 
frequently  distilled  from  rice  and  sugar  fermented  with  the  cocoa-nut  juice. 

ARROBA  (of  wine).     A  Spanish  measure,  equal  to  3*5517  gallons. 

ARROW  ROOT.  {Racine  fiichiere,  Fr. ;  Pfeilwurz,  Germ.)  The  root  of  the 
maranta  arundinacea,  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  and  famishes,  by 
pounding  in  mortars  and  elutriation  through  sieves,  a  peculiar  species  of  starch,  com- 
monly, but  improperly,  called  arrow  root.  It  is  reckoned  more  nourishing  than  the 
starch  of  wheat  or  potatoes,  and  is  generally  also  freer  from  peculiar  taste  or  flavour. 
The  fresh  root  consists,  according  to  Benzon,  of  0*07  of  volatile  oil ;  26  of  starch  (23 
of  which  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  powder,  while  the  other  3  must  be  extracted 
from  the  parenchyma  in  a  paste  b^  boiling  water) ;  1*58  of  vegetable  albumen  ;  0*6 
of  a  gnmmy  extract ;  0-25  of  chlonde  of  calcium  ;  6  of  insoluble  fibrine  ;  and  65*5  of 
water.    This  plant  was  brought  from  the  Island  of  Dominica,  by  Colonel  James 
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Walker,  to  Barbadoes,  and  there  planted.  From  thence  it  was  sent  to  Jamaica.  The 
root  appears  to  hare  been  used  by  the  Indians  to  yield  a  poison  with  which  to  smear 
their  arrows,  and  hence  its  name. 

This  plant  has  been  lately  caltivated  with  great  success,  and  its  root  manufactured 
in  a  superior  manner,  upon  the  Hopewell  estate,  in  the  Island  of  St  Vincent  It 
grows  there  to  the  height  of  about  3  feet,  and  it  sends  down  its  tap  roots  fh>m  12 
to  18  inches  into  the  ground.  Its  maturity  is  known  by  the  flagging  and  falling 
down  of  the  leaves,  which  takes  pUce  when  the  plant  is  fh)m  10  to  12  months  old. 
The  roots  being  dug  up  with  the  hoe  are  transported  to  the  washins- house,  where 
they  are  thoroughly  freed  from  all  adhering  earth,  and  next  taken  individually  in 
the  hand,  and  deprived  by  a  knife  of  every  portion  of  their  skins,  while  every 
unsoond  part  is  cut  away.  This  process  must  be  performed  with  great  nicety,  for 
the  cuticle  contains  a  resinous  matter  which  imparts  colour  and  a  disagreeable  flavour 
to  the  fecnla  which  no  subsequent  treatment  can  remove.  The  skinned  roots  are 
thrown  into  a  large  cistern,  with  a  perforated  bottom,  and  there  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  copious  cascade  of  pure  water  till  this  runs  off  quite  unaltered.  The  cleansed 
roots  are  next  put  into  the  hopper  of  the  mill,  and  are  subjected  to  the  powerful 
pressure  of  two  pairs  of  polished  rollers  of  hard  brass,  the  lower  pair  of  rollers 
being  set  much  closer  together  than  the  upper.  (Seeji^.  67.)  The  starchy  matter 
is  thus  ground  into  a  pulp,  which  falls  into  the  receiver  placed  beneath,  and  is 
thoice  transferred  to  large  fixed  copper  cylinders,  tinned  inside,  and  perforated  at  the 
bottom  with  numerous  minute  orifices,  like  a  kitchen  drainer.  Within  these  cylinders, 
wooden  paddles  are  made  to  revolve  with  great  velocity,  by  the  power  of  a  water- 
wheel,  at  the  same  time  that  a  stream  of  pure  water  is  admitted  from  above.  The 
paddle  arms  beat  out  the  fecula  from  the  fibres  and  parenchyma  of  the  pulp,  and  dis- 
charge it  in  the  form  of  a  milk  through  the  perforated  bottom  of  a  cylinder.  This 
starchy  water  runs  along  pipes,  and  then  through  strainers  of  fine  muslin,  into  Urge 
reservoirs,  where,  af^  the  fecula  has  subsided,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off, 
and  fresh  water  being  let  on,  the  whole  is  agitated  and  left  again  to  repose.  When 
the  water  ceases  to  remove  anything  from  the  arrow  root,  all  the  deposits  of  fecula 
are  collected  into  one  cistern,  covered,  and  agitated  with  a  fresh  charge  of  water,  and 
left  until  the  following  morning.  The  water  being  allowed  to  run  off,  the  surface  of 
the  deposit  is  carefully  seraph  with  German  silver  palette  knives,  to  remove  any 
impure  or  coloured  parts,  and  the  lower  portions  only  are  dried  and  prepared  for  the 
market  The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  drying ;  and  when  dry,  the  fecula  is  packed 
in  tin  eases  for  exportation. 

Fig.  68  (p.  1 82),  plan  of  arrow  root  grinding  mill,  and  two  sets  of  copper  cylinder  wash- 
ing machines,  with  the  connecting  machinery  for  driving 
them,  the  washing  agitator  being  driven  fh>m  the  connect- 
ing shaft  vrith  leathern  belts.  Fig.  69,  end  elevation  of  copper 
washing  cylinder,  with  press  framing,  &c.  The  washing 
cylinders  are  6)  feet  long  and  3|  in  diameter.  The  mill 
rollers  are  3  feet  long  and  1  foot  in  diameter.  Fig,  70,  end 
elevation  of  arrow-root  mill,  with  wheels  and  pinions,  dis- 
engaging lever,  &c 

Arrow  root  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
island  or  place  producing  it,  as  Bermuda  arrow  root,  St 
Vixeenft  arrow  root,  Jamaica  arrow  root,  African  or  Sierra 
Leone  anw  rooty  &c. 
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The  uses  of  arrow  root  are  too  well  known  and  acknowledged  to  require  reconotmg 
here.  It  is  the  most  elegant  and  the  richest  of  all  the  feculas.  Liebig  places  the 
powers  of  arrow  root,  as  a  nutriment  to  man,  in  a  very  remarkable  point  of  view,  when 
he  states  that  1 5  pounds  of  flesh  contain  no  more  carbon  for  supplying  animal  best 
by  its  combustion  into  carbonic  acid  in  the  system  than  4  pounds  of  starch  ;  and  that 
if  a  savage,  with  one  animal  and  an  equal  weight  of  starch,  could  maintain  life  and 
health  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  he  would  be  compelled,  if  confined  to  flesh  aloD«« 
in  order  to  procure  the  carbon  necessary  for  respiration  during  the  same  time,  to 
consume  five  such  animals. 

In  commerce,  the  term  arrow  root  is  frequently  used  generically  to  indicate  a  starch 
or  fecula,  as  Portland  arrow  root,  a  white  amylaceous  powder,  prepared  in  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  from  the  Arum  vulgare^  the  common  Cuckoo-pint^  called  alLso  Wake-robin  and 
lAjrds  and  Ladies, 
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Eatt  India  arrow  rooU  prepared  fhun  tlie  Curcuma  anguati/olia, 
BntzUian  arrmo  root,  the  fecula  of  Jatropha  manikoL 
Enclish  arrow  root,  the  starch  of  the  potato. 

TahiH  arrow  root,  the  fecdas  of  Tacca  oceanica,  which  is  imported  into  LoDdon 
and  sold  as  **  arrow  root  prepared  hy  the  native  conyerts  at  the  missionary  stations  in 
the  Sooth  Sea  Islands." 

The  presence  of  potato  starch  in  arrow  root,  with  which  it  is  often  adulterated, 
may  be  discovered  by  the  microscope.  Arrow  root  consists  of  regolar  ovoid  particles 
of  Deariy  equal  sixe,  whereas  potato  starch  consists  of  particles  of  an  irregular  ovoid 
or  tnucated  form,  exceedingly  irregnUr  in  their  dimensions,  some  being  so  large 
88  |i|th  of  an  inch,  and  others  only  ^th.  Their  surfaces  in  the  arrow  root  are 
imooth,  and  free  from  the  streaks  and  farrows  to  he  seen  in  the  potato  particles  by  a 
good  microscope.  The  arrow  root,  moreover,  is  destitute  of  that  fetid  unwholesome 
oil  extractable  by  alcohol  from  potato  starch.  But  the  most  convenient  test  is  dilute 
nitric  acid  of  1*10  (about  the  strength  of  single  aquafortis),  which,  when  triturated  in 
a  mortar  with  the  starch,  forms  immediately  a  transparent  very  viscid  paste  or  jelly. 
Floor  starch  exhibits  a  like  appearance.  Arrow  root,  however,  forms  an  opaque 
paste,  and  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  become  viscid. 

The  Imports,  as  given  in  former  editions,  are  retained  for  comparison  with  the 
more  recent. 

1841.       1842.        1843.         1844.  . 
Qoaatities  inaported     -        -    cwt      —         7953        9236        10274 
Quantities  exported      -        -    cwt.      —  334  264  200 

Retained  for  consumption     -    cwt.      —        7561         8499         10018 
Nett  revenue       .        .        .    jg       1012         1737  628  769 

In  1834  the  quantity  of  arrow  root  imported  from  Jamaica  was  170,078  lbs.,  valo« 
7483L 
St  YiBcent  produced  as  follows :  — 

In  1828 2,000lb6. 

1829 21,260  „ 

1830 16,860  „ 

1831 3,763  „ 

1832 250  „ 

1833 5,552  „ 

1834 25,626  „ 

1835 41,397  „ 

1836 49,369  „ 

— H,  Montgomery  Martin. 

The  produce  of  the  island  of  Bermuda  was,  in  1836,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity :- 

St  George  parish 27,800  lbs. 

Hamilton      do. 16,310  „ 

Smith            do. 8,000  „ 

Bevonshire  da       -        -        -        -        -  1,599  „ 

Pembroke 885  „ 

Paget 3,630  „ 

Warwick 32,000  „ 

Southampton 40,000  „ 

Sandys 119,310  „ 

Total  produce  of  arrow  root  in  this  colony  in  1836    -    $16,66311)8. 

Its  exports  of  arrow  root  were:— 

1830 18,174  lbs. 

1831 77,153  „ 

1832 34,833  „ 

1883 44,651  „ 

1834 64,471  „ 

1836 67,573  „ 

1836 76,699  „ 
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The  recent  Imports  into  Great  Britain  hare  been  as  follows: — 


Coantriet  from  which  Imported. 


1893. 


18&4. 


18S5. 


1856. 


Sierra  Leone  -  -  -  - 
British  possessions  in  South  Africa 
British  West  Indies  -  -  - 
SoQth  Sea  Islands  -  -  - 
British  Guiana  -  -  -  - 
British  East  Indies     -        -        - 

Brazil 

Philippine  Islands  .  -  - 
Turkey  Proper  -  -  -  - 
Other  parts        -        -        -        - 


Cwt«. 
677 

14,399 


Cwti. 
276 

13,540 


165 
324 


515 


Cjrts. 
402 
192 

11,401 
185 


301 
170 


330 


674 


224 


Cwfi. 
369 
371 

12,830 


583 

283 

784 
426 


15,795 


14,905 


12,873 


15,646 


Of  arrow  root  prepared  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  exported^  in  1856,  21,243  lbs. 
the  declared  value  of  which  was  714L 

ARSENIC,  derived  from  the  Greek  kpcwuchv,  nuucuUne,  applied  to  orpiments  on 
account  of  its  potent  powers.  This  metal  occurs  native,  in  veins,  in  crystalline  rocks, 
and  the  older  schists  ;  it  is  found  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  also  combined  with  solphor 
imder  the  improper  name  of  yellow  and  redarsenicj  or  orpiment  and  realgar.  Arsenic 
is  associated  with  a  g^at  many  metallic  ores  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  extracted  in  this  country 
fVom  those  of  tin,  by  roasting,  in  which  case  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  arsenious  acid,  is  obtained.  On  the  Continent,  arsenical  cobalt  is  the 
chief  source  of  arsenic. 

The  following  are  the  principal  ores  of  arsenic :  — 

Native  Arsenic, — The  most  common  form  of  native  arsenic  is  reniform  and  stalactxtie 
masses,  often  mammillated,  and  splitting  off  in  thm  successive  layers  like  diose  of  a 
shell.  It  possesses  a  somewhat  metallic  lustre,  and  a  tin-white  colour  and  streaky 
which  soon  tarnishes  to  a  dark  grey.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5'93.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  gives  out  an  alliaceous  odour,  and  volatilises  in  white  fumes.  It  is  found  in 
the  Hartz,  in  Andreasberg,  at  the  silver  mines  of  Freiberg,  in  Chili,  the  Asturias,  &c. 

White  Arsenic^  or  Arsenious  Acid  (ArsenoUte),  is  often  formed  by  the  decompositioo 
of  other  arsenical  ores,  and  is  composed  of  arsenic  65*76,  and  oxygen  24*24.  It  ocean 
either  in  minute  radiating  cspillary  crystals  and  crusts  investing  other  substances,  or 
in  a  stalactitic  or  botryoidal  form.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  volatilises  in  white  fumes: 
in  the  inner  flame  it  blackens  and  gives  out  an  alliaceous  odour;  its  specific  gravity 
is  3*69.  It  is  white,  sometimes  with  a  yellowish  or  reddish  tinge,  and  has  a  silky  or 
vitreous  lustre.     It  possesses  an  astringent,  sweetish  taste — H.  W.  B. 

Realgar  (anciently  called  Sandaracd),  red  orpiment,  or  ruby  sulphur,  is  a  sulphide 
of  arsenic,  having  a  composition,  sulphur  29'91,  arsenic  70*09.  It  occurs  in  Hungary, 
Saxony,  and  Switzerland. 

Orpiment  (a  corruption  of  its  Latin  name,  aurigmentum — golden  paint),  yellow 
sulphide  of  arsenic  :  its  composition  is,  sulphur  39,  arsenic  61.  Bums  with  a  bine 
flame  on  charcoal,  and  emits  fumes  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  Dissolves  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Both  realgar  and  orpiment  are  artificially  prepared  and  used  as  pigments.  See 
those  articles. 

Arsenic  is  a  brittle  metal,  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  with  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  triturating  arsenious  acid,  or  the  white  arsenic  of  eommeroe, 
with  black  flux  (charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash),  and  subliming  in  a  tube.  If 
arsenical  pyrites  are  ignited  in  close  tubes,  metallic  arsenic  sublimes,  and  sulphuret  of 
iron  remains.  This  metal,  when  exposed  in  the  air,  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
falls  into  a  grey  powder  (suboxide).     This  is  sold  on  the  Continent  as^y  powder. 

To  prepare  arsenic  on  a  larger  scale,  mispickel,  or  the  other  ores  employed,  are 
poundeid ;  some  pieces  of  old  iron  are  mixed  with  the  ore,  to  retain  the  combined 
sulphur,  and  the  mixture  placed  in  retorts  between  four  and  five  feet  in  length,  to 
which  receivers  are  adapted.  The  retorts  are  moderately  heated  by  a  fire  placed 
beneath  them ;  the  ores  are  decomposed,  and  metallic  arsenic  is  sublimed  and  con- 
densed in  the  receivers.  The  arsenic  obtained  in  this  way  is  purified  by  a  seoond 
distillation  with  a  little  charcoal. 

Arsenic  is  used  in  small  quantities  in  the  preparation  of  several  alloys  ;  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  opal  glass ;  also  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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shot,  to  which  it  imparts  a  certain  degree  of  hardness ;  and,  hj  preventing  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  fiillbg  drops  of  metal,  and  thus  securing  regular  globules,  the  manufac- 
ture is  greatly  facilitated. 

ARSENIOUS  ACID,  WhiU  Anemc,  Flowers  o/iirjewtc.— This  is  the  white  arsenic 
of  commerce,  usually  called,  Arsenic.  It  is  obtained  in  this  country  from  the  arsenical 
ores  of  iron,  tin,  &C.,  and  on  the  Continent  fh>m  those  of  cobalt  and  nickel  It  is 
prepared  by  heating  the  ores  containmg  arsenic  on  the  sole  of  a  reverberatory  fhr- 
nace,  through  which  a  current  of  air,  after  passing  through  the  grate,  is  allowed  to 
phy.  The  following  ores  are  the  more  remarkable  of  Uiis  cIsm, — the  quantity  of 
arsenic  in  100  grains  ii  given  in  each  case. 


Mispickelj  or  arsenical  iron  -  -  . 
LsUngite,  arsenical  pyrites  ... 
Kupftmickd,  arsenical  nickel 
BammeUberffitej  white  arsenical  nickel  - 
Smaltine,  tin-white  cobalt  ... 
Safflorite,  arsenical  cobalt     ... 


42*88 
65*88 
6473 
72*64 
74-22 
70*37 


In  the  roasting  of  tin  ores,  a  considerable  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  is  collected  in 
the  flues  leading  fh)m  the  furnaces  in  which  Uiis  process  is  effected. 

The  extraction  of  white  arsenic  from  the  cobalt  ores  is  performed  at  Altenberg  and 
Beiehenstein,  in  Silesia,  with  an  apparatus  excellently  contriyed  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  smelters  from  the  yapours  ik  this  metallic  subhmate. 

Fi^,  71  to  74  represent  the  arsenical  furnaces  at  Altenberg.    Fig,  71  is  a  vertical 


section  of  the  poison  tower ;  fig,  72  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  subliming  furnace  a, 
with  the  adjoining  vault  b,  and  the  poison  tower  in  part  at  n ;  fig,  73,  the  transverse 
section  of  the  furnace  a,  of  fig,  72  ;  fig-  74  ground  plan  of  the  furnace  a,  where  the 
left  half  shows  the  part  above,  and  the  right  the  part  below  the  muffle  or  oblong  re- 
torts ;  b'  is  the  upper  view,  b"  the  ground  plan  of  the  vault  b,  of  ^.  72  ;  nL,n,  the 
base  of  the  poison  tower.  In  the  several  figures  the  same  letters  denote  the  same 
otjects :  a  is  the  muffle ;  b  is  its  mouth  for  turning  over  the  arsenical  schlich,  or  ground 
ore  ;  e  e  c,  fire  draughts  or  flues ;  d,  an  aperture  for  charging  the  muffle  wim  firesh 
schlich  ;  e,  the  smoke  chimney ;  /,  two  channels  or  flues  for  the  ascent  of  the  arsenious 
fumes,  which  proceed  to  other  two  flues  g,  and  then  terminate  both  in  A,  which  con- 
ducts the  fumes  into  the  vault  b.    They  issue,  by  the  door  t,  into  the  conduit  k,  thence 
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by  /  into  the  spaces  m,  n,  o,  p,  9,  r,  of  the  tower.  The  incondensable  gases  escape  by 
the  chimney,  s.  The  cover  t  is  removed  after  completion  of  the  process,  in  order  to 
push  down  the  precipitate  into  the  lower  compartments. 

The  arsenioas  schlichs,  to  the  amount  of  9  or  10  cwt  for  one  operation  (1  rocut-posU 
or  roasting  round),  are  spread  2  or  3  inches  thick  upon  the  bottom  of  the  muffle,  heated 
with  a  brisk  fire  to  redness,  then  with  a  gentler  heat,  in  order  to  oxidise  completely, 
before  subliming,  the  arsenical  ore.  With  this  view  the  air  must  have  free  entrance, 
and  the  front  aperture  of  the  muffle  must  be  left  quite  open.  After  1 1  or  12  hours,  the 
calcined  materials  are  raked  out  by  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  and  fresh  ones  are  intro- 
duced by  the  openings  indicated  above,  which  are  closed  during;  the  sublimatior. 

The  arsenious  acid  found  in  these  passages  is  not  marketable  till  it  be  re-sublimed 
in  large  iron  pots,  surmounted  with  a  series  of  sheet-iron  drums  or  cast-iron  cylinders, 
upon  the  sides  of  which  the  arsenic  is  condensed  in  its  compact  glassy  form.  The  top 
cylinder  is  furnished  with  a  pipe  which  terminates  in  a  condensing  chamber. 

Figs,  75,  76,  represent  the  arsenic  refining  furnaces  at  Reichenstein.     Fig.  75  shows 

at  A,  a  vertical  section  of  the  fbmaee, 
the  kettle,  and  the  surmounting  drums 
or  cylinders ;  over  b  it  is  seen  in  de- 
vation ;  Jig.  76  is  a  ground  plan  of 
the  four  fireplaces,  a  is  the  grate; 
6,  the  ash-pit ;  c,  the  openings  for 
firing ;  d,  the  fire-place }  e,  iron  pou 
or  kettles  which  are  charged  with  the 
arsenious  powder  ;  /,  the  fire  fines 
proceeding  to  the  common  chimney  9; 
A,  iron  cylinders;  t,  caps;  k,  pipes 
leading  to  the  poison-vent  / ;  m,  open- 
ings in  the  pipes  for  introducing  the 
probing  wires. 

The  conduct  of  the  process  is  as 
follows :  —  The  pot  is  filled  nearly  to 


its  brim  with  8 J  cwt.  of  the  arsenic  meal;  the  cylinders  are  fitted  on  by  means  of  their 
handles,  and  luted  together  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  blood,  and  hair ;  then  is  applied 
first  a  gentle,  and  after  half  an  hour,  a  strong  fire,  whereby  the  arsenic  is  raised 
partly  in  the  form  of  a  white  dust,  and  partly  in  crystals ;  which,  by  the  continuance 
of  the  heat,  fuse  together  into  a  homogeneous  mass.  If  the  fire  be  too  feeble,  only  a 
sublimate  is  obtained  ;  but  if  too  violent,  much  of  the  arsenic  is  voUtUised  into  the 
pipes.  The  workmen  judge  by  the  heat  of  the  cylinders  whether  the  operation  be 
going  on  well  or  not  After  12  hours  the  furnace  is  allowed  to  cool,  provided  the 
probe  wires  show  that  the  sublimation  is  over.  The  cylinders  are  then  lifted  ofi; 
and  the  arsenious  glass  is  detached  from  their  inner  surface.  According  to  the  quality 
of  the  poison-flour,  it  yields  fh>m  }ths  to  Jths  of  its  weight  of  the  glass  or  enamel 
Should  any  dark  particles  of  metallic  arsenic  be  intermixed  with  the  glass,  a  fresh 
sublimation  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

In  these  operations,  if  any  sulphur  is  present  it  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid, 
which  escapes  through  the  chimney,  while  the  arsenious  acid  is  condensed  in  proper 
chambers,  placed  in  the  flues  to  receiye  it  Freshly  prepared  arsenious  acid  is  a 
perfectly  transparent  solid  mass ;  but  by  exposure  it  becomes  transformed  into  an 
opaque  body  resembling  porcelain. 

White  arsenic  is  extensively  used  in  the  preparation  of  various  pigments,  as  the 
bisulphide,  or  realgar,  the  tersulphidef  or  orpiment,  and  also  in  the  mineral  greens 
used  by  paper-stainers.  It  is  employed  in  glass  and  porcelain  manufacture.  Con- 
siderable discussion  has  arisen  fh)m  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  that  the 
arsenic  employed  in  paper-hangings  was  volatilised  at  Uie  ordinary  temperatures  of 
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onr  rooms,  and  that  many  injariona  effects  liad  resnlted  fVom  the  uw  of  such  paper. 
Ahboogb,  under  some  circomstances,  it  is  possible  that  portions  of  the  snenic  majr 
escape  as  dnst  fh>m  the  wall  of  a  room,  experience  appears  against  its  exerting  any  in- 
jurious  effects.  Even  the  men  employed  in  bumiug-houau^  where  they  are  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  escaping  oxide,  do  not  appear  to  suffer  in  health.  The  following  letter 
pablished  by  Mr.  Alfred  £.  Fletcher  is  much  to  the  point: — 

**  The  eokrar  principally  referred  to  is  the  aceto-arsenite  of  copper,  oommercially 
known  as  emerald  green.  The  chief  advantage  which  this  colour  possesses  over  other 
of  a  similar  tint  is  that,  besides  having  greater  brilliancy,  it  is  quite  permanent  The 
colour,  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time,  does  not  fade  in  tint  nor  lessen 
in  intensity,  which  would  necessarily  be  the  case  did  any  evaporation  of  its  constituent 
parts  take  place,  though  in  the  smallest  degree,  especially  as  the  layer  of  colour  ex- 
posed is  oflea  extremely  thin.  Were  it  true  that  such  evaporation  or  dissemination 
went  on,  it  would  indeed  afford  just  cause  of  alarm,  when  we  reflect  that  on  the  walls  of 
houses  in  this  country  are  displayed  some  hundred  millions  of  square  yards  of  paper, 
most  of  which  carries  on  its  surfiu^  a  portion  of  arsenical  colouring  matter ;  our  books 
are  bound  with  paper  and  cloth  so  coloured,  cottons  and  silks,  woollen  fabrics  and 
leather,  are  alike  loaded  with  it  Now,  it  is  stated  that  in  a  medical  work  an  instance 
is  noted  in  which  injury  has  been  received  by  those  living  in  rooms  decorated  with 
these  colours :  surely,  were  the  proximity  of  such  materials  injurious,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  search  in  recondite  books  for  the  registry  of  isolated  cases.  The  fact  of 
the  large  extent  to  which  such  materials  have  always  been  employed  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  there  is  no  danger  attending  their  use ;  moreover,  workmen  who  have  been 
daily  employed  for  many  years  in  manufacturing  large  quantities  of  these  colours, 
noder  the  necessity  of  constantly  handling  them,  are  in  the  regular  eigoyment  of 
perfect  health,  though  exposed  also  to  the  general  influences  of  a  chemical  &ctory. 
Let  blame  be  laid  at  the  right  door,  and  let  the  public  be  assured  that  it  is  not  the 
looking  at  cheerful  walls,  the  fingering  of  brightly  ornamented  books,  nor  the  wearing 
of  tastefully  coloured  clothing,  that  will  hurt  them,  but  the  dwelling  in  ill-ventilated 
rooms.*' 

ArsadU  of  Copper, — ScheeU^t  green  is  a  combination  of  arsenious  acid  with  oxide  of 
copper,  or  an  arsenite  of  copper,  and  is  described  under  that  metal. 

Arteniate  of  PoioMh  is  prepared,  in  the  small  way,  by  exposing  to  a  moderate  heat,  in 
a  crucible,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  white  arsenic  and  nitre  in  powder.  After  fusion 
the  crucible  is  to  be  cooled ;  the  contents  being  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution 
filtered,  will  afford  regular  crystals  on  cooling.  According  to  M.  Berzelios,  they  are 
composed  of  arsenic  acid,  63*87  ;  potash,  26*16  ;  and  water,  9*97.  It  is  an  acidulous 
salt,  and  is  hence  usually  called  the  binarseniate,  to  denote  that  its  composition  is  2 
atoms  of  arsenic  acid  and  1  of  potash.  This  article  is  prepared  upon  the  great  soale, 
in  Saxony,  by  melting  nitre  and  arsenious  acid  together  in  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron.  A 
nentral  aiseniate  also  is  readily  formed  by  saturating  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  above 
salt  with  potash ;  it  does  not  crystallise.  The  acid  arseniate  is  occasionally  used  in 
calico  printing,  for  preventing  certain  pomts  of  the  cotton  cloth  from  taking  on  the 
mordant ;  with  which  view  it  is  mixed  up  with  gum  water  and  pipe  clay  into  a  paste, 
which  is  applied  to  such  places  with  a  block. 

Absvnic,  Poisonino  bt.  —  This  poison  is  so  commonly  the  eanse  of  death, 
by  accident  and  by  design,  that  it  is  important  to  name  an  antidote  which  has  been 
employed  with  very  great  success. 

This  is  the  hfdrated  peroxide  of  iron.  This  preparation  has  no  action  on  the 
system,  and  it  may  therefore  be  administered  as  largely  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  following  statement  vrill  render  the  action  of  this  hydrated  salt  intelligible. 
'When  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  is  mixed  in  a  thin  paste  with  the  solution  of  arseni- 
ous acid,  this  disappears,  being  changed  into  arsenic  acid  (a  fiir  less  active  oxide),  and 
the  iron  into  protoxide  2Fe*  O*  and  As  0»,  producing  4Fe  O  +  A*  O*.  The  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron  may  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to 
any  salt  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron  (permuriate,  muriate,  acetate,  &c.>  It  need  not  be 
washed,  as  the  liquor  contains  only  a  salt  of  soda,  which  would  be,  if  not  beneficial, 
certamly  not  mjurious. — JTaae. 

Detection  ofAreenic  in  Cases  of  Poisoning. 
Arsenious  add,  which  Is  almost  always  the  form  in  which  the  arsenic  has  entered 
the  system,  possesses  the  power  of  preventing  the  putrefacUon  of  animal  substanoes ; 
and  hence  the  bodies  of  persons  that  have  been  poisoned  by  it  do  not  readily  putrefy. 
The  aisenions  acid  combines  with  the  flitty  and  albuminous  tissues  to  form  solid 
compounds,  which  are  not  susceptible  of  alteration  nnder  ordinary  circumstances. 
It  hence  has  frequently  occurred  that  the  bodies  of  persons  poisoned  by  arsenio 
have  been  found,  long  after  death,  scaroely  at  all  decomposed ;  and  even  where  the 
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general  mass  of  the  body  had  completely  disappeared,  the  stomach  and  intestiDes 
bad  remained  preserved  by  the  arsenious  aeid  which  had  combined  with  them,  and 
by  its  detection  the  crimes  committed  many  years  before  hare  been  brought  to  light 
and  punished. — Kane, 

The  presence  of  anenic  may  be  determined  by  one  of  the  following  methods :  — 

1.  Portions  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  being  gently  heated  in  a  glass 
tube,  open  at  both  ends,  the  arsenic,  if  in  any  quantity,  will  be  sublimed,  and  col- 
lected as  minute  brilliant  octahedrons. 

2.  Or  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter ;  if  the  ignition  is  effected  In  a  tube  closed 
at  one  end,  metallic  arsenic  sublimes,  forming  a  steel-grey  coat,  and  emitting  a  strong 
smell  of  garlic. 

3.  Ammonia  Nitrate  of  Silver  produces  a  canary-yellow  precipitate  ftt>m  a  solution 
of  arsenious  acid  (anenite  of  eilver).  The  phosphate  of  soda  produces  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  tribasic  phosphate  of  silver,  which  exactly  resembles  the  arsenite.  The 
phosphate  is,  however,  the  more  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  when  heated  gives  no 
volatile  product ;  while  the  arsenite  is  decomposed  with  white  arsenic  and  oxygen, 
leaving  metallic  silver  behind. 

4.  Ammonia  Stdphatt  of-  Copper  produces  a  fine  apple-green  precipitate,  which  is 
dissolved  in  an  excess  of  either  acid  or  ammonia.  It  is,  however,  uncertain,  unless 
the  precipitate  be  dried  and  reduced. 

5.  The  Reduction  Test, — ^Any  portion  of  the  suspected  matter,  being  dried,  is  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  potash,  both  dry.  This 
mixture  is  to  be  introduced  into  a  tube  terminating  in  a  bulb,  to  which  heat  is 
applied,  when  metallic  arsenic  sublimes. 

6.  Marth*M  Test — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  useful  of  tests  for  tlua  poisoo, 
and  when  performed  with  due  care  there  is  little  liability  to  error.  The  liquid  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  or  any  solution  obtained  by  boiling  the  contents,  is  freed  as 

-f^  /u,==^=^^— .^^^^r^;^^  much  as  possible  from  animal 

"^         tt  ^^^^^  matter  by  any  of  the   well 

le  known  methods  for  doing  so. 

This  fluid  is  then  rendered 

moderately  acid  by  sulphuric 

72  aeid,   and  introduced   into  a 

bottle  properly  arranged. 

Fig.  77  is  the  best  form 

^  for    Marsh's    apparatus  : —  a 

is  a  bottle  capable  of  hold- 
_  ing  half,  or,  at  most,  a  pint. 

Both  necks  are  fitted  with  new 
perforated  corks,  which  must 
be  perfectly  tight  Through 
one  of  these  the  fhnnel  tube, 
6,  is  passed  air-tight,  and  through  the  other  the  bent  tube,  c,  which  is  expanded  at  e 
into  a  bulb  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  bulb  serves  to  collect  the  particles  of 
liquid  which  are  thrown  up  from  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  and  which  drop  again  into 
the  latter  from  the  end  of  the  tube.  The  other  end  of  the  tube  is  connected,  by  means 
of  a  cork,  with  tube  d,  about  six  inches  long,  which  is  filled  with  fused  chloride  of 
calcium,  free  from  powder,  destined  to  retain  the  moisture.  In  the  opposite  end  of 
the  tube  d  is  fixed,  air-tight,  another  tube,  e,  made  of  glass  free  from  lead,  12  inches 
long,  and,  at  most,  y^th  of  an  inch  in  internal  diameter.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
funnel  tube  d  is  indispensably  necessary  to  introduce  the  fluid  to  the  pieces  of  per- 
fectly pure  metallic  zinc  already  placed  in  the  bottle.  Hydrogen  gs^  is  at  once 
formed,  and  if  arsenic  is  present,  in  even  the  smallest  quantity,  it  combines  with  the 
hydrogen,  and  (gaseotu  arteniuretted  hytlrogen)  escapes.  If  the  gas  as  it  issues  from 
the  jet  is  set  on  fire»  no  product  but  water  is  generated  if  the  hydrogen  is  pure  \  and 
by  holding  against  the  flame  a  cold  white  porcelain  basin,  or  piece  of  glass,  or  of 
mica,  no  steam  is  produced,  and  a  dew  is  formed  upon  the  cold  suJrface.  If  arsenic  be 
present,  a  deposit  is  obtained,  which,  according  to  the  part  of  the  flame  in  which  the 
substance  to  receive  it  is  placed,  will  be  either  a  brown  stain  of  metallic  arsenic,  or  a 
white  one  of  arsenious  acid.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  too  small  to  be  detected  in 
this  way,  it  will  be  well  to  ignite  the  horizontal  part  of  the  tube.  All  the  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen  will,  in  passing  that  point,  become  decomposed,  and  deposit  its 
arsenic  The  heat  will  drive  tms  forward,  and  a  little  beyond  the  heated  portion 
metallic  arsenic  will  be  condensed.  Several  precautions  are  necessary  to  be  observed; 
but  for  the  details  of  those  we  must  refer  to  works  especially  directed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  subject  One  source  of  error  must,  however,  be  alluded  to.  A  com- 
pound of  antimony  and  hydrogen  is  formed  under  similar  circumstances;  and  thia 
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gts  in  many  respect!  retemblet  the  compound  of  arsenic  and  hydrogen.  If  the  stain 
formed  by  the  flame  is  arsenic,  it  will  dissolve,  when  heated,  in  a  drop  or  two  of 
solpho- hydride  of  ammonia,  and  a  lemon-yellow  spot  is  left ;  if  antimony  is  present, 
it  leaves  a  yellow  stain. —  W6hler. 

If  a  drop  of  bromine  is  placed  on  a  saacer,  and  a  capsule  containing  arsenical  spots 
inrerted  over  it,  the  spots  take  a  very  bright  lemon-yellow  tinge  in  a  short  time.  Anti- 
mon'tal  spots,  under  the  same  circumstances,  are  acted  on  much  more  rapidly  (in  about 
five  seconds  at  a  temperature  of  52^  F.),  and  assume  an  orange  shade.  Both  become 
colourless  if  exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  again  restored  if  treated  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion at  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  secondary  yellow  of  the  arsenical  spots,  as 
observed  by  Lassaigne,  disappears  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  whilst  that  of  antimo- 
nial  spots  remains  untouched.  A  concentrated  solution  of  iodate  of  potash  turns 
arsenical  spots  of  a  cinnamon-red  and  dissolves  them  almost  immediately.  On  anti- 
monial  spots  it  has  no  visible  action  within  three  or  four  hours.  Solutions  of  the 
hypochlorites  (chlorides)  of  soda  and  lime  and  chlorine  water  dissolve  arsenical  spots 
instantaneously,  leaving  those  of  antimony.  A  concentrated  solution  of  the  chlorate 
of  potash  gradually  acts  upon  arsenical  spots,  but  not  upon  those  of  antimony.  The 
nitropnisside  of  potassium,  on  the  other  hand,  slowly  dissolves  antimony,  producing 
no  perceptible  effect  upon  arsenic  The  statement  of  Biscboff,  that  arsenical  spots 
were  soluble,  antimonial  insoluble,  in  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  could  not 
be  verified,  as,  after  repeated  trials,  it  was  found  to  leave  both  not  perceptibly  affected. 
The  chlorine  of  barium,  the  hypochlorate  and  the  sulphite  of  ammonia,  afforded  like- 
wise no  distinguishing  action.  The  nitrate  of  ammonia  dissolves  arsenical  more  rapidly 
than  antimonial  stains.  Of  these  reactions  the  most  decisive  are  those  of  iodate  of 
potash,  hypochlorites  of  soda  and  lime,  and  ftesh  chlorine  water. 

It  is  well  known  that  fluids  mixed  with  glutinous  matter  are  very  liable  to  fh>th  up 
when  hydrogen  is  disengaged  in  them,  from  the  mutual  action  of  zinc  and  a  dilute 
acid ;  and  that  the  froth  obstructs  the  due  performance  of  the  experiment  of  Marsh. 
A  committee  appointed  by  the  Prussian  (Government  contrived  an  ingenious  modi- 
fication of  Bfarsh's  apparatus,  the  annexed  form  {fig,  78)  representing  an  ingenious 
simplification  of  it  by  Dr.  Ure  : — ▲,  is  a  narrow  glass  cylinder,  open  at  top,  about  10 
inches  high,  and  U  or  11  inch  diameter  inside;  b  is  a  glass  tube,  about  1  inch  diameter 
outside,  drawn  to  a  pomt  at  bottom,  and  shut  with  a  cork  at  top.  Through  the 
centre  of  this  cork  the  small  tube  c  passes 
down  air-tight,  and  is  furnished  at  top  with 
a  stopcock,  into  which  the  bent  small  tube 
of  glass  (without  lead)  e  is  cemented.  The 
bent  tube  F  is  joined  to  the  end  of  s  with  a 
collar  of  caoutchouc,  or  a  perforated  cork, 
which  will  be  found  more  convenient. 

The  manner  of  using  this  apparatus  is  as 
follows :  —  Introduce  a  few  oblong  slips  of 
zinc,  free  from  arsenic,  into  b,  and  then 
insert  its  air-tight  cork  with  the  attached 
tubes.  Having  opened  the  stopcock,  pour 
into  A  as  much  of  the  suspected  liquid, 
acidulated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid  (each  pure)  as  will  rise  to 
the  top  of  the  cork,  after  b  is  full,  and 
immediately  shut  the  stopcock.  The 
generated  hydrogen  will  force  down  the 
liquid  out  of  the  lower  orifice  of  b  into  a, 
and  raise  the  level  of  it  above  the  cork. 
The  extremity  of  the  tube  f  being  dipped 
beneath  the  surface  of  a  weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  spirit-flame  being 
placed  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  letter  x,  the 
stopcock  is  then  to  be  slightly  opened,  so 
that  the  gas  which  now  fills  the  tube  B 
may  escape  so  slowly  as  to  pass  off  in 
separate  small  bubbles  through  the  silver 
solution.  By  this  means  the  whole  of  the 
arseuic  contained  in  the  arseninretted  hy-  <^ 
drogen  will    be   deposited  either  in    the 

metallic  state  upon  Uie  inside  of  the  tube  b,  or  with  the  stiver  into  the  characteristic 
black  powder.  The  first  charge  of  gas  in  b  being  expended,  the  stopcock  is  to  be 
■hut  till  the  liquid  be  again  expelled  fVom  it   by  a  fresh  disengagement  of  hydrogen. 
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The  ring  of  metallic  arsenic  deposited  beyond  x  may  be  chased  onwards  by  pladng 
a  second  flame  under  it,  and  thereby  formed  into  an  oblong  brilliant  steel-like  mirror. 
It  is  evident  that  by  the  patient  use  of  this  apparatus  the  whole  arsenic  in  any 
poisonous  liquid  may  be  collected,  weighed,  and  subjected  to  every  kind  of  chemical 
verification.  If  r  be  joined  to  b  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  it  may  resdily  be 
turned  about,  and  its  taper  point  raised  into  a  position  such  as  when  the  hydrogdi 
issuing  from  it  is  kindled,  the  flame  may  be  made  to  play  upon  a  surfibce  of  glass  or 
porcelain,  in  order  to  produce  the  arsenical  mirror. 

7.  Jteifuch*9  Test.  —  Professor  Reinsch  has  proposed  an  entirely  new  method  of 
detecting  arsenic,  which  consists  in  acidulating  any  suspected  fluid  with  hydrochlone 
acid,  heating  in  it  a  thin  plate  of  bright  copper,  upon  which  the  arsenic  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  thin  metallic  crust,  and  then  separating  the  arsenic  from  the  copper  in 
the  state  of  oxide  by  subjecting  Uie  copper  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  glass  tube.  Organic 
fluids  and  solids  suspected  to  contain  arsenic,  may  be  prepared  for  this  purpose  by 
boiling  them  for  half  an  hour  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid ;  solid  matters  being  cut 
into  small  shreds,  water  being  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  let  the  ebullition  go  on 
quietly,  and  care  being  taken  to  continue  the  boiling  until  the  solids  are  either  dis- 

.  solved,  as  generally  happens,  or  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  minute  division. 

The  method  of  Reinsch  is  exceedingly  delicate,  for  it  is  adequate  to  detect  a 
250,000th  part  of  arsenic  in  a  fluid.  It  is  also  perfect  in  another  respect :  it  does  not 
leave  any  arsenic  in  the  subject  of  analysis ;  none,  at  least,  which  can  be  detected  by 
any  other  means,  even  by  the  most  delicate  process  yet  proposed,  that  of  Mr. 
Marsh. 

Cut  the  copper  on  which  the  arsenic  is  deposited  into  small  chips,  so  that  they 
may  be  easily  packed  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  glass  tube,  and  apply  a  low  red  beaL 
A  white  crystalline  powder  sublimes ;  and  if  this  be  examined  in  the  sunshine,  or 
with  a  candle  near  it,  a  magnifier  of  four  or  five  powers  will  enable  the  observer  to 
distinguish  the  equilateral  triangles  composing  the  fieu^ts  of  the  octahedral  crystals, 
which  are  formed  by  arsenioos  acid  when  it  sublimes.  Sometimes  the  three  equal 
angles,  composing  a  comer  of  the  octahedron,  ma^  be  seen  by  turning  the  glass  in 
various  directions.  If  triangular  facets  cannot  be  distinguished,  owing  to  the  minute- 
ness of  the  crystals,  then  shake  out  the  copper  chips,  close  the  open  end  of  the  tube 
with  the  finger,  and  heat  the  sublimed  powder  over  a  very  minute  spirit-lamp  flame. 
chasing  it  up  and  down  the  tube  till  crystals  of  adequate  size  are  formed.  Next  boil 
a  little  distilled  water  in  the  tube  over  the  part  where  the  crystalline  powder  is 
collected;  and  when  the  solution  is  cold^  divide  it  into  three  parts,  to  be  tested 
with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  either  in  the  state  of  gas  or  dissolved  in  water. 

8.  Fleitmannt  Teat.  —  If  a  solution  containing  arsenic  be  mixed  with  a  large  excess 
of  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  and  boiled  with  fragments  of  granulated  sine, 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  may  be  easily  reorganised  by  allowing  it  to 
pass  on  to  a  piece  of  filter  paper  spotted  over  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  These 
spots  assume  a  purplish-black  colour,  even  when  a  smidl  quantity  of  arsenic  is  present 
This  experiment  may  be  performed  in  a  small  flask,  famished  with  a  perforated 
cork  carrying  a  piece  of  glass  tube  of  about  \  inch  diameter.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  test  serves  to  distinguish  arsenic  from  antimony. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Toxicological  Discovery  of  Arsenic  deserve  atten- 
tion:— 

This  active  and  easily  administered  poison  is  fortunately  one  of  those  most  easily 
and  certainly  discovered ;  but  the  processes  require  great  precaution  to  prevent  mis- 
taken mferenees :  if  due  care  is  taken,  arsenic  can  be  found  after  any  lapse  of  time,  as 
well  as  after  the  most  complete  putrefaction  of  the  animal  remains.  The  longest  time 
after  which  It  has  been  discovered  by  myself  is  eight  years,  which  was  the  case  of  an 
infant ;  nothing  but  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  remained,  the  coffin  was  fuU  of  earth, 
and  large  roots  of  a  tree  had  grown  through  it.  The  metal  was  obtained  from  the 
oones,  and  m  the  earth  immediately  below  where  the  stomach  had  existed.  Many 
cases  have  occurred  in  my  experience,  where  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years 
ftave  elapsed ;  in  one  case,  after  fourteen  months,  where  the  body  of  a  boy  had  been 
floating  m  a  coffin  taW  of  water.  The  poison  is  given  in  one  of  three  states,  white 
arwrnous  acid,  yellow  sulphuretC^orpiment"),  or  "realgar,"  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic; 
and  it  18  worthy  of  notice  that  putrefaction  will  turn  either  white  or  red  into  yeUow, 
but  will  never  turn  yellow  into  either  white  or  red ;  this  U  owinu  to  the  hydzosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia  disengaged  during  decomposition. 

Modem  toxicologists  have  abandoned  all  the  old  processes  for  the  detection  of  this 
poison,  and  have  adopted  one  of  two,  which  have  been  fbund  more  expeditious,  as  well 
ss  more  certain.  The  flrst  was  proposed  by  Marsh,  of  Woolwich ;  it  is  founded  upon 
ttie  prmciple  that  nascent  hydrogen  wiU  absorb  and  carry  off  any  arsenic  which  may 
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be  pntent,  as  aneniiiTetted  hydrogen ;  bat  M  I  prefer  the  principle  firtt  proposed  by 
Reinsefa,  and  baTe  always  acted  upon  it,  I  shall  confine  my  description  to  the  pro- 
eesaes  fonnded  npon  it.  The  principle  is  tbis :  arsenic  mixed  or  combined  with  any 
or^ganic  matter  will,  if  boiled  with  pore  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  copper,  be  de- 
posited npon  the  copper ;  but  as  this  depositing  property  is  also  possessed  by  mercury, 
antimony,  bismuth,  lead,  and  tellorinm,  subsequent  operations  are  required  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  deposits.  I  take  pieces  of  copper  wire,  about  No.  1 8  size,  and  S^  inches 
long;  ihesc  I  hammer  on  a  polished  plane  with  a  polished  hammer,  for  half  their  length 
0%|b  79X  and  having  brought  the  sua-  79 

pecfed  matters  to  a  state  of  dryness,  and  ^ — ,^^^ 

boiled  the  oopper  blade  in  the  pore  by-  T  ^^^s^mmm^^^^ 
drochloric  aeid,  to  prore  that  it  contains  ^ "^ 


no  metal  capable  of  depositing,  I  introduce  a  portion  of  the  suspected  matter  and  continue 
the  bcHling ;  if  the  copper  becomes  now  either  steel- grey,  blue,  or  black,  I  remove  it,  and 
wash  it  free  of  grease  in  another  Teasel  in  which  there  is  hot  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  I  now  dry  it,  and,  with  a  scraper  with  a  fine  edge,  take  off  the  deposit  with 
some  of  the  adhering  copper,  and  repeat  the  boiling,  washing,  and  scraping,  so  as  to 
have  foor  or  fiye  specimens  on  oopper ;  one  of  these  is  sealed  up  hermetically  in  a 
tube  for  future  production.  I  now  take  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  and  having  heated  it  in 
the  middle,  draw  it  out,  as  in  ^S^.  80,  dividing  it  at  A,  each  gQ 

section  being  about  2  inches  long,  the  wide  orifices  being  about 
•j^tfas  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  ^  an  inch  long,  the  capillary 
part  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  1^  inch  long ;  now,  by  ' 
potting  one  portion  of  the  scrapings  into  one  of  the  tubes  at 
B,  and  holding  it  upwards  over  a  very  small  flame,  so  that  the 
Tolatile  products  may  slowly  ascend  into  the  narrow  portion  of  the  tube,  we  proye 
the  nature  of  the  deposit :  if  meroury,  it  condenses  in  minute  white  shining  globules ; 
if  lead  or  Usmuth,  it  does  not  rise  but  melts  into  a  yellowish  glass,  which  adheres  to 
the  copper;  if  tellurium,  it  would  &11  as  a  white  amorphous  powder ;  if  antimony,  it 
would  not  rise  at  that  low  temperature;  but  arsenions  acid  condenses  as  minute  octa- 
hedral crystals,  looking  with  the  microscope  like  very  transparent  grains  of  sand.  1 
make  three  such  sublimates,  one  of  which  is  sealed  up  like  ^e  arsenic  for  future  pro- 
duction. I  now  cut  the  capillary  part  of  another  of  the  tubes  in  pieces,  and  boil  it  in  a 
few  drops  (say  10)  of  distilled  water,  and  when  cold  drop  three  or  four  drops  on  a 
plate  of  white  porcelain,  and  with  a  glass  rod  drop  one  drop  of  ammoniacal  sulphate 
of  copper  in  it :  and  now  to  make  the  colours  from  this  and  the  next  test  moro  con- 
spicnons,  I  keep  a  chalk  stone,  planed  and  cleaned,  in  readiness,  and  placing  on  it  a 
bit  of  clean  white  filtering  paper,  I  conduct  the  drops  of  copper  test  upon  the  paper, 
which  permits  the  excess  of  copper  solution  to  pass  through  into  the  chalk,  but  retains 
the  smallest  proportion  of  Scheele's  green ;  the  oUier  few  drops  of  the  solution  are  treated 
the  same  way  wfth  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver.  When  I  get  the  yellow  precipitate 
of  arsenite  of  silver,  the  papers,  with  these  two  spots,  are  now  dried  and  s^ed  up  in 
a  tube  as  before,  and  that  with  the  silver  must  be  kept  ha  the  dark,  or  it  will  become 
black.  I  have  still  one  of  the  tubes  with  the  arsenical  sublimate  remaining;  through 
this  I  direct  a  stream  of  hydrosulphnric  acid  gas  for  a  few  seconds,  which  converts 
the  sublimate  into  ycUow  orpiment.  I  hare  now  all  five  tests :  the  metal,  Uie  acid, 
anenite  of  copper,  arsenite  of  silver,  and  yellow  sulphuret ;  and  the  ig^JiMth  of  a  grain 
€>f  arsenic  is  sufficient  in  adroit  hands  to  produce  the  whole ;  but  all  five  must  be  pre- 
sent, or  thero  is  no  positive  proof,  for  many  matters  will  cause  a  darkness  of  the  copper 
in  the  absence  of  arsenic, — ^snlphurets  even  from  putrefkction ; — but  there  is  no  subli- 
mate in  the  second  operation,  because  the  sulphur  burns  into  sulphurous  acid  and  passes 
off  upwards.  Corn,  grasses,  and  earth  slightly  darken  it  from  some  unknown  cause, 
bat  produce  no  sublimate ;  so,  if  the  solution  of  suspected  arsenlous  acid  is  tested  with 
the  copper  test  while  hot,  it  will  produce  a  greenish  deposit  of  oxide  of  copper,  through 
the  heat  dissipating  a  little  ammonia,  or  if  the  copper  blade  has  not  been  deprired  of 
grease  by  the  dilated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sublimed  acid  from  the  grease  will  pre- 
cipitate copper  frx>m  that  test ;  but  as  much  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  and 
nearly  all  snch  hydrochloric  acid  and  some  commercial  zinc  contains  arsenic,  nothing 
can  excuse  a  toxicologist  who  attempts  to  try  for  arsenic  if  he  has  not  previously 
experimented  with  all  his  reagents  beforo  he  introduces  the  suspected  matters.  I 
should  also  mention  that  this  metal  is  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  longest, 
and  in  greatest  quantity,  in  the  liver,  where  it  is  frequently  found  many  days  after  it 
has  disappeared  from  the  intestines.  —  TK  Herapath. 

Arsenions  acid  of  commerce  is  frequently  adulterated  with  chalk  or  plaster  of 
Paris.  These  impurities  are  very  easily  detected,  and  their  proportions  estimated. 
Aisenioos  acid  is  entirely  volatilised  by  heat,  consequently  it  is  sufficient  to  expose 
a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  to  a  temperature  of  about  400^  F.  in  a  capsule  or 
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crucible.  The  irhole  of  the  arsenic  will  pass  off  in  fomes,  while  the  impuritief  vill 
be  left  behind  as  a  fixed  residonm,  which  can,  upon  cooling,  be  weighed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that,  the  fames  of  arsenic  bdng  very  po'aoiioiia, 
the  volatilisation  should  be  carried  on  under  a  chimney  haying  a  good  drsugbt 

Our  Imports  of  Arsenic  were  as  follows : — 

1855 73cwts. 

1856 163    „ 

ARTESIAN  WELLS.  Under  this  name  is  designated  a  cylindrical  perfontion, 
bored  rertically  down  through  one  or  more  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  till  it  (wnei  mto 
a  porous  gravel  bed  containmg  water,  placed  under  such  incumbent  pressare  as  to 
make  the  flaid  rise  through  the  perforation,  either  to  the  surface  or  to  a  height  con- 
venient for  the  operation  of  a  pump.  In  the  first  case,  these  wells  are  called  ipontiog 
or  overflowing.  These  wells  derive  their  name  from  Artois,  one  of  the  provisoes  of 
France,  in  the  d^artement  du  pa*  de  Calais,  where  the  practice  of  employing  them  vas 
revived.    They  have  been  used  for  a  long  period  in  the  East  and  in  Italy. 

M.  Lefebvre,  "Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1838,"  describes  Kyertl 
very  ancient  Artesian  wells,  which  were  discovered  by  M.  Ayme  in  the  Oaiis  of 
Thebes.  These  appear  to  have  been  sunk  through  80  feet  of  cUiy  and  marls,  and 
then  through  300  feet  of  limestone.  M.  Ayme  states  that  in  the  Lybian  desert, 
where  there  are  no  rivers  or  springs,  and  upon  which  rain  never  &1U,  foniieriy  t 
large  population  was  supplied  with  water  by  Artesian  wells,  several  of  which  hare 
been  cleared  out  and  restored  by  this  French  engineer  with  perfect  success.  The 
**  Wells  of  Solomon  "  in  the  plains  of  Tyre  are  supposed  to  be  of  this  descnption. 
There  are  now  many  such  wells  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  perforated  throagk 
the  immensely  thick  bed  of  the  London  clay,  and  even  through  some  portions  of  the 
suljacent  chalk. 

The  formation  of  Artesian  wells  depends  on  two  thinss,  essentially  distinct  from 
each  other :  1,  On  an  acquaintance  with  the  physical  constitution  of  the  rocks  forming 
the  district  of  any  country  and  their  relative  situations,  in  the  locality  where  the  vater 
supply  is  required,  and  in  those  distant  spots  from  which  the  water  is  expected  to  bo 
derived ;  and,  2,  On  the  skilful  direction  of  the  processes  by  which  we  can  resch  the 
water  level,  and  of  those  by  which  we  can  promote  its  ascent  in  the  tube. 

The  operations  employed  for  penetrating  the  soil  are  entirely  similar  to  those 
daily  practised  by  the  miner ;  but  the  well  excavator  must  resort  to  pecolisr  expe- 
dients to  prevent  the  purer  water,  which  comes  fh>m  deep  strata,  mingling  with  tbe 
cruder  waters  of  the  alluvial  beds  near  the  snrfkce  of  the  ground,  as  idso  to  prereot 
the  small  perforation  getting  eventually  filled  wiUi  rubbish. 

The  cause  of  overflowing  wells  has  been  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  circomstances. 
But,  as  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  numerous  springs  which  issue  from  the 
ground  proceed  from  the  infiltration  of  the  waters  progressively  condensed  in  raio, 
dew,  snow,  &c.  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe,  the  theory  of  these  interior  streamlets 
becomes  by  no  means  intricate ;  being  analogous  to  that  of  syphons  and  water  jets, 
as  expounded  in  treatises  of  physics.  The  waters  are  diffused,  after  condensstioo, 
upon  the  surfieu*e  of  the  soil,  and  percolate  downwards,  through  the  various  pores  and 
fissures  of  the  geological  strata,  to  be  again  united  subterraneously  in  veins,  riOSi 
streamlets,  or  expanded  films,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  or  regularity.  The  heds 
traversed  by  numerous  disjunctions  will  give  occasion  to  numerous  interior  cnrreots 
in  all  directions,  which  cannot  be  recovered  and  brought  to  the  day ;  but  when  tbe 
I  ground  is  composed  of  strata  of  sand,  or  gravel  very  ]>ermeable  to  water,  separated  by 

I  other  strata  nearly  impervious  to  it,  reservoirs  are  formed  to  our  hand,  iota  which  an 

abundant  supply  of  water  may  be  spontaneously  raised.     In  this  case,  as  soon  as  the 
I  upper  stratum  is  perforated,  the  waters  may  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  hydrostatic 

pressure  upon  the  lower  strata,  and  even  overflow  the  surface  in  a  constant  stream, 
I  provided  Uie  level  from  which  they  proceed  be  proportionally  higher. 

I  The  sheets  of  water  occur  principally  at  the  separation  of  two  contiguous  fonnstioDii 

t  and,  if  the  succession  of  the  geol<^cal  strata  be  considered,  this  distribution  of  the 

I  water  will  be  seen  to  be  its  necessary  consequence.     In  fact,  the  lower  beds  are  fre- 

quently composed  of  compact  sandstone  or  limestone,  and  the  upper  beds  of  clay*   ^ 
^  level  countries,  the  formations  being  almost  always  in  horizontal  beds,  the  wa^^ 

[  which  feed  the  Artesian  wells  must  come  from  districts  somewhat  remote,  where  the 

strata  are  more  elevated,  as  towards  the  second  and  transition  rocks.    The  copioo* 
i  streams  condensed  upon  the  sides  of  these  colder  lands  may  be  Uierefore  regarded  as 

[  the  proper  reservoirs  of  our  wells. 

I^.  81  represents  tbe  manner  in  which  the  condensed  water  of  the  heavens  msj  be 
[  supposed  to  distribute  itself  upon  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  our  globe.    Here  m  bav' 

j  a  geological  section,  showing  the  succession  of  the  several  formations. 

i 
I 


[^ 
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The  figure  is  supposed  to  represent  two  beds,  a,  b,  more  porous  and  cousequentlf 
more  alworbent  than  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  interstratified.  The  dews  coa- 
denaed  and  rains  fidling 

upon  the  distant  hills  ^1 

pass  rapidly  by  the  out- 
crops of  these  strata  to 
the  lower  levels,  until 
the  whole  mass  becomes 
tborongbly  saturated 
with  water.  Suppos- 
ing two  such  beds 
as  are  represented  in 
the  section  to  exist 
fully  charged  with 
water,  it  is  evident  that 
if  we  sank  "bore-holes" 
through  the  rocks  down 
to  th^n,  as  represented 
at  c,  i>,  the  water  would  rise  through  those  wells,  and  jet  out  to  such  a  height  above 
the  surface  as  is  due  to  the  height  of  the  bills  from  which  the  water  has  been  obtained. 
The  fountain  derived  from  b  would  necessarily  flow  as  much  higher  than  that  derived 
from  the  bed  jl,  as  is  the  height  of  b  above  a. 

The  annexed  section  (fig,  82)  is  an  actual  one  of  the  country  from  Sussex  to  Bedford- 
shire, as  eiven  by  Mr.  Prestwich.  In  this  drawing  the  lower  stratum  is  the  Kimmeridgt 
and  Weald  day,  o,  which  is  impermeable;  upon  this  rests  the  lower  greenaand,  f,  which 
is  permeable,  and  probably  highly  charged  with  water;  the  gault,  e,  above,  which  is 
impermeable ;  then  we  have  the  upper  greetuand,  d,  chalk,  c,  sands  and  moUled  clay,  b, 
Lamdais.  clay  and  Bagshot  sands,  A,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  permeable,  except  the 
London  day. 

The  line  o£  Trinity  high-water  mark  crosses  the  section,  and  it  will  be  understood, 
confining  our  attention  to  the  lower  greensand  only,  that  if  a  well  is  sunk  fh)m  London 
through  the  upper  strata  to  the  greensand,  that  the  water  will  rise  through  that  open- 


ing, and  spout  out  above  the  surface,  so  long  as  the  water  in  the  greensand  basin  is 
supported  at  a  height  above  the  Trinity  mark. 

For  exact  information  of  the  details  of  constructing  Artesian  wells,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  "  Traite  sur  les  Puits  Art^siens,"  by  M.  Gamier,  and  to  **  Considerationfi 
Geolog^ques  et  Physiques  sur  la  Throne  des  Puits  fores,  ou  Fontaines  Artesiennes,"  by 
M.  le  Yicomte  Hericart  de  Thury,  and  to  "  Rudimentary  Treatise  oh  Well-Digging, 
Boring,"  &c,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Swindell  The  following  description  given  by  the  late  Dr. 
Ure  is  valuable,  and  is  consequently  preserved,  with  very  slight  alterations,  although 
we  consider  it  scarcely  in  place  in  a  dictionary  which  does  not  profess  to  deal  with 
practical  engineering. 

The  situation  of  the  intended  well  being  determined  upon,  a  circular  hole  is  gene- 
rally dug  in  the  ground,  about  6  or  8  feet  deep,  and  5  or  6  feet  wide.  In  the  centre 
of  this  hole  the  boring  is  carried  on  by  two  workmen  below,  assisted  by  a  labourer 
above,  as  shown  mfig.  83. 

The  handle  (Jig.  84)  having  a  female  screw  in  the  bottom  of  its  iron  shank,  with  a 
wooden  bar  or  rail  passing  through  the  socket  of  the  shank,  and  a  ring  at  top,  is 
the  general  agent  to  which  all  the  boring  implements  are  to  be  attached.  A  chisel 
(Jig.  85)  is  first  employed,  and  connected  to  this  handle  by  its  screw  at  top.  If  the 
ground  is  tolerably  soft,  the  weight  of  the  two  workmen  bearing  upon  the  crossbar, 
and  occasionally  forcing  it  round,  will  soon  cause  the  chisel  to  penetrate ;  but  if  the 
ground  is  hard  or  strong,  the  workmen  strike  the  chisel  down  with  repeated  blows, 
so  as  to  peck  their  way,  often  changing  their  situation  by  walking  round,  which 
breaks  the  stones,  or  other  bard  substances,  that  may  happen  to  obstruct  its  progress. 

The  labour  is  very  considerably  reduced  by  means  of  an  elastic  wooden  pole,  placed 
horizontally  over  the  well,  from  which  a  chain  is  brought  down,  and  attached  to  the 
ring  of  tne  handle.  This  pole  is  usually  made  fast  at  one  end,  as  a  fblcrum,  by  being 
set  into  a  heap  of  heavy  loose  stones ;  at  the  other  end  the  labourer  above  gives  it  a 
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slight  up  and  down  vibrating  motion,  corresponding  to  the  beating  motion  of  the 
workmen  below,  by  which  means  the  elasticity  of  the  pole  in  rising  lifts  the  handle 


87     86 


90  and  pecker,  and  thereby  very  considerably 
diminishes  the  labour  of  the  workmen.  Sw 
Jig^  S3. 

When  the  hole  has  been  thos  opened  by 
a  chiseU  as  far  as  its  length  will  permit, 
the  chisel  is  withdrawn,  and  a  sort  of  a 
cylindrical  auger  (Jig.  86)  attached  to  the 
handle  {Jig.  84),  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  the  dirt  or  broken  stones  which  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  chiseL  A  section  of 
this  auger  is  shown  in  Jig.  87,  by  which  the 
internal  valve  will  be  seen.  The  anger  being 
introduced  into  the  hole  and  turned  round 
by  the  workman,  the  dirt  or  broken  stones 
will  pass  through  the  aperture  at  boctom 
(shown  at^^r.  88).  and  fill  the  cylinder,  which  is  then  drawn  up  and  discharged  at  the 
top  of  the  auger,  the  yalve  preventing  its  escape  at  bottom. 

In  order  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  ground,  an  iron  rod,  as  a  (Jig.  89)  is  now  to 
be  attached  to  the  chisel  (Jig.  85)  by  screwing  on  to  its  upper  end,  and  the  rod  is  also 
fastened  to  the  handle  (Jig.  84)  by  screwing  into  its  socket.  The  chisel,  having  thos 
become  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  rod,  is  again  introduced  into  the  hole ; 
and  the  operation  of  pecking,  or  forcing  it  down,  is  carried  on  by  the  workmen  as  be- 
fore. When  the  ground  has  been  thus  perforated  as  far  as  the  chisel  and  its  rod  will 
reach,  they  must  be  withdrawn  in  order  again  to  introduce  the  auger  (Jig.  86)  to  col- 
lect and  bring  up  the  rubbish  ;  which  is  done  by  attaching  it  to  the  iron  rod  in  place 
of  the  chisel.  Thus  as  the  hole  becomes  deepened,  other  lengths  of  iron  rods  'are  added, 
by  connecting  them  together,  as  a  6  are  in  fig.  90.  The  necessity  of  fluently  with- 
drawing the  rods  from  the  holes,  in  order  to  collect  the  mud,  stones,  or  rubbish,  and 
the  great  friction  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the  tools  against  its  sides,  as  well  as  the 
lengths  of  rods  augmenting  in  the  progress  of  the  operation,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
several  hundred  feet,  render  it  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise  them 
by  hand.  A  tripedal  standard  is  therefore  generally  constructed  by  three  scafiblding 
poles  tied  together  over  the  hole  (as  shown  Jig.  83),  from  the  centre  of  which  a  wheel 
and  axle,  or  a  pair  of  pulley-blocks,  is  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  up  the 
rods,  and  from  which  hangs  the  fork  (Jig.  91).  This  fork  is  to  be  brought  down  under 
the  shoulder,  near  the  top  of  each  rod,  and  made  fast  to  it  by  passing  a  pin  through  two 
little  holes  in  the  claws.  The  rods  are  thus  drawn  up,  about  seven  feet  at  a  time,  which 
is  the  usual  distance  between  each  joint,  and  at  every  haul  a  fork  (Jig.  92)  is  laid  hori- 
zontally over  the  hole,  with  the  shoulders  of  the  lower  rod  resting  between  its  claws, 
by  which  means  the  rods  are  prevented  from  sinking  down  into  the  hole  again,  while 
the  upper  length  is  unscrewed  and  removed.     In  attaching  and  detaching  these  lengths 
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of  rod,  a  wrench  C%.  93)  is  employed  by  which  they  are  turned  round,  aod  the  screws 
forced  up  to  their  firm  bearing. 

The  boring  is  sometimes  performed  for  the  first  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet  by  a 
chisel  of  24  inches  wide,  and  cleared  out  by  a  gouge  of  2)  diameter,  and  then  the 
hole  is  widened  by  a  tool  such  as  is  shown  at  fig.  94.  This  is  merely  a  chisel  (as 
fig.  85)  four  inches  wide,  but  with  a  guide,  a,  put  on  at  its  lower  part,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  it  in  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  the  lower  part  is  not  intended  to  peck,  but 
to  pass  down  the  hole  previously  made,  while  the  sides  of  the  chisel  operate  in 
enlarging  the  hole  to  four  inches.  The  process,  however,  is  generally  performed  at 
one  operation,  by  a  chisel  of  four  inches  wide  (Bsfig,  85),  and  a  gouge  of  three  inches 
and  three-quarters  (Bsfig.  86). 

It  is  obvious,  that  placing  and  displacing  the  lengths  of  rod,  which  is  done  every 
time  that  the  auger  is  required  to  be  mtrodnced  or  withdrawn,  must  of  itself  be  ex- 
tremely troublesome,  independent  of  the  labour  of  boring,  but  yet  the  operation  pro- 
ceeds, when  no  unpropitious  circumstances  attend  it,  with  a  &ciLity  almost  incredible. 
Sometimes,  however,  rocks  which  require  peat  labour  to  penetrate  intercept  the  way  ; 
but  this  is  always  affected  by  pecking,  which  slowly  pulverises  the  stone.  The  most 
unpleasant  eircnmstance  attendant  upon  this  business  is  the  occasional  breaking  of  a 
rod  in  the  hole,  which  sometimes  creates  a  delay  of  many  days,  and  an  incalculable 
labour  in  drawing  up  the  lower  portion. 

Tllien  the  water  is  obtained  in  such  quantities  and  of  such  quality  as  may  be  required, 
the  hole  is  dressed  or  finished  by  passing  down  it  a  diamond  chisel,  funnel -mouthed, 
with  a  triangular  bit  in  its  centre ;  this  makes  the  sides  smooth  previous  to  putting  in 
the  pipe.  This  chisel  is  attached  to  rods  and  to  the  handle,  as  before  described ;  and, 
in  its  descent  the  workmen  continually  walk  round,  by  which  the  hole  is  made  smooth 
and  cylindricaL 

In  order  to  keep  the  water  which  we  desire  to  obtain  pure,  and  uncontaminated 
with  mineral  springs,  or  by  surface  drainage  contaminated  with  organic  matter, 
which  would  pass  into  the  hole  through  the  permeable  strata  near  the  surface,  the 
bole  is  cased,  for  a  considerable  depth,  with  a  metallic  pipe,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  smaller  than  the  bore.  This  is  generally  made  of  tin  (though  sometimes  of 
copper  or  lead),  in  convenient  lengths;  and,  as  each  length -is  let  down,  it  is  held  by  a 
shoulder  resting  in  a  fork,  while  another  length  is  soldered  to  it ;  by  which  means  a 
eontinuoos  pipe  is  carried  through  the  bore,  as  £ur  as  may  be  found  necessary,  to 
exclude  land  springs,  and  to  prevent  loose  earth  or  sand  from  falling  in  and  choking 
the  aperture. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  sinking  Artesian  wells,  that  one  or  more  lines  of  water 
maj  be  tapped  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  To  prevent  the  mixture  of  good  and 
bad  water,  the  diameter  of  the  boring  is  increased  fh>m  the  surface  to  the  bed,  or  the 
instertices  between  the  strata,  and  a  hollow  cylinder  is  passed  down  through  its 
centre  to  the  continuation  of  the  boring  beneath  the  line  of  bad  water,  in  such  a  man« 
ner  thai  it  cannot  mix  with  the  good  water  coming  fh)m  below.  Thus  the  bad  water, 
rising;  ascends  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  good  water  rises  within  it 

Mr.  John  Good,  of  Tottenham,  who  has  been  extensively  employed  in  boring  the 
earth  for  water,  obtained  a  patent,  in  August,  1828,  for  certain  improved  implemento 
contrived  by  him  to  iboilitate  his  useful  laboura;  a  description  of  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting. 

The  figures  annexed  exhibit  these  ingenious  tools ;  fig.  95  is  an  auger,  to  be  con% 
nected  by  the  screw-head  to -the  length  of  rods  by  which  the 
boring  is  carried  on.  This  auger  is  for  boring  in  soft  clay  or 
sand ;  it  is  cylindrical,  and  has  a  slit  or  opening  from  end  to  end, 
and  a  bit  or  cutting-piece  at  bottom.  When  the  earth  is  loose  or 
wet,  an  anger  of  the  same  form  is  to  be  employed,  but  the  slit  or 
opening  r^uced  in  width,  or  even  without  a  slit  or  opening.  A 
similar  auger  is  used  for  cutting  through  chalk;  but  the  point  or 
bit  at  bottom  should  then  project  lower,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
some  of  these  cylindrical  angera  are  made  with  movable  bits,  to 
be  attached  by  screws,  which  is  extremely  desirable  in  grinding 
them  to  cutting  edges.  Fig.  96  is  a  hollow  conical  auger,  for 
boring  loose  sandy  soUs  ;  it  has  a  spiral  cuttiug  edge  coiled  round 
it,  which,  as  it  turns,  causes  the  loose  soil  to  ascend  the  in- 
clined plane,  and  deposit  itself  in  the  hollow  within.  Fig.  97  is 
a  hollow  cylinder  or  tube,  shown  in  section,  with  a  foot-valve, 
a^d  a  bucket  to  be  raised  by  a  rod  and  cord  attached  at  the  top ;  I 
this  is  a  pumping  tool  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  water  and  ' 
sand  that  would  not  rise  by  the  auger.  When  this  cylinder  is 
lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  the  bucket  is  lifted  up  by  the  rod  and  cord,  and 
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descends  again  by  its  own  gravity,  having  a  valve  in  the  bucket,  opening  upwards; 
like  other  lift-pumps,  "vrhich,  at  every  stroke,  raises  a  qoantity  of  water  and  sand  ia 
the  cylinder  eqnal  to  the  stroke;  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  backet  being  limited 
by  a  guide-piece  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  two  small  knobs  upon  the  rod.  which 
stop  against  the  cross-guide.  Fig,  98  is  a  tool  for  getting  up  broken  rods.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  cylindrical  piece  at  bottom,  which  the  broken  rod  slips  through  when 
it  is  lowered,  and  a  small  catch  with  a  knife-edge,  acted  upon  by  a  back-spring.  lo 
rising,  the  tool  takes  hold  of  the  broken  rod,  and  thereby  enables  the  workmen  at  Xop 
to  draw  it  up.  Another  tool  for  the  same  purpose  is  shown  at^.  99,  which  is  like  a 
pair  of  tongs;  it  is  intended  to  be  slidden  down  the  bore,  and  for  the  bn^en  rod  to 
])as8  between  the  two  catches,  which,  pressed  by  back-springs,  will,  when  drawn  opt, 
take  fast  hold  of  the  broken  rod. 
Fig.  100  is  a  tool  for  widening  the  hole,  to  be  connected*  like  all  the  others,  to  the 

end  of  the  length  of  rods 
passed  down  the  bore;  this  tool 
has  two  cutting-pieoes  extend- 
ing on  the  sides  at  bottom,  by 
which,  as  the  tool  is  turned 
round  in  the  bore,  the  earth  is 
peeled  away.  Fig.  101  is  a 
chisel,  or  punch,  with  a  pro- 
jecting piece  to  be  used  for 
penetrating  through  stone;  this 
chisel  is,  by  rising  and  falling, 
made  to  peck  the  stone,  and 
pulverise  it;  the  small  middle 
part  breaking  it  away  first,  aud 
afterwards  the  broad  part  com- 
ing into  action.  Fig.  102  is 
another  chisel,  or  pnnehing 
tool,  twisted  on  its  catting 
edge,  which  breaks  away  the 
greater  portion  of  the  stone  as 
it  beats  against  it. 
The  manner  of  forcing  down  lengths  of  cast-iron  pipe,  after  the  bore  is  formed,  is 
shown  2Xfig^  103;  the  pipe  is  seen  below  in  the  socket,  at  the  end  of  which  a  block  is 
inserted ;  and  from  this  block  a  rod  extends  upwards,  upon  which  a  weight  at  top 
slides.  To  this  weight  cords  are  shown  to  be  attached,  reaching  to  the  top  of  tile 
bore;  where  the  workmen  alternately  raise  the  weight  and  let  it  fall,  which,  bj 
striking  upon  the  block  in  its  middle,  beats  down  the  pipe  by  a  succession  of  strokes; 
and  when  one  length  of  pipe  has,  by  these  means,  been  forced  down,  another  lengUi 
is  introduced  into  the  socket  of  the  former.  Another  tool  for  the  same  purpose  is 
shown  at  fig.  104,  which  is  formed  like  an  acorn ;  the  raised  part  of  the  acorn 
strikes  against  the  edge  of  the  pipe,  and  by  that  means  it  is  forced  down  the  bore. 
When  it  happens  that  an  auger  breaks  in  the  hole,  a  tool  similar  to  that  shown  at 
fig.  105  is  introduced;  on  one  side  of  this  tool  a  curved  piece  is  attached,  fur  tbc 
purpose  of  a  guide,  to  conduct  it  past  the  cylindrical  auger;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
other  side  is  a  hook,  which,  taking  hold  of  the  bottom  edge  of  the  auger,  enables  it 
to  be  drawn  up. 

Wrought  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead  pipes  are  occasionally  used  for  lining  the 
bore ;  and  as  these  are  subject  to  bends  and  bruises,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  tools 
for  the  purpose  of  straightening  their  sides.  One  of  these  tools  is  shown  at  fig.  106, 
which  is  a  bow,  and  is  to  be  passed  down  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  in  order  to  press  out 
any  dents.  Another  tool  for  the  same  purpose  is  shown  tXfig.  107,  which  is  a  double 
bow,  and  may  be  turned  round  in  the  pipe  for  the  purpose  of  straightening  it  all  the 
way  down ;  at^.  108  is  a  pair  of  clamps,  for  turning  the  pipe  round  in  the  hde  while 
driving. 

When  loose  stones  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  which  are  too  large  to  be  brought 
up  by  the  cylindrical  auger,  and  cannot  be  conveniently  broken,  then  it  is  proposed 
to  introduce  a  triangular  claw,  as  fig.  109,  the  internal  notches  of  which  take  hold  of 
the  stone,  and,  as  the  tool  rises,  bring  it  up.  For  raising  broken  rods,  a  tool  like  fig. 
1 10,  is  sometimes  employed,  which  has  an  angular  claw  that  slips  under  the  shoulder 
of  the  rod,  and  holds  it  fast  while  drawing  up. 

In  raising  pipes,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  tool  into  the  inside  of  the  pipe,  bj 
which  it  will  be  held  fast  Fig.  1 1 1  is  a  pine-apple  tool  for  this  purpose ;  its  surface  is 
cut  like  a  rasp,  which  passes  easily  down  into  the  pipe,  but  catches  it  as  it  is  drawn 
up;  and  by  that  means  brings  the  pipe  with  it.   Fig.  112  is  a  spear  for  the  same  pur- 
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pose,  which  easily  enters  the  pipe  hy  springing;  at  the  ends  of  its  prongs  there  are 
forks,  which  stick  into  the  metal  as  it  is  drawn  up,  and  thereby  raise  it 

These  sire  the  new  implements  for  which  the  patent  was  granted.  In  the  process 
of  the  boring,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  new  proposed ;  but  that  these 
sereral  tools  are  to  be  employed  for  boring,  peclung,  and  otherwise  penetrating, 
raising  the  earth,  and  extracting  broken  or  injured  toob.  There  are  also  suggestions 
for  employing  long  buckets,  with  ralves  opening  upward  in  their  bottoms,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  water  from  these  wells  when  the  water  will  not  flow  over  the 
fiurftce ;  also  lift  pumps  with  a  succession  of  buckets  for  the  same  purpose.  But  as 
these  snggestiona  possess  little  if  any  noYclty,  it  cannot  be  intended  to  claim  them  as 
parts  of  the  patent. 

The  80-called  primary  formations  are  seldom  favourable  to  the  construction  of 
Artesian  wells,  on  account  of  the  compact  massiveness  of  their  rocks,  and  of  the 
rarity  of  filtering  strata  overlying  retentive  ones.  It  is  therefore  vain  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  an  overflowing  spring,  upon  the  above  principles,  in  territories  of 
granite,  gneiss,  mountain  limestone,  and  basalt.  The  hot  springs  which  burst  out  of 
the  groand  in  primary  districts  come  undoubtedly  from  a  great  depth  under  the  sur* 
&ce,  and  derive  their  heat,  and  also  probably  their  waters,  from  an  exalted  subter- 
ranean temperature;  but  it  would  not  be  practical  to  bore  to  such  extreme  depths  as 
woold  be  necessary  in  these  rocks.  A  miniature  representation  of  such  springs  is 
exhibited  in  the  intermitting  fountains  of  fresli  water  on  the  shoulder  of  Vesuvius. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  an  Artesian  well  is  that  at  the  abattoir 
of  Crenelle,  a  suburb  of  the  south-west  of  Paris,  where  there  was  a  great  want 
of  water.  It  cost  eight  years  of  difficult  labour  to  perforate.  The  geological 
strata  round  the  French  capital  are  all  of  the  tertiary  class,  and  constitute  a  bissin 
sioular,  in  most  respects,  to  that  upon  which  London  stands.  The  surface  at 
Crenelle  consists  of  gravel,  pebbles,  and  fragments  of  rock,  which  have  been  deposited 
by  the  waters  at  some  peri(>d  anterior  to  any  historical  record.  Below  this  layer  of 
detritus,  it  was  known  to  the  engineer  that  marl  and  clay  would  be  found. 
Uodemeath  the  marl  and  the  clay,  the  boring  rods  had  to  perforate  pure  gravel,  plas- 
tic elay,  and  finally  chalk.  No  calculation  from  geological  data  could  determine  the 
thickness  of  this  stratum  of  chalk,  which,  f^om  its  powers  of  resistance,  might  pre- 
sent an  almost  insuperable  obstacle.  The  experience  acquired  in  boring  the  wells  of 
Elbeaf,  Rouen,  and  Tours  was  in  this  respect  but  a  very  imperfect  guide.  But  sup- 
posing this  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  was  the  engineer  sure  of  finding  a  supply  of  water 
below  this  mass  of  chalk?  In  the  first  place,  the  strata  below  the  chalk  possessed  all 
the  necessary  conditions  for  producing  Artesian  springs,  namely  successive  layers  of 
clay  and  gravel,  or  of  pervious  and  impervious  beds.  M.  Mulct,  however,  relied  on 
his  former  experience  of  the  borings  of  the  wells  at  Rouen,  Elbeuif,  and  Tours,  where 
abundant  supplies  of  water  had  been  found  below  the  chalk,  between  similar  strata 
of  clay  and  gravel,  and  he  was  not  disappointed. 

M.  Arago  had  shown  that  the  water  of  the  spring  here  would  necessarily  rise  to 
th«  snrfiiee,  because  in  the  well  at  Elbeuf,  which  is  nearly  9  yards  above  the  level  of 
the  flea,  the  water  rises  fh>m  27  to  29  yards  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  conse- 
quently, from  36  to  38  yards  above  the  ocean  level.  Now,  as  the  orifice  of  the  boro 
at  Crenelle  is  only  34  yards  above  the  same  level,  it  followed  that,  if  the  identical 
water-bed  was  met  with,  the  water  would  rise  above  the  earth's  surfiice  at  Crenelle. 

The  necessary  works  were  commenced  with  boring  rods  about  9  yards  long,  attached 
to  each  other,  sliod  wliich  could  be  raised  or  lowered  by  mechanical  power,  while  an 
ingenious  method  was  adopted  for  giving  them  a  rotary  motion.  The  diameter  of 
the  tube  at  the  top  of  the  bore  is  11  inches  and  at  the  bottom  6*63  inches,  according 
to  K.  Rey.  The  instrument  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  lowest  boring  rod  was  changed 
aceofdin^  to  the  different  strata  which  were  successively  attacked  :  the  form  suited 
far  passing  through  the  softer  materials  near  the  surface  being  unsuitable  for 
boring  through  the  chalk  and  flint,  a  hollow  tube  was  used  for  the  former,  while 
a  chisel-shaped  tool  was  employed  to  penetrate  the  latter.  The  size  of  the  rods 
was  lessened  as  the  depth  increased ;  and,  since  the  subterranean  water  was  not  reached 
so  soon  as  was  expected,  it  became  requisite  to  enlarge  five  several  times  the  diameter 
of  the  bore,  in  order  to  permit  the  work  to  be  successfully  prosecuted.  Accidents  oc* 
enrred  which  tried  the  patience  of  the  projectors.  In  May,  1837,  when  the  boring 
had  extended  to  a  depth  of  418  yards,  the  hollow  tube,  with  nearly  90  yards  of  the 
long  rods  attached  to  it,  broke  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  whence  it  became 
necessary  to  extract  the  broken  parts  before  any  further  progress  could  be  made.  The 
difficolty  of  accomplishing  this  task  may  be  conceived  ;  for  the  different  fragments 
w«re  not  all  extracted  until  after  the  constant  labour  of  15  months.  Again,  in  April 
1840,  in  passing  through  the  chalk,  the  chisel  attached  to  the  boring  rod  got  detached, 
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and  before  it  coald  he  recoyered,  several  months  were  spent  in  digging  round  aboat  it 
A  similar  occurrence  again  created  an  obstacle  which  impeded  the  work  for  3  months, 
but  instead  of  withdrawing  the  detached  part,  it  was  forcibly  driven  down  among  the 
stratum  of  gravel.  At  length,  in  February,  1841,  after  8  years*  labour,  the  lods 
suddenly  descended  several  yards,  having  pierced  into  the  vault  of  the  sabterraneaa 
waters  so  long  sought  after  by  the  indefatigable  engineer.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  he 
was  rewarded  for  all  his  anxious  toils ;  for  lo !  the  water  rose  to  the  surface,  and  dis- 
charged itself  at  the  rate  of  881,884  gallons  in  every  24  hours  ;  the  temperature  of 
the  water  being  nearly  82®  F.  At  first  it  brought  up  so  great  a  quantity  of  sand  that 
the  tube  was  several  times  choked  up  by  it,  and  even  now  it  is  not  free  from  occa- 
sional, though  rare  interruptions,  but  the  force  of  the  column  of  water  has  always 
proved  sufficient  to  clear  its  way  after  a  short  interval  The  water  flows  in  a 
clear  continuous  stream,  and  is  carried  by  pipes  to  a  reservoir  near  the  Pantheoo, 
whence  it  is  distributed  over  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city,  as  well  as  along  the  line  of 
the  Boulevards  from  the  abattoir  to  the  Obi^rvatory.  By  means  of  small  pipes,  also 
the  £cole  Militaire,  the  Invalides,  and  two  or  three  other  public  establishments^  are 
supplied  with  this  water. 
The  strata  traversed  in  forming  this  celebrated  well  were  as  follows : — 

Drift-sand  and  gravel        -----        33  feet. 
Lower  tertiary  strata         -        -        -        -        -115„ 
Chalk  with  flmts       -         -        -        -  H-^Sl  ,„<., 

Ditto,  lower  .         -        -        -  246/*'***    '• 

Calcareous  sandstone,  clays,  and  sands  ending      I    ^eg 

in  a  bed  of  green-coloured  sand     -        -  J"     -^      »♦ 

1798     „ 

The  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  well  b  102  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  water  is  capable  of  being  carried  above  this  to  a  height  of  120  feet 

The  French  geologists  consider  that  the  sands  from  which  the  supply  is  obtained 
are  either  subordinate  beds  of  the  gavlt,  or  as  belonging  to  the  lower  ffmnsand. 
They  crop  out  in  a  zone  of  country  about  100  miles  eastward  of  Paris,  and  range  along 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  of  which  Paris  is  the  centre,  from  between  Saocerre  and 
Auxerre,  passing  near  to  Troyes,  thence  by  St.  Dizier  to  St  Mcnehould.  The  out- 
crop of  this  formation  is  continued  some  distance  further  north ;  it  is  also  prolonged 
beyond  Sancerre,  south-westward  towards  Bourges,  Cbatellerault,  and  then  north- 
west to  Saumur,  Le  Mans,  and  AIen9on.  But  the  superficial  area  which  it  occupies  in 
in  these  latter  districts  does  not  appear  to  contribute  to  the  water  supply  of  Paris,  for 
the  axis  of  elevation  of  Mellerault  must  intercept  the  subterranean  passage  of  the 
water  from  the  district  south  of  that  line,  whilst,  on  the  north  of  Paris,  the  anticlinal 
line  of  the  **  Pays  de  Bray  '*  and  some  smaller  faults  in  the  Aisne,  produce  probably 
a  similar  stoppage  with  respect  to  the  northern  districts.  The  superficial  area,  there- 
fore, from  which  the  strata  at  the  well  of  Grenelle  draw  their  supplies  of  water,  forma  on 
the  east  of  Paris  a  belt  stretching  from  near  Auxerre  to  St  Menehould. 

The  exposed  surface  of  the  water-bearing  beds  which  supply  the  well  of  Grenelle 
is  about  117  square  miles ;  the  subterranean  area  in  connection  with  these  lines  of  out- 
crop may  possibly  be  about  20,000  square  miles,  and  the  average  thickness  of  the 
sands  of  the  gres  verta^  serving  in  their  underground  range  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
water,  does  not  probably  exceed  30  or  40  feet — Prestwich  on  the  Water-bearing  Siraia 
of  lAyndon, 

The  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  different  depths  was 
not  neglected  during  the  progress  of  the  works  at  Grenelle.  Thermometers  placed  at 
a  depth  of  30  yards  in  the  wells  of  the  Paris  Observatory  invariably  stand  at  53^  F. 
The  temperature  of  the  Artesian  well  at  Grenelle  at  1657  feet  is  79^5',  at  1800,  the 
depth  finally  arrived  at,  the  temperature  of  the  water  which  rose  to  the  8ur£Eice  was 
81^,  corroborating  previous  calculations  on  the  subject.  For  a  descent  of  (j72  yards 
there  is  an  increase  of  temperature  equal  to  28^  F.,  which  is  20*4  yards,  or  61  -2  feet,  for 
each  degree  of  that  scale.  Now  that  the  skilful  labour  of  so  many  years  is  termini^ed, 
the  Parisians  regret  that  the  subterranean  sheet  of  water  had  not  lain  1000  yards  be« 
neath  the  surface,  that  they  might  have  had  an  overflowing  stream  of  water  at  104^, 
to  furnish  a  cheap  supply  to  their  numerous  hot-bath  establishments.  In  Westphalia, 
at  2000  feet,  90<^  95'  F.  was  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

In  boriug  Artesian  wells  through  stratified  formations,  several  sheets  of  water  are 
met  with  at  successive  heights ;  as  at  Saint  Ouen  there  are  5,  each  capable  of  rising : 
one  of  these  is  at  36  metres  of  depth ;  a  second  at45j^  m.,  a  third  at  51  jr  m.,  a  fourth  at 
59*30  m.,  and  a  fifth  at  66  ^m.  {the  metre  being  3280  English  feet,)  At  Tours  there  ai« 
3  sheets  susceptible  of  rising  above  the  surface,  at  95, 102,  and  125  metres  respectively 
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beneatli  h.  Seven  large  sheets  of  fresh  water  were  in  like  manner  observed  in  boring 
for  coal  near  Dieppe.  The  deepest  sheet,  having  the  greatest  superincumbent  pres- 
sure, in  general  gives  the  highest  hydrostatic  level.  The  quantity  of  water  furnished 
by  soch  wells  seems  to  be  nearly  constant :  thos  the  well  of  Bages,  near  Perpignan, 
delivers  nearly  3000  pints  per  mmute,  and  that  at  Tours  about  2000  pints  at  ef  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground. 

As  the  cost  of  these  wells  is  an  important  consideration,  the  following  statement 
from  the  *'Water-bearing  Strata  of  London  "  is  of  much  value. 

**  M.  Degoussee  has  recently  informed  me  of  his  having  contracted  to  bore  an  Arte- 
sian well  at  Roaen  to  the  depth  of  1080  feet  (through  the  lower  cretaceous  and  oolitic 
series)  for  1600/.,  expenses  of  every  kind  to  be  defrayed  by  him.  M.  Degoussee  has 
constraeted  three  Artesian  wells  in  different  parts  of  France,  of  about  820  to  830  feet 
each,  at  an  expense,  including  tubes  and  all  expenses,  of  from  600/.  to  1000/.  The 
Calais  well  offers  a  very  near  counterpart  of  the  deposits  which  occur  beneath  London, 
bat  the  difficulties  of  the  first  240  feet  much  exceeded  those  which  would  be  met  with 
here,  and  the  chalk  is  probably  100  to  200  feet  thicker.  Here  and  at  Paris  the  first 
1000  feet  cost  less  than  3000l,  and  at  Doncherry  apparently  not  much  more  than 
2000/.- 

The  fidlowing  Table  shows  the  cost  of  several  of  the  Artesian  wells  of  France  : — 

Crenelle,     DepL  Seine          -        -  1798  feet  -  .  .  £  14,500 

Calais  „  Fas  de  Calais      -  1188    „  -  -  -  3,560 

Donchery  n  Ardennes  -        -1215,,  -  -  -  3,045 

St.  Fargean      „  Tonne        -        -  666   „  -  -  -  1,216 

Lille  „  Nord           -         -       692    „  -  .  .  320 

Croane  „  Seine  and  Oise  -  333   „  -  '  -  190 

Brott  „  Mame        -         -  246    „  -  -  -  200 

Ardres  „  Nord          -        -       155    n  -  -  -  64 

Claye  „  Seine  and  Mame  108    „  -  -  -  78 

ChaviUe  „  Oise           -        -        65   „  -  -  -  15 

It  appears  that,  in  England,  the  cost  of  boring  is  about  5«.  for  the  first  10  feet, 
2/L  10«.  for  forty  feet,  5l  5«.  for  60  feet,  13/.  15«.  for  100  feet,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Landall'of  Edinburgh  informs  us,  tbat  in  Scotland  they  reckon  100  or  110 
fathoms  a  very  deep  bore ;  and  it  is  all  done  with  the  old  screwed  rods  and  chisels. 
''I  have,"  he  says,  *'once  or  twice  worked  the  lever  with  a  steam-engine,  and  cleaned 
the  bore  with  a  wire  rope  fixed  to  the  sluger,  and  a  few  lengths  of  rod  to  make  it  sink 
quickly,  which  is  a  very  great  economy,  as  it  saves  the  screwing  and  unscrewing  and 
much  handling.  When  the  bore  is  approaching  100  fathoms,  it  is  a  great  economy  to 
erect  a  small  engine,  and  clean  with  a  wire  rope." 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  conditions  of  some  Artesian  wells  in  this 
coontry  are  derived  from  Sir  Charles  LyelFs  **  Principles  of  Geology,"  where  the 
geological  question  is  fully  treated. 

At  Sheemess,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  a  well  was  bored  through  300  feet  of 
London  clay,  when,  on  entering  a  bed  of  sand,  water  burst  up  impetuously.  Another 
boring  at  the  same  place  passed  through  328  feet  of  clay,  and  water  ascended  eight 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 

At  Fulham,  alter  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  317  feet,  67  feet  of  which  were  in 
chalk,  water  was  discharged  at  the  rate  of  60  gallons  a  minute. 

At  Chiswick  the  borings  passed  through  19  feet  of  gravel,  242^  feet  of  clay  and 
loam,  and  67|  feet  of  chalk,  when  water  rose  to  the  surface. 

At  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's,  at  Chiswick,  the  borings  were  carried  620  feet 
into  the  chalk,  when  water  rose  four  feet  above  the  surface. 

The  deep  wells  of  London  are  all  in  the  chalk.  The  depths  of  some  of  the  most 
important  are  given  in  Mylne*s  *'  Section  of  the  London  Strata,"  as  follows :  — 

Depth. 

Combe  and  Ca 522  feet 

Excise  Office,  City 499    „ 

Flummer,  Old  Street 475    „ 

Meux  and  Ca's  Brewery   -        -        -        -  425    „ 

Hampstead  Water  Works  -        -        -        -  450    „ 

North  Western  Railway  Station  -        -  400    „ 

Truman  and  Co. 400    „ 

Elliot  and  Co. 398    „ 

Kensington  Union      -----  370    „ 

Model  Prison,  Holloway     -        -        -        -  370    „ 
()  4 
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The  Artesian  wells  in  Essex,  which  overflow,  are  of  the  following  depths,  according 
to  Dr.  Mitchell:  — 

Foulness  Island  -----     450  feet 

Mersey  and  adjoining  Islands     ...    300    „ 

Wallis  Island 400    „ 

Little  Wigborough 250    ^ 

Woodham 350    „ 

North  Ockenden 80    „ 

Fobbing 100,, 

Bolpham  Fen   -        ...        -  70-80    „ 

The  question  of  water  supply  to  the  metropolis  depends  upon  the  situation  of  the 
most  advantageous  water-bearing  deposit,  or,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  states  it,  the  extent  of 
the  superficial  area  occupied  by  the  water-bearing  deposit 

The  lithological  character  and  thickness  of  the  water-bearing  deposit,  and  the 
extent  of  its  underground  range. 

The  position  of  the  outcrop  of  the  deposit,  whether  in  valleys  or  in  hills ;  and  whether 
its  outcrop  is  denuded,  or  covered  with  any  description  of  drift 

The  general  elevation  of  the  country  occupied  by  this  outcrop  above  the  levels  of 
the  district  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  sink  Artesian  wells. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  district  under  consideration,  and  whether, 
in  addition,  it  receives  any  portion  of  the  drainage  from  adjacent  tracts,  where  the 
strata  are  imi)ermeable. 

The  disturbances  which  may  affect  the  water-bearing  strata  and  break  their  con- 
tinuity, whereby  the  subterranean  flow  of  water  would  be  impeded  or  prevented. 

It  is  proposed,  by  the  eminent  authority  we  have  already  quoted,  to  bore  through 
the  chalk  of  the  London  basin,  and  penetrate  the  lower  greensand  formation. 
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Referring  to  the  former  section  across  London  {fig.  82),  and  then  examining/^.  113, 
the  importance  of  this  suggestion  will  be  evident,  b  is  the  lower  tertiary  strata,  c  is  the 
chalk,  D  the  upper  greensand,  e  the  g^ult,  and /the  lower  greensand,  g  the  upper  part 
of  the  wealden  formation,  t  i  line  of  the  lowest  valley  of  the  district,  and  n  s'  sf-  line 
of  water-level  and  springs.  The  edges  of  this  formation  are  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  gault  at »,  and  on  the  south  by  the  wealden  at  *".  They  are  both  impermeable 
strata,  and  present  water-tight  surfaces  to  the  sand  between  them,  so  that  any  water 
which  might  find  its  way  t^low  the  margins  of  these  deposits  could  not  escape  again, 
but  would  follow  the  subterranean  course  of  the  intermediate  strata. 

After  computing  with  great  care  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  over  the  district, 
Mr.  Prestwich  gives  the  following  Table,  the  result  of  his  investigations  :  — 


Lower  Tertiaries       -        .        - 
Upper  Greensand      -        .        - 
Lower  Greensand      ... 

Probable 

extent  of 

eflTective 

Area. 

Quantity  of  Rain  Water 
received. 

Frobable  Quantitj 
absorbed- 

Sq.  miles. 

24 

70 

230 

Inches    Gallons  in 
annually.  84  hours. 

25   «   28,749,656 
28   =   77,660,660 
26i»241,500,920 

Inches    Gallons  In 
annually.  M  hours. 

12=    11,411,.352 
10=   27,735.960 
16-145.811,720 

"  These  calculations,  although  offered  as  only  ver^  general  approximations,  give 
results  sufficiently  marked  and  decided,  that  even  admitting  the  necessity  of  not  incon> 
siderable  corrections,  I  think  they  establish  strong /^rifrtayacte  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  upper  and  lower  greensands  beneath  Loudon  cuntaining  unusually  large  quantities 
of  water,  which  may  be  rendered  available  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis  by  means 
of  Artesian  wells.  What  their  yield  might  be  could  only  be  determined  exactly  by 
actual  experiment ;  but  judging  from  analogy,  if  the  lower  tertiary  sands,  with  di- 
mensions comparatively  so  limited,  can  neverthclesB  furnish  not  less  than  3,000,000  to 
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4,000,000  gallons  daily  (and  if,  as  is  probable,  they  supply  mach  of  the  water  foand 
in  the  upper  beds  of  the  chalk  beneath  London,  their  yield  may  amount  to  8,000,000 
or  10,000,000),  then  I  submit  that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability,  after  allowing  for 
the  present  over-drainage  of  the  tertiaries  of  the  upper  greensand,  with  an  effectire 
area  and  a  thickness  three  times  greater  than  those  of  the  lower  tertiaries,  yielding 
daily,  and  without  diminution,  from  6,000,000  to  10,000,000,  and  of  the  lower  green- 
sands,  which  exceeds  by  ten  times  the  lower  tertiaries  in  both  these  respects,  of  their 
yielding  daily  and  without  diminution  f^om  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  gallons  of  water 
in  the  24  hours,  taken  at  about  surface  level."* 

Since  the  beds  of  the  lower  greensand  are  200  feet  thick,  and  they  occupy  an  area 
above  and  below  ground  of  4600  square  miles,  and  since  a  mass  of  1  mile  square  and 
1  foot  thick  will  hold  more  than  60,000,000  gallons  of  water,  it  is  evident  that  a  year's 
consumption  of  water,  by  the  population  of  London,  would  not  occasion  a  fall  of  1  foot 
in  the  water-level  over  the  entire  area ;  that  is,  supposing  no  rain  had  fallen  during 
the  year.  Such  wells,  too,  would  have  the  advantage  of  adding  to  the  adornment  of 
the  metropolis;  as,  if  the  water  of  the  lower  greensand  was  liberated  by  means  of 
Artesian  wells,  fountains  would  be  at  once  formed  projecting  their  water  A-om  100  to 
150  feet  above  the  level  of  Trinity  high  water  mark. 

See  BoniHO  for  details  of  process,  &c. 

See  Watxr  for  analyses  of  waters,  &c 

ARTESIAN  WELLS,  Ne^tive,  Borings  into  the  earth»  which  are  intended  to 
carry  off  the  waters  from  the  sur&ce.  They  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  large  tracts  of  swampy  country.  The  principles  upon  which  this  is  founded 
will  be  sufficiently  evident  to  aU.  Especial  information  on  this  sulject  will  be  found  in 
the  "  Society  of  Arts*  Journal**  for  1856,  and  Ansted*s  "  Geology." 

ARTILLERY.  Having  only  to  deal  with  the  manufacture  of  ordnance,  we  have 
to  consider  such  points  alone  in  the  history  as  will  illustrate  this.  The  earliest  Euro- 
pean artillery  of  large  size  consisted  of  "serpentines"  and  "bombards,"  both  being 
formed  of  longitudinal  bars  of  wrought  iron,  arranged  like  the  staves  of  a  cask,  and 
hooped  all  over,  or  nearly  so,  with  wrought-iron  rings,  shrunk  on  hot  upon  the  bars. 
The  serpentine  was  of  small  calibre,  but  of  enormous  length.  A  gun  of  this  character 
taken  by  the  Swiss  from  Charles  le  Temeraire,  at  the  battle  of  Granson,  in  1476,  is 
described  and  figured  in  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  work,  "  Passe  et  TAvenir  d'Artil- 
lerie."  This  example  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Arsenal  of  Ncuville, 
canton  of  Berne ;  it  is  only  about  two  inches  calibre,  but  about  ten  feet  in  length  of  * 
chase,  formed  of  wrought-iron,  with  rings  shrunk  on  at  some  inches  apart.  It  is 
embedded  to  its  horizontal  diameter,  and  for  its  whole  length,  in  a  timber  bed. 

The  bombard  was  usually  a  much  shorter  piece,  often  of  immense  calibre.  The 
great  gun  of  Ghent,  known  as  Dulle  Grictte,  or  the  Raging  Meg,  is  of  this  cha- 
racter. Voisin  thus  describes  it : — "  This  enormous  cannon,  or  ancient  bombard,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  artillery  known,  both  in  dimensions  and  constnic- 
tion,  which  is  a  chefiToBuvre  of  the  art  of  forging.  It  is  18  feet  in  length,  by  10  feet 
6  inches  in  circumference,  the  mouth  is  2{  feet  in  circumference ;  it  is  forged  from 
bars  of  iron,  and  weighs  33,606  lbs.,  and  throws  a  stone  ball  of  600  lbs.  weight  Its 
cODStmction  appears  to  date  from  the  early  years  of  the  invention  of  artiller}' ;  in  all 
probability  it  was  forged  while  Philippe  Van  Artevelde,  Riswaert  of  Flanders,  was 
besieging  Oudenarde,  in  1382.  It  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Ghent,  at  war  with 
their  duke,  Philippe,  used  it  in  1411,  and  at  the  attack  of  Oudenarde,  in  1452." 

In  the  arsenal  of  St  Petersburg  is  a  bombard  which  is  21  feet  long  \  but  it  only 
weighs  17,435  lbs.,  and  its  calibre  is  only  68  lbs. 

The  Mons  Meg  of  Scotland,  which  now  quietly  reposes  on  the  King's  Bastion, 
Edinburgh,  is  formed  of  longitudinal  stave  bars,  in  one  ply  only,  and  of  superimposed 
rings,  dnven  and  shrunk  on  upon  the  taper.  This  will  be  understood  from  the  accom- 
panying figures  (1 14, 1 15).  This  gun  was  made  by  one  M^Kin,  to  whom  the  people  of 
Kirkcudbright  contributed  the  bars  of  iron.  Mons  Meg  was  used  at  the  siege  of 
Bombarton,  in  1489;  at  Norham,  in  1497 ;  it  was  used  to  fire  a  salute  in  1548;  and  in 
1682,  when  firing  a  salute  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  iron  rings,  which  are 
now  partly  wanting  near  the  breach,  were  blown  away  without  much  disturbing  the 
longitudinal  bars.  The  gun  actually  discharged  balls  of  Galloway  granite  against 
Tfareave  Castle.  The  weight  of  a  granite  ball  of  19)  inches  diameter  is  about 
330  lbs. 

Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  **  Embassy  to  Ava  in  1795,"  informs  us  that  he  found  that 
cannon  formed  of  prismatic  bars  of  wrought  hoop-iron  hooped  together  were  known 

*  CoocuU  PTWlwieh,  Water-bearing  Strata  of  the  Country  around  London;  Mylnr't  Sections  of  the 
I/ondon  Strata ;  Bf .  Gamier's  Tralte  aur  les  Pults  ArtC'sient ;  Swindell,  Kndimentary  Treatiie  on  Well. 
<f*sainK«  Boring,  &c. 
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in  India  from  a  remote  antiqnity.  Id  Meyer^s  **  Historical  Kannal"  will  be  found  a 
curious  history  of  the  progress  of  irrooffht-iron  cannon,  from  1494 — when  Charles  VIII. 
suppressed  wrought-irou  bombards,  and  had  uo  other  artillery  than  that  of  bronze — to 
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the  present  day.  In  1856,  Daniel  Treadwell  published  a  memoir  "  On  the  Practica- 
bility of  constructing  Cannon  of  great  Calibre  capable  of  enduring  long-continaed 
Use  under  full  Charges.*'  In  this  he  proposes  a  very  large  wrought-iron  gun,  which 
should  be  capable  of  projecting  a  shot  or  shell  of  a  ton  weight  through  the  space  of 
six  miles.  He  says,  in  a  note  to  this  paper,  **  Between  the  years  1841  and  1845, 1  made 
upwards  of  twenty  cannon  of  this  material  (wrought  iron).  They  were  all  made  ap 
of  rings,  or  short  hollow  cylinders,  welded  together  endwise.  Each  ring  was  made 
of  bars  wound  upon  an  arbour  spirally,  like  winding  a  ribbon  upon  a  block,  and, 
bein^  welded  and  shaped  in  dies,  were  joined  endwise  when  in  the  furnace  and  at  a 
welding  heat,  and  afterwards  pressed  together  in  a  mould  by  a  hydrostatic  press  of 
1000  tons  force."  Finding  in  the  early  stage  of  the  manufacture  that  the  softness  of 
the  wrought  iron  was  a  serious  defect,  he  formed  those  made  afterwards  with  a  lining 
of  steel,  the  wrought-iron  bars  being  wound  npon  a  preriously  formed  steel  ring. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  undertook,  in  1854,  an  enormous  wrought-iron  gun  of  13  inches 
calibre;  but  there  was  some  failure  in  the  forging. 

In  1856,  Messrs.  Horsfall,  of  Liverpool,  completed,  and  proved  with  a  solid  shot  of 
300  lbs.  and  45  lbs-  of  powder,  a  wrought-iron  gun,  13  inches  calibre,  and  I34  feet 
length  of  chase,  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  forging  ever  made.  Two 
wrought-iron  mortars,  of  86  inches  calibre,  built  up  of  separate  pieces,  were  constructed 
about  the  same  time  for  the  Government,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Mallet,  A  detailed 
account  of  this  monster  mortar  is  given  at  page  208. 

Cast-iron  Gum.  —  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  cast-iron  guns  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Blast  furnaces  for  smelting  replaced  the  old  Catalan  methods  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  known  in  the  Hartz,  in  Westphalia,  in 
Flanders,  and  seem  to  have  come  to  us  thence,  and  were  not  uncommon  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  There  is  in  the  repository  at  Woolwich  an  18-inch  Pierrihre^ 
captured  at  Corfu,  with  the  date  1684  upon  it,  an  early  example  of  cast  iron. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  average  sizes  of  guns  in  England 
were  as  follows: — 

The  cannon  royal,  or  piece  of  eight    - 
The  demi-cannon      -        -        - 
The  culverin     -        -        -        - 
The  demi-culverin     -        -        - 
The  saker         -        -        -        - 

The  smaller  sizes  were  called  minion,  falcon,  fidconet,  rabinet,  and  base,  the  last  of 
which  only  carried  a  5- ounce  ball  of  lead. 

Cannon  of  Bronze. — The  earliest  bronze  guns  appear  to  have  been  cast  in  Europe 
about  1370.  Between  that  and  1400,  bombards  were  cast  (after  the  more  ancient 
models  of  iron)  in  bronze  with  separate  and  with  attached  chambers  {coMtona  a  boiie\ 
the  ancestors  of  all  modem  breech-loading  guns ;  and  culverins,  which  replaced  the 


Length.    Calibre. 
fet-t.          lbs. 

Weight 
lb«. 

.     12     -     48     - 

8000 

.     12     -     36     - 

6000 

'     12     -     20     - 

4800 

■     11     -     10     - 

2700 

.     10     -       6     - 

1500 
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iron  serpentines,  and  were  of  enonnoas  length,  35  to  60  calibres,  and  great  strength 
towards  the  breech,  bat  of  small  calibre.  Many  examples  remain  of  a  later  date :  one 
at  Dover  Castle,  another  in  the  Dial  Square,  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and  the  celebrated 
ooe  of  Nancy  (1598),  abore  21  feet  in  length,  carrying  about  an  18-poand  iron  ball. 
In  England,  the  earliest  bronze  gons  are  said  to  have  been  cast  by  one  John  Owen, 
in  15S5. 

Few  examples  are  met  with  of  guns  formed  of  metal  in  strictly  atomic  proportions; 
but  alloys  are  found  therein  presenting  every  formulse,  from  7Ca  +  Sn  up  to 
8dCa  4  4Sn.  The  proportions  most  approved  of  in  the  arsenals  of  Europe  appear  to 
vibrate  between  100  by  weight  of  copper  to  9  of  tin,  np  to  100  of  copper  and  12  of 
tin.  In  France,  100  copper  +  11  tin  by  weight  is  the  proportion  fixed  by  law,  and 
invariably  aimed  at  In  the  United  States,  100  copper  +  12*5  tin  is  adopted  for  certain 
species  of  guns. 

The  proportions  of  tin  and  copper  used  in  making  bronae  guns  in  the  United 
States:-. 

Deotltf.  Trnacltj. 

Tin,  1  part  -  -  -  -  7*297  -  -  2122 
Copper,  8  parts  -  -  -  8*672  -  -  24252 
Mean  proportional  -  -  8*519  -  -  21793 
Mean  of  83  guns  •         -    8*751 

Mean  of  83  gun-heads  -        -    8*523        -        -    29655 

Bronze  guns  are  liable  to  drop  at  the  muzzle ;  this  is  due  to  the  uneqiud  tempera- 
ture of  the  inside  and  of  the  outside  of  the  gun. 

Brass  ordnance  are  made  of  what  is  called  OUN  metal,  composed  of  about  10  parts 
of  copper  and  1  of  tin. 

One  of  the  first  inquiries  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
pieces  of  artillery  is  that  of  the  liability  to  fracture  in  the  metal.  Upon  this  point 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Mallet  furnish  much  important  matter.  He  tells  us,  as  the 
result  of  his  investigation,  that  it  is  a  law  of  Ae  molecular  aggregation  of  crystalline 
sohds,  that  when  their  particles  consolidate  under  the  xj\fluence  of  heat  in  motion,  their 
crystals  arrange  and  group  themselves  with  their  principcu  axes  in  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  cooling  or  heating  surfaces  of  the  solid :  that  is,  in  the  lines  of  the  direction  of  the 
heat^waoe  in  motion,  which  is  the  direction  of  least  pressure  within  me  mass.  And  this  is 
true,  whether  in  the  case  of  heat  passing  from  a  previously  fused  solid  in  the  act  of 
cooling  and  crystallising  in  consolidation,  or  of  a  solid  not  having  a  crystalline  struc- 
ture, bat  capable  of  assuming  one  upon  its  temperature  being  sufficiently  raised,  by 
heat  applied  to  its  external  surfaces,  and  so  passing  itUo  it. 

Cast-iron  is  one  of  those  crystallising  bodies  which,  in  consolidating,  obeys,  more 
or  less  perfectly  according  to  conditions,  the  above  law.  In  castings  of  iron  the 
planes  of  crystallisation  group  themselves  perpendicularly  to  the  surfaces  of  external  con- 
tour.  Mr.  Mallet,  after  examining  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Fairbaim  —  who  states 
("  Trans.  Brit.  Ass."  1863)  that  the  grain  of  the  metal  and  the  physical  qualities 
of  the  casting  Improve  by  some  function  of  the  number  of  meltings ;  and  he  fixes  on 
the  thirteenth  melting  as  that  of  greatest  strength — shows  that  the  size  of  crystals, 
or  coarseness  of  grain  in  castings  of  iron,  depends,  for  any  given  **make"  of  iron 
and  given  mass  of  casting,  upon  the  high  temperature  of  the  fluid  iron  above  that  just 
necessary  to  its  fusion,  which  influences  the  time  that  the  molten  mass  takes  to  cool  down 
and  assume  again  the  solid  state. 

The  very  lowest  temperature  at  which  iron  remains  liquid  enough  fully  to  fill 
every  cavity  of  the  mould  without  risk  of  defect,  is  that  at  which  a  large  casting, 
such  as  a  heavy  gun,  ought  to  be  **  poured.*'  Since  the  cooling  of  any  mass  depends 
npon  the  thickness  of  the  casting,  it  is  important  that  sudden  changes  of  form  or  of 
dunensions  in  the  parts  of  cast-iron  guns  should  be  avoided.  In  the  sea  and  land 
service  13-inch  mortars,  where,  at  the  chamber,  the  thickness  of  metal  suddenly 
approaches  twice  that  of  the  chase,  is  a  malconstruction  full  of  evils. 

The  following  statements  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the  effect  produced  on 
the  quality  of  the  iron  in  guns,  by  slow  or  rapid  cooling  of  the  casting,  are  fVom  the 
report  of  Bfajor  W.  Wade,  of  the  South  Boston  Foundry,  to  Colonel  George  Bomford, 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  United  States.  Three  six-pounder  cannon  were 
csit  at  the  same  time  f^om  the  same  melting  of  iron.  The  moulds  were  similar,  and 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner.  That  in  which  No.  1  was  cast  was  heated  before 
cas^g,  and  kept  heated  afterwards  by  a  fire  which  surrounded  it,  so  that  the  flask 
and  mould  were  nearly  red  hot  at  the  time  of  casting;  and  it  was  kept  up  for  three 
days.    Noa.  2  and  3  were  cast  and  cooled  in  the  usual  way. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  the  gun  No.  1  and  flask  were  withdrawn  from  the 
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heating  cylinder  while  all  parts  vere  yet  hot.  Nos.  I  and  2  vere  bored  for  6- 
pounders  in  the  usaal  way ;  No.  3  for  a  12-ponnder  howitzer,  with  a  6-pounder 
chamber.  The  firing  of  the  guns  was  in  every  respect  the  same.  Nos.  1  and  2 
were  fired  the  same  number  of  times  with  similar  charges.  No.  1  barst  at  the 
27th  fire,  and  No.  2  at  the  25th.  It  appears,  from  these  results,  that  no  material 
effect  is  produced  on  the  quality  of  the  iron  by  these  different  modes  of  cooling  the 
castings. 

A  Tery  extensive  series  of  experiments  was  made,  by  the  order  of  the  United 
States  Government,  on  the  strength  of  guns  cast  solid  or  hollow.  In  these  it  vis 
confirmed  that  the  guns  cast  hollow  endured  a  much  more  severe  strain  than  tboM 
cast  solid.  Considerable  differences  were  also  observed,  whether  the  casting  was 
cooled  from  within  or  without ;  and  Lieutenant  Rodman's  method  of  cooling  from  the 
interior  is  regarded  as  tending  to  prevent  injurious  strains  in  cooling. 

Major  Wade  informs  us  that  time  and  repose  has  a  surprising  effect  in  renurring 
strains  caused  by  the  unequal  coolings  of  iron  castings. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  improving  the  quality  of  iron  guns.  Goos 
cast  prior  to  1841  had  a  density  of  7*148,  with  a  tenacity  of  23,638.  Cons  cast  in 
1851  had  a  density  of  7*289,  with  a  tenacity  of  37,774. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  results  of  all  the  trials  made  for  the  United  Sutes 
Government,  showing  the  various  qualities  of  different  metals. 


MeUla. 

Dentlty. 

Tenacity. 

Torsion. 

Com- 
preulve 
Strength. 

Hard. 

DCM. 

Strength. 

At  Hair 
Degree. 

Ulti- 
mate. 

Cast  iron :  — 
Least       .      -      - 
Greatest  -      -      - 

Wrought  iron :  — 
Least       -       -      - 
Greatest  -      *      - 

Bronze : — 
Least       -      -      . 
Greatest  -      -      - 

Cast  steel:  — 
Least       -      -      - 
Greatest  ... 

6*900 
7*400 

7*704 
7*858 

7*978 
8-953 

7*729 
7-862 

9,000 
45,970 

38,027 
74,592 

17,698 
56,786 

128,000 

5,000 
11,500 

6,500 
23,000 

3861 
7812 

3197 
4298 

2021 

5,605 
10,467 

7,700 
5,511 

84,592 
174,120 

40,000 
127,720 

198,944 
391,985 

4-57 
33-51 

10-45 
12-14 

4-57 
5-94 

The  following  analyses  of  the  metal  of  iron  guns  of  three  qualities  are  important 
Influence  of  Single  Ingredients. 


Clatiec. 

Mechanical  Tests. 

Chemical  Constituents. 

Specific 
Grarity. 

Tensile 
Strength. 

Combined 
Carbon. 

Graphite. 

Slllclum. 

Sing. 

Fhos. 
phorus 

Sulphur. 

Earthj 
Metti- 

1 
2 
3 

7-204 
7*140 
7-088 

28,865 
24,767 
20,176 

•0977 
•0819 
•0726 

•0507 
•0576 
•0560 

•0417 
•0538 
•0531 

•0215 
•0200 
*C219 

•0239 
•0300 
•0321 

*0017 
*0021 
•0021 

H)117 
•0094 
•0144 

It\fluenee  of  Two  or  more  Ingredients, 


Classes. 

Mechanical  Tests. 

Chemical  ConstltuenU. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Tensile 
Strength. 

Siiiclum 

and 
Carbon. 

Siiiclum 
and  Slag. 

Graphite 
and  Slag. 

Graphite. 
Sllicium, 
and  Slag. 

Graphite, 
Slag.Sillciura. 
and  Phos- 
phorus. 

Toul 
Carhon. 

I 
2 
3 

7*204 
7-140 
7088 

28,865 
24.767 
20,176 

•1394 
•1357 
•1257 

•0632 
•0738 
•0750 

•0722 

•0776 

80 

1139 
•1314 
•1311 

•1378 
•1614 
•1632 

•I4S4 

*I395 
*12g6 
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An  inspection  of  the  first  of  the  foregoing  tablea,  representing  the  average  amount 
of  each  foreign  ingredient  in  gun  metal  deduced  from  all  the  analyses,  shows  a  con* 
siderable  difference  in  the  proportions  of  those  ingredients  in  each  of  the  three 
classes  into  which  guns  are  divided.  It  will  be  observed,  that  while  the  proportion 
of  combined  carbon  diminishes  from  the  1st  to  the  3rd  class,  that  of  silicium  similarly 
increases,  so  that  their  united  amounts  are  nearly  the  same.  In  other  words,  it 
appears  that  silicium  can  replace  the  carbon  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  that  the  quality 
of  the  metal  is  injured  where  the  amount  of  the  silicium  approaches  that  of  the  car- 
bon.  Karsten  made  a  similar  observation  in  determining  the  limits  between  cast  iron 
and  steel,  but  did  not  notice  the  influence  of  that  substitution. 

But  the  differences  become  more  striking  by  combining  the  ingredients  variously 
together,  as  in  the  second  of  those  tables;  and  especially  by  comparing  the  extremes, 
which  are  each  derived  from  a  larger  number  of  observations  than  the  mean. 

After  showing  the  total  amount  of  carbon  (both  combined  and  uncombined),  sili- 
cium and  combined  carbon  are  thrown  together,  which  indicates  the  replacement  by 
silicium  of  that  portion  of  carbon  set  free  in  the  form  of  graphite.  The  column  **  sili- 
cium and  slag "  shows  the  general  depreciation  of  the  metal  as  the  silicious  metal 
inGTea8e& — From  the  Report  of  Campbell  Morjit  and  Jamee  C,  Booth  to  the  Ordnance 
Office^  United  Statee  Airmy, 

The  following  analyses  (rejecting  those  substances  of  which  only  a  mere  trace 
has  been  discovered),  from  the  same  chemists,  are  selected  as  showing  striking 
peculiarities. 


H 


1.  32-pouiMlcr,whicli«iulared 

the  extreme  proof  - 

2.  as-poaoder,  «hich  endured 

the  nctreme  proof.  lioC 
blast  iron  ... 
94-poaader,  vhicfa  endured 
the  extreme  proof.  Hot 
blast  iron      ... 

3.  43.potnM)er  ... 
S2-puander  ... 
32-poaiuler        ... 


88480 


^2400 
•WIM 
•9M40 
•93450 


01000 
03800 


02900 
00200 


-OaOOO -01200 
08200' 00700 
02800-OOlSO 
O29CO,*00g0O 


00770 
02000 


-01790 

oiiao 

■007S0 
00900 


-00036 
1)06GG 


00200 
00100 


00636 
-0080<< 
■0073M 
'01S9U 


02100 
09212 


02244 
01448 
•02317 
•01810 


00028  00106 
O0O43  . 


•00080 
•00074 
•00061 


n003R 

0OC8G 

00057 

? 


00234 
-00316 
■00170 
•00158 


00220 
■OOOK 


CMparuoB  of  Weight,  Strength,  Extensibility,  and  Stiffiusa;  Cast  Iron  being  unity 
within  practical  limits  to  atatic  forces  only. 


Material. 

Weight  for 
3s  Volume. 

Strength. 

Extentlbillty. 

Stiffnesf. 

Tortton. 

Castiron 
Gun  metal      - 
Wrought  iron         - 
Steel      -        •        . 

1-00 
M8 
1-07 
1-07 

I'OO 
0-65 
8-00 
4-75 

TOO 
1-27 
0-45 
0-32 

1-00 
0-53 
2-20 
315 

1-00 
0-55 
Ml 
211 

We  find  that  wrought-iron  guns  are  more  than  five-fold  as  durable  as  those  of 
gnn  metal,  and  twenty-two  times  as  durable  as  those  of  cast  iron.  And  taking  first 
cost  and  durability  together,  gun-metal  cannon  are  about  seventy-seven  times,  and 
cast-iron  guns  about  £irty  times,  as  dear  as  wrought-iron  artillery.  Again :  the  cost 
of  borse-Ubour,  or  other  means  of  transport  for  equal  strength  (and,  of  course, 
therefore,  for  equal  effective  artillery  power),  is  about  five  times  as  great  for  gun 
metal,  and  nearly  three  times  as  great  for  cast-iron  as  for  wrought-iron  guns.  In 
every  respect  in  which  we  have  submitted  them  to  a  comparison,  searching  and  rigid, 
and  that  seems  to  have  omittted  no  important  point  of  inquiry,  wrought  iron  stands 
pre-eminently  superior  to  every  other  material  for  the  fabrication  of  ordnance. — 
United  States  Report 

The  advantages  possessed  by  rolled  bars  for  the  construction  of  artillery  are  thus 
sommed  up  by  Mr.  Biallet,  in  his  **  Memoir  on  Artillery  *' : — 

1.  The  iron  constituting  the  integrant  parts  is  all  in  moderate- sized,  straight,  pris- 
matic pieces,  formed  of  rolled  bars  only ;  hence,  with  its  fibre  all  longitudinal,  per- 
fcctly  uuiform,  and  its  extensibility  the  greatest  possible,  and  in  the  same  direction  in 
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which  it  is  to  be  strained;  it  is,  therefore,  a  better  material  than  anj  forged  iron  can, 
by  possibility,  be  made. 

2  The  limitation  of  manufacture  of  the  iron,  thus,  to  rolling,  and  the  dispensing 
with  all  massive  forgings,  insures  absolute  soundness  and  uniformity  of  properties  in 
the  material. 

3.  The  limited  size  of  each  integrant  part,  and  the  mode  of  preparation  and  com- 
bination, afford  unavoidable  tests  of  soundness  and  of  perfect  workmanship,  step  by 
step,  for  every  portion  of  the  whole:  unknown  or  wilfully  concealed  defects  are 
impossible. 

4.  Facility  of  execution  by  ordinary  tools,  and  under  easily  obtained  conditions* 
and  without  the  necessity  of  either  for  peculiarly  skilled  labour  on  the  part  of 
*'  heavy  forgemen,'*  or  for  steam  or  other  hammers,  &c.,  of  unusual  power,  and  very 
doubtful  utility;  and  hence  very  considerable  reduction  in  cost  as  compared  with 
wrought-iron  artillery  forged  in  mass. 

5.  Facility  of  transport  by  reduction  of  weight,  as  compared  with  solid  guns  of  the 
same  or  of  any  other  knovm  material. 

6.  A  better  material  than  massive  forged  iron,  rolled  bars  are  much  more  scien- 
tifically and  advantageously  applied;  the  same  section  of  iron  doing  much  more  resist- 
ing work,  as  applied  in  the  gun  built-up  in  compressed  and  extended  plies,  than  in 
any  solid  gun. 

7.  The  introduction  thus  into  cannon  of  a  principle  of  elasticity,  or  rather  of  elastic 
range  (as  in  a  carriage-spring  divided  into  a  number  of  superimposed  leaves),  greater 
than  that  due  to  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  itself;  and  so  acting,  by  dis- 
tribution of  the  maximum  effort  of  the  explosion,  upon  the  rings  successively  reci- 
pient of  the  strain  during  the  time  of  the  ball's  tngect  through  the  chase,  as  materially 
to  relieve  its  effects  upon  the  gun. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given,  of  late  years,  to  the  construction  of  very 
powerful  pieces  of  ordnance.  Cast-iron  cannon  are  usually  employed,  but  these  very 
soon  become  useless  when  exposed  to  the  sudden  shocks  of  rapid  firing.  Cast  iron 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  weak  substance  for  resisting  extension,  or  for  with- 
standing the  explosive  energy  of  gunpowder,  compared  with  that  of  wrought  iron, 
the  proportion  being  as  1  is  to  5 ;  consequently,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
substitute  wrought- iron  cannon  for  cast. 

A  gun,  exhibited  in  1851  by  the  Belgian  Government,  made  of  cast  iron  ^* prepared 
with  coke  and  wood"  was  said  to  have  stood  2116  rounds,  and  another,  3647  rounds, 
without  much  injury  to  the  touch-hole  or  vent.  Another  is  said  to  have  been  twice 
"  rebouched,*'  and  has  stood  6002  rounds  without  injury.  As  few  guns  of  cast  iron 
will  stand  more  than  800  rounds  without  becoming  unserviceable,  this^  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  iron  appears  to  be  a  great  improvement.  At  St  Sebastian  2700  rounds 
were  fired  from  the  English  batteries,  but,  as  was  observed  by  an  eye-witness,  **  yon 
could  put  your  fist  into  the  touch-holes." —  Colonel  Jamea,  R.  E. 

In  Prussia  they  have  for  some  time  made  cannon  of  *'  forged  cast  steel."  To  get 
over  the  difficulty  of  forging  the  gun  with  the  trunnions  on,  the  gun  has  been  made 
without  them,  and  a  hollow  casting  with  trunnions  afterwards  slipped  over  the 
breech,  and  secured  in  its  proper  position  by  screening  in  the  cascable.  The  tenacity 
of  this  metal  must  be  very  great 

Casting  of  Odns. — Guns  have  long  been  cast  in  a  vertical  position,  and  with  a  cer^ 
tain  amount  of  **  head  of  metal"  above  the  topmost  part  of  the  gun  itself.  One  object 
gained  by  this  (of  p^reat  value)  is  to  afford  a  gathering-place  for  all  scoria,  or  other 
foreign  matter ;  an  end  that  might  be  much  more  effectually  accomplished  were  the 
metal  always  run  into  the  cavity  of  the  mould  by  "gaits"  leading  to  the  bottom,  or 
lowest  point,  in  place  of  the  metal  being  thrown  in  at  the  top,  with  a  fall,  at  first,  of 
several  feet,  as  is  now  the  common  practice,  by  which  much  air  and  scoria  are  car- 
ried down  and  mixed  with  the  metal,  some  of  which  never  rises  up  airain,  or  escapes 
as**air.bubbles." 

The  value  of  the  ''head  of  metal"  in  casting  of  guns  is  shown  by  the  foUowmg 
Table,  by  Mr.  Mallet,  from  the  '*  Transactions  of  the  British  Association,  1840.* 
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General  Oamfication  of  the  principal  Make*  of  British  Cast  Irons  as  applicable  to  Artillery. 
(All  deduced  from  equal  Pieces  ccut  One  Inch  thick  and  Five  Inches  square.) 


i 

1 
a 

Omtilnm. 

Cold. 

Com- 

■MKUI 

So. 

Fnctnn. 

Character  tai  IVorking. 

8p,  Or. 

Row  Cart. 

PbTslcal  Maxina  aad 
Mtalma. 

Apedale       -      • 
Hardest    Procur. 

Cold 

No.  2 
Scrap 

Silrery 

Leartftuible;  thick.  ^ 

7-605 
7G24 

Chilled 
Sand 

Maximum  densUy. 

able. 

rning  rapidly  vhen 

3 

Oldbenj     •       - 

Hot 

No.  8 

„ 

fluid  by  a  sponta. 
neotu  '*  puAlllng." 

7B01 

Sand 

Coeffldent  E  nearly 

as  In  No.  92. 

4 

Pookc,        -       - 

Cold 

No.  3 

ft 

▼eaicular,oftencryt- 
^  talline,  incapable  of  . 
'  ))eiiig  cut  by  cliiirl 

7238 

Sand 

Maximum  ultimate 
strength  and  value 

of  T«.  nearly  as  in 

or  file;  ultimate  CO. 

No.  40. 

S    Peniwrn      - 

Hot 

<o.  2 

,, 

heaion  a  maximum. 

7  621) 

Chilled 

|C    rakl^r.       -       - 

Hot 

No.  4 

„ 

and    elastic    ranjir 

7-527 

Sand 

1  7    ShiXU  .       . 

Hot 

No.  4 

„ 

generally  a    mini. 

7-1N8 

Sand 

1  8   Dovtait    (FuMry 

Hot 

So.  4 

„ 

mum. 

6-878 

Sand 

Full  of  microM»plc 

Fi|). 

vesicles. 

pVery     «oft  ;      feela-» 
greasy;  peculiar  mi- 

cacious  appearance, 

19    Arlgn*.       - 

Cold 

No.  I 

Micaceous 

generally  owing  to 

7-015 

Sand 

10    Bitrrhill's     -        . 

Cold 

No.  I 

„ 

,    excess   of    manita.  , 
nese ;  soils  the  fin- 

6-9M 

Sand 

11    Muirkirk      -       . 

Hot 

So.  9 

^ 

6  980 

Sand 

15 

Pentwyn(pecaliar) 

Hot 

No.  1 

" 

gers  strongly,  crys- 
tals large;  runs  rery 
fluid  ;    contraction 
^  Urge.                        J 

7*000 

Sand 

13 ' 

Arigiu-       -       . 

Cold 

No.  8 

Mottled 

7-3n« 

Chilled 

14 

Awdale  (CjUnder 

Hot 

No.« 

•» 

7116 

Sand 

1")    Pratwjn      - 

Hot 

No.S 

ti 

7017 
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16   Calder    Ko.   I,  + 

.     « 

.    . 
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Sand 

Pentwyn  - 

Tough  and  hard,  can 

DO.NO.S.+        p 

he    with    difflctilty 

17    GriT    C*tt    Iron 

. 

_     . 

jj 

filed  or  cut:  crys- 
tals large  and  small 
mixed:   sometimes^ 

1-188 

Sand 

Maximum  contrac 

1 

(BUnuTon  No. 

tion  In  cooling. 

1 

i.    Scrap.) 

IH 

Monkland    -       . 

Hot 

No.  4 

^ 

runs   thick  ;    con. 

7-294 

Sand 

19 

atde   -       -       - 

Cold 

No.  1 

^^ 

traction  on  cooling 

7  140 

Sand 

'X 

P^rkMd      -       - 

Cold 

No.  1 

^ 

a  maximum. 

7-24H 

Sand 

51    ApwUl*       -        - 

Hot 

No.  1 

^^ 

7268 

Sand 

ft   l>efon-      -       - 

Cold 

No.  8 

,, 

7-28(» 

Sand 

CoeflScient  E  maxL 

mum  but  Te,  small. 

n 

CtMer.       -       - 

Hot 

No.  1 

7*079 

Chilled 

a 

CaUerJ:  Scrap*. 
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Chilled 

a 

-    . 

.    . 

Bright  Grey 

- 
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Chilled 

Minimum     density 

forms  as  Na  8. 

* 

Gartdicrrle.       . 

Hot 

No.  2 

jj 
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Sand 

T 

Low  Moor   .       . 

Cold 

No.  9 

^^ 

7150 

Sand 
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No.  2 

^ 

Toughness          and 
hardness  most  suit* 

7.1 5-i 

Sand 

,» 

BUhu-       -        . 

Cold 
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^ 

7-Ift9 

Sand 

X 
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Cold 

No.  8 

^ 

able  for  working; 

7141 
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31 

Garuberrie .       - 

Hoc 

No.  1 

^ 

ultimate     cohesion 
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Sand 

32 

Sbotu  -       -       . 

Hoc 

No.  3 

,^ 

^  and    elastic    range, 
generally   are    ba- 
lanced most  adTan. 

7-183 

Sand 

^ 

Vaiteg  HUl .       . 

Hot 

No.  9 

** 

7-074 

Sand 

Value  of  T«,  maxi- 
mum. 

» 

Calder.       -       - 

Hot 

No.  8 

jj 

tageously ;  crystals 

7-064 

Sand 

3S 

Sommcrlle   -        - 

Hot 

No.  9 

^^ 

uniform,  Tery  mi- 

7156 

Sand 

>V 

MadetejWood     - 

Cold 

No.  1 

J, 

nute. 

7115 

Sand 

37 

ElMcar        -       - 

Cold 

No.  1 

^^ 

7-097 

Sand 

3«!CmderfoTd    -        - 
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No.  1 

^ 

7  049 

Sand 

asCarnw- 

Hot 

No.  2 

^ 

7081 

Sand 

,^   Oaruherrie  - 

Hot 

No  3 

^j 

7047 

Sand 

1^1 

Xtiirkirk      .        . 

Hot 

No.  8 

Dall  Grey 

' 

C-838 

Sand 

\i'l 

Monklandt  -       - 

Hot 

No.  8 

7-124 

Sund 

.44 

DowUia 
Arlgna 

Hot 
Cold 

N...  I 
No.  2 

»; 

Less  tough  and  hard 
th^in  the  precedmg, 

7M64 
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Sand 
Sand 

Minimum  density, 
solid. 

4S 

Shout  .       -        - 
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Hot 
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No.  1 
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»* 

other       characters . 
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4* 
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No.  2 
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»• 
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49   BaUerlf 
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No.  1 

^ 

7*063 

Sand 

Cold 

No.  2 

^ 

L 

7-0-in 

Sand 

iM 

Carrno  - 

Cold 

No.  9 

Dark  Grey 

Most     ftisiWe;    re- ^ 
mains   long    fluid; 

7107 

Sand 

sa 

DowUU       - 

Cold 

No.  8 

7  169 

Sand 

53 

I>o«l«is       -       - 

Cold 

No.  1 

j^ 

exudes  graphite  In 

7- 192 

Sand 

M 

BUraaTon    . 

Cold 

No.  1 

^ 

cooling ;   soils  the 

7-143 

Sand 

55 

Muirkirk      -       . 

Cold 

No.  2 

^^ 

fingers ;       crystals 
large  and  lamellar ; ' 
ultimate  cohesion  a 

7*076 

Sand 

Minimum  ulUmate 

strength. 

K 
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Hot 

No.  1 

7073 

Sand 

e 

Calder.       . 

Hot 

^ 

minimum,  and  elas. 

7027 

Sand 

*j  ArifiuJ,Pnuwjm| 

.    . 

It 
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•    " 
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Sand 
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Table  showing  the  Increcue  of  Denttity  in  Castings  of  large  Size,  due  to  their  Soiidifi- 
cation  under  a  Head  of  Metal,  varying  from  two  to  fourteen  Feet : — 


il 

K 

M 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

Calder  Cast  Iron,  No.  1. 
Hot  BU>t. 

Blaenavon,  No.  1. 
Cold  Blast. 

A|M>(lale.  No.  2. 
Hot  BlAst. 

hi 

u 

It 

^6 

M 

11 
II 

5 

u 

1"- 

■ 

0 
24 

48 

72 

96 

120 

144 

168 

6-9551 
6-9633 
7-0145 
7-0506 
7-0642 
7-0776 
7-0907 
7-1035 

•0082 
•0512 
•0361 
•0136 
-0134 
•0131 
-0128 

0 

24 

48 

72 

96 

120 

144 

168 

7-0479 
7-0576 
70777 
70890 
7-1012 
7-1148 
7-1288 
7-1430 

•0097 
•0201 
-0113 
•0122 
-0136 
•0140 
-0142 

0 

24 

48 

72 

96 

120 

144 

168 

7-0328 
70417 
7-0558 
7  0669 
7-0789 
7-0915 
7-1046 
7  1183 

0089 
-0141 
■0111 
-0120 
•0126 
•0131 
•0137 

•0 
6-4 
12-8 
19-2 
25-6 
32  0 
3S-4 
44-8 

The  experiments  were  made  upon  cylindrical  shafts  of  cast  iron,  cast  Terticallj  in 
dry  sand-mould,  under  heads  gradually  increasing  up  to  fourteen  feet  in  depth,  and 
all  poured  from  "gaits"  at  the  bottom. 

These  experiments  show  an  increase  of  density  due  to  fourteen  feet  head,  about 
equal  to  a  pressure  of  44-8  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  casting;  from  6*9551  to  7  1035 
for  Scotch  cast  iron. 

In  the  foregoing  paper  frequent  reference  has  been  mado  to  the  investigations  of 
Mr.  Mallet  His  monster  mortar  promises  such  results  that  an  especial  account  of  it 
appears  to  be  required. 

About  the  latter  end  of  1854,  the  attention  of  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  C.E.,  was  directed 
to  the  mathematical  consideration  of  the  relative  powers  of  shells  in  proportion  to 
their  increase  of  size  or  of  diameter.  His  inquiries  resulted  in  a  memoir  presented 
by  him  to  Government,  in  which  he  investigated  the  increase  of  power  in  shells  with 
increase  of  diameter,  under  the  heads  of: — 1,  Their  penetrative  power;  2,  Their 
increased  range  and  greater  accuracy  of  fire ;  3,  Their  explosive  power;  4,  Their 
power  of  demolition,  or  of  levelling  earthworks,  buildings,  &c.;  5,  Their  fragmentary 
missile  power ;  6,  and  lastly,  their  moral  effect, —  in  every  case  viewing  the  shell,  not 
as  a  weapon  against  troops,  but  as  an  instrument  of  destruction  to  an  enemy  *s  works. 
The  result  so  convinced  Mr.  Mallet  of  the  rapid  rate  at  ^hich  the  destructive  powers 
of  a  shell  increase  with  increase  of  size,  that  he  was  induced  to  propose  to  Govern- 
ment the  employment  of  shells  of  a  magnitude  never  before  imagined  by  anyone, 
namely,  of  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  weighing,  when  in  flight,  about  a  ton  and  a  quarter 
each ;  and  to  prepare  designs,  in  several  respects  novel  and  peculiar,  for  the  con- 
struction of  mortars  capable  of  projecting  these  enormous  globes.  Such  a  mortar 
was  made,  and  on  the  19th  of  October,  1857,  the  first  of  those  colossal  mortars  con- 
structed from  Mr  Mallet's  design  was  fired  on  Woolwich  Marshes,  with  charges  (of 
projection)  gradually  increasing  up  to  70  lb. ;  and  with  the  latter  charge  a  shell 
weighing  2550  lbs.  was  thrown  a  horizontal  range  of  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
a  height  of  probably  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  falling,  penetrated  the  compact  and 
then  hard  dry  earth  of  the  Woolwich  range  to  a  depth  of  more  than  18  feet,  throwing 
about  cartloads  of  earth  and  stones  by  the  mere  splash  of  the  fall  of  the  empty  shell. 
What  would  have  been  the  crater  blown  out,  if  the  bursting  charge  of  400  lbs.  of 
powder  had  been  within  ! 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Mallet's  mathematical 
results  as  to  the  relative  powers  of  small  and  large  shells;  some  popular  notion,  how- 
ever, of  the  subject  may  be  given  in  a  few  words. 

Say  we  have  a  13-ioch  shell  and  a  36-inch  shell,  and.  for  simplicity,  that  each  has 
the  same  proportion  of  iron  and  powder  in  relation  to  their  bulks,  or  the  same  den- 
sity. Roughly,  the  large  shell  may  be  said  to  be  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
small  one.  Then,  a  ring  or  circle  through  which  the  larger  one  will  just  pass  will 
have  nine  times  the  area  of  that  through  which  the  smaller  one  will  just  pass,  and  the 
weight  of  the  large  shell  will  be  27  times  that  of  the  small  one. 

If  the  two  shells,  then,  be  thrown  at  the  same  angle  of  elevation  and  at  the  same 
velocity,  the  larger  shell  will  range  greatly  further  than  the  small  one,  for  their 
relative  resistances  in  the  air  are  about  as  1  to  9,  while  their  relative  energy  of  motion 
or  momentum  is  as  1  to  27. 
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A  I3-iiich  shell*  weighing  abont  180  lbs.,  is  thrown,  bj  a  charge  of  30  lbs.  of 
povder,  barely  4700  yai^  While,  with  not  mach  more  tlian  doable  this  amount  of 
powder,  the  S6-inch  shell,  of  more  than  14  times  its  weight,  can  be  thrown  2650  yards, 
or  much  more  than  half  Uie  distance. 

The  ezplosiTe  power,  it  is  obvions,  is  approximately  proportionate  to  the  weight  of 
powder ;  bat,  by  calculations,  of  which  the  result  onl^  can  here  be  given,  Mr.  Mallet 
has  shown  that  the  total  power  of  demolition  —  that  is  to  say,  the  absolute  amount  of 
damage  done  in  throwing  down  buildiogs,  walls,  &c.  &c. — by  one  39-inch  shell  is 
1600  times  that  possible  to  be  done  by  one  IS-inch  shell ;  and  that  an  object  which 
a  13-inch  shell  could  just  overtum  at  one  yard  from  iu  centre,  will  be  overthrown 
by  the  36-inch  shell  at  40  yards'  distance. 

A  13-ineh  shell  penetrates,  on  falling  upon  compact  earth,  about  2)  feet  The 
Antwerp  shell  penetrated  7  feet  The  36-inch  shell  penetrated  16  to  18  feet  The 
funnel-diaped  cavity,  or  **  crater,"  of  earth  blown  out  by  the  explosion  of  a  buried 
shell,  is  always  a  similar  figure,  called  a  ** paraboloid;**  its  diameter  at  the  surface, 
produced  by  the  13-inch  shell,  is  about  7  feet,  and  by  the  36- inch  shell  about  40 
feet 

Kmn.Tjj. — The  hollow  explosive  projectiles  that  we  call  shells  or  bombs  are  a  very 
old  invention.  Under  the  name  of  **coininges,'*  they  consisted  of  rudely  formed  globes 
of  plate  iron  soldered  together,  filled  with  gunpowder  and  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous 
**  mitraille.''  These  were  thrown  to  short  distances  both  fkt>m  **pierriers*'  (a  sort  of 
mortar)  and  from  catapultie,  as  early  as  1495  at  Naples,  1590  at  Padua,  1520  at  HeiJs- 
berg,  1522  at  Rhodes,  and  1542  at  Boulogne,  Lieges.  About  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  bombs  of  cast  iron  seem  to  have  come  into  use;  an  Englishman,  named 
Malthus,  learned  the  art  of  throwing  them  fh>m  the  Dutch,  and  perfected  the  system 
for  the  French  armies  —  being  the  first  to  throw  shells  in  France,  at  the  siege  of  La 
Mothe,  in  1643.  The  diameter  of  the  bomb  seems  at  that  time  to  have  become  fixed 
at  13  inches — the  old  Paris  foot;  and  at  Uiis  it  remains  (with  very  few  exceptional 
cases)  down  to  the  present  day. 

A  few  attempts  to  increase  the  size  and  power  of  these  projectiles  have  been  made 
at  different  periods,  but  never  with  the  practical  skill  necessary  to  success;  for 
example,  18-inch  sheUs  were  thrown  by  the  French,  at  the  siege  of  Toumay,  in  1745 ; 
whereas,  just  a  century  before,  the  Swedes  threw  shells  of  462  lbs.  weight,  and 
holding  40  lbs.  of  powder.  The  French,  when  they  occupied  Algiers  in  1830,  found 
numbers  of  old  shells  of  nearly  900  lbs.  in  weight ;  and  in  almost  every  arsenal  and 
fortress  in  Europe  one  or  two  old  16-inch  and  18-inch  shells  are  to  be  found.  No 
attempt  was  made  in  modem  days  to  realise  the  vast  accession  of  power  that  such 
large  shells  confer,  until  the  ^ear  1832,  when  the  ** monster  mortar,'*  as  it  was  then 
called,  of  24  inches  calibre,  designed  by  Colonel  Paixhans  (the  author  of  the  Paix- 
hans  gun),  was  constructed  by  order  of  Baron  Evain,  the  Belgian  minister  of  war, 
and  attempted  to  be  used  by  the  French  at  the  siege  of  the  citadel  at  Antwerp,  but 
with  the  worst  possible  success.  The  mortar,  a  crude  cylindrical  mass  of  cast  iron, 
sunk  in  a  bed  of  timber  weighing  about  8  tons,  and  provided  neither  with  adequate 
means  for  **  laying"  it  nor  for  charging  it — the  heavy  shells  weighing,  when  filled 
with  99  lbs.  of  powder,  1015  lbs.  each — could  with  difficulty  be  fired  three  rounds  in 
twa  hours,  while  the  shells  themselves  were  very  badly  proportioned. 

One  of  these  shells  fell  nearly  dose  to  the  powder  magazine,  but  did  not  explode ; 
had  it  faUen  upon  the  presumed  bomb-proof  aroh  of  the  magazine,  containing  300,000 
lbs.  of  iwwder,  it  would  have  pierced  it,  according  to  the  opinion  of  all  the  military 
engineers  present  at  the  siege ;  and  so  closed  the  enterprise  at  a  blow.  The  iU 
suecess  of  this  mortar  prevented  for  several  years  any  attempt  to  develope  bombs 
into  their  legitimate  office — as  the  means  of  suddenly  transferring  mines  into  the 
body  of  fort&ed  places  —  of  a  power  adequate  to  act  with  decisive  effect  upon  their 
works  ;  although  some  years  afterwards  a  20-inch  mortar  was  made  in  England  for 
the  Pacha  of  ^ypt.  and  proved  at  Woolwich. 

But  another  circumstance  still  more  tended  to  the  neglect  of  large  shells  thrown 
by  vertical  fire.  After  repeated  trials  and  many  failures,  it  was  found  practicable  to 
throw  10-inch  (and  since  that  even  13-inch)  shells  from  cannon,  or  *'  shell  guns,"  by 
projecting  them  nearly  horizontally,  or  <it  such  low  angles  that  they  shoiSd  **  rico- 
chet" and  roll  alon^;  the  ground  before  they  burst ;  and,  thus  fired,  it  was  soon  seen 
that  their  destructive  power  as  against  troops  was  greater  than  if  fired  at  angles 
approaching  45^  of  elevation  fVom  mortars.  Paixhans  and  his  school  had  pushed  a 
good  and  useful  invention  beyond  its  proper  limits,  and  had  lost  sight  wholly  of  the 
alKimportant  fiict,  that  horizontal  shell  fire,  powerful  as  it  is  against  troops  or  shipping, 
is  all  but  useless  as  an  instrument  of  destruction  to  the  works  (the  earthwork  and 
masonry,  &c)  of  fortified  places ;  for  this  end,  weight  and  the  penetrative  power  due 
to  the  velocity  of  descent  in  falling  from  a  great  height  are  indispensable. 

Vol.  L  P 
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No  bomb-proof  arch  (go  called)  now  exists  in  Europe  capable  of  resisting  the  tre- 
mendous fall  of  such  masses,  and  the  terrible  powers  of  their  explosion  when  480  lU. 
of  powder,  fired  to  the  very  best  advantage,  puts  in  motion  the  fragments  of  more 
than  a  ton  of  iron.  No  precautions  are  possible  in  a  fortress ;  no  splinter  proof, 
no  ordinary  vaulting,  perhaps  no  casemate,  exists  capable  of  resisting  their  &11  and 
explosion.    Such  a  shell  would  sink  the  largest  ship  or  floating  battery. 

A  single  36-inch  shell  in  flight  costs  25/.,  and  a  single  13-inch  22.  St.,  yet  the 
former  is  the  cheaper  projectile ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Mallet's  calcnlations,  to  trtnsfer 
to  the  point  of  effect  Uie  same  weight  of  bursting  powder,  we  must  give — 

55  shells  of  13  inches,  at  2/.  28. j^llS  10   0 

Against  1  shell  of  86  inches 25    00 


Showing  a  saving  in  favour  of  the  large  shell  of 


£90  10   0 


And  this  assumes  that  55  small  shells,  or  any  number  of  them,  could  do  the  vork  of 
the  single  great  one. 

We  must  briefly  notice  the  mortars  from  which  these  projectiles  are  proposed  to  be 
shot,  and  of  which  Jig,  116  gives  an  elevation,  with  section  of  bore  and  chainben  aod 
lines  of  separation  in  dotted  lines. 

These  mortars  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  part  (the  base),  and  the  elm  timber 


ends,  formed  wholly  of  wrought  iron,  in  concentric  rings,  and  each  entire  mortar  is 
separable  at  pleasure  into  thirteen  separate  pieces,  the  heaviest  of  which  weighs  about 
11  tons,  so  that  the  immense  weight  when  ail  put  together  (about  52  tons)  is  suscep- 
tible of  easy  transport,  on  ordinary  artillery  carriages,  over  rough  country,  or  can  be 
couvenently  shipped,  stowed,  or  landed.  Special  mortar  rafts  for  the  use  of  tbe« 
mortars  at  sea  have  been  designed  by  their  inventor,  and  novel  and  more  precise 
methods  of  pointing,  especially  at  night,  than  hitherto  practised. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  the  practice  in  Turkey  to  make  field  pieces  like  the 
twisted  barrel  of  a  rifle.  One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modem  artillery 
is  the  manufacture,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Armstrong  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  of  field  pieces 
of  this  character,  which  are  breach-loading,  and  have  several  peculiarities  which 
give  them  decided  advantages  over  any  other  piece  of  artillery.  For  a  farther 
description,  see  Rifles. 

Exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  :  — 


Guns 
Gunpowder 


1852. 
No.     181,121 
lbs.  7,140,133 


1853. 
238,767 
9,410,891 


1854. 

2S>6,952 

8,715,213 


1855.  1856. 

181,740  219.636 

8,676,430       10,500,018 

1856. 


Foreign  and  Colonial, 
Gun  stocks  in  the  rough  of  wood      --.....       ewts.  S35 
ARTIFICIAL  STONE.    See  Stone,  Artificial. 
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ARUM  VULGARE.     The   Wakerohin;    Lords  and  Ladiea.     In   the  island  of 
Portland  a  kind  of  arrow  root  is  prepared  from  this  plant     See  Abrow  Root. 

ASBESTUS,  fiT>m  &rffc<rrof,  umxmgtnnable.  CAsbeste,  Fr.;  Asbest^Gemi.)  When  the 
fibres  of  the  fibroos  xarieties  of  ampbibole  are  so  slender  as  to  be  flexible,  it  is  called 
asbestns,  or  amxanthns.  It  is  found  in  Piedmont,  Savoj,  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  Dauphin^, 
Hongary,  Silesia;  also  in  Corsica  so  abundantly  as  to  have  been  made  use  of  by  Dolomieu 
for  packing  minerals;  in  the  United  States,  St.  Kevern  in  Cornwall,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
in  some  of  the  islands  north  of  Scotland,  and  Greenland.  Asbestus  was  manufactured 
ioto  cloth  by  the  ancients,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  its  incombustibility.  This 
doth  was  itted  for  napkins,  which  could  be  cleansed  by  throwing  them  into  the  fire ; 
it  was  also  used  as  the  wick  for  lamps  in  the  ancient  temples  ;  and  it  is  now  used  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  natives  of  Greenland.  It  has  been  proposed  to  make  paper 
of  this  fibrous  substance,  for  tbe  preserration  of  important  matters.  An  Italian, 
Chevalier  Aldini,  constructed  pieces  of  dress  which  are  incombustible.  Those  for  the 
body,  arms,  and  legs  were  formed  out  of  strong  cloth  steeped  in  a  solution  of  alum ; 
while  those  for  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  were  made  of  cloth  of  asbestus.  A  piece  of 
ancieDt  asbestus  cloth,  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
mixing  asbestos  with  other  fibrous  substances ;  but  M.  Aldini  hu  executed  a  piece 
of  nearly  the  same  size,  which  is  superior  to  it,  as  it  contains  no  foreign  substance. 
The  fibres  were  prevented  from  breaking  by  tbe  action  of  steam.  The  cloth  is  made 
loose  in  its  fabric,  and  the  threads  are  about  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
Society  of  Encouragement,  of  Paris,  has  proposed  a  prize  for  the  improvement  of 
asbestus  doth.     The  use  of  it  is  now  (1858)  being  exhibited  in  London. 

ASH.  (^Fnurimit  ezceixL)  Ash  is  superior  to  any  other  British  wood  for  its 
toughness  and  elasticity.  It  is  therefore  used  for  the  frames  of  machines,  for  agricul- 
tnrsd  implements,  and  the  felloes  of  wheels.  This  wood  is  split  into  pieces  for  the 
springs  of  bleachers'  rubbing  boards.  Handspikes,  hammer  handles,  rails  for  chairs, 
&c.,  are  made  from  the  ash.  All  these  and  similar  works  are  much  stronger  when 
they  follow  the  natural  fibre  of  the  wood.  Hoops  are  also  frequently  made  of  the 
yoang  branches  of  the  ash.  Rankine  gives  its  tenacity  as  1 7,000,  and  its  nuMlnliis  of 
elasticity,  or  resistance  to  stretching,  as  1,600,000. 

ASHEiS.  In  commerce,  the  word  ashes  is  applied  to  the  ashes  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances from  which  the  alkalis  are  obtained,  as  Kelp,  Barilla,  &c  (which  see.) 

It  is  the  popular  name  of  the  vegetable  alkali,  potash,  in  an  impure  state,  as  pro- 
cared  from  the  ashes  of  plants  by  lixivtation  and  evaporation.  The  plants  which 
yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  potash  are  wormwood  and  furmitory.  See  Potash, 
Pbablash,  and,  for  the  mode  of  determining  the  value  of  ashes,  ALKALmTRT. 

Our  Importations  of  the  various  kinds  of  Ashrs  were — 

1855. 
Soap  ashes,  cwts.    258 
Wood  ashes,    „         26 
Weed  ashes,    „ 

Unenumerated  ditto,  value  £5302 

and  of  pearl  and  pot  ashes  as  follows  : — 


1856. 

cwts.  1073  {vedasse,  Fr. ;  waidasche^  Germ.) 
„        380 
^£7131 ; 


Countries  from  which  Imported. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

Russia 

Holland   ----- 

Tuscany 

British  North  America      - 
United  States   -         -        -        - 

Cwtg. 
87,604 
6,881 
1,854 
98,774 
10,398 

Cwrg. 
906 

3,604 
86,080 
18,334 

Cwu. 

71,344 

6,473 

109 

207 

Cwts. 
8,671 

2.224 
87,246 
11,673 

1,127 

Other  parts       .        -        -        - 

228 

867 

155,789 

109,791 

78,133 

105,941 

ASHES  OF  PLANTSu  The  ashes  of  all  species  of  woods  and  weeds  are  found 
to  contain  some  alkali,  hence  it  is  that  the  residuary  matter,  after  the  combustion  of 
any  vegetable  matter,  is  found  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  vegetable  growth. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  plants  have  been  selected  from  the  tables 
which  have  been  published,  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Way  and  G.  Ogston,  in  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  " ;  — 
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ASPABA6INE. 


PCM. 

Bmiu. 

Had 

Clow. 

Bain, 
fbio. 

S2r 

Straw. 

BMOmj. 

Oati. 

Root.  LMTCa.    KoQC 

Kem. 

Potasta  -       -       . 

49-43 

36-72 

18*44 

31-90 

29-76 

10-51 

20-07 

17-70 

23-70 

11-56    2I-GB 

37'SS 

*>d«        -       -       - 

8-27 

0-14 

279 

. 

5-26 

103 

4-66 

3-84 

14-75 

12*43      SI  3 

l»-6S 

Line       -       -       - 

5*73 

12*06 

3502 

24*30 

2*88 

6-91 

1-48 

3-54 

11-82 

28-49,    1-90 

»-76 

Magnesia        •       - 

6-92 

6*00 

11-91 

60S 

1106 

1-25 

7-45 

7-33 

3-28 

2-62!    1*79 

3-78 

Sesquioxlde  or  Iron 
Sulphuric  acid 

0-44 

065 

0-98 

0  61 

0  23 

007 

0-51 

0*49 

047 

802     0*92 

6-74 

€•» 

4-28 

3-91 

829 

on 
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0-79 

1-10 

16*13 

10-36:    3*14 

€-« 

Silica      -       .       - 

1-74 

152 

4*03 

3-22 

2-23 

73-57 

82-73 

38*48 

2-60 

8-04      1*40 

0-7S 

Carbonic  acid 

4S8 

1-63 

12*92 

15-20 

0-22 

10-47 

6-18    15« 

IS  I& 

Phosphoric  acid     • 

29-92 

3374 

582 

9*35 

48*21 

5-51 

31-69 

26-46 

9*31 

4-85      I-6S 

8-37 

Chloride   of  potas- 

•mm    -       -       - 

. 

. 

. 

6-24 

• 

. 

. 

0*92 

Chloride  of  sodium 

-      - 

326 

4*13 

0-78 

-      - 

-      • 

•      - 

705 

12-41    49-51 

4<»1 

Tntal  amount 

99-96 

100-00 

99*95 

99-96 

99*96 

99-99 

99-98 

99*96 

9993 

99-96    90-96 

99-9» 

Per-centage  of  ash 

in    the   dry   sub- 

stance ... 

S-60 

2-90 

7-87 

6-37 

2*05 

.     . 

2*90 

2*50 

600 

16-40 

11-32 

5  IS 

Per-cencage  of  ash 

in  the  fresh  sab. 

stance .       -       - 

2-24 

2*54 

6-77 

fi-65 

1-81 

*     *• 

2-25 

»-27 

0-75 

1*97 

I-Ol 

0-T7 

A  kw  additional  analyses,  by  Prof.  Way  and  other  chemists,  are  given  for  the  par- 
pose  of  showing  the  variations  which  exist  in  the  constitnents  of  plants  as  determined 

by  the  analysis  of  their  ashes. 


Potatoes.* 

Lettuce 
Leaves  and 

SUllLf 

Olive-tree 
Wood.t 

Hopi.« 

H-y-J 

SprouU: 
Sprotiis^ 

Potassa  - 
Soda       - 

Lime      -         -        - 
Magnesia 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  - 
Sulphuric  Acid 
Silica    -        -          - 
Carbonic  Acid 
Phosphoric  Acid     - 
Chloride  of  Potassium 
Chloride  of  Sodium - 

25-41 

2*34 
417 
0-50 
4*71 
3C4 

10-38 
12  40 
trace. 

22*37 

18-50 

10*43 

5-68 

2-82 

3-85 

11-86 

9-38 

15-09 

20-60 

63-02 
2-31 

3-09 
382 

477 
1-09 

24-88 

21-59 
4-69 
1-75 
7-27 

19-71 
2-17 

14-47 

3-42 

11-93 
1*07 

14-76 
6-30 
2-75 
0-20 

53*43 

6-34 
2-27 

17-23 
1-19 

23-57 
3-01 
0-28 

43*52 
1119 

Total  Amount 
Per-centage  of  Ash  in 

the  dry  substance 
Per-centage  of  Ash  in 

the  fresh  substance 

10000 
4-86 

99-99 

100-00 
0-58 

9995 
5-95 

100-00 
6-97 
6-15 

100t)O 

The  large  amount  of  silica  found  in  the  grasses,  constituting,  as  it  does,  their  cater 
coating,  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed.  The  variations  in  the  quantities  of  phuephorie 
acid  are  instructive. 

ASPARAGINE.  (C  H"  N>  O*  -i-  2  Aq.  Syn.  Asparamtde,  malamide,  altheioe.) 
A  beautifully  crystallised  substance,  first  found  in  asparagus  juice,  by  Vaoquelin  and 
Robiquet,  in  1805.  It  not  only  exists  in  a  great  number  of  vegetables,  bat  some 
which  do  not  contain  it  naturally  may  be  made  to  afford  it  by  being  grown  in  dark 
damp  cellars.  Many  plants  normally  containing  only  small  quantities  of  it  n^ay  be 
made  to  yield  more  by  being  allowed  to  germinate  in  that  manner.     Among  the 

vegetables  from  which  it  can  be  direcUy  obtained  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

Althcsa  officinalis^  Asparagus  acuti/oliuSt  A.  o/f.,  Atropa  beUadonna,  ConvaUaria  majaiis^ 
C.  midtiflora,  Cynodon,  dactykn^  Ghfcyrrhiza  glabra,  Lactuca  sativa,  Omithogalmm 
caudatum.  Part's  quadri/olia,  Robinia  pseudacaciOj  Solatium  tuberosum,  and  SympSkytum 
off.  The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  some  plants  normally  containing  no 
asparagine,  but  yielding  it  when  allowed  to  germinate  in  darkness  in  damp  cellars: — 
ColuUa   arborescens,    Cyiisus   laburnum,   Ervum  lens.    Genista  junceoy   Hedytarum 


•  Orlepenkerl. 


f  Griepo  kerl. 


t  A  HQlIor. 


*  Way. 


I  Hubert. 


T  W«7. 
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oiiA&rjdUf.  LathvntM  odoratuM,  L.  htifolius,  Pkateolus  vuit/arh,  PUum  satintm,  TVi- 
faiiitm  pratenm,  Vicia  Faba^  and  F.  tativa. 

Preparation. —  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  and  economical  mode  of  procuring 
aspsragine  is  fit>m  the  etiolated  (blanched)  shoots  of  vetches.  When  tney  have 
acquired  a  length  of  two  inches  —  which,  under  favonrahle  circamstanees,  will  be  in 
aboat  three  weeks — they  are  to  be  crushed,  and  the  juice  pressed  out  The  quantity 
yielded  will  be  rather  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  phint.  It  is  then  to 
be  boiled  for  a  short  time,  to  coagulate  the  vegetable  albumen,  snd  strained.  I'his 
clarified  finid  is  to  be  evaporated  until  almost  syrupy,  and  put  aside  to  crystallise. 
The  product  is  at  first  brown,  but  by  washing  with  cold  water,  afterwards  dissolving 
in  botUng  water,  and  subsequent  crystallisation,  it  may  be  obtained  pure.  If,  previous 
to  patting  the  hot  fluid  aside  to  crystallise,  a  little  pure  animal  charcoal  be  added, 
and  the  whole  be  digested  a  short  time,  and  then  filtered,  the  crystals  will  be  obtained 
brilliantly  white  at  one  operation.  Some  chemists  advise  the  germination  to  be 
allowed  to  go  much  further  than  was  mentioned  above,  so  that  the  shoots  may  be  as 
long  as  1 5  inches.  The  crystals  obtained  by  the  process  given  have  the  formula 
C^  H*  N*  C-i-  8  Aq.,  but  the  water  is  expelled  at  SI 2^.  Dry  asparagine  was  for  some 
time  regarded  as  the  amide  of  malic  acid ; — that  is  to  say,  neutral  malate  of  ammonia 
minus  four  equivalents  of  water ;  but  recent  researches  have  demonstrated  that  this 
identity  does  not  exist  It  is  remarkable  that,  nevertheless,  malic  acid  is  formed 
when  a  nitric  solution  of  asparagine  is  treated  with  nitric  oxide  gas.  Asparagine 
possesses  the  peculiarity  of  behaving  like  a  base  towards  strong  oxides  and  like  an 
acid  towards  bases.  The  crystals  obtained  by  the  method  given  contain,  in  the  100 
parts,  carbon  32*00,  hydrogen  6*67,  nitrogen  18*67,  oxygen  42*66.  IXrted  at  SIS^', 
it  has  the  following  composition  :  carbon  36*36,  hydrogen  6'06|  nitrogen  21*21, 
oxygen  36-37.— C.  6.  W. 

ASPHAXTIC  1{ASTIC,  used  in  Paris  for  large  works,  is  brought  down  the 
Rhone  from  Pyrimont,  near  Lyssell.  It  is  composed  of  nearly  pure  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  about  9  or  10  per  cent  of  bitumen. 

When  in  a  state  of  powder  it  is  mixed  with  about  7  per  cent  of  bitumen  or  mineral 
pitch,  found  near  the  same  spot  The  powdered  asphalt  is  mixed  with  the  bitamen  in 
a  melted  state  along  with  clean  gravel,  and  consistency  is  given  to  pour  it  into  moulds. 
Sulphur  added  to  about  1  per  cent  makes  it  very  brittle.  The  asphalt  is  ductile,  and 
has  elasticity  to  enable  it,  with  the  small  stones  sifted  upon  it,  to  resist  ordinary  wear. 
Walls  having  cracked,  and  parts  having  fallen,  the  asphalte  has  been  seen  to  stretch 
and  not  crack.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  mineral  leather.  The  son  and 
rain  do  not  appear  to  affect  it;  and  it  answers  for  abattoir*  and  barracks,  keeps 
vermin  down,  and  is  uninjured  by  the  kicking  of  horses. 

A  large  roof  has  been  formed  in  Paris,  for  a  store  for  the  Government  food,  entirely 
of  earthenware  tiles,  and  without  timber,  the  tiles  being  9  inches  long  and  5  wide. 
The  arch  is  covered  with  a  concrete  of  lime,  sand,  and  gravel ;  then  with  a  thin  coat 
of  hydrauUc  mortar;  over  this,  when  dry,  canvas  was  tightly  stretched ;  asphaltic 
mastic  was  poured  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  and  this  formed  the  finished  surface  of  the 
roof.  The  strength  of  the  roof  has  been  purposely  tested  to  bear  six  tons  withont 
yielding,  and  has  borne  the  accidental  fall  of  a  stack  of  chimneys,  with  the  only  eflect 
of  bruising  the  mastic,  readily  repaired. 

ASPHALTUM.  {Biiume  or  Asphalu,  Fr.;  Asphalt,  Germ.)  Mineral  Pitch;  so 
called  from  the  lake  Asphaltites  ;  a  variety  of  bitumen,  arising  from  one  of  the  many 
peculiar  changes  of  vegetable  matter.  Asphaltum,  in  common  with  other  varieties  of 
bitumen,  is  a  form  of  hydrocarbon  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  the  trans- 
formation of  carbonaceous  matter,  like  all  combustible  bodies  of  the  same  class. 
Composition,  C*  H*.  It  is  a  solid  black  or  brownish-black  substance,  possessing  a 
bright  conehoidal  fracture.  It  fuses  at  212^  F.,  burning  with  a  brilliant  flame  and 
emitting  a  bituminous  odour.  Specific  gravity  »  1  to  1*2.  Asphaltum  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  about  five  times  its  weight  of  naphtha.  See  BrrCMEN  of 
JuDEA  and  Jrws'  PrrcH. 

This  solid  shining  bitumen,  of  a  deep  black  colour  when  broken,  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Egypt  A  thin  piece  appears  of  a  reddish  colour  when  held  to  the  light ; 
when  cold,  it  has  no  odour ;  by  a  moderate  heat  or  by  friction,  the  odour  is  slight ; 
folly  heated,  it  liquefies,  swells,  and  bums  with  a  thick  smoke ;  the  odour  given  is 
acrid,  strong,  and  disagreeable. 

Spirits  of  wine  dissolves  pitch,  but  only  takes  a  pale  colour  with  asphaltum.  It  is 
readily  procured  at  Mocha. 

In  the  arts,  asphaltom  is  used  as  a  component  of  japan  varnish.  It  is  likewise 
employed  as  a  cement  for  lining  cisterns,  and  for  pavements,  as  a  substitute  for  flag- 
stones.—H.  W.  B. 
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The  following  quantities  of  Asphaltam,  or  Bitumen  Judaicum,  were  imported  into 
Great  Britain  — in  1855,  1674  tons;  in  1856,  2707  tons,  of  which  2573  tons  were 
from  France. 

ASSAY  and  ASSAYING.  (Coupellation,  Fr.;  Ablreiben  auf  der  cap^  Gem.) 
This  is  the  process  by  which  the  quality  of  gold  and  silrer  bullion,  coin,  plate,  or 
trinkets  is  ascertained  with  precision. 

The  art  of  assaying  gold  and  silver  by  the  cupel  is  founded  upon  the  feeble  affinity 
which  these  metsis  l^ve  for  oxygen,  in  comparison  with  copper,  tin,  and  the  other 
cheaper  metals  ;  and  on  the  tendency  which  the  latter  metals  have  to  oxidise  rapidly 
in  contact  with  lead  at  a  high  temperature,  and  sink  with  it  into  any  porous  eaithy 
vessel  in  a  thin  glassy  or  vitriform  state.  The  porous  vessel  may  be  made  either  of 
wood-ashes,  f^eed  from  their  soluble  matter  by  washing  with  water ;  or,  preferably,  of 
burned  bones  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

Quantity  of  Lead  to  he  employed  for  Alloys  (M.  D'Arcet). 


Alloy. 

LeadforlofAlIny. 

Ratio  of  the  Copper  to 

Silver. 

Copper. 

1000 

0 

A 

0 

950 

50 

3 

1  :60 

900 

100 

7 

1 :70 

800 

200 

10 

1 :50 

700 

300 

12 

1 :40 

600 

400 

14 

1 :35 

600 

500 

16  or  17 

1  :32 

400 

600 

16-17 

1  :  26-7 

300 

700 

16  —  17 

1  :  22-9 

200 

800 

16—17 

1  :20 

100 

900 

16  —  17 

1 :  17-8 

0 

1000 

16—17 

1  :  16 

Bismuth  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  lead  in  cupellation ;  two  parts  of  it  being 
nearly  ei^uivalent  to  three  of  lead.  But  its.  higher  price  will  prevent  its  general 
introduction  among  assay  masters. 

We  begin  this  assay  process  by  weighing,  in  a  delicate  balance,  a  certain  weight  of 
the  metallic  alloy  ;  a  gramme  (  =  15*432  gr. )  is  usually  taken  in  France,  and  12  grains 
in  this  country.  This  weight  is  wrapped  up  in  a  slip  of  lead  foil  or  paper,  shoold  il 
consist  of  several  fragments.  This  small  parcel,  thus  enveloped,  is  then  laid  in  a 
watch  glass  or  a  capsule  of  copper,  and  there  is  added  to  it  the  proportion  of  lead 
suited  to  the  quality  of  alloy  to  be  assayed ;  there  1»eing  less  lead,  the  finer  the  silver 
is  presumed  to  be.  Those  who  are  much  in  the  habit  of  cupellation  can  make  good 
guesses  in  this  way ;  though  it  is  still  guess-work,  and  often  leads  to  considerable 
error,  for  if  too  much  lead  be  used  for  the  proportion  of  baser  metal  present,  a  portion 
of  the  silver  is  wasted ;  but  if  too  little,  then  the  whole  of  the  copper,  &c.  is  not 
carried  off,  and  the  button  of  fine  silver  remains  more  or  less  impure.  The  most 
expert  and  experienced  assayer  by  the  cupel  produces  merely  a  series  of  approximate 
conjectural  results,  which  fall  short  of  chemical  demonstration  and  certainty  in  every 
instance.  The  lead  must  be,  in  all  cases,  entirely  free  from  silver,  being  such  as  has 
been  revived  from  pure  litharge ;  otherwise  errors  of  the  most  serious  lund  would  be 
occasioned  in  the  assays. 

The  best  cupels  weigh  12^  grammes,  or  193  grains.  The  cupels  allow  the  fused 
oxides  to  flow  through  them  as  through  a  fine  sieve,  but  are  impermeable  to  the 
particles  of  metals ;  and  thus  the  former  pass  readily  down  into  their  substance,  while 
the  latter  remain  upon  their  surface ;  a  phenomenon  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
glassy  oxides  moistening,  as  it  were,  the  bone-ash  powder,  whereas  the  metals  can 
contract  no  adherence  with  it  Hence  also  the  liquid  metals  preserve  a  hemispherical 
shape  in  the  cupels,  as  quicksilver  does  in  a  cup  of  glass,  while  the  fused  oxide  spreads 
over,  and  penetrates  their  substance,  like  water.  A  cupel  may  be  regarded,  in  some 
measure,  as  a  filter  permeable  only  to  certain  liquids.    ^ 

If  we  put  into  a  cupel,  therefore,  two  metals,  of  which  the  one  is  unalterable  in  the 
air,  the  other  susceptible  of  oxidisement,  and  of  producing  a  very  fusible  oxide,  it  is 
obvious  that,  by  exposing  both  to  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  we  shall  succeed  in 
sepai'ating  them.  We  should  also  succeed,  though  the  oxide  were  infusible,  by  phicing 
it  in  contact  with  another  one,  which  muy  render  it  fusible.    In  both  cases,  however. 
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the  metal  from  which  ve  with,  to  part  the  oxides  most 
not  be  volatile ;  it  should  also  melt,  and  form  a  buttoa 
at  the  heat  of  cupellation ;  for  otherwise  it  would  con- 
tinoe  disaeminated,  attached  to  the  portion  of  oxide 
spread  over  the  cupel,  and  incapable  of  being  collected. 

The  fumaoe  and  implements  used  for  assaying  in  the 
Bojal  Mint  and  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  in  the  city  of  London, 
are  the  following  :  — 

▲  AAA  (fig.  117)  is  a  front  eleratton  of  an  assay 
furnace :  a  a,  a  view  of  one  of  the  two  iron  rollers  on 
which  the  furnace  rests,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is 
mored  forward  or  backward ;  b,  the  ash-pit ;  c  c  are  the 
ash-pit  dampers,  which  are  moved  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion towards  each  other  for  regulating  the  draught  of  the 
furnace;  d^  the  door,  or  opening,  by  which  the  cupels 
and  assays  are  introduced  into  the  muffle ;  e,  a  movable 
funnel  or  chimney  by  which  the  draught  of  the  furnace  is  increased. 

B  B  B  B  (Jiff.  118)  is  a  perpendicular  section  of  ySjr.  1 17 ;  a  cr,  end  view  of  the  rollers  j 
6,  the  ash-pit ;  c,  one  of  the  ash-pit  dampers ;  d^  the 
grate,  over  which  is  the  plate  upon  which  the 
mnffle  rests*  and  which  is  covered  with  loam  nearly 
one  inch  thick ;  /,  the  muffle  in  section,  represent- 
ing the  situation  of  the  cupels ;  ^,  the  mouth-plate, 
and  upon  it  are  laid  pieces  of  charcoal,  which,  during 
the  process,  are  ignited,  and  heat  the  air  that  is 
allowed  to  pass  over  the  cupels,  as  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  the  sequel ;  k,  the  interior  of  the 
furnaee,  exhibiting  the  fueL 

The  total  hei^tof  the  furnace  is  2  feet  6]  inches ; 
from  the  bottom  to  the  grate,  6  inches ;  the  grate, 
muffle,  plate,  and  bed  of  loam,  with  which  it  is 
covercMd,  3  inches ;  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
grate  to  the  commencement  of  the  funnel «,  fig.  1 1 7, 
214  inches;  the  funnel  «,  6  inches.  The  square 
of  the  furnace  which  receives  the  muffle  and  fuel 
is  1  If  inches  by  15  inches.  The  external  sides  of  the  furnace  are  made  of  plates  of 
wroagbt  iron,  and  are  lined  with  a  2-inch  fire-brick. 

c  c  c  c  (Jig.  119)  is  a  horizontal  section  of  the  furnace  over  the  grate,  showing  the 
width  of  the  mouth-piece,  or 
plate  of  wfooght  iron,  which  is 
6  inches,  and  me  opening  which 
receives  the  muffle -plate. 

Fig.  120  represents  the  muf- 
fle or  pot,  which  is  12  inches 
long,  6  inches  broad  inside  j 
in  the  clear  6]  :  in  height  4j  in- 
side measore,  and  nearly  5^  in 
the  clear. 

Fig.  121,  the  muffle-plate,  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  bottom  of  the  muffle. 

Fig.  122  is  a  representation  of  the  sliding-door  of  the  mouth-plate,  as  shown  at  d, 
in  Jig.  117. 
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Fig.  123,  a  front  view  of  the  mouth -plate  or  piece,  d^fig.  117. 
Fig.  124,  a  representation  of  the  mode  of  the  making,  or  shutting  up  with  pieces  of 
charcoal,  the  mouth  of  tlie  furnace. 
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Fifi  125,  the  teaser  for  cleaning  the  grate. 

Fig,  126,  a  larger  teaser,  which  is  introdaced  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  for  keeping 
a  complete  supply  of  charcoal  around  the  muffle. 
Fig.  127,  the  tongs  used  for  charging  the  assays  into  the  cups. 
Fig,  128  represents  a  board  of  wood  used  as  a  register,  and  is  divided  into  45  eqoal 
compartments,  upon  which  the  assays  are  placed  previously  to  their  being  introdaced 
into  the  furnace.  When  the  operation  is  performed,  the  cupels  are  placed  in  the  fur- 
nace in  situations  corresponding  to  these  assays  on  the  board.  By  this  mesnt  all 
confusion  is  avoided,  and  without  this  regularity  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserre 
the  accuracy  which  the  delicate  operations  of  the  assayer  require. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  a  small  assay  furnace  invented  by  Messn. 
Anfrye  and  D' Arcet,  of  Paris.  They  term  it,  h  petit  Foumeau  a  Coupelle,  Fig.  129 
represents  this  furnace,  and  it  is  composed  of  a  chimney  or  pipe  or  wrought  iron,  a, 
and  of  the  furnace,  b.  It  is  17}  inches  high,  and  7}  inches  wide.  The  fonace  is 
formed  of  three  pieces ;  of  a  dome,  a;  the  body  of  the  furnace,  b  ;  and  the  ash  pit,  c, 
which  is  used  as  the  base  of  the  furnace,  ^o«.  129  and  130.  The  principal  piece,  or 
body  of  the  furnace,  b,  has  the  form  of  a  hollow  tower,  or  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  flit- 
tened  equally  at  the  two  opposite  sides  parallel  to  the  axis,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 

I ,  horizontal  lectioo  ii 

*23  ellipticaL     The  foot 

which  supports  it  is  a 
hollow  tmncatedcoae, 
flattened  in  like  nao- 
ner  upon  the  two  op- 
posite sides,  and  hav- 
ing conseqnentlj  for 
its  basis  two  ellipies 
of  differeot  diameten: 
the  smallest  onght  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  the 
furnace,  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  latter 
may  exactly  fit  it.  The 
dome,  which  forms  an 
arch  above  the  fur- 
nace, has  also  its  base 
elliptical,  whilst  that 
of  the  superior  orifice, 
by  which  the  smoke 
goes  out,  preserves  the 
6  cylindricidform.  The 
tube  of  wrought  iron 
is  18  inches  long,  and 
2J  inches  in  diameter, 
having  one  of  its  ends 
a  little  enlarged,  and 
slightly  conical,thati| 
may  be  exactly  fitted 
or  Jointed  upon  the 
upper  pan  of  the  fflr- 
nace  dome,  d  {fig- 1 29> 
At  the  union  of  the 
-  conical  andcyUndncai 

parts  the  tube,  there  is  placed  a  small  gallery  of  iron,  e,  figs.  129,  130.  (Sec  alsoa 
plan  of  Wyfig.  131.)  This  gallery  is  both  ingenious  and  useful.  Upon  it  are  placed 
the  cupels,  which  are  thus  anneiJed  during  the  ordinary  work  of  the  fumacf,  that 
they  may  be  introduced  into  the  muffle  when  it  is  brought  into  its  proper  degree  of 
heat  A  little  above  this  gallery  is  a  door,/,  by  which,  i£  thought  proper,  the  char- 
coal could  be  introduced  into  the  furnace;  above  that  there  is  placed  at ^ a  throttle 
valve,  which  is  used  for  regulating  the  draught  of  the  furnace  at  pleasure.  Messn. 
Anfrye  and  D' Arcet  say,  that,  to  give  the  furnace  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  so  »s 
to  work  the  assays  of  gold,  the  tube  must  be  about  18  inches  above  the  gallery  fof 
annealing  or  heating  the  cupels.  The  circular  opening  in  the  dome,  h  (fig-  V29,  and 
as  seen  m  section  fig,  130),  is  used  to  introduce  the  charcoal  into  the  furnace:  it  is 
also  used  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  and  to  arrange  the  charcoal  roond  the 
muffle.  This  opening  is  kept  shut  during  the  working  of  the  furnace,  with  the 
mouth-piece,  of  which  the  face  is  seen  at  n^fig,  130. 
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The  section  of  the  faniace,^^.  130,  presents  seTeral  openings,  the  principal  of  which 
18  that  of  the  muiBe ;  it  is  placed  at  i  $  it  is  shat  with  the  semicircular  door  in,  fig,  129, 
and  seen  in  the  section  m^fig.  130.  In  fhmt  of  this  opening,  is  the  table  or  shelf 
upon  which  the  door  of  the  mnfBe  is  made  to  advance  or  recede.  The  letter  9,  fig, 
130«  shows  the  fiioe,  side,  and  cross  section  of  the  shelf,  which  makes  part  of  the  fur- 
nace. Immediately  under  the  shelf  is  a  horisontal  slit,  /,  which  is  pierced  at  the  level 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  grate,  and  used  for  the  introduction  of  a  slender  rod  of  iron, 
that  the  grate  may  he  easily  kept  dean.  This  opening  is  shot  at  pleasure,  by  the 
wedge  represented  at  kfig»'  129  and  130. 

Upon  the  hack  of  the  nimace  is  a  horiaontal  slit,  p^fig.  130,  which  supports  the 
fire  brick,  j^  and  upon  which  the  end  of  the  muffle,  if  necessary,  may  rest ;  ^fig*  130, 
is  the  opening  in  the  fVimace  where  the  muffle  is  placed. 

The  plan  of  the  grate  of  the  furnace  is  an  ellipse :  fig,  132  is  a  horizontal  yiew  of 
it.  Tikt  dimensions  of  that  ellipsis  determine  the  general  form  of  the  furnace,  and 
thickiiesB  of  the  grate.  To  give  strength  and  solidity  to  the  grate,  it  is  encircled  by 
a  bar  or  hoop  of  iron.  There  is  a  groore  in  which  the  hoop  of  iron  is  fixed.  The 
holes  of  the  grate  are  truncated  cones,  haying  the  greater  base  below,  that  the  ashes 
may  more  easily  fait  into  the  ash-pit  The  letter  v^fig,  130,  shows  the  form  of  these 
hole&  The  grate  is  supported  by  a  small  bank  or  shelf,  making  part  of  the  furnace, 
as  seen  at  Oyfig,  130. 

The  ash-pit,  c,  has  an  opening,  y,  in  front,  fig,  130 ;  and  is  shut  when  necessary 
by  the  month- piece,  r^figa-  129  and  130. 

To  giye  strength  and  solidity  to  the  famace,  it  is  bound  with  hoops  of  iron,  at 
bbb  b^fig.  129. 
^1^  133, 134,  135,  are  views  of  the  muffle. 
Fig,  136  is  a  view  of  a  crucible  for  annealing  gold. 

Fig»,  137,  138,  139,  are  copels  of  various  sizes,  to  be  used  in  the  famace.  They 
are  the  same  as  those  used  by  assay  ers  in  their  ordinary  furnaces. 

Figs,  140  and  141  are  views  of  the  hand-shovels,  used  for  filling  the  furnace  with 
charooal ;  they  should  be  made  of  such  size  and  form  as  to  fit  the  opening  A,  in^^. 
129  and  130. 

The  smaller  pincers  or  tongs,  by  which  the  assays  are  charged  into  the  cupels,  and 
by  which  the  latter  are  withdrawn  from  the  famace,  as  well  as  the  teaser  for  cleansing 
the  grate  of  the  furnace,  are  similar  to  those  used  at  the  British  Mint 

In  the  furnace  of  the  Mint  above  described,  the  number  of  assays  that  can  be  made 
at  one  time  is  45.  The  same  number  of  cupels  is  put  into  the  muffle.  The  fumace 
is  then  filled  with  charcoal  to  the  top,  and  upon  this  are  laid  a  few  pieces  already 
ignited.  In  the  coarse  of  three  hours,  a  little  more  or  less  according  to  circum- 
sunces,  the  whole  is  ignited ;  during  which  period  the  muffle,  which  is  made  of  fire- 
clay, is  gradually  heated  to  redness,  and  is  prevented  from  cracking,  which  a  less 
regular  or  more  sudden  increase  of  temperature  would  not  fail  doing  :  Uie  cupels,  also, 
become  properly  annealed.  All  moisture  being  dispelled,  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to 
receive  the  piece  of  silver  or  gold  to  be  assayed. 

The  greater  care  that  is  exercised  in  this  operation,  the  less  liable  is  the  assayer  to 
acddents  ttom  the  breaking  of  the  muffle ;  which  it  is  both  expensive  and  troublesome 
to  fit  properly  into  the  fumace. 

The  cupels  used  in  the  assay  process  are  made  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  bones  (phos- 
phate of  hme).  In  the  Royal  Mint,  the  cores  of  ox-horn  are  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  the  ashes  produced  are  about  four  times  the  expense  of  the  bone-ash  used 
in  the  process  of  cupellation  on  a  large  scale.  So  much  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
of  an  sssay  of  gold  or  silver,  where  a  mass  of  15  lbs.  troy  in  the  first,  and  60  lbs.  troy 
in  the  second  instance,  is  determined  by  the  analysis  of  a  portion  not  exceeding  20 
troy  grains,  that  every  precaution  which  the  longest  experience  has  suggested  is  used 
to  obtain  an  accurate  result  Hence  the  attention  paid  to  the  selection  of  the  most 
proper  materials  for  making  the  cupels. 

The  cupels  are  formed  in  a  circular  mould  made  of  cast  steel,  very  nicely  turned, 
by  which  means  they  are  easily  freed  fh>m  the  mould  when  struck.  The  bcme-ash  is 
used  moistened  with  a  quantity  of  water,  sufiicient  to  make  the  particles  adhere  firmly 
together.  The  circular  mould  is  filled,  and  pressed  level  with  its  surface;  after 
which,  a  pestle  or  rammer,  having  its  end  nicely  turned,  of  a  globular  or  convex 
shape,  and  of  a  size  equal  to  the  degree  of  concavity  wished  to  be  made  in  the  cupel 
for  the  reception  of  the  assay,  is  placed  upon  the  ashes  in  the  mould,  and  strack  with 
a  hammer  until  the  cupel  is  properly  formed.  These  cupels  are  sJlowed  to  dry  in 
the  air  for  some  time  before  they  arc  used.  If  the  weather  is  fine,  a  fortnight  will  be 
sufficient 

An  assay  may  prove  defective  for  several  reasons.     Sometimes  the  button  or  bead 
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sends  forth  crystalline  yegetations  on  its  surface  with  such  force  as  to  make  one  top* 
pose  a  portion  of  the  silver  may  be  thrown  oat  of  the  cupel,  technicallj  called 
** spitting"  When  the  surfiice  of  the  bead  is  doll  and  flat,  the  assay  is consideRd  to 
have  been  too  hot,  and  it  indicates  a  loss  of  silver  in  fames.  When  the  tint  of  the 
bead  is  not  aniform,  when  its  inferior  snrfiuse  is  babbly,  when  yellow  scales  of  oxide 
of  lead  remain  on  the  bottom  of  the  cupel,  and  the  beail  adheres  strongly  to  it,— by 
these  signs  it  is  judged  that  the  assay  has  been  too  cold,  and  that  the  sUver  retains 
some  lead. 

Lastly,  the  assay  is  thought  to  be  good  if  the  bead  is  of  a  round  form,  if  its  opper 
surface  is  brilliant,  if  its  lower  surface  is  granular  and  of  a  dead  white,  and  if  it  sepa- 
rates readily  from  the  cupeL 

After  the  lead  is  put  into  the  cupel,  it  gets  immediately  covered  with  a  coat  of 
oxide,  which  resists  the  admission  of  the  silver  to  be  assayed  into  the  melted  metal; 
so  that  the  alloy  cannot  form.  When  a  bit  of  silver  is  laid  on  a  lead  bath  in  this 
predicamant,  we  see  it  swim  about  for  a  long  time  without  dissolving.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  result,  the  silver  is  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  paper ;  and  the  earbnretted 
hydrogen  generated  by  its  combustion  reduces  the  film  of  the  lead  oxide,  gives  tk 
bath  imm^iately  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  and  enables  the  two  metals  lesdilj  to 
combine. 

As  the  heat  rises,  the  oxide  of  lead  flows  round  about  over  the  sui^Me,  till  it  is 
absorbed  by  the  cupeL  When  the  lead  is  wasted  to  a  certain  degree,  a  very  thin  film 
of  it  only  remains  on  the  silver,  which  causes  the  iridescent  appearance  like  the 
colours  of  soap-bubbles — a  phenomenon  called,  by  the  old  chemists,  fnlguration. 

When  the  cupel  cools  in  the  progress  of  the  assay,  the  oxygenation  of  the  lead  ceases ; 
and,  instead  of  a  very  liquid  vitreous  oxide,  an  imperfectly  melted  oxide  is  formed, 
which  the  cupel  cannot  absorb.  To  correct  a  cold  assay,  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace  ought  to  be  raised,  and  pieces  of  paper  put  into  the  cupel,  till  the  oxide 
of  lead  which  adheres  to  it  be  reduced.  On  keeping  up  the  heat,  the  assay  vili 
resume  iu  ordinary  train. 

Pure  silver  almost  sdways  vegetates.  Some  traces  of  copper  destroy  this  proper^, 
which  is  obviously  due  to  the  oxygen  which  the  silver  can  absorb  while  it  is  in 
fusion,  and  which  is  disengaged  the  moment  it  solidifies.  An  excess  of  lead,  hj 
removing  all  the  copper  at  an  early  stage,  tends  to  cause  the  vegetation. 

The  brightening  is  caused  by  the  heat  evolved  when  the  button  passes  from  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  state.    Many  other  substances  present  the  same  phenomenon. 

In  the  above  operation  it  is  necessary  to  employ  lead  which  is  very  pure,  or  at  least 
free  fh>m  silver.  This  is  called  poor  lead,  I  have  found  the  lead  reduced  from 
Pattison*s  *'oxy chloride*'  to  be  more  free  from  silver  than  any  that  I  could  obtain  by 
any  other  means ;  the  lead  reduced  fVom  the  litharge  of  commerce  usually  contains 
from  10  to  15  dwts.  of  silver  per  ton. 

It  has  been  observed  at  all  times,  that  the  oxide  of  lead  carries  off  with  it,  into  the 
cupel,  a  little  silver  in  the  state  of  an  oxide.  This  effect  becomes  less,  or  even  disap- 
pears, when  there  is  some  copper  remaining ;  and  the  more  copper,  the  less  chance 
there  is  of  any  silver  being  lost  The  loss  of  silver  increases,  on  the  other  band,  vlth 
the  dose  of  lead.  Hence  the  reason  why  it  is  so  important  to  proportion  the  lead  vith 
a  precision  which,  at  first  sight,  would  appear  to  be  superfluous.  Hence,  also,  the 
reason  of  the  attempts  which  have,  of  late  years,  been  made  to  change  the  whole 
system  of  silver  assays,  and  to  have  recourse  to  a  method  exempt  fVom  the  above 
causes  of  error. 

M.  D*  Arcet,  charged  by  the  Commission  of  the  Mint  in  Paris  to  examine  into  the 
justice  of  the  reclamations  made  by  the  French  silversmiths  against  the  public  sssays, 
ascertained  that  they  were  well  founded ;  and  that  the  results  of  eupellation  gave  for 
the  alloys  between  897  and  903  thousandths  (the  limits  of  their  standard  coin)  on 
inferior  standard,  by  from  4  to  5  thousandth  parts,  fh)m  the  standard  or  title  vhich 
should  result  from  the  absolute  or  actual  alloy. 

The  mode  of  assay  shows,  in  fact,  that  an  ingot  experimentally  composed  of  900 
thousandths  of  fine  silver  said  100  thousandths  of  copper,  appears,  by  eupellation,  to 
be  only,  at  the  utmost,  896  or  897  thousandths ;  whereas  fine  silver  of  1000  thoa- 
sandths  comes  out  nearly  of  its  real  standard.  Consequently,  a  director  of  the  BTmt 
who  should  compound  his  alloy  with  fine  silver  would  be  obliged  to  employ  903  or 
904  thousandths,  in  order  that,  by  the  assay  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Mint,  it  should 
appear  to  have  the  standard  of  900  thousandths.  These  3  or  4  thousandths  won)d 
be  lost  to  him,  since  they  would  be  disguised  by  the  mode  of  assay,  the  definitive 
criterion  of  the  quantity  of  silver,  of  which  the  Government  keeps  count  from  the 
coiner  of  the  money. 

From  experiments  subsequently  made  by  M.  D'Arcet,  it  appears  that  silver  assays 
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alvajs  snffBT  a  Ion  of  the  predoos  metal,  which  yaries  with  the  standard  of  the  alloy. 
It  is  1  thousandth  for  fine  silyer, 

4*3  thousandths  for  silrer  of  900  thousandths, 

4*9  M  »»  SOO  „ 

4-2  n  H  500  H 

and  diminishes  thereafter,  progressively,  till  the  alloy  contains  only  100  thoosandths 
of  uWer,  at  which  point  the  loss  is  only  0*4. 

Assays  requested  by  the  Commission  of  the  Paris  Mint,  from  the  assayers  of  the 
principal  Royal  liGnts  in  Europe,  to  which  the  same  alloys,  synthetically  compounded, 
were  sent,  afforded  the  results  inscribed  in  the  following  Table :  — 


Namef  of  the  Assayen. 

Citfet  whnre  they 
nude. 

Staodards  found  for  the  Mathematical  AUoyi. 

950  Hfll. 

900  Mill. 

800  Mm. 

F.  de  Gastenhole,  Mint  As- 

saycr     -        -         -        - 

Vienna  - 

946*20 

898-40 

795-10 

A.R.yenra£x,ditto  - 

Biadrid  - 

944-40 

893-70 

789-20 

D.  M.  Cabrera,  Assayer  in 

Spain     .         -         -        - 

Ditto    - 

944-40 

893-70 

788-60 

Aisayer    -        -        -        - 

Amsterdam     - 

94700 

89500 

795-00 

Mr.  Bingley,  Assay  Master 

London  - 

946-25 

896-25 

794-25 

Mr.  Johnson,  Aasayer 

Ditto    - 

9S8S3 

888*50 

783*33 

Inspector  of  the  Mint  - 

Utrecht  - 

94500 

896-50 

799-00 

Aisayer  of  the  Mint  - 

Naples    - 

94500 

891-00 

787-00 

Assairer  of  Trade 

Ditto  - 

945-00 

891*00 

787-00 

Assayer  of  the  M'mt  - 

Hamburg 

946-4i 

897-^1 

798-a 

Ditto         -         -        -        - 

Altona  - 

942) 

89400 

790 

These  results,  as  well  as  those  in  still  grater  numbers,  obtained  from  the  ablest 
Parisian  assayers,  upon  identical  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  prove  that  the  mode  of 
assay  applied  to  them  brings  out  the  standard  too  low  ;  and  further,  that  the  quantity 
of  silver  masked  or  disguised,  is  not  uniform  for  these  different  eminent  assay  masters. 
An  alloy,  for  example,  at  the  standard  of  900  thousandths  is  judged 

at  the  Mint  of  Paris  to  have  a  standard  of  895-6  mill. 
„  Vienna  „  898-4    „ 

„  Madrid  „  898-7     „ 

„  Naples  „  891-0    „ 

The  fact  thus  so  clearly  made  out,  of  a  loss  in  the  standard  of  silver  bullion  and  com, 
merits  the  most  serious  attention;  and  it  will  appear  astonishing,  perhaps,  that  a  thing 
recnrrtDg  every  day  should  have  remained  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  dark.  In  reality, 
however,  the  fact  is  not  new;  as  the  very  numerous  and  well-made  experiments 
of  Tillet  from  1760  to  1763,  which  are  related  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  show,  in  the  silver  assays,  a  loss  still  greater  than  that  which  was  experienced 
iQ  the  laboratory  of  the  Conmiission  of  the  French  Mint  But  he  thought  that,  as 
the  error  was  common  to  the  nations  in  general,  it  was  not  worth  while  or  prudent  to 
introduce  any  innovation. 

A  mode  of  assaying  to  give  with  certainty  the  standard  of  silver  bullion,  should  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  yariable  circumstances  of  temperature,  and  the  unknown 
proportions  of  copper,  so  difficult  to  regulate  by  the  mere  judgment  of  the  senses.  The 
process  bj  the  humid  way,  recommended  to  the  Royal  Mint  in  1829,  and  exhibited 
as  to  its  principlf«  before  the  Right  Honourable  John  Herries,  then  Master,  in 
1830,  has  all  the  precision  and  certainty  we  could  wish.  It  is  founded  on  the  well- 
known  property  which  silver  has,  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  to  be  precipitated  in 
a  chloride  of  silver  quite  insoluble  by  a  solution  of  sea  salt  or  by  muriatic  acid ;  but, 
instead  of  determining  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  would  be  somewhat 
uncertain  and  rather  tedious  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  drying  it,  we  take  the 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  sea  salt  which  has  been  necessary  for  the  precipitation  of 
the  silver.  To  put  the  process  in  execution,  a  liquor  is  prepared  composed  of  water 
and  sea  salt  in  such  proportions  that  1000  measures  of  this  liquor  may  precijpitate 
completely  12  grains  of  silver,  perfectly  pure  or  of  the  standard  1000,  previously 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  The  liquor  thus  prepared  gives,  immediately,  the  true 
standard  of  any  alloy  whatever,  of  silver  and  copper,  by  the  quantity  of  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  precipitate  12  grains  of  this  alloy.     If,  for  example,  905  measures 
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have  been  required  to  precipitate  the  12  graiim  of  alloy,  its  standard  would  be  905 
thousandths. 

The  process  by  the  humid  way  is,  so  to  speak,  independent  of  the  operator,  the 
manipulations  are  so  easy ;  and  the  term  of  the  operation  is  very  distinctly  announced 
by  the  absence  of  any  sensible  nebulosities  on  the  affusion  of  sea  salt  into  the  siWer 
solution,  while  there  remains  in  it  one  quarter  of  a  thousandth  of  metal.  The  process 
is  not  tedious,  and  in  experienced  hands  it  may  rival  the  cupel  in  rapidity  :  it  has 
the  advantage  over  the  cupel  as  being  more  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  operators, 
and  of  not  requiring  a  long  apprenticeship.  It  is  particularly  useful  to  such  assayers 
as  have  only  a  few  assays  to  make  daily,  as  it  will  cost  them  very  little  time  and 
expense. 

By  agitating  briskly,  during  two  minutes,  the  liquid  rendered  milky  hj  the  pre- 
cipitation of  3ie  chloride  of  silver,  it  may  be  sufficiently  clarified  to  enable  ns  to 
appreciate,  after  a  few  moments  of  repose,  the  disturbance  that  can  be  produced  in 
it  by  the  addition  of  1000th  of  a  grain  of  silver.  Filtration  is  more  efficacions  than 
agitation,  especially  when  it  is  employed  afterwards :  it  may  be  sometimes  used ;  but 
agitation,  which  is  much  more  prompt,  is  generally  sufficient  The  presence  of  lead 
and  copper,  or  any  other  metal,  except  mercury,  has  no  perceptible  influence  on  the 
quantity  of  sea  Kilt  necessary  to  precipitate  the  silver ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
quantitity  of  silver,  pure  or  allbyed,  requires  for  its  precipitation  a  constant  quantity 
of  the  solution  of  sea  salt. 

Supposing  that  we  operate  upon  a  gramme  of  pure  silver,  the  solution  of  sea  salt 
ought  to  be  such  that  100  centimetres  cube  may  precipitate  exactly  the  whole  of  the 
silver.  The  standard  of  an  alloy  is  given  by  the  number  of  thousandths  of  solution 
of  sea  salt  necessary  to  precipitate  the  silver  contained  in  a  gramme  of  alloy. 

When  any  mercury  is  accidentally  present,  which  is,  however,  a  rare  occmrence, 
it  is  made  obvious  by  the  precipitated  chloride  remaining  white  when  exposed  to 
daylight ;  whereas,  when  there  is  no  mercury  present,  it  becomes  speedily  first  grey 
and  then  purple.  Silver  so  contaminated  must  be  strongly  ignited  in  fusion  bcsfore 
being  assayed,  and  its  loss  of  weight  noted.  In  this  case,  a  cupel  assay  must  be  had 
recourse  to. 

Preparation  of  the  Normal  Solution  of  Sea  Salt^  when  it  it  measured  by  Weig&tm — 
Suppoising  the  sea  salt  pure  as  well  as  the  water,  we  have  only  to  take  these  two 
bodies  in  the  proportion  of  0*5427  k.  of  salt  to  99*4573  k.  of  water,  to  have  100  k.  of 
solution,  of  which  100  grammes  will  precipitate  exactly  one  gramme  of  silver.  Bnt 
instead  of  pure  salt,  which  is  to  be  procured  with  difficulty,  and  which  besides  may 
be  altered  readily  by  absorbing  the  humidity  of  the  air,  a  concentrated  soluticMi  of 
the  sea  salt  of  commerce  is  to  be  preferred,  of  which  a  large  quantity  may  be  prepared 
at  a  time,  to  be  kept  in  reserve  for  use,  as  it  is  wanted.— /nstrucf/on  de  Uay-Lutaac. 

Preparation  of  the  Normal  Solution  of  Sea  Salt^  when  measured  by  Volume.  —  The 
measure  by  weight  has  the  advantage  of  being  independent  of  temperature,  of  having 
the  same  degree  of  precision  as  the  balance,  and  of  not  standing  in  need  of  correction. 
The  measure  by  volume  has  not  all  these  advantages ;  but,  by  giving  it  sufficient 
precision,  it  is  more  rapid,  and  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  numerous  daily  assays  of  the 
Mint.  This  normal  solution  is  so  made,  that  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  100  grammes 
of  water,  or  100  centimetres  cube,  at  a  determinate  temperature,  may  precipitate 
exactly  one  gramme  of  silver.  The  solution  may  be  kept  at  a  constant  temperature, 
and  in  this  case  the  assay  stands  in  no  want  of  correction  ;  or  if  its  temperature  be 
variable,  the  assay  must  be  corrected  according  to  its  influence.  These  two  circum- 
stances make  no  change  in  the  principle  of  the  process,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
important  to  occasion  some  modifications  in  the  apparatus.  Experience  has  decided 
the  preference  in  favour  of  applying  a  correction  to  a  variable  temperature. 

We  readily  obtain  a  volume  of  100  cubic  centimetres  by  meaos  of  a  pipette j  Jig.  142, 
so  ganged,  that  when  filled  with  water  up  to  the  mark  a,  6,  and  well  dried  at  its  point, 
it  will  run  out,  at  a  continuous  efflux,  100  grammes  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  15^C. 
(59°  F. )  We  say  purposely  at  one  efflux,  because  after  the  cessation  of  the  jet,  the 
pipette  may  still  fumiidi  two  or  three  drops  of  liquid,  which  must  not  be  counted  or 
reckoned  upon.^  The  weight  of  the  volume  of  tiie  normal  solution,  taken  in  this 
manner  with  suitable  precautions,  will  be  uniform  from  one  extreme  to  another,  upon 
two  centimetres  and  a  half,  at  most,  or  to  a  quarter  of  a  thousandth,  and  the  difference 
from  the  mean  will  be  obviously  twice  less,  or  one  half.  Let  us  indicate  the  most 
simple  manner  of  taking  a  measure  of  the  normal  solution  of  sea  salt 

After  having  immersed  the  beak,  c,  of  the  pipette  in  the  solution,  we  apply  suction, 
by  the  mouth,  to  the  upper  orifice,  and  thereby  raise  the  liquid  to  d,  above  the  circular 
line  a  b.  We  next  apply  neatly  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  to  this  orifice,  remove  the 
pipette  from  the  liquid,  and  seize  it  as  represented  in^?^.  143.  The  mark  a  h  bein^ 
placed  at  the  level  of  the  eye,  wc  make  the  surface  of  the  solution  become  exactly  a 
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tangent  to  the  plane  a  h.  At  the  instant  it  becomes  a  tangent,  we  leave  ihe  beak,  e,  of 
pipeUe  open,  by  taking  away  the  fin^r  that  had  been  applied  to  it,  and  without 
changing  anything  elae  in  the  position  of  the 
hand^  we  empty  it  into  the  bottle  which  shonld 
TeceiTe  the  Mdntion,  taking  care  to  remove  it 
whenever  Ae  efflux  has  mn  out 

If,  after  filling  the  pipette  by  suction,  anyone 
should  find  a  difflcolty  in  apj^lying  the  forefinger 
fut  enoogfa  to  the  upper  orifice,  without  letting 
the  liquid  run  down  below  the  mark  a  b,  he 
should  remove  the  pipette  from  the  solution  with 
its  top  still  closed  with  his  tongue,  then  apply  the 
middle  finger  of  one  of  his  hands  to  the  lower 
orifice ;  after  which  he  may  withdraw  his  tongue, 
and  apply  the  forefinger  of  the  other  hand  to  the 
orifice  preriousty  wiped.  This  method  of  obtain- 
ing a  measure  of  normal  solution  of  sea  salt  is 
very  simple,  and  requires  no  complex  apparatus  ; 
but  we  shall  indicate  another  manipulation  still 
easier,  and  much  more  exact 

In  this  new  process  the  pipette  is  filled  from 
the  top  like  a  bottle,  instead  of  being  filled  by 
snctioo,  and  it  is  moreover  fixed.  Fig,  144  re- 
presents the  apparatus.  i>  and  d'  are  two  sockets 
separated  by  a  stopcock,  r.  The  upper  one, 
tapped  interiorly,  receives,  by  means  of  a  cork  ^^ 
stopper,  L,  the  tube,  t,  which  admits  the  solution  of 
sea  salt  The  lower  socket  is  cemented  on  to  the  p^tte ;  it  bears  a  small  air-cock,  a^ 
and  a  screw  plug,  v,  which  regulates  a  minute  opening  intended  to  let  the  air  enter 
▼ery  slowly  into  the  pipette.  Below  the  stopcock,  a',  a  silver  tube,  n,  of  narrow 
diameter,  soldered  to  the  socket,  leads  the  solution  into  the  pipette,  by  allowing  the 
air,  which  it  displaces,  to  escape  by  the  stopcock,  r'.  The  screw  plug,  with  the 
milled  head,  y,  replaces  the  ordinary  screw  by  which  the  key  of  the  stopcock  may 
be  made  to  press,  with  more  or  less  force,  upon  its  conical  seat 

Fig»  145  represents  a  side  view  of  the  apparatus  just  described.  We  here  remark 
an  air-coek  b,  and  an  opening  m.  At  the  extremity  Q  of  the  same  fig|ure,  the  conical 
pipe  T  enters  with  friction.  It  is  by  this  pipe  that  the  air  is  sacked  into  the  pipette^ 
when  it  is  to  be  filled  fh>m  its  beak. 

The  pipette  is  supported  by  two  horizontal  arms  h  k  (Jig,  146)  morable  about  a 
coomum  axis,  a  a,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  |4g 
oot  or  shortened  by  the  aid  of  two  longitu- 
dinal slits.  They  are  fixed  steadily  by  two 
screw  nuts,  e  «,  and  their  distance  may  be  varied 
by  means  of  round  bits  of  wood  or  cork  inter- 
posed, or  even  by  opposite  screw  nuts,  o<5.  The 
upper  arm  H  is  pierced  with  a  hole,  in  which 
is  fixed,  by  the  pressure  of  a  wooden  screw  v, 
the  socket  of  the  pipette.  The  corresponding 
hole  of  the  lower  arm  is  larger  ;  and  the  beak 
€f  the  pipette  is  supported  in  it  by  a  cork  stop- 
per, L.  The  apparatus  is  fixed  by  its  tail-piece 
p,  by  means  of  a  screw  to  the  comer  of  a  wall, 
or  any  other  prop. 

The  manner  of  filling  the  pipette  is  very 
simple,  yfe  begin  by  applying  the  fore  finger 
of  the  left  hand  to  the  lower  aperture,  e ;  we  then 
open  the  two  stopcocks  a  and  a'.  Whenever 
the  liquor  approaches  the  neck  ofihepipette,yre 
must  temper  its  influx,  and  when  it  has  arrived 
at  some  millimetres  above  the  mark  a  6,  we  close 
the  two  stopcocks,  and  remove  our  forefinger. 
We  have  now  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
regulate  the  pipette;  for  which  purpose  the 
liquid  must  touch  the  line  a  &,  and  roust  simply 
adhere  externally  to  the  beak  of  the  pipette. 

This  last  circumstance  is  easily  adjusted. 
After  taking  away  the  finger  which  closed  the  aperture  c  of  the  pipette,  we  apply  to 
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this  orifice  a  moist  sponge  my  fig.  147  to  absorb  the  superflaoos  liqaor  as  it  drops  out 

This  sponge  is  called  the  hand- 
kerchief {mottehoir),  by  M.  Gij- 
Lussac  The  pipette  is  said  to  be 
wiped  when  there  is  no  liqnor 
adhering  to  its  point  exteriorlr. 

For  the  conyenieoce  of  operat- 
ing, the  handkerchief  is  fixed  by 
friction  in  a  tabe  of  tin  plate,  te^ 
minated  by  a  cup,  open  at  bottom 
to  let  the  droppings  flow  off  into 
the  cistern  c,  to  which  the  tube  is 
soldered.  It  may  be  easily  re- 
moved for  the  porpose  of  washing 
it ;  and,  if  necessary,  a  little  wedge 
of  wood,  0,  can  raise  it  towards 
the  pipeUe, 

To  complete  the  adjustment  of  the  pipette^  the  liquid  must  be  made  merely  to  descend 
to  the  mark  a,  6.  With  this  view,  and  whilst  the  handkerchief  is  applied  to  the  beak 
of  the  pipette^  the  air  must  be  allowed  to  enter  very  slowly,  by  onscrewing  the  plogr, 
/ig,  144 ;  and  at  the  moment  of  the  contact  the  handkerchief  must  be  remored,  and  the 
bottle  F,  destined  to  receive  the  solution,  must  be  placed  below  the  orifice  of  the  pipette, 
fig,  147.  As  the  motion  must  be  made  rspidly,  and  without  hesitation,  the  bottle  » 
placed  in  a  cylinder  of  tin-plate,  of  a  diameter  of  somewhat  greater,  and  forming  one 
body  with  the  cistern  and  the  handkerchiefl  The  whole  of  this  apparatus  has  for  a  basis 
a  plate  of  tinned  iron,  movable  between  the  woodeu  rulers  r  r,  one  of  which  bean  a 
groove,  under  which  the  edge  of  the  plate  slips.  Its  traverses  are  fixed  by  two  abnt- 
ments,  h  6,  placed  so  that  when  it  is  stopped  by  one  of  them,  the  beak  of  the  pipette^ 
corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  or  is  a  tangent  to  the  handkerchiet 
This  arrangement,  ver^  convenient  for  wiping  the  pipette  and  emptying  it,  gives  the 
apparatus  sufficient  solidity,  and  allows  of  its  being  taken  away,  and  replaced  witboot 
deranging  anything.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  of  advantage,  when  once  the  entry  of  the 
air  into  the  pipette  has  been  regulated  by  the  screw  v,  to  leave  it  constantly  open  be- 
cause the  motion  from  the  handkerchief  to  the  bottle  is  performed  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  prevent  a  drou  of  the  solution  from  collecting  and  falling  down. 

Temperature  of  the  Solution, — After  having  described  the  manner  of  measuring  by 
volume  the  normal  solution  of  the  sea  salt,  we  shall  indicate  the  most  convenient  means 
of  taking  the  temperature.  The  thermometer  is  placed  in  a  tube  of  ^lass,  T^fig,  US, 
which  the  solution  traverses  to  arrive  at  the  pipette.  It  is  suspended  m  it  by  a  piece  ot 
cork,  grooved  on  the  four  sides  to  afford  passage  to  the  liquid.  The  scale  is  engra^ 
upon  die  tube  itself,  and  is  repeated  at  the  opposite  side,  to  fix  the  eye  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  this  double  division  at  the  level  of  the  thermometric  column.  The  tube  is 
Joined  below  to  another  narrower  one,  through  which  it  is  attached  by  means  of  a  cork 
stopper  B,  in  the -socket  of  the  stopcock  of  the  pipette.  At  its  upper  part  it  is  cemented 
into  a  brass  socket,  screw-tapped  in  the  inside,  which  is  connected  in  its  turn  by  a 
cock,  with  the  extremity,  also  tapped,  of  tho  tube  above  t,  belonging  to  the  reservoir 
of  the  normal  solution.  The  corks  employed  here  as  connecting  links  between  the 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  give  them  a  certain  flexibility,  and  allow  of  their  being  dis- 
mounted and  remounted  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  make  them  be 
traversed  by  a  hollow  tube  of  glass  or  metal,  which  will  hinder  them  from  being 
crushed  by  the  pressure  they  are  exposed  ta  If  the  precaution  be  taken  to  grease 
them  with  a  little  suet  and  to  fill  their  pores,  they  will  suffer  no  leakage. 

Preeervation  of  the  Normal  Solution  of  Sea  Salt  in  metallic  VueeU. — M.  Gay-Lossae 
uses  for  this  purpose  a  cylindrical  vessel  or  drum  of  copper,  of  a  capacity  ot  about  1 10 
litres,  having  its  inside  covered  with  a  resin  and  wax  cement. 

Preparation  of  the  Normal  Solution  of  Sea  SaU^  meaeuring  it  by  Volume,  ~  If  the 
drum  contains  110  litres,  we  should  only  put  105  into  it,  in  order  that  sufficient  space 
may  be  left  for  agitating  the  liquor  without  throwing  it  out  According  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  100  centimetres  cube,  or  -^th  of  a  litre  of  the  solution  should  contain  enoogfa 
of  sea  salt  to  precipitate  a  gramme  of  pure  silver  ;  and,  admitting  moreover,  13*516 
for  the  equivalent  of  silver,  and  7*335  for  that  of  sea  salt,  we  shsJl  find  the  qoaatity 
of  pure  salt  that  should  be  dissolved  in  the  105  litres  of  water,  and  which  corre- 
sponds to  105  X  10  b  1050  grammes  of  silver,  to  be  by  the  following  proportion  :— 

13-516  :  7*335  ::  1050  gramm.  :  x  =  569*83  gr. 

And  as  the  solution  of  the  sea  salt  of  commerce  formerly  mentioned  contains  ap- 
proximatively  250  grammes  per  kilogramme,  we  must  make  2279*3  grammes  of  this 
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fiolntioii  to  have  569-83  gram,  of  salt  The  mixture  being  perfectly  made,  the  tabes 
and  the  pipetu  most  be  several  times  washed  by  running  the  solution  through  thero, 
and  patting  it  into  the  drum.  The  standard  of  the  solution  must  be  determined  after 
it  has  been  well  agitated,  supposing  the  temperature  to  remain  uniform. 

To  arrive  more  conveniently  at  this  result,  we  begin  by  preparing  two  decimea 
Bolatioos ;  one  of  silver,  and  another  of  sea  salt. 

The  decime  solution  of  siWer  is  obtained  by  dissolving  1  gramme  of  silver  in  nitric 
acid,  and  dilating  the  solution  with  water  till  its  volume  becomes  a  litre. 

The  deeime  solution  of  sea  salt  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  0*548  grammes  of 
pure  sea  salt  in  water,  so  that  the  solution  shall  occupy  a  litre ;  but  we  shall  prepare 
It  even  with  the  normal  solution  which  we  wish  to  test,  by  mixing  a  measure  of  it 
with  9  measures  of  water;  it  being  understood  that  this  solution  is  not  rigorously 
equivalent  to  that  of  silver,  and  that  it  will  become  so  only  when  the  nonnal 
8(iation  employed  for  its  preparation  shall  be  finally  of  the  true  standard.  Lastly, 
we  prepare  beforehand  several  stoppered  phials,  in  each  of  which  we  dissolve  1 
gramme  of  silver  in  8  or  10  grammes  of  nitric  acid.  For  brevity's  sake,  we  shall 
caU  these  «*  tests.** 

Now  to  investigate  the  standard  of  the  normal  solution,  we  must  transfer  a  pipette  of 
it  into  one  of  these  test  phials ;  and  we  must  agitate  the  liquors  briskly  to  clarify 
them.  After  some  instants  of  repose,  we  pour  in  2  thousandths  of  the  deeime  solution  of 
tea  salt,  vrhieh  we  suppose  will  produce  a  precipitate.  The  normal  liquor  is  conse- 
quently too  feeble ;  and  we  should  expect  thu,  since  the  salt  employed  was  not 
perfectly  pure.  We  agitate  and  add  2  fresh  thousandths,  which  will  also  produce  a 
precipitate.  We  continue  thns,  by  successive  additions  of  2  thousandths,  till  the  last 
produces  no  precipitation.  Suppose  that  we  have  added  16  thousandths:  the  last 
two  should  not  be  reckoned,  as  they  produced  no  precipitate ;  the  preceding  two  were 
necessary,  but  only  in  part ;  that  is  to  say,  the  usdful  thousandths  added  are  above  12 
and  below  14>  or  otherwise  they  are  on  an  average  equal  to  13. 

Thus,  in  the  condition  of  the  normal  solution,  we  require  1013  parts  of  it  to  , 
precipitate  one  gramme  of  silver,  while  we  should  require  only  1000.    We  shall  find  ' 
the  quantity  of  concentrated  solution  of  sea  salt  that  we  should  add,  by  noting  that 
the  quantity  of  solution  of  sea  salt,  at  first  employed,  viz.  2279*3  grammes,  pro- 
duced a  standard  of  only  987  thousandths  «  1000 —  13 ;  and  by  using  the  following 
proportion : 

987  :  2279-3  ::  13  :  X  =  30*02  grammes. 

This  quantity  of  the  strong  solution  of  salt,  mixed  with  the  nonnal  solution  in  the 
drum,  will  correct  its  standard,  and  we  shall  see  now  by  how  much. 

After  having  washed  the  tubes  and  the  pipette  with  the  new  solution,  we  must 
repeat  the  experiment  upon  a  fresh  gramme  of  silver;  We  shall  find,  for  example,  in 
proceeding  onlv  by  a  thousandth  at  a  time,  that  the  first  causes  a  precipitate,  but  not 
the  second,  'fht  standard  of  the  solution  is  still  too  weak,  and  is  comprised  between 
1000  and  1001  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  equal  to  1000^,  but  we  must  make  a  closer 
approximation. 

We  pour  into  the  test  bottle  2  thousandths  of  the  decime  solution  of  silver,  which 
will  destroy  2  thousandths  of  sea  salt,  and  the  operation  will  have  retrograded  by  2 
thousandths;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  brought  back  to  the  pobt  at  which  it  was  first 
of  all.  If,  after  having  cleared  up  the  liquor,  we  add  half  a  thousandth  of  the  decime 
solution, 'there  will  necessarily  be  a  precipitate,  as  we  knew  beforehand,  but  a  second 
will  cause  no  turbidity.  The  standard  of  the  normal  liquor  will  be  consequently 
comprehended  between  1000  and  1000^,  or  equal  to  1000^. 

We  should  rest  content  with  this  standard,  but  if  we  wish  to  correct  it,  we  may 
remark  that  the  two  quantities  of  solution  of  salt  added,  vis.  2279*3  gr.  -i-  30*02  gr.  ^ 
2309*32  gr.,  have  produced  onlv  999*75  thousandths,  and  that  we  must  add  a  new 
quantity  of  it  corresponding  to  j  of  a  thousandth.    We  nuike,  therefore,  the  proportion 

999*75  :  2309-32  ::  0*25  :  ar. 

But  since  the  first  term  differs  very  little  from  1000,  we  may  content  ourselves  to 
have  z  by  taking  the  <|j^  of  2309*32,  and  we  shall  find  0-577  gr.  for  the  quantity  of 
solotion  of  sea  salt  to  be  added  to  the  normal  solution. 

It  is  not  convenient  to  take  exactly  so  small  a  quantity  of  solution  of  sea  salt  by 
the  balance,  but  we  shall  succeed  easily  by  the  following  process.  We  weigh  50 
grammes  of  this  solution,  and  we  dilute  it  with  water,  so  that  it  occupies  exactly  half 
a  litre,  or  500  centimetres  cube.  A  pipette  of  this  solution,  one  centimetre  cube  in 
yolnme,  win  give  a  decigramme  of  the  primitive  solution,  and  as  such  a  small  pipette 
is  divided  into  twenty  drops,  each  drop,  for  example,  will  present  5  milligrammes  of 
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the  solation.  We  should  arrive  at  qaantities  smaller  still  by  diluting  the  solaiion  vith 
a  proper  qoantitj  of  water ;  but  greater  precision  would  be  entirely  needless. 

The  testing  of  the  normal  liquor  just  described  is,  in  reality,  less  tedious  than  migbt 
be  supposed.  It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked,  that  liquor  has  been  prepared  for  more 
than  1000  assays;  and  that,  in  preparing  a  fresh  quantity,  we  shall  obtain  directly  its 
true  standard,  or  nearly  so,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  quantities  of  water  and  solotioa 
of  salt  which  have  been  employed. 

Correction  of  the  Standard  of  Vie  Normal  Solution  of  Sea  Salt^  when  the  Temperahre 
changee*  —  We  have  supposed,  in  determining  the  standard  of  the  normal  solution  of 
sea  salt,  that  the  temperature  remained  uniform.  The  assays  made  in  such  circmn- 
stances  have  no  need  of  correction;  but  if  the  temperature  should  change,  the  same 
measure  of  the  solution  will  not  contain  the  same  quantity  of  sea  salL  Supposing  that 
we  have  tested  the  solution  of  the  salt  at  the  temperature  of  15°  C  ;  if,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  experiment,  the  temperature  is  18°  C,  for  example,  the  solution  will  be 
too  weak  on  account  of  its  expansion,  and  ihe pipette  will  contain  less  of  it  by  weight; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  12°,  the  solution  will  be  thereby 
concentrated,  and  will  prove  too  strong.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  determine  the  cor- 
rection necessary  to  be  made  for  any  variation  of  temperature. 

To  ascertain  this  point,  the  temperature  of  the  solution  of  sea  salt  was  made  soc- 
cessively,  to  be  0,  5°,  10°,  15°,  20°,  25°  and  30°  C;  and  three  pipettes  of  the  sxAvAoa 
were  weighed  exactly  at  each  of  these  temperatures.  The  third  of  these  weighings 
gave  the  mean  weight  of  a  pipette.  The  corresponding  weights  of  a  pipette  of  the 
solution  were  afterwards  graphically  interpolated  from  degree  to  degree.  These 
weights  form  the  second  column  of  the  following  Table.  They  enable  us  to  oomct 
any  temperature  between  0°  and  30°  C.  (32°  and  86°  F.)  when  tbe  solution  of  sea  salt 
has  been  prepared  in  the  same  limits. 

Table  of  Correction  for  the  VariationM  in  the  Temperature  of  the  Normal  Solutum  of 

the  Sea  Salt 


Temperature. 

Weight. 

6° 

lOO 

l!P 

90O 

HP 

aoo 

Degrees. 

Oram. 

Mill. 

HUl. 

Mill. 

Mill. 

Hill. 

MUL 

4 

100,109 

0-0 

-01 

+  01 

+  0-7 

+  17 

+  27 

5 

100,113 

0-0 

-01 

+  0-1 

+  07 

+  17 

+  28 

6 

100,115 

0-0 

0-0 

+  0-2 

+  0-8 

+  17 

+  2-8 

7 

100,118 

+  0-1 

0-0 

+  0-2 

+  0-8 

+  17 

+  2  8 

8 

100,120 

+  0-1 

00 

+  0-2 

+  0-8 

+  1-8 

+  2-8 

9 

100,120 

+  0-1 

00 

+  0-2 

+  0-8 

+  1-8 

+  2-8 

10 

100,118 

+  0-1 

0-0 

+  0-2 

+  08 

+  17 

+  2^ 

11 

100,116 

0-0 

00 

+  02 

+  0-8 

+  17 

+  2-8 

12 

100,114 

00 

00 

+  0-2 

+  0-8 

+  17 

+  2-8 

13 

100,110 

00 

-0-1 

+  01 

+  07 

+  17 

+  27 

14 

100,106 

-01 

-0-1 

+  0-1 

+  07 

+  1-6 

+  27 

15 

100,099 

-0-1 

-0-2 

-00 

+  0-6 

+  1-6 

+  2-6 

16 

•100  090 

-0-2 

-0-3 

-01 

+  0-5 

+  1-5 

+  2-5 

17 

100,078 

-0-4 

-0-4 

-0-2 

+  0-4 

+  1-3 

■i2'4 

18 

100,065 

-0-5 

-0-5 

-0-3 

+  0-3 

+  1-2 

,  +2-5 

19 

100,053 

-0-6 

-0-7 

-0-5 

+  01 

+  11 

+  2-2 

20 

100,039 

-07 

-08 

-0-6 

0-0 

+  1-0 

+  2-0 

21 

100,021 

-0-9 

-ro 

"     -0-8 

-0-2 

+  0*8 

+  1-9 

22 

100,001 

-11 

-1-2 

-I'O 

-0-4 

+  0-6 

+  17 

23 

99,983 

-1-3 

-1-4 

-1-2 

-0-6 

+  0-4 

+  1-5 

24 

99,964 

-1-5 

-1-5 

-1-4 

-0-8 

+  0-2 

+  1-3 

25 

99,944 

-1-7 

-1-7 

-1-6 

-10 

0-0 

+  11 

26 

99,924 

-1-9 

-1-9 

-1-8 

-1-2 

-0-2 

+  0-9 

27 

99,902 

-21 

-2-2 

-20 

-1-4 

-0-4 

+  07 

28 

99,879 

-2-3 

-2-4 

-2-2 

-1-6 

-07 

+  0-4 

29 

99,858 

-2-6 

-2-6 

-2-4 

-1-8 

-0-9 

+  0-2 

30 

99,836 

-2-8 

-2-8 

-2-6 

-20 

-11 

CD 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  solution  has  been  made  standard  at  16°,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  using  it,  the  temperature  has  become  18°.  We  see  by  the  second 
column  of  the  Table,  that  the  weight  of  a  measure  of  the  solution  is  100*099  gr.  at  15^, 
and  100*065  at  18°;  the  difference,  0034  gr.,  is  the  quantity  of  solution  less  which 
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bas  been  mllj  taken;  and  of  course  we  must  add  it  to  the  normal  measure,  in  order 
to  make  it  equal  to  one  thousand  mUliemeM.  If  the  temperature  of  the  solution  had 
fsllcn  to  10^  the  difference  of  the  weight  of  a  measure  from  10^  to  15^  would  be 
0'019  gr.,  which  we  must  on  the  contrary  deduct  fVoro  the  measure,  since  it  had 
been  taken  too  large.  These  differences  of  weight  of  a  measure  of  solution  at  15°, 
from  that  of  a  measure  at  any  other  temperature,  form  the  column  15^  of  the  table, 
where  they  are  expressed  in  thousandths ;  they  are  inscribed  on  the  same  horizontal 
lines  as  the  temperatures  to  which  each  of  them  relates  with  the  sign  +  p/u«,  when 
they  most  be  added,  and  with  the  sign  —  minus^  when  they  must  be  subtracted. 
The  columns  5^,  10°,  20°,  25°,  35°,  have  been  calculated  in  the  same  manner  for  the 
cases  in  which  the  normal  solution  may  have  been  graduated  to  each  of  these  tem- 
peratores.  Thus,  to  calculate  the  column  10^  the  number  lOO'l  18  has  been  taken  in 
the  column  of  weights  for  a  term  of  departure,  and  its  difference  from  all  the  numbers 
of  the  same  column  has  been  sought 

Several  expedients  have  been  employed  to  facilitate  and  abridge  the  manipulations. 
In  the  first  place,  the  phials  for  testing  or  assaying  the  specimens  of  silver  should  all 
be  of  the  same  height  and  of  the  same  diameter.  They  should  be  numbered  at  their 
top,  as  well  as  on  their  stoppers,  in  the  order  1,  2,  3,  &c.  They  may  be  ranged  suc- 
eeastTely  in  tens ;  the  stoppers  of  the  same  series  being  placed  on  a  support  in  their 
proper  order.  Each  two  phials  should,  in  their  turn,  be  placed  in  a  japanned  tin  case 
(jSj^.  149)  with  ten  compartments,  duly  numbered.  These  compartments  are  cut  out 
anteriorly  to  about  half  Aeir  height,  to  allow  the  bottoms  of  the  bottles  to  be  seen. 
When  each  phial  has  received  its  portion  of  alloy,  through  a  wide-beaked  funnel, 
there  must  be  poured  into  it  about  10  grammes  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1'28, 
with  a  pipette,  containing  that  quantity ;  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  water 
bath,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  alloy.  The  water  bath  is  an  oblong 
vessel  made  of  tin  plate,  intended  to  receive  the  phials.  It  has  a  movable  double 
bottom,  pierced  with  small  holes,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  phials  150 

being  broken,  as  it  insulates  them 
from  the  bottom,  to  which  the  heat 
is  applied.  The  solution  is  rapid; 
and,  since  it  emits  nitrous  vapours 
in  abundance,  it  ought  to  be  carried 
on  under  a  chimney. 

The  AgUator, — Fig.  150  gives  a 
sufficiently  exact  idea  of  it,  and  may 
dispense  with  a  lengthened  descrip- 
tion. It  has  ten  cylindrical  compart- 
ments, numbered  from  1  to  10.  The 
phials,  after  the  solution  of  the  alloy, 
are  arranged  in  it  in  the  order  of 
their  numbers.  The  agitator  is  then 
placed  within  reach  of  the  pipette 

intended  to  measure  out  the  normal 

solution  of  sea  salt,  and  a  pipette  full 

of  this  solution  is  put  into  each  phiaL 

Each  is  then  closed  with  its  glass 

stopper,  previously  dipped  in  pure 

water.    They  are  fixed  in  the  cells 

of  the  agitator  by  springs.  The  agi- 
tator is  then  suspended  to  a  spring 

s,  and,  seizing  it  with  both  hands, 

the  operator   gives  an   alternating 

rapid  movement,  which  agitates  the 

aolotion,  and  makes  it,  in  less  than 

a  minute,  as  limpid  as  water.     This 

movement  is    sometimes  promoted 

by  a  spiral  spring,  b,  fixed  to  the 

agitator  and  the  ground ;  but  this  is 

seldom  made  use  of,  because  it  is 

cxnivenient  to  be  able  to  transport 

the  agitator  from  one  place  to  another.    When  the  agitation  is  finished,  the  catches 

are  released,  and  the  phials  are  placed  in  order  upon  a  table  furnished  with  round 

cells  destmed  to  receive  them,  and  to  screen  them. 

"When  we  place  the  phials  upon  this  table,  we  must  give  them  a  brisk  circular  motion 

to  collect  the  chloride  of  silver  scattered  round  their  sides;  we  must  lift  out  their 
Vol.  L  Q 
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stoppers,  and  suspend  them  in  wire  rings,  or  pincers.  We  next  poor  a  thomandth  of 
the  decime  solution  into  each  phial ;  and  before  this  operation  is  terminated,  there  ii 
formed  in  the  first  phials,  when  there  should  be  a  precipitate,  a  nebalous  stretuiD,  itrj 
well  marked,  of  about  a  centimetre  in  thickness. 

At  the  back  of  the  table  there  is  a  black  board  divided  into  compartmeDti,  nom- 
bered  from  1  to  10,  npon  each  of  which  we  mark,  with  chalk,  the  thoosandthsof  the 
decime  liqaor  put  into  the  corresponding  phial.  The  thousandths  of  sea  salt,  ▼hich 
indicate  an  augmentation  of  standard,  are  preceded  by  the  sign  + ,  and  the  thoosandths 
of  nitrate  of  silver  by  the  sign  — 

When  the  assays  are  finished,  the  liquor  of  each  phial  is  to  be  poured  mto  i  large 
vessel  in  which  a  slight  excess  of  sea  salt  is  kept ;  and  when  it  is  Ml,  the  sapemataat 
clear  liquid  must  be  run  off  with  a  siphon. 

The  chloride  of  silver  may  be  reduced  without  any  perceptible  loss.  After  hiTing 
washed  it  well,  we  immerse  pieces  of  zinc  in  it,  and  add  sidphuric  acid  in  tufficieot 
quantity  to  keep  up  a  feeble  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  mass  muft  not 
be  touched.  In  a  few  days  the  silver  is  completely  reduced.  This  is  easily  recognised 
by  the  colour  and  nature  of  the  product;  or  by  treating  a  small  quantity  of  it  viih 
water  of  ammonia,  we  shall  see  whether  ihere  be  any  chloride  unreduced ;  for  it  vill 
be  dissolved  by  the  ammonia,  and  will  again  appear  upon  saturating  the  animooia 
with  an  acid.  The  chlorine  remains  associated  with  the  sine  in  a  state  of  solntioo. 
The  first  washings  of  the  reduced  silver  must  be  made  with  an  acidolons  vater,  to 
dissolve  the  oxides  which  may  have  been  formed,  and  the  other  washings  widi  com- 
mon water.  After  decanting  the  water  of  the  last  washing,  we  dry  the  mast,  and  add 
to  it  a  little  powdered  borax.  It  must  now  be  fused.  The  silver  being  in  a  bulky 
powder  is  to  be  put  in  successive  portions  into  a  crucible  as  it  sinks  down.  The  beat 
should  be  at  first  moderate ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  it  must  be  preuy 
strong,  to  bring  into  complete  fusion  the  silTcr  and  the  scoria:,  and  to  effect  their 
complete  separation.  In  case  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  silTer  bad 
not  been  reduced  by  the  zinc,  a  little  carbonate  of  potash  should  be  added  to  the  borax. 
The  silver  may  also  be  reduced  by  exposing  the  chloride  to  a  strong  heat,  in  contact 
with  chalk  and  charcoal. 

The  following  remarks  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,  the  author  of  the  above  method,  upon 
the  effect  of  a  little  mercury  in  the  humid  assay,  are  important:  — 

It  is  well  known  that  chloride  of  silver  blackens  the  more  readily  when  it  is  expoaed 
to  ail  intense  light,  and  that  even  in  the  diffused  light  of  a  room  it  becomea  aooo 
sensibly  coloured.  If  it  contains  four  to  five  thousandths  of  mercury,  it  does  not 
blacken  ;  it  remains  of  a  dead  white  :  with  three  thousandths  of  mercury,  there  ii  oo 
marked  discolouring  in  diffused  light;  with  two  thousandths  it  is  slight;  vithoneit 
is  much  more  marked,  but  still  it  is  much  less  intense  than  with  pure  chloride.  With 
half  a  thousandth  of  mercury  the  difference  of  colour  is  not  remarkable,  and  ia  per- 
ceived only  in  a  very  moderate  light. 

But  when  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
difference  of  colour  in  the  chloride  of  silver,  it  may  be  rendered  quite  evident  by  «  wry 
simple  process  of  concentration.  Dissolve  one  mmme  of  the  silver  supposed  to  con- 
tain ^  of  a  thousandth  of  mercury,  and  let  only  f  of  it  be  precipitated,  by  adding  i  of 
the  common  salt  necessary  to  precipitate  it  entirely.  In  thus  operating,  the  i  thou- 
sandth of  mercury  is  concentrated  in  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  four  times  smaller : 
it  is  as  if  the  silver  having  been  entirely  precipitated,  four  times  as  much  merco^i 
equal  to  two  thousandths,  had  beon  precipitated  with  it. 

On  taking  two  grammes  of  silver,  and  precipitating  only  ^  by  common  salt,  tbe 
precipitate  would  be,  with  respect  to  the  chloride  of  silver,  as  if  it  amounted  to  four 
thousandths.  By  this  process,  wliich  occupies  only  five  minutes  becanae  «»f* 
weighing  is  not  necessary,  ^jjth  of  a  thousandth  of  mercury  may  be  detected  in  ailter. 

It  is  not  useless  to  observe  that,  in  making  those  experiments,  the  moat  exart 
manner  of  introducing  small  quantities  of  mercury  into  a  solution  of  silver,  is  to«i^° 
a  minute  globule  of  mercury,  and  to  dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid,  diluting  the  solution 
so  that  it  may  contain  as  many  cubic  centimetres  as  the  globule  weighs  of  ceoti- 
gramraes.  Each  cubic  centimetre,  taken  by  means  of  a  pipetu,  will  contain  one 
milligramme  of  mercury. 


If  the  ingot  of  silver  to  be  assayed  be  found  to  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  mercoiy 
— one  thousandth,  for  example— the  humid  process  ought,  in  this  case,  cither  to  be 
given  up  or  to  be  compared  with  cupellation. 

When  the  silver  contains  mercury,  the  solution  from  which  the  mixed chloridea  are 
precipitated  does  not  really  become  clear. 

Silver  containing  mercury,  put  into  a  small  crucible,  and  mixed  with  lamp  blacf 
to  prevent  the  volatilisation  of  the  silver,  was  heated  for  three  quarters  of  an  hoar  m 
a  mufile,  but  the  silver  increased  sensibly  in  weight.     This  process  for  separating  tbe 
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mercury,  therefore,  &iled.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  mercury  is  the  only  metal  which 
has  thos  the  power  of  disturbing  analysis  by  the  hamid  way. 

The  error  caused  by  the  presence  of  mercury  may  be  avoided  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  qnantity  of  acetate  of  soda  to  the  solution  of  the  silver  in  nitric  acid,  previous 
to  addition  ti  the  chloride  of  sodium,  as  this  salt  prevents  the  precipitation  of  the 
mercory. — Levol,  Gap-Lunac, 

The  process  employed  in  assaying  gold  bullion,  by  the  present  assayers  to  the  Mint 
and  Bank  of  England,  is  similar  to  that  practised  at  the  Paris  Mint.  The  quantity 
operated  on  is  luUf  a  gramme.  This  quantity,  having  been  accurately  weighed,  is 
wrapped  in  paper  with  a  portion  of  pure  silver,  about  equal  to  three  times  that  of  the 
gold  the  alloy  is  supposed  to  contain,  and  submitted  to  cupellation  ^ith  lead  in  the 
manner  above  described.  The  button  is  then  hammered  into  a  flattened  dish,  about 
the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  afterwards  annealed  and  passed  through  laminating  rolls 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a  riband  from  2 j  to  3  inches  in  length ;  after  which  it  is  again 
annealed,  and  coiled  into  a  spiral  by  rolling  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The 
comet  is  next  placed  in  a  small  flask  containing  about  an  ounce  of  pure  nitric  acid  of 
S2  Bw  («  1-180  specific  gravity),  and  boiled  for  10  minutes.  The  acid  is  carefully 
poured  o^  and  the  comet  again  boiled  with  nitric  acid  of  32  B.  (1*280  specific  gravity) 
for  20  minutes;  and  this  second  boiling  with  the  stronger  acid  is  repeated  and 
continued  about  10  minutes.  In  the  second  and  third  boilings  a  small  piece  of  charcoal 
should  be  introduced  into  the  flask,  as  recommended  by  Gay-Lussac,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  ebullition  taking  place  irregularly  and  with  sudden  bursts,  which  would  be 
liable  to  break  the  comet,  and  eject  a  portion  of  the  liquid  from  the  flask.  The 
comet  is  then  washed  and  annealed  as  above.  The  return  is  made  to  the  Mint  in 
decimals  or  thousandths,  and  the  assayer's  weights  arc  so  subdivided  as  to  give  him 
the  value  in  thousandths  of  the  originid  ^  gramme  taken. 

To  the  Bank  the  return  is  made  to  the  |th  of  a  carat  grain  better  or  worse  than 
■tandard.  The  late  Master  of  the  Mint  caused  Tables  to  be  prepared  for  the  con- 
version of  the  reports  of  assays  expressed  in  carats  into  decimals,  and  conversely, 
which  are  in  general  use  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  error 
doe  to  the  surcharge,  a  number  of  proofs  are  passed  through  the  process  simul* 
taneoosly  with  the  alloys.  These  proofs  consist  of  weighed  portions  of  absolutely 
pure  gold,  to  which  are  added  a  proportion  of  copper  equal  to  that  estimated  to  exist 
in  the  alloy  to  be  assayed.  The  excess  of  weight  in  these  proofs  gives  the  amount 
to  be  deducted.    It  generally  varies  from  0*2  to  0*5  parts  in  1000. 

The  last  traces  of  silver  may  be  removed  from  the  comet  by  treating  it  before  the 
final  annealing  with  fusing  bisnlphate  of  potash  in  a  porcelain  cracible.  When  suf- 
ficiently cool,  the  whole  is  heated  with  hot  water  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  comet  dried  and  ignited.  By  this  means  gold  may  be  obtained  of  almost 
absolote  purity,  or  4^,  as  it  is  termed. 

The  following  examples  will  show  the  difference  in  the  results,  and  the  degree  of 
aeenracy  attainable,  by  the  various  methods  described. 

Ten  grains  of  pure  gold,  alloyed  with  three  times  its  weight  of  silver,  cupelled  and 
boiled  with  acid  at  22^  B.,  and  32°  B.,  once  weighed  10016. 

Ten  grains  of  a  half-sovereign,  with  silter,  &c.,  and  acid  at  22°,  and  twice  at  32°  B., 

gave    915*4 

again,  915*6 

With  add,  as  before,  and  bisulphate  of  potash,  91 5*2 

again,  915*2 

Pure  gold  alloyed  with  copper,  to  bring  it  to  standard,  cupelled  with  silver  and 
lead,  and  treated  with  acids  and  bisulphate,  gave  in  one  case  precisely  the  same  as 
was  taken  originally,  or  \^  and  in  another  999*98. 

In  accurate  assaying  of  gold  bullion,  it  is  of  course  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
acids  should  be  pure,  and  that  the  silver  used  should  be  most  carefully  freed  from  the 
tntces  of  gold  which  it  usually  contains. 

Instead  of  charcoal  or  coke,  which  are  generally  used  for  cupellation,  much  advan- 
tage has  been  found  in  employing  the  best  anthracite :  reduced  to  the  proper  size,  it 
contains  very  little  ash,  is  free  from  slag  or  clinker,  and  allows  the  heat  to  be  main- 
tained at  one  steady  temperature  for  many  hours,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  assay  er.* 

AssAToru  OF  Gold. — In  estimating  or  expressing  the  fineness  of  gold,  the  whole 
1  spoken  of  is  supposed  to  weigh  24  carats  of  12  grains  each,  either  real,  or  merely 

•  Tht  ma«t  useful  works  on  this  subject  arc—  Chaudet,  "  L*Art  de  I'Eiinyeur  ;  **  the  work  of  Gny- 
I.«n«ae  mentioned  in  the  text ;  "  Manuel  complet  de  V  EMayeur,"  par  Vauquelin  and  D'Arcet,  edited 
by  Vergnand,  Paris,  1836  (a  most  useful  little  work) ;  Bodemann,  **  Anieltung.sur  Berg-  und  Hutton- 
raannisclieQ  Probierkunst/'  Clausthal,  1815;  (and  |>erhaps  the  best  of  them  all)  the  "  Schelkundig 
Handbock  roor  EiMlJeurs  Goud  and  Zilfersmeden  "  by  Strattngh,  Groulngeo,  1821. 
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proportional,  like  the  nssayer's  weights ;  and  the  pore  gold  is  called  line.  Thos,  if 
gold  be  said  to  be  23  carats  fine,  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  in  a  mass  weighing  24 
carats,  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  amounts  to  23  carats. 

In  such  small  work  as  cannot  be  assayed  by  scraping  off  a  portion  and  copeHing  it, 
the  assay er  endeayours  to  ascertain  its  fineness  or  quality  by  the  touch.  This  is  a 
method  of  comparing  the  colour  and  other  properties  of  a  minute  portion  of  the 
metal  with  those  of  small  bars,  the  composition  of  which  is  known.  These  ban 
are  called  touch-needles,  and  are  rubbed  upon  a  smooth  piece  of  black  basalt  or 
pottery,  which,  for  this  reason,  is  called  the  touchstone.  BUick  flint  slate  will  serre 
the  same  purpose.  Sets  of  gold  needles  may  consist  of  pure  gold  ;  of  gold,  231 
carats  with  h  carat  of  silver ;  23  carats  of  gold  with  one  carat  of  silver ;  22|  carats (^ 
gold  with  1^  carat  of  silver ;  and  so  on,  till  the  silver  amounts  to  four  carats;  after 
which  the  additions  may  proceed  by  whole  carats.  Other  needles  may  be  made  in  the 
same  manner,  with  copper  instead  of  silver ;  and  other  sets  may  have  the  addition, 
consistmg  either  of  equal  parts  of  silver  and  copper,  or  of  such  proportions  as  the 
occasions  of  business  require.  The  examination  by  the  touch  may  be  advantageooshr 
employed  previous  to  quartation,  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  silver  necessary  to  be 
added. 

In  foreign  countries,  where  trinkets  and  small  work  are  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  assay  of  the  touch,  a  variety  of  needles  is  necessary,  but  they  are  not  much  nse^ 
in  England.  They  afford,  however,  a  degree  of  information  which  is  more  oonsiderabl<* 
than  might  at  first  be  expected.  The  attentive  assayer  compares  not  only  the  colour  of 
the  stroke  made  upon  the  touchstone  by  the  metal  under  examination  with  that  pro- 
duced by  his  needle,  but  will  likewise  attend  to  the  sensation  of  roughness,  dryness, 
smoothness,  or  greasiness,  which  the  texture  of  the  rubbed  metal  excites  vkea 
abraded  by  the  stone.  When  two  strokes  perfectly  alike  in  colour  are  made  upon  the 
stone,  he  may  then  wet  them  with  aquafortis,  which  will  affect  them  very  differently 
if  they  be  not  of  similar  compositions;  or  the  stone  itself  may  be  made  red-hot  by  the 
fire,  or  by  the  blowpipe,  if  thin  black  pottery  be  used;  in  which  case  the  phenomena 
of  oxidation  will  differ  according  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  alloy.  Six  prin- 
cipal circumstances  appear  to  affect  tho  operation  of  parting;  namely,  the  quantity  of 
acid  used  in  parting,  or  in  the  first  boiling;  the  concentration  of  this  acid  ;  the  time 
employed  in  its  application ;  the  quantity  of  acid  made  use  of  in  the  reprise,  or  second 
operation  ;  its  concentration ;  and  the  time  during  which  it  is  applied.  From  experi- 
ment, it  has  been  shown  that  each  of  these  unfavourable  circumstances  might  easily 
occasion  a  loss  of  from  the  half  of  a  thirty-second  port  of  a  carat,  to  two  thirty-second 
parts.  The  assayers  explain  their  technical  language  by  observing  that,  in  the  whole 
mass  consisting  of  twenty -four  carats,  this  thirty -second  part  denotes  l-76Sth  part  of 
the  mass,  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  therefore,  that  if  the  whole  six  circumstances 
were  to  exist,  and  be  each  productive  of  errors  falling  the  same  way,  the  loss  would 
be  very  considerable. 

It  is  therefore  indispensably  necessary  that  one  uniform  process  should  be  followed 
in  the  assays  of  gold ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  such  an  accurate  process 
should  not  have  been  prescribed  by  Government  for  assayers,  in  an  operaticm  of  such 
great  commercial  importance,  instead  of  everyone  bemg  left  to  follow  his  own 
judgment.  The  process  recommended  in  the  old  French  official  report  is  as  follows  : 
Twelve  grains  of  the  gold  intended  to  be  assayed  must  be  mixed  with  thirty  grains  of 
fine  silver,  and  cupelled  with  108  grains  of  lead.  The  cupellation  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  and  all  the  imperfect  buttons  rejected.  When  the  cupellation  is  ended,  the 
button  must  be  reduced,  by  lamination,  into  a  plate  of  1}  inches,  or  rather  more,  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  lines  in  breadth.  This  must  be  rolled  up  upon  a  quill,  and 
placed  in  a  matrass  capable  of  holding  about  three  ounces  of  liquid,  when  filled  up  to 
its  narrow  part.  Two  ounces  and  a  half  of  rery  pure  aquafortis,  of  the  strength  of  20 
degrees  of  Baumc's  areometer,  must  then  be  poured  upon  it;  and  the  matrass  being 
placed  upon  hot  ashes,  or  sand,  the  acid  must  be  kept  gently  boiling  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  :  the  acid  must  then  be  cautiously  decanted,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  l| 
ounces  must  be  poured  upon  the  metal,  and  slightly  boiled  for  twelve  minutes.  This 
being  likewise  carefhlly  decanted,  the  small  spiral  pieces  of  metal  must  be  washed  with 
filtered  riyer  water,  or  distilled  water,  by  filling  the  matrass  with  this  fluid.  The 
vessel  is  then  to  be  reyersed,  by  applying  the  extremity  of  its  neck  against  the  bottom 
of  a  crucible  of  fine  earth,  the  internal  surface  of  which  is  very  smooth.  The  an- 
nealing must  now  be  made,  after  having  separated  the  portion  of  water  which  had 
fallen  into  the  crucible ;  and  lastly,  the  annealed  gold  must  be  weighed.  For  the 
certainty  of  this  operation,  two  assays  must  be  made  in  the  same  manner,  together 
with  a  third  assay  upon  gold  of  twenty-four  carats,  or  upon  gold  the  fineness  of  which 
Is  perfectly  and  generally  known. 

ao  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  this  assay,  unless  the  latter  gold  should  prove  to 
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be  of  the  fineness  of  twenty-four  carats  exactly,  or  of  its  known  degree  of  fineness ;  for, 
if  tliere  be  either  loss  or  surplus,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  other  two  assays,  having 
undergone  the  same  operation,  must  be  subject  to  the  same  error.  The  operation  being 
made  according  to  this  process  by  several  assayers,  in  circumstances  of  importance, 
such  as  those  which  relate  to  large  £ibrications,  the  fineness  of  the  gold  must  not  be 
depended  upon,  nor  considered  as  accurately  known,  unless  all  the  assayers  have  ob- 
tained an  uniform  result  without  communication  with  each  other.  This  identity  must 
be  considered  as  referring  to  the  accuracy  of  half  the  thirty-second  part  of  a  carat. 
For,  notwithstanding  every  possible  precaution  or  uniformity,  it  very  seldom  happens 
that  an  absolute  agreement  is  obuined  between  the  different  assays  of  one  and  the 
same  ingot;  because  the  ingot  itself  may  differ  in  its  fineness  in  different  parts  of  its 


The  phenomena  of  the  cupellation  of  gold  are  the  same  as  of  silver,  only  the 
operation  is  less  delicate,  for  no  gold  is  lost  by  evaporation  or  penetration  into  the 
bone-ash,  and  therefore  it  bears  safely  the  highest  heat  of  the  assay  furnace.  The  button 
of  gold  never  vegetates  or  spits,  and  need  not  therefore  be  drawn  out  to  the  front  of 
the  muffle,  but  may  be  left  at  the  further  end  till  the  assay  is  complete.  Copper  is 
retained  more  strongly  by  gold  than  it  is  by  silver ;  so  that  with  it  16  parts  of  lead  are 
requisite  to  sweat  out  1  of  copper;  or,  in  general,  twice  as  much  lead  must  be  taken 
for  the  copper  alloys  of  gold  as  for  those  of  silver.  When  the  copper  is  alloyed  with 
very  small  quantities  of  gold,  cupellation  would  afford  very  uncertain  results;  we 
must  then  have  recourse  to  liquid  analysis. 

M.  Vanqueltn  recommends  to  boil  60  parts  of  nitric  acid  at  22^  Baum^,  on  the  spiral 
slip,  or  cornet  of  gold  and  silver  alloy,  for  twenty-five  minutes,  and  replace  the  liquid 
afterwards  by  acid  of  32^,  which  must  be  boiled  on  it  for  eight  minutes.  This  process 
is  free  from  uncertainty,  when  the  assay  is  performed  upon  an  alloy  containing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  copper.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  assaying  finer  gold;  for  then 
a  little  silver  always  remains  in  the  gold.  The  surcharge  which  occurs  here  is  2  or  3 
thousandths ;  this  is  too  much,  and  it  is  an  intolerable  error  when  it  becomes  greater, 
which  often  happens.  This  evil  may  be  completely  avoided  by  employing  the  fol- 
lowing process  of  M.  Chandet  He  takes  0*500  of  the  fine  gold  to  be  assayed  ;  cupels 
it  with  1-500  of  silver  and  1*000  of  lead;  forms,  with  the  button  firom  the  cupel,  a 
riband  or  strip  three  inches  long,  which  he  rolls  into  a  comet.  He  puts  this  into  a 
matrass  with  acid  at  22°  B.,  which  he  boils  for  3  or  4  minutes.  He  replaces  this  by 
acid  of  32°  B.,  and  boils  for  ten  minutes;  then  decants  off,  and  boils  again  with  acid 
of  32°,  which  must  be  finally  boiled  for  8  or  10  minutes. 

Gold  thus  treated  is  very  pure.  He  washes  the  comet,  and  puts  it  entire  into  a  small 
crucible  permeable  to  water;  heats  the  cracible  to  dull  redness  under  themufile,  when 
the  gold  assumes  the  metallic  lustre  and  the  comet  becomes  solid.  It  is  now  taken 
out  of  the  cracible  and  weighed. 

When  the  alloy  cont^ns  platinum,  the  assay  presents  greater  difficulties.  In  general, 
to  separate  with  accuracy  the  platinum  from  the  gold,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  a  pe- 
culiar property  of  platinum ;  when  alloyed  with  silver,  it  becomes  soluble  in  nitric 
acid.  Therefore,  by  a  proper  quartation  of  the  alloy  by  cupellation,  and  boiling  the 
button  with  nitric  acid,  we  may  get  a  residuum  of  pure  gold.  If  we  were  to  treat  the 
button  with  sulphuric  acid,  however,  we  should  dissolve  nothing  but  the  silver.  151 
The  copper  is  easily  removed  by  cupellation.  Hence  supposing  that  we  have  a 
qnartcmary  compound  of  copper,  silver,  platinum,  and  gold,  we  first  cupel  it, 
and  weigh  the  button  obtained;  the  loss  denotes  the  copper.  This  button, 
treated  by  sulphuric  acid,  will  suffer  a  loss  of  weight  equal  to  the  amount  of 
silver  present  The  residuum,  by  quartation  with  silver  and  boiling  with 
nitric  acid,  will  part  with  its  platinum,  and  the  gold  will  remain  pure.  For 
more  detailed  explanations,  see  Platinum.  For  the  analysis  of  ores,  see  ^ 
the  individual  metals. — T.  H.  H. 

ASTRAGAL.  An  ornamental  moulding,  generally  used  to  conceal  a 
junction  in  either  wood  or  stone* 

ASTRAGAL  PLANES.  Planes  fitted  with  cutters  for  forming  astragal 
mouldings.     They  are  commonly  known  as  moulding  planes. 

ASTRAGAL  TOOL,  for  turning.  By  using  a  tool  shaped  as  in  ^^.  151, 
the  process  of  forming  a  moulding  or  ring  is  greatly  facilitated,  as  one 
member  of  the  moulding  is  completed  at  one  sweep,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
repeat  it  any  number  of  times  wiUi  exact  uniformity. 

ATMOMETER  (irfths^  vapour;  fUrpov,  a  me<uure)4  An  instrament  to  measure 
the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  in  a  given  time  under  ordinary  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. Leslie,  Anderson,  and  others,  have  devised  instmroents  for  this  purpose ; 
bat  the  local  circumstances  affect  the  result  so  largely,  that  small  reliance  can  b« 
placed  on  the  instrument. 
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ATOM.  (&,  not }  TCfuw,  /  cut )  An  indivisible  particle.  This  dictionai^  is  not  the 
place  for  anj  close  examination  of  the  questions  connecting  themselves  with  the  con- 
stitution of  matter.  At  the  same  time,  since  many  of  the  articles  which  are  given  on 
manufacturing  chemistry  require,  in  the  explanation  of  the  processes,  some  reference 
to  the  theory  of  atomic  constitution,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  give  briefly  the 
views  entertained  by  our  modem  philosophers. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  views  promulgated  by  Dr.  Dalton  are  received  by  chemists. 
They  may  be  thus  expressed :  All  elementary  bodies  are  formed  of  individual  atoms, 
the  different  species  of  which  unite,  generally  by  twos,  in  a  small  number  of  f^roops, 
constituting  compound  atoms  of  the  first  order,  always  mechanically  indivisible,  bat 
chemically  divisible,  and,  in  their  turn,  constituting  all  the  other  orders  of  composition 
by  a  series  of  analogous  combinations. 

We  are  not  enabled  by  direct  experiment  to  determine  the  condition  of  any  altimate 
atom  of  matter ;  but  the  results  ^rnished  by  chemical  science  clearly  point  to  the 
existence  of  elementary  units,  from  which  all  the  infinite  varieties  of  matter  are 
formed.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thus  expresses  himself: — "  All  things  considered,  it  seemf 
probable  that  God,  in  the  beginning,  formed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  inapeoe- 
trable,  movable  particles,  of  such  sizes,  figures,  and  with  such  other  properties,  and 
in  such  proportions  to  space,  as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  He  formed  them ; 
and  that  these  primitive  particles,  being  solids,  are  incomparably  harder  than  any 
porous  bodies  compounded  of  them;  even  so  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  to 
pieces ;  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  Himself  made  one  in  the 
first  creation.  While  the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may  compose  bodies  of  one 
and  the  same  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages ;  but  should  they  wear  away,  or  break  in 
pieces,  the  nature  of  things  depending  on  them  would  be  changed.  Water  and  earth 
composed  of  old  worn  particles  would  not  be  of  the  same  nature  and  texture  now 
with  water  and  earth  composed  of  entire  particles  at  the  beginning.  And  therefore, 
that  nature  may  be  lasting,  the  changes  of  corporeal  things  are  to  be  placed  only  in 
various  separations,  and  new  associations,  and  motions  of  these  permanent  particles ; 
compound  bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midst  of  solid  particles,  but  where 
those  particles  are  laid  together  and  touch  in  a  few  points."  —  Horsley^a  Newton. 

With  the  metaphysical  theories,  which  would  lead  us  to  regard  all  matter  as  mere 
accumulations  of  force,  it  would  not  be  proper  at  present  to  deal. 

Experimental  philosophy  has  proved  to  us  that  the  conditions  of  matter  are  detei^ 
mined  by  certain  poiar-aitractive  forces ;  and  that  these  are  opposed  or  balanced  by 
heat,  electricity,  and  the  force  which  regulates  chemical  combination.  Cooseauently 
every  ultimate  atom  of  matter  must  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  such  a  set  of  pnysicad 
forces  surrounding  it  as  an  atmosphere. 

ATOMIC  THEORY.  The  question  as  to  whether  matter  be  or  be  not  infinitely 
divisible,  has  been  debated  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  probably  as  far  from  a  settle- 
ment as  ever;  we  can,  however,  scarcely  conceive  of  the  existence  of  matter  at  all,  if 
there  be  no  limit  to  its  divisibility.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  a  mathematical 
line  is  infinitely  divisible,  but  a  mathematical  line  is  only  an  ideal  thing ;  havmg  only 
one  dimension,  it  can  have  no  physical  existence.  We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  the  existence  of  atoms  of  matter  —  of  particles  infinitely  small,  it  is  true, 
as  regards  our  perceptions,  far  exceeding  in  minuteness  the  finest  subdivision  to 
which  we  can  submit  a  body,  but  yet  incapable  of  further  subdivision.  To  such  in- 
sectible  molecules  the  term  atom  has  been  applied. 

If  we  take  any  substance  chemically  complex,  wc  may  suppose  the  existence  of 
atoms  in  this  body,  held  together  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  which  are  themselves 
heterogeneous,  being  made  up,  in  fact,  of  atoms  of  the  elementary  chemical  con- 
stituents. 

Dr.  Dalton  suggested  the  happy  idea,  which  has  been  most  fruitful  in  its  results,  of 
accounting  for  the  constancy  of  chemical  combinations  by  assuming  that  they  were 
composed  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  the  several  elements,  the  weight  of  which  atoms  is 
represented  by  the  combining  proportions ;  that  carbonic  oxide,  for  instance,  contains 
single  atoms  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  whilst  carbonic  acid  is  composed  of  one  atom  of 
carbon  and  two  of  oxygen. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  combining  proportions  are  purely  the 
results  of  experiment,  and,  therefore,  incontestable,  whatever  may  be  the  fiiUe  of  this 
theory,  which,  however,  has  now  stood  its  ground  for  many  years,  and  done  exoeUent 
service  to  science. 

This  theory  offers  a  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  different  laws  of  chemical 
combination. 

The  fact  of  bodies  uniting  only  in  certain  proportions,  or  multiples  of  those  pro- 
portions, is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  assumption  that  the  weight  of  the 
elementary  atoms  is  represented  by  the  combining  proportions ;  for,  if  they  united  in 
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any  other  ratio,  it  woald  inToWe  the  splitiiDg  up  of  these  at<xns,  which  arc  assumed 
to  be  indiTisihle. 

And,  of  course,  the  combining  proportion  of  a  compound  must  be  the  sum  of  the 
combining  proportions  of  the  constituents,  since  it  contains  within  itself  one  or  more 
atoms  of  the  sereral  constituents. 

The  term  atom  is,  therefore,  very  often  used  instead  of  combining  proportion  or 
equiTakat,  a  body  being  said  to  contain  so  many  atoms  of  its  elements. 

All  that  is  assnmed  in  this  theory  is,  that  the  atoms  are  of  consunt  value  by  weight; 
the  same  atoms  may  be  arranged  in  a  different  way,  and  hence,  although  any  par- 
ticular compound  contains  always  the  same  elements  in  the  atomic  ratios,  yet  the  same 
atoms  may,  by  difference  in  arrangement,  give  rise  to  bodies  agreeing  in  composition 
by  weight,  but  differing  essentially  in  properties.    See  Isomerism. 

M.  Dumas  has  suggested  the  subdivision  of  the  combining  numbers  of  certain 
dements,  but  this  idea  is  quite  subversive  of  the  atomic  theory,  as  it  is  at  present 
understfiod. 

The  atomic  theory  is  further  confirmed  by  the  observation,  that  if  the  specific  heat 
of  the  elements  be  compared,  it  is  found  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  specific 
heat  of  quantities  of  the  bodies  represented  by  the  atomic  weights  coincides  witn  each 
other  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

The  Atomic  Theory  of  Dalton  is  thus  set  forth  b^  the  author : — 

**  When  anybody  exists  in  the  elastic  state,  its  ultimate  particles  are  separated  from 
each  other  to  a  much  greater  distance  than  in  any  other  state ;  each  particle  occupies 
the  centre  of  a  comparatively  large  sphere,  and  supports  its  dignity  by  keeping  all 
the  rest — ^which,  by  their  gravity,  or  otherwise,  are  disposed  to  encroach  on  it — at  a 
Rspectiul  distance.  When  we  attempt  to  conceive  the  number  of  particles  in  an 
atmosphere,  it  is  somewhat  like  attempting  to  conceive  the  number  of  stars  in  the 
universe — we  are  confounded  with  the  thought  But  if  we  limit  the  subject,  by  takiog 
a  given  volume  of  any  gas,  we  seem  persuaded  that,  be  the  divisions  ever  so  minute, 
the  number  of  particles  must  be  finite  ;  just  as  in  a  given  space  of  the  universe,  the 
number  of  stars  and  planets  cannot  be  infinite. 

**  Chemical  analysis  and  synthesis  go  no  further  than  to  the  separation  of  particles 
one  from  another,  and  to  their  reunion.  No  new  creation  or  destruction  of  matter  is 
within  the  reach  of  chemical  agency.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  introduce  a  new 
planet  into  the  solar  system,  or  to  annihilate  one  already  in  existence,  as  to  create  or 
destroy  a  particle  of  hydrogen.  All  the  changes  we  can  produce  consist  in  separating 
particles  that  are  in  a  state  of  cohesion  or  combination,  and  joining  those  that  were 
previoosly  at  a  distance. 

**  In  all  chemical  investigations  it  has  justly  been  considered  an  important  object  to 
ascertain  the  relative  weights  of  the  simples  which  constitute  a  compound.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  inquiry  has  terminated  there ;  whereas,  from  the  relative  weights  in 
the  massr  the  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  of  the  bodies  might 
have  been  inferred,  from  which  their  nnniber  and  weights  in  various  other  compounds 
would  appear,  in  order  to  assist  and  to  guide  future  investigations,  and  to  correct 
their  results.  Now  it  is  one  great  object  of  this  work  (*  A  new  System  of  Chemical 
PhUosophy ')  to  show  the  importance  and  advantage  of  ascertaining  tfie  reiatioe  weights 
of  the  idtimate  particies,  both  of  simple  and  compound  bodies^  the  number  of  simple  ele- 
wteniary  particles  which  constitute  one  con^und  particle^  and  the  number  qf  less  com- 
pound  particles  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  each  more  compound  particle* 

**  If  there  are  two  bodies,  ▲  and  b,  which  are  disposed  to  combine,  the  following  is 
the  order  in  which  combination  may  take  place,  beginning  with  the  most  simple, 
namely: 

1  atom  of  A  +  1  atom  of  B  «  i  atom  of  C,  binary. 

1  atom  of  A  +  2  atoms  of  B  »  1  atom  of  D,  ternary. 

2  atoms  of  A  +  I  atom  of  B  »  1  atom  of  £,  ternary. 

1  atom  of  A  +  3  atoms  of  B  »  I  atom  of  F  quaternary. 

3  atoms  of  A  +  1  atom  of  B  »  i  atom  of  G  quaternary. 

**  The  following  general  rules  may  be  adopted  as  guides  in  all  our  investigations 
respecting  chemical  synthesis : — 

**  I.  When  only  one  combination  of  two  bodies  can  be  obtained,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  binary  one,  unless  some  cause  appears  to  the  contrary. 

**  2.  When  two  combinations  are  observed,  they  must  be  presumed  to  be  binary  or 
ternary. 

**3.  When  three  combinations  are  obtained,  we  may  expect  one  to  be  binary  and 
the  other  two  ternary. 

•*  4.  When  four  combinations  are  observed,  we  should  expect  one  binary,  two  ternary, 
and  one  quaternary. 

Q  4 
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"5.  A  binarf  compound  should  always  be  specifically  heavier  than  the  mere 
mixture  of  its  two  ingredients. 

"6.  A  ternary  compound  should  be  specifically  heavier  than  the  mixture  of  a 
binary  and  a  simple,  which  would,  if  combined,  constitute  it,  &c. 

**  7.  The  above  rules  and  observations  equally  apply  when  two  bodies,  such  aic  and 
D,  D  and  E,  &c,  are  combined."* 

For  a  full  examination  of  this  subject,  consult  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Atomic 
Theory/'  by  Charles  Daubeny,  M.D. ;  and  "  Memoirs  of  John  Dalton  and  History 
of  the  Atomic  Theory,"  by  Robert  Angus  Smith,  Ph.  D. 

The  following  exemplification  of  the  use  of  this  theory  is  given  by  the  former  of 
those  authors : — 

**  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  the  sabstance  onder 
examination  100  grains  of  a  salt  consisting  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  unknown  propor- 
tions of  soda  and  potass,  but  with  no  other  ingredient.  Let  us  set  down  theqoaniitj 
of  acid  at  50  grains,  ftom  which  it  will  follow  that  the  weight  of  the  two  biMs 
will  together  make  up  the  remaining  moiety.  Now  had  the  whole  of  this  Utter 
consist^  of  soda,  the  quantity  of  acid  should  have  been  only  forty  grains,  because  the 
atomic  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  is  40,  whilst  that  of  soda  is  32,  and 

as  40  :  32  ::  so  :  40 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  whole  had  been  potass,  then  as  the  atomic  weight  of  this 
latter  is  48,  the  amount  required  to  neutralise  the  acid  would  have  been  60  grains;  for 

88  40  :  48  ::  50  :  60. 
But,  if  we  suppose  half  the  acid  to  be  combined  with  the  one  alkali,  and  half  with 
the  other,  then,  and  only  then,  will'the  weight  of  the  salt  correspond  exactly  with  that 
obtained  in  the  experiments  before  us  ;  for 

as40  :  48  ::  25  :  30;and 

as  40  :  32  ::  25  :  20 

50  +  50  »  100 

It  is  easy  to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  salts  containing  bromine  together  with  chloriw. 

assuming  that  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  respective  atomic  weighu  of 

both  these  principles. 

"  The  bromide  and  chloride  of  sodium  are  alike  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  in 

the  form  of  an  insoluble  bromide  and  chloride  of  that  metal :  now  the  atomic 

weight 

Of  silver  is  stated  to  be  -  -  -  110 
„  chlorine  -----  86 
„   bromine 78-4 

Suppose,  therefore,  we  have  found  the  precipitate  to  weigh  151  grains;  and  that,  of 
these,  100  grains  have  been  ascertained  by  other  experiments  to  consist  of  silver: 
then 

as  110  78*4     ::     50      :      35;  and. 

as  110     :       36    ::    50     :     16 

100      X      51     »      151. 

If,  therefore,  half  the  silver  were  combined  with  bromine  and  the  other  half  vith 
chlorine,  the  compound  produced  would  amount  to  exactly  151  grains,  which  is  found 
to  correspond  with  the  quantity  actually  obtained." 

The  following  Table  will  show  the  quantity  of  precipitate  that  may  be  expected  io 
result  from  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  100  grains  of  a  salt  of  sodium,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  chloride  and  of  bromide  present : — 

«  Dr.  Angui  Smith,  in  hit "  Memolrf  of  Dalton,"  thui  sums  up  the  labours  of  tbii  deep  ^^^^'I'J, 
ThU  Dalton  did.  He  gave  the  flrit  idea  of  aiomic  weigku.  Under  this  head  came  Richter  and  f '"'"'[l 
numbers.  Richter,  grappling  with  those  numbers,  nerer  could  obtain  a  rational  theorj  '"f  "! 
phenomena.  Dalton's  plan  explains  these  numbers  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  looks  on  "f"  fL, 
necessity  of  the  fundamenUl  law,  instead  of  the  beginning  of  thp  inquiry,  as  it  was  to  them,  ''j 'fr^! 
to  me,  then,  that  what  happened  historically  happened  also  inicllectualljr.  Dalton  bad  iociiMca  w 
predecessors  in  his  more  extensi? e  system.  He  had  gone  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  wbeo  com^F 
down  found  proofs  that  they  had  been  making  good  progress  upwards.  Higgins  nad  gone  at  once  \fl^ 
top,  as  it  appears  lo  me,  but  took  no  heed  to  make  the  needful  observations  when  he  was  up. or  "'^^ 
the  prospect  entirely  obscured.  We  are  compelled  to  put  reciprocal  proportions  In  a  •«»"*"'y  •*?! JS 
as  it  seems  to  me  it  cannot  be  called  a  law,  but  one  of  the  co.isequeoces  fif  a  law  ;  and  the  ^"*^v!! 
brought  to  support  it,  otherwise  than  empirically,  presupposes  some  of  the  principles  on  ebicn  in« 
general  laws  depend.  It  was  liy  a  careful  mechanical  Juxtapoiition  of  parts  that  Dalton  ^-^^^K^t 
oea;  It  is  eminently  mechanical,  and  Jt  is  remarkable  that  all  progressive  views  on  the  rabic^j,'"^ 
been  so.  He  introduced  proportionai  weigkU  into  the  theory^  and/ound  it  to  agree  vifh  fKtt.  »>■  ' 
therefore,  the  quantitative  atomic  theory." 
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Qmstity  of  Salt. 

Qoantitjr  of 

Quantity  of  Salt. 

Quantity  of 
ProcipiUte. 

Amount  of  Pr(>. 

cipiute  from  the 

two  Salt*. 

Br.  Sodium. 

Br.  Silver. 

Ch.  Sodium. 

Ch.  SilTer. 

100 

184-5 

0 

0 

184-5 

90 

166-0 

10 

24-3 

190-3 

80 

148-0 

20 

48-8 

196*3 

70 

129-5 

SO 

73-0 

202-0 

60 

111-0 

40 

95*5 

208-5 

50 

92-5 

50 

121-5 

2140 

40 

74-0 

60 

1460 

220-0 

30 

560 

70 

1700 

2260 

SO 

37-0 

80 

195-0 

232-0 

10 

18-5 

90 

219-0 

237-5 

1        - 

00-0 

100 

243-0 

213-0 

ATOMIC  WEIGHTS,  EQUIVALENT,  CHEMICAL  EQUIVALENT, 
COMBINING  WEIGHT,  or  PROPORTION,  are  the  primfd  quantities  in  which 
the  different  objects  of  chemistry,  simple  or  compoond,  combine  with  each  other, 
referred  to  a  common  body  taken  as  nnity.  Oxygen  is  assumed  by  some  philo- 
sophers, and  hydrogen  by  others,  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  Every  chemical 
manafactarer  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  combining  ratios  which  are, 
for  the  same  two  substances,  not  only  definite,  but  often  multiple ;  two  great  truths, 
upon  which  are  founded,  not  merely  the  rationale  of  his  operations,  but  nho  the  means 
of  modifying  them  to  useful  purposes.  The  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  atomic 
weights,  or  prime  equivalents,  belongs  to  pure  chemistry  ;  but  several  of  its  happiest 
applications  are  to  bie  found  in  the  processes  of  art,  as  pursued  upon  the  largest  scale. 

The  following  propositions  may  be  regarded  as  the  laws  regulating  atomic  com- 
bination : — 

1.  The  etptvoakikU  of  elementary  bodiee  repretent  the  emaUest  proportions  m  which 
ihejf  enter  into  eombineUion  with  each  oAer. 

2.  The  equivalent  of  a  compound  body  is  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  its  elements, 

3.  Combination  tahes  phce,  whether  between  dements  or  compounds^  either  in  the 
proportioms  of  their  equivalents,  or  in  multiples  of  these  proportions,  and  never  in  sub- 
nudtiples. 

4.  T%e  law  of  definite  ana  multiple  proportion  is,  individual  compounds  always  contain 
exactly  the  same  proportions  of  their  dements.    See  Equitalemts,  Chemical. 

ATOMIC  VOLUMES.  Recently  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  elements  unite 
invariably  in  equal  volumes — when  in  the  gaseous  state;— or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
atoms  of  bodies  hare  always  the  same  volume.  If  this  doctrine  be  maintained,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  alter  the  atomic  weights  or  combining  numbers  of  certain 
elements.  For  example,  water  contains  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen  ; 
but,  according  to  the  generally  received  idea,  it  consists  of  single  atoms  of  each 
element ;  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  to  assume  that  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  have  the  same  volume*  wc  must  either  halve  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen  or  double  that  of  oxygen. 

Berzelins  suggested  th|it  ail  Uie  atomic  weights  should  remain  the  same,  except 
those  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  which  should 
halve  their  present  Talue.  Oerhardt,  on  the  other  band,  adopts  the  more  convenient 
practice  of  allowing  hydrogen  and  its  congeners  to  retain  their  present  atomic  weights, 
doubling  those  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  tellurium,  and  carbon. 

ATROPINE.  (CH^NO")  An  exceedingly  poisonous  alkaloid,  found  in  deadly 
nightshade  (^AtropaBelladona)  and  in  stramonium  {Datura  Stramonium).  The  alkali 
in  stramooium  was  long  thought  to  be  distinct  from  all  others,  and  was  consequently 
known  as  datnrine ;  but  the  identity  of  the  product  fVom  the  two  sources  luus  been 
recently  shown  by  Von  Planta.  Many  processes  have  been  devised  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  atropine,  but  the  following  simple  method  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  any  other. 
To  the  freshly  prepared  extract  of  belladonna  add  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
and  well  mix  in  a  mortar.  Digest  the  resulting  mass  at  a  temperature  of  80°  with 
bensole;  separate  the  latter,  and  distil  off  the  hydrocarbon  in  a  retort  on  the  water 
bath.  The  residue  in  the  retort  is  to  be  treated  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  acid  solution  is  to  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  resulting 
atropine  may  then  be  obtained  pure  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  Atropine  is  used 
in  BMBdicine  for  producing  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  smallest  portion  of  a 
very  dilute  solution  rubbed  on  the  eyelid  suffices  to  produce  the  result  The  effect  lasts 
for  several  hours.     When  pure,  atropine  crystallises  in  white  silky  prisms. — C.G.W. 
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ATTAR  OF  ROSES,  more  commonly,  OTTO  OF  ROSES.  An  essential  oil, 
obtained  in  India.  Turkey,  and  Persia,  from  some  of  the  finest  varieties  of  roses.  It 
is  procured  by  distilling  rose  leaves  with  water,  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible. 
It  is  said  that  this  perfume  is  prepared  also  by  exposing  the  rose  leaves  in  water  to 
the  sun ;  but,  from  the  fact  that  under  the  circumstances  fermentation  would  be 
speedily  established,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  is  a  method  often  resorted  ta  By 
dry  distillation  from  salt-water  baths,  no  doubt  the  finest  attar  is  obtained.  This 
essential  oil  is  only  used  as  a  perfume.  Attar  of  roses  is  adulterated  with  spermaceti 
and  with  castor  oil  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol. 

This  adulteration  may  be  detected  by  putting  a  small  drop  of  the  otto  of  roses  oo  a 
piece  of  clean  writing  paper;  by  agitation  in  the  air,  the  volatile  oil  soon  evaporates, 
leaving  no  stain  if  pure ;  if  any  fixed  oil  is  present,  a  greasy  spot  is  left  on  the  paper. 

ATTENUATION.  Brewers  and  distillers  employ  this  term  to  signify  the  weak- 
ening of  saccharine  worts  during  fermentation,  by  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  iato 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

AUGER.  The  auger  is  a  tool  for  boring  either  wood  or  stone.  The  sin^Rp 
auger  is  forged  as  a  half-round  bar ;  it  is  then  coiled  into  an  open  spiral,  with  the 
flat  side  outwards.  The  ordinary  screw  auger  is  forged  as  a  parallelled  blade  of  steel ; 
it  is  twisted  red-hot ;  the  end  terminates  in  a  worm,  by  which  the  anger  is  gradually 
drawn  into  the  work  as  in  the  gimlet ;  and  the  two  angles,  or  lips,  are  sharpened  to 
cut  at  the  extreme  ends,  and  a  little  up  the  sides  also.  The  American  screw  auger  has 
a  cylindrical  shaft,  around  which  is  braced  a  single  fin  or  rib ;  the  end  is  filed  into  a 
worm,  as  usual,  and  immediately  behind  the  worm  a  small  diametrical  mortise  is 
formed  for  the  reception  of  a  detached  cutter,  which  exactly  resembles  the  chisel  edge 
of  the  centre-bit  —  Hcltzapffel 

AURUM  MUSIVUM  or  MOSAICUM.  Mosaic  Gold.— For  the  preparation 
of  Mosaic  gold  the  following  process  is  recommended  by  Woulfe.  An  amalgam  of 
2  parts  of  tin  and  1  part  of  mercury  is  prepared  in  a  hot  crucible,  and  triturated  with 
I  part  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  1  part  of  flower  of  sulphur ;  the  mixture  is  sublimed  in 
a  glass  flask  upon  the  sand  bath.  In  breaking  the  flask  after  the  operation,  the  sub- 
limate is  found  to  consist,  superficially,  of  sal-ammoniac,  then  of  a  layer  of  cinnabar, 
and  then  of  a  layer  of  Mosaic  gold. 

There  are  several  other  processes  given  for  the  preparation  of  this  bisulphide  of 
tin,  but  the  above  probably  gives  the  best  results. 

Bergman  mentions  a  native  aurum  muaivum  from  Siberia,  containing  tin,  sulphur, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  copper.    Dr.  John  Davy  gave  the  composition  as  — 


Tin 


Berzelius  os- 


Tin     - 


-    100      I      Sulphur     - 


-    100      I      Sulphur 
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Mosaic  gold  is  employed  as  a  bronzing  powder  for  plaster  figures,  and  it  is  said  to 
enter  sometimes  into  the  composition  of  aventurine. 

AUTOGENOUS  SOLDERING,     A  process  of  soldering  by  which  metals  aw 

united,  cither  by  the  ordinary  solders 
152  or  by  lead,  under  the  influence  of  a 

flame  of  hydrogen  or  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  common  air. 

The  process  of  using  air  and  hydro- 
gen was  invented  in  France,  by  the 
Count  de  Richemont.     Hydrogen  gas 
is  contained  in  a  gasometer,  to  which  a 
fiexible  tube  is  connected,  and  air  is 
urged,  from  a  bellows  worked  by  the 
foot,  through  another  tube,  and  on  to 
the  blowpipe,  where  the  hydrogen  is 
ignited.     By  means   of  the    flexible 
tubes  the  flame  can  be  moved  op  and 
down  the  line  of  any  joint,  and  the 
connecting  medium  meltedL    Fig.  152. 
This  process  has  been  a  good  deal  employed  for  plumbers*  work,  especially  in  our 
naval  arsenals.      In  Devonport  dockyard,  the  autogenic  process  has  been  largely 
used. 

AUTOMATIC.  A  term  employed  to  designate  such  economic  arts  as  are  carried 
on  by  self-acting  machinery.  The  word  is  employed  by  the  physiologist  to  express 
involuntary  motions. 
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The  term  auiomaHe  is  nuw  applied  to  self-aeting  machinery,  or  snch  at  has  within 
itself  the  power  of  regulating  entirely  its  own  moyements,  although  the  moving 
force  is  derived  from  without ;  and  to  what  pertains  to  snch  machinery  ;  as  miiomatie 
operations  or  improYements. — Weluter. 

The  word  **  manufacture,"  in  its  etymological  seiMe,  means  any  system  or  objects 
of  industry  ezeented  by  the  hands ;  but,  in  the  vicissitade  of  language,  it  has  now 
come  to  signify  every  extensive  product  of  «rt  which  is  made  by  machinery,  with 
little  or  Be  aid  of  the  human  hand,  so  that  the  most  perfect  manufkcture  is  that  which 
dispoises  entirely  with  manual  labour.  It  is  our  modem  cotton  and  flax  mills  that 
automatic  operations  are  displayed  to  most  advantage ;  for  there  the  elemental  power 
Heat  has  been  made  to  animate  complex  organs,  imparting  to  forms  of  wood,  iron,  and 
brass,  an  agency  of  seeming  intelligence.  And  as  the  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts, 
poetry,  painting,  and  music,  may  be  best  studied  in  their  individual  masteivpieces,  so 
may  the  philosophy  of  manufactnres  in  these  its  noblest  creations. 

The  eoDstant  aim  and  effect  of  these  automatic  improvements  in  the  arts  are  philan- 
thropic, as  they  tend  to  relieve  the  workmen  either  from  niceties  of  adjustment,  which' 
exhaust  his  mind  and  fatigue  his  eyes,  or  from  painful  repetition  of  effort,  which 
distort  and  wear  out  his  frame.  A  well  arranged  power-mill  combines  the  operation 
of  many  work-people,  adult  and  youog,  in  tending  with  assiduous  skill  a  system  of 
productive  machines  continuously  impelled  by  a  central  force.  How  vastly  coodncire 
to  the  commercial  greatness  of  a  nation,  and  the  comforts  of  mankind,  human  industiy 
can  become  when  no  longer  proportioned  in  its  results  to  muscular  effort,  which  is 
by  its  nature  fitful  and  capricious,  but  when  made  to  consist  in  the  task  of  guiding 
the  work  of  mechanical  fingers  and  arms  regularly  impelled,  with  equal  precbion  and 
Telocity,  by  some  indefatigable  physical  agent,  is  apparent  to  every  visitor  of  our 
cotton,  flax,  silk,  wool,  and  machine  factories.  This  great  era  in  the  useful  arts  is 
mainly  due  to  the  genins  of  Arkwright  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  his  system, 
manofiietares  where  everywhere  feeble  and  fluctuatiog  in  their  development; 
shooting  forth  luxuriantly  for  a  season,  and  again  withering  almost  to  the  roots  like 
annual  plants.  Their  perennial  growth  then  began,  and  attracted  capital,  in  copious 
streams,  to  irrigate  the  rich  domains  of  industry.  When  this  new  career  commenced, 
aboat  the  year  1770,  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton  in  British  manufactures  was 
under  four  millions  of  pounds  weight,  and  that  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  was 
probably  not  more  than  ten  millions.  In  1850  the  consumption  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  about  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  millions  of  pounds,  and  that  of 
Earope  and  the  United  States  together,  one  thousand  and  ninety-two.  millions.  In 
oar  spacious  fiu^tory  apartments  the  benignant  power  of  Steam  summons  around  him 
his  myriads  of  willing  menials,  and  assigns  to  each  the  regulated  task,  substituting, 
for  painful  muscular  effort  upon  their  part,  the  energies  of  his  own  gigantic  arm,  and 
dema&ding,  in  return,  only  attention  and  dexterity  to  correct  such  little  aberrations 
as  casually  occur  in  his  workmanship.  .Under  ius  auspices,  and  in  obecTience  to  Ark- 
wrigfat's  policy,  magnificent  edifices,  surpassing  far  in  number  value,  usefulness,  and 
ingenuity  of  construction,  the  boasted  monuments  of  Asiatic,  Egyptian,  and  Roman 
despotism,  have,  within  a  short  period,  risen  up  in  this  kingdom,  to  show  to  what 
extent  capital,  industry,  and  science  may  augment  the  resources  of  a  State  while  they 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  citizens.  Such  is  the  automatic  system,  replete  with- 
prodigies  in  mechanics  and  political  economy,  which  promises,  in  its  future  growth, 
to  become  the  great  minister  of  civilisation  to  the  terraqueous  globe,  enabling  this 
country,  as  its  heart,  to  diffuse,  along  with  its  commerce,  the  life-blood  of  knowledge 
to  mynads  of  people.  Of  these  truths,  the  present  work  affords  decisive  evidence  in 
almost  every  page. — Ure. 

AUTOMATIC  ARTS.  Such  arts  or  manufactures  as  are  carried  on  by  self- 
aedng  machinery. 

AUTOMATON.  (attr6ft8tfTos — antomatos — telf-mouing.)  In  the  etymological 
sense,  this  word  (self-working)  signifies  eveiy  mechanical  construction  which,  by 
virtue  of  a  latent  intrinsic  force,  not  obvious  to  common  eyes,  can  carry  on,  for  some 
time,  certain  movements  more  or  less  resembling  the  results  of  animal  exertion, 
without  the  aid  of  external  impulse.  But  the  term  automaton  is,  in  common  hmguage, 
appropriated  to  those  mechanical  artifices  in  which  the  purposely  concealed  power  is 
made  to  imitate  the  arbitrary  or  voluntary  motions  of  living  beings.  Human  figures, 
of  this  kind,  are  lometimes  styled  Androides,  from  the  Greek  term,  like  a  man. 

Although,  from  what  has  been  said,  clockwork  is  not  properly  placed  under  the 
head  Automaton,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  art  of  making  clocks,  in  its  progressive 
improvement  and  extension,  has  given  rise  to  the  production  of  automata.  The  niost 
of  these,  in  their  interior  structure,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of  applying  the  moving 
ponrer,  have  a  distinct  analogy  with  clocks ;  and  these  automata  are  f^qnently  mounted 
in  connection  with  watch  work.     Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  several 
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tower  clocks,  such  as  those  at  Strasbarg,  Lubeck,  Pragae,  Olmotz,  had  corioos 
mechanisms  attached  to  them.  The  most  careful  hUtorical  inquiry  proves  that  auto- 
mata, properly  speaking,  are  not  older  than  wheel-ciockB ;  and  that  the  more  perfect 
structures  of  this  kind  are  subsequent  to  the  general  introduction  of  ^prtN^F-clocIu. 
Many  accounts  of  ancient  automata,  such  as  the  flying  pigeon  of  Archytas  of  Tareotnm, 
appear  to  have  been  but  poor  mechanical  contrivances.  *'  The  Pneumatics  of  Hero 
of  Alexandria**  have  been  rendered  accessible  to  the  English  reader  by  the  translatioa 
of  Mr.  Benuet  Woodcroft  In  this  work  will  be  found  descriptions  and  drawings  of 
several  curious  contrivances  which  must  be  included  amongst  automata.  Th«  fol- 
lowing, amongst  others,  may  be  quoted:  — 

'*  An  automaton  which  drinks  at  certain  times  only,  on  a  liquid  being  presented 
to  it 

''An  automaton  which  may  be  made  to  drink  at  any  time  on  a  liquid  being  pre- 
sented to  it 

**  An  automaton  which  will  drink  any  quantity  which  may  be  presented  to  it 

"  An  automaton,  the  head  of  which  continues  attached  to  the  body  after  a  knife 
has  entered  the  head  at  one  side,  passed  completely  through  it,  and  out  at  the  other ; 
which  animal  will  drink  immediately  after  the  operation.** 

Beckmann  informs  us,  quoting  from  Plato,  that  Dsedalus  made  statutes  wluch 
could  not  only  walk,  but  which  it  was  necessary  to  tie,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
move ;  and,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  he  speaks  of  a  wooden  Venus,  and  remarks 
that  the  secret  of  its  motion  consisted  in  quicksilver  having  been  poured  into  it 

John  Muller*s  iron  flies  (or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Regiomontanus)  and  his 
eagle  which  flew  towards  the  emperor  Maximilian,  in  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  174Q, 
were  probably  exaggerated  statements ;  for  such  master-pieces  of  art  would  form  now. 
with  every  aid  of  our  improved  mechanisms,  the  most  difficult  of  problems.  The 
imitation  of  flying  creatures  is  extremely  difficult,  for  several  reasons.  There  is  very 
little  space  for  the  moving  power,  and  the  only  material  possessed  of  requisite  strength 
being  metal  must  have  considerable  weight  Two  automata  of  the  celebrated 
French  mechanician,  Yaucauson,  first  exhibited  in  the  year  1736,  have  been  gready 
admired ;  namely  a  flute  player,  five  and  a  half  feet  high  with  its  cubical  pedestal, 
which  played  several  airs  upon  the  German  flute ;  and  that  not  by  any  interior  tube- 
work,  but  through  the  actual  blowing  of  air  into  the  flute,  the  motion  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  skilful  stopping  of  the  holes  with  the  fingers ;  and  a  duck  which  imitated 
many  motions  of  a  natural  kind  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  In  1738  M. 
Yaucauson  published  a  memoir,  approved  of  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which 
he  gave  a  full  description  of  the  machinery  employed  and  of  the  principles  of  its 
construction.  See  Brew8ter*s  "  Letters  on  Natural  Magic.'*  This  artist  has  had  many 
imitators,  of  whom  the  brothers  Droz  of  Chaux  de  Fonds  were  the  most  distin- 
guished. Several  very  beautiful  clock  mechanisms  of  theirs  are  known.  One  of 
tiiem  with  a  figure  which  draws ;  another  playing  on  the  piano ;  a  third  whieh  writes, 
besides  numerous  other  combined  automata.  Frederick  Yon  Knauss  completed  a 
writing  machine  at  Yienna,  in  the  year  1760.  It  b  now  in  the  model  cabinet  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  consists  of  a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter,  containing  the 
mechanism  upon  which  a  figure  seven  inches  high  sits,  and  writes  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  fixed  to  a  frame,  whatever  has  been  placed  beforehand  upon  a  regulating 
cylinder.  At  the  end  of  every  line,  it  raises  its  band  and  moves  it  sideways,  in  order 
begin  a  new  line. 

Very  complete  automata  have  not  been  made  of  late  years,  because  they  are  very 
expensive ;  and  by  soon  satisfying  curiosity,  they  cease  to  interest  Ingenious  me- 
chanicians find  themselves  better  rewarded  by  directing  their  talents  to  the  self-acting 
machinery  of  modem  manufactures.  We  may  notice  here,  however,  the  mechanical 
trumpeter  of  MUlzl,  at  Yienna,  and  a  similar  work  of  Kauffmann,  at  Dresden.  In 
French  Switzerland  some  artists  continue  to  make  minute  automata  which  excite  no 
little  wonder ;  such  as  singing  canary  birds,  with  various  movements  of  a  natural 
kind ;  also  little  birds,  sometimes  hardly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  in  snuff-boxes 
and  watehes  of  enamelled  gold.  Certain  artificial  figures  which  have  been  denomi- 
nated automata,  hardly  deserve  the  name ;  since  trick  and  confederacy  are  more  or 
less  concerned  in  their  operation.  It  is  likely,  also,  that  the  chess  player  of  Yon 
Kempelen,  which  excited  so  much  wonder  in  the  last  century,  had  a  concealed  con- 
federate. The  very  ingenious  little  figures  of  Tendler,  father  and  son,  which  imitated 
English  horsemen  and  rope  dancers,  constructed  at  Eiscnerz,  in  Styria,  are  probably 
no  more  true  automata  than  the  fantoccini^  or  figures  of  puppets,  which  arc  exhibited 
in  great  perfection  in  many  towns  of  Italy,  especially  at  Rome. 

The  moving  power  of  almost  all  automata  is  a  wound-up  steel  spring ;  because,  in 
comparison  with  other  means  of  giving  motion,  it  takes  up  the  smallest  room,  is 
easiest  concealed  and  set  a-going.     Weights  arc  seldom  employed,  and  only  in  a  par- 
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tial  way.  The  emplojment  of  other  moving  povere  is  more  limited  ;•  sometimes  fine 
sand  is  made  to  &11  on  the  cirenmference  of  a  wheel,  by  which  the  rest  of  the  mecha- 
nism is  moved.  For  the  same  purpose  water  has  been  employed ;  and,  when  it  is 
made  to  UH  into  an  air-chamber,  it  causes  sufficient  wind  to  excite  musical  sounds  in 
pipes.  In  particular  cases  quicksilver  has  been  used,  as,  for  example?  in  the  Chinese 
tumblera,  which  is  only  a  physical  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

Figures  are  frequently  constructed  for  playthings,  which  move  by  wheels  hardly 
TJsible     An  example  of  this  simplest  kind  of  automaton,  which  may  be  introduced 
here  as  illustrating  the  self-acting  principles  of  manufactures,  is  shown  in  the  figure. 
Fig.  153  exhibits  the  outlines  of  an  automaton,  representing  a  swan,  with  suitably 
combined  movements.     The  mechanism  may  be  described,  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
of  explanation,  under  distinct 
beads.     The  first   relates  to    ^^^     ^       .J 
the  motion  of  the  whole  fi-         "^     !    i 
gnre.     By  means  of  this  part 
it   swims    upon   the    water, 
in  directions  changed  from 
time  to  time  without  exterior 
agency.     Another  construc- 
tion giyes  to  the  figure  the 
faculty  of  bending  its  neck 
on  several  occasions,  and,  to 
such  an  extent,  that  it  can 
plunge  the  bill  and  a  portion 
of   the    bead   under  water. 
]..astly,  it  is  made  to  move  its 
head  and  neck  slowly  from 
side  to  side. 

On  the  barrel  of  the  spring 

exterior  to  the  usual  ratchet 

wheel,  there  is  a  main- wheel,  marked  1,  which  works  into  the  pinion  of  the  wheel  2. 

The  wheel  2  moves  a  smaller  one,  shown  merely  in  dotted  lines,  and  on  the  long 

axis  of  the  latter,  at  either  end  there  is  a  rudder,  or  water-wheel,  the  paddles  of 

which  are  denoted  by  the  letter  a.     Both  of  these  rudder-wheels  extend  through  an 

oblong  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  figure  down  into  the  water.     They  turn  in  the 

direction  of  the  arrow,  and  impart  a  straight-forward  movement  to  the  swan.     The 

chamber  in  which  these  wheels  revolve  is  made  water  tight,  to  prevent  moisture 

being  thrown  upon  the  rest  of  the  machinery.     By  the  wheel  4,  motion  is  conveyed 

to  the  fly-pinion  5 ;  the  fly  itself,  6,  serves  to  regulate  the  working  of  the  whole 

apparatus,  and  it  is  provided  with  a  stop  bar,  not  shown  in  the  engraving,  to  bring  it 

to  rest,  or  set  it  a-going  at  pleasure.     Here,  as  wc  may  imagine,  the  path  pursued  is 

rectilinear,  when    the  rudder-wheels   are    made  to  work   in  a  square  direction. 

An  oblique  bar,   seen  only  in  section    at  6,   movable   about    its  middle    point, 

carries    at    each    end   a   web   foot  c,   so   that  the   direction    of   the   bar  6,  and 

of   both    feet    towards    the    rudder-wheels,    determines    the    form    of   the    path 

which  the  figure  will  describe.      The  change  of  direction   of  that  oblique   bar 

u  effected  wiUiout  other  agency.  For  this  purpose  the  wheel  I  takes  into  the  pinion  7, 

and  this  carries  round  the  crown-wheel  8,  which  is  fixed,  with  an  eccentric  disc  9, 

upon  a  common  axis.    YHiile  the  crown-wheel  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  it 

turns  the  smaller  eccentric  portion  of  the  elliptic  disc  towards  the  lever  m,  which, 

pressed  upon  incessantly  by  its  spring,  ifesumes,  by  degrees,  the  position  corresponding 

with  the  middle  line  of  the  figure,  and  afterwards  an  oblique  position ;  then  it  goes 

back  again,  and  reaches  its  first  situation;   consequently,  through  the  reciprocal 

turning  of  the  bar  h  and  the  swim-foot,  is  determined  and  varied  the  path  which  the 

swan  must  pursue.     This  construction  is  available  with  all  automata  which  work  by 

wheels ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  we  may,  by  different  forms  of  the  disc  9,  modify,  at 

pleasure,  the  direction  and  the  velocity  of  the  turnings.     If  the  disc  is  a  circle,  for 

instance,  then  the  changes  will  take  place  less  suddenly ;  if  the  disc  is  an  outward  and 

inward  curvature,  upon  whose  edge  the  end  of  the  lever  presses  with  a  roller,  the 

movement  will  take  place  in  a  serpentme  line. 

The  neck  is  the  part  which  requires  the  most  careful  workmanship.  Its  outward 
caoe  must  be  flexible,  and  the  neck  itself  should  therefore  be  made  of  a  tube  of  spiral 
wire,  covered  with  leather,  or  with  a  feathered  bird-skin.  The  double  line  in  the 
interior,  where  we  see  the  triangles  e  e  e,  denotes  a  steel  spring  made  fast  to  the 
plate  10,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  neck  ;  it  stands  loose,  and  needs  to  be  merely 
so  strong  as  to  keep  the  neck  straight,  or  to  bend  it  a  little  backwards.    It  should  not 
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be  equally  thick  in  all  points,  but  it  should  be  yteaket  where  the  first  graceful  bend  k 
to  be  made ;  and,  in  general,  its  stiffness  ought  to  correspond  to  the  cumtore  of  ihe 
neck  of  this  bird.  The  triangles  e  are  made  fast  at  their  base  to  the  front  sarfaoe  of 
the  spring;  in  the  points  of  each  there  is  a  slit,  in  the  middle  of  which  a mo^ible 
roller  is  set,  farmed  of  a  smoothly  turned  steel  rod.  A  thin  catgut  string  /,  nuts 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  spring,  where  it  is  fixed  over  all  these  rollers,  and  passn, 
through  an  aperture  pierced  in  the  middle  of  10,  into  the  inside  of  the  mmp.  If  tlie 
catgut  be  drawn  straight  back  towards/,  the  spring,  and  consequently  the  neck,  must 
obviously  be  bent,  and  so  much  the  more,  the  more  tightly /is  pulled  and  is  sborteiwd 
in  the  hollow  of  the  neck.  How  this  is  accomplished  by  the  wheel-work  will  pre- 
sently be  shown.  The  wheel  1 1  receives  its  motion  from  the  pinion  t,  conoeeted 
with  the  main  wheel  1.  Upon  11  there  is,  moreover,  the  disc  12,  to  whose  circam- 
ference  a  slender  chain  is  fastened.  When  the  wheel  1 1  turns  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  the  chain  will  be  so  much  pulled  onwards  through  the  corresponding  adfanee 
at  the  point  at  12,  till  this  point  has  come  to  the  pUce  opposite  to  its  present  sitoation, 
and,  consequently,  1 1  must  have  performed  half  a  revolution.  The  other  end  of  the 
chain  is  bung  in  the  groove  of  a  very  movable  roller  14 ;  and  this  will  be  toned 
immediately  by  the  unwinding  of  the  chain  upon  its  axis.  There  turns,  in  cooneetioD 
with  it,  however,  the  large  roller  13,  in  which  the  catgut /is  fastened;  and  as  this  is 
pulled  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  neck  will  be  bent  until  the  irheel  1  i  hu 
made  a  half  revolution.  Then  the  drag  ceases  again  to  act  upon  the  chain  aod  tbe 
catgut;  the  spring  in  the  neck  comes  into  play :  it  becomes  straight,  erects  the  neck 
of  the  animal,  and  turns  the  rollers  13  and  14  back  into  their  first  position. 

The  roller  13  is  of  considerable  size,  in  order  that  through  the  slight  motion  of  the 
roller  14,  a  sufficient  length  of  the  catgut  way  be  wojnnd  off,  and  the  requisite  sbonea- 
ing  of  the  neck  may  be  effected ;  which  results  from  the  proportion  of  tbe  diamettrs 
of  the  rollers  11,  13,  14.  This  part  of  the  mechanism  is  attached  as  near  to  the  side 
of  the  hollow  body  as  possible,  to  make  room  for  the  interior  parts,  but  inmciilarijr 
for  the  paddle-wheels.  Since  the  catgut /must  pass  dovmwards  on  the  middle  from 
10,  it  is  necessary  to  incline  it  sideways  and  outwards  towards  13,  by  means  of  some 
small  rollers. 

The  head,  constituting  one  piece  with  the  neck,  will  be  depressed  by  the  complete 
flexure  of  this ;  and  the  bill,  being  turned  downwards  in  ih>nt  of  the  breast,  will 
touch  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  head  will  not  be  motionless ;  but  it  is  joined  on 
both  sides,  by  a  very  movable  hinge,  with  the  light  ring  which  forms  the  upper  part 
of  the  clothing  of  the  neck.  A  weak  spring,  ^,  also  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  aeck^ 
tends  to  turn  Uie  head  backwards ;  but  in  the  present  position  it  cannot  do  so,  becaoie 
a  chain  at  g,  whose  other  end  is  attached  to  the  plate  10,  keeps  it  on  the  stretch.  Ob 
the  bending  of  the  neck,  this  chain  becomes  slack ;  the  spring  h  comes  into  opention, 
and  throws  the  head  so  fkr  back  that,  in  its  natural  position,  it  will  reach  tbe  water. 

Finally,  to  render  the  turning  of  the  head  and  neck  practicable,  the  latter  is  not 
closely  connected  with  Che  rump,  while  the  plate  10  can  turn  in  a  cylindrical  maoDer 
upon  its  axis,  but  cannot  become  loose  outwardly.  Moreover,  there  is  upon  tbe  axis 
of  the  wheel  1,  and  behind  it  (shown  merely  as  a  circle  in  the  engraving)  abeTel 
wheel,  which  works  into  a  second  similar  wheel,  15,  so  as  to  turn  it  m  a  bon- 
zooul  direction.  The  pin,  16,  of  the  last  wheel  works  upon  a  two-armed  letr^.  IJ. 
movable  round  the  point  A,  and  this  lever  moves  the  neck  by  means  of  the  pin  !*• 
The  shorter  arm  of  the  lever  19  has  an  oval  aperture  in  which  the  pin  16  stands.  M 
soon  as  this,  in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  the  bevel-wheel  15,  comes  into  the 
dotted  position,  it  pushes  the  oval  ring  outwards  on  its  smaller  diameter,  and  tbere^ 
turns  the  lever  upon  the  point  A,  into  the  oblique  direction  shown  by  tbe  dotted 
lines.  The  pin  16,  having  come  on  its  way  right  opposite  to  its  present  position,  i^^ 
the  lever  again  straight  Then  the  lever,  by  the  f\irther  progress  of  the  pin  in  iu« 
circular  path,  is  directed  outwards  to  the  opposite  side ;  and,  at  last,  when  15  has 
made  an  entire  revolution,  it  is  quite  straight  The  longer  arm  of  the  lever  foUon 
of  course,  these  alternating  movements,  so  that  it  turns  the  neck  upon  its  plate  10.  hv 
means  of  the  pin  17;  and,  as  18  denotes  the  bill,  this  comes  into  the  dotted  P^"|"h 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the  drawing  of  Jig.  153  represents  *^^^ 
the  size  of  which  the  automaton  may  be  constructed,  and  that  the  body  may  be  formed 
of  thin  sheet  copper  or  brass. 

Figs,  154,  155,  156,  show  the  plan  of  a  third  automaton  :  a  horse  which  motes  i» 
feet  in  a  natural  way,  and  draws  a  carriage  with  two  figures  sitting  in  it.  Tbe  man 
appears  to  drive  the  horse  with  a  whip;  the  woman  bends  forward  from  him  in  frwj^ 
The  four  wheels  of  the  carriage  have  no  connection  with  the  moving  mechanism.  *•> 
Jig,  156,  some  parts  are  represented  upon  a  larger  scale.  The  wheel  1,  it^A-  '^ ' 
operates  through  the  two  carrier-wheels  upon  the  wheels  marked  4  and  5.  By  mcani 
of  the  axes  of  these  two  wheels,  the  feet  are  set  in  motion.     The  left  fore- foot,  a,  ^^ 
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the  right  hinder  foot,  move  themselves  backivards,  and  take  hold  of  the  groiud  with 
snudl  tacks  in  their  hoofs,  while  the  two  other  legs  are  hent  and  raised,  hot  no  motion 


of  the  hodj  takes  place.  The  carriage,  howeyer,  with  which  the  horse  is  con- 
necced,  advances  npon  its  wheels.  B j  studying  the  mechanism  of  the  foot,  a,  and  the 
parts  connected  with  it,  we  can  readily  understand  the  principles  of  the  movement. 
The  axis  of  wheel  4  is  crank-shaped,  on  hoth  sides,  where  it  has  to  operate  directly 
OD  the  fore-feet;  bnt  for  each  foot  it  is  bent  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  is  obvious  in 
the  front  riew  fig.  156.  This  crank,  or,  properly,  its  part  furthest  from  the  axis, 
serves  instead  of  Uie  pin  16  in  the  swan,  and  moves  like  it  in  an  oval  spot,  p^fig- 154, 
a  two-armed  lever,  which  gives  motion  through  tooth-work,  but  not  as  in  the  swan, 
by  memns  of  a  second  pin.  This  wheel-work  renders  the  motion  smoother.  The 
above  lever  has  its  fulcrum  at  n^fig,  156,  about  which  it  turns  alternately,  to  the  one 
and  the  other  side,  by  virtue  of  the  rotation  of  the  wheel  4.  The  toothed  arch,  or 
the  half-wheel  on  Uie  under  side,  lays  hold  of  a  shorter  lever,  in  a  similar  arch,  upon 
the  upper  j<»nt  of  the  foot,  which  is  moved  forwards  and  backwards  upon  the  pivot  m. 
In  virtue  of  the  motions  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  foot  a  will  move  itself  first 
obli4{aely  backwards,  without  bending,  and  the  body  will  thereby  bend  itself  forwards. 
When  the  ri^ht  hand  foot  makes  the  same  motion,  both  the  other  feet  are  raised  and 
bent.  The  jomts  of  the  foot  at  d  and  t  are  formed  of  hinges,  which  are  so  constructed 
that  they  can  yield  no  fiirther  than  is  necessary  at  every  oblique  position  of  the  foot 
With  the  continued  rotation  of  the  wheel  4,  the  lever  turns  itself  about  a,  in  an 
inverted  direction  inwards,  and  impels  the  uppermost  foot-joint  forwards,  so  that  it 
forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  body  in  fh)nt  The  foot  is  now  twice  bent  upon  its 
joints.  This  takes  place  by  the  traction  of  the  chain  f,  which  is  led  over  rollers  (as 
the  drawing  shows)  to  the  foot,  and  is  there  fastened.  As  its  upper  end  has  its  fixed 
point  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  it  is  therefore  drawn  by  the  eccentric  pin  r  standing 
in  the  vicinity  of  m,  and  thus  bends  the  foot  at  the  hinges.  If  there  were  space  for  it, 
a  roller  would  answer  better  than  a  pin.  By  the  recedure  of  the  uppermost  joint  into 
the  first  position,  the  tension  of  the  chain  i  ceases  again  of  itself,  while  the  pin  r 
removes  from  it,  and  the  foot  is  again  extended  in  a  straight  line  by  the  small  springs 
operating  upon  its  two  under  parts,  which  were  previously  bent  stifBy  by  the  chain. 
By  the  aid  of  the  figures  with  this  explanation,  it  will  be  apparent  that  all  the  fore- 
feet have  a  similar  construction,  that  the  proper  succession  of  motions  will  be  effected 
through  the  toothed  arcs,  and  the  position  of  the  cranks  on  the  axis  of  the  wheels  4 
and  5,  and  hence  the  advance  of  the  figure  must  follow.  The  wheel  6  puts  the  fly  7 
in  motion,  by  means  of  the  small  wheel  marked  1  ;  on  the  fixed  points  of  the  4 
chains,  by  means  of  a  ratchet-wheel  and  a  catch,  the  necessary  tension  will  again  be 
produced  when  the  chains  have  been  drawn  out  a  little.  There  is  sufBcient  room  for 
a  mechanism  which  could  give  motion  to  the  head  and  ears,  were  it  thought 
necessary. 

The  proper  cause  of  the  motions  may  now  be  explained.  In^^.  155,  d  is  a  wheel 
connected  with  the  wound-up  spring,  by  which  the  motion  of  the  two  human  figures, 
and  also,  if  desired,  that  of  the  horse,  may  be  effected.  The  axis  of  the  wheel  h 
carries  a  disc  with  pins,  which  operate  upon  the  two-armed  lever  with  its  fulcrum  e, 
and  thus  cause  the  bending  of  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  figures,  which  has  a 
hinge  at/    On  the  axis  of  that  wheel  there  is  a  second  disc,  c,  for  giving  motion  to 
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the  other  figure,  which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  is  shown  separate,  although  it 
should  sit  alongside  of  its  fellow.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  double-armed  lerer  i, 
there  is  a  cord  whose  other  end  is  connected  with  the  moving  arm,  in  the  aitoatioo  i, 
and  raises  it  whenever  a  pin  in  the  disc  presses  the  under  part  of  the  lever.  A 
spring.  A,  brings  the  arm  back  into  the  original  position,  when  a  pin  has  passed  from 
the  lever,  and  has  left  it  behind.  The  pins  at  c  and  d  may  be  set  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  middle  of  the  disc,  whereby  the  motions  of  the  figures,  by  every 
contact  of  another  pin,  are  varied,  and  are  therefore  not  so  uniform,  and  consequently 
more  natural. 

For  the  connection  of  both  mechanisnoA,  namely,  the  carriage  with  the  hone, 
various  arrangements  may  be  adopted.  Two  separate  traction  springs  should  be 
employed;  one  at  a.  Jig.  155,  in  the  coach -seat;  the  other  in  the  body  of  the  hone. 
In  the  coach-seat  at  6,  the  fly  with  its  pinion,  as  well  as  a  ratchet-wheel,  is  neeeoary. 
By  means  of  the  shaft,  the  horse  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  waggon.  It  may, 
however,  receive  its  motion  from  the  spring  in  the  carriage,  in  which  case  one  spring 
will  be  sufficient  Upon  the  latter  plan  the  following  construction  may  be  adopted.— 
To  the  axis  of  b,fig.  155,  a  bevel  wheel  is  to  be  attached,  and  fh>m  this  the  moticn  is 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  with  the  help  of  a  second  bevel 
wheel  «,  connected  with  a  third  bevel  wheel  t  This  again  turns  the  wheel  v.  vhose 
long  axis,  v,  goes  to  the  middle  of  the  horse's  body,  in  an  oblique  direction,  through 
the  hollow  shaft.  This  axis  carries  an  endless  screw,  9,/ig.  154,  with  very  oUiqne 
threads,  which  works  into  the  little  wheel  8,  corresponding  to  the  wheel  1,  throog^h 
an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  horse,  and  in  this  way  sets  the  mechanism  of  the  hone 
a-going.  With  this  construction  of  ^.  155,  a  spring  of  considerable  strength  if 
necessary,  or  if  the  height  of  the  carriage -seat  does  not  afford  sufficient  room,  its 
breadth  will  answer  for  placing  two  wetker  springs  alongside  of  each  other  upon  a 
common  barrel. 

AVENTURINE.  (Aventurin^,  Fr.)  A  variety  of  quartz,  which  is  minutely 
spangled  throughout  with  yellow  scales  of  mica ;  is  known  as  AvaUurine  quartz.  It 
is  usually  translucent,  and  of  a  grey,  brown,  or  reddish-brown  colour.  There  is  also  sa 
Aventurine  felspar  (Feldspath  aventurini,  Fr.).  Commercially,  in  France  and  some 
other  parts  of  Europe,  the  name  of  Pierre  de  soliel  is  given  to  the  finest  varieties  of 
the  felspar  aventurine,  some  lapidaries,  however,  calling  this  stone  by  the  name  of 
Aventurine  orientade.  This  aventurine  occurs  at  Capa  de  Gata,  in  Spain ;  it  has 
reddish  and  yellow  internal  reflections. 

An  artificial  aventurine  has  been  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  for  a  long  period, 
at  the  glass-works  of  Murano,  near  Venice.  According  to  Wohler's  examinatioa, 
aventurine  glass  owes  its  golden  iridescence  to  a  crystalline  separation  of  metallic 
copper  from  the  mass  coloured  brown  by  the  peroxide  of  iron. 

C.  Karsten  analysed  the  artificial  aventurine  from  the  glass  manufiEU^tory  of  Bigaglia, 
in  Venice,  and  found  it  to  contain  — 

Silicic  acid 67*3 

Lime  ----.---      9.9 

Protoxide  of  iron 3-4 

Binoxide  of  tin   -        -        -        -        -        -        -      2-3 

Protoxide  of  lead -      1*0 

Metallic  copper  -------      4-0 

Potash 6-3 

Soda 7-0 

These  numbers  agree  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  results  formerly  obtained  by 
Pgligot,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  truly  representing  the  composition  of  the 
glass. 

In  the  aventurine  glaze  for  porcelain,  a  crystalline  separation  of  green  oxide  of 
chromium  from  the  brown  ferruginous  mass  of  the  glaze  produces  a  gimilur  effect. 
This  glaze  is  prepared  as  follows,  according  to  A.  Wachter :  — 

31  parts  of  fine  lixiviated  dry  porcelain  earth  fh>m  Halle, 

43  y,  „  dry  quartz  sand, 

14  „  w  gypBum, 

12  „  „  fragments  of  porcehun, 

are  stirred  up  with  300  parts  of  water,  and  by  repeated  straining  through  a  linen  sieve 
uniformly  suspended  in  it,  and  intimately  mixed.  To  this  paste  is  added,  under  con- 
stant agitation,  and  one  after  the  other,  aqueous  solutions  of 

19  parts  bichromate  of  potash, 
100    „     protosulphate  of  iron, 

47    „     acetate  of  lead, 
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and  tlieii  80  much  aolntion  of  ammonia  that  the  iron  is  completely  separated.    The 
salts  of  potash  and  ammonia  are  remored  hj  frequent  decantation  with  spring  water. 

The  baked  porcelain  ressels  are  dipped  into  the  pasty  mixture  obtained  as  above 
described,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  other  glazes,  and  then  fired  in  the  porcelain 
furnace.  After  this  they  are  covered  with  a  brown  glase,  which  in  reflected  light 
appears  to  be  filled  with  a  comftless  nomber  of  light  gold  spangles. 

A  tlun  fragment  of  the  glaze  appears,  under  the  microscope,  by  transmitted  light, 
as  a  clear  brownish  glass,  in  which  numerous  transparent  green  six-sided  prisms  of 
oxide  of  chromium,  and  some  brownish  crystals,  probably  of  oxide  of  chromium  and 
peroxide  of  iron,  are  suspended.  The  oxide  of  chromium,  therefore,  separates,  on  the 
slow  cooling  of  the  glaze  in  the  porcelain  furnace,  from  the  substance  of  the  glaze — 
a  silicate  cf  potaah,  lime,  and  ^umina,  saturated  with  the  peroxide  of  iron  —  and 
shines  through  the  brownish  mass  with  a  golden  colour.  When  the  aYentorine  glaze 
is  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  colourless  porcelain  glaze,  the  glassy  mass  no 
loDger  has  a  brown  colour  after  the  burning,  but  a  light  greenish-grey,  and  the 
eUminatied  crystalline  spangles  likewise  exhibit  in  reflect  light  their  natural  green 
cokmr. 

AVENA  SATIYA.     The  common  oat  (which  see). 

A  VERBUNCATOR.  A  pair  of  pruning  shears,  which,  on  being  mounted  on  a 
pole  some  ten  feet  long,  and  actuated  by  a  string  of  catgut,  can  be  used  for  pruning 
at  a  coosaderable  distance  above  the  head. 

AVOCADO  PEAR  OIL.  An  oil  obtained  firom  the  oleaginous  fruit  the  Avocado 
pesr-tree  (Laurw  Penea)^  a  native  of  Trinidad.  A  portion  of  this  oil  having  been 
sabmitted  to  Dr.  Hofiosann  by  the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  he  reported  on  its  character 
and  eomposition.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  report :  — 

**  Aoeording  to  my  present  experience,  the  oil  of  the  Avocado  pear  is  less  valuable 
as  a  labricating  materiaL  To  make  it  fit  for  the  higher  classes  of  machinery,  its 
mociiaginons  constituents  must  be  removed  by  the  same  refining  process  requisite  for 
its  adaptation  in  illuminating  purposes.  This  will  slightly  increase  its  price.  Even 
when  parified  it  retains  an  attraction  for  oxygen,  by  which  it  becomes  rapidly 
oolouzed,  Tiseid,  and  actually  acid.  It  cannot,  either  in  price  or  in  applicability, 
compete  with  that  remarkable  substance  *  Paraffine  oil,'  which  has  been  discovered 
within  the  last  year  by  Mr.  James  Young,  and  which  is  now  manufactured  by  him  on 
a  large  s(»le,  by  the  ^tiilation,  at  a  low  temperature,  of  several  varieties  of  coaL 

M  On  the  other  hand,  the  oil  of  the  Avocado  pear  is  very  applicable  for  the  pro- 
dnctum  of  good  soap.  I  have  the  honottr  of  transmitting  to  your  Excellency  specimens 
prepared  with  the  oil :  the  smaller  one,  which  possesses  a  yellow  colour,  is  prepared 
with  the  oil  in  its  original  condition ;  the  larger  one  is  made  with  a  portion  of  oil 
whieh  had  previously  been  bleached  by  chlorine.  From  this  specimen  it  is  obvious 
that  the  oil,  although  poor  io  stearine,  nevertheless  furnishes  a  soap  which  is  tolerably 
hard  and  solid.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  hard  soap 
by  working  <m  the  snudl  scale  prescribed  by  the  limited  amount  of  material  at  my 
disposaL  For  the  perfect  elaboration  of  this  investigation  also,  a  large  supply  of 
material  will  be  of  great  advantage ;  but  I  have  even  now  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  soap-maker,  the  oil  of  the  Avocado  pear  will  have,  at 
least,  the  same  valne  as  palm  oil.*' 

AXE.  A  tool  much  used  by  carpenters  for  cleaving  and  roughly  fashioning 
blocks  of  wood.  It  is  a  thin  iron  wedge  with  an  oblong  steel  edge,  parallel  to  which, 
in  die  short  base,  is  a  hole  for  receiving  and  holding  fast  the  end  of  a  strong  wooden 
handle. 

AXLES,  of  carriages.    See  Wheel  Carriages. 

AXUNGE.     Hoe's  lard.     See  Fat  and  Oils. 

AZIMUTH  COMPASS.  The  azimuth  compass  is  used  chiefly  to  note  the  actual 
magnetic  azimntii*  or  that  arch  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  azimuth,  or 
vertical  circle  passing  through  the  centre  of  any  heavenly  body  and  the  magnetic 
meridian. 

The  card  of  the  azimuth  compass  is  subdivided  into  exact  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds.  To  the  box  is  fixed  two  *^  sights,"  through  which  the  sun  or  a  star  may  be 
viewed.  The  position  into  which  the  index  of  the  sights  must  be  turned  to  see  ir, 
will  indicate  on  the  card  the  azimuth  of  the  star.  When  the  observations  are  intended 
to  be  exact,  telescopes  take  the  place  of  the  sights.  By  this  instrument  we  note  the 
actual  magnetic  azimuth ;  and,  as  we  know  the  azimuth  calculated  from  the  N.  and 
8.  line,  the  variation  of  the  needle  is  readily  found. 

AYR  STONE,  called  also  Scotch  stone  and  snake  stone,  is  much  in  request  as  a 
polishing  stone  for  marble  and  for  copper  plates.  These  stones  are  always  kept 
damp,  or  even  wet,  to  prevent  their  becoming  hard. 

The  harder  varieties  of  Ayr  stone  are  now  employed  as  whetstones. 
V01.L  R 
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AZOBENZIDE.  (C^H'^N*)  A  peculiar  snbetanoe  formed  by  actiiig  wHh  in 
alcoholic  ftoluton  of  potash  upon  nitrobenzole,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  calltd,  sitifioal 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  (See  Nitbobevzole.)  If  nitrobensole,  dissolved  in  ilcoH 
with  the  addition  of  solid  potash,  be  distilled,  a  complex  and  by  no  means  well  noder- 
stood  reaction  occurs.  The  azobenzide  distils  over  mixed  with  aniline.  The  fluid 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  dissolve  the  aniline,  is  passed  through  a  wet  filter; 
the  aniline  salt  passes  through,  leaving  the  azobenzide  as  a  red  oil,  vhieh  mafev 
m  ments  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  rich  golden-brown  crystals  of  considerable  nze, 
even  when  working  on  a  very  small  quantity.  The  alcohol  enters  into  the  retctioo, 
and  oxalic  apid  is  formed,  which  unites  with  the  potash.  Four  equivalents  of  nitro- 
benzole and  two  equivalents  of  alcohol  appear  to  yield  one  equivalent  of  azobeniide, 
two  equivalents  of  aniline,  four  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid,  uid  eight  eqoivalenu  of 
water ;  or,  in  symbols  — 

4C'«H»NO«  +  2C*H«0*  «  C"H»*N«  +  2C«H'N  +  4^0*  +  SHO. 

Nitrobenzole.  Alcohol.  Azobenzide.   Aniline.  Oxalic  acid. 

Azobenzide  yields  numerous  derivations-  With  fuming  nitric  acid  it  givei  ivo 
nitro  compounds ;  viz.,  nitroazobenzide  and  binitroazobenzide.  Azobenzide,  tivtt!>d 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  yields  an  alkaloid  called  benzidine,  C^H'^N  .^C.  0.  W. 

AZOBENZOIDE.  When  bitter  almonds  are  distilled,  per  descenam,  m  oA ^^ 
obtained ;  if  the  latter  be  treated  with  ammonia,  and  the  substance  thus  formed,  vitfa 
ether,  a  white  powder  remains,  it  is  probably  impure  hydrobenzamide.    See  Htdio- 

BENZ AMIDE.  — C.  G.  W. 

AZOBENZOYLR  A  substance  formed  simultaneouslj  with  hjdrobeDamide 
and  henzvdraniide,  when  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  treated  with  ammonia.— C.G.  W. 

AZOTE.     See  Nitrogen. 

AZO I IZED,  said  of  certain  vegetable  substances,  which,  as  containing  ssote,  vera 
supposed  at  one  time  to  partake,  in  some  measure,  of  the  animal  nature.  The  vege- 
table p<-oducts,  indif^  cafeine,  gluten,  and  many  others,  contain  abundance  of  tsott. 

AZURE.  This  term  was  applied  by  Pliny  to  the  bluet  of  the  ancients.  ^'Ccni- 
leum,  or  azure,  is  of  three  kinds  :  the  Egyptian  (artificial);  the  Scythisn  (astorsl). 
which  is  inferior;  the  Cyprian,  the  best." — (Theaphrastui,  also  Plhijf.}  GinrdiD, 
writing  of  the  ancient  colours,  says,  "  This  tuuret  which  has  thus  endored  above 
1700  years,  may  be  cheaply  and  easily  made  thus :  15  parts,  by  weight,  of  csrtenate 
of  soda,  20  parts  of  opaque  flinta,  and  3  parts  of  copper  filings,  are  strongly  bested  for 
two  hours,  and  the  mixture  will  result  in  a  fine  deep  sky-blue. "  The  Egyptian  Uiie,or 
Alexandrian  firit,  is  a  pulverised  blue  glass ;  it  was  once  thought  to  contsiii  cobalt, 
but  all  analyses  prove  it  to  be  a  silicate  of  copper. 

The  term  Azure  has  been  applied  to  smalts.  See  Cobalt,  Smalt,  sod  Ultra- 
ma  rink. 

AZURITE.  This  term  has  been  applied  to  several  blue  minerals,  which  hare 
little  in  common.  Beudant  and  Dana  use  it  to  signify  the  blue  carbonate  of  copper 
—  now  termed  Chessylite  by  Brook  and  Miller,  fiSm  its  occurring  in  fine  cryrtailiK 
forms  at  Chessy,  near  Lyons ;  hence  commonly  called  Chuey  copper. 

Azurite  is  also  applied  to  the  Lazulite  of  Dana;  which  is  again  called  Axtae^M 
and  blue  spar  by  others. 

The  same  term  is  also  given  to  the  Lapis  lazuli,  from  which  ultnuDsriae  tf 
obtained. 

This  wa-t  of  affreeraent  between  mineralogists — leading  them  to  adopt  m»»« 
independent  one  of  the  other  (names  frequently  taken  fW>m  some  locality  ia  vbicfa 
the  writer  knows  the  mineral  to  be  lband)—prodaoe8  great  oonftasion,  and  retaidi 
the  progress  of  knowledge. 

B 

B  ABL  AH.  The  rind  or  shell  which  surrounds  the  fruit  of  the  Mimota  eheran^i 
it  comes  from  the  East  Indies,  and  also  from  Senegal,  under  the  name  of  Neb-oeb.  » 
contains  gallic  acid,  Unnin,  a  red  colouring  matter,  and  an  azotized  sutetance;  bot  the 
proportion  of  tannin  is  smaller  than  in  sumach  and  galls,  in  reference  to  tbst  of  g^Iif 
acid,  which  is  considerable  in  the  bablah.  It  has  been  used  in  dyeing  cotton,  fof  pro- 
djcing  various  shades  of  drab,  as  a  substitute  for  the.  more  expensive  sstringeot 
dye-stuffs. 

B  aCK.  A  mining  term.  The  back  of  a  mineral  lode  is  that  part  which  ii  m**** 
the  tor&ce.    The  back  of  a  level  is  the  ground  between  it  and  the  level  aboTC  it 
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BACK.    A  brewer's  utensil. 

BA6ASS£i  The  sugar-csne,  in  its  dry  cmsbed  state,  as  delivered  from  the 
sngar-miU.    It  is  moeh  emplojed  for  tael  in  the  colonial  sugar-houses. 

BAUf-MARIE.  A  Tesaal  of  water  in  which  saucepans,  &c.,  are  placed  to  warm 
fbod. 

BAIZE.     A  coarse  woollen  stoff  with  a  long  nap,  sometimes  ftised  on  one  side. 

BAKERS*  SALT.    The  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  so  called  because  it  is  often 


used  as  a  snhstitate  for  jeast  in  bread  and  putry. 

BAKING.    (^Cuiret  Fr. ;  Backend  Germ.)    The  exposure  of  any  body  to  such  a 
beat  as  will  dry  and  consolidate  its  parts  without  wasting  them.     Thus  wood,  pottery, 


and  poreeiain,  are  baked,  as  well  as  bread.    See  Biacurr ;  Bread. 

BAL.  An  ancient  Cornish  miner's  term  for  a  mine.  Bal-maideiu  is  a  name 
given  to  girls  working  at  a  mine. 

BALACHONG.  An  article  of  food  moch  used  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  con- 
ssting  of  fish  and  shrimps  pounded  together. 

BALANCE.  To  conduct  arts,  manufactures,  and  mines,  with  judgment  and  sue 
eeas,  reoooise  must  be  had,  at  almost  every  step,  to  a  balance.  Experience  proves 
that  all  material  bodies  existing  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  constantly  solicited 
by  a  force  which  tends  to  bring  them  to  its  centre,  and  that  they  actually  fail  towards 
it  when  they  are  free  to  move.  This  force  is  called  g^vity.  Though  the  bodies  be 
not  free,  the  effort  of  gravity  is  still  sensible,  and  the  resultant  of  all  the  actions  which 
it  exercises  upon  their  material  points  constitutes  what  is  popularly  called  th«ir 
wei^kL  These  weights  are,  therefore,  forces  which  may  be  compared  together,  and 
by  means  of  maehioes  may  be  made  to  correspond  or  be  counterpoised. 

To  discover  whether  two  weights  be  equal,  we  must  oppose  them  to  each  other  in  a 
machine  where  they  act  in  a  similar  manner,  and  then  see  if  they  maintain  an  equi- 
librium ;  for  example,  we  fulfil  this  condition  if  we  suspend  them  at  the  two  extremities 
of  a  lever  supported  at  its  centre,  and  whose  arms  are  equal.  Such  is  the  general  idea 
of  a  balance.  The  beam  <tf  a  good  balance  ought  to  be  a  bar  or  double  cone  of  metal,  of 
soeh  strength  as  to  secure  perfect  inflexibility  under  any  load  which  may  be  6tlj  applied 
to  its  extremities.  Its  arms  should  be  quite  equal  in  weight  and  length  upon  each  side 
of  iu  point  of  suspension ;  and  this  point  should  be  plai^  in  a  vertical  Vmo  over  the 
centre  of  gravity ;  and  the  less  distant  it  is  from  it,  the  more  delicate  will  be  the  balance. 
Were  it  placed  exactly  in  that  centre,  the  beam  would  not  sponuneousl^  recover  the 
horizontal  position  when  it  was  once  removed  from  it  To  render  its  indications  more 
readily  eommensnrable,  a  slender  rod  or  needle  is  fixed  to  it,  at  right  angles,  in  the  line 
passing  through  its  centres  of  gravity  and  suspension.  The  point,  or  rather  edge,  of 
sospeosion,  is  made  of  perfectly  hard  steel,  and  turns  upon  a  bed  of  the  same.  For 
common  uses  the  arms  of  a  balance  can  be  made  sufficiently  equal  to  give  satisfactory 
resnhs;  bat,  for  the  more  refined  purposes  of  science,  that  equality  should  never  be 
presumed  nor  trusted  to;  and, fortunately,  exact  weighing  is  quite  independent  of  ilia t 
equality.  To  weigh  a  bgdy  is  to  determine  bow  many  times  the  weight  of  that  body 
contains  another  species  of  known  weight,  as  of  grains  or  pounds,  for  example.  In 
order  to  find  it  out,  let  us  place  the  substance,  suppose  a  piece  of  gold,  in  the  left  band 
scale  of  the  balance ;  counterpoise  it  with  sand  or  shot  in  the  other,  till  the  index 
needle  be  truly  vertical,  or  stand  in  the  middle  of  ite  scale,  proving  the  beam  to  be 
horixontaL  Now  remove  gently  the  piece  of  gold,  and  substitute  in  its  place  standard 
multiple  wdghts  of  any  graduation,  English  or  French,  until  the  needle  again  resumes 
the  vertical  position,  or  until  its  oscillations  upon  either  side  of  the  sero  point  are  equal. 
These  weights  will  represent  precisely  the  weight  of  the  gold,  since  they  are  placed 
in  the  same  eircumstanees  with  it,  and  make  the  same  equilibrium  with  the  weight 
laid  in  the  other  scale. 

This  method  of  weighing  is  obviously  independent  of  the  unequal  len^h  as  well  as 
tlie  unequal  weight  of  the  arms  of  the  beam.  For  its  perfection  two  requuiites  only  are 
indispensable.  The  first  is  that  the  points  of  suspension  should  be  rigorously  the  same 
in  the  two  operations ;  for  the  power  of  a  given  weight  to  turn  the  beam  being  unequal, 
aeoofdlngl^  as  weplace  it  at  different  distances  from  the  centre  of  suspension,  did  that 
point  *ary  in  the  two  consecutive  weighings,  we  should  require  to  employ,  in  the  second, 
a  different  weight  from  that  of  the  piece  of  gold,  in  order  to  form  an  equilibrium  with 
the  sand  or  shot  oriflinally  put  in  the  opposite  scale  j  and  as  there  vt  nothing  to  indicate 
soch  inequality  in  the  states  of  the  beam,  great  errors  would  result  from  it.  The  best 
mode  of  securing  against  such  inequidity  is  to  suspend  the  cords  of  the  scales  from 
sharp-edged  rings,  upon  knife  edges,  at  the  ends  of  the  beam,  both  made  of  steel  so 
hard  tempered  as  to  be  incapable  of  indentation.  The  second  condition  is,  that  the 
balance  should  be  very  sensible — ^that  is,  when  in  equilibrium  and  loaded,  it  may  be 
disturbed,  and  its  needle  may  oscillate,  by  the  smallest  weight  put  into  either  of  the 
This  sensibility  depends  solely  upon  the  centre  of  suspension ;   and  it  will 
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be  the  more  perfect  the  less  friction  there  is  between  that  knife-edge  surface  and  the 
plane  which  sapports  it.  Both  should  therefore  be  as  hard  and  highl  j  polished  ss 
possible ;  and  should  not  be  suffered  to  press  against  each  other,  except  at  the  time  of 
weighing.  Every  delicate  balance  of  moderate  size,  moreover,  should  be  suspended 
within  a  glass  case,  to  protect  it  from  the  agitations  of  the  air,  and  the  oorrodiog 
influence  of  the  weather.  In  some  balances  a  ball  is  placed  npon  the  index  or  needle, 
(whether  that  index  stand  aboye  or  below  the  beam,)  which  maj  be  made  to  approach 
or  recede  from  the  beam  by  a  fine-threaded  screw,  with  the  effect  of  varying  the 
centre  of  gravity  relatively  to  the  point  of  suspension,  and  thereby  mcreasing,  at  will, 
either  the  sensibility  or  the  stability  of  the  balance.  The  greater  the  length  of  the  arms, 
the  less  distant  the  centre  of  gravity  is  beneath  the  centre  of  suspension,  the  better 
polished  its  central  knife-edge  of  30°,  the  lighter  the  whole  balance,  and  the  lets  it  is 
loaded,  the  greater  will  be  its  sensibility.  In  all  cases  the  arms  must  be  quite  in- 
flexible. A  balance  made  by  Ramsden  for  the  Royal  Society  is  capable  of  weighing 
ten  pounds,  and  turns  with  one  hundredth  of  a  grain,  which  is  the  seven-millionth 
part  of  the  weight  In  pointing  out  this  balance,  Dr.  WoUaston  remarked  it 
was  so  delicate,  that  Mr.  Pond,  then  Astronomer-Royal,  when  making  some 
observations  with  it,  found  its  indications  affected  by  his  relative  position  before  it, 
although  it  was  inclosed  in  a  glass  case.  When  he  stood  opposite  the  right  arm,  that 
end  of  the  beam  preponderated,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  expanded  by  the 
radiation  of  heat  fW>m  his  body  ;  and  when  he  stood  opposite  the  left  arm,  he  made  this 
preponderate  in  its  turn.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Pond  had  previously  adjusted  the 
centres  of  gravity  and  suspension  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  give  the  balance  its  maxi- 
mum sensibility  consistent  with  stability.  Were  these  centres  made  to  coincide,  the 
beam,  when  the  weights  are  equal,  would  rest  in  any  position,  and  the  addition  of  the 
smallest  weight  would  oyerset  the  balance,  and  place  the  beam  in  a  rertical  positioD, 
from  which  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  return.  The  sensibility  in  this  case  would 
be  the  greatest  possible ;  but  the  other  two  requisites  of  level  and  stability  would  be 
entirely  lost  The  case  would  be  even  worse  if  the  centre  of  grayity  were  higher 
than  the  centre  of  suspension,  as  the  balance  when  deranged,  if  free,  would  nuuke  a 
revolution  of  no  less  than  a  semi-circle.  A  balance  may  be  made  by  a  fraudoleot 
dealer  to  weigh  falsely  though  its  arms  be  equal,  provided  the  suspension  be  lower 
than  the  centre  of  gravity,  for  he  has  only  to  toss  his  tea,  for  instance,  forcibly  into  one 
scale  to  cause  15  ounces  of  it,  or  thereabout,  to  counterpoise  a  pound  weight  in  the  other. 
Inspectors  of  weights,  &c.,  are  not  au  Jait  to  this  fruitful  source  of  fraod  among 
hucksters. — Ure. 

Without  entering  into  the  construction  of  balances,  which  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
dictionary,  it  does  not  appear  practical  to  enter  further  than  Dr.  Ure  has  done  into 
the  subject. 

BALANCE  FOR  WEIGHING  COIN  introduced  at  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
year  1841. 

Mr.  William  Cotton,  then  Deputy- Governor,  and  during  ^he  two  succeeding  years 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  had  long  regarded  the  mode  of  weighing  by  common  hand- 
balances  with  dissatisfaction,  on  account  of  its  injurious  effect  upon  the  **  tellrr.'* 
or  weigher,  owing  to  the  straining  of  the  optic  nerve  by  constant  watching  of  the 
beam  indicator,  and  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  functions  of  the  mind  to  the  narrow 
office  of  influencing  a  few  constantly  repeated  actions.  Such  monotonous  laboor 
could  not  be  endured  for  hours  together  without  moments  of  forgetfulness  resnltiDj» 
in  errors.  Errors  more  constant  although  less  in  amount,  were  found  to  be  dne  to 
the  rapid  wearing  of  the  knife-edges  of  the  beam ;  currents  of  air  also  acting  upon 
the  pans  produced  undesired  results  ;  and  even  the  breath  of  the  *' teller**  sometimes 
turned  the  scale  ;  so  that  in  hand- weighing,  the  errors  not  nnfrequently  amounted  to 
}rd,  and  even  \  grain.  At  the  very  best,  the  hand-scale  working  at  the  rate  of  SCMK) 
per  six  hours  could  not  indicate  nearer  than  j|th  grain. 

Upon  taking  into  consideration  the  inconyeniences  and  defects  of  the  hand- 
weighing  system,  Mr.  Cotton  conceived  the  idea  that  it  might  be  superseded  by  a 
machine  defended  from  external  influences,  and  contrived  so  as  to  weigh  coins  as  fast 
as  by  hand,  and  within  the  fourth  of  a  grain.  He  subsequently  communicated  his  plan 
to  Mr.  David  Napier,  of  York  Road,  Lambeth,  engineer,  who  undertook  the  construc- 
tion of  an  experimental  machine.  Its  capabilities  were  tested  and  reported  upon  by- 
Mr.  William  Miller,  of  the  Bank.  The  result  was  most  satisfactory ;  more  **  au- 
tomaton balances"  were  ordered ;  and  from  time  to  time  further  additions  have  been 
made,  so  that  at  present  there  are  ten  in  daily  operation  at  the  Bank  of  England.  But 
it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  the  time-hallowed  institution  of  tellers  passed 
away.  There  were  interests  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  improved,  more  ready, 
and  less  expensive  methods ;  and  it  required  aU  Mr.  Cotton's  energy  of  character,  the 
influence  of  his  intelligence  in  mechanics,  as  weU  as  that  arising  from  his  position  in 
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the  I>irection,  to  obtain  the  adoption  of  an  indention  by  which  a  very  large  annual 
saving  has  be«n  effected. 

The  mechanical  adaptation  of  the  principles  invoWed  in  the  Antomaton  Balance,  as 
eontrired  by  Mr.  Napier,  may  be  shortly  explained: — The  weighing  beam,  of 
steel,  is  forked  at  the  ends,  each  extremity  forming  a  knife-edge ;  and  in  the  centre 
the  fnlcram  knife-edge  extends  on  each  side  of  the  plate  of  the  beam,  and  rests  in 
hollows  cot  in  a  bowed  cross-bar  fixed  to  the  under  side  of  a  rectangular  brass  plate, 
about  18  inches  square,  which  is  supported  at  the  comers  by  columns  fixed  to  a  cast- 
iron  table  raised  a  convenient 'height  on  a  stand  of  the  same  metal.  To  form  a  com- 
plete enclosing  case,  plates  of  metal  or  glass  are  slid  into  grooves  down  the  columns. 
When  the  beam  is  resting  with  its  centre  knife-edge  in  the  hollows  of  the  cross-bar 
just  referred  to,  its  upper  part  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  under-side  of  the  brass 
plate,  in  vrhich  a  long  slot  is  made,  so  that  the  beam  can  be  taken  out  when  the  feed- 
ing slide-box,  and  its  plate,  which  covers  this  slot,  are  removed.  On  the  top  of  the 
covering  plate  of  the  feeding  slide  a  tube  hopper  is  placed,  and  a  hole  in  the  plate 
eommonicates  wiih  the  slide  ;  another  hole  is  pierced  in  the  same  plate  exactly  over 
one  end  of  the  beam,  upon  the  knife-edges  of  which  a  long  rod  is  suspended  by  hol- 
lovs  formed  in  a  cross-bar  close  to  its  upper  end,  where  the  weighing  platform  is 
fitted.  A  rod  is  also  suspended  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam  in  a  similar  manner ; 
bat  instead  of  a  weighing  plate,  it  has  a  knob  at  top,  which,  when  the  beam  is  hori- 
zontal, comes  into  contact  with  an  adjustable  agate  point  The  lower  end  of  this 
pendant  rod  is  stirrup-shaped,  for  holding  the  counterpoise.  Two  displacing  slides 
are  provided,  one  on  each  side  of  the  feeding  slide,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other ; 
and  a  gripping  apparatus  is  fixed  to  the  under  side  of  the  brass  top  plate,  arranged  so 
as  to  hold  the  pendant  on  which  the  scale-plate  is  fitted  during  the  change  of  the 
coin.  A  dipping  finger  is  also  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  gripping  apparatus,  its 
end  passing  into  a  small  slot  in  the  pendant  rod,  and  acting  upon  a  knife-edge  at  the 
fewer  end  of  the  slot.  There  are  four  shafts  crossing  the  machine ;  the  one  through 
which  the  power  is  applied  is  placed  low  and  at  the  centre,  and  carries  a  pinion  which 
gears  with  a  wheel  of  twice  its  diameter  on  a  shaft  above  ;  this  wheel  gears  with  two 
similar  wheels  fixed  to  shafts  on  each  side  of  the  centre.  Cams  for  acting  upon  the 
feeding  slide,  through  the  medium  of  a  rocking  fVame,  are  carried  by  the  shaft  placed 
St  the  end  of  the  machine  where  the  counterpoise  hangs,  and  the  oUier  two  shafts  on 
die  same  level  6ear  cams  for  working  the  gripping  apparatus,  the  dipping  finger,  and 
the  displacing  6lide& 

Having  described,  as  clearly  and  as  popularly  as  we  can,  the  general  features  of  the 
mechanism,  we  will  proceed  to  indicate  its  manner  of  action.  Suppose,  then,  the 
hopper  filled,  and  a  hollow  inclined  plane  about  two  feet  long,  which  has  been  added 
to  the  hopper  by  the  inventive  genius  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  weighing-room, 
also  loaded  its  whole  length  with  the  pieces  to  be  weighed,  the  machine  is  set  in 
motioD,  and  the  feeding  slide  pushes  the  lowest  piece  forward  on  to  the  weighing 
plate,  the  grippers  meantime  holding  fast  by  the  neck  of  the  pendant,  so  as  to 
keep  the  plate  perfectly  steady;  the  dipping-finger  is  also  at  its  lowest  position, 
acnd  resting  upon  the  knife-edge  at  the  bottom  of  the  slot  in  the  ptendant  rod,  thus 
keeping  the  beam  horizontal,  and  the  knob  on  the  counterpoise  pendant,  in  contact 
with  the  agate  point  already  mentioned.  When  the  coin  is  fairly  placed  on  the 
weighing-plate,  the  grippers  let  go  their  hold  of  the  pendant  rod,  and  the  dipping- 
finger  is  raised  by  its  cam  ;  if  then  the  coin  is  too  light,  the  coin  end  of  the  beam  will 
rise  along  with  the  dipping-finger,  and  the  counterpoise  end  will  descend  ;  if  heavy, 
the  beam  will  remain  without  motion,  the  agate  point  preventing  it.  As  soon  as  the 
dipping-finger  attains  the  proper  height,  and  thus  has  allowed  sufficient  time  for  the 
weight  of  the  coin  to  be  decided,  the  grippers  close  and  hold  the  pendant,  and  con- 
sequently the  scale  or  weighing-plate,  at  the  high  level,  if  the  coin  has  proved  light, 
and  been  raised  by  the  excess  of  weight  in  the  counterpoise ;  and  at  the  low  or  original 
level,  if  the  coin  has  proved  heavy.  One  of  the  displacing  slides  now  comes  forward 
and  passes  nndcr  the  coin,  if  it  is  light,  and  therefore  raised  to  the  high  level ;  but 
knocks  it  ofl^  if  remaining  on  the  low  level,  into  the  "  heavy"  box.  The  other  dis* 
placing  slide  then  advances.  This  strikes  higher  than  the  first,  and  removes  the 
light  piece  which  the  other  has  missed,  into  the  receptacle  for  the  light  coin.  During 
these  operations  the  feeding-slide  has  brought  forward  another  coin,  and  the  process 
jnst  described  is  repeated.  The  attendant  is  only  required  to  replenish  the  inclined 
plane  at  intervals,  and  remove  the  assorted  coin  from  the  boxes.  The  perfection  of 
die  workmanship,  and  the  harmony  of  the  various  actions  of  the  machine,  will  be  best 
appreciated  from  the  fact,  that  25  pieces  are  weighed  per  minute  to  the  fineness  of 
fb^h  of  a  grain.  This  combination  of  great  speed  and  accuracy  would  not  have  been 
poslble  with  a  beam  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  having  the  centre  of  gravity  below 
the  centre  of  action ;  and  it  was  pronounced  to  be  so  by  the  late  Mr.  Clement,  the 
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construetor  of  Mr.  Babbage's  Calenkting  Machine.  Bat  Mr.  Napier  < 
difficulty  by  raising  the  eentre  of  gravity  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  centre  of  i 
which  gave  it  much  greater  sensibility ;  and  he  provided  the  dipping-finger,  to  bring 
the  beam  to  a  horizontal  position  after  each  weighing,  instead  of  an  influencing  weight 
in  the  beam  itself. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  these  machmes  is  found  to  be  Tery  small  indeed ;  those  sap- 
plied  in  1842  and  1848.  and  in  daily  use  erer  since,  weigh  with  the  same  aocurecy  as 
at  first  although  they  may  be  said  to  have  cost  nothing  for  repairs.  The  priocipal 
cause  of  this  long-contiuued  perfection  is  that  the  beam  does  not  oscillate,  unless  the 
coin  is  light,  and  even  then  the  space  passed  through  does  not  exceed  the  thickness  of 
the  coin. 

In  1851,  when  the  Money ers  were  no  longer  masters  of  the  Royal  Mint,  and 
the  new  authorities  began  to  regard  the  process  of  weighing  the  coin  in  detail 
by  hand  as  a  laborious,  expensive,'  and  inaccurate  method,  the  firm  of  Napier 
and  Son,  at  an  interview  with  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  Master,  and  Captain 
Harness,  the  Deputy -Master,  received  an  order  for  five  machines,  to  be  designed  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  Mint,  which  involved  a  complete  change  in  the  me- 
chanical arrangement  of  the  machine  as  used  at  the  Bank,  it  being  necessary  to  divide 
the  **  blanks,**  or  pieces  before  they  are  struck,  into  three  classes  :  *'  too  light,"  **  too 
heavy,"  and  ^  medium,"  or  those  varying  between  certain  given  limits.  It  wouki 
occupy  too  much  space  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  mechanical  disposition  of  this 
machine,  and  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  drawings; 
let  it  suffice,  then,  to  say  that  the  displacing-ilides  are  removed,  and  a  long  vibrstiog 
conducting-tube  receives  the  blanks  as  they  are  in  turn  pushed  off  the  weighing- 
plate  by  the  on-coming  blanks ;  but,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  blank,  no  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  is  found  to  be  opposite  to  one  of  three  openings  leading  into 
three  boxes.  The  tube  is  sustained  in  its  proper  position,  during  the  descent  of  the 
blank  last  weighed  through  it,  by  a  stop-finger,  the  height  of  which  is  regulated  by  a 
dipping-finger,  which  comes  down  upon  a  luiife-edge  at  the  lower  end  of  a  slot  in  the 
pendant- rod  just  when  the  grippers  have  laid  hold  of  the  rod  after  the  weighing  is 
finished ;  this  finger  thus  ascertains  the  level  which  the  knife-edge  has  attained,  and 
as  il  brings  down  the  stop-finger  with  it,  the  guide-tube,  which  is  furnished  with 
three  rests,  as  steps  in  a  stair,  vibrates  against  the  stop-finger,  one  of  the  three  steps 
coining  in  contact  with  it,  according  to  the  level  of  the  stop-finger ;  and  ibe  end  of  the 
guide  tube  takes  its  place  opposite  the  channel  leading  to  the  box  in  which  the  blank 
should  be  found.  The  counterpoise  employed  is  less  than  the  true  standard  weight, 
by  the  quantity  which  may  be  allowed  as  the  limit  in  that  direction ;  and  in  caK  a 
blank  is  too  heavy,  not  only  is  the  counterpoise  raised,  but  a  small  weight,  equal  to 
the  range  allowed  between  the  "  too  light "  and  "  too  heavy,**  is  raised  also ;  this  small 
weight  comes  to  rest  on  supports  provided  for  it  when  the  beam  is  horiaontal,  and  is 
only  disturbed  by  a  too  heavy  blank. 

These  machines  have  proved  even  more  accurate  and  rapid  than  those  made  for  the 
Bank  ;  and  Professor  Graham,  the  present  master,  amongst  the  improvements  intro- 
duced by  biin  into  the  system  of  the  Mint,  has  added  to  the  number,  and  dispensed 
entirely  with  the  hand  weighing.  It  is  said  that  the  saving  accruing  firom  this  change 
alone  amounts  to  nearly  2000/.  per  annum. 

BALAS  RUBY.     The  name  applied  to  ross'red  varieties  of  spineL    See  Rubt. 

BALE.     A  package  of  silk,  linen,  or  wooUen,  is  so  called. 

B  ALLISTIC  PENDULUM.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  foroe  of  cannon- 
balls.  The  ballista  was  an  instrument  used  by  the  ancients  to  Sirow  darts,  &c.  The 
ballistic  pendulum  derives  its  name  firom  this  :  it  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder,  dosed 
at  one  end,  suspended  as  a  pendulum.  A  ball  being  fired  into  the  open  end,  deflects 
the  pendulum  according  to  tlie  force  of  the  blow  received  from,  the  ball,  thus  nieasor- 
ing  its  power. 

BALLOON.  In  France,  a  quantity  of  glass.  Of  white  olass^  25  bundles  of  six 
plates  each ;  of  coloured  glass,  12(  bundles  of  three  plates  each  are  called  balloons^ 

BALLOON,  AIR.  A  varnished  silk  or  other  bag  filled  with  gas,  or  warm  air, 
which,  being  specifically  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  ascends  in  it.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  air  balloons  under  the  control  of  the  aeronaut,  so 
as  to  guide  them  across  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  all  of  these  have  proved 
unsuccessful,  the  balloon  and  its  voyagers  having  always  moved  with  the  aerial 
current,  in  spite  of  the  mechanical  appliances  which  have  been  adopted. 

BALSAM.  (Baume,  Fr.;  Balsame,  Germ.)  A  native  compound  of  ethereal  or 
essential  oils,  with  resin,  and  frequently  benzoic  acid.  Most  balsams  have  the  con- 
sistence of  honey ;  but  a  few  are  solid,  or  become  so  by  keeping.  They  flow  either 
spontaneously,  or  by  incisions  made  from  trees  and  shrubs  in  tropical  climates.  They 
have  peculiar  and  sometimes  powerful  smells,  aromatic  hot  tastes,  but  lose  their  odori- 
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ftsrcfOM  imipeitiet  by  long  expoiare  to  the  air.    They  are  intoloUe  in  wmfer ;  loloVIe, 
to  a  ooBSiderable  degree,  m  ether ;  and  completely  in  alcohol.     When  distilled  with 
-water,  ethereal  oil  comes  orer,  and  resin  remains  in  the  retort. 
Of  the  TBrions  kinds  of  Bauamb  we  importtdj  in  1856,  the  following  qoantities: — 

Canada 17,177  lbs. 

CapiTi  -------  927cwts. 

Riga 8S8lbs. 

Tola 1,452  lbs. 

BALSAM  OF  COPAIVA.  (Baume  de  Copahu^  Fr.;  Kopaiva  Balaam,  Germ.) 
Capah*a  balmim,  balsam  of  copahn,or  capivi,  is  obtain4*d  from  incisions  made  in  the 
tronk  of  the  Copoi/eru  ofiicinaiis^  a  tree  which  ffrows  in  Brazil  and  Cayenne  It  is 
also  very  frequently  obtamed  from  the  C  MuUiJuga^  C  Langodtnfi,  and  C  Coriacetu 
Dr  Pereira  has  figured  these  and  seTeral  other  species  of  copaifera.  It  is  pale  yellow, 
semi-liqaid,  clear  and  transparent,  has  a  bitter,  sharp,  hot  taste;  a  penetrating  dis- 
sirrveable  smell;  a  specific  gravity  of  from  0*950  to  0-996.  It  dissolves  in  absolute 
alcohol,  partially  in  spirits  of  wine,  forms  with  alkalis  crystalline  oompoimdn.  It 
eoosisis  of  45*59  ethereoos  oil,  59*75  of -a  yellow  brittle  resin,  and  1*66  of  a  brown 
viiicid  resin.  The  oil  contains  no  oxygen,  has  a  composition  like  oil  of  turpentine, 
diMolves  caoatchoac  (aeooiding  to  Donad),  bat  becomes  oxidised,  in  the  air,  into  a 
pecoliar  species  of  resin. 

This  sabetance  is  extensively  used  in  medietne.  It  was  formerly  o^ten 
adulterated;  some  nnctooos  oil  being  mixed  with  it,  but  as  this  is  easily  dis- 
eoreied  by  its  insalabilitT  in  alcohol,  castor  oil  has  since  been  used.  The  pre 
s;nce  of  this  cheaper  oil  may  be  detected, — 1,  by  agitating  the  balsam  with  a 
s(>Ju  ion  at  caustic  soda,  and  setting  the  mixture  aside  to  repose,  when  the  balsjin 
will  oome  to  float  clear  on  the  top,  and  leave  a  soapy  thick  magma  of  the  oil  below ; 
2,  when  the  balsam  is  boiled  with  water,  in  a  thin  film,  for  some  hours,  it  will  become 
a  brittle  resin  on  c  oUng,  but  it  will  remain  viscid  if  mixed  with  castor  oil ;  3.  if  a 
drop  of  the  oil  on  white  paper  be  held  over  a  lamp,  at  a  proper  distance,  its  volatile 
oil  will  evaporate  and  leave  the  brittle  resin,  without  causing  any  i>tain  around,  wh-ch 
the  piesence  of  oil  will  produce;  4,  when  three  drops  of  the  balsam  are  poured  into  a 
watch  glass,  alongside  of  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  yellow  at  the  point 
of  contact,  and  altogether  of  a  saffinon  hue  when  stirred  about  with  a  glass  n>d;  but  if 
sophisticated  with  castor  oil,  the  mixture  soon  becomes  nearly  oolourlev,  like  white 
hooey,  though  after  some  time  the  acid  blackens  the  whole  in  either  cose;  5,  if  3  parts 
in  tmlk  of  the  balsam  be  mixed  with  1  of  good  water  of  ammonia  (of  0*970  specific 
grsTity)  in  a  glass  tube,  it  will  form  a  transparent  solution  if  it  be  pure,  but  will  form 
a  white  liniment  if  it  contains  castor  oil;  6,  if  the  the  balsam  be  triturated  wnh  a 
Ktil«  of  the  common  magnesia  alba,  it  will  form  a  clear  solution,  f^om  which  aeidM 
dissolve  oat  the  magnesia,  and  leave  the  oil  transparent  if  it  be  pure,  but  opaque  if  it 
be  adulterated.  When  turpentine  is  employed  to  falsify  the  balsam,  the  fraud  is 
detected  by  the  smell  on  heating  the  compound. 

This  balsam  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  some  varieties  of  tracing  pafter ;  and 
many  lacquers  and  varnishes  have  the  balsam  of  copaiva  as  one  of  their  constituent^ 
A  peculiar  variety  of  copaiva  has  been  examined  by  Posselt,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  become  an  article  of  commerce. 

BALSAM,  MECCA.  (Baume  de  ta  Mecque,  Baunu  du  Judie,  Fr.)  Aferca 
haJsam,  or  opobaUam,  is  obtained  both  by  incisions  of,  and  by  boiling,  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  the  Amyrui  opobaUamuai,  a  shrub  which  grows  in  Anibia  Felix  and 
Eeypt  When  fresh  it  vt  turbid  and  whitish,  becomes  by  degrees  transparent,  yellow, 
thick ish,  and  eventually  solid.  Its  smell  is  peculiar,  but  agreeable ;  it  tastes  bitter 
and  spicy;  does  not  dissolve  completely  in  hot  spirit  of  wine,  and  contains  10  per 
cent  of  ethereal  oil  of  the  specific  gravity  0*87B.  This  is  sometimes  used  as  a  varnish. 

BALSAM  OF  PERU.  (Bawiu  du 'Pirou,  Fr.;  Pentvianiacker  Balmm,  Germ.) 
BaUam  of  Peru  is  extracted  fh>m  the  Myroxfflon  Pendferum^  a  tree  which  grows  in 
Peru,  Mexico,  &c.;  sometimes  by  incision,  and  sometimes  by  evaporating  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  and  branches  of  the  tree.  The  former  kind  is  very  rare,  and  is 
imported  in  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  whence  it  is  called  balsam  en  coque.  It  is 
brown,  transparent  only  in  thin  layers  of  the  consistence  of  thick  turpentine,  an 
agreeable  smell,  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste ;  formed  of  two  matters,  the  one  liquid,  the 
other  granular,  and  somewhat  crystalline.  In  100  parts,  it  contains  12  of  benzoic 
acid,  88  of  resin,  with  traces  of  a  volatile  oil. 

The  second  sort,  the  black  balsam  of  Pern,  is  much  more  common  than  the  pre- 
ceding; translucent,  of  the  consistence  of  well-boiled  syrup,  very  deep  red-brown 
colour,  an  almost  intolerably  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and  a  stronger  smell  than  the  other 
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balsam.  Stoltze  regards  it  as  formed  of  69  parts  of  a  peculiar  oil,  20'7  of  a  ram 
little  soluble  in  alcohol,  of  6*4  of  benzoic  acid,  of  0*6  of  extractiye  matter,  and  0*9  of 
water. 

The  celebrated  Pomade  Divine,  which  was  a  few  years  since  yery  celebrated,  oob- 
tained  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  balsam  of  Peru.  One  of  the  best  recipes  for  its 
preparation  was  the  following : — 

Fine  olive  oil       -        -        -        -        -        -    18  ozs. 

Balsam  of  Pern    -        -        -        -        -        -loi. 

Oris  root      .------6  drachma 

Strained  storax     --.....      i  drachm. 

This,  with  some  bruised  nutmegs  and  cinnamon,  was  macerated  in  a  water-lnth  for 
three  hours,  and  then  filtered.  This  aromatic  oil  was  mixed  with  6  oxs.  of  vhite 
wax,  1  oz.  of  spermaceti;  these  were  melted  together,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  enentitl 
oils  of  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  clores  added. 

A  French  authority  states  that,  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  ind 
spread  upon  sarsenet  already  covered  with  a  layer  of  isinglass,  it  formed  the  tajfetat 
tTAngleterre. 

One  thousand  parts  of  good  balsam  should,  by  its  benzoic  acid,  saturate  75  parts  of 
crystallised  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  employed  as  a  perfhme  for  pomatums,  tinctores, 
lozenges,  sealiug-wax,  and  for  chocolate  and  Hqueurg,  instead  of  vanilla,  when  this 
happens  to  be  very  dear. 

M.  Victor  le  Nouvel,  who  has  been  engaged  in  collecting  this  balsam  since  18^ 
gives  the  following  as  the  process  used  by  the  Indians  to  obtain  it  An  incision  is 
made  into  the  tree  of  about  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  three  to  four  inches  long- 
They  raise  the  bark  from  the  wood  and  apply  cotton  rags  to  it;  a  fire  bemg  lighted 
round  the  tree  to  liquefy  the  balsam.  Fresh  incisions  are  made  higher  and  higher  ap 
the  tree,  till  the  cotton  rags  are  quite  saturated.  It  takes  from  ten  to  twelre  days  to 
effect  this.  The  rags  are  next  boiled,  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  the  balsam  coUeets 
below. — Pereira*8  Materia  Medica. 

Balsam  of  Peru  has  been  for  some  years  exported  from  the  state  of  Salvador  (is 
1855,  22,804  lbs.,  valued  at  19,827  dollars^  On  the  coast  of  Chiquimnlilla  (Goite- 
mala)  there  are  many  trees  of  the  description  that  yield  the  balsam,  but  hitherto  it 
has  not  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  to  collect  it — ConsvJts  Report 

The  Balsam  of  Peru  of  Salvador  is  procured  within  the  department  of  Sonsonate. 
The  British  Consul  thus  describes  its  production : — 

In  the  district  of  Cuisnagua  there  are  3574  trees,  which  yield  altogether  only 
600  lbs.  of  the  gum  annually.  With  proper  care  in  the  extraction,  each  tree  woaM 
yield  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs.,  making  the  total  quantity  capable  of  being  produced  in  the 
before-mentioned  district  about  10,000  lbs.  When  the  season  has  been  more  rainy 
than  usual,  the  product  is  much  lower;  but  in  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Indians 
heat  the  body  of  the  tree  by  fire,  by  this  means  causing  the  gum  to  exode  more 
freely,  but  this  operation  invariably  causes  the  decay  of  the  tree. 

The  Indians  employed  in  collecting  the  gum  say  that  such  trees  as  are  well  shaded 
yield  a  greater  quantity ;  but  that  those  which  have  been  planted  by  hand  yield  the 
most  This  has  been  proved  by  experience,  particularly  in  Calcutta,  where  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  yearly  collected  from  trees  which  have  been  so  planted.  Daring 
the  mouths  of  December  and  January  the  gum  oozes  away  spontaneously.  This 
class  of  gum  is  called  "  calcawzate.*'  It  is  orange-coloured,  weighs  less  than  the 
other,  and  emits  a  strong  odour ;  is  volatile  and  pungent 

Of  Balsam  of  Peru  we  imported,  in  1856 : — 

Ibt.  Compated  ret!  Value. 

From  Central  America      •        ..        -    39,543    -        -    j&10,2l5 
„     Honduras,  British  Settlement    -         504    -        -  130 

40,047  £10,345 

BALSAM  OF  TOLU.  {Baume  de  Tolu,  Fr. ;  TcHutaniecher  Balsam,  Germ.) 
Balsam  of  Tolu  flows  from  Uie  trunk  of  the  Myroapermum  Toluifenm,  a  tree  which 
grows  in  South  America,  on  the  mountains  of  Tolu,  Timbaceo,  &c.  It  is,  when 
fresh,  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine ;  is  brownish-red,  dries  into  a  yellowish  or 
reddish  brittle  resinous  mass,  of  a  smell  like  benzoin ;  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
affords,  with  water,  benzoic  acid.  It  appears  probable  that  both  the  balsams  of  Pen 
and  of  Tolu  are  obtained  from  one  tree.  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  used  to  manufiictnre  Tola 
lozenges,  and  the  Syrup  of  Tolu  for  irritating  coughs.  It  is  sometimes  employed  by 
confectioners  to  flavour  sweetmeats,  by  perfumers,  and  in  the  formation  of  fumigaiing 
pastiles. 

BAMBOO.    {Bambon,  Fr. ;  Imlianischer  Bohr,  Germ.)    A  species  of  cane,  the 
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BamiboB  anmdmaeea  of  botanists.  A  most  important  yegetable  product  in  the  East, 
vhere  it  is  used  in  the  constmction  of  houses,  boats,  bridges,  &c  Its  grain  is  used  for 
bread;  its  fibre  is  mannfactored  into  paper. 

Walking  sticks  are  frequently  said  to  be  of  bamboo;  they  are  the  rotoii,  a  different 
plant. 

BANDAKKA.  A  style  of  calico  printing,  in  which  white  or  brightly-coloured 
spots  are  produced  upon  a  red  or  dark  ground.  It  seems  to  have  been  practised  flrom 
time  immemorial  in  India,  by  binding  up  firmly  with  thread  thoee  points  of  the  cloth 
which  were  to  remain  white  or  yellow,  while  Uie  rest  of  the  sur&oe  was  freely  sub- 
jected to  the  dyeing  operations. 

The  European  imitations  have  now  far  surpassed,  in  the  beauty  and  precision  of  the 
design,  the  oriental  patterns,  having  called  into  action  the  refined  resources  of  me- 
chsnical  and  chemical  science.  In  **  Brande's  Journal "  for  July,  1823,  Dr.  Ure 
described  the  bandanna  gallery  of  Messrs.  Monteith  at  Glasgow,  which,  when  in  full 
action  some  years  ago,  might  be  reckoned  the  most  magnificent  and  profitable  printing 
estaUisihment  in  the  world.  The  white  spots  were  produced  by  a  solution  of  dilorine, 
made  to  percolate  down  through  the  Tukrey  red  cotton  doth,  in  certain  points  defined 
and  drcnmscribed  b^  the  pressure  of  hollow  lead  types  in  plates,  in  a  hydraulic  press. 
Fig.  155  is  an  eleyation  of  one  press :  a,  the  tob  of  the  entablature;  b  n,  the  cheeks 
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or  pillars ;  c,  the  upper  block  for  fastening  the  upper  lead  perforated  pattern  to ;  d, 
die  lower  block  to  which  the  fellow  pattern  is  affixed,  and  which  moves  up  and  down 
with  the  piston  of  the  press ;  s,  the  piston  or  ram ;  F,  the  sole  or  base ;  o,  the  water- 
troDgfa  for  the  discharged  or  spotted  calico  to  fall  into ;  s,  the  small  cistern  for  the 
fM|aeou8  chlorine  or  liquor-metre,  with  glass  tubes  for  indicating  the  height  of  liquor 
inside  the  cistern ;  e  e,  glass  stopcocks,  for  admitting  the  liquor  into  that  cistern  fh>m 
the  general  reservoir;//,  stopcocks  for  admitting  water  to  wash  out  the  chlorine ;  g  g, 
the  pattern  lead-plates,  with  screws  for  setting  the  patterns  parallel  to  each  other; 
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m  m,  projecting  angular  pieces  at  each  comer,  perforated  -with  a  half-bch  hole  to 
receive  the  four  gaide-pins  rising  from  the  tower  phue,  which  lerre  to  leeare  tecoraef 
of  adjustment  between  the  two  faces  of  the  lead  pattern  plates ;  h  k,  two  roUers,  which 
seize  and  pull  through  the  discharged  pieces,  and  deliver  them  into  the  water  troagfa. 
To  the  left  of  d  there  is  a  stopcocK  for  filling  the  trough  with  water ;  /  is  the  wnie 
tab  for  chlorine  liquor  and  water  of  washing.  The  contrivanee  for  blowing  a  stiaia 
of  air  across  the  cloth  through  the  pattern  holes  is  not  represented  in  the  figora 

Sixteen  engines,  similar  to  the  aboye,  each  possessing  the  power  of  preisbg  with 
several  hundred  tons,  are  arranged  in  one  line,  in  subdivisions  of  four,  the  ipseet 
between  each  subdivision  serving  as  passages  to  allow  the  workmen  to  go  resdily  fim 
the  front  to  the  back  of  the  presses.  Each  occupies  25  feet,  so  that  the  total  length 
of  the  apartment  is  100  feet 

To  each  press  is  attached  a  pair  of  patterns  in  lead  (or  plates  as  they  sre  called),  the 
manner  of  forming  which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel.  One  of  these  plates  ii  fixed 
to  the  upper  block  of  the  press.  This  block  is  so  contrived  that  it  resu  upon  a  kiod 
of  universal  joint,  which  enables  this  plate  to  be  applied  exactly  to  the  under  Mow- 
plate.  The  latter  sits  on  the  movable  part  of  the  press,  commonly  called  the  olL 
Mlien  this  is  forced  up,  the  two  ^ttems  close  on  each  other  very  nicely  by  meau  of 
the  gnide-plns  at  the  corners,  which  are  fitted  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  power  which  impels  this  great  hydrostatic  range  is  placed  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment, called  the  machinery  room.  This  machinery  consists  of  two  press  cylindos  of 
a  peculiar  construction,  having  solid  rams  accurately  fitted  to  them.  To  each  of  these 
cylinders  three  little  force-pumps,  worked  by  a  steam-engine,  are  connected. 

The  piston  of  a  large  cylinder  is  eight  Inches  in  diameter,  and  is  loaded  with  a  top 
weight  of  five  tons.  This  piston  can  be  made  to  rise  about  two  feet  through  a  leather 
staffing  or  collar.  The  other  cylinder  has  a  piston  of  only  one  inch  in  diameter,  vhicb 
is  also  loaded  with  a  top  weight  of  five  tons.  It  is  capable,  like  the  other,  of  being 
raised  two  feet  through  its  collar. 

Supposing  the  pistons  to  be  at  their  lowest  point,  four  of  the  six  small  force-pampi 
are  put  in  action  by  the  steam-engine,  two  of  them  to  raise  the  large  piston,  and  tvo 
the  little  one.  In  a  short  time  so  much  water  is  injected  into  the  cylinders  that  ihe 
loaded  pistons  have  arrived  at  their  highest  points.  They  are  now  ready  for  working 
the  hydrostatic  discharge  presses,  the  water  pressure  being  conveyed  from  the  oae 
apartment  to  the  other,  under  ground,  through  strong  copper  tubes  of  small  calibre. 

Two  valves  are  attached  to  each  press,  one  opening  a  communication  between  the 
large  driving  cylinder  and  the  cylinder  of  the  press,  the  other  between  the  smsU 
driving  cylinder  and  the  press.  I'he  function  of  the  first  is  simply  to  lift  the  under 
block  of  the  press  into  contact  with  the  upper  block ;  that  of  the  second  istogire 
the  requisite  compression  to  the  cloth.  A  third  valve  is  attached  to  the  press  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  water  from  its  cylinder,  when  the  press  is  to  be  relaxed 
in  order  to  remove  or  draw  through  the  cloth. 

From  12  to  14  pieces  of  cloth  previously  dyed  Turkey  red,  are  stretched  over  each 
other  as  parallel  as  possible,  by  a  particular  machine.  These  parallel  layers  are  then 
rolled  round  a  wooden  cylinder,  called  by  the  workmen  a  drum.  This  cylinder  is  now 
placed  in  its  proper  situation  at  the  back  of  the  press.  A  portion  of  the  14  layers 
of  cloth,  equal  to  the  area  of  the  plates,  is  next  drawn  through  between.them  by  hooks 
attached  to  the  two  corners  of  the  webs.  On  opening  the  valve  connected  with  the 
eight-inch*driving  cylinder,  the  water  enters  the  cylinder  of  the  press,  and  instantly 
lifts  its  lower  block  so  as  to  apply  the  under  plate  with  its  cloth  close  to  the  upper  one. 
This  valve  is  then  shut  and  the  other  is  opened.  The  pressure  of  five  tons  in  the  one- 
inch  prime  cylinder  is  now  brought  to  bear  on  the  piston  of  the  press,  which  is  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  The  effective  force  here  will  therefore  be  5  tons  x  8*~320  toos, 
the  areas  of  cylinders  being  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  respective  diameters. 
The  cloth  is  thus  condensed  between  the  leaden  pattern  plates  with  a  pressure  of  320 
tons  in  a  couple  of  seconds. 

The  next  step  is  to  admit  the  bleaching  or  dischargiuff  liquor  (aqueous  chlorine, 
obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  solution  of  chloride  of  lime)  to  the  cloth. 
This  liquor  is  contained  in  a  large  cistern  in  an  adjoining  house,  from  which  it  is  run 
at  pleasure  into  small  lead  cisterns,  h,  attached  to  the  presses,  which  cisterns  have 
graduated  index  tubes  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  liquor  according  to  the  patten 
of  discharge.  The  stopcocks  on  the  pipes  and  cisterns  containing  this  liquor  are  sll 
made  of  g^s. 

From  the  measure-cistern,  h,  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  hollows  in  the 
upper  lead  plate,  whence  it  descends  on  the  cloth,  and  percolates  through  it,  extracting 
in  its  passage  the  Turkey-red  dye.  The  liquor  is  finally  conveyed  into  the  waste 
pipe  f^m  a  groove  in  the  under  block.  As  soon  as  the  chlorine  liquor  has  ps*^ 
through,  water  is  admitted  in  a  similar  manner  to  wash  away  the  chlorine,  otherwise. 
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J  tlie  pTCinre,  tke  oatUne  of  the  figare  discharged  woaM  beeome  ragged. 
The  paange  of  the  diacharge  liquor,  as  well  as  of  the  water  through  the  cloth,  is 
oceasMNiaUj  aided  by  a  pneunatic  apparatoa,  or  blowing  machioe*  consisting  of  a 
large  gasometer  firom  which  the  air,  saljected  to  a  moderate  pressore,  may  be  allowed 
to  issue  and  act,  in  the  direction  of  the  liquid,  upon  the  folds  of  the  doth.  By  an 
OGcaaumal  twist  of  the  air  stopcock,  the  workman  also  can  ensure  the  equal  distribn- 
tinn  of  the  disehargiuf  liquor  orer  the  whole  excarations  in  the  upper  plate.  When 
the  demand  for  go«ls  is  Tory  brisk,  the  air  apparatus  is  much  employed,  as  it  enables 
the  workman  to  double  his  product 

The  time  requisite  for  c<Mnpleting  the  discharging  process  in  the  first  jMPeas  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  other  three  workmen  to  pot  the  remaining  15  presses  m  play.  The 
discbarger  proceeds  now  from  press  to  press,  admits  the  liquor,  the  air,  and  the  water  i 
and  is  followed  at  a  proper  intenral  by  the  assistants,  who  relax  the  press,  more  for* 
wards  another  square  of  the  cloth,  and  then  restore  the  pressure.  Whenever  the  six* 
teenth  press  has  been  liquored,  &c,  it  is  time  to  open  the  first  press.  In  this  routine 
about  ten  minutes  are  employed ;  that  is,  224  handkerchiefs  (16  x  14)  are  discharged 
every  ten  minutes.  The  whole  cloth  is  drawn  successively  forward,  to  be  succeoively 
treated  according  to  the  aboTe  method. 

When  the  cloth  is  removed  from  the  press  it  is  passed  between  the  two  rollers  in  front, 
from  which  it  foils  into  a  trough  of  water  placed  below.  It  is  finally  carried  off  to 
the  washing  and  bleaching  department,  where  the  lustre  of  both  the  white  and  the  red 
is  considerably  brightened. 

By  the  aboTc  arrangement  of  presses,  1600  pieces,  consisting  of  12  yards  each  «■ 
19,200  yards,  are  converted  into  bandannas  in  tlw  space  of  ten  hoars,  by  the  labour  of 
four  workmen. 

The  patterns,  or  plates,  which  are  put  into  the  presses  to  determine  the  white 
figures  on  the  cloth,  are  made  of  lead  in  the  following  way : — A  trellis  frame  of  cast 
iron,  one  inch  thick,  with  tumed-up  edges,  forming  a  trough  rather  larger  than  the 
intended  lead  pattern,  is  used  as  the  solid  groundwork.  Into  this  trough  a  lead  plate, 
about  one  half-inch  thick,  is  firmly  fixed  by  screw-nails  passing  up  from  below.  To 
the  edges  c^  this  lead  plate  the  borders  of  the  piece  of  sheet  lead  are  soldered,  which 
covers  the  whde  outer  surfoce  of  the  iron  frame.  Thus  a  strong  trough  is  formed, 
one  inch  deep.  The  upright  border  gives  at  once  great  strength  to  the  plate  and 
serree  to  oonnne  the  liquor.  A  thin  sheet  of  lead  is  now  laid  on  the  thick  lead  plate, 
in  the  manner  of  a  veneer  on  toilette  tables,  and  is  soldered  to  it  round  the  edges. 
Bodi  sheets  must  be  made  very  smooth  beforehand,  by  hammering  them  on  a  smooth 
stone  table,  and  then  finishing  with  a  plane ;  the  surfoce  of  the  thin  sheet  (now 
attached;  is  to  be  covered  with  drawing  paper,  pasted  on,  and  upon  this  the  pattern  is 
drawn.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  cutter.  The  first  thing  which  he  does  is  to  fix  down 
with  brass  pins  all  the  parts  of  the  pattern  which  are  to  be  left  solid.  He  now  pro- 
ceeds with  tlie  little  tools  generally  used  by  block-cutters,  which  are  fitted  to  the 
diflferent  curvatures  of  the  pattern,  and  he  cuts  perpendicularly  quite  through  the  thin 
sheet  The  pieces  thus  detached  are  easily  lifted  out,  and  thus  the  channels  are 
formed  which  design  the  white  figures  on  the  red  doth.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nels a  sufficient  number  of  small  perforations  are  made  through  the  thicker  sheet  lead, 
so  that  the  discharging  liijnor  ma^  have  free  ingress  and  egress.  Thus  one  plate  is 
finished,  from  which  an  impression  is  taken  in  the  hydrostatic  press,  by  means  of 
printers*  ink,  on  paper  pasted  upon  another  plate.  Each  pair  of  plates  constitutes  a 
set  which  may  be  put  into  presses  and  removed  at  pleasure. 

BANDOLINE,  called  also  cbfMphitUpte  and  fixature,  a  mucilage  of  Carrageen 
moss;  used  for  stiffening  the  hair  and  keeping  it  in  order. 

BARB  ARY  GUM.  Sometimes  called  Morocco  gum.  The  product  of  the  Acacia 
Svmmifera.    Imported  from  Tripoli,  Barbary,  and  Morocco.    See  Arabic,  Guk. 

BARBERRY.  (Berberru^  Lat ;  JEpinc-vinette,  Fr.)  It  is  probable  that  this  name 
haa  been  given  to  this  plant  fh>m  its  spines,,  or  barbt.  The  name  OoiycoiUAafs,  also 
given  to  it,  indicates  a  like  origin. 

The  barberry  is  a  shrubby  plant,  common  in  hedges  in  England;  sometimes  called 
the  pipperidge  bush.  The  berries  are  used  in  housewifery.  The  root  of  this  plant 
contains  a  yellow  colouring  matter  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  la 
rendered  brown  by  alkalis.  The  solution  is  employed  in  the  manufocture  of  morocco 
leather. 

BARILLA  (Sonde,  BarHU,  Fr. ;  Barltta,  Germ.)  A  crude  soda,  procured  b^  the 
incineration  of  the  talsola  soda,  a  plant  cultivated  for  this  purpose  m  Spain,  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Canary  Islands.  In  Alicante  the  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  which 
is  sown  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  they  are  usually  fit  to  be  gathered  in  September 
following.  In  October  the  planu  are  usnaUy  burned.  For  this  purpose  holes  are 
made  in  the  earth,  capable  of  containing  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half  of  soda.    Iron  bars 
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are  laid  across  these  cayities,  and  the  dried  plants,  stratified  with  dry  seedi,  ire 
placed  upon  them.  The  whole  is  set  on  fire.  The  alkali  contained  in  the  pUmti  it 
fused,  and  it  flows  into  the  cavity  beneath,  a  red-hot  fluid.  By  constsntly  heq>iogoD 
plants,  the  burning  is  continued  until  the  pits  are  full  of  barilla ;  they  are  then  eorered 
up  with  earth,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  The  spongy  mass  of  alkali,  when 
sufficiently  cold,  is  broken  out,  and,  without  any  further  preparation,  it  ia  ready  for 
shipment  Good  barilla  usually  contains,  according  to  Dr.  Ure's  analyaia,  20  per 
cent,  of  real  alkali,  associated  with  muriates  and  sulphates,  chiefly  of  soda,  lome 
lime,  and  alumina,  with  very  little  sulphur.  Caustic  leys  made  from  it  were  foimeiix 
used  in  the  finishing  process  of  the  hard  soap  numufacture. 

The  manufacture  of  barilla  has  greatly  declined  since  the  introduction  of  Le  Blanc'i 
process  for  artificially  manufacturing  soda  from  common  salt 

The  quantity  of  barilla  and  alkali  imported  in  1850  amounted  to  34,880  cvts.,  and 
in  1851  to  45,740  cwts.;  in  1856  the  Importation  was  54,608  cwts. 

BARIUM.  (From  Bdphs,  heavy.^  The  metallic  basis  of  the  earth  harytovu 
obtained  by  Davy,  in  1808,  by  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  the  moistened  carboaate 
of  baryta  in  contact  with  mercury.  It  may  likewise  be  procured  by  passing  potawoffl 
in  vapour  over  baryta  heated  to  redness  in  an  iron  tube,  and  afterwards  wiUidraviog 
the  reduced  barium  which  the  residuum  contains,  by  means  of  mercury.  The  latter 
metal  is  separated  by  distillation  in  a  glass  retort,  care  being  taken  not  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  redness,  for  the  barium  then  decomposes  glass. 

Barium  is  a  white  metal,  like  silver,  fusible  under  a  red  heat,  denser  than  oU  of 
vitriol,  in  which  it  sinks. — Grtiham. 

BARK.  The  outer  rind  of  plants.  Many  varieties  of  barks  are  known  to  com- 
merce, but  the  term  is  especially  used  to  express  either  Peruvian  or  Jesuits'  bark,  a 
pharmaceutical  remedy,  or  Oak  bark,  which  is  very  extensively  used  by  tannen  aod 
dyers. 

The  varieties  known  in  commerce  are :  — 

Cork  Bark.    (Fr.  Li^ge;  Kork,  Genn.) 
Oak  Babk.     (Tan  brut.  Ft.;  Eickenrinde,  GenxL) 
Peruvian  Bark.    {Quinquina^  Fr.j  Ckinarinde,  Germ.) 
Quercitron  Bark.  * 

Wattle  Bar^. 
See  these  articles  respectively. 
The  followmg  were  our  Importations  for  1856  of  bark  for  tanners*  or  dyen'nse:— 

Corapuled 
Cwti.  R«d  Value. 

From  Norway        -  -  -  -  2,719  -  -  £680 

„  Hanse  Towns  -  -  -  3,209  -  -  802 

„  Holland        .  -  -  -  74,988  -  -  18,747 

„  Belgium        .  -  -  -  147,711  -  -  36,928 

„  France          -  -  -  -  4,593  -  -  1,148 

„  Tuscany        ...  -  21,169  -  -  6,880 

„  Two  Sicilies-  -  -  -  2,250  -  -  731 

„  Morocco        -  -  -  -  24,378  -  -  8,835 

„  United  States  -  -  -  57,593  -  -  35.996 

„  Australia      -  -  -  -  14,844  -  -  7,792 

„  Other  parts  -  -  -  -  719  -  -  224 


354,168  £118,763 

The  quantity  wnporferf  in  1857  being  381,243  cwts.;  and  of  Peruvian  hark, we 
imported,  in  1856  :  — 

Computed 
Real  Valae, 
Cwtl.  at«lI6«.perCwt. 

15,484 


From  Hanse  Towns        -        -        •  i,S70 

„     United  States        ...  5,220  - 

„     New  Granada       ...  14,808  - 

„      Peru 6,280  - 

„     Other  parts  ....  970  - 


58,988 

167,335 

69,099 

10,955 


27,598  311,861 

BARLEY.  (Orge,  Fr.;  Gerstengraupe,  Germ.;  ffordeum,  Linn.)  This  term  ii 
supposed  to  be  derived  Arom  hordus,  heavy,  because  the  bread  made  from  it  it  tciT 
heavy.  Barley  belongs  to  the  class  Endogent,  or  Monocotyledons:  Glumd  Alliance,  of 
Linley :  natural  order,  Graminacete, 
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There  are  four  species  of  barley  cultivated  in  this  country :  — 

1.  ffordeum  hexasthhcn.    Six-rowed  barley. 

2.  HordewKk  tnJgare.    The  Scotch  here  or  bigg ;  the  fonr-rowed  barley. 

3.  Hordeum  zeocriton.    Putney,  fan,  sprat,  or  battledore  barley. 

4.  Hordeum  dittichcn.     Two-rowed  or  long-eared  barley. 

Barley  and  oats  are  the  cereals  whose  coltivation  extends  feirthest  north  in  Europe. 

The  specific  gravity  of  English  barley  yaries  from  1*25  to  1*33 ;  of  bigg  from  1*227 
to  1*265 ;  the  weight  of  the  bosk  of  barley  is  ^  that  of  bigg  |.  Specific  gravity  of 
barley  is  1-235,  by  Dr.  Ure*s  tcials.  1000  parts  of  barley  floor  contain,  according  to 
Einhof,  720  of  starch,  56  sugar,  60  mncilage,  36*6  gluten,  12*3  Tegetable  albumen, 
100  water,  2*5  phosphate  of  lime,  68  fibrous  or  ligneous  matter. 

From  the  examination  instituted  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
aod  canied  out  under  the  directions  of  Mesars.  Way  and  Ogston,  the  following  results 
hare  been  arriTed  at :  — 


Kind  of  Barley  employed. 


Mnbture  In 

100  ParU  of 

Grain. 


Spoclfic 

Gravity  of 

Oralni. 


AihSn 
too  Parts  of 
dried  Grain. 


Uoknown  .... 

Chevalier  barley 
Ditto      .... 
Ditto,  from  Moldavia 
Ditto      .... 

Grains  of  Chevalier  barley  - 


12*00 
1000 
16-00 
11-00 
1600 
1600 


1-260 
1-234 
1-268 


2-43 
2-60 
2-82 
2-38 
2-76 
14-23 


The  analyses  of  several  varieties  gave  as  the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  the  grains 
of  barley :  — 


Potash     ... 

Soda        .        .  - 

Lime        -        .  - 
Magnesia 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  - 
Sulphuric  acid  . 

Silica        .        -  - 
Phosphoric  acid 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 


Unknown. 


21-14 


1-65 
7-26 
2-13 
1-91 
30-68 
28-53 
1-01 


CbeTaller 
Barley. 


20-77 
4-56 
1-48 
7-45 
0-51 
0-79 
32-73 
31-69 


Froim 
MoldaYla. 


S7-55 
1-06 
1-21 

10-17 
102 
0-27 

24-56 

28'64 
1-47 


Chevalier 
Barley. 


7-70 
0-36 

10-36 
1-26 
1-46 
2-99 

70-77 
1-99 
110 


In  the  "  Synopns  of  the  Vegetable  Products  of  Scotland,**  by  Peter  Lawson  and 
San,  will  be  found  the  best  description  of  all  the  different  varieties  of  barley ;  and, 
since  the  Lawsonian  collection  is  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Kew,  the  grains  can  be  examined  readily  by  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  subject. 
A  few  only  of  the  varieties  will  be  noticed. 

The  tne  six^rowed BarUjftknowa  also  as  Pomeranian  and  as  six-rowed  white  wintelr 
barley. — ^This  is  a  coarse  barley,  but  hardy  and  prolific.  It  is  occasionally  sown  in 
France,  and  also  in  this  country,  sometimes  as  a  winter  and  sometimes  as  a  spring 
barley,  and  is  found  to  answer  pretty  well  as  either. 

Naked  two-rowed, — Ear  long,  containing  twenty-eight  or  thirty  very  large  griuns, 
which  separate  from  the  pales,  or  chaff,  in  the  manner  of  wheat  This  variety  has 
been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  agriculturalists  at  various  times,  and  under  different 
names,  bat  its  cultivation  has  never  been  carried  to  any  great  extent 

Cowtmom  Bere,  Bi^g,  or  rou^A  Barley.  —  This  variety  is  chiefiy  cultivated  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Lowlands  on  exposed  inferior  soils. 

Vieteria. — ^A  superior  variety  of  the  old  bigg,  compared  with  which  it  produces 
longer  straw,  and  is  long* eared,  often  containing  70  or  100  grains  in  each,  instances 
have  been  known  of  its  yielding  13  quarters  per  acre,  and  weighing  as  much  as  96  Iba 
per  bushel 

Beyond  these  there  are,  the  winter  black;  the  winter  white;  old  Scottish  four-rowed^ 
naked,  golden,  or  Italian;  Suffolk  or  Norfolk,  and  Short-necked;  cultivated  in  various 
districtSy  and  with  varying  qualities. 
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Tke  Quantitiet  of  Barley  gold  m  the  English  Markets, 


Janaary  - 

February 

March      - 

April 

May 

Jane 

July         -        . 

August    - 

September 

October    - 

November 

December 

The  year 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

369,786 

335,549 

281,587 

139,700 

66,154 

15,914 

8,879 

10,193 

26,562 

175.914 

434,683 

468,789 

596,926 

323,329 

221,027 

124,804 

73,053 

16,886 

7,988 

7,009 

30,317 

243,134 

391,129 

453,885 

475,257 

324,142 

359,161 

157,232 

50,872 

14,783 

9,667 

7,285 

19,805 

282,568 

373,579 

499,855 

392,100 

306,035 

223,865 

159.798 

62,657 

17,713 

15,308 

8,027 

28,546 

165,520 

323,435 

564,993 

385,364 

347,303 

82.%077 

165.463 

94.501 

49,406 

23,266 

22,529 

33,313 

191,196 

349.934 

621,510 

44^963 

S61,8W 

852.00r 

192,528 

92,23i 

18,84.' 

7,865 

13.537 

7S.4ti8 

252,644 

460.691 

409.366 

2,333,710 

2,389,489 

2,474,246 

2,267,997 

2,608,862 

2,678,936 

BARBl  (Derived  from  the  Saxon  benrm;  or  from  beer-rahm^  beer-cretm.)  The 
yeasty  top  of  fermenting  beer.  It  is  used  as  leaven  in  bread,  and  to  esubliih  fer- 
mentation in  liquors.     See  Beer,  Febhentatiok. 

BARREOE.  A  woollen  fabric,  in  both  warp  and  woof,  which  takes  iu  pune 
lh>m  the  district  in  which  it  was  first  manufactured — the  especial  locality  being  a 
little  Tillage  named  Arosons,  in  the  beautiful  yalley  of  Barrages.  It  wss  first  em- 
ployed as  an  ornament  for  the  head,  especially  for  sacred  ceremonies,  as  bsptiim  ud 
marriage.  Paris  subsequently  became  celebrated  for  its  barrages,  bat  these  were 
generally  woven  with  a  warp  of  silk.  Enormous  quantities  of  cheap  bsrrdgef  ve 
DOW  made  with  a  warp  of  cotton. 

B  ARREI^  {Barit,  Fr.)  A  round  yessel,  or  cask,  of  greater  length  tbsn  brodtb, 
made  of  stayes,  and  hooped. 

The  English  barrel — wine  measure  contains  31 J  gallons. 
„  (old)  beer,,  „        36        „ 

„  (old)  ale    „  „       32        „ 

„  beer  vinegar        „       34        „ 

„  contains  126  Paris  pints. 

The  ale  and  beer  barrels  were  equalised  to  84  gallons  by  a  statute  of  Wiliism  and 
Mary.     The  wine  gallon,  by  a  statute  of  Anne,  was  deeUred  to  be  231  cubic  inchei; 
the  beer  gallon  being  usually  reckoned  as  282  cubic  inches. 
The  imperial  gallon  is  277*274  cubic  inches. 
The  old  barrels  now  in  use  are  as  follows :  — 
Wine  barrel     -        -        •        - 
Ale        „     (London) 
Beer      „  „      .        -        - 

Ale  and  beer,  for  England 

The  baril  de  Florence  is  equivalent  to  20  bottles. 

The  Connecticut  barrel  for  liquors  is  Sl^  gallons,  each  gallon  to  contain  231  csbic 
inches. 

The  salute  barrel  of  America  must  be  from  28  to  31  gaUonsi 

The  barrel  of  flour,  New  York,  must  contain  either  195  lbs.  or  228  lbs.  nsit  veignt 

The  barrel  of  beef  or  pork  in  New  York  and  Connectieut  is  200  lbs. 

A  barrel  of  Essex  butter  is  106  lbs. 

A  barrel  of  Suffolk  butter  is  256  lbs. 

A  barrel  of  herrings  should  hold  1000  fish. 

A  barrel  of  salmon  should  measure  42  gallons.  . 

BAROMETER.  A  name  ^iven  to  one  of  the  most  important  instmnieBts  « 
meteondogy.  This  name  si^ifies  a  measurer  of  weight — the  colnnm  of  meresry  u 
the  tube  of  the  barometer  bemg  exactly  balanced  against  the  weight  of  a  ooIuidd  « 
air  of  the  same  diameter,  reaching  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  extreme  Uva^ 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  length  of  this  column  of  mercury  is  never  more  than  thirty- 
one  inches ;  below  that  point  it  may  vary,  according  to  conditions,  through  several 
inches. 

There  have  been  many  useful  applications  of  the  barometer,  but  the  only  ooe  vwi 
which  this  dictionary  has  to  deal  appears  to  be  the  following :  •— 


26}  imperial  gallons. 

369 
d4fi 
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BanmekTy  Mackwurth**  Underground,  —  In  tlie  goafs,  or  old  workiiigs,  of  some 
mines  bellows  exist,  in  which  ezpiosiTe  or  noxious  gases  tend  to  aeeumalate  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  When  the  barometer  fails,  these  gases  expand  and  approach  or 
enter  the  working  places  of  the  mine,  producing  disastrous  rtsults  to  life  or  health. 
To  enable  the  manager  of  a  mine  to  foresee  these  contingencies,  he  has  but  to  con- 
struct a  small  model  of  snch  a  cavity,  and  let  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  gas 
ore  itKlf.   In  Jig,  1 56  A,  is  a  brass  Tcssel,  1 2  inches  long  and  1  \  inches  in  diameter, 
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dosed  at  each  end.  In  one  end  is  inserted  a  copper  tube,  }th  inch  in  diameter  and 
IS  feet  long.  b.  A  hole,  2  inches  in  diameter,  being  bored  12  feet  deep  into  the  solid 
eoal  or  rock,  the  brass  vessel  is  pushed  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  the  small  tube  is 
elosel J  packed  round  with  coal  or  day.  c  is  a  glass  tube,  4  feet  long  and  |th  inch  in 
diamecer,  in  which  is  placed  water  or  oil.  As  the  external  atmosphere  presses,  the 
sarfeee  of  the  liquid  rises  or  fidls,  and  the  scale  is  graduated  by  comparison  with  a 
standard  barometer.  The  air  contained  in  the  brass  ressel  a,  and  copper  tube  b,  is 
nnaffieeted,  or  nearly  so,  by  temperature,  and  no  correction  has  to  be  made  for  the 
latter  as  in  the  sympiesometer.  ▲  and  b  may  be  cooTeniently  filled  with  nitrogen,  to 
prerent  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  \  and  the  surfiioe  of  the  liquid  in  the  glass  tol^  may 
be  made  self-registering,  either  giving  maxima  and  minima,  or,  by  ue  addition  of 
clockwork,  taking  diagrams  on  paper. 

BARWOOD.     Although  distinctions  are  made  between  sandal  or  saunders  wood, 
camwood,  and  barwood,  they  appear  to  be  yery  nearly  allied  to  each  other — at  least, 
the  colooring  matter  is  of  the  same  composition.    They  come,  however,  from  different 
places.    See  Camwood  and  Sakdai.  Woodl 
MH.  Girardin  and  Preisser  thus  describe  this  wood  :— 

This  wood,  in  the  state  of  a  coarse  powder,  is  of  a  brigbt  red  colour,  without  any 
odour  or  smelL    It  imparts  scarcely  any  colour  to  the  saliva. 

Cold  water,  in  contact  with  this  powder,  only  acquires  a  ihwn  tint  after  five  days' 
mserration.  100  parts  of  water  only  dissolve  2*21  of  substances  consisting  of  0-85 
coloonng  matter  and  of  1*86  saline  compounds.  Boiling  water  becomes  more 
strongly  coloured  of  a  reddish  yellow ;  but,  on  cooling,  it  deposits  a  part  of  the 
eoloariog  principle  in  the  ftnrm  of  a  red  powder.  100  parts  of  wster  at  212^  dissolve 
8*86  of  substances  consisting  of  7*24  colouring  principle,  and  1*62  salts,  especially 
salphates  and  chlorides.  On  macerating  the  powder  in  strong  idcohol,  the  liquid 
shnost  immediately  acquires  a  very  dark  vinous  red  colour.  To  remove  the  whole  of 
the  edour  from  fifteen  grains  of  this  powder,  it  was  necessary  to  treat  it  several 
tunes  with  boilinff  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  liquid  contained  0*23  of  colouring  prin- 
ciple and  0-004  of  salt  Barwood  contains,  therefore,  23  per  cent  of  red  colouring 
matter ;  whilst  saunders  wood,  according  to  PeUetier,  only  contains  16*75. 
The  alcohofic  solution  behayes  in  the  following  manner  towards  re-agents  : — 

IKitilled  water  added  in  great  quantity-  iVoduces  a  considerable  yellow  opales- 
cence. The  precipitate  is  re  dissolved 
by  the  fixed  idkalis,  and  the  liquor  ac- 
quires a  dark  vinous  colour. 

Fixed  alkalis      ...        -        -     Turn  it  dark  crimson,  or  dark  violet. 

Lime  water         -        .        -        .        -     Ditto. 

Snlpharic  acid    -----     Darkens  the  colour  to  a  cochineal  red. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen         -        -        -     Acts  like  water. 

Salt  of  tin-        •        -        -        -       .     Blood-red  precipitate. 

Chloride  of  tin Brick-red  precipitate. 
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Acetate  of  lead   .        -        -        •        -     Dark  violet  gelatinous  precipitate. 
Salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron       -        -     Very  abundant  violet  precipitates. 
Copper  salts        .....     Violet-brown  gelatinous  precipitates. 
Chloride  of  mercury    -        -        -        -     An  abundant  precipitate  of  a  brick-nd 

colour. 
Nitrate  of  bismuth       ....     Gives  a  light  and  brilliant  crimson  red. 
Sulphate  of  zinc  -        •        -        -        -     Bright  red  flocculent  precipitate. 
Tartar  emetic     -        -        -        -        -     An  abundant  precipitate  of  a  dark  cherry 

colour. 
Neutral  salts  of  potash        ...     Acts  like  pure  water. 
Water  of  barytes         ....     Dark  violet-brown  precipitate. 
Gelatine     ..----     Brownish-yellow  ochrous  precipitate. 
Chlorine     •--.--     Brings  back  the  liquor  to  a  light  jt\]fn, 

with  a  slight  yellowish-brown  precipitate, 
resembling  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron. 
Pyroxylic  spirit  acts  on  barwood  like  alcohol,  and  the  strongly  coloured  aolation 
behaves  similarly  towards  re-agents.  Hydrated  ether  almost  immediately  acqoires 
an  orange-red  tint,  rather  paler  than  that  with  alcohoL  It  dissoves  19*47  per  cent 
colouring  principle.  Ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  in  contact  with  powdered  barvood, 
assume  an  extremely  dark  violet-red  colour.  These  solutions,  neutralised  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  deposit  the  colouring  matter  in  the  form  of  a  dark  reddiah-brova 
powder.     Acetic  acid  becomes  of  a  dark-red  colour,  as  with  saunders  wood. 

Barwood  is  but  slightly  soluble  ;  but  the  difficulty  arising  fh)m  its  slight  solubility 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Napier,  overcome  by  the  following  very  ingenious  arrangement : 
— The  colouring  matter  while  hot  eombmes  easily  with  the  proto-compounds  of  tin, 
forming  an  insoluble  rich  red  colour.  The  goods  to  be  dyed  are  impregnated  vith 
proto-chloride  of  tin  combined  with  sumach.  The  proper  proportion  of  barwood  for 
the  colour  wanted  is  put  into  a  boiler  with  water,  and  brought  to  boiL  The  goods 
thus  impregnated  are  put  into  this  boiling  water  containing  the  rasped  wood,  ud 
the  small  portion  of  colouring  matter  dissolved  in  the  water  is  immediately  taken  op 
by  the  goods.  The  water,  thus  exhausted,  dissolves  a  new  portion  of  colooring 
matter,  which  is  again  taken  up  by  the  goods,  and  so  on  till  the  tin  upon  the  cloth 
has  become  (if  we  may  so  term  it)  saturated.  The  colour  is  then  at  its  brightest  and 
richest  phase. 

In  1855,  the  quantity  of  barwood  imported^  duty  free,  was  2710  tons. 
Of  the  barwood  imported,  227  tons  were  re-exported ;    the  computed  real  Taloe 
of  which  was  1,241/. 

BARYTA,  or  BARYTES.  (Baryte,  Fr.)  One  of  the  simple  earths.  It  may  be 
obtained  most  easily  by  dissolving  the  native  carbonate  of  barytes  ( Witherite,  after 
Withering,  who  described  it,  "  PhiL  Transactions,*'  1784)  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating 
the  neutral  nitrate  till  crystals  be  formed,  draining  and  then  calcining  these,  by  suc- 
cessive portions,  in  a  cowred  platina  crucible,  at  a  bright  red  heat.  A  less  pore 
baryta  may  be  obtained  by  i^iting  strongly  a  mixture  of  the  carbonate  and  charcoal, 
both  in  fine  powder  and  moistened.  It  is  a  greyish-white  earthy.looking  8ub6tanc«, 
fusible  only  at  the  jet  of  the  oxy-hydro^n  blowpipe,  has  a  sharp  caustic  taste,  cor- 
,  rodes  the  tongue  and  all  animal  matter,  is  poisonous  even  in  small  qnaotitiea,  his  i 
very  powerful  alkaline  reaction  ;  a  specific  gravity  of  4-0 ;  becomes  hot,  and  slakes 
violently  when  sprinkled  with  water,  falling  into  a  fine  white  powder,  called  the 
hydrate  of  baryta,  which  contains  10^  per  cent  of  water,  and  dissolves  in  10  parts  of 
boiling  water.  This  solution  lets  fall  abundant  colunmar  crysUls  of  hydrate  of  baryta 
as  it  cools ;  but  it  still  retains  one- twentieth  its  weight  of  baryta,  and  is  called  baryta 
water.  The  above  crystals  contain  61  per  cent  of  water,  of  which,  by  drying,  they 
lose  50  parts.  This  hydrate  may  be  fhsed  at  a  red  heat  without  losing  any  more 
water.  Of  all  the  bases,  baryta  has  the  strongest  affinity  for  sulphuric  acid,  sod  is 
hence  employed — either  in  the  state  of  the  above  water,  or  in  that  of  one  of  its  neatru 
salts,  as  the  nitrate  of  muriate — to  detect  the  presence  and  determine  the  quantity  of 
that  acid  present  in  any  soluble  compound.  Its  prime  equivalent  is  7*66,  hydrogeo 
being  1000. 

BARYTA,  CARBONATE  OF.  The  composition  of  the  native  carbonate  of 
barya  may  be  regarded  as  baryta  77*59  and  carbonic  acid  22*41.  It  is  found  m 
Shropshire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Northumberland.  The  carbonate  of 
baryta  is  employed  in  our  colour  manufactories  as  a  base  for  some  of  the  more  delicate 
colours  ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass ;  and,  in  France,  it  is  msch 
used  in  the  preparation  of  beet-root  sugar. 

Tons.  Cwtt. 
Alston  Moor  produced,  in  1856  -        .         -        -      443     16 
Fallowfield  (Northumberland)  ditto    .        «         -     1045     18 
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B ABYTA,  SULPHATE  OF-  The  baryte  of  Brooke  and  Miller,  bary tes  of  Dana 
and  Phillips,  Bolognian  spar,  called  also  **  cavk"  and  "faeavj  spar."  It  is  composed 
of  harjTta  65*63,  salphnric  acid  34*37,  with  sometimes  a  little  iron,  lime,  or  silica. 

This  salt  of  bazy ta  is  very  extensively  spread  OTcr  various  parts  of  the  islands.  It 
is  worked  largely  in  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Shropshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Arran.  In 
1856  the  production  was  as  follows.     From 

Tom. 

Derbyshire       -- 8000 

Shropshire 1200 

Bantry  (Ireland) 700 

Isle  of  Arran   --------      550 

Kirkcudbright -         -         70 

It  might  be  obtained  in  Tery  large  quantities  in  DcTonshire,  Cornwall,  and  other 
places,  if  the  demand  for  it  sufficiently  increased  the  price  so  as  to  render  the  working 
of  it  profitable.  A  large  quantity  of  the  ground  sulphate  of  baryta  is  employed 
io  the  adulteration  of  white  lead.  Paint  containinjo^  much  barytes  very  soon  washes 
off  the  surfiM^  upon  which  it  is  spread.  Lead  combines  with  the  oil,  and  forms,  indeed, 
a  plaster.  No  such  combination  takes  place  between  the  oil  and  the  baryta,  hence 
they  soon  separate  by  the  action  of  water.  Baryta  is  employed  to  some  extent  in  the 
pyrotechnic  art,  in  the  production  of  flames  of  a  greenish  character. 

In  1856,  we  inqHfrted — 

Tom. 
Baryta,  sulphate  (ground)  -        -        -        -        -      494 

And  in  the  same  year  we  exported-*- 

Cwts.  Declared  Value. 

Barytes  (sulphate  and  carbonate)        -    67,751    -        -    £12,145 

BASALT.  One  of  the  most  common  varieties  of  trap  rock.  It  is  a  dark  green 
or  black  stone,  composed  of  augite  and  felspar,  very  compact  in  texture,  and  of  con- 
siderable hardness,  often  found  in  regular  pillars  of  three  or  more  sides,  called 
** basaltic  colnmns.''  Remarkable  examples  of  this  kind  are  seen  at  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way, in  Ireland,  and  at  Fingal's  Cave,  in  Staffa,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  The  term  is 
used  by  Pliny,  and  is  said  to  come  from  baseU^  an  Ethiopian  word  signifying  iron. 
The  rock  sometimes  contains  much  iron. — lA/rlfs  Principlet  of  Geology,  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  on  a  large  scale  to  apply  basaltic  rock,  after  it  has  under- 
^ne  fosion,  to  decorative  and  ornamental  purposes.  Messrs.  Chance  (brothers)  of 
Birmingham,  have  adopted  the  process  of  melting  the  Rowley  rag.  a  basaltic  rock 
forming  the  plateau  of  the  Rowley  hills,  near  Dudley,  South  Staffordshire,  and  then 
casting  it  into  moulds  for  architectural  ornaments,  tiles  for  pavements,  &c.  Not  only 
the  Rowley  rag,  but  basalt,  greenstone,  whinstone,  or  any  similar  mineral,  may  be 
used.  The  material  is  melted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  when  in  a  sufficiently 
fluid  state  is  poured  into  moulds  of  sand  encased  in  iron  boxes,  these  moulds  having 
been  previously  raised  to  a  red  heat  in  ovens  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  object  to 
be  attained  by  heating  the  moulds  previous  to  their  reception  of  the  liquid  material  is 
to  retard  the  rate  of  cooling ;  as  the  result  of  slow  cooling  is  a  hard,  strong,  and 
stony  substance,  closely  resembling  the  natural  stone,  while  the  result  of  rapid  cooling 
is  a  dark  brittle  glass. 

BASILICON.  The  name  given  by  the  old  apothecaries  to  a  mixture  of  oil,  wax, 
and  resin,  which  is  represented  by  the  Cerat  resinas  of  the  present  day. 

BAS50RA  GUM.  A  gum  obtained  from  the  Acacia  leucophlauy  brought  from 
Bassora.     It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*3591,  and  is  yellowish  white  in  colour. 

BASSORINE.  A  constituent  part  of  gum  Bassora,  as  also  of  gum  tragacanth. 
It  is  semi-transparent,  difficult  to  pulverise,  swells  considerably  in  cold  or  boiling 
water,  and  forms  a  thick  mucilage  without  dissolviuj^.  Treated  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  nitric  acid,  it  affords  nearly  23  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  mucic  acid,  being 
much  more  than  is  obtainable  from  gum  arable  or  cherry-tree  gum.  Bassorine  is 
very  soluble  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  This  principle 
b  procured  by  soaking  gum  Bassora  in  a  great  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  in 
removing,  by  a  filter,  ail  the  soluble  parts,  when  Bassorine  remains  in  a  gelatinous 
form. 

BASKETS.  Weaving  of  rods  into  baskets  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  arts 
amongst  men ;  and  it  is  practised  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  whether  inhabited 
by  civilised  or  savage  races. 

Basket-making  requires  no  description  here. 

Imtobtations  : —  £ 

In  1856  we  imported  of  rods  peeled  for  basket-making,  123,103  bundles,  value  12,309 
„  „  rods  unpeeled  „  157,146      ,,  „       7,868 

„  „  baskets      -        *        -        .     176,730  cubic  feet   „     37,580 

Of  tbese,  162,777  cubic  feet  were  from  France. 
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BATH  METAL  consists  of  3  oz.  of  sine  to  1  lb.  of  copper.  —  See  Bba88. 

BATHS.  {Bains,  Tt.;  Baden,  Germ.)  The  importance  attached  by  the  Greeki 
and  Romans  to  bathing  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  remains  uf  magnificent  stmcturM 
'which  still  excite  the  admiration  of  the  beholder,  and  by  the  beautiful  spedmens  of 
fresco-painting  and  sculpture  discovered  in  iheir  baths. 

It  is  computed  that  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  as  many  as  three  thousand  people 
could  bathe  at  the  same  time,  in  water  at  yarious  degrees  of  temperature,  to  suit  thdr 
inclinations.  The  warm  and  hot  baths  were,  howeyer,  almost  exclusirely  in  use 
under  the  Emperors. 

During  the  Republic  the  baths  were  cold.  Mecsenas  was  the  first  to  erect  warm  and 
hot  ones  for  public  use ;  they  were  called  ThermsB,  and  were  placed  under  the  diree- 
tion  of  ediles,  who  regulated  the  temperature,  enforced  cleanliness  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  order  and  decorum  among  the  visitors.  Agrippa,  during  the  time  he  wss 
edile,  increased  the  number  of  thermae  to  170,  and  in  the  coarse  of  two  ceDtnries, 
there  were  no  less  than  eight  hundred  in  imperial  Rome.  The  inhabitants  resorted 
to  the  baths  at  particular  hours,  indicated  by  striking  a  bell  or  gong.  Adrian  forbade 
their  being  open  before  eight  in  the  morning,  except  in  cases  of  sickness ;  whereas 
Alexander  Severus  not  only  permitted  them  to  be  open  during  the  whole  day,  bat 
also  to  be  used  through  the  night  in  the  great  heats  of  summer. 

It  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Romans  to  bathe  towards  eyening,  and  ptiti- 
cularly  before  supper  :  some  of  the  more  luxurious  made  use  of  the  bath  even  after 
this  meal.  We  are  told  of  many  citizens  of  distinction  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
bathing  four,  or  five,  and  even  eight  times  a  day.  Bathing  constituted  a  part  of  pablic 
rejoicings,  equally  with  the  other  spectacles,  and,  like  them,  was  prohibited  when  the 
country  suffered  under  any  calamity.  All  classes  resorted  to  the  baths ;  the  emperors 
themselves,  such  as  Titus,  Adrian,  and  Alexander  Severus,  were  occasionally  seen 
among  the  bathers.  The  price  of  admission  was  very  small,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  a  farthing. — E,  Lee,  on  Mineral  Waters  and  Baths. 

Warm  baths  have  come  into  very  general  use  in  England,  and  they  are  now  cona* 
dered  as  indispensably  necessary  in  all  modem  houses  of  any  magnitude,  as  also  in 
club-houses,  hotels,  and  hospitals ;  and  the  mode  of  constructing  baths,  and  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  supplies  of  hot  and  cold  water,  has  undergone  much  improvement 
with  the  extension  of  their  employment. 

The  several  points  in  regard  to  warm  baths  are, 

1.  The  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed. 

2.  Their  situation. 

3.  The  supply  of  cold  water. 

4.  The  supply  of  hot  water. 

5.  Minor  comforts  and  conveniences. 

1.  As  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed.  —  Of  these  the  best  are  slabs 
of  polished  marble,  properly  bedded  with  good  water-tight  cement,  in  a  seasoned 
wooden  case,  and  neatly  and  carefully  united  at  their  respective  edges.  These,  when 
originally  well  constructed,  form  a  durable,  pleasant,  and  agreeable-looking  bath,  bot 
the  expense  is  often  objectionable,  and,  in  upper  chambers,  the  weight  may  prove  in- 
convenient. If  of  white  or  veined  marble,  they  are  also  apt  to  get  yellow  or  dis- 
coloured by  frequent  use,  and  cannot  easily  be  cleansed ;  so  that  large  Dutch  tiles,  as 
they  are  called,  or  square  pieces  of  white  earthenware,  are  sometimes  substituted. 
Welsh  slate  has  now  superseded  marble  to  a  great  extent ;  and  very  superior  baths 
are  now  manufactured  of  Stourbridge  clay,  at  Stourbridge.  Copper,  tinned  or  gal- 
vanised iron,  are  also  employed ;  the  first  is  most  expensive  in  the  outfit,  but  tu  more 
durable  than  the  latter. 

2.  As  to  the  situation  of  the  bath,  or  the  part  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  to  be 
placed — In  hotels  and  club-houses,  this  is  a  question  easily  determined ;  several  baths 
are  usually  here  required,  and  each  should  have  annexed  to  it  a  properly  wanned 
dressing-room.  Whether  they  are  upstairs  or  downstairs  is  a  question  of  conve- 
nience, but  the  basement  story,  in  which  they  are  sometimes  placed,  should  always  be 
avoided :  there  is  a  coldness  and  dampness  belonging  to  it,  in  almost  all  weathers, 
which  is  neither  agreeable  nor  salubrious. 

In  hospitals,  there  are  usually  several  baths  on  each  side  of  the  house  (the  men*ft  and 
women's),  and  the  supply  of  hot  water  is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 

In  private  houses,  the  fittest  places  for  warm  baths  are  dressing-rooms  annexed  to 
the  principal  bed-rooms ;  or,  where  such  convenience  cannot  be  obtained,  a  sepanie 
bath-room  connected  with  the  dressing-room,  and  always  upon  the  bed-room  fioor. 

3.  The  supply  of  water  is  a  very  important  point,  as  connected  with  the  present 
subject.  The  water  should  be  soft,  clean,  and  pure  -,  and  as  free  as  possible  ftom  all 
substances  mechanically  suspended  in  it. 
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4,  and  5. — In  pablic  bathing  establishments,  irhere  nnmeroas  and  constant  baths 
are  required,  the  most  effective  means  of  obtaining  hot  water  for  their  supply  are  now 
emplojed.  It  is  drawn  directly  into  the  baths  from  a  large  boiler,  placed  somewhere 
aboTe  their  lereL  The  hot  water  enters  the  bath  by  a  pipe  at  least  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  the  cold  water  by  one  of  the  same  dimension.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  hot  and  cold  water  are,  of  course,  to  be  adjusted  by  a  thermometer ; 
and  every  bath  has  a  two-inch  waste  pipe,  opening  about  two  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  bath,  and  suffering  the  excess  of  water  freely  to  run  off ;  so  that  when  a  person  is 
immersed  in  the  bath,  or  when  the  supplies  of  water  are  accidently  left  open,  there  may 
be  no  danger  of  an  overflow. 

A  oontrhranoe  of  some  ingenuity  consists  in  suffering  the  water  for  the  supply  of 
the  hath  to  flow  firom  a  cistern  above  it,  through  a  leaden  pipe  of  about  one  inch 
diameter,  which  is  conducted  into  the  kitchen  or  other  convenient  place,  where  a  large 
boiler  for  the  supply  of  hot  water  is  already  fixed.  The  bath-pipe  is  immersed  in  this 
boiler,  in  which  it  makes  many  convolutions,  and,  again  emerging,  ascends  to  the 
bath.  The  operation  is  simply  this : — the  cold  water  passing  through  the  convolu- 
tions of  that  part  of  the  pipe  which  is  immersed  in  the  boiling  water,  receives  there 
soficieot  heat  for  the  pnrpose  required,  and  ascending,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  fluid 
pressure,  it  is  delivered  in  that  state  by  the  ascending  pipe  into  the  bath,  which  is  also 
SBpptied  with  cold  water  and  waste-pipes  as  usual.  The  pipe  may  be  of  lead,  as  far 
as  the  descending  and  ascending  parts  are  concerned,  but  the  portion  forming  the 
worm  or  conrolutions  immersed  in  the  boiler,  should  be  copper,  in  order  that  the 
water  within  it  may  receive  heat  without  impediment. 

The  facilities  which  are  now  afforded  for  the  construction  of  baths  in  private 
houses,  and  for  the  use  of  them  at  a  very  cheap  rate  in  public  establishments,  render 
it  quite  unnecessary  to  retain  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Ure. 

PnUie  baths  and  w^sh-houses  have  now  become  common  amongst  us,  and  with 
them  an  increased  cleanliness  is  apparent,  and  improved  health  throughout  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  bathing  and  washing  at  the  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses  in  London,  conducted  under  or  in  accordance  with  the  Acts  9  and  10  Vict, 
eap.  74,  and  10  and  11  Vict,  cap.  61,  and  of  a  few  out  of  the  similar  establishments  in 
the  country :  — 


Kame  of  Ettabliibmeot. 


Namber  of 
Batheri. 


Number  of 
Wasberi. 


Total 

Receipt*. 


Metropolis, 

1.  The  Model;  Whitechapel     -        -        - 

2.  St  Martin*s-in-the-Fields    -        -        - 
3w  St  llarylebone 

4.  St  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster 

5.  Greenwich-        .        -        .        -        - 

6.  St  James,  Westminster        -        -        - 

7.  Poplar 

a.  St  Giles's  and  Bloomsbury  -        -        - 

Totals        -        .        - 


156,110 

155,418 

155,827 

111,392 

61,782 

111,870 

41,490 

83,810 


42,589 
46,337 
87,061 
66,644 
8,815 
35,829 
10,714 
21,051 


£        9.  d, 

2,976     7  8 

3,007     5  10 

2,498     2  3 

2,204  12  5 

995  II  4 

2,038  10  11 

845  15  10 

1,546     3  0 


877,699 


269,040 


16,112     9     3 


Country, 

Liverpool :  — 
ComwalUs  Street 
Paul  Street - 
George's  Pier-head 
Hull      -        .        -        ■ 
Bristol   -         -         - 
Preston  -        -         -        ■ 
Birmingham  - 
Maidstone 


98,460 
44.747 
45,243 
52,142 
40,262 
29,296 
98,396 
31,221 


11,480 

7,579 

11,068 

10,376 

5,547 

5,773 


1,561  3  2 

797  4  4 

1,684  5  6 

612  8  7 

599  11  2 

405  10  5 

1,854  14  5 

348  8  10 


The  return  does  not  include  the  George  Street  (Hampstead  Road),  and  Lambeth 
eitabtishments,  which  are  not  regulated  by  the  public  acts. 

The  steady  increase  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  baths  and  wash-houses  in 
London,  from  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking  in  1846,  shows  the  practical 
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utility  of  these  institatioDS,  and  their  effect  on  the  physical  and  social  condition  of  the 
indastrious  classes  ;  viz. :  — 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  nine  establishments,  inclusive 

of  the  George  Street  establishment,  during  1853,  £       <.  </. 

amount  to 18,213    5  8 

1852.  Eight  establishments       " 15,629    5  8 

'     1851.  Six  establishments 12,906  12  5 

1850.  Four  establishments 9,823  10  6 

1849.  Three  establishments 6,379  17  2 

1848.  Two  establishments 2,896    5  1 

ml:}  Ditto »-^"  ' ' 

Showing  an  increase,  in  1853  over  1846,  of  £15,317  Os.  Id. 

Those  conveniences — now,  indeed,  become  absolute  necessities —are  ezteodbgin 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Baths,  as  curative  agents,  are  of  very  different  kinds.  Vapoub  Baths  are  rtimn- 
lant  and  sudorific ;  they  may  be  either  to  be  breathed,  or  not  to  be  breathed.  Dr. 
Pereira  has  given  the  following  Table,  as  a  comparative  view  of  the  heating  powen 
of  vapour  and  of  water :  — 


Kind  of  bath. 

Water. 

Vapour.                   1 

Not  breathed. 

Brnthed. 

Tepid  bath    -        -        -        - 
Warm  bath    -        -        -        - 
Hot  bath        -        -        -        - 

85®  to    920 
92     „     98 
98     „  106 

960  to  106° 
106     „  120 
120     „  160 

90°  to  100^  1 

100   „iio 

110    „130    1 

Local  vapour  baths  are  applied  in  affections  of  the  joints,  and  the  like. 

Vapour  douche  is  a  jet  of  aqueous  vapour  directed  on  some  part  of  the  body. 

Medicated  vapour  baths  are  prepared  by  impregnating  vapour  with  the  odoon  of 
medicinal  plants. 

Sulphur,  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid,  iodine,  and  camphor,  are  occasionally  employed 
in  conjunction  with  aqueous  vapour. 

Warm,  tepid^  and  hot  baths  are  sufficiently  described  above. 

BAY  SALT.    The  larger  crystalline  salt  of  commerce.     See  Salt. 

BAY,  THE  SWEET.  (^Laurus  nobUis,)  Bay  leaves  have  a  bitter  arontthc 
taste,  and  an  aromatic  odour,  which  leads  to  their  use  in  cookery.  . 

BAYS,  OIL  OF.  This  oil  is  imported  in  barrels  fh>m  Trieste.  It  is  obtoiwd 
Arom  the  fresh  and  ripe  berries  of  the  bay  tree  by  bruising  them  in  a  mortar,  bmlog 
them  for  three  hours  in  water,  and  then  pressing  them.  When  cold,  the  expr««d 
oil  is  found  floating  on  the  top  of  the  decoction.  Its  principal  use  is  in  the  prepan* 
tion  of  veterinary  embrocations.  , 

BDELLIUM.  Two  gum  resins  pass  in  commerce  by  this  name.  One  is  tw 
false  myrrh  (the  Bdellium  of  Scripture),  the  produce  of  the  Amyris  commipkora.  p« 
other  is  the  African  BdeUinmt  obtained  from  Heudolatia  Africana.  Pelletier  gi^ei 
the  composition  of  the  African  bdellium  as — resin,  59*0;  soluble  gum,  9-2;  bassoris, 
30'6  ;  volatile  oil  and  loss,  1*2. 

BEADa  iGrain,  Fr.;  Bethe,  Germ.)  Perforated  balls  of  glass,  poTcelain,  or 
gems,  strung  and  worn  for  ornaments ;  or,  amongst  some  of  the  uncivilised  races, 
employed  instead  of  money.  . 

The  use  of  beads  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  They  are  found  in  Ae  tomteof 
Thebes  and  in  the  ruined  temples  of  Assyria.  They  are  discovered  buried  with  the 
mighty  dead  of  Greece.  The  Roman  lady  had  them  placed  with  her  in  her  gr»^«j 
and  even  in  the  burial-places  of  the  ancient  Britons  we  find  beads,  and  these,  too,  at 
a  similar  pattern  to  such  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  are  as  old  as  Hoses. 
Indeed,  the  peculiar  ornamented  zigzag  pattern  of  the  most  ancient  beads  has  been 
always,  and  still  is  manufhctured  at  Venice,  and  found  over  the  entire  contiiient  of 
Africa.  , 

Glass  beads  have  long  been  made  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  glass-hooses  oi 
Murano,  at  Venice. 

Glass  tubes,  previously  ornamented  by  colour  and  reticulation,  are  drawn  oatffl 
proper  sizes,  from  100  to  200  feet  in  length,  and  of  all  possible  colours.  ^^/^ 
than  200  shades  are  mannfiictured  at  Venice.    These  tubes  are  cut  into  leogths  ot 
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about  two  feet,  and  then,  with  a  knife,  they  are  cnt  into  fWigmenti,  havfaig  about  the 
same  length  as  their  diameter.  The  edges  of  these  beads  are,  of  coarse,  sharp ;  and 
thej  are  subjected  to  a  process  for  removing  this.  Sand  and  wood-ashes  are  stirred 
with  the  beads,  so  that  the  perforations  may  be  filled  by  the  sand ;  this  prevents  the 
pieces  of  glass  from  adhering  in  the  subsequent  process,  which  consists  in  putting  them 
mto  a  revolving  cylinder  and  heating  them.  The  finished  beads  are  sifted,  sorted 
in  various  sixes,  and  strung  by  women  for  the  market 

In  the  Jurors^  Report  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  are  the  following  remarks 
on  this  manufacture :  — 

"The  old  Venetian  manufactures  of  glass  and  glass  wares  ftiUy  sustain  their 
unportance ;  and  those  of  paper,  jewellery,  wax-lights,  velvets,  and  laces,  rather 
exceeded  their  ordinary  proidnction.  The  one  article  of  beads  employs  upwards  of 
5000  people  at  the  principal  fabric  on  the  island  of  Murano ;  and  the  annu^  value  is 
at  least  £200,000.  They  are  exported  to  London,  Marseilles,  Hamburg,  and  thence 
to  Africa  and  Asia,  and  the  great  Eastern  Archipelago.*' 

The  perks  a  la  lune  are  a  finer,  and,  consequently,  more  expensive  bead,  which 
are  prepared  by  twisting  a  small  rod  of  glass,  softened  by  a  blowpipe,  about  an  iron 
wire. 

The  preparation  and  catting  of  gems  into  beads  belong  especially  to  the  lapidary. 
The  production  of  beads  of  Paste,  and  of  artificial  Pearls,  will  be  noticed  under 
those  heads  respectively. 

In  India  beads  of  rock  crystal  are  often  verv  beautifully  cut. 

Br.  Gilchrist  states :  —  Coral  beads  are  in  high  estimation  throughout  Hindostan 
for  necklaces  and  bracelets  for  women.  These  beads  are  manufactured  from  the  red 
coral  fished  up  in  various  parts  of  Asia ;  they  are  very  costly,  especially  when  they 
run  to  any  size ;  and  they  are  generally  sold  by  their  weight  of  silver. 

Coral  beads  were  always  favourite  articles  for  ornament  even  in  this  country ;  and 
in  the  *'  Illustrations  of  Manners  and  Expenees  of  antient  Times  in  England,*'  by 
NicboUs,  1798,  we  find  the  following  entries  ft^m  "the  churchwardens'  aceompts  of 
Sl  Mary  Hill,  London,"  containing  **  the  inyentory  of  John  Port,  layt  the  king's  ser- 
vant, as  after  folio weth : "  — 

**  Item  of  other  old  gear  found  in  the  house :  —  £    »,    d, 

**  Item  one  oz,  and  {  of  eoraU^  -        - 036 

**  Jewels  for  her  body. 

**  Item,  a  pur  of  coral  beds,  gandyed  with  gaudys  of  silver  and  gilt, 

10  ox.  at  Ss.  4d. i  13    4" 

(John  Port  died  in  1524.) 

We  imported^  in  1856,  of  coral  beads,  2279  lbs.,  and  of  jet  beads,  9  lbs. ;  while  of 
other  kinds  unenumeratod,  14,281  lbs.  were  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  addition  to  those,  the  following  were  our  Jmporta  of  glass  beads  and  bugles :  — 

Computed  real  Talue. 

lbs.  «e 

Denmark 8,889  -  -  1,111 

Hanse  Towns     -        -        -     '  -      541,580  -  -  67,697 

Holland 37,446  -  -  4,681 

Belgium 25,704  -  -  3,213 

France 6,835  -  -  854 

Sardinia 18,949  -  -  947 

Tuscany 10.432  -  -  522 

Austrian  Italy    .        .        -        -    1,493,452  -  -  74,673 

Other  parts        -        .        -        -        14,306  -  -  1,564 

2,157,593  £155,262 

We  exported,  in  1856,  ornamental  beads  to  the  value  of  £21,504. 

BEAVER,  THE.  iCaetor  Fiber,)  This  animal  is  captured  for  iu  skin,  and  for 
the  castor  (ca»toreum\  which  is  employed  medicinally.    See  Furs. 

BEBIRINB,  or  BEBEERIN&  (C»H»>NO*)  An  alkali  discovered  by  Dr. 
Bodie,  of  Demerara,  in  the  bark  of  the  bebeem  tree.  It  was  examined  more 
minately  by  Madagan  and  Tillejr,  and  still  more  recently  by  Von  Planta,  who  has 
dfterroined  its  true  formula.    It  is  very  bitter,  and  highly  febrifuge. 

BEECH.  {Hetre  coaunun,  Fr. ;  Gemeine  Buche,  Germ.)  The  beech  tree  (the 
Fagui  eUvatica  of  Linnseua)  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  English  trees, 
attaining,  in  about  sixty  or  seventy  years,  in  favourable  situations,  a  height  of  from 
70  to  100  feet,  and  iu  trunk  a  diameter  of  five  feet  The  wood,  when  green,  is  the 
hardest  of  British  timbers,  and  its  durability  is  increased  by  steeping  in  water;  it  is 
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ohiefljr  used  by  cabinet  makers,  coopers,  coach  builders,  and  tnmen.  A  sa1»titote 
for  olive  oil  has  been  extracted  from  beech  nuts. 

BEER.  (^Biire,  Fr. ;  Bier,  Germ.)  The  fermented  infusion  of  malted  bsrlej,iii- 
Toured  with  hops,  constitutes  the  best  species  of  beer;  known  also  as  ale,  bitter  tie, 
porter,  or  brown  stout,  according  to  its  varied  flavour,  colour,  and  strength.  Bot 
there  are  many  beverages  of  inferior  quality  to  which  the  name  of  beer  is  giTCo, 
such  as  spruce  beer,  ginger  beer,  &c.,  all  of  which  consist  of  a  saccharine  liqaor 
partially  advanced  into  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  flavoured  with  pecoliar 
substances. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  beer,  and  the  Romans  gave  it  the  appropriate 
name  of  Cerevisia  (quasi  Ceresia),  as  being  the  product  of  com,  the  gift  of  Ceres. 
The  most  celebrated  liquor  of  this  kind  in  the  old  time  was  the  Pelusian  potation,  lo 
called  A*om  the  town  where  it  was  prepared,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Aristoik 
speaks  of  the  intoxication  caused  by  beer,  and  Theophrastus  justly  denominated  it  the 
wine  of  barley.  We  may  indeed  infer,  from  the  notices  found  in  historians,  tint 
drinks  analogous  to  beer  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  Germans,  and,  in 
fact,  almost  every  people  of  our  temperate  zone  ;  and  they  are  still  the  aniTeni) 
beverage  in  every  land  where  the  vine  is  not  an  object  of  rustic  husbandrj. 

The  manufacture  of  beer  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  three  hesdi. 

1.  An  examination  of  the  natural  productions  which  enter  into  its  oompontioQ: 
barley  and  hops. 

2.  The  preparation  which  one  of  those  materials,  barley,  must  undergo  la  the  pro' 
cess  of  malting. 

3.  The  formation  of  a  saccharine  liquor,  or  wort,  and  imparting  to  it  the  peesliar 
flavour  and  properties  of  the  hop,  with  the  fermentation,  flning,  ripening,  and  preser- 
vation of  the  beer. 

1.  The  Materia  lb. 

1.  Barley  (Hordeuni). — Barley,  wheat,  maize,  and  several  other  kinds  of  grain,  ire 
capable  of  undergoing  Uiose  changes  which  develope  the  saccharine  principle  from 
which  beer  can  be  made ;  but  the  first-named  is  by  far  the  most  fit,  and  m  this  coaatr; 
is  almost  exclusively  used.  There  are  two  species  of  barley,  the  Hordeum  mdaart,  or 
common  barley,  having  its  corns  arranged  in  two  rows  on  its  spikes ;  and  the  Hviem 
hexaslichon,  in  which  three  seeds  spring  from  one  point,  so  that  its  doable  row  has 
apparently  six  corns.  The  former  is  the  proper  barley,  and  is  much  the  lari^er  siied 
grain.  The  latter  is  little  known  in  England,  but  is  much  cultivated  in  Scotland 
under  the  name  of  here,  or  big,  being  a  hardy  plant,  adapted  to  a  colder  climate  Big 
is  a  less  compact  grain  than  barley;  the  weight  of  an  imperial  bushel  (2218i9S  ins.) 
of  the  former  being  only  about  48  lbs.,  while  that  of  the  latter  will  be  from  52  to  56 
lbs.     Their  constiuents  are,  however,  very  similar. 

The  quality  of  barley  is  much  infiucnced  by  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown ;  the 
best  being  firom  a  light  calcareous  soil,  or  that  known  by  farmers  as  good  tnrnip  land; 
and  crops  of  excellent  quality  are  also  grown  on  a  rich  loam.  Much  also  depends  on 
the  seed,  the  climate,  and  the  care  of  the  husbandman  in  the  harvesting,  stacking,  and 
thrashing  at  the  proper  season.  The  barley  should  have  a  thin,  bright,  clean, 
wrinkled  husk,  closely  adhering  to  a  p^lump  well-fed  kernel,  which,  when  broken, 
appears  white  and  chalky,  with  a  full  uninjured  germ  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

If  it  breaks  hard  and  flinty,  it  should  be  avoid^ ;  and  although  not  in  a  proper  con- 
dition for  malting  until  it  has  sweated  or  seasoned  in  the  stack  or  mow,  care  mnstbe 
taken  that  it  has  not  heated  so  as  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  germ.  Mixed  or 
uneven  samples  should  also  be  avoided,  as  it  is  important  that  all  should  grow 
simultaneously  or  evenly  on  the  floors. 

By  chemical  analysis,  100  parts  of  barley-meal  appear  to  consist  of: — 

Albumen          -        -        .        .  2-23 

Phosphate  of  lime    -        -        -  OM 

Water lO-OO 

Loss         -----  V16 


Gluten     -----  376 

Starch 7200 

Sugar 5-60 

Gum        -----  6-00 

Another  analysis  gives  — 

Gluten 3.52 

Hordeum,  or  starch  and  gluten 

intimately  combined      -        -  67*18 

Sugar       -----  5*21 

Gum 4-62 

Albumen          -        .        -        .  1-15 


Phosphates       -        -        -       -  0.24 

Oil O-30 

Vegetable  flbre         -        .        -  7^29 

Water 937 

Loss ll* 
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Hermsbidt  gives  the  mean  of  sereral  analyses  of  barley  to  be :  — 


Glnten    -----  4-92 

Starch 60-50 

Sugar      -----  4-66 

Gum 4'51 

Albumen         -        -        -        -  0*35 


Oils 0-35 

Phosphates      -        -        -        -  o-36 

Hask 11-66 

Water 10.48 

Loss 2-31 


Proust  thooght  he  had  discovered  in  barley  a  pecaliar  principle,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Hordeine,  which  he  separated  from  the  starch  by  the  action  of  both 
coM  and  boiling  water.  He  found  that,  by  treating  barley-meal  saccessively  with 
water,  he  obtained  from  89  to  90  parts  of  a  fkrinaceous  substance,  composed  of  jFh>m 
32  to  33  of  starch,  and  from  57  to  58  of  hordein ;  his  analysis  idso  gives,  gluten,  3*0; 
sugar,  5-0;  gum,  4*0 ;  and  resinous  extract,  1*0. 
Dr.  T.  Thomson  gives  no  hordeine,  but  the  starch  as  88  per  cent,  sugar  4. 
Einlv^  gives  the  constituents  of  barley  as  70*05  flour,  18*75  husk,  and  11*20 
water. 

The  hordeine  of  Proust  is  a  yellowish  powder,  contains  no  azote,  and  is,  therefore, 
dissimilar  to  gluten.  In  the  process  of  malting  the  proportion  of  hordeine  is  greatly 
diminished  by  its  conversion  into  starch  and  sugar,  so  that  many  chemists  view  hor- 
ddne  as  only  an  allotropic  condition  of  starch:  but  the  subject  will  evidently  bear 
yet  more  extended  and  careful  research. 

2.  Hops  {HumvlM  iupuUu). — The  female  flowers,  or  catkins,  of  a  dioecioDS  plant 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Urticaceie;  which  grows  wild  in  many  English  hedge- 
rows, but  requires  the  most  careful  cultivation  to  produce  the  highly  odoriferous  and 
cordial  properties  so  valued  by  the  brewer.  The  plant  springs  up  annually  from  the 
old  roots  in  April,  flowers  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  ripens  towards  the  end  of 
August  and  in  September,  when  they  are  gathered,  dried,  and  packed  very  tightly  in 
pockets,  or  bags,  for  preservation  and  use.  Hops  are  grown  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
the  cooDties  of  Kent  and  Sussex ;  but  a  strong  hop  is  also  grown  in  the  north  day 
district  of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  a  very  gratefbl  mild  hop  in  the  Worcester- 
diire  district 

The  flavour  of  the  €k>lding,  or  Famham  hop,  a  district  in  Surrey,  is  rich,  and  in 
high  estimation ;  but  the  plant  is  one  of  the  most  tender  cultivated,  the  flower  small, 
bat  heavy  with  the  farina,  and  the  crop  very  uncertain. 

The  Canterbury  grape-hop  is  much  cultivated  in  the  districts  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
and  deservedly  esteemed  as  a  good  useftil  hop. 

The  Flemish  plant  produces  a  large  flower,  but  of  light  weight  and  of  inferior 
flavour  ;  it  is  considered  a  hardy  kind,  and  very  productive. 

Hops  require  a  rich  soil,  well  manured  and  cleaned,  a  sunny  aspect,  and  to  be  sheU 
tered  from  the  east  winds,  which  not  only  check  the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  cause 
them  to  be  infested  with  vermin,  which  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  destroy 
neariy  the  entire  crop.  The  flower,  during  the  ripening  season,  is  also  sometimes 
attac^^  by  the  red  or  blue  mould,  which  often  consumes  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  farina,  and  may  be  discovered  by  the  strig  of  the  flower  being  bare  of  leaf. 

The  catkins  or  strobils  of  the  hop  consist  of  the  scales,  or  large  and  persistent 
liracts,  which,  in  the  early  period  of  their  growth,  are  of  a  light  green  colour  (after- 
wards changing  to  a  pale  yellow),  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  small,  round  seeds,  that, 
when  ripe,  have  a  hard  shell  of  a  brown  or  reddish  colour.  They  are  imbedded  in 
the  fiuina,  or  yellow  powder,  which  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  hop. 

No  hop  should  be  gathered  till  the  seed  is  matured ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  seed 
itself,  but  the  nectarium,  or  farina,  will  be  in  larger  particles,  and  its  essential  aromatic 
and  bitter  qualities  more  perfectly  developed  when  ripe.  Good  hops,  when  rubbed 
in  the  hand,  leave  an  oily,  or  resinous,  and  rather  clammy  feeling,  with  a  pungent 
and  gratifying  odour;  the  scales  should  also  be  even  in  colour,  and  without  any 
gieen  specks,  or  any  appearance  of  mould  on  the  strig,  or  small  stem  of  the  flower. 

The  drying  of  the  hop  is  an  important  part  of  its  management,  and  requires  great 
care ;  it  is  performed  in  kilns,  in  Sussex,  termed  oast-houses.  The  heat  should  be 
moderate  and  regular,  in  no  case  exceeding  120^  F.,  as  to  over-dry  them  would 
injure  the  flavour,  and  if  not  sufficiently  dry  they  are  liable  to  become  mouldy. 
The  general  practice  is  to  try  the  strig  or  stalk  of  the  flower,  which  if  it  snaps  firom 
brittleoess  is  sufficiently  dried,  but  if  it  bends  without  breaking  more  drying  is 
necessary. 

The  packing  has  also  much  influence  in  the  preservation  of  the  valuable  but 
volatile  aroma.  The  finer  flavoured  and  pale  hops  are  well  rammed  into  sacks  of 
fine  canvas,  called  pockets,  which  weigh  about  l)cwt  each ;  the  stronger  and  dark- 
eoknired  hops  into  sacks  of  a  coarser  texture,  called  hop  bags,  and  weigh  from 
»4  cwts.  to  3  cwts.  each. 
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If  intended  for  export,  the  bags  are  sometimes  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
hydraulic  press ;  and  if  not  required  for  immediate  use,  the  simple  screw  press  may 
be  used  with  great  advantage. 

Dr.  Ives  first  directed  attention  to  the  yellow  palverulent  substance  that  has  been 
alluded  to  as  the  farina,  or  pollen,  and  is  technically  known  as  the  '^  condition"  of 
the  hop,  which  in  good  samples  will  amount  to  one-sixth  of  their  weight  This 
powder  bears  some  resemblance  to  lycopodium ;  and  its  analysis  by  Dr.  Ives  gires, 
tannin,  4*16  ;  extractiye,  8*33 ;  bitter  principle,  9*16 ;  wax,  10*00 ;  resin,  30*00 ;  lignin, 
38*33 ;  and  loss,  0*02.  About  65  per  cent,  of  the  farina  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the 
solution,  distilled  with  water,  leaves  a  resin  amounting  to  52*5  per  ceut.,  which  hag  no 
bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  The  distillate  from  which  the  resin 
has  thus  been  separated  contains  the  bitter  principle,  which  has  been  called  **  lupoline" 
(by  Payen  and  Chevallier),  mixed  with  a  little  tannin  and  malic  acid. 

To  obtain  this  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  free  acid  must  be  saturated  with  lime,  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residuum  treated  with  ether,  which  removes 
a  little  resin ;  after  which  tho  lupuline  is  dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  leaving  the  malate 
of  lime.  On  evaporating  the  alcohol,  the  lupuline  remains,  weighing  from  8*3  to  12*5 
per  cent.  It  is  sometimes  white,  or  slightly  yellowish,  and  opaque,  sometimes  orange- 
yellow  and  transparent 

At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  inodorous,  but  when  heated  emits  the  pecoliar  smell 
and  possesses  the  characteristic  taste  and  bitterness  of  the  hop.  Water  dissolves  it  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1  part  to  20,  or  5  per  cent,  and  acquires  a  yellow  colour.  It 
is  quite  soluble  in  alcohol  and  slightly  so  in  ether. 

Lupuline  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  nor  is  it  acted  upon  by  solutions  of  the  metallic 
salts ;  it  contains  apparently  no  azote,  but  only  an  empyreumatic  oil. 

The  analysis  of  Payen  and  Chevallier  gives  the  following :  —  Volatile  oil,  2-00 ; 
lupuline,  1030 *,  resin,  55*00 ;  lignin,  32*00 ;  loss,  070.  There  are  also  traces  of 
fatty,  astringent,  and  gummy  matters,  malic  and  carbonic  acids,  and  various  salts. 

The  volatile  oil  was  procured  by  Dr.  Wagner  by  distilling  fresh  hops  with  wster. 
It  constituted  about  8  per  cent  of  the  air-dried  flowers,  it  possessed  a  dear  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  had  an  acrid  taste  and  a  strong  odour  of  the  hop.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  about  0*910 ;  it  is  partially  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
becomes  resinified  by  keeping.  The  tannin  of  the  hop  is  also  important  in  brewing,  as 
it  serves  to  precipitate  the  nitrogenised  or  albuminous  matter  of  the  barley,  and  sssist 
the  clearing  of  the  li<^uor.  Ives  thought  the  scales  of  the  hop,  when  freed  from  the 
yellow  powder,  contained  no  principles  analogous  to  it;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
free  them  entirely  from  the  lupulinic  grains ;  and  Payen  and  Chevallier  foond  the 
same  principles  in  the  different  parts  of  the  hop,  but  in  di£ferent  proportions. 

2.  The  Preparation  of  the  Barley  bt  the  Process  of  MjXTura 

In  this  process  (for  the  conduct  of  which  we  refer  to  the  article  BIaltisu) 
the  raw  grain  is  steeped  in  cisterns  of  water  until  it  has  imbibed  sufficient  to  cause 
it  to  germinate ;  it  is  then  spread  on  the  floor  of  the  malt-house,  and  frequently 
turned,  until  the  germination  has  advanced  to  the  stage  when  the  plnmula  is  ahont  to 
make  its  appearance,  and  its  further  germination  is  stopped  by  being  rapidly  dried 
on  the  malt- kiln. 

During  germination  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  substance  of  the 
grain.  The  glutinous  constituent  has  almost  entirely  disiappeared,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  passed  into  the  matter  of  the  radicles,  or  roots,  which  during  the  process  will 
have  grown  rapidly  to  nearly  one  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  grain,  while  a  portion 
of  the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar  and  mucilage. 

The  change  is  similar  to  that  which  starch  undergoes  when  dissolved  in  water  and 
digested  in  a  heat  of  about  160^  F.  along  with  a  little  gluten.  The  thick  paste  be- 
comes gradually  liquid,  transparent  and  sweet  tasted,  and  the  solution  contains  now 
sugar  and  gum,  with  some  unaltered  starch.  The  gluten  suffers  a  change  at  the 
same  time,  and  becomes  acescent,  so  that  only  a  certain  quantity  of  starch  can  thos 
be  converted  by  a  quantity  of  gluten. 

By  the  artificial  growth  upon  the  malt-floor  all  the  gluten  and  albumen  present  in 
barley  are  not  decomposed,  and  only  about  one-half  of  the  starch  is  converted  into 
sugar,  as  a  continuance  of  the  germination  would  exhaust  the  grain,  and  the  valuable 
products  would  be  taken  up  by  the  growth  of  the  roots  and  stems  of  the  plant  It  is, 
therefore,  the  chief  art  of  the  maltster  to  regulate  the  germination  and  stop  it  at  the 
point  when  the  utmost  conversion  is  attained  with  the  least  loss.  This  is  generally 
considered  to  be  done  when  the  plumula,  technically  known  as  the  acrospire,  has 
advanced  two-thirds  the  entire  length  of  the  grain,  starting  from  the  germ  and  pro- 
ceeding under  the  skin  toward  the  other  end  of  the  ^rain,  beyond  which  it  must  never 
be  suffered  to  protrude ;  the  conversion  of  the  hordeine  into  starch  and  sugar  keeping 
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pace  with  the  growth  of  the  acrospire,  and  being  thos  prepared  for  its  nearly  com- 
plete eooTernon  in  the  sabeeqaent  operations  of  the  brewer. 

Malt  is  generally  distinguished  by  its  colour »  as  pale,  amber,  brown,  or  black  malt 
— arising  from  the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  management  in  the  process  of  drying. 
The  first  is  produced  when  the  highest  heat  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  is  from 
90^  to  100^  F.,  the  amber-coloured  when  the  heat  has  been  raised  to  120°  or  125% 
and  the  brown  at  a  heat  of  from  1 50^  to  1 70%  The  black  malt,  eommonly  called  patent 
malt,  is  prepared  by  roasting  in  cylinders,  like  coffee,  at  a  heat  of  fh>m  360°  to  400% 
and  is  the  only  legal  colouring  matter  that  may  be  used  in  the  brewing  of  porter. 

The  action  of  the  kiln  in  drying  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  expubion  of  the 
moisture  from  the  germinated  seeds,  but  it  serves  to  convert  into  sugar  a  portion  of 
the  starch  which  remained  unchanged,  not  only  by  the  action  of  the  gluten  upon  the 
fecuJa  at  an  elevated  temperature,  but  also  by  the  species  of  roasting  which  the  starch 
nndeigoes,  which  renders  it  of  a  gummy  nature.  We  have  a  proof  of  tiiis,  if  we  dry 
one  portion  of  the  malt  in  a  naturally  dry  atmosphere,  and  another  portion  in  a 
moderately  warm  kiln ;  we  shall  find  the  former  yield  a  less  saccharine  extract  than 
the  latter.  Moreover,  kiln-dried  malt  has  a  peculiar,  agreeable,  and  faintly -burned 
taste,  probably  from  a  small  portion  of  eropyreumatic  oil  formed  in  the  husk,  which 
not  only  imparts  its  flavour  to  the  beer,  but  also  contributes  to  its  preservation. 

As  the  qimlity  of  the  malt  depends  much  on  that  of  the  barley,  so  its  skilful  pre* 
paration  has  the  greatest  influence  both  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  worts  made 
from  it.  If  the  germination  has  been  imperfect  or  irregular,  a  portion  of  the  malt 
will  be  raw,  and  too  much  of  its  substance  remain  unchanged  and  flinty ;  if  it  has 
been  pushed  too  &r,  a  part  of  the  extractible  matter  is  wasteid. 

If  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  malt  will  not  keep,  but  becomes  soft  and  liable  to 
mildew ;  and  if  too  highly  kiln-dried,  a  portion  of  its  sugar  will  be  caramelised  and 
become  bitter. , 

Good  malt  possesses  the  following  characteristics :  —  The  grain  is  round  and  full, 
breaks  fieely  between  the  teeth,  and  has  a  sweetish  taste,  an  agreeable  smell,  and 
is  full  of  a  soft  flour  from  end  to  end.  It  affords  no  unpleasant  flavour  on  being 
chewed ;  is  not  hard,  so  that  when  drawn  along  an  oaken  board  across  the  fibres  it 
leaves  a  white  streak  like  chalk.  It  swims  upon  water,  while  nnmalted  barley  sinks 
in  tL 

The  balk  of  good  malt  exceeds  that  of  the  barley  from  which  it  is  made  by  from 
5  to  8  per  cent.,  but  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  lighter  in  weight,  100  lbs.  of  good 
barley,  judiciously  malted,  weighing,  after  being  dried  and  screened,  no  more  than 
about  80  lbs.,  the  loss  being  about  12  per  cent  of  water,  5  per  cent  waste,  and  about 
S  per  cent  by  the  growth  of  the  roots,  which,  in  drying,  have  been  rendered  brittle, 
and  are  removed  by  passing  the  malt  over  a  wire  screen. 

The  change  which  the  barley  has  undergone  by  malting  will  be  readily  seen  in 
the  following  comparative  analysis  by  Proust :  — 

Barley.  Malt. 

Gluten 8--1 

Hordein 66-        -12 

Starch 32-        -66 

Sugar        -        -        -        -        -        -5-        -16 

Mucilage  -        -        -        -        -        -4-        -15 

Resin 1--1 

100  100 

We  thus  see  the  amount  of  the  convertible  starch  and  sugar  has  been  nearly 
doubled  at  the  expense  of  the  hordein,  a  portion  of  which  has  also  passed  into  the 
condition  of  mucilage,  or  a  soluble  gum,  while  the  gluten  is  much  diminished. 

The  researcJies  of  Payen  and  Persoz  show  there  is  also  a  new  proximate  principle 
fonned  during  the  malting,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  residuum  of  the  gluten,  or 
vegetable  albumen,  in  the  germinating  grain. 

If  we  moisten  the  malt  flour  for  a  few  minutes  with  cold  water,  press  it  out  strongly, 
filter  the  lolution,  and  heat  the  clear  liquid  in  a  water-bath  to  the  temperature  of  158% 
the  greater  part  of  the  albuminous  azotised  substance  will  be  coagulated,  and  should 
be  separated  by  a  fresh  filtration  ;  after  which  the  clear  liquid  is  to  be  treated  with 
alcohol,  when  a  flocky  precipitate  appears,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
diastase.  To  purify  it  still  further,  especially  from  the  azotised  matter,  we  should 
dissolve  it  in  water,  and  precipitate  again  with  alcohol.  When  dried  at  a  low  tem- 
perature it  appears  as  a  solid  white  substance,  which  contains  no  azote,  is  insoluble  in 
slcohol,  but  dissolves  in  water  and  proof  spirit  Its  solution  is  neutral  and  tasteless ; 
it  changes  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  temperature,  and  becomes 
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soar  at  a  temperature  firom  149^  to  167^.  It  has  the  property  of  converting  starch 
into  gum,  or  dextrine  (so  called  by  the  French  chemists,  from  its  polarising  light  to 
the  right  hand,  whereas  common  gum  does  it  to  the  left)  and  sugar ;  and,  indeed, 
when  suflBdently  pure,  the  diastase  operates  with  such  energy  that  one  part  of  it  dis- 
poses 2000  parts  of  dry  starch  to  that  change,  bat  it  operates  the  quicker  the  greater 
its  qaantity. 

Whenever  the  solntion  of  diastase  with  starch  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  it  loses 
the  converting  property. 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  starch  solution  fW>m  good  malt  appear  to  contain  aboot 
one  part  of  this  substance,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  effecting  the  forthcr 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  process  of  brewing. 

3.   The  Formation  of  a  Saccharine  Liquid,  on  Wort, 
from  the  malt  <tnd  hops^  and  production  of  the  finished  beer,  is  the  province  of  the 
brewer ;  and  the  process  will  be  found  at  ieng^  under  the  article  Brewinq. 

The  peculiar  properties  contained  in  wort  do  not  exist  ready  formed  in  malt,  bnt 
are  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  water  and  heat  which  is  employed  in  the  initiatory 
process  of  the  brewer  on  that  substance,  and  is  termed  the  mashing. 

The  Mashing.  — This  operation  requires  the  greatest  care,  as  on  it,  almost  as  much 
as  on  the  malt  employed,  depends  the  character  of  the  liquor. 

Payen  and  Persoz,  already  alluded  to,  show  that  the  mucilage  formed  by  the  reaetion 
of  malt  upon  starch  may  be  either  converted  into  sugar  or  be  made  into  a  permaneDt 
gum,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  the  materials  are  digested. 
We  take  of  pale  barley  malt,  ground  fine,  from  6  to  10  parts,  and  100  parts  of  starch ; 
we  heat,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  400  parts  of  water  in  a  copper  to  about  80°  F. ;  ve 
then  stir  in  the  malt,  and  increase  the  heat  to  140°  F.,  when  we  add  the  starch,  and 
stir  well  together.  We  next  raise  the  temperature  to  158°,  and  endeavour  to  maiwtaia 
it  constantly  at  that  point,  or,  at  least,  to  keep  it  within  the  limits  of  167°  on  the  one 
side  and  158°  on  the  other.  At  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  the  original  milkj 
and  pssty  solution  becomes  thinner,  and  soon  after  as  fluid  nearlv  as  water.  This  is 
the  moment  when  the  starch  is  converted  into  gum  or  dextrine.  If  this  merely 
mucilaginous  solution,  which  seems  to  be  a  solution  of  gum  with  a  little  liquid  starch 
and  sugar,  be  suitably  evaporated,  it  mav  serve  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts  to 
which  gum  is  applied ;  but,  with  this  view,  it  must  be  quickly  raised  to  the  boiliag 
point,  to  prevent  further  change.  If  we  wish,  on  the  contrary,  to  produce  a  sac- 
charine fluid,  such  as  the  wort  for  beer,  we  must  muntain  the  temperature  at  be- 
tween 158°  and  167°  for  three  or  four  hours,  when  the  greatest  part  of  ^e  starch 
will  have  passed  into  sugar,  and  by  evaporation  of  the  liquid  at  the  same  temperature, 
a  starch  syrup  may  be  obtained  like  that  procured  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
npon  starch. 

In  the  operation  of  mashing,  the  finished  and  mellowed  malt,  having  been  weQ 
cleansed  from  all  extraneous  matters  by  screening,  is  coarsely  ground,  or  better  if 
only  crushed  between  iron  rollers,  as  is  now  generally  practised.  It  is  then  gradually 
mixed  with  water  in  the  mash-tun,  at  the  proper  heat,  and  intimately  blended  by 
stirring  with  the  mashing-rakes,  so  that  it  may  be  uniformly  moistened  and  no  lumps 
remain.  After  being  allowed  some  time  to  stand  and  settle,  the  liquor  is  drawn  <it, 
and  more  water  at  a  higher  temperature  is  added,  again  intimately  blended  with  the 
malt, — now  termed  the  goods, — again  allowed  to  rest,  and  drawn  off;  the  operation 
being  repeated  until  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  saccharine  and  amylaceous  sub- 
I  stances  of  the  malt  is  effected. 

We  can  now  see,  from  Payen  and  Persoz*s  experiment  just  given,  the  temperature 
I  at  which  the  liquor  ought  to  be  maintained  in  this  operation ;  namely,  the  range 

I  between  158°  and  167° ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  as  a  principle  in  mashing,  that 

I  the  best  and  soundest  extract  of  the  malt  is  to  be  obtained,  first,  by  beginning  to  work 

with  water  at  the  lowest  of  these  heats,  and  to  conclude  with  water  at  the  highest; 
I  secondly,  not  to  operate  the  extraction  at  once  with  the  whole  of  the  water  Uiat  is  to 

I  be  employed,  but  with  separate  portions  and  by  degrees. 

i  The  first  portion  has  the  task  of  penetrating  equally  the  crushed  malt,  extracting 

[  the  more  soluble  ingredients  and  subjecting  the  dissolved  starch  to  the  action  of  the 

diastase  and  free  sugar ;  the  second  and  farther  portions  are  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting the  remaining  starch  and  completing  the  extraction  of  all  the  available  pro- 
ducts. By  this  means  also  the  starch  is  not  allowed  to  run  into  a  cohesive  paste,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  "  lock  up  the  goods,"  and  the  extract  is  more  easily  drained  from  the 
mass,  and  comes  off  a  nearly  limpid  wort.  The  thicker,  moreover,  or  the  less  diluted 
the  mash  is,  so  much  the  easier  is  the  wort  fined  in  the  boiler  or  copper  by  the  coagn- 
lation  of  the  albuminous  matter.  These  principles  indicate  the  true  mode  of  condocting 
the  mashing  process,  but  different  kinds  of  malt  require  a  different  treatment ;  pale  and 
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slightly  kilned  malt  requires  a  someirhat  lower  heat  than  malt  highly  kilned,  because 
the  former  is  more  ready  to  become  pasty,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  needs  a  more 
leisurely  infusion  than  the  latter ;  and  this  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  case  of  a 
mixture  of  raw  grain  with  malt,  for  it  requires  still  gentler  heats  and  more  cautious 
treatment 

It  is  quite  practicable  to  obtain  from  1  part  of  malt  and  8  parts  of  barley,  a  wort 
precisely  similar  to  that  procured  from  9  parts  of  pure  malt  alone.     But,  of  course, 
this  could  not  be  done  without  modifying  considerably  the  process  of  mashing ;  and 
it  happens,  unfortunately,  that  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  amongst  brewers,  is  to 
maintain,  as  cloecly  as  possible,  one  uniform  system  of  mashing,  whaterer  may  be  the 
nature  or  quality  of  the  malt  employed.     Thus  a  difference  in  the  malt  is  made  to 
produce  a  difference  in  the  wort,  and  all  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  practical  brewer 
are  sometimes  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  alterations  which  this  difference 
induces  in  the  subsequent  working  of  the  beer.    With  a  regular  and  certain  com- 
position, as  to  the  constituents  of  his  wort,  the  operations  of  the  brewer  would  assume 
a  fixed  and  definite  character,  which,  at  present,  they  are  very  far  indeed  from  pos- 
sessing ;  and  by  which  he  not  unfrequently  suffers  the  most  severe  pecuniary  loss  and 
mental  anxiety.     With  the  exception  of  a  trifling  quantity  of  yegetable  albumen,  the 
only  solid  ingredients  of  beer- wort  are  dextrine  and  sugar ;  the  latter  a£  which  fer- 
ments with  great  ease  and  rapidity,  whilst  the  dextrine,  though  capable  of  fermenta- 
tion, enters  into  the  process  only  with  difficulty,  and  requires,  for  its  successful 
termination,  not  only  much  more  yeast,  but  also  a  much  higher  temperature  in  the 
fermenting  vat     At  the  same  time,  it  is  this  very  sluggishness  in  the  fermentative 
quality  of  dextrine  which  is  essential  to  the  production  of  good  beer ;  for,  with  sugar 
alone,  the  fermentation  cannot  be  checked  at  ordinary  temperatures,  until  the  full 
measure  of  its  decomposition  has  taken  place,  and  it  has  become  either  a  vapid  admixture 
of  alcohol  and  water,  or,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  is  resolved  into  vinegar.     It  is 
indeed  a  notorious  fiict,  that  beer  made  with  sugar  will  not  keep  so  well  as  that  made 
ftom  malt ;  though,  for  rapid  consumption,  the  use  of  sugar  is,  under  some  cireumstances, 
to  be  commended,  more  especially  on  the  small  scale  and  in  cold  weather.     The  pecu- 
liarity of  dextrine  is,  however,  as  we  have  stated,  to  undergo  fermentation  only  with 
difficulty  and  by  slow  degrees ;  hence  its  decomposition  spreads  over  a  long  space  of 
time,  and,  in  very  cold  weather,  amounts  to  nothing ;  so  that  for  months,  or  even  ^ears, 
after  all  Uie  sugar  of  the  wort  has  been  destroyed,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  the  stiU  fermenting  dextrine,  keeps  op  a  briskness  and  vitality  in  the  beer ;  and, 
by  excluding  oxygen,  all  chance  of  acidification  is  shot  off.    A  perfect  beer- wort  should 
therefore  have  reference  to  the  period  of  its  consumption  :  if  this  be  sf>eedy  and  pressing, 
tbe  proportion  of  sugar  ought  to  be  large ;  if  remote,'the  dextrme  should  greatly 
predominate.     Under  the  first  condition,  the  attenuation  would  proceed  quickly,  and, 
provided  the  temperature  of  the  fermenting  vat  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  78^,  the  beer 
would  soon  cleanse  and  become  ripe  and  bright ;  under  the  second,  th^  attenuation  in 
the  vat  would  be  slow  and  trifling,  and  require,  perhaps,  several  years  for  its  completion 
in  the  cask.     Nevertheless,  if  the  attenuation  in  the  vat  had  gone  on  to  the  complete 
destruction  of  all  the  sugar,  this  kind  of  beer  would  prove  in  the  end  both  the  better  and 
more  healthy  beverage  of  the  two ;  for  by  the  mode  of  its  formation  the  presence  of 
auanthic  ether  or  fusel  oil  is  avoided.     The  importance  therefore  of  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  brewer  a  means  of  determining  the  relative  amounts  of  sugar  and  dextrine 
in  his  wort  is  sufficiently  obvious.     Now,  this  may  be  done  in  two  ways  ;  either  by 
ascertaining,  in  wort  of  a  determinate  strength,  the  proportion  of  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  substances.     The  dextrine  is  easier  of  calculation  than  the  sugar,  in  a  rough 
or  approximate  way ;   but  the  sugar  can  be  determined  with  much  more  minute 
accuracy  than  the  dextrine.    Tet,  in  practice,  the  former  plan  is  preferable,  from  its 
shnplicity,  as  we  slmll  proceed  to  show.     If,  to  a  certain  volume  of  strong  wort  (say 
of  30  lbs.  per  barrel),  we  add  an  equal  amount  of  alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine,  the  whole 
of  the  dextrine  will  precipitate  as  a  dense  coagulum;  and  by  examining  the  bulk  of 
this  deposit  in  the  tube,  its  weight  may  be  inferred  pretty  nearly  if  the  tube  has  been 
previously  graduated,  so  as  to  indicate,  from  actual  experiment,  the  weight  of  the  dif- 
ferent measures  of  the  coagulated  dextrine.    With  weaker  wort,  more  alcohol  must 
be  ustd,  and  with  a  denser  wort,  less  alcohol,  —  the  relations  of  which  to  each  other 
may  easily  be  kept  recorded  on  a  small  card  or  scale  affixed  to  the  tube.    This  in- 
strument is  very  easy  of  application,  and  has  been  found  extremely  useful  to  more 
than  one  practical   brewer  of  the  present  day ;   and  the  accompanying  record  of 
brewing  operations  has  reference  to  this  mode  of  analysing  wort     The  determina- 
tion of  sugar  in  wort  is  best  effected  by  boiling  100  grains  of  it  with  about  half  a 
pint  of  the  following  solution,  and  collecting  and  weighing  the  red-coloured  pre- 
cipitate which  ensues, — every  three  grains  of  which  indicate  one  grain  of  grape-sugar 
in  the  wort 
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Cfrape-sugar  Teti  Soivtion, 
Sulphate  of  copper  in  crystals        ...-->      100  graiiu. 

Bitartrate  of  potash 200      „ 

Carbonate  of  soda  in  crystals         .....  800      „ 

Boiling  water,  one  pint,  or   -----        -  8750      „ 

First  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  copper,  then  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  after  which  idd 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  filter  if  necessary.  This  solation  is  not  affected  vhen 
boiled  with  cane-sngar,  dextrine,  gam,  or  starch. 

We  haye  retained  from  Dr.  lire's  original  Article  the  result  of  two  brewings,  taken 
flrom  one  mash  at  two  different  periods,  and  analysed  to  determine  their  reUtire 
contents  of  dextrine  and  sugar,  according  to  the  tube  or  alcohol  process : — March  28tb, 
1851,  proceeded  to  mash  for  experimental  brewings ;  weather  clear  and  open ;  ther- 
mometer outside  at  51^,  —  in  fermenting  room  58^ ;  difference  between  wet  and  dnr 
bulb,  5*750°  ;  barometer,  39*4  inches.  Composition  of  the  malt :  —  Moisture,  6-1 ;  in- 
soluble matter,  27 ;  extract,  66*9.  Quantity  of  malt  employed,  70  bushels ;  of  water  at 
180°  F.,  700  g^lons ;  made  the  mixture  with  a  common  mashing-oar,  and  finished  in 
15  minutes.  Cue  hour  afterwards,  drew  off  200  gallons  of  wort;  and  three  hoim 
from  commencing  to  uiash,  drew  off  200  gallons  more, — continuing  the  mash  for 
table-beer  worL  The  first-drawn  wort  contained  7*5  ^wrts  of  dextrine  to  1  of  sngar; 
the  second,  6*3  parts  of  dextrine,  2*2  of  sugar ;  —  their  densities  were,  respectiTely, 
30  and  36*5  lbs.  per  barrel.  They  were  each  boiled  separately,  with  relatire  amoant 
of  hop, — the  first  having  30  and  the  second  36|  lbs.  added ;  and  the  boiling  in  etch 
case  was  kept  up  for  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  both  were  cooled  and 
diluted  with  water  to  a  gravity  of  27^  lbs.  per  barrel,  and  250  gallons  of  each  let 
down  into  separate  fermenting-vats  placed  side  by  side;  after  which,  they  both 
received  three  qoarU  of  good  yeast, — the  temperature  being  at  68*^  F.  Two  boon 
afterwards,  the  following  observations  commenced:  —  No.  1  being  the  wort  con- 
taining 7*5  parts  of  dextrine  to  1  of  sugar,  and  No.  2  the  wort  haying  6*3  of  dextrioe 
to  2-2  of  sugar. 

1851.  No.  1.  Temp. 

March  28,  5  p.m.  No  action 67*5° 

„      „  10  P.M.  Light  thin  cream         .....  67*5 

„      29,9  A.  H.  Whitehead 70*0 

„       „   6  p.m.  Fine  white  head 71*0 

„      SO,  9  a.m.  Thick  tough  head 74*0 

„       „    6  p.  M.  Toagh  brown  head      -        -        -        -        .  75*0 

„     31,2  p.m.  Ferment  well  roused  up       -        -        -        -  76*0 

Attenuation  of 'So,},  ....  8*5 

April    2,2  p.m.    (Skimmed  off  yeast)  ....        -  lo-O 

„      11,  2  p.m.            „            „             15-0 

„      13,2  p.m.            „            „             15*5 

No.  2. 

March  28,  5  p.  m.  No  action  -.-.--.  68*0 

I  „      „  10  P.M.  Fine  white  head 70-0 

„      29,9  a.m.  Thick  yellow  head 74-0 

I  „      „    6  p.m.  Fine  tough  brown  head       ....  77*0 

„      30,9  a.m.  High  roQsed-up  rocky  head  ...  77-0 

„       „    6  P.M.  In  rapid  fermentation  -        ....  76*5 

!  „      31,  2  P.M.  Throws  up  much  yeast  (skimmed  off  yeast)  -  76-0 

I  A^nua^tbn  of  No.  2    -        ...         -  12*7 

I  April    2,  2  p.m.        „  „ 15*5 

!  „      11,  2  p.m.        „  „ 175 

„      13,2  P.M.        „  „ 18-2         , 

The  temperature  of  both  had  now  fallen  to  69°  F.,  though  each  had  been  roosed 
repeatedly ;  the  yeast  was  therefore  again  skimmed  off,  and  the  beer  run  into  barrel* 
and  filled  np  with  reserved  wort  three  times  a  day  as  it  worked  over.  On  April  the 
18th  the  barrels  were  closed,  having  then  lost,  by  attenuation— No.  1,  16-2  lbs.,  and 
No.  2,  19-6  lbs.  Six  weeks  afterwards  these  ales  were  examined  ;— No.  1  was  fonnd 
muddy  and  unpleasant ;  whilst  No.  2  had  a  fine  fhigrant  aroma,  a  brisk,  lively  ap- 
pearance, and  was  perfectly  bright  On  January  2nd,  1852,  the  casks  were  again 
examined ;— No.  1  had  now  lost  179  lbs.,  and  was  bright,  rich,  and  fine  flatoured; 
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whilst  No.  2,  though  hright  and  pleasant,  had  contracted  a  little  acidity,  and  was 
becoming  flat :  it  had  lost,  in  all,  21^  Iba. 

Two  similaT  experiments,  made  about  the  same  time  in  another  quarter,  gave 
almost  exactly  the  same  results ;  and,  consequently,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
where  a  quick  sale  and  rapid  consumption  of  beer  can  be  ensured,  the  great  object  of 
the  brewer  should  be  to  convert  as  much  of  the  dextrine  of  his  wort  into  sugar  as  is 
proportional  to  the  rapidity  of  that  consumption ;  whereas,  for  beer  intended  to  keep, 
the  opposite  practice  should  be  followed. 

The  conTersion  of  any  given  amount  of  the  dextrine  wort  into  sugar  may  be  effected 
either  by  keeping  up  the  temperatare  of  the  mash-tun,  and  prolonging  the  operation  of 
mashing ;  or,  which  is  better  and  simpler,  by  merely  preserving  the  wort  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  beat  of  165^  F.,  either  in  the  underback  or  any  other  convenient  vessel. 
We  have  found  fh>m  experiment  that  a  wort  which  when  run  out  f^om  the  mash-tun 
had  cmly  3  parts  of  sugar  to  16  of  dextrine,  became  by  10  hours'  exposure  to  a  heat 
of  165~  converted  almost  altogether  into  sugar,  —  the  proportions  then  being  17*8  of 
sugar  to  1-2  of  dextrine. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  duty  of  a  brewer  should  therefore  be,  first,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  amounts  of  dextrine  and  sugar  required  to  suit  the  taste  of  his 
eostomers,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  market,  and  next,  the  continued  eareM  ex- 
amination of  his  wort,  so  as  to  ensare  that  these  proportions  are  regularly  maintained  { 
for  by  no  other  plan  is  it  possible  to  ensure  that  certainty  of  result  and  uniformity 
of  qtiality  which  are  essential  to  the  proper  conducting  of  an  expensive  business 
like  brewing.  Far  too  little  attention  has  hitherto  be^  given  to  the  fluctuating 
qoalities  of  beer-wort ;  in  warm  weather,  this  wort  should  probably  contain  at  least 
twioe  as  much  dextrine  as  in  winter ;  yet  this  is  the  very  period  when,  from  the  in- 
creased temperature  of  the  air  and  materials,  the  largest  quantity  of  sugar  must  be 
ibrmed  by  those  who  mash  upon  a  fixed  and  unvarying  principle.  Hence  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  wort  to  ferment  violently  in  summer  is  still  further  increased  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  extra  proportion  of  sugar ; — whereas  prodence  would  suggest,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  predominance  of  dextrine,  and  seek  to  effect  this  purpose  by  a  low 
temperature  in  the  mash-tun,  and  by  shortening  the  period  of  mashing.  As  a  general 
rale,  in  the  management  of  wort,  more  sugar  is  requisite  where  small  quantities  are 
brewed  at  a  time,  than  where  large  operations  are  condacted,  for  the  loss  of  heat  is 
relatively  larger  in  small  masses  than  in  large  ones ;  and,  from  what  has  been  stated, 
it  must  be  apparent,  that,  as  the  fermentation  of  dextrine  is  more  easily  checked  by 
cold  than  that  of  sugar,  the  beer  brewed  in  trifling  quantities  conld  not  preserve  a 
fermentative  temperature,  hot  would  become  chilled  and  dead  from  the  excessive 
radiation  of  caloric,  unless  a  principle  existed  in  it  capable  of  fermentation  at  the 
most  ordinary  temperatures  of  this  country.  If,  therefbre,  beer  wort  consisting  chiefly 
of  dextrine  be  fermented  in  very  cold  weather,  or  with  an  insufficiency  of  yeast,  or  if 
the  temperature  happen  to  rise  too  hieh,  so  as  to  destroy  or  impair  the  fermentative 
power  of  the  yeast,  then  a  dull  languid  action  will  ensue,  accompanied  by  what  has 
been  cdled  ^e  viscous  fermentation,  and  the  beer  becomes  permanently  ropy,  and  is 
spoiled. 

Although,  clearly,  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  any  specific  rule  for  the 
proper  proportion  of  dextrine  and  sugar  in  beer  wort,  yet  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  each  brewer  determining  for  himseUT,  and  for  the  conditions  of  quantity,  time  of  sale, 
time  of  year,  and  other  contingencies,  the  requisite  ratio  to  be  established  in  his  own 
ease ;  and,  as  we  have  shown,  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  means  proposed  for 
ascertaining  tlie  composition  of  wort 

The  quantity  of  extract,  per  barrel  weight,  which  a  quarter  of  malt  yields  to  wort, 
amooDts  to  about  84lb8.  The  wort  of  the  first  extract  is  the  strongest;  the  second 
contains,  commonly,  one-half  the  extract  of  the  first ;  and  the  third,  one-half  of  the 
second;  according  to  circumstances. 

To  measure  the  degrees  of  concentration  of  the  worts  drawn  off  from  the  tnn,  a 
psiticDlar  form  of  hydrometer,  called  a  saccharometer,  is  employed,  which  indicates 
the  number  of  pounds  weight  of  liquid  contained  in  a  barrel  of  36  gallons  imperial 
measure.  Now,  as  the  barrel  of  water  weighs  360lbs.,  the  indication  of  the  instroment, 
when  pkoed  in  any  wort,  shows  by  how  many  pounds  a  barrel  of  that  wort  is  heavier 
than  a  barrel  of  water ;  thus,  if  the  instrument  sinks  with  its  poise  till  the  mark  10  is 
apon  a  line  with  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  it  indicates  that  a  barrel  of  that  wort  weighs 
ten  poands  more  than  a  barrel  of  water.    See  Saccharoiteter. 

Or,  nipposing  the  barrel  of  wort  weighs  39  6  lbs. ,  to  convert  that  number  into  specific 
frarity,  we  have  the  following  simple  rule:— 

360:  896  ::  100  :  i-ioo; 
at  which  density  tbe  wort  contains  about  25  per  cent  of  solid  extract 
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By  the  mashing  operations  before  described,  the  malt  is  so  much  exhansCed  that 
it  can  yield  no  further  extract  useful  for  strong  beer  or  port«r.  A  veaker  vort  might 
no  doubt  still  be  drawn  off  for  small  beer,  or  for  contributing  a  little  to  the  strength 
of  the  next  mashing  of  fresh  malt  But  this  I  belieye  is  seldom  practised  by  respectable 
brewers,  as  it  impoverishes  the  grains  which  they  dispose  of  for  feeding  cattle. 

The  wort  should  be  transferred  into  the  copper,  and  made  to  boil  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  if  it  remains  long  in  the  under-back  it  is  apt  to  become  acescent.  The  steam 
moreover  raised  from  it  in  the  act  of  boiling  serves  to  screen  it  from  the  oxygenating 
or  acidifying  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Until  it  begins  to  boil,  the  air  should  be 
excluded  by  some  kind  of  cover. 

Sometimes  the  first  wort  is  brewed  by  itself  into  strong  ale,  the  second  by  itself  into 
an  intermediate  quality,  and  the  third  into  small  beer;  but  this  practice  is  not  much 
followed  in  this  country. 

The  Boiling. — The  wort  drawn  from  the  mash-tnn,  whenever  it  is  pumped  into  the 
copper,  should  receive  its  allowance  of  hops.  Besides  evaporating  off  a  portion  of  the 
water,  and  thereby  concentrating  the  wort,  boiling  has  a  twofold  object  In  the  first  place, 
it  coagulates  the  albuminous  matter,  partly  by  Uie  heat,  and  partly  by  the  princi|ies  in 
the  hops,  and  thereby  causes  a  general  clarification  of  the  whole  mass,  with  the  effect 
of  separating  the  muddy  matters  in  a  fiocculent  form.  Secondly,  during  the  ebullition, 
the  residuary  starch  and  hordeine  of  the  malt  are  converted  into  a  limpid  sweetish 
mucilage,  the  dextrine  above  described,  while  some  of  the  glutinous  stringy  matter  is 
rendered  insoluble  by  the  tannin  principle  of  the  hops,  which  favours  still  further  the 
clearing  of  the  wort  By  both  operations  the  keeping  quality  of  the  beer  is  improved. 
This  boil  must  be  continued  some  time ;  a  longer  time  for  the  stronger,  and  a  shorter 
for  the  weaker  beers.  There  is  usually  one-seventh  or  one-sixth  part  of  the  water 
dissipated  in  the  boiling  copper.  This  process  is  known  to  have  continued  a  sufficient 
time,  if  the  separation  of  the  albuminous  flocks  is  distinct,  and  if  these  are  found,  by 
means  of  a  proof  gauge  suddenly  dipped  to  the  bottom,  to  be  collected  there,  while 
the  supernatant  liquor  has  become  limpid.  From  one  to  three  hoars'  boil  is  deemed 
long  enough  in  many  well-conducted  breweries ;  but  in  some  of  those  in  Belgium,  the 
boiling  is  continued  from  10  to  15  hours,  a  period  certainly  detrimental  to  the  aroma 
derived  from  the  hop. 

Many  prefer  adding  the  hops  when  the  wort  has  just  come  to  the  boiling  point 
Their  effect  is  to  repress  the  passage  into  the  acetous  stage,  which  would  otherwise 
inevitably  ensue  in  a  few  days.  In  this  respect,  no  other  vegetable  production 
hitherto  discovered  can  be  a  substitute  for  the  hop.  The  odorant  principle  is  not  so 
readily  volatilised  as  would  at  first  be  imagined;  for  when  hop  is  mixed  with  strong 
beer  wort,  and  boiled  for  many  hours,  it  can  still  impart  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  its  flavour  to  weaker  beer.  By  mere  infusion  in  hot  beer  or  water,  without  boiling, 
the  hop  loses  very  little  of  its  soluble  principles.  The  tannin  of  the  hop  combines,  ss 
we  have  said,  with  the  vegetable  albumen  of  the  barley,  and  helps  to  clarify  the  liquor. 
Should  there  be  a  deficiency  .of  albumen  and  gluten,  in  consequence  of  the  mashing 
having  been  done  at  such  a  heat  as  to  have  coagulated  them  beforehand,  the  delect 
may  be  remedied  by  the  addition  of  a  little  gelatine  to  the  wort  copper,  either  in  the 
form  of  calfs  foot,  or  of  a  little  isinglass.  If  the  hops  be  boiled  in  the  wort  for  a 
longer  period  than  5  or  6  hours,  they  lose  a  portion  of  their  fine  flavour;  but  if  their 
natural  flavour  be  rank,  a  little  extra  boiling  improves  it  Many  brewers  throw  the 
hops  in  upon  the  surface  of  the  boiling  wort,  and  allow  them  to  swim  there  for  some 
time,  that  the  steam  may  penetrate  them,  and  open  their  pores  for  a  complete  solution 
of  their  principles  when  they  arc  pushed  down  into  the  liquor. 

The  quantity  of  hop  to  be  added  to  the  wort  varies  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
beer,  the  length  of  time  it  is  to  be  kept,  or  the  heat  of  the  climate  where  it  is  intended 
to  be  sent  For  beer  4}  lbs.  of  hops  are  required  to  a  quarter  of  malt ;  but  when  it  is 
to  be  highly  aromatic  and  remarkably  clear,  and  for  the  stronger  kinds  of  ale  and 
porter,  the  rule,  in  England,  is  to  take  a  pound  of  hops  for  every  bushel  of  malt,  or 
8  lbs.  to  a  quarter.  Common  beer  has  seldom  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hops 
to  the  bushel  of  malt 

It  has  been  attempted  to  form  an  extract  of  hops  by  boiling  in  covered  vessels,  so  as 
not  to  lose  the  oil,  and  to  add  this  instead  of  the  hop  itself  to  the  beer.  On  the  great 
scale  this  method  has  no  practical  advantage,  because  the  extraction  of  the  hop  is 
perfectly  accomplished  during  the  necessary  boiling  of  the  wort,  and  the  hop  operates 
very  beneficially,  as  we  have  explained,  in  clarifying  the  beer.  Such  an  extract, 
moreover,  could  be  easily  adulterated. 

The  Cooling. — The  contents  of  the  copper  are  run  into  what  is  called  the  hop-back,  on 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  fixed  a  drainer,  to  keep  back  the  hops.  In  some  arrangemenu 
a  pump  is  placed  in  the  hop-back,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  tbe  wort  to  the  coolers, 
usually  placed  in  an  airy  situation  upon  the  t<^  of  the  brewery.     Two  coolers  are 
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indiapeofi&ble  when  we  make  two  kinds  of  beer  from  the  same  brewtDg,  and  even  in 
siugle  brewings,  called  gyles,  if  small  beer  is  to  be  made.  One  of  these  coolers  ought 
to  be  placed  above  the  level  of  the  other.  As  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  cool  the 
worts  down  to  the  fermenting  pitch  as  fittt  as  possible,  yarious  contrivances  hare  been 
made  for  effecting  this  purpose.  The  common  cooler  is  a  square  wooden  cistern,  about 
6  inches  deep,  and  of  such  an  extent  of  surface  that  the  whole  of  one  boil  maj  only 
occupy  2  inches,  or  thereabouts  of  depth  in  it  For  a  quantity  of  wort  equal  to  about 
1500  gallons,  its  area  should  be  at  least  54  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide.  The  seams  of 
the  coder  must  be  made  perfectly  water-tight  and  smooth,  so  that  no  liquor  may  lodge 
in  them  when  they  are  emptied.  The  utmost  cleanliness  is  required,  and  an  occa- 
sional sweetening  with  lime-water. 

The  hot  wort  reaches  the  cooler  at  a  temperature  of  from  200^  to  208^.  according  to 
the  power  of  the  pump.  Here  it  should  be  cooled  to  the  proper  temperature  for  the 
fermenting  tun,  which  may  vary  from  54^  to  64^,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
refrigeration  is  accomplished  by  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  liquor;  it  is  more 
rapid  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  snrfiice,  to  the  low  temperature  and  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  cooler.  The  renewal  of  a  body  of  cool  dry  air, 
by  the  agency  of  a  fan,  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage.  The  cooler  itself 
must  be  so  placed  that  its  sur&ce  shall  be  freely  exposed  to  the  prevailing  wind  of  the 
district,  and  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  eddy  of  surrounding  buildings.  It  is 
thought  by  many,  that  the  agitation  of  the  wort  during  its  cooling  is  hurtful.  Were 
the  roof  made  movable,  so  that  the  wort  could  be  readily  exposed,  in  a  clear  night, 
to  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  it  would  cool  rapidly  by  radiation,  on  the  principles  explained 
by  Dr.  Wells,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Dew,"  and  more  recently  by  M.  Melloni. 

When  the  cooling  is  effected  by  evaporation  alone,  the  temperature  falls  very  slowly, 
even  in  cold  air,  if  it  be  loaded  with  moisture.  But  when  the  air  is  dry,  the  evapora- 
tion is  vigorous,  and  the  moisture  exhaled  does  not  remain  incumbent  on  the  liquor, 
as  in  damp  weather,  but  is  diffinsed  widely  in  space.  Here  we  can  understand  how 
wort  cools  so  rapidly  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  air  is  generaUy  dry,  and 
even  more  quickly  than  in  winter,  when  the  air  is  cooler,  but  loaded  with  moisture. 
In  &ct,  the  coolmg  process  goes  on  better  when  the  atmosphere  is  from  50°  to  55^^, 
than  when  it  fiJls  to  the  freezing  point»  because  in  this  case,  if  the  air  be  still,  the 
vapours  generated  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and  prevent  further  evapora- 
tion.    In  snmmer  the  cooling  can  take  place  only  during  the  night. 

In  consequence  of  the  evaporation  during  this  cooling  process,  the  bulk  of  the  wort 
is  considerably  reduced ;  thus,  if  the  temperature  at  the  beginning  was  208°,  and  if  it 
be  at  the  end  64°,  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  be  evaporated  to  produce  this 
refrigeration,  would  be  nearly  jth  of  the  whole,  putting  radiation  and  conduction  of  heat 
out  of  the  question.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  a  proportional  concentration  of  the  beer. 
The  period  of  refrigeration,  in  a  well-conslructed  cooler,  amounts  to  6  or  7  hours  in 
favourable  weather,  but  to  12  or  15  in  other  circumstances.  The  quality  of  Uie  beer  is 
much  improved  by  shortening  this  period;  because,  in  c-onsequence  of  the  great  Bur- 
pee %-bich  the  wort  exposes  to  the  air,  it  readily  absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  into  the 
acetous  fermentation  with  the  production  of  various  mouldy  spots — an  evil  to  which 
ill-hopped  beer  is  particularly  liable.  Various  schemes  have  been  contrived  to  cool 
wort,  by  transmitting  it  through  'the  convolutions  of  a  pipe  immersed  in  cold  water. 
The  best  plan  is  to  expose  the  hot  wort  for  some  hours  freely  to  the  atmosphere  and  the 
cooler,  when  the  loss  of  heat  is  most  rapid  by  evaporation  and  other  means,  and  when 
the  temperature  falls  to  100°,  or  thereabout,  to  transmit  the  liquor  through  a  zig-zag 
pipe,  laid  ahnost  horizontally  in  a  trough  of  cold  water.  The  various  methods  de- 
scribed under  REFBiG£aATOB  are  more  complex,  but  they  may  be  practised  in  noany 
situations  with  considerable  advantage. 

Whilst  the  wort  reposes  in  the  cooler,  it  lets  fall  a  slight  sediment,  which  consists 
partly  of  fine  flocks  of  coagulated  albumen  combined  with  tannin,  and  partly  of  starch, 
which  had  been  dissolved  at  the  high  temperature,  and  separates  at  the  lower.  The 
wort  should  be  perfectly  limpid,  for  a  muddy  liquor  never  produces  transparent  beer. 
Such  beer  contains,  besides  mucilaginous  sugar  and  gum,  usually  some  starch,  which 
even  remains  after  the  fermentation,  and  hinders  its  clarifying,  and  gives  it  a  tendency 
to  soar.  The  wort  contains  more  starch  the  hotter  it  has  been  mashed,  the  less  hops 
have  been  added,  and  the  shorter  time  it  has  been  boiled.  The  presence  of  starch  in 
the  wort  may  be  made  made  manifest  by  adding  a  little  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol 
to  it,  when  it  will  become  immediately  blue.  We  thus  see  that  the  tranquil  cooling  of 
wort  in  a  proper  vessel  has  an  advantage  over  cooling  it  rapidly  by  a  refrigeratory 
apparatus. 

When  the  wort  is  sufficiently  cool,  it  is  let  down  into  the  fermenting  ton.  In  this 
transfer,  the  cooling  might  be  carried  several  degrees  lower,  were  the  wort  made  to 
pass  down  through  a  tube  inclosed  in  another  tube,  along  which  a  stream  of  cold  water 
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is  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction.  These  fermenting  tans  are  commonly  caUed 
gyle^tunSf  or  working  tuns,  and  are  either  square  or  circolar.  In  the  great  LoDdoo 
breweries  their  size  is  sach  that  thej  contain  from  1200  to  1500  barrels.  The  quD- 
tity  of  wort  introdaced  at  a  time  must,  however,  be  considerably  less  than  the  capacity 
of  the  vessel,  to  allow  room  for  the  head  of  yeast  which  rises  daring  the  processor 
fermentation  ;  if  the  vessel  be  cylindrical,  this  head  is  proportional  to  the  depth  of 
the  worts.  In  certain  kinds  of  fermentation,  it  may  rise  to  a  third  of  that  depth.  In 
general,  the  fermentation  proceeds  more  uniformly  and  constantly  in  large  masses, 
because  they  are  little  influenced  by  vicissitudes  of  temperature ;  smaller  vessels,  ob 
the  other  hand,  are  more  easily  handled. 

The  Fermentation. — The  general  view  of  fermentation  will  be  found  under  that  title. 
A  few  remarks  on  the  fermentation  peculiar  to  beer  will  alone  be  noticed  in  this  place. 
During  the  fermentation  of  wort,  a  portion  of  its  saccharine  matter  is  converted  ioto 
alcohol,  and  the  wort  thus  changed  is  beer.  It  is  necessary  that  this  conversion  of  the 
sugar  be  only  partial,  for  beer  which  contains  no  undecomposed  sugar  would  soon  tun 
sour,  and  even  in  the  casks  its  alcohol  undergoes  a  slow  fermentation  into  vinegar. 
The  amount  of  this  excess  of  sugar  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
wort,  since  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol,  already  formed,  prevents  the  operation  of 
the  ferment  on  the  remaining  wort  Temperature  has  the  greatest  inflaence  apon  tbe 
fermentation  of  wort.  A  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°  of  the  liquor,  when  that  of 
the  atmosphere  is  55°,  is  most  advantageous  for  the  commencement.  The  warmth 
of  the  wort  as  it  comes  into  the  gyle-tun  must  be  modified  by  that  of  the  air  in  the 
apartment.  In  winter,  when  this  apartment  is  cold,  the  wort  should  not  he  cooled 
under  64°  or  60°,  as  in  that  case  the  fermentation  would  be  tedious  or  intermpted,  and 
the  wort  liable  to  spoil  or  become  sour.  In  summer,  when  the  temperatnre  of  the 
place  rises  to  above  76°,  the  wort  should  be  cooled,  if  possible,  down  to  55°,  for  which 
purpose  it  should  be  let  in  by  the  system  of  doable  pipes  above  mentioned.  Tbe 
higher  the  temperature  of  the  wort,  the  sooner  will  the  fermentation  begin  and  end, 
and  the  less  is  it  in  our  power  to  regulate  its  progress.  The  expert  brewer  most  steer 
a  middle  course  between  these  two  extremes,  which  threaten  to  destroy  his  laboon. 
In  some  breweries  a  convoluted  pipe  is  made  to  traverse  or  go  round  the  sides  of  the 
gyle-tun,  through  which  warm  water  is  allowed  to  flow  in  winter,  and  cold  in  summer, 
BO  as  to  modify  the  temperature  of  the  mass  to  the  proper  fermenting  pitch.  If  there 
be  no  contrivance  of  this  kind,  the  apartment  may  be  cooled  by  suspending  wet 
canvas  opposite  the  windows  in  warm  weather,  or  warmed  by  kindling  a  fire  in  a 
small  stove  within  it  in  cold  weather. 

When  the  wort  is  discharged  into  the  gylc-tun,  it  must  receive  its  dose  of  yeast, 
which  has  been  previously  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  the  wort,  and  left  in  a  warm 
place  till  it  has  begun  to  ferment.  This  mixture,  called  lubb,  is  then  to  be  pat  into 
the  tun,  and  stirred  well  through  the  mass.  The  yeast  should  be  taken  from  similar 
beer.  Its  quantity  must  depend  upon  the  temperature,  strength,  and  quantity  of  the 
wort  In  general,  one  gallon  of  yeast  is  sufficient  to  set  100  gallons  of  wort  in  com- 
plete fermentation.  An  excess  of  yeast  is  to  be  avoided,  lest  the  fermentation  should 
be  too  violent,  and  be  finished  in  less  than  the  proper  period  of  6  or  8  days.  More 
yeast  is  required  in  winter  than  summer;  for,  at  a  temperature  of  50°,  a  double  quan- 
tity may  be  used  to  that  at  68°. 

Six  or  eight  hours  after  adding  the  yeast,  the  tan  being  meanwhile  covered,  the  fer- 
mentation becomes  active :  a  white  milky-looking  froth  appears,  first  on  the  middle, 
and  spreads  gradually  over  the  whole  surface ;  but  continues  highest  in  tbe  middle, 
forming  a  frothy  elevation,  the  height  of  which  increases  with  the  progress  of  the 
fermentation,  and  whose  colour  gradually  changes  to  a  bright  brown,  the  resalu 
apparently,  of  the  oxidation  of  the  extractive  contained  in  this  yeasty  top.  This 
covering  screens  the  wort  from  the  contact  of  atmospheric  air.  During  this  time, 
there  is  a  perpetual  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  sugar  converted  into  alcohol.  The  warmth  of  the  fermenting 
liquid  increases  at  the  same  time,  and  is  at  a  maximum  when  the  fermentation  has 
come  to  its  highest  point  This  increase  of  temperature  amounts  to  from  9°  to  14' 
or  upwards,  and  is  the  greater  the  more  rapid  the  fermentation.  But  in  general,  the 
fermentation  is  not  allowed  to  proceed  so  far  in  the  gyle-tim,  for  afler  it  has  advanced 
a  little  way,  the  beer  is  cleansed — that  is,  drawn  off  into  other  vessels,  which  are  large 
barrels  set  on  end,  with  large  openings  in  their  top,  furnished  with  a  sloping  tray 
for  discharging  an  excess  of  yeast  into  the  wooden  trough,  in  which  the  stiUumt  stuiA. 
These  stillions  are  placed  in  communication  with  a  store-tub,  which  keeps  them 
always  full  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  so  that  the  head  of  yeast  may  spontaneously 
flow  over,  and  keep  the  body  of  liquor  in  the  cask  clean.  I'his  apparatus  will  be  ex- 
plained in  describing  the  brewery  plant    See  the /^ures,  infrcL 

It  most  be  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  yeast,  and  the  heat  of  fermentation,  differ 
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for  ereTy  different  quality  of  beer.  For  mild  ale,  when  the  fermentation  has  reached 
75°,  its  first  fiaTonr  begins  ;  at  80^  the  flavoar  increases;  at  85°  it  approaches  the 
high  flavour ;  at  90^  it  is  high ;  but  it  may  be  carried  to  100°  and  upwards,  for 
particular  purposes.  A  wort  of  30  lbs.  per  barrel  (sp.  gr.  1*088),  ought  to  increase 
about  15°,  so  that  in  order  to  arriye  at  80°  it  should  be  set  at  65°.  The  quantity  of 
yeast  for  such  an  ale  should  be  from  2  to  3  lbs.  per  barreL  The  higher  the  heat,  the 
less  ^east  is  necessary.  U  the  heat  of  the  fermentation  should  at  any  time  fall,  it 
must  be  raised  by  a  supply  of  firesh  yeast,  well  stirred  in ;  but  this  practice  is  not 
advisable  in  general,  because  rousing  the  worts  in  the  gyle-tun  is  apt  to  communicate 
a  lank  flavour  of  yeast  to  the  ale.  It  is  the  practice  of  many  experienced  brewers  to 
look  every  2  hours  into  the  gyle-tun,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  observing  the  progress 
of  the  heat,  which  is  low  at  first,  but  afterwards  often  increases  half  a  degree  per 
hour,  and  subsequently  declines,  as  the  fermentation  approaches  its  eoudusioD,  till  at 
length  the  heat  becomes  uniform,  or  sometimes  decreases,  before  the  fermentation  is 
finuhed,  especially  where  the  quantity  operated  upon  is  small. 

Some  brewers  recommend,  when  the  ftrmentation  is  carried  to  its  utmost  period,  to 
add  about  7  lbs.  of  wheat  or  bean  flour  to  a  gyle-tun  of  25  or  30  banels  at  the  time  of 
ckamsmg^  so  as  to  quicken  the  discharge  of  the  yeast  by  disengagement  of  more  car- 
bonic aod.  The  flour  should  be  whisked  up  in  a  pail,  with  some  of  the  beer,  till  the 
lamps  are  broken,  and  then  poured  in.  By  early  cleansing,  the  yeast  is  preserved 
longer  in  a  state  proper  for  a  perfect  fermentation,  than  by  a  contrary  practice. 

For  old  ale,  which  is  to  be  long  kept,  the  heat  of  the  fermentation  should  not  ex- 
ceed 75°,  but  a  longer  time  is  required  to  complete  the  fermentation  and  ensure  the 
future  good  flavour  of  the  ale. 

For  porter,  the  general  practice  is,  to  nse  from  4  to  4^  lbs  of  hops  per  barrel  for 
keeping;  though  what  is  termed  mild  or  mixing  porter,  has  not  more  than  3  or  3^  lbs. 
The  heat  of  fermentation  must  not  exceed  70-*,  and  begin  about  60°.  If  the  heat 
tend  to  increase  much  above  that  pitch  in  the  gyle-tun,  the  porter  should  be  cleatued 
by  meana  of  the  stiflums.  At  this  period  of  the  fermentation,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  sweetness  of  the  malt  be  removed,  for  which  purpose  more  yeast  may  be 
used  than  with  any  other  beer  of  the  same  strength.  The  quantity  is  from  3  to  4  lbs. 
per  barrel,  rousing  the  wort  in  the  gyle-tun  every  2  hours  in  the  day-time. 

When  the  plan  of  deansing  casks  is  not  employed,  the  yeast  is  removed  from  the 
sorfaoe  of  the  fermenting  tun  by  a  skimmer,  and  Uie  clear  beer  beneath  is  then  drawn 
off  into  the  ripening  tuns,  called  ^tore-vatM,  in  which  it  is  mixed  up  with  difierent 
brewings,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  customers.  This  transfer  must  take  place  whenever 
the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  has  nearly  ceased  ;  lest  the  alcohol  formed  should 
dissolve  some  of  the  floating  yeast,  acquire  thereby  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  pass 
partially  into  the  acetous  state. 

In  this  process,  during  the  formation  of  vinous  spirit  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar, 
the  albumen  and  gluten  diffused  through  the  beer,  being  acted  upon  by  the  alcohol, 
become  insoluble;  one  portion  of  them  is  buoyed  to  the  top  with  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  to  form  the  frothy  yeast,  and  another  portion  fidls  to  form  the  bottom  barm^ 
The  former  consists  of  the  same  materials  as  the  wort,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
gluten,  which  forms  its  active  constituent ;  the  latter  is  a  peculiar  deposit,  consisting 
of  the  same  ^uten,  mixed  with  the  various  dense  impurities  of  the  wort,  and  may  be 
also  used  as  a  ferment,  but  is  cruder  than  the  floating  yeast.    The  amount  of  yeast  is 
proportional  to  the  activity  of  the  fermentation,  or  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
as  also  to  the  heat  of  the  mashing  process,  and  the  quantity  of  starch  or  flour  un- 
altered by  germination.    Pale  malt  affords,  usually,  more  yeast  than  malt  highly 
kilned.    When  the  yeast  becomes  excessive,  from  too  violent  fermentation,  it  should 
be  skimmed  off  from  time  to  time,  which  will  tend  to  cool  the  liquor  and  moderate 
the  intestine  changes. 

After  the  beer  is  let  down  into  the  dose  store-tuns  in  the  cellar,  an  obscure  fermen- 
tation goes  on  for  a  considerable  period  in  its  body,  which  increases  itt  spirituous 
ttrengUi,  and  keeps  up  in  it  a  constant  impregnation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  as  to 
vender  it  lively  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  when  it  is  casked  off  for  sale.  It  would 
M^pear  that  beer  ia  never  stationary  in  quality  while  it  is  contained  in  the  tuns;  for 
the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  improve  by  the  decomposition  of  its  residuary  sugar,  it 
begins  to  degenerate  into  vinegar.  The  result  may  be  produced  either  by  the  ex- 
baostion  of  the  saccharine  or  by  the  fermentative  matter.  The  store  cellar  should 
therefore  be  under  ground,  Aree  from  alternations  of  temperature,  vibrations  of  car- 
riages, and  as  cool  as  possible.  In  the  great  London  breweries,  the  fermentation  is 
>%ndered  very  complete  in  the  cleansing  butts ;  so  that  a  slow  and  steady  ripening  is 
cnnred  in  tlie  great  store  tuns.  The  gyle-tuns  are  too  capacious  to  permit  the  fer- 
^otation  to  be  finished,  with  either  safety  or  sufScient  dispatch  in  them. 

Beer,  in  its  perfect  condition,  is  an  excellent  and  healthful  beverage,  combining,  in 
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sfiroe  measare,  the  virtues  of  water,  of  wine,  and  of  food,  as  it  qocnches  tbint,  stimu- 
lates, cheers,  and  strengthens.  The  vinous  portion  of  it  is  the  alcohol,  proceediog 
from  the  fermentation  of  the  malt  sugar.  Its  amount,  in  common  strong  ale  or 
beer,  is  about  4  per  cent,  or  four  measures  of  spirits,  specific  gravity  0  825,  in  100 
measures  of  the  liquor.  The  best  brown  stout  porter  contains  6  per  cent,  the 
strongest  ale  even  8  per  cent.«  but  common  beer  only  one.  The  notritiTC  part  of 
the  l^r  is  the  undecomposed  gum>sugar,  and  the  starch-gum  not  changed  iaio 
sugar.  Its  quantity  is  very  variable,  according  to  the  original  starch  of  the  vort, 
the  length  of  the  fermentation,  and  the  age  of  the  beer. 

The  main  feature  of  good  beer  is  fine  colour  and  transparency;  the  prodactioo  of 
which  is  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  brewer.  Attempts  to  clarify  it  in  the  cuk 
seldom  fail  to  do  it  harm.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  used  with  advantage  for/iu; 
foul  or  muddy  beer,  is  isinglass.  For  porter,  as  commonly  brewed,  it  is  freqaenilj 
hAd  recourse  to.  A  pound  of  good  isinglass  will  make  about  12  gallons  of  ^bnii^  It 
is  cut  into  slender  shreds,  and  put  into  a  tub  with  as  much  vinegar  or  hard  beer  u 
will  cover  it,  in  order  that  it  may  swell  and  dissolve.  In  proportion  as  the  loittioa 
proceeds,  more  beer  must  be  poured  upon  it,  but  it  need  not  be  so  acidubos  as  the 
first,  because,  when  once  well  softened  by  the  vinegar,  it  readily  dissolves.  The 
mixture  should  be  frequently  agitated  with  a  bundle  of  rods,  till  it  acquires  the  inifom 
consistence  of  thin  treacle,  when  it  must  be  equalised  still  more  by  passing  tbroogh  a 
tammy  cloth,  or  a  sieve.  It  may  now  be  made  up  with  beer  to  the  proper  measnre 
of  dilution.  The  quantity  generally  used  is  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  per  barrel,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  foulness  of  the  beer.  But  before  putting  it  into  the  butt,  it 
should  be  diffused  through  a  considerable  volume  of  the  beer  with  a  whisk,  till  i 
fh}thy  head  be  raised  upon  it  It  is  in  this  state  to  be  poured  into  the  cask,  brisklf 
stirred  about ;  after  which  the  cask  must  be  bunged  down  for  at  least  24  houn,  vhcn 
the  liqour  should  be  limpid.  Sometimes  the  beer  will  not  be  improved  by  this  tmt- 
ment;  but  this  should  be  ascertained  beforehand,  by  drawing  off  some  of  the  beer 
into  a  cylindric  jar  or  phial,  and  adding  to  it  a  little  of  the  finings.  After  sfaakiog 
and  setting  down  the  glass,  we  shall  observe  whether  the  feculencies  begin  to  collect 
in  flocky  parcels,  which  slowly  subside ;  or  whether  the  isinglass  fklls  to  the  bocioo 
without  making  any  impression  upon  the  beer.  This  is  always  the  case  when  the 
fermentation  is  incomplete,  or  a  secondary  decomposition  has  begun.  Mr.  Jacksoa 
has  accounted  fbr  this  clarifying  effect  of  isinglass  m  the  following  way. 

The  isinglass,  he  thinks,  is  first  of  all  rather  diffused  mechanically,  than  chemicallT 
dissolved,  in  the  sour  beer  or  vinegar,  so  that  when  the  finings  are  put  into  the  m 
beer,  the  gelatinous  fibres,  being  set  tree  in  the  liqour,  attract  and  unite  with  the 
floating  feculencies,  which  before  this  union  were  of  the  same  specific  gn'^^.^'^ 
the  beer,  and  therefore  could  not  subside  alone ;  but  having  now  acquired  aidiiioMl 
weight  by  the  coating  of  fish-glue,  precipitate  as  a  floccnlent  magma.  This  is  Mr. 
Jackson's  explanation ;  to  which  we  might  add,  that  if  there  be  the  slightest  disengage- 
ment of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  will  keep  up  an  obscure  locomotion  in  the  particH 
which  will  prevent  the  stud  light  impurities,  either  alone  or  when  coated  vith  isingiisSi 
from  subsiding.  The  beer  is  then  properly  enough  called  »tuhborn  by  the  coopen 
The  true  theory  probably  of  the  action  of  isinglass  is,  that  the  tannin  of  the  hops  coid' 
bines  with  the  fiuld  gelatine,  and  forms  a  flocculent  mass  which  envelopes  the  madd; 
particles  of  the  beer,  and  carries  them  to  the  bottom  as  it  fhlls,  and  forms  a  sedimeot 
When,  after  the  finings  are  poured  in,  no  proper  precipitate  ensues,  it  may  be  nude  to 
appear  by  the  addition  of  a  little  decoction  of  hop. 

Mr.  Richardson,  the  author  of  the  well-known  brewer's  saccharometer,  gives  the 
following  as  the  densities  of  different  kinds  of  beer: — 


Beer. 

Poundi  per  Barrel 

Spodfle  GrsTity. 

Burton  ale,  1st  sort  - 

40  to  43 

1-111  to  1120 

,»          2nd    „    -        -        - 

35  to  40 

1-097  to  l-lll 

f»           3rd    „    - 

28  to  33 

1-077  to  1"0M 

Common  ale     - 

25  to  27 

r070  to  1-073 

Ditto  ditto         .... 

21 

1-058 

Porter,  common  sort  -        -        - 

18 

1-050 

„    double      .... 

20 

1-055 

„    brown  stout      ... 

23 

1-064 

„    best  brown  stout 

26 

1-072 

Common  small  beer  -        -        • 

6 

1-014 

Good  table  beer 

12  to  14 

l-OdS  to  1-039 
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When  smaB  beer  is  brewed  after  aie  or  porter,  only  one  after-mash  is  to  be  made ; 
but  vbere  this  is  not  done,  there  may  be  two  mashes,  in  order  to  economise  malt  to  the 
Qtmoct  We  may  let  on  the  water  at  160^  or  165°,  in  any  convenient  quantity, 
ioAise  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  then  ran  it  off,  and  pump  into  the  copper,  putting 
eome  hops  into  it,  and  causing  it  to  boil  for  an  instant,  when  it  may  be  transferred  to 
the  cooler.  A  second  mash  or  retnm  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner,  but  at  a 
heat  5°  lower;  and  then  disposed  of  in  the  boiler  with  some  hops,  which  may  remain 
in  tiie  copper  daring  the  night  at  a  scalding  heat,  and  may  be  discharged  into  the 
cooler  in  the  morning.  These  two  returns  are  to  be  let  down  into  the  aoder>back 
immediately  before  the  next  brewing,  and  thence  heated  in  the  copper  for  the  next 
mssfaing  of  fresh  malt,  instead  of  hot  water,  commonly  called  liquor  m  the  breweries. 
Bat  al^wance  mast  be  made,  in  the  calculation  of  the  worts,  for  the  quantity  of 
fermentable  matter  in  these  two  returns.  The  nett  aggregate  saring  is  estimated 
tram  the  grarity  of  the  retnm  taken  when  cold  in  the  cooler.  A  slight  economy  is 
also  made  in  the  extra  boiling  of  the  used  hops. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  lir.  Richardson  somewhat  anderrates  the  grarity  of 
porter,  which  is  now  seldom  under  20  lbs.  per  barrel.  The  criterion  for  transferring 
ihmi  the  gyle-tun  to  the  cleansing  butts  is  the  attenuation  caused  by  the  production 
of  alcohol  in  the  beer:  when  that  has  fkllen  to  10  lbs.  or  11  lbs.,  which  it  usually  does 
in  48  hoars,  the  cleansing  process  is  commenced.  The  heat  is  at  this  time  generally 
75^,  if  it  was  pitched  at  65° ;  for  the  heat  and  the  attenuation  go  hand  in  hand. 

A  boat  forty  years  ago,  it  was  customary  for  the  London  brewers  of  porter  to  keep 
immense  stocks  of  it  for  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  with  the  view  of  improving  its 
qoality.  The  beer  was  pumped  from  the  cleansing  butts  into  store- vats  holding  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  gyles  or  brewings  of  several  hondred  barrels  each.  The  store- 
vats  had.  conunonly  a  capacity  of  5000  or  6000  barrels;  and  a  few  were  double,  and 
one  was  treble,  this  sixe.  The  porter,  daring  its  long  repose  in  these  vats,  became 
fine,  and  by  obecnre  fermentation  its  saccharine  mucilage  was  nearly  all  converted  into 
TiDouB  liqaor,  and  parUy  dissipated  in  carbonic  acid.  Its  hop-bitter  was  also  in  a  great 
degree  decomposed.  Good  hard  beer  was  the  boast  of  the  day.  This  was  sometimes 
softened  by  the  publican,  by  the  addition  of  some  mild  new-brewed  beer.  Of  late 
years,  the  taste  of  the  metropolis  has  undergone  such  a  complete  revolution  in  this 
r»peet,  that  nothing  but  the  mildest  porter  will  now  go  down.  Hence,  six  weeks  is 
a  long  period  for  b^r  to  be  kept  in  London  ;  and  much  of  it  is  drunk  when  only  a 
fortnight  old.  Ale  is  for  the  same  reason  come  greatly  into  vogue;  and  the  two 
greatest  porter  houses,  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.,  and  Truman,  Hanbury, 
and  Co.,  have  become  extensive  and  successful  brewers  of  mild  ale,  to  please  the 
changed  palate  of  their  customers. 

We  shall  add  a  few  observations  upon  the  brewing  of  Scotch  ale.  This  beverage  is 
charaeterised  by  its  pale  amber  colour  and  its  mild  balsamic  flavour.  The  bitterness 
of  the  hop  is  so  mellowed  with  the  malt  as  not  to  predominate.  The  ale  of  Preston 
Pans  is,  in  tact,  the  best  substitute  for  wine  which  barley  has  hitherto  produced. 
The  low  temperature  at  which  the  Scotch  brewer  pitches  his  fermenting  tun  restricts 
his  labours  to  the  colder  months  of  the  year.  He  does  nothing  during  four  of  the 
sonuner  months.  He  is  extremely  nice  in  selecting  his  malt  and  hops;  the  former 
being  made  from  the  best  English  barley,  and  the  latter  being  the  growth  of  Farnham 
or  East  Kent  The  yeast  is  carefully  looked  after,  and  measured  into  the  fermenting 
tan  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  240  gallons  of  wort 

Only  one  niash  is  made  by  the  Scotch  ale  brewer,  and  that  pretty  strong ;  but  the 

malt  is  exhausted  by  eight  or  ten  successive  sprinklings  of  liqaor  (hot  water)  over 

the  goods  (malt),  which  are  termed,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  sparges.    These 

waterings  percolate  through  the  malt  oq  the  mash-tun  bottom,  and  extract  as  much 

of  the  saccharine  matter  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  brewing.     By  this  simple  method 

much  higher  specific  gravities  may  be  obtained  than  would  be  practicable  by  a  second 

mash.    With  malt,  the  infusion  or  saccharine  fermentation  of  the  diastase  is  finished 

wiUi  the  first  ihash;  and  nothing  remains  bat  to  wash  away  from  the  goods  the  matter 

which  that  process  has  rendered  soluble.     It  will  be  found  on  trial  that  20  barrels  of 

wort  drawn  from  a  certain  quantity  of  malt,  by  two  successive  mashings,  will  not  be 

■o  rich  in  fermentable  matter  as  20  barrels  extracted  by  ten  successive  sparges  of  two 

^>UTels  each.     The  grains  always  remain  soaked  with  wort  like  that  just  drawn  off*, 

^nd  the  total  residual  quantity  is  three-fourths  of  a  barrel  for  every  quarter  of  malt 

^Il>e  gravity  of  this  residual  wort  will  on  the  first  plan  be  equal  to  that  of  the  second 

^^^ttah ;  but,  on  the  second  plan,  it  will  be  equal  only  to  that  of  the  tenth  sparge,  and 

^^m  be  more  attenuated  in  a  very  high  geometrical  ratio.    The  only  serious  objection 

^•^  the  sparging  system  is  the  loss  of  time  by  the  successive  drainages.    A  mash-tun 

^^iAi  a  steam  jacket,  promises  to  suit  the  sparging  system  well,  as  it  would  keep  up 
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an  unifom  temperature  in  the  goods,  without  requiring  them  to  be  sparged  with  wj 

^"^ThnKt  part  of  the  Scotch  process  seems  of  doubtful  economy;  for  the  msA 
liquor  is  heatS  so  high  as  180^  After  mashing  for  about  hjdf  an  hour,  or  tdl  e^ay 
Sle  of  the  malt  iS  thoroughly  drenched,  the  tun  is  covered,  and  Ae  mixture  Idt 
Sse  about  three  hours;  it  is  then  drained  off  into  the  under-back.  or  preferably 

"%'rThtw'^?t't:-run  off,  a  quantity  of  liquor  (water)  at  ISQO  of  heatjs  sprinkled 
unifomly  over  the  surface  of  the  malt ;  being  first  dashed  on  a  perforated  circubr 
C^rsuspended  horizontally  over  the  mash-tun,  wherefrom  it  deswsnds  like  a  dmw^ 
u^n  the^oleof  the  goods;  The  percolating  wort  «  aUowed  to  flow  off  by  three«^ 
Xe  small  stopcocks  round  the  circumference  of  the  mashtun.  to  msure  the  eqwl 

^' Thi^fi«f  sntrM^bliiiir  run  off  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes,  another  simibr  one 
is  ^^^ZZr^fnTJL^  till  the  whole  of  the  drainage,  when  mixed  with  the 
firjSil^ort  constitutes  the  density  adapted  to  the  qufhty  of  Uie  ate^Thu^  t^e 
.trnnT  woris  ar^  prepared,  and  the  malt  is  exhausted  either  for  table  beer,  or  for  a 
rrfCSf,r^i^Krir^^       The  hist  sparges  are  made  5°  or  6-  cooler  than  th. 

^'xhe  quantity  of  hops  seldom  exceeds  four  pounds  to  the  quarter  of  malt  Th* 
«t«nnpr  ofboilinir  the  worts  U  tiie  same  as  tiiat  above  described ;  but  the  conduct  of 
tTferLenSlsS^^^^  The  heat  is  pitched  at  500,  and  the  fermentation  c«. 
tinuST>m  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks.  Were  three  brewings  made  m  the  week, 
seven  or  eiffht  working  tuns  would  thus  be  in  constant  acUon;  and,  as  they  are  usuallj 
in  one  i^m,  8Bd  some%f  them  at  an  ele^twn  of  temperature  of  I50.  the  apartment 
mus?  bTpn^pitious  to  fermentation,  however  low  its  heat  may  be  at  the  commeo«. 
meS  No  more  yeast  is  used  than  is  indispensable:  if  a  little  more  be  needed,  it  is 
made  effective  by  rousing  up  the  tuns  twice  a  day  from  tiie  bottom 

men  the  progress  of  Uie  attenuation  becomes  so  slack  as  not  to  exceed  half  » 
nound  in  tiie  day?  it  is  prudent  to  cleanse,  otherwise  the  top  barm  might  re-enter  ^ 
Cy  of  the  beer  and  it  would  become  yea^tbitten.  When  tiie  ale  is  cleansed^ 
W  which  has  iot  been  diiurbed  for  some  days,  is  aUowed  to  float  on  the  swftee 
till  the  whole  of  tiie  then  pure  ale  U  drawn  off  into  the  casks.  This  top  isrega^^ 
a  sufficient  preservative  against  tiie  contact  of  tiie  atmosphere^  The  Scotch  do  n« 
ritim  tiieir  tons,  as  the  I-K)ndon  ale  brewers  commonly  do.  The  Scotch  ale,  when  so 
cleansed,  does  not  require  to  be  set  upon  close  smiionjL  It  tiirows  off  littU  or  ao 
yeasr^use  the  fermentation  was  nearly  finished  in  the  tun  The  sUrengtii  of  the 
b^  Scotch  ale  ranges  between  82  and  44  pounds  to  tiie  barrel ;  or  it  has  a  wpt^ 
irravity  of  from  I  088  to  I  122,  according  to  tiie  pnce  ai  which  it  is  sold.  In  a  good 
^mentation,  seldom  more  tiian  a  fourtii  of  the  original  g™^^  of  the  wort  r«M«» 
at™e  period  of  tiie  cleansing.  Between  one-third  and  one-fourth  is  tiie  usual  d^^e 
SlttcSn?  Scotoh  ale  soon  becomes  fine,  and  is  seldom  racked  for  tiie  home 
miSet.  The  foUowing  Table  will  show  tiie  progress  of  fermentatoon  m  a  brewing  of 
good  Sootoh  ale: — 

20  barrels  ofmash-wort8of42j  pounds  gravity  -  860-6 
20     —         returns  ^      »         »        —  182 

12)982-6 

pounds  weight  of  extract  per  quarter  of  malt  «  81 

Fermentation:—    ^^^^^  ^^^  pitxshed  tiie  tun  at  SI®:  yeast  4  gallons. 

Temp.  GraTttf. 

25.  52  degrees.  41  pounds. 

28.  56  „  89        „ 

30.  60  „  34         „ 

April      1.  62  „  32 

^         4.  65  „  29addedllKofyeasL 

5.  66  „  25  pounds. 

6.  67  „  23         n 

7.  67  „  20 

8.  66  „  18         n 

9.  66  „  15         „ 

10.  64        M  14-5  cleansed.* 

*  Bbiwimo  (Society  for  dimiting  Uieftil  Knowledge),  p.  ISC 
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Dr.  Ure  was  employed  to  make  experiments  on  the  density  of  worts,  and  the 
fermentatire  changes  which  thej  undergo,  for  the  information  of  a  committee  of  th« 
House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  Julj  and  August,  1830:  the  following  is  a  short 
abstnct  of  that  part  of  his  eyidence  which  hears  upon  the  present  subject:  - 

**  My  first  object  vas  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  which,  to  common  apprehension,  hung 
over  the  matter,  from  the  difference  in  the  scales  of  the  saccharometcrs  in  use  among 
the  brewers  and  distillers  of  England  and  Scotland.  I  found  that  one  quarter  of  good 
malt  would  yield  to  the  porter  brewer  a  barrel  Imperial  measure  of  wort,  at  the 
conoeotnOed  specific  gravity  of  1*234.  Now,  if  the  decimal  part  of  this  number  be 
mnlu'plied  by  360,  being  the  number  of  pounds  weight  of  water  in  the  barrel,  the 
prodact  will  denote  the  excess,  in  pounds,  of  the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  such  concentrated 
wort  over  that  of  a  barrel  of  water,  and  that  product  is,  in  the  present  case,  84*24 
pounds. 

**Mr.  Biartineaii,  Jan.,  of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Whttbread  and  Company,  and  a 
geotleman  connected  with  another  great  London  brewery,  had  the  kindness  to 
inform  me  that  their  ayerage  product  from  a  quarter  of  malt  was  a  barrel  of  84  lbs. 
gravity.  It  is  obyions,  therefbre,  that  by  taking  the  mean  operation  of  two  such  great 
estaUahments,  I  most  hare  arrived  yerr  nearly  at  the  truth. 

**  It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  such  a  high  density  of  wort  as  1  •234  is  not  the  result 
of  any  direct  expernnent  in  the  brewery,  for  infosion  of  malt  is  never  drawn  off  so 
stroog;  that  density  is  deduced  by  computation  from  the  Quantity  and  quality  of 
seTend  successive  infusions;  thus,  supposing  a  first  infusion  of  the  quarter  of  malt  to 
yield  a  barrel  of  specific  gravity  1*112,  a  second  to  yield  a  barrel  at  1*091,  and  a  third 
a  barrel  at  1*031,  we  shall  have  three  barrels  at  the  mean  of  these  three  numbers,  or 
one  barrel  at  their  aom,  equal  to  1*234^ 

**  I  may  here  ohaerye  that  the  arithmetical  mean  or  sum  is  not  the  true  mean  or  sum 
of  the  two  specific  gravities;  but  this  difference  is  either  not  known  or  disregarded  by 
the  brewers.  At  low  densities  this  difference  is  inconsiderable,  but  at  high  densities 
itwoald  lead  to  serious  errors.  At  specific  gravity  1*231,  wort  or  s^rop  contains 
ooe-haif  &t  its  weight  of  solid  pure  saccharum,  and  at  1*1045  it  oontams  one-fourth 
of  its  wd^;  but  the  brewer's  rule,  when  here  applied,  gives  for  the  mean  specific 

1*23 1  + 1*000. 
gravity  1*1155 » r The  contents  in  solid   saccharine  matter  at   that 

density  are  however  27)  per  cent,  showing  the  rule  to  be  2 J  lbs.  wrong  in  excess  on 
100  IbL,  or  9  lbs.  per  barrel 

**  The  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  dry  extract  of  malt- wort  is  1*264 ;  it  was  taken  in 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  result  reduced  to  distilled  water  as  unity.  Ite  specific 
Tolame  is  0*7911,  that  is,  10  lbs.  of  it  will  occupy  the  volume  of  7*911  lbs.  of  water. 
The  mean  specific  gravity,  by  computation  of  a  solution  of  that  extract  in  its  own 
weight  of  water,  is  1  *1166 ;  but,  by  experiment,  the  specific  gravity  of  that  solution  is 
1*216,  showing  considerable  condensation  of  volume  in  the  act  <n  combination  with 
water. 

**  The  following  Table  shows  the  relation  between  the  specific  grft^ities  of  solutions 
of  malt  extract  and  the  per-centage  of  solid  extract  they  contain :  — 


Extract  of  Malt. 

Water. 

Malt  Extract  la  100. 

Sugar  in  100. 

Sp«ciflc  gratity. 

600                + 
600               + 
600               + 
600              + 
600               + 

600 

900 

1200 

1500 

1800 

5000 

400 

33*3 

28*57 

25*00 

4700 
3700 
31-50 
26*75 
24*00 

1*2160 
11670 
I  1350 
1*1130 
MOOO 

••  The  extract  of  malt  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  temperature  of  about  250*^  F., 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  its  quality  or  any  empyreumatic  smell.  Bate*8  tables 
have  been  coostrncted  on  solutions  of  sugar,  and  not  with  solutions  of  extract  of  malt, 
ss  they  agree  sufficiently  well  with  the  former,  bat  differ  materially  from  the  latter. 
Allen's  tables  give  the  account  of  a  certain  form  of  solid  saccharine  matter  extracted 
from  malt,  and  dried  at  175^  F.,  in  correspondence  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
iolution;  but  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  solid  extract  from  inAisions  of  malt, 
except  at  much  higher  temperatures  than  175^  F.  Indeed,  the  numbers  on  Allen's 
saccharometer  scale  clearly  show  that  his  extract  was  by  no  means  dry:  thus,  at  1*100 
of  gravity  be  assigns  29*669  per  cent  of  solid  saccharine  matter;  whereas  there  is  at 
that  density  of  solid  extract  only  25  per  cent  Again,  at  1  '135,  Allen  gives  40  parts 
per  cent  of  solid  extract,  whereas  there  are  only  33}  present" 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  origin  and  effect  of  fermentation  in  the  rednctka 
of  gravity,  in  a  number  of  practical  experiments :  — 


Original  Gravity  of 

Ibi.  per  Barrel  of 

Specific  GraTitj  of 

Ibi.  per  Barrel  of 

Atteouatioo.orSw- 

the  WorU. 

Saccharine  Matter. 

the  Ale. 

Saccharine  Matter. 

1-0950 

88-75 

1-0500 

40-25 

0-478 

10918 

85-62 

1-0420 

38-42 

0-552 

1-0829 

78-125 

1-0205 

16-87 

0-787 

1D862 

80-625 

10236 

20-00 

0-757 

10780 

78-75 

1-0280 

24-25 

0-698        ' 

10700 

65-00 

1-0285 

25-00 

0-615        j 

1-1002 

93-75 

1-0400 

36-25 

0613 

1*1025 

95-93 

1-0420 

38-42 

0-600 

1-0978 

91-56 

1-0307 

27-00 

0-705 

1-0956 

89-37 

1-0358 

3219 

0-640 

11130 

105-82 

1-0352 

31-87 

0-661 

11092 

102187 

1-0302 

26-75 

0-605 

1-1171 

110-00 

10400 

36-25 

0-669 

1.1030 

96-40 

10271 

23-42 

0-757 

10660 

61-25 

1-0214 

17-80 

0-709 

The  second  column  here  does  not  represent  the  solid  extract,  but  the  pasty  extract 
obtained  as  the  basis  of  Mr.  Allen's  saccharometer,  and  therefore  each  of  its  nomben 
is  somewhat  too  high.^  The  last  column,  also,  must  be  in  some  measure  erroneoas,  oo 
account  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  dissipated  during  the  process  of  fermentatioo. 
It  must  be  likewise  incorrect,  because  the  density  due  to  the  saccharine  matter  will  be 
partly  counteracted  by  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  present  in  the  fermented  liquor.  In 
fact,  the  attenuation  does  not  correspond  to  the  strength  of  the  wort ;  being  greatest 
in  the  third  brewing  and  smallest  in  the  first.  The  quantity  of  yeast  for  the  above 
ale  brewings  in  the  Table  was,  upon  an  average,  one  gallon  for  108  gallons;  bntit 
varied  with  its  quality,  and  with  the  state  of  the  weather,  which,  when  warm,  permits 
much  less  to  be  used  with  propriety. 

The  good  quality  of  the  malt,  and  the  right  management  of  the  mashing,  may  be 
tested  by  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the  successively  drawn  wortfc 
With  this  view,  an  aliquot  portion  of  each  of  th«'m  should  be  evaporated  by  a  saietj- 
bath  heat  to  a  nearly  concrete  consistence,  and  then  mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of 
strong  spirit  of  wine.  The  truly  saccharine  substance  will  be  dissolved,  while  the 
starch  and  other  matters  will  be  separated  ;  after  which  the  proportions  of  each  may 
he  determined  by  filtration  and  evaporation.  Or  an  equally  correct,  and  much  moie 
expeditions,  method  of  arriving  at  die  same  result  would  be,  after  agitating  the  viscid 
extract  with  the  alcohol  in  a  tall  glass  cylinder,  to  allow  the  insoluble  fecula  to  subside, 
and  then  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  supernatant  liquid  by  a  hydrometer. 
The  additional  density  which  the  alcohol  has  acquired  will  indicate  the  quantity  of 
malt  sugar  which  it  has  received.  The  following  Table,  constructed  by  Dr.  Ure,  at 
the  request  of  Henry  Warburton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Molasses  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1830,  will  show  the  brewer  the  principle  of  this  im* 
portant  inquiry.  It  exhibits  the  quantity  in  grains*  weight  of  sugar  requisite  to  raise 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  gallon  of  spirit  of  different  densities  to  the  gravity  of  water 
-  1-000. 

S|>ecific  OraTltj  of  Grains'  Weight  of  Sugar  in  the 

iiplHt.  Gallon  Imperial. 

0-995  980 

0*990  1-890 

0*985  2-800 

0-980  3-710 

0-975  4*690 

0-970  5-600 

0-965  6-650 

0-960  7-070 

0-955  8*400 

0*950  9-310 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  Table  was  to  show  the  effect  of  saccharine  matter  in 
disguising  the  presence  or  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  weak  feints  of  the  distiller.  But 
a  similar  Table  might  easily  be  constructed,  in  which,  taking  a  uniform  quantity  of 
alcohol  of  0-825,  for  example,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  any  wort-extract  would  be 
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shovn  bj  the  increafle  of  specific  gravity  whicb  the  aleohdi  received  from  agitation 
-vith  1  certain  weight  of  the  wort,  inspissated  to  a  nearly  solid  consistence  by  a  safety- 
pan  made  on  the  principle  of  Dr.  Ure's  patent  sagar-pan.  (See  Sooar.  )  Thus,  the 
normal  quantities  being  1000  grains'-measure  of  alcohol,  and  100  grains  by  weight  of 
inspissated  mash-extract,  the  hydrometer  would  at  once  indicate,  by  help  of  the  Table, 
first,  the  quantity  per  oenk  of  truly  saccharine  matter,  and  neat,  by  subtraction,  that 
of  {ariDaceovs  matter  present  in  it. 

The  sdTsnce  of  the  arts  is  gradually  assuming  a  character  which  will  no  longer 
permit  any  manufacturer  to  neglect  the  assistance  of  science;  and  those  who  first  take 
adnmtsge  of  the  power  of  knowledge  will  assuredly  leave  their  fellow-labourers 
behind.  From  being  an  uncertain  and  hazardous  operation,  brewing  must  ere  long 
become  a  fixed  and  definite  principle  based  upon  &cts  well  understood,  and  capable 
of  perpetual  repetition  and  reproduction  at  will.  To  sum  up  briefly  the  ppeneral  details 
of  ale  brewing,  we  may  state,  that,  for  most  kinds  of  ale,  the  attenuation  in  the  first 
instance  should  be  finished  in  from  6  to  21  days,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
vort;  that  this  attenuation  should  approach  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  weight;  and 
that  after  tnnnmg  and  cleansing,  the  ale  itself  should  weigh  about  one-fourth  of  the 
original  gravity  of  the  wort.  Thus,  if  the  fermenting  tun  be  set  with  wort  of  27lbs., 
then  the  attenuation  should  bring  it  down  to  9  or  lOlbs.,  and  the  subsequent  operations 
produce  sn  ale  weighing  from  6  to  71ba.  When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  without 
much  extra  trouble  or  attention,  the  ale  is  pretty  certain  to  turn  out  well,  though,  in 
in  some  localities,  ale  is  never  attenuated  to  more  than  one-half  iu  original  gravity : 
this  kind  of  ale  is*  however,  very  apt  to  become  sour  in  hot  weather  and  ropy 
iocold. 

Some  additional  remarks  on  the  brewing  of  porter,  which  differs  from  that  of  ale  both 
in  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  and  in  the  mode  of  finishing  the  fermentation,  are 
required.  Porter  owes  its  peculiar  colour  and  flavour  to  burnt  saccharine  or  starchy 
matter;  and  this  was  formerly  obtained  by  burning  sugar  until  it  exhaled  the  odour 
called  by  French  writers  canmeL  At  present,  however,  nothing  but  highly-torrefied 
malt  is  used ;  and  of  this  there  are  several  kinds,  as  brown  m^t,  imperial  malt,  and 
Uack  malt;  all  of  which  are  used  by  some  brewers,  whilst  others  employ  only  the 
brown  and  black,  smd  a  few  the  black  alone,  for  giving  colour  and  flavour.  The 
fermentative  quality  or  saccharine,  is,  however,  the  same  as  that  of  ale,  and  is  derived 
from  pale  or  amber  malt.  As  a  general  rule,  the  ratio  of  the  colouring  and  flavouring 
malts  are  to  the  saccharine  as  about  1  to  5  or  1  to  4 ;  but  where  black  malt  only  is 
used,  the  proportion  does  not  exceed  1  to  10. 

The  employment  of  these  burnt  malts  permits  a  singular  act  of  iignstice  on  the  part 
of  the  Excise,  as  regards  the  drawback  on  exportation.  By  the  Excise  regulatious,  it 
is  assumed  that  a  quarter  of  malt  will  produce  four  barrels  of  ale  brewed  from  wort  of 
the  sp.  gr.  1*054,  of  19*4lb8.  per  barrel;  but,  although  this  is  hopeless  even  with  pale 
mall,  yet  with  an  admixture  of  brown  and  black  midt  the  assumption  becomes  absurd 
in  the  extreme.  Admitting  that,  by  good  management,  on  the  average,  four  barrels 
of  wort,  weighing  201b6.,  can  be  obtained  from  one  quarter  of  flne  pale  malt,  yet,  in 
the  operations  of  cooling,  fermenting,  tunning,  skimming,  and  deansmg,  a  loss  of  fully 
10  per  cent  occars  under  the  most  vigilant  superintendence ;  and,  taking  the  great 
bulk  of  our  metropolitan  breweries,  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  estimate  this  loss 
St  12  per  cent.  In  plain  words,  100  gallons  of  wort  will  not,  by  any  management, 
prpdoce  more  than  about  88  gallona  of  saleable  beer,  though  no  allowance  is  made  for 
this  by  the  Excise;  and  the  brewer  who  has  paid  duty  upon  100  gallons  gets  a  draw- 
back upon  but  88.  This,  however,  is  the  most  fiivourable  view  of  the  case ;  and  we 
(olicit  attention  to  the  force  with  which  the  argument  returns  in  the  instance  of  porter. 
If  s  quarter  of  pale  malt  be  assumed  at  841bs.  of  saccharine  strength,  then  such  an 
admixture  of  brown  and  black  malt  as  is  usually  employed  by  brewers  of  porter  will 
not  give  more  than  about  24lbs.;  and  as  this  constitutes  at  least  one-fifih  of  the  whole 
bulk  used  in  porter  brewing,  we  see  that  a  quarter  of  such  mixed  malt  can  never  give 
more  than  70lbs.;  that  is  to  say,  80  parts  of  pale  malt,  mixed  with  20  of  brown  and 
hlack,  instead  of  giving  at  the  rate  of  84lb8.,  as  pale  malt  alone  does,  would  give  but 
70ibt.,  or  produce  a  difference  between  the  actual  return  and  that  taken  for  granted 
by  the  Excise  authorities,  of  no  less  than  16'6  per  cent ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  loss 
previously  mentioned  as  arising  from  fermentation,  yeast,  &c.,  and  which  we  have 
called  12  per  cent.,  a  total  difference  ensues  of  28  6  per  cent  between  the  duty  paid 
hy  the  brewer  and  the  drawback  allowed  by  act  of  parliament  But  the  grievance 
does  not  stop  here;  for  the  only  return  allowed  by  act  of  parliament  is  based  upon  the 
malt  duty,  and  nothing  whatever  is  said  of  the  duty  on  hops.  This,  however,  is  at 
the  rate  of  \9*.  Id.  per  cwt;  and  since  hops  yield  only  about  35  per  cent  of  their 
weight  of  soluble  matter,  it  would  require  168lbs.  of  hops  to  produce  a  barrel  of  fluid 
or  wort  weighmg  19*4  lbs.,  or  having  the  requisite  parliamentary  specific  gravity  of 
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of  1  054.  Upon  this  bAirel,  when  exported,  the  drawback  is  5jl;  bat,  as  may 
easily  be  seen  on  calculation,  the  doty  paid  by  the  brewer  has  been  29«.  3d,  In  frcr. 
upon  erery  168  lbs.  of  hops  consumed  by  the  export  brewer,  he  suffers  a  dead  loss  of 
24«.  3c/.  independently  of  the  waste  incidental  to  his  various  processes.  These  things 
may  seem  startling;  but  the  whole  Board  and  Staff  of  the  Excise  are  unable  to  prove  ; 

that  they  are  in  the  least  over-estimated.     At  the  same  time  the  intelligent  rfsder  j 

will  jrather  that  the  profits  of  brewing  are  not  by  any  means  so  large  as  a  cursory  J 

glance  at  the  subject  might  warrant:  and  we  say  this  rather  as  having  reference  to  * 

schemes  now  in  progress  for  reducing  the  price  of  beer  than  firom  its  connection  with 
our  jgeueral  arrangements.  No  doubt  the  brewing  business  is  at  times  very  rennme- 
rative ;  but  a  continued  high  price  of  the  raw  materials  sometimes  proves  rainons  to  i 

the  large  brewer,  as  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  capital  required  is  large,  and  i 

invested  in  very  perishable  materials,  such  as  casks  and  other  wooden  utennls,  the  \ 

wear  and  tear  upon  which  is  a  very  large  item;  nor,  again,  as  we  have  shown,  most  a  ^ 

speculator  begin  by  assuming,  with  the  Excise  authorities,  that  a  quarter  of  malt  vill 
prodace  four  barrels  of  beer,  tor  he  will  be  much  nearer  the  truth  if  he  estimates  his 
saleable  produce  at  three  baorels.  As,  however,  it  forms  no  part  of  our  present  task 
to  enter  into  the  financial  statistics  of  brewing,  we  return  to  the  object  more  imme- 
diately in  view,  merely  throwing  out,  en  passanty  the  above  hints  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whom  they  may  concern. 

If  the  analyses  of  malt  and  malt«wort  are  requisite  to  enable  the  brewer  to  perform 
his  operations  with  safety  and  success,  the  analysis  of  beer  is  not  less  indispensable 
to  qualify  him  for  the  harassing  labour  of  competition  with  his  neighbours,  and  for  the 
protection  of  his  interest  against  Excise  confiscation.  Although  beer  may  have  been 
brewed  of  the  requisite  gravity  for  justifying  a  drawback  on  exportation,  yet  this  is 
very  far  indeed  fi:x>m  ensuring  a  return  of  the  malt  duty,  even  to  the  limited  extent 
awarded  by  law.  The  question  is,  How  are  the  Excise  officials  to  know  the  r^ 
weight  of  the  wort  from  which  the  beer  was  brewed?  This  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  following  method,  which  should  take  the  place  of  the  present  indefinite  system  :— 
Having  agitated  a  portion  of  the  ale  or  beer  so  as  to  dissipate  its  carbonic  acid  gas, 
measure  out  exactly  3600  grains'-measure  of  it,  and  pour  these  into  a  retort ;  then 
distil  with  great  care  into  a  receiver  surrounded  by  ice-cold  water  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  fluid,  or  rather  more  than  this  if  the  ale  or  beer  is  known  to  be  highly 
alcoholic  Next  weigh  the  distilled  fluid,  and  then  ascertain  its  specific  gravity,  from 
whence,  by  any  of  the  proper  tables  of  alcohol  (which  see)^  the  total  quantity  of  absolute 
alcohol  in  the  distilled  fluid  may  be  known.  This  alcohol  is  to  be  converted  by  cal- 
culation into  its  equivalent  of  sugar,  at  the  rate  of  171  parts  of  sugar  for  every  98  of 
alcohol  found ;  after  which  the  sugar  must  be  brought  mto  pounds  per  barrel  by  the 
rule  before  given,  which  is  52^  lbs.  of  sugar  for  every  20  lb&  of  gravity.  The  amount 
of  vinegar  is  next  to  be  determined  by  any  of  the  known  forms  of  acidimetry.  (See 
AcETiMETBT.)  This  viuegar,  or  acetic  acid,  must,  like  the  alcohol,  be  also  converted 
into  its  representative  of  sugar,  b^  assigning  171  of  sugar  to  every  102  of  anbydrons 
acetic  acid  present  in  the  beer,  this  sugar  being,  as  before,  converted  into  pounds  per 
barrel.  To  the  beer  remaining  in  the  retort,  sufficient  distilled  water  is  then  to  be 
added,  that  the  entire  bulk  of  fluid  may  once  more  be  equal  to  3600  grains'-measnre; 
and  the  temperature  of  tlie  mixture  having  fallen  to  60^  F.,  its  specific  gravity  most 
be  determined  in  the  usual  way,  and  this  reduced  to  pounds  per  barrel,  by  multiplyiog 
the  excess  above  1000  by  360,  and  dividing  the  product  by  1000.  The  whole  of  these 
weights,  added  together,  gives  the  origin^  weight  of  the  wort.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  will  suppose  that  3600  grains  of  a  particular  beer  have  given  1300  grains  of  a 
dilute  alcohol,  of  specific  gravity  0'9731,  and  consequently  containing  about  17)  per 
cent  by  weight  of  alcohol ;  again,  that  the  same  quantity  of  beer,  when  tested  by 
ammonia,  has  indicated  30  grains  of  acetic  acid;  and  lastly,  that  the  spent  wash,  when 
filled  up  with  distilled  water  to  ite  primary  bulk,  has,  at  60^,  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*016  ;  then  the  total  alcohol  would  be  in  360  grains,  or  the  representative  of  a  barrel, 
22]  grains,  and  the  acetic  acid  in  the  same  quantity,  3  grains :  hence  we  have  the 
ibllowing  results: — 

Grt.  ofiugar.       Brewers*  Ibi. 
Alcohol,  22]  grains,  equal  to  -        -        -    42-2      or      16* 
Acetic  acid,  3  grains     -        -        -        -       5*         „         1-9 
Spent  wash,  of  specific  gravity  1 '01 6      -  „         5*76 

Total  weight   -        «    23*66 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  proper  kind  of  sugar  to  select  in  this  instance  as  the 
representative  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  should  be  grape-sugar,  whose  atomic  weight 
is  180  j  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Urc  that  the  kind  of  sugar  actually  employed 
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m  the  constractioa  of  our  saccharometer  tables  must  have  been  cane-sugar,  the  atom 
of  which  is  171 ;  acd  hence  the  reason  yrhy  it  must  be  employed  in  this  calculation. 

AXiS,  Pai£  or  Bitter  ;  brewed  chiefly  for  the  Indian  market  andfvr  other  tropical 
countries, — It  is  a  light  bererage,  -with  much  aroma,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  regula- 
tioDS  regarding  the  malt  duty,  is  commouly  brewed  fh>m  a  wort  of  specific  grarity 
1*055  or  upwards;  for  no  drawback  is  allowed  by  the  Excise  on  the  exportation  of 
beer  brewed  firom  worts  of  a  lower  gravity  than  1*054.  This  impolitic  mterference 
with  the  operations  of  trade  compels  the  manufacturer  of  bitter  beer  to  employ  wort 
of  a  much  greater  density  than  he  otherwise  would  do ;  for  beer  made  fh>m  wort  of 
the  specific  grayity  1*042  is  not  only  better  calculated  to  resist  secondary  fermentation 
sod  the  other  effects  of  a  hot  climate,  but  is  also  more  pleasant  and  salubrious  to  the 
coosomer.  Under  present  circumstances  the  law  expects  the  brewer  of  bitter  beer  to 
obtain  fonr  barrels  of  marketable  beer  from  erery  quarter  of  malt  he  uses,  which  is 
JQSt  barely  possible  when  the  best  malt  of  a  good  barley  year  is  employed.  With 
every  quarter  of  such  malt  16  lbs.  of  the  best  hops  are  used ;  so  that,  if  we  assume 
the  cost  of  malt  at  60«.  per  quarter,  and  the  best  hops  at  2e,  per  lb.,  we  shall  have,  for 
the  prime  cost  of  each  barrel  of  bitter  beer — ^in  mal^  15«. ;  in  hops,  8«. ;  together,  23«. ; 
from  which,  on  exportation,  we  must  deduct  the  drawback  of  5«.  per  barrel  allowed 
by  the  Excise,  which  brings  the  prime  cost  down  to  18s.  per  barrel,  exclusive  of  the 
rxpesse  of  manufacture,  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  capital  inyested  in  barrels, 
cooperage,  &c.,  which  constitute  altogether  a  very  formidable  outlay.  As,  howerer, 
this  ale  is  sold  as  high  as  from  50«.  to  65«.  per  barrel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
bitter  ale  trade  has  long  been,  and  still  continues,  an  exceedingly  profitable  specula- 
tioQ,  thoogfa  somewhat  hazardous,  from  the  liability  of  the  article  to  undergo  decom- 
position ere  it  finds  a  market 

The  Elast  Indian  pale  ale,  or  bitter  beer,  is  now  brewed  in  large  quantities  for  the 
home  market  at  Burton-on-Trent,  London,  Glasgow,  and  Leeds,  but  differs  slightly 
from  that  exported,  as  being  less  bitter  and  more  spirituous.  It  is  brewed  solely  from 
the  best  and  palest  malts  and  the  finest  and  most  delicate  hop,  and  much  of  its  success 
depends  on  the  care  taken  in  selecting  the  best  materials  for  its  composition.  It  also 
requires  the  utmost  care  and  attention  at  every  stage  of  its  progress  to  preserve  the 
colour,  taste,  and  other  properties  of  this  ale  in  their  fulness  and  purity. 

For  further  description  of  the  brewhouse  and  its  appliances,  with  the  various  modes 
of  operations,  see  the  article  Brbwino. 

The  Englidi  ale-bibbers  were  a  few  years  since  startled  by  a  public  report,  apparently 
well  authenticated,  that  the  French  chemists  were  largely  engaged  in  preparing  immense 
quantities  of  that  most  deadly  poison  strychnine  for  the  purpose  of  drugging  the  pale 
bitter  ale,  in  such  great  Togue  at  present  in  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  amongst  many  reasons  which  might  be  quoted,  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
this  report: —  1,  Strychnine  is  an  exceedingly  costly  article ;  2,  It  has  a  most  un- 
pleasant metallic  bitter  taste;  3,  It  is  a  notorious  poison,  and  by  its  use  in  any  brewery 
would  rain  the  reputation  of  the  brewer;  4,  It  cannot  be  introduced  into  ordinary  beer 
brewed  with  hops,  because  it  is  entirely  precipitated  by  infusions  of  that  wholesome 
fragrant  herb.  In  fiict,  the  quercitannic  acid  of  hops  is  incompatible  with  strychnia 
and  ail  its  kindred  alkaloids.  Hence  hopped  beer  becomes  in  &is  respect  a  sanitary 
beverage,  refusing  to  take  up  a  particle  of  strychnia  and  other  noxious  drugs  of  like 
character.  Were  the  nux  vomica  powder,  from  which  strychnia  is  extracted,  even 
stealthily  thrown  into  the  mash  tun,  its  dangerous  principle  would  be  all  inikllibly 
thrown  down  with  the  grounds  in  the  subsequent  boiling  with  the  hops. 

The  varieties  of  beer  depend  either  upon  the  difference  of  their  materials,  or  from 
a  different  management  of  the  brewing  processes.  With  regard  to  the  materials,  beers 
differ  in  the  proportion  of  their  malt,  hops,  and  water,  and  in  the  different  kinds  of 
malt  or  other  grain.  To  the  class  of  table  or  small  beers,  all  those  sorts  may  be 
refened  whose  specific  gravity  does  not  exceed  1*025,  which  contain  about  5  per 
cent  of  malt  extract,  or  nearly  18  lbs.  per  barrel  Beers  of  middling  strength  may 
be  reckoned  those  between  the  density  of  1*025  and  1*040,  which  contain,  at  the 
average,  7  per  cent.,  or  25  lbs.  per  barrel.  The  latter  may  be  made  with  400  quarters 
of  malt  to  1500  beurrels  of  beer:  stronger  beers  have  a  specific  gravity  of  f^om 
1*050  to  1-080,  and  take  from  450  to  750  quarters  of  malt  to  the  same  quantity  of  beer. 
The  strongest  beer  found  in  the  market  is  some  of  the  Englsh  and  Scotch  ales,  for 
which  from  18  to  27  quarters  of  malt  are  taken  for  1500  gallons  of  beer:  good 
porter  requires  from  16  to  18  quarters  for  that  quantity.  Beers  are  sometimes  made 
'vith  the  addition  of  other  ftirioaceous  matter  to  the  malt ;  but  when  the  latter  con- 
Btitntes  the  main  portion  of  the  grain,  the  malting  of  the  other  kinds  of  com  becomes 
unnecessary,  for  the  diastase  of  the  barley-malt  changes  the  starch  into  sugar  during 
the  mashing  operation.  Even  with  entirely  raw  grain,  beer  is  made  in  some  parts  of 
the  Continent,  the  brewers  trusting  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  sugar  to  the 
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action  of  the  gluten  alone,  at  a  low  mashing  temperature,  on  the  prineiple  of 
SaoMure's  and  Kircfaoff  *8  researches. 

The  colour  of  the  beer  depends  upon  the  colour  of  the  malt  and  the  duration  of  the 
boil  in  the  copper.  The  pale  ale  Is  made,  as  we  have  stated,  from  steam-  or  sun-dried 
malt  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  hop ;  the  deep-yellow  ale  from  a  mixture  of  pale- 
yellow  and  brown  malt ;  and  the  dark -brown  beer  from  well-kilued  and  partly-csr. 
bonised  malt,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  the  .pale  to  ^ve  body.  The  longer  and 
more  strongly  heated  the  malt  has  been  in  the  kiln,  the  less  weight  of  extract,  cattrit 
paribus,  does  it  afford.  lu  making  the  fine  mild  ales,  high  temperatures  ought  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  yeast  ought  to  be  skimmed  off,  or  allowed  to  flow  very  readily  from 
its  top,  by  means  of  the  cleansing-butt  system,  so  that  little  ferment  being  left  in  it  to 
decompose  the  rest  of  the  sugar,  the  sweetness  may  renuun  unimpaired.  With  regard 
to  porter,  in  certain  breweries  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  malt  employed  for  it  is 
separately  mashed,  after  which  the  first  and  the  half  of  the  second  wort  is  boiled  along 
with  the  whole  of  the  hops,  and  thence  cooled,  and  set  to  ferment  in  the  gylc-ton. 
The  third-drawn  wort,  with  the  remaining  half  of  the  second,  is  then  boiled  with 
the  same  hops,  saved  by  the  drainer,  and,  after  cooling,  added  to  the  former  in  the 
gyle-tun,  when  the  two  must  be  well  roused  together. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  development  of  principles,  that  all  amylaceous  and 
saccharine  materials,  such  as  potatoes,  beans,  turnips,  as  well  as  cane  and  starch 
syrup,  molasses,  &c.,  may  be  used  in  brewing  beer.  When,  however,  a  superior 
quality  of  brown  beer  is  desired,  malted  barley  is  indispensable,  and  even  with  theie 
substitutes  a  mixture  of  it  is  most  advantageous.  The  washed  roots  of  the  commoo 
carrot,  of  the  red  and  yellow  beet,  or  of  the  potato,  must  be  first  boiled  in  water,  and 
then  mashed  into  a  pulp.  This  pulp  must  be  mixed  with  water  in  the  copper  akntg 
with  wheaten  or  oatmeal  and  the  proper  quantity  of  hops,  then  boiled  during  eight  or 
nine  hours.  This  wort  is  to  be  cooled  in  the  usual  way,  and  fermented  with  the  addi- 
tion of  yeast  A  much  better  process  is  that  now  practised  on  a  considerable  acale 
at  Strasbourg,  in  making  the  ale  for  which  that  city  is  celebrated.  The  mashed 
potatoes  are  mixed  with  from  a  twentieth  to  a  tenth  of  their  weight  of  findy-groond 
barley -malt  and  some  water.  The  mixture  is  exposed  in  a  water- bath  to  a  best  of 
160^  F.  for  four  hours,  whereby  it  passes  into  a  saccharine  state,  and  may  then  be 
boUed  with  hops,  cooled,  and  properly  fermented  into  good  beer. 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  has  also  been  employed  to  make  beer ;  but  its  malting  is 
somewhat  difficult,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  and  vigour  with  which  its  radicles  and 
plumula  sprout  forth.  The  proper  mode  of  causing  it  to  germinate  is  to  cover  it  a 
few  inches  deep  with  common  soil,  in  a  garden  or  field,  and  to  leave  it  there  till  the 
bed  is  covered  with  green  shoots  of  the  plant  The  com  must  be  then  lifted,  washed, 
and  exposed  to  the  kiln. 

The  Board  of  Excise,  or  Inland  Revenue,  having,  a  few  years  ago,  with  delnsva 
liberality,  been  permitted  by  the  Legislature  to  grant  leave  to  use  sugar  in  the  place  of 
barley-malt  in  breweries,  an  extensive  sugar  merchant  in  London  hoping,  under  tnis 
pretended  boon,  to  acquire  a  new  and  wealthy  class  of  customers,  employed  Dr.  Ure  to 
ascertain  by  experiment  the  relative  values  of  malt  and  sujpir  for  the  manufactore  of 
beer.  Ten  samples  of  Muscovado  sugar,  of  several  qualitiea,  were  examined,  and 
were  found  to  vary  very  slightly  in  the  proportions  of  alcohol  they  could  furnish  by 
fermentation  in  a  brewer*s  tun,  the  average  being  12  gallons  of  proof  spirit^  for 
112 lbs.  of  the  sugar;  whereas  an  equal  quantity  of  proof  spirit  could  be  obtained 
from  4^  bushels  of  malt.  One  pound  of  malt  yields  }  lb.  of  extract  capable  of 
making  as  much  beer  as  that  weight  of  sugar.  On  comparing  the  actual  price  of 
sugar  and  malt,  we  shall  see  how  ruinous  a  business  it  would  be  to  use  sugar  instead 
of  malt  in  a  brewery,  and  hence  the  delusiveness  of  the  Excise  generosity  towards 
the  beer  trade. 

Although  the  object  of  the  brewer  is  not  the  formation  of  a  mere  saccharine  wort, 
as  we  have  already  shown  (and  malt  contains  other  substances  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  a  sound  beer),  the  amount  of  proof  spirit  producible  from  various  sab- 
stances  will  be  some  index  to  their  relative  value ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  ▼ith 
proper  management  a  quarter  of  good  malt  weighing  42  lbs.  per  bushel,  or  336  lbs. 
per  quarter,  will  yield  18  gallons  of  proof  spirit;  a  quarter  of  barley,  weighing  55  lbs. 
per  bushel,  or  440  lbs.  per  quarter,  will  yield  from  18  to  20  gallons.  An  equal  quan- 
tity of  spirit  sny  18  gallons  at  proof,  can  be  obtained  from  175  lbs.  of  best  West  India 
sugar;  from  234  lbs.  of  inferior  Jamaica  raw  sugar;  from  275  lbs.  of  West  India 
molasses ;  or  from  295  lbs  of  refined  or  sugar-house  molasses.  Bauerstock  gave  the 
averag|e  of  sugar  200  lbs.,  and  of  honey  226  lbs.,  as  equivalent  to  a  quarter  of  malt 

Ropiness  is  a  morbid  state  of  beer,  which  is  best  remedied,  according  to  Mr.  Black, 
by  putting  the  beer  into  a  vat  with  a  false  bottom,  and  adding,  per  barrel,  4  or  5 
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pounds  of  bops,  taken  away  after  the  first  boilings  of  tbe  worts ;  and  to  tbem  may  be 
added  about  half  a  pound  per  barrel  of  mostard-seed.  Rouse  the  beer  as  the  hops  are 
gradually  introduced^  and,  in  some  months,  the  ropiness  will  be  perfectly  cured.  The 
beer  should  be  drawn  off  from  below  the  fiUse  bottom. 

For  tbeoredcal  Tiews,  see  Fermkmtation  ;  and  for  wort-cooling  apparatus,  see 

REFUilCRATOB. 

Beeb,  Batasiam.  The  Germans  from  time  immemorial  have  been  habitually  beer 
drinkers,  and  have  exercised  much  of  their  technical  and  scientific  skill  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beer  of  many  different  kinds,  some  of  which  are  little  known  to  our  nation, 
while  one  at  least,  cailed  Bavarian,  possesses  excellent  qualities,  entitling  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  brewers  and  consumers  of  this  beverage.  The  peculiarities  in  the 
manufacture  of  Bavarian  beer  have  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most 
eminent  chemists  in  Germany,  especially  of  Professor  Liebig,  and  much  new  light 
has  thereby  been  thrown  upon  this  curious  portion  of  vegetable  chemistry. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  beers  at  present  brewed  in  Germany:— 

1.  Brown  beer  of  Merseburg ;  of  pure  barley  malt 

2.  „  „  „         and  beet-root  sugar. 
3^      „                   barley  malt,  potatoes,  and  beet-root  syrup. 

4.  „  refined  beet-root  syrup  alone. 

5.  Covent,  or  thin  beer. 

6.  Berlin  white  beer,  or  the  Champagne  of  the  north. 

7.  Broyhan,  a  famous  Hanoverian  beer. 

8.  Double  beer  of  Griinthal. 

9.  Bavarian  beer:  1.  Summer  beer;  2.  Winter  beer. 

10.  „        Bock-beer. 

11.  Wheat  Zo^er-beer  (slowly  fermented). 

12.  White  bitter  beer  of  ErUmgen. 

Considerable  interest  among  men  of  sdence,  in  favour  of  the  Bavarian  beer  process, 
bas  been  excited  ever  since  the  appearance  of  *^  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry."  In  the 
introduction  to  this  admirable  work,  he  says,  "  The  beers  of  England  and  France,  and 
for  the  most  part  those  of  Germany,  become  gradually  sour  by  contact  of  air.  This 
defect  does  not  belong  to  the  beers  of  Bavaria,  which  may  be  preserved  at  pleasure  in 
balf-full  casks,  as  well  as  fhll  ones,  without  alteration  in  the  air.  This  precious 
quality  must  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  process  employed  for  fermenting  tbe  wort, 
called  in  German  Ontergakrung,  or  fermentation  from  below ;  which  has  solved  one  of 
the  finest  theoretical  problems. 

**  Wort  is  proportionally  richer  in  soluble  gluten  than  in  sugar.  When  it  is  set  to 
ferment  by  the  ordinary  process,  it  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  yeast,  in  the  state  of  a 
thick  froth,  with  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  attached  to  it,  whereby  it  is  floated  to 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  phenomenon  is  easily  explained.  In  the  body  of  tbe 
wort,  alongside  of  particles  of  sugar  decomposing,  there  are  particles  of  gluten  being 
oxidised  at  the  same  time,  and  enveloping,  as  it  were,  the  former  particles,  whence 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  sugar  and  the  insoluble  ferment  from  the  gluten  being  simul- 
taneously produced,  should  mutually  adhere.  When  the  metamorphosis  of  the  sugar 
is  completed,  there  remains  still  a  large  quantity  of  gluten  dissolved  in  the  fermented 
liquor,  which  gluten,  in  virtue  of  its  tendency  to  appropriate  oxygen,  and  to  get 
decomposed,  induces  also  the  transformation  of  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  (vinegar). 
But  were  all  the  matters  susceptible  of  oxidisement  as  well  as  this  vinegar  ferment 
removed,  the  beer  would  thereby  lose  its  faculty  of  becoming  sour.  These  conditions 
are  duly  fulfilled  in  the  process  followed  in  Bavaria. 

**  In  that  country  the  malt-wort  is  set  to  ferment  in  open  backs,  with  an  extensive 
sur&oe,  and  placed  in  cool  cellars,  having  an  atmospheric  temperature  not  exceeding 
8<>  or  10°  a  (46i^  or  60°  F.)  The  operation  lasts  from  3  to  4  weeks ;  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged,  not  in  large  bubbles  that  burst  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
but  in  very  small  vesicles,  like  those  of  a  mineral  water,  or  of  a  liquor  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid,  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  surface  of  the  fermenting 
wort  is  always  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  is  hardly  covered 
with  froth,  and  as  all  the  yeast  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  back  under  the  form 
of  a  very  viscid  sediment,  called  in  German  Unterhefe, 

**  In  order  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  two  processes  of  fer- 
mentation, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  metamorphosis  of  gluten,  and  of  azotised 
bodies  in  general,  is  accomplished  successively  in  two  principal  periods,  and  that  it  is 
in  the  first  that  the  gluten  is  transformed  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid  into  an  insoluble 
ferment,  and  that  it  separates  alongside  of  the  carbonic  acid  proceeding  from  the 
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sugar.  This  separation  is  the  consequence  of  an  absorption  of  oxjgen.  Itis,hoi»> 
ever,  hardly  possible  to  decide  if  this  oxygen  comes  from  the  sugar,  from  the  water, 
or  even  from  an  intestine  change  of  the  gluten  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the 
oxygen  combines  directly  with  the  gluten,  to  give  it  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation,  or 
whether  it  lays  hold  of  its  hydrogen  to  form  water. 

«*  This  oxidation  of  the  gluten,  from  whichever  cause,  and  the  transformation  of  the 
sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  are  two  actions  so  correlated,  that  by  an  excla- 
sion  of  the  one,  the  other  is  immediately  stopped." 

The  superficial  ferment  ( Oberhefe  in  German)  which  covers  the  snriace  of  the  fer- 
menting works,  is  gluten  oxidised  m  a  state  of  putrefaction ;  and  the  ferment  of  deposit 
is  the  gluten  oxidised  in  a  state  of  irimacauais. 

The  surface  yeast,  or  barm,  excites  in  liquids  containing  sugar  and  gluten  the  same 
alteration  which  itself  is  undergoing,  whereby  the  sugar  and  Uie  gluten  suffer  a  rapid 
and  tumultuous  metamorphosis-  We  may  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  different  states 
of  these  two  kinds  of  yeast  by  comparing  the  superficial  to  vegetable  matters  putivfy- 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  a  marsh,  and  the  bottom  yeast  to  the  rotting  of  wood  in  a  state  of 
<fr^acaiuts,that  is,  of  slow  combustion.  The  peculiar  condition  of  the  elements  of  the 
sediment  ferment  causes  them  to  act  upon  the  elements  of  the  sugar  in  an  extremely 
slow  manner,  and  excites  the  change  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  without  that  of 
the  dissolved  gluten. 

If  to  wort  at  a  temperature  of  fh>m  46^  to  50^  F.  the  top  yeast  be  added,  a  quiet 
slow  fermentation*  is  produced,  but  one  accompanied  with  a  rising  up  of  the  mass, 
while  yeast  collects  both  at  the  surface  and  bottom  of  Uie  backs.  If  this  deposit  be 
removed  to  make  use  of  it  in  other  operations,  it  acquires  by  little  and  little  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Unterkefe,  and  becomes  incapable  of  exciting  the  phenomena  of  the  first 
fermenting  period,  causing  only,  at  59^  F.,  those  of  the  second,  namely,  sedimentary 
fermentation.  It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  the  right  Unterhefe  is  not  the  pre- 
cipitate which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  backs  in  the  ordinary  fermentation  of  beer,  but 
is  a  matter  entirely  different  Peculiar  pains  must  be  taken  to  get  it  genuine,  and  in 
a  proper  condition  at  the  commencement  Hence  the  brewers  of  Hesse  and  I'rassia, 
who  wished  to  make  Bavarian  beer,  found  it  more  to  their  interest  to  send  for  the 
article  to  Wurtzburg,  or  Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  Uian  to  prepare  it  themselves;  When 
once  the  due  primary  fermentation  has  been  established  and  well  regulated  in  a 
brewery,  abundance  of  the  true  Unterhefe  may  be  obtained  for  all  future  operations. 

In  a  wort  made  to  ferment  at  a  low  temperature  with  deposit  only,  the  presence  of 
the  Unterhefe  is  the  first  condition  essential  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the  MccAarm, 
but  it  is  not  competent  to  bring  about  the  oxidation  of  the  gluten  dissolved  in  the 
wort,  and  its  traosformation  into  an  insoluble  state.  This  change  must  be  accom- 
plished at  the  cost  of  the  atmospherical  oxygen. 

In  the  tendency  of  soluble  gluten  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  in  the  free  access  of  the 
air,  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  irimacansis  are  to  be  found.  It  is  known  thst 
*the  presence  of  oxygen  and  soluble  gluten  are  also  the  conditions  of  acetificatioo 
(vinegar  making),  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones ;  for  this  process  requires  a  tem* 
perature  of  a  certain  elevation  for  the  alcohol  to  experience  this  slow  combostion. 
Hence,  by  excluding  that  temperature,  the  combustion  (oxidation)  of  alcohol  is  ob- 
structed, while  the  gluten  alone  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  This  property 
does  not  belong  to  alcohol  at  a  low  temperature,  so  that  during  the  oxidation  in  this 
case  of  the  gluten,  the  alcohol  exists  alongside  of  it,  in  the  same  condition  as  the  gluten 
alongside  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  muted  wines.  In  wines  not  impregnated  with  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  the  oxygen  which  would  have  combined  at  the  same  time 
with  the  gluten  and  the  alcohol  does  not  seize  either  of  them  in  wines  which  have 
been  subjected  to  mutism^  but  it  unites  itoelf  to  the  sulphurous  acid  to  convert  it  into 
the  sulphuric  The  action  called  sedimentary  fermentation  is  therefore  merely  a 
simultaneous  metamorphosis  of  putrefaction  and  slow  combustion ;  Uie  sugar  and  the 
Unterhefe  putrefy,  and  the  soluble  gluten  gets  oxidised,  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxyg^en  of  the  water  and  the  sugar,  but  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  gluten  then 
falls  in  the  insoluble  state.  The  process  of  Appert  for  the  preservation  of  provisions  is 
founded  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Bavarian  process  of  fermentation,  in  which  all 
the  putrescible  matters  are  separated  by  the  intervention  of  the  air  at  a  temperature 
too  low  for  the  alcohol  to  become  oxidised.  By  removing  them  in  this  way,  the 
tendency  of  the  beer  to  grow  sour,  or  to  suffer  a  further  change,  is  prevented. 
Appert*s  method  consists  in  placing,  in  presence  of  vegetables  or  meat  which  we  wish 
to  preserve,  the  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature,  so  as  to  produce  slow  combustion,  bat 
without  putrefaction  or  even  fermentation.  By  removing  the  residuary  oxygen  after 
the  combustion  is  finished,  all  the  causes  of  an  ulterior  change  are  removed.  In  the 
sedimentary  fermentation  of  beer,  we  remove  the  matter  which  experiences  the  com- 
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1)1181100 ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  method  of  Appert,  we  remoTe  that  which 
produces  iU 

The  temperatore  at  which  fennenution  is  carried  on  has  a  Tery  marked  influence 
open  the  quantity  of  alcohol  produced.  It  is  known  that  the  juice  of  beets  set  to 
ferment  between  86^  and  95°  F.  does  not  yield  alcohol,  and  its  sugar  is  replaced  by  a 
less  oxygenated  substance,  mamiite^  and  lactic  acid,  resulting  from  the  mucilage.  In 
proportion  as  the  temperature  is  lowered  the  mannite  fermentation  diminishes.  As 
to  axotised  juices,  however,  it  is  hardly  passible  to  define' the  conditions  under  which 
the  transformation  of  the  sugar  will  take  place,  without  being  accompanied  with 
another  decomposition  which  modifies  its  products.  The  fermentation  of  beer  by 
deposit  demonstrates  that  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  a 
low  temperature,  the  metamorphosis  of  sugar  is  effected  in  a  complete  manner ;  for 
the  vessels  in  which  the  operation  is  carried  on  are  so  disposed  that  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  may  act  upon  a  surface  great  enough  to  transform  all  the  gluten  into  insoluble 
yeast,  and  thus  to  present  to  the  sugar  a  matter  constantly  undergoing  decomposition. 
The  oxidisement  of  the  dissoWed  gluten  goes  on,  but  that  of  the  alcohol  requires  a 
higher  temperatore,  whence  it  cannot  suffer  acetification,  or  conversion  into  vinesar. 

In  several  states  of  the  German  confederation,  the  fiivourable  influence  of  a  rational 
process  of  fennentation  upon  the  quality  of  the  beers  has  been  fully  recognised.  In 
the  Grand  Dnchy  t^  Hesse  considerable  premiums  were  proposed  for  the  brewing  of 
beer  according  to  the  process  pursued  in  Bavaria,  which  were  decreed  to  those  brewers 
who  were  able  to  prove  that  their  product  (neither  strong  nor  highly  hopped)  had 
kept  six  months  in  the  casks  without  becoming  at  all  sonr.  When  the  first  trials 
were  being  made,  several  thousand  barrels  were  bein^  spoiled,  till  eventually  experi- 
ence led  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  practical  conditioos  which  theory  had  foreseen 
and  prescribed. 

Neither  the  richness  in  alcohol,  nor  in  hops,  nor  both  combined,  can  hinder  ordi- 
nary beer  from  getting  tart  In  England,  says  Liebig,  an  immense  capital  is  sacri- 
ficed to  preserve  the  better  sorts  of  ale  and  porter  Arom  souring,  by  leaving  them  for 
several  years  in  enormous  tuns  quite  full,  and  very  well  closed,  while  their  tops  are 
covered  with  -sand.  This  treatment  is  identical  with  that  applied  to  wines  to  make 
them  deposit  the  wine-stone.  A  slight  transpiration  of  air  goes  on  in  this  case 
throng  the  pores  of  the  wood ;  but  the  quantity  of  asotised  matter  contained  in  the 
beer  is  so  great,  relatively  to  the  proportion  of  oxygen  admitted,  that  this  element 
cannot  act  upon  the  aloohoL  And  yet  the  beer  thus  managed  will  not  keep  sweet 
more  than  two  months  in  smaller  casks,  to  which  air  has  access.  The  grand  secret  of 
the  Munich  brewers  is  to  conduct  the  fermentation  of  the  wort  at  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture to  permit  of  the  acetification  of  the  alcohol,  and  to  cause  all  the  asotised  matters 
to  be  completely  separated  by  the  intervention  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  not  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  sugar.  It  is  only  in  March  and  October  that  the  good  store  beer 
is  begun  to  be  made  in  Bavaria. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  chemical  examination  of  the  under- 
mentioned kinds  of  Beer :— • 


Quanlity  in  100  parts  tqr  weight. 

Name  of  the  Bear. 

Analyac 

1 

Water. 

Maltextr. 

Alcohol. 

Carb.  add 

Augustine  double  beer — Munich 

8836 

8-0 

3-6 

0-14 

Kaiser. 

Solvator  beer— da    -        -        - 

87-62 

80 

4-2 

0-18 

Do. 

Bock  beer  from  the  Royal  Brew- 

88-64 

7-2 

40 

016 

Do. 

ery — do. 

Shenck  (pot)  beer,  from  a  Bava- 

92-94 

4-0 

2-9 

0-16 

Do. 

rian  country  brewery ;  a  kind 

small  beer. 

Bock  beer,  of  Brunswick,  of  the 

88-50 

6-50 

5-0 

•     . 

Balhom. 

Bavarian  kind. 

Lager  (store)  beer,  of  Brunswick, 

91-0 

5-4 

3-50 

-     • 

Otto. 

of  the  Bavarian  kind. 

Brunswick  sweet  small  beer 

84-70 

140 

130 

.     • 

Do. 

Bnmswick  mim        ... 

59-2 

39-0 

1-80 

0-1 

Kaiser. 

UakdMq  m  IfwittsA.'— The  barley  is  steeped  till  the  acrospire»  embryo^  or  seed-germ, 
seesw  to  be  quickened,  a  circumstance  denoted  by  a  swellmg  at  that  end  of  the  grain 
which  was  attached  to  the  foot-stalk,  as  also  when,  on  pressing  a  pile  between  two 
fingers  against  the  thumb  nail,  a  slight  projection  of  the  embryo  is  perceptible.    As 
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long,  however,  as  the  seed- germ  sticks  too  firm  to  the  husk,  it  has  not  heen  steeped 
enough  for  exposure  on  the  under-ground  malt-floor.  Nor  can  deficient  steeping  be 
safelj  made  up  for  afterwards  hy  sprinkling  the  malt-couch  vith  a  watering-can, 
which  is  apt  to  render  the  malting  irregular.  The  steep-water  should  he  changed  re- 
peatedly, according  to  the  degree  of  foulness  and  hardness  of  the  barley ;  first,  six 
hours  after  immersion,  having  previously  stirred  the  whole  mass  several  times ;  after- 
wards, in  winter  every  24  hours,  but  in  summer  every  12  hours.  It  loses  none  of  its 
substance  in  this  way,  whatever  vulgar  prejudice  may  think  to  the  contrary.  After 
letting  off  the  last  water  from  the  stone  cistern,  the  Bavarians  leave  the  barley  to 
drain  in  it  during  four  or  six  hours.  It  is  now  taken  out,  and  laid  on  the  couch  floor 
in  a  square  heap,  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  it  is  turned  over,  morning  and  evening, 
with  dexterity,  so  as  to  throw  the  middle  portion  upon  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  nev- 
xnade  couch.  When  the  acrospire  has  become  as  long  as  the  grain  itself,  the  malt  is 
carried  to  the  withering  (  Weikboden)  or  drying  floor,  in  the  open  air,  where  it  is  exposed 
(in  dry  weather)  during  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  being  daily  turned  over  three 
times  with  a  winnowing  shovcL  It  is  next  dried  on  a  well-constructed  cylinder  or 
flue-heated  malt-kiln,  at  a  gentle  clear  heat,  without  being  browned  in  the  slightest 
degree,  while  it  turns  friable  into  a  fine  white  meal.  Smoked  malt  is  entirely  rejected 
by  the  best  Bavarian  brewers.  Their  malt  is  dried  on  a  series  of  wove  wire  hori- 
zontal shelves,  placed  over  each  other,  up  through  whose  interstices,  or  perforations, 
streams  of  air,  heated  to  only  122^  F.,  rise,  from  the  surfaces  of  rows  of  hot  sheet- 
iron  pipe-flues,  arranged  a  little  way  below  the  shelves.  Into  these  pipes  the  smoke 
and  burned  air  of  a  little  furnace  on  the  ground  are  admitted.  The  whole  is  enclosed 
in  a  vaulted  chamber,  fh>m  whose  top  a  large  wooden  pipe  issues  for  conveying  awaj 
the  steam  from  the  drying  malt  Each  charge  of  malt  may  be  completely  dried  oo 
this  kiln  in  the  space  of  from  18  to  24  hours,  by  a  gentle  uniform  heat,  which  does 
not  ii^'ure  the  diastase  or  discolour  the  farina. 

The  malt  for  store  beer  should  be  kept  three  months  at  least  before  using  it,  and 
be  fVeed  by  rubbing  and  sifting  from  the  acrospires  before  being  sent  to  the  mill, 
where  it  should  be  crushed  pretty  fine.  The  barley  employed  is  the  best  distichm  or 
common  kind,  styled  Hordetan  vulgare. 

The  hops  are  of  the  best  and  freshest  growth  of  Bavaria,  called  the  fine  spaker^  or 
Matter  Bohemian  townhopa,  and  are  twice  as  dear  as  the  best  ordinary  hops  of  the  rest 
of  Germany.    They  are  in  such  esteem  as  to  be  exported  even  into  France. 

In  Munich  the  malt  is  moistened  slightly  12  or  16  hours  before  crushing  it,  with 
fVom  two  to  three  Maae*  of  water  for  every  bushel,  the  malt  being  well  dried,  and 
several  months  old.  The  mash- tun  into  which  the  malt  is  immediately  conveyed  is,  in 
middle-sized  breweries,  a  round  oaken  tub,  about  4^  feet  deep,  10  feet  in  diameter  at 
bottom  and  9  at  top,  outside  measure,  containing  at)OUt  6000  Berlin  quarts.  Into  this 
tun  cold  water  is  admitted  late  in  the  evening,  to  the  amount  of  25  quarts  for  each 
scheffely  or  600  quarts  for  the  26  scheffels  of  the  ground  malt,  which  are  then  shot  in 
and  stirred  about,  and  worked  well  al)out  with  the  oars  and  rakes,  till  a  uniform  paste 
is  formed  without  lumps.  It  is  left  thus  for  three  or  four  hours;  3000 quarts  of  water 
being  put  into  the  copper  and  made  to  boil ;  and  1800  quarts  are  gradually  run  dovn 
into  the  mash- tun  and  worked  about  in  it,  producing  a  mean  temperature  of  142*5  P. 
After  an  hour's  interval,  during  which  the  copper  has  t>een  kept  full,  1800  additional 
quarts  of  water  are  run  into  the  tun,  with  suitable  mashing.  The  copper  being  now 
emptied  of  water,  the  mash-mixture  from  the  tun  Is  transferred  to  it,  and  brought 
quickly  to  the  boiling  point,  with  careful  stirring  to  prevent  its  settling  on  the  bottom 
and  getting  burned,  and  it  is  kept  at  that  temperature  for  half  an  hour.  When  the 
mash  rises  by  the  ebullition,  it  needs  no  more  stirring.  This  process  is  called,  in  Ba- 
varia, boiling  the  thick  mash,  dickmauch  Kochen,  The  mash  is  next  returned  to  the 
tun,  and  well  worked  about  in  it.  A  few  barrels  of  a  thin  mash- wort  are  kept  ready 
to  be  put  into  the  copper  the  moment  it  is  emptied  of  the  thick  mash.  After  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  repose  the  portion  of  liquid  filtered  through  the  sieve  part  of  the  bottom 
of  the  tun  into  the  wort-cistern  is  put  into  the  copper,  thrown  back  boiling  hot  into 
the  mash  in  the  tun,  which  is  once  more  worked  thoroughly. 

The  copper  is  next  cleared  out,  filled  up  with  water,  which  is  made  to  boil  for  the 
after,  or  small -beer,  brewing.  After  two  hours'  settling  in  the  open  tun,  the  worts  are 
drawn  off  clear. 

Into  the  copper,  filled  up  one  foot  high  with  the  wort;  the  hops  are  introdnced,  and 
the  mixture  is  made  to  boil  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  is  called  roasting  tke 
hops.  The  rest  of  the  wort  is  now  put  into  the  copper,  and  boiled  along  with  the  n<^ 
during  at  least  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  mixture  is  then  laded  out  through 
the  hop-filter  into  the  cooling  cistejTi,  where  it  stands  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and 
*  A  DaTarian  maat  <=  li  quarta  Engllih  measure. 
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ts  exposed  upon  ftn  extensive  surface  to  natural  or  artificial  currents  of  cold  air,  so  as 
to  be  qiiicklj  cooled.  For  every  20  barrels  of  Lagerbier  there  are  allowed  10  of  small 
beer ;  so  that  30  barrels  of  wort  are  made  in  alL 

For  the  winter  or  pot  beer  the  worts  are  brought  down  to  about  59°  F.  in  the  cooler, 
and  the  beer  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  fermenting  tuns  at  fVom  54*5°  to  59°  F. ;  for 
the  saminer  or  Lagerbier,  the  worts  must  be  brought  down  in  the  cooler  to  ftrom  43"  to 
454°,  and  put  into  the  fermenting  tons  at  from  41°  to  43°  F. 

A  few  hoars  beforehand,  while  the  wort  is  still  at  the  temperature  of  63(°  F.,  a 
quantity  of  IM  must  be  made,  called  Vorstelien  (fore-aetting)  in  German,  by  mixing 
the  proportion  of  UnUrhefe  (yeast)  intended  for  the  whole  brewing  with  a  barrel  or  a 
barrel  ud  a  half  of  the  worts,  in  a  small  tub  called  the  Gakr-tiene,  stirring  them  well 
together,  so  that  they  may  immediately  rijn  into  fermentation.  This  IM  is  in  this 
state  to  be  added  to  the  worts.  The  IM  is  known  to  be  ready  when  it  is  covered 
with  a  white  froth  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  an  inch  thick,  during  which  it  must 
be  well  covered  n^  The  laige  fermenting  tun  must  in  like  manner  be  kept  covered, 
even  in  the  vault.  The  colder  the  worts,  the  more  yeast  mast  be  used.  For  the  above 
qoantity,  at 

From  57°  to  59°  F.   -        -        -        -      6  Maas  of  Unterhefe, 
„     63°  to  55°        -         -         -         .       8      „  „ 

„     48°  to  60°         -         -         -         -     10      „  „ 

„     41°  to  43°        .         -         .         .     12      „ 

Some  recommend  that  wort  for  this  kind  of  fermentation  (the  Unterg&krmg)  should 
he  set  with  the  yeast  at  from  48°  to  57°  ;  but  the  general  practice  at  Munich  is  to  set 
the  summer  or  Lagerbier  at  from  41°  to  43°  F. 

By  following  the  preceding  directions,  the  wort  in  the  tun  should,  in  the  course  of 

from  12  to  24  hours,  exhibit  a  white  froth  roand  the  rim,  and  even  a  slight  whiteness 

hi  the  middle.     After  another  12  to  24  hours,  the  froth  should  appear  in  curls ;  and, 

in  a  third  like  period,  these  curls  should  be  changed  into  a  still  higher  frothy  brownish 

mass.     In  from  24  to  48  hours  more,  the  barm  should  have  fallen  down  in  portions 

throagfa  the  beer,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  seen  in  certain  points.    In  this  case  it  may  be 

tamed  over  into  the  smaller  ripening  tuns  in  the  course  of  other  five  or  six  days. 

But  when  the  worts  have  been  set  to  ferment  at  from  41°  to  48°  F^  they  require  from 

eight  to  nine  days.    The  beer  is  transferred,  after  being  freed  (Vom  the  top  yeast  by  a 

skimmer,  by  means  of  the  stopcock  near  the  bottom  of  the  large  tun.     It  is  either 

5rst  run  into  an  intermediate  vessel,  in  order  that  the  top  and  bottom  portions  may  be 

well  mixed,  or  into  each  of  the  Lager  casks,  in  a  numbered  series,  like  quantities  of  the 

top  and  bottom  portions  are  introduced.   In  the  ripening  cellars  the  temperature  cannot 

be  too  low.  The  best  keeping  beer  can  never  be  brewed  unless  the  temperature  of  the 

worts  at  setting,  and  of  course  the  fermenting  vault,  be  as  low  as  50°  F.     In  Bavaria, 

where  this  manufacture  is  carried  on  under  government  inspectors,  a  brewing  period 

is  prescribed  by  law,  which  is,  for  the  under  fermenting  Lagerbier,  from  Michaelmas 

(29th  September)  to  St  George  (23rd  April).     From  the  latter  to  the  former  period 

the  ordinary  top-barm  beer  alone  is  to  be  made.     The  ripening  casks  mnst  not  be 

quite  fbll,  and  they  are  to  be  closed  merely  with  a  loose  bang,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 

working  over  of  uie  ferment    But  should  the  fermentation  appear  too  languid,  after 

nx  or  eight  days,  a  little  brisklv  fermenting  Lagerbier  may  be  introduced.    The  store 

Lagerbier  tans  are  not  to  be  quite  filled,  so  as  to  prevent  all  the  yeasty  particles  fhmi 

being  discharged  in  the  ripening  fermentation ;  but  the  pot  Lagerbier  tuns  must  be  made 

quite  foil,  as  this  beverage  is  intended  for  speedy  sale  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  being 

made. 

Ab  soon  as  the  summer-beer  vaults  are  charged  with  their  ripening  casks  and  with 
ice-cold  air,  they  are  closed  air-tight  with  triple  doors,  having  small  intervals  between, 
so  that  one  may  be  entered  and  shut  again  before  the  next  is  opened.  These  vaults 
are  sometimes  made  in  ranges  radiating  fVom  a  centre,  and  at  others  in  rooms  set  off 
at  right  angles  to  a  main  gallery,  so  that  in  either  case,  when  the  external  opening  is 
well  secured  witb  triple  air-tight  doors,  it  may  be  entered  at  any  time,  in  order  to  in- 
spect the  interior  iriUiout  the  admission  of  warm  air  to  the  beer-barrels.  The  wooden 
bongs  for  loosely  stopping  them  must  be  coated  with  the  proper  pitch,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  tbeir  imparting  any  acetous  ferment 

Their  government  has  taken  great  pains  to  improve  this  national  beverage,  by  en- 
coaiBging  the  growth  of  the  best  qualities  of  hops  and  barley.  The  vaults  in  which 
the  bwr  is  fermented,  ripened,  and  kept,  are  all  under  ground,  and  mostly  in  stony 
excavations  called  FeieenkeUer,  or  rock-cellars.  The  beer  is  divided  into  two  sorts, 
esUed  summer  and  wiiUer,  The  latter  is  light,  and,  being  intended  for  immediate  retail 
in  tankards,  is  termed  Schankbier,    The  other,  or  the  Lagerbier,  very  sensibly  increases 
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in  -vinous  strength  in  proportion  as  it  decreases  m  sweetness,  by  the  jndicioos  munge- 
ment  of  the  Nachgahrung^  or  fermentation  in  the  casks.  In  several  parts  of  Gennany 
a  keeping  quality  is  communicated  to  beers  by  burniog  sulphur  in  the  casks  before 
filling  them,  or  by  the  introduction  of  sulphite  of  lime ;  but  the  flaTour  thus  imparted 
is  disliked  in  Munich,  Bayreuth,  Regeusburg,  Niimberg,  Hof,  and  the  other  chief 
towns  of  Bavaria,  instead  of  which  a  preservative  virtue  is  sought  for  in  an  arooaiie 
mineral,  or  Tyrol  pitch,  with  which  the  inside  of  the  casks  are  carefully  coated,  aad 
in  which  the  ripe  beer  is  kept  and  exported.  In  December  and  January,  after  the 
casks  are  charged  with  the  summer  or  store  beer,  the  double  doors  of  the  cellara  m 
closed,  and  lumps  of  ice  are  piled  up  against  them,  to  prevent  all  access  of  warm  air. 
The  cellar  is  not  opened  till  next  August,  in  order  to  take  out  the  beer  for  consump- 
tion. In  these  circumstances  the  beer  becomes  transparent  like  champagne  wine ;  sod, 
since  but  little  carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  disengaged,  little  or  none  of  the  additioDaUy 
generated  alcohol  is  lost  by  evaporation. 

The  winter  or  jshank  (pot)  beer  is  brewed  in  the  months  of  October,  NoTemher, 
March,  and  April ;  but  the  summer  or  store-beer  in  December,  January,  and  Feh- 
ruary,  or  the  period  of  the  coldest  weather.  For  the  former  beer,  the  hopped  vorti 
are  cooled  down  only  to  from  51<>  to  65*^,  but  for  the  Utter  to  from  41®to42J0F. 
The  winter  beer  is  also  a  little  weaker  than  the  summer  beer,  being  intended  to  be 
sooner  consumed ;  since  four  bushels*  (Berlin  measure)  of  fine,  dry,  sifted  malt, of 
large  heavy  Hordeum  vulgare  distichon,  affords  seven  Eimers  of  winter  beer,  but  do( 
more  than  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  of  summer  beer.f  At  the  second  infusioo  of 
the  worts  small  beer  is  obtained  to  the  amount  of  20  quarts  for  the  above  qoaotty  of 
malt  For  the  above  quantity  of  winter  beer,  6  lbs.  of  middling  hops  are  reckooed 
sufficient  •,  but  for  the  summer  beer,  from  7  to  8  lbs.  of  the  finest  hops.  The  wiater 
beer  may  be  sent  out  to  the  publicans  in  barrels  five  days  after  the  fermentatioD  ha; 
been  completed  in  the  tuns,  and,  though  not  quite  clear,  it  will  became  so  in  the 
course  of  six  days;  yet  they  generally  do  not  serve  it  but  in  pots  for  two  or  three 
weeks ;  but  the  summer  beer  must  be  perfectly  bright  and  still  before  it  is  racked  off 
into  casks  for  sale. 

Bock  Beer  of  Bavaria.  —  This  is  a  &vourite  double-strong  beverage  of  the  belt 
lager  description,  which  is  so  named  from  causing  its  consumers  to  prance  and  minble 
about  like  a  buck  or  a  goat ; — for  the  German  word  Boek  has  both  these  meaniogs. 
It  is  merely  a  beer  having  a  specific  gravity  one-third  greater,  and  is  therefore  m»if 
with  a  third  greater  proportion  of  malt,  but  with  the  same  proportion  of  hops,  aod 
flavoured  with  a  few  coruinder  seeds.  It  has  a  somewhat  darker  colour  than  the 
general  Lagerbier,  occasionally  brownish,  tastes  less  bitter  on  account  of  the  pre- 
dominating malt,  and  is  somewhat  aromatic.  It  is  an  eminently  intoxicating  beverage. 
It  is  brewed  in  December  and  January,  and  takes  a  long  time  to  ferment  and  riperi; 
but  still  it  contains  too  large  a  quantity  of  unchanged  saccharine  matter  and  datriu 
for  its  hops,  so  that  it  tastes  too  luscious  for  habitual  topers,  and  is  drunk  only  from 
the  beginning  of  May  till  the  end  of  July,  when  the  fashion  and  appetite  ibr  it  ire 
over  for  the  year. 

Zimmermann  assumes  the  merit  of  having  introduced  Carrageen  moss  as  a  dariiier 
into  the  beer  manufacture.  He  says  that  1  ounce  of  it  is  sufficient  for  25  ^ooi  of 
beer ;  and  that  it  operates,  not  only  in  the  act  of  boilmg  with  the  hops,  but  in  diat  of 
cooling,  as  also  in  the  squares  and  backs  before  the  fermentation  has  begun.  When- 
ever ^\B  change,  however,  takes  place,  the  commixture  throws  up  the  gluten  and 
moss  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  a  black  scum,  which  is  to  be  skimmed  off,  ao  thai 
the  proper  yeast  may  not  be  soiled  with  it  It  occasions  the  separation  of  mvch  of 
the  vegetable  slime,  or  mucilage,  called  by  the  German  brewers  Peek  (pitch). 

On  the  Clarifying  or  Clearing  of  Beers. — CSarifiers  act  either  chemically,— by  being 
soluble  in  the  beer,  and  by  formmg  an  insoluble  compound  with  a  vegetable  glnten, 
and  other  viscid  vegetable  extracts :  gelatine  and  albumen,  under  one  ^pe  or  odier, 
have  been  most  used ;  the  former  for  beer,  the  latter,  as  white  of  egg,  for  wine,— or 
mechanically,  by  being  diffused  in  fine  particles  through  the  turbid  liquor,  and,  in  their 
precipitation  carrying  down  with  them  the  floating  vegetable  matters.  To  this  class 
belong  sand,  bone-black  (in  some  measure,  but  not  entirely),  and  other  such  articlci 
The  latter  means  are  very  imperfect,  and  can  take  down  only  such  matters  as  exist 
already  in  an  insoluble  state ;  of  the  former  class,  milk,  blood,  glue,  calves'-feet  jellr, 
hartshorn  shavings,  and  isinglass,  have  been  chiefly  reconmiended.  Galves**feet  jelly 
is  much  used  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  where  veal  forms  so  common  a  kind  of 
butcher-meat ;  but  in  summer  it  is  apt  to  acquire  a  putrid  taint,  and  to  impart  the 
same  to  the  beer.    In  these  islands,  isinglass  swollen  and  partly  dissolved  in  vioegtr, 

*  An  English  quarter  of  grain  ii  equtl  to  5  bushels  ($ck^l)  and  nearly  one-third  Priiuian  mcMnra. 
t  1  Kimer  Pniiiian  «  L^f  English  Imperial  Ralloni :   1  Munich  Mckeffil  is  equal  to  4  Berlin  tek^i 
1  lAh.  Munich  =b  1-235  Ene-  lbs.  Avofrd. ;  1  Lib.  Berlin  »  I  031  Ut.  Jt/oird. 
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or  lour  beer»  ii  almost  the  sole  dmrifier,  cftlled  fininn,  emploTed.  It  is  costljr, 
wheo  the  best  article  is  used;  bat  an  inferior  kind  of  isinglass  is  imported  for  the 
brewers. 

The  solvent  or  medium  through  or  with  which  it  is  administered  is  eminently  iqja- 
dieioos,  as  it  never  fails  to  inftct  the  beer  with  an  acetous  ferment.  In  German j 
their  tan  wine  has  been  used  hitherto  for  dissoMng  the  isingfatfs ;  and  this  has  also 
the  same  bad  property.  Mr.  Zimmennann  professes  to  have  discovered  an  unex- 
ceptionable solvent  in  tartaric  acid,  one  pound  of  which  dissolved  in  24  qaans  of 
water  is  capable  of  dissolying  two  pounds  of  ordinary  isinglass ;  forming  finings 
which  may  he  afterwards  diluted  with  pure  water  at  pleasure.  &ich  isinglass  imported 
from  Petersburg  into  Berlin  costo  there  only  8s.  per  IK  These  finings  are  best  added, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  the  worts  prior  to  fermentation,  as  soon  as  they  are  let  into 
the  actting-back,  or  tun,  immediately  after  adding  the  veast  to  it.  They  are  best 
administered  by  mixing  them  in  a  small  tub  with  thrice  their  volume  of  wort,  raising 
the  mixtore  into  a  froth  with  a  wbisk  {twig-bewm  in  German),  and  then  stirring  it 
into  the  worts.  The  clarifieation  becomes  manifest  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and 
when  the  fermentation  is  completed,  the  beer  will  be  as  brilliant  as  can  be  wished ; 
the  test  of  which  with  the  German  topers  is  when  they  can  read  a  newspaper  while  a 
tall  glsa^  beaker  of  beer  is  placed  between  the  paper  and  the  candle.  One  quart  of 
finings  of  the  above  strength  will  be  generally  found  adequate  to  the  clearing  of  100 
gallons  of  well-brewed  lager-beer,  though  it  will  be  surer  to  use  doable  that  pro- 
portion of  finings.  The  Carrageen  moss,  as  finings,  is  to  be  cut  in  fine  shreds,  thrown 
into  the  boiling  thin  wort,  when  the  flocks  begin  to  separate,  and  before  adding  the 
hops;  after  which  the  boiling  is  continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hoars;  as 
need  be.  The  clarifying  with  this  kind  of  finings  takes  place  in  the  cooler,  so  that  a 
limpid  wort  may  be  drawn  off  into  the  fermenting  back. 

Berlin.  White  orPaie  Beer(  WetMS'bier'). — This  is  the  truly  national  beverage  of  Prussia 
Proper.  It  is  brewed  firom  I  part  of  barley  malt  and  5  parts  of  wheat  malt,  mingled, 
moistened*  and  coarsely  crashed  between  rollers.  This  mixture  is  worked  up  first 
with  water  at  95°  F.,  in  the  proportion  of  80  quarts  per  tcheffel  of  the  malt,  to  which 
pasty  mixtore  70  quarts  of  boiling  water  are  forthwith  added,  and  the  whole  is  mashed 
In  the  tun.  After  it  has  been  left  here  a  little  to  settle,  a  portion  of  the  thin  liquor  is 
drawn  off  by  the  tap,  transferred  to  the  copper,  and  then  for  each  bushel  of  malt  there 
is  added  to  it  a  decoction  of  half  a  pound  of  Altmark  hops  separately  prepared.  This 
bopped  wort,  after  half  an  honr*s  boiling,  is  turned  back  with  the  hops  into  the  mash- 
ton,  of  which  the  temperature  should  now  be  162^°  F.,  but  not  more.  In  half  an  hour 
the  wort  is  tabe  drawn  off  from  the  grains,  and  pumped  into  the  cooler.  The  grains 
are  afterwards  mashed  with  from  40  to  50  quarts  of  boiling  water  per  scheffel  of  malt, 
and  this  infusion  is  drawn  off  and  added  to  the  former  worts.  The  whole  mixture  is 
set  at  66°  F.,  with  a  due  proportion  of  top  yeast  or  ordinary  barm,  and  very  mode- 
rately fermented. 

Potato  Beer.— The  potatoes  being  well  washed  are  to  be  rubbed  down  to  a  pulp  by 
such  a  grating  cylinder  machine  as  is  represented  in  Ji^.  1 57  (p.  290),  where  a  is  the 
hopper  for  receiving  the  roots  (whether  potato  or  beet,  as  m  the  French  sugar  factories); 
6  is  the  crashing  and  grinding  drum ;  c,  the  handle  for  turningthe  spur-wheel  <f,  which 
drives  the  pinion  c;  and  the  fly-wheel/;  y.  A,  is  the  firamc.  The  dotted  lines  above  c 
are  the  colander  through  which  the  pulp  passes.  For  every  tcheffel  of  potatoes  80 
qoarts  of  water  are  to  be  put  with  them  into  the  copper,  and  made  to  boiL 

Crashed  malt,  to  the  amount  of  12  acheffeU,  is  to  be  well  worked  about  in  the  mash- 
ton  with  860  quarts,  or  90  gallons  (English),  of  cold  water,  to  a  thick  pap,  and  then 
840  additional  quarts,  or  aboat  6  barrels  (English),  of  cold  water  are  to  be  succes- 
sively introduced  with  constant  stirring,  and  1^  to  stand  an  hour  at  rest 

The  potatoes  having  been  meanwhile  boiled  to  a  fine  starch  paste,  the  whole  malt- 
mash,  tliin  and  thick,  is  to  be  speedily  laded  into  the  copper,  and  the  mixtore  in  it  is 
to  be  well  stirred  for  an  hour,  taking  care  to  keep  the  temperature  at  fh>m  144°  to 
156°  F.  all  the  time,  in  order  that  the  diastase  of  the  malt  may  convert  the  starch 
present  in  the  two  substances  into  sugar  and  dextrine.  This  transformation  is  made 
noanifest  by  the  white  pasty  liquid  becoming  transparent  and  thin.  Whenever  this 
happens  the  fire  is  to  be  raised,  to  make  the  mash  boil,  and  to  keep  it  at  this  heat  for 
10  minutes.  The  fire  is  then  withdrawn,  the  contents  of  the  copper,  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred mto  the  mash,  worked  well  there,  and  left  to  settle  for  half  an  hoor ;  daring 
which  time  the  copper  is  to  be  washed  out,  and  quickly  charged  once  more  with 
boiliog  water. 

The  clear  wort  is  to  be  drawn  off  from  the  tun,  as  usual,  and  boiled  as  soon  as 

possible  with  the  due  proportion  of  hops ;  and  the  boiling  water  mar  be  added  in  any 

desired  quantity  to  the  drained  mash,  for  the  second  mashing.     Wort  made  in  this 

way  is  tud  to  have  no  flavour  whatever  of  the  potato,  and  to  clarify  more  easily 

Vol.  L  U 
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than  malt-wort,  fh>m  its  contuning  a  smaller  proportion  of  glaten  relatiTely  to  that 
of  saccharam. 


A  scheffel  of  good  mealy  potatoes  affords  from  26  to  27(  Il«.  of  thick  well-boiled 
sjmp,  of  the  density  of  86^  Baum^  (see  Abeometer)  ;  and  26  lbs.  of  such  syrop  tre 
equivalent  to  a  xheffd  of  malt  in  saccharine  strength.  Zimmermann  thinks  beer  lo 
brewed  fhim  potatoes  quite  equal,  at  least,  if  not  superior,  to  pure  malt  beer,  both  in 
appearance  and  quality. 

Fig,  158  is  the  stopcock  used  in  Bavaria  for  bottling  heer. 


158 
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1     I     1     1 

•   1    1    1 

^ZL. 

nmenan. 

J«na. 

Doable  Jena. 

3-168 

0-048 

4-485 

92-299 

2-567 

0-020 

7-316 

90-097 

3-096 

0-079 

7-072 

89-753 

3-018 

0-045 

6144 

90-793 

2-080 

0-028 

7-153 

90-739 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

lOOHKK) 

Under  the  term  extract,  in  these  analyiee,  is  meant  a  mixture  of  starch,  sugar,  dex- 
trine, betie  aeU,  Tarioiis  salts,  certain  extraetiTe  and  aromatic  parts  of  the  hop,  gluten, 
and  fttty  matter. 

Tbe  quantity  of  beer  and  ale  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  in  1850 
to  182^0  barrcte,  and  in  1851  to  191,639 ;  the  declared  Taloe  being  respectifely 
558,794iL,  and  577,874^ 

In  1856  ve  Imported,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  retoms. 


Of  Mom 160 

„  Spmee 63,486 

„   Ale 11,477 


While  the  Exportt  in  1856  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  as  fbUows  :— 


Cooutriet  to  wMch  lenC. 


Barrels. 


Declared  real  Value. 


To  Rosria,  Northern  ports  .        .        -        - 
„  Crimea         ------ 

f,  Prussia  •-«--- 
„  tbe  Hanae  Towns         .... 

„  France 

„  Torkey 

»  Java    

„  China  (exdnsiTe  of  Hong  Kong)  • 

«  Cuba 

„  United  States 

„  Braxil 

„  Unignay  (Mont6  Video)  -  -  . 
„  Booios  Ayres      ..... 

„  Chili 

n  Pern 

„  Channel  Islands   .        .        -        -        - 

„  Malta 

n  British  Possessions  in  Sooth  Africa 
„  Manritins     -.---- 
„  Aden  -..---- 
„  British  East  Indies        -        .        .        - 

„  Hong  Kong 

„  Aostralia  ..---- 
„  British  North  America-  .  .  • 
n  British  West  India    Islands,  including 

British  Guiana 

„  other  comtries     -        .        .        .        - 


2,256 
3,274 
2,624 
3,633 
4,601 

11,829 

689 

987 

4,814 

31,765 
7,424 
684 
1,705 
2,448 
1,836 
3,533 
1,979 
7,298 
3,368 
2,176 

99,997 

2,131 

169,811 

7,951 

19,194 
12,405 

410,412 


£  8,044 
12,738 

8,658 
12,463 
16,789 
42.779 

2,975 

4,024 

18,443 

1^10,067 

31,145 

3,150 

7,074 
10,182 

7,567 
10,088 

8,020 
30,340 

9,768 

3,927 
283,604 

8,596 

629,965 

31,694 

62,954 
51,040 

£1,474,844 
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Our  Exportation  of  Ale  and  Porter  of  all  kinds,  in  1857,  bong  as  follows  :— 


Countries  to  which  tent 


Barralf. 


Declared  Yalue. 


To  United  States 
„  Brazil - 

„  British  West  Indies 
„        „      East  Indies 
„   Australia     - 
„  other  countries     - 


86,020 
13,934 
20,413 
82,899 
198,049 
93,666 


£114,386 

59,782 

69,278 

267,389 

746,740 

334,049 


434,981 


£1,591,626 


BEES*  WAX.  The  solid  matter  forming  the  cells  of  the  honey-comh»  secreted^ 
according  to  Hnber,  by  an  organ  situated  in  the  abdomen  of  the  bee.    See  Wax. 

BEET  ROOT.  {^Betterave,  Fr.;  rothe  Rube,  Germ.)  The  large  fleshy  rootof  th« 
beet,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Beta.  There  are  two  distinct  species  cultivated,  esch 
containing  seTcral  varieties.  One  called  Hortensis,  producing  succulent  leaves  only ;  the 
other,  the  Vtdgaris,  distinguished  by  its  long  fleshy  root  The  variety  of  the  Viigarisy 
known  as  the  red  beet,  is  much  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  used  as  a  vegetable. 
The  white  beet  is  in  much  repute  in  Belgium  and  France  for  the  nianufiictnre  of 
sugar.    See  Sugar. 

The  common  field  beet,  for  cattle,  which  has  been  long  known  in  Germany,  vu 
introduced  into  England  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century;  and  its  introductioD 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  late  Dr.  Lettsom,  a  physician  of  great  repute,  and  one 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  German  name  is  mangold  wwrzd,  or  mangold  root,  bot 
is  commonly  pronounced  mangel  wurzeU  which  means  scarcity  root;  and,  by  a  stnnge 
translation,  it  is  called  in  French  racine  d'abondance,  or  toot  of  plenty,  as  well  u 
racine  de  disette,  or  root  of  scarcity.  The  name  fidd  beet  is  much  more  appropriate. 
— Penny  Cychpadia, 


The  analyeea  of  Way  and  Ogston  give  the  following  i 
the  Beet  Root,  and  the  Analysis  of  Gr\ 


\  for  two  Varietia  vf 
ifor  another. 


Yellow  Globe 
Mangold  Wunel. 

Long  Red 
Mangold  Wanel. 

1 
RedB«t.t 

1 

Root. 

Leaves. 

Ropt. 

Leavet. 

ROOT,     i 

Potassa 

25*54 

8*34 

21-68 

27-90 

5110 

Soda 

1908 

12-21 

313 

3-01 

Lime      ..... 

1-78 

8-72 

1-90 

8-17 

2-45 

Magnesia        .... 
Sesquiozide  of  Iron 

1-75 

9-84 

1-79 

7-03 

2-94 

0-74 

1-46 

0-52 

0*96 

0-35 

Sulphuric  Acid        ... 

3-68 

6-54 

314 

4-60 

3-31 

Silica 

2-22 

2-35 

1-40 

2-26 

019 

Carbonic  Acid         ... 

1814 

6-92 

15-23 

6-45 

Phosphoric  Acid     -        .        . 

4-49 

6-89 

1-65 

519 

10-77 

Chloride  of  Sodium - 
Total  amount 

24  64 

37-66 

49-51 

34-39 

17-04 

99-96 

99-95 

99-95 

99-96 

99-99 

Per-centage  of  ash  in  the  dry 

substance     .... 

11-32 

14*00 

710 

17-90 

7-8 

Per-centage  of  ash  in  the  fresh 

substance     -        .        .        . 

1-02 

1-40 

0-64 

1-79 

The  quantity  of  beet  root  used  in  the  Zollverein  States  of  Germany  in  the  maanftc- 
ture  of  sugar  was  as  follows  :«- 

Centnen. 
-         -         -     11.525,678 

-  16,000,000 

-  20.000,000 


For  the  year  1849--50 
„  1850-51 

„  1851-52 


The  centner  varies,  in  different  localities,  from  100  to  112  avoirdupois  pounds. 
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BELLADONA.     (Bettedame,  Fr.)    The  Airopa  Bdladtma,  or  deadly  nightshade. 

BELL  METAL,  an  alloj  of  copper  and  tin.    See  Cofpeb. 

BELI^METAL  ORE.   Sulphide  of  Tin.    {Etain  ndphari,  Haiky;  Zinnkiet,  Hans- 

um.) 

The  eompoaition  of  the  ordinary  yariety  of  this  ore  ia, 

Copper 8(H) 

Iron       -        M        -        -        -        -  12*0 

Tin 26-5 

Solphnr 30-5 

99-0 

It  is  found  in  many  of  the  Cornish  mines,  and  especially  at  those  of  Cam  Brea. 

BELLOWS.     See  Metaixcrot. 

BELLS.  Church  bells  are  said  to  have  been  originated  in  Italy ;  but  bells  were  cer- 
tainly east  al  a  rery  early  period  in  the  East  They  were  evidently  used  by  the  ancient 
Egypidansy  and  at  a  very  early  date  amongst  the  Chinese.  All  the  more  celebrated 
bella  are  manu&ctured  of  bronse,  or  bell-metal  (these  alloys  are  described  under  their 
respective  head8> 

The  following  are  the  weights  of  a  few  of  the  large&t  bells : — 

Ibf. 

The  great  bell  of  Moscow        .        .        «  443,772 

The  bell  of  St  Ivan        .        .        «        •  127,836 

Another  bell  in  the  same  city  -        .        .  39,827 

Ditto                  ditto,  cast  in  1819     *        •  112,000 

The  bell  in  the  cathedral,  Paris       •        -  38,800 

Ditto                   ditto         Yienoa    -        -  39,648 

The  bell  in  the  church  at  Erfurt      -        •  30,800 

Great  Tom  of  Oxford     -        .        .        .  17,000 

Ditto                Lincohi     ....  9,894 

The  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  London         -        -  8,400 

The  Big  Ben  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  having  proved  a  fidlure,  evidently 
from  defective  casting,  the  broken  fragments  of  the  metal  presenting  great  inequalities, 
and  exhibiting  a  very  porous  structure,  requires  no  special  notices  of  the  bell  which 
is  to  soeceed  it,  we  know  as  yet  nothing.  Mr.  Dennison,  to  whom  Government 
intmsted  the  constmction  of  the  belt,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  form  of 
bc^s  in  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution : — 

**  Now,  from  these  and  other  experiments^  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  bells 
of  the  common  and  well-known  shape,  with  a  thick  lip  or  sound  bow,  are  the  most 
effective  known  instruments  for  producing  a  loud  and  musical  sound,  such  as  you 
want  when  you  erect  a  large  public  clock,  or  put  up  a  peal  of  church  bells.  And  I 
confess,  also,  that  after  trying,  at  Messrs.  Warners*,  a  number  of  experiments  with 
bells  of  the  usual  general  form,  but  with  various  deviation  in  the  details,  I  am  equally 
sadflfied  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  deviating  materially  from  the  estal^ 
lished  proportions  of  the  best  old  bells.  And  I  think  it  is  some  confirmation  of  my 
views  to  tdl  you  that  Professor  Wheatstone,  having  been  commissioned  by  the  Board 
of  Works  wiUi  Sir  C.  Barry,  on  his  own  suggestion,  to  collect  information  at  the  late 
Paris  Exhibition  respecting  the  most  esteemed  chimes  in  France  and  Belgium,  and 
whether  there  are  in  those  countries  makers  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  the  art, 
or  who  have  applied  the  discoveries  of  science  to  the  improvement  of  bells,  or  to 
efficiaU  tubttUutetfor  ihem,  has  come  back  with  the  conclusion  that  90  such  efficient 
sobfititutes  have  been  discovered ;  nor  is  there  an^  known  improvement  on  the  estab- 
liahed  mode  and  materials  for  casting  them.  Sir  C.  Barry  and  he,  indeed,  seem  to 
have  been  rather  impressed  with  the  merits  of  the  cast-steel  bells,  which  you  have 
seen  noticed  in  the  newspapers.  I  have  not  heard  them  myself,  but  I  have  heard 
SQch  condemnation  of  their  harshness  of  sound  from  other  persons,  of  probably  more 
.  experience  in  such  matters,  that  I  do  not  the  least  believe  in  their  being  received 
generaUy  as  an  efficient  (though  they  may  be  a  cheap)  substitute  fbr  the  more 
expensive  compound  of  copper  and  tin ;  and,  on  the  whole,  that  seems  to  be  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone's  opinion  also.*' 

In  1856,  we  exported  of  Bells  and  Bell  Metal  : — 

Cwti.  Declared  Value.  » 

315 £2267 
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BENGAL  STRIPES.  OinghamB ;  a  kind  of  cotton  doth  woven  with  ooloared 
stripes,  so  called  from  the  coloured  cottons  which  we  formerlj  imported  from 
Bengal. 

BEN  NUTS.  (Ben  noix,  Fr. ;  SaHmusae,  Germ.)  The  tree  which  ftimishes  these 
nute  is  the  Ouitandina  moringa  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  India,  Ceylon,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt. 

BEN  OIL.  The  oil  of  ben,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  decorticated  nuts,  ii 
said  to  be  fitr  less  liable  than  other  oils  to  become  rancid,  and  hence  it  is  moch 
used  by  watchmakers.  At  a  low  temperature,  the  oil  of  ben  separates  into  two 
parts  —  one  solid  and  one  fluid;  the  latter  only  is  used  for  watch- work.  On  accoont 
of  its  freedom  from  rancidity,  oil  of  ben  is  used  by  Parisian  perfumers  to  fonn  the 
basis  of  the  httiles  antiques  of  tuberose,  jasmin,  &c    See  OnA 

BENZ IDINE.  (C**  R^  N*)  An  alkali,  discoTcred  by  Zinin,  in  acting  with  reducing 
agents  on  arzobenaide  and  azozibenaide. — C.  G.  W. 

BENZOIN,  or  BENJAMIN.  (Benjoin,  Ft.;  Benzde,  Germ.)  A  species  of  resin, 
used  chiefly  in  perfumery ;  improperly  called  a  gum,  since  it  is  quite  insoluble  in 
water.  It  is  extracted  by  incision  Arom  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  Styrax  benxom, 
or  Lithocarpue  benzoin^  which  grows  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Santa  Fe,  and  in  the  kingdom 
of  Siam.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  Decandria  numogynia  of  Linnaeus  and  the  natoral 
family  of  the  Ebenacea,  The  benzoin  flows  in  small  quantities  spontaneously  from 
the  tre^ ;  but  it  is  collected  by  making  incisions  in  the  stem,  just  below  where  flie 
branches  are  given  off,  as  soon  as  the  tree  has  attained  an  age  of  five  or  six  yesis. 
These  incisions  are  repeated  each  year  for  about  twelve  years,  when  the  tree  becomes 
exhausted.  The  resin  flows  out  as  a  white  fluid.  It  hardens  readily  in  the  air,  aod 
comes  to  us  in  brittle  masses,  whose  fracture  presents  a  mixture  of  red,  brown,  and 
white  grains  of  various  sizes,  which,  when  white,  and  of  a  certain  shape,  have  been 
called  amygdaloid,  from  their  resemblance  to  almonds  The  ben2oe  in  eortie  is  ytrj 
impure,  containing  portions  of  wood  and  bark. 

The  fracture  of  benzoin  is  conchoidal,  and  its  lustre  greasy,  its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1*063  to  1'092.  It  has  an  agreeable  smell,  somewhat  like  vanilla,  which 
is  most  manifest  when  it  is  ground.  It  enters  into  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then 
exhales  a  white  smoke,  which  may  be  condensed  into  the  acicnlar  crystals  of  benioie 
acid,  of  which  it  contains  18  parts  in  the  hundred.  Ether  does  not  dissolve  benzoin 
completely.    The  fat  and  volatile  oils  dissolve  very  little  of  it 

Unverdorben  has  found  in  benzoin,  besides  benzoic  acid  and  a  little  volntile  oil,  no 
less  than  three  different  kinds  of  resin,  none  of  which  has,  however,  been  tnnied,  ss 
yet,  to  any  use  in  the  arts.  • 

Benzoin  is  principally  used  in  perfumery ;  it  enters  into  a  number  of  preparatiooi^ 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  fumigating  pastilles,  fumigating  cloves  (called  slso 
nails),  poudre  i  la  mar6chale,  &c  The  alcoholic  tincture,  mixed  with  SO  parts  of 
rose-water,  forms  the  cosmetic  virginal  milk.  Boizoin  enters  also  into  the  composi- 
tion of  certain  varnishes  employed  for  snuff-boxes  and  walking-sticks,  in  order  to 
give  these  objects  an  agreeable  smell  when  they  become  heat^  in  the  hand.  It  is 
likewise  added  to  the  spirituous  solution  of  isinglass,  with  which  the  best  cooit-pUster 
is  made. 

BENZOIC  ACID.  (C^^H^O")  This  acid  may  be  obtained  by  placing  bensom 
powdered  with  sand  in  an  evaporating  basin,  and  above  it  a  paper  cap ;  on  applying 
heat  carefully  to  the  sand,  acid  vapours  arise  from  the  resin,  and  they  are  deposited  in 
the  form  of  fine  light  crystals  with  the  paper  cap.  Stolze  recommends  the  following 
process  for  extracting  the  acid : — The  resin  is  to  be  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  akohol, 
the  solution  is  to  be  mtroduced  into  a  retort,  and  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  dilute  alcohol  is  to  be  gradually  added  to  it,  till  the  flree  acid  be  neutralised ; 
and  then  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  double  the  weight  of  the  benzoin  is  to  be  poured 
in.  The  alcoh9l  being  drawn  off  by  distillation,  the  remaining  liquor  eontaus  the 
acid,  and  the  resin  floating  upon  it  may  be  skimmed  off  and  washed,  when  its  weight 
will  be  found  to  amount  to  about  80  per  cent  of  the  raw  materiaL  The  bensoin  con- 
tains traces  of  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  at  least  through  the 
agency  of  carbonate  of  potash.  There  are  several  other  methods  tor  ohtaming 
benzoic  acid,  described  in  Urc's  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry."  Benzoic  acid  has  no 
special  use  in  the  arts. 

BENZOLE.  Syn,  Benzine,  benzene,  benzol,  hydruret  of  phenyle  (C>^H">.  Tbe  * 
more  volatile  portion  of  coal  naphtha  has  been  shown  by  Mansfield  to  conast  chiefly 
of  this  substance.  It  is  produced  in  a  great  number  of  reactions  in  which  organic 
bodies  are  exposed  to  high  temperatures.  It  may  at  once  be  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity  by  distilling  benzoic  acid  with  excess  of  quicklime.  The  lime  acts  by 
removing  two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  fh>m  the  benzoic  acid.  The  method  of 
obtaining  benzole  from  coal  naphtha  will  be  found  fully  described  under  the  head  of 
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Kafhtbi.  Coal.  Beniole  la  also  contained  in  considerable  qoantity  in  bone  oil ;  bat 
it  is  aeeompanied  by  peculiar  nitrogenised  volatile  finids,  whicb  are  difficoU  of  re- 
movaL  The  latter,  owing  to  their  ])owerful  and  fetid  odour,  gratly  injure  the  quality 
of  the  bone-oil  be&xole.  Benaole  is  an  exceedingly  volatile  flnid,  boiling  at  ordinary 
preasnres  at  187*^  F.  Its  density  is  0-850.  Owing  to  the  levity  of  bensole  being  re- 
garded by  manaftcturers  as  a  proof  of  its  pority,  it  is  not  nncommon  to  find  it  adul- 
terated with  the  naphtha  from  the  Torbanehill  mineral,  or  Boghead  coal,  which  has  a 
density  as  low  as  0750.  Any  bensole  having  a  lower  density  than  0*850  is  impure. 
Benzole  is  excessively  inflammable,  and  its  vapour  mixed  with  air  is  explosive. 
Numerous  lives  have  been  lost  owing  to  these  properties,  among  them  that  of  Mr. 
Mansflrid,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  investigation  on  coal  naphtha. 
Bensole  is  greatly  used  in  commerce,  owing  to  its  valuable  solvent  properties.  It  dis- 
solves caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha  readily,  and,  on  evaporation,  leaves  them  in  a 
state  well  adapted  for  waterproofing  and  many  other  purposes.  Its  power  of  dissolving 
fiuty,  oily,  and  other  greasy  matters,  has  caused  it  to  become  an  article  of  commerce 
under  the  name  of  benzoline.  It  readily  extracts  grease  even  from  the  most  delicate 
&bric8,  and,  as  it  soon,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  evaporates  totally  away,  no  odour 
remains  to  betray  the  &ct  of  its  having  been  used.  It  dissolves  readily  in  very  strong 
nitric  acid,  and,  on  the  addition  of  water,  it  is  precipitated  as  a  heavy  oil,  having  the 
compontion  C"H*NO'.  The  latter  compound  is  nitrobenzole ;  it  is  regarded  as  ben- 
zole io  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  hyponitric  acid.  Nitroben- 
zole, in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity,  is  a  pale-yellow  oil,  having  a  sweetish  taste,  and 
an  odour  greatly  resembling  bitter  almondlB.  Owing  to  its  comparative  cheapness, 
it  is  employed  in  perfumery.  Nitrobenzole  can  be  prepared  with  nitric  acid  of  mode- 
rate strength,  such  as  is  ordinarily  obtained  in  commerce ;  but  it  then  become  neces- 
sary to  distil  the  add  and  the  hydrocarbon  together  'several  times.  The  product  so 
obtained  is  darker  in  colour,  and  in  other  respects  inferior  to  that  obtained  with  highly 
concentrated  acid.  By  treatment  with  acetate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  nitrobenzole 
becomes  transformed  into  aniline.  This  change  may  be  effected,  but  far  less  conve- 
niently, by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  Benzole  is  extremely  valuable  in  many 
operations  of  manufacturing  chemistry.  It  dissolves  several  alkaloids,  and,  on  evapo- 
ration, leaves  them  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  dissolves  quinine,  but  not  cinchonine,  and 
may  therefore  be  employed  as  a  means  of  separation.  Morphia  and  strychnine  are 
also  dissolved  by  it,  but  not  in  great  quantity.  To  obtain  many  natural  alkaloids 
existing  in  plants,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  digest  the  dry  extraet  with  caustic  potash 
and  then  with  benzole.  The  latter  is  to  be  decanted,  and  then  distilled  off  on  a  water- 
bath.  The  alkaloid  will  be  left  behind  in  a  state  well  adapted  for  crystallisation  or 
other  means  of  pnrification.  Benzole  is  bccommg  much  used  as  a  solvent  in 
researches  in  orguiic  chemistry.  Many  substances,  such  as  chrysene  and  bichloride 
of  naphthaline,  crystallise  better  firom  benzole  than  from  any  other  solvent. 

Benzole  may  be  employed  in  many  ways  for  illuminating  purposes.  It  is  so  easily 
inflamed  that  great  care  is  necessary  in  using  it.  It  does  not  require  a  wick  to  enable 
it  to  bom.  If  poured,  even  on  an  umnfiammable  surface  and  a  light  be  applied,  it  takes 
fire  like  a  train  of  gunpowder,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame,  emitting  dense  clouds 
of  smoke,  whieh,  soon  condensing  mto  soot,  presently  fall  in  a  shower  of  blacks.  Even 
on  the  sarfiMC  of  water  it  boms  as  flreely  as  anywhere  else.  If  a  drachm  or  two  be 
poured  on  water  contained  in  a  pan,  and  a  pellet  of  potassium  be  thrown  in,  the  ben- 
sole inflames,  and  rises  in  a  column  of  flame  of  considerable  height.  A  method  of 
destroying  enemies'  shipping  has  been  founded  on  this  principle.  In  consequence  of 
the  smoky  nature  of  the  flame  of  benzole  (cansed  by  the  comparatively  larger  per- 
centage of  carbon),  it  is  often  convenient  to  bum  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of 
benzole  and  two  volumes  of  alcohd.  A  stream  of  air  driven  through  benzole 
becomes  so  inflammable  as  to  serve  for  the  purposes  of  illumination.  For  this  mode 
of  udng  the  hydrocarbon,  it  should  be  kept  slightly  warm  to  assist  its  vaporisation. 
A  machine  on  this  principle,  of  American  mvention,  has  been  employed  to  illuminate 
houses.  The  air  is  driven  through  the  benzole  by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  the 
motive  power  being  a  descending  weight 

When  quite  pure,  benzole  fVeeSes  at  32^  to  a  beautifid  snow  white  substance,  resem- 
bling camphor.  The  mats  retains  the  solid  form  until  a  temperature  of  40^  or  41^  is 
veachcd.  This  property  of  solidifying  under  the  influence  of  cold  may  be  made 
use  of  to  produce  pure  benzole  from  the  more  volatile  portion  of  coal  naphtha.  To 
obtain  it  perfectly  pure,  it  should  be  fh)zen  at  least  three  times,  the  portion  not 
solidifying  being  removed  by  filtration  through  calico.  The  Qnfh>sen  portion  con- 
tains hydroearbons,  homolo^ons  with  olefiant  gas. 

Benzole  dissolves  f^  iodme  and  bromine,  and  has  even  been  used  in  analysis  to 
separate  them  fh>m  kelp  and  other  substances  containing  them.  They  must  of  course 
be  set  free  before  acting  with  the  hydrocarbon.     The  presence  of  benzole  in  mixtures 
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may  easily  be  demonstrated,  even  when  present  in  very  small  quantity,  by  oonycrtiog 
it  into  aniline,  and  obtaining  the  characteristic  reaction  with  chloride  of  lime.  For 
this  purpose  the  mixture  is  to  be  dissolved  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  the  nitro- 
benzole  precipitated  by  water.  The  fluid  is  then  agitated  with  ether,  which  dissolves 
the  nitrocompound.  The  ethereal  solution  is  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol  and 
hydrochloric  acid :  a  little  granulated  zinc  being  added,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and,  bj 
acting  in  a  nascent  state  on  the  nitro-compound,  reduces  it  to  the  state  of  amline.  The 
base  is  then  to  be  separated  by  an  excess  of  potash,  and  the  alkaline  fluid  is  shakes 
with  ether  to  dissolve  the  base.  The  ethereal  fluid  being  evaporated,  leaves  the  anilme. 
On  adding  water  and  then  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  poiple 
colour  indicative  of  aniline  is  inunediately  produced.  (Hofmann.)  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  by  this  process  detected  minute  traces  of  benzole  in  mixtores  oonsistiBg 
almost  entirely  of  homologues  of  oleflant  gas. — C.  G.  W. 

BERBERINE.  (CH^NO**)  A  veoetable  alkaloid,  which  appears  to  be  the 
colouring  principle  of  the  barberry  {Berberis  vvlgaris) ;  it  is  also  found  in  Colombo 
root  ( Coceulua  palmatua),—C.  G,  W. 

BERGAMOT.  (BergamoU,  Fr.)  The  Citnu  bergamia,  a  citron  cultiTSted  in 
the  centre  and  south  of  Europe.  By  distillation  flrom  the  rind  of  the  fruit  is  obtained 
the  well-known  essence  of  bergamot.  This  essential  oil  and  the  fruit  are  principallj 
obtained  from  Florence  and  Portugal     See  Oils,  Essential. 

BERGAMOT.  A  coarse  tapestry,  said  to  have  been  invented  at  Basamo,  in 
Italy,  made  of  ox  and  goaU'  hur,  with  cotton  or  hemp. 

BERLIN  BLUE.     A  fine  variety  of  the  Prussian  blue  (which  m«). 

BERRY.  The  term  is  commonly  applied,  not  only  to  small  friiit,  but  in  some  eases 
to  seeds.  The  following  is  Professor  Lindley*s  definition  of  a  berry  : — *'  A  soccolent 
or  pulpy  fruit  containing  naked  seeds,  or,  in  more  technical  language,  a  succulent  or 
pulpy  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel  without  valves,  containing  several  seeds,  which  are 
naked,  that  is,  which  have  no  covering  but  the  pulp  and  nnd.  It  is  commonly  roosd 
or  oval.  But  in  popular  language,  berry  extends  onl^  to  smaller  fruits,  as  strawbeny, 
gooseberry,  &c.,  containing  seeds  or  granules.  An  mdehiscent  pulpy  pericarp,  many 
celled  and  many  seeded ;  the  attachment  of  the  seeds  lost  at  maturity,  and  the  seeds 
remaining  scattered  in  the  pulp." 

Berries  are  used  in  some  of  the  processes  of  manufacture,  bat  they  are  not  of  much 
importance. 

Bay  Berries, — The  fruit  of  the  Laurua  nobilis,  or  the  sweet  bay.  Both  the  leaves 
and  the  fruit  are  employed  as  flavourings.  A  volatile  oil,  the  oil  of  sweet  Aoy,  is 
obtained  by  distillation  with  water;  and  a  fixed  oil,  by  bruising  the  berries,  and 
boiling  them  for  some  hours  in  water  >,  this  oil,  called  also  Laurel  fat,  is  imported 
from  Italy. 

Turkey  Ydlow  Berries, — The  unripe  fruit  of  the  Rhamnus  infectorims.  They  arc 
used  in  calico  printing,  producing  a  lively  but  fugitive  yellow  colour. 

Persian  Yellow  Berries,  —  These  are  said  to  be  produced  by  the  same  species  of 
plant ;  but  the  colour  is  considered  more  permanent,  and  they  fetch  higher  prices. 

Berries  of  Avignon,.  —  Another  name  given  to  the  Turkey  and  Persian  berries. 

Juniper  Berries. —  The  firuit  of  the  Juniperus  communis,  lliey  are  chiefly  used  ftr 
flavouring  gin  and  some  spirituous  cordials,  and  in  the  preparation  of  some  phanoa- 
centical  articles,  as  the  oil  of  juniper  and  the  compound  spirits  of  juniper. 

Bear  Berry, — The  fhiit  of  the  Uva  ursi.     The  leaves  only  are  used  medicinally. 

MyroboUuu, — The  fruit  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  India.  It  has  a  pale-yellow  colour 
when  new,  but  becomes  darker  b^  age,  and  then  resembles  dried  plums.  It  cootains 
tannin,  and  has  hence  been  used  m  dyeing. 

In  1856  we  imported:  — 


Cwts. 

Computed 
Real  Value 

Berries - 

-Bay    -        -        - 

59 

ff 

Juniper 

-     12,364 

M 

Myrobolan 

-  170,252 

»» 

Yellow:  — 

»» 

Turkey  Proper 

-       6,751     - 

-     jgl6,540 

»» 

Other  variet  es 

17     - 

38 

189,443  iei6,578 

BERTHOLLETIA.  A  plant  of  the  natural  order  Lecythidea,  iheBerthoUetia  exetba. 
It  is  a  tree  of  large  dimensions,  forming  extensive  forests  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoca  The  Portuguese  of  Ptira  have  for  a  long  time  driven  a  great  trade  with  the 
nuU  of  this  tree,  which  the  natives  call  luvia,  and  the  Spaniards  Almendron,  They 
send  cargoes  to  French  Guiana,  whence  they  are  shipped  for  England  and  Lisbon. 
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Tbe  kerneb  yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil  well  snited  for  ]Bm^,^Hmiiboidt  and  Bon- 
phrnL 

fiERTLb  (J96-i4  Fr. ;  Beryl,  Germ. ;  Smarugd,  Ital.)  A  beautifol  mineral  or 
gem,  osoally  of  a  green  colour  of  yarioiu  shades,  passing  into  honey  yellow  and 
sky  blue. 

Beryl  and  emerald  are  Tarieties  of  the  same  species,  the  latter  including  the  rich 
green  transparent  specimens  which  owe  their  colour  to  oxide  of  chrome ;  the  former 
those  of  other  colours  produced  by  oxide  of  iron.  Gmelin  gives  the  composition  of 
beryl  as:  — 

Silica 69-70 

Alumina          -----.--  n-eo 

Glucine 18-39 

Red  oxide  of  iron    -------  o-24 

**  Beryls  of  gigantic  sixe  have  been  found  in  the  United  States,  at  Acworth  and 
Grafton,  New  Hampshire,  and  Royalston,  Blass.  One  beryl  fh>m  Grafton  weighs 
2900  lbs.;  it  is  32  inches  through  in  one  direction,  and  22  in  another  transverse,  and 
is  4  feet  3  inches  long.  Another  crystal  from  this  locality,  according  to  Professor 
Hubbard,  measures  45  inches  by  24  in  its  diameters,  and  a  single  foot  m  length ;  by 
calculation,  weighs  1076  lbs.,  making  it,  in  all,  nearly  2^  tons.  At  Royalston,  one 
crystal  exceeded  a  foot  in  length." —  Dana, 

False  BeryiU  of  Commerce.  —  Some  of  the  natural  crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime  are 
introduced  as  beryls.  The  Apatite  is  sometimes  called  the  Saxony  beryL  The 
OuymiUtA,  known  by  the  Germans  as  the  Pierre  ^AMperye^  is  also  sold  as  the 
beryl. 

Fluor  spars  of  different  colours  are  sold  as  false  beryls,  false  emeralds,  fiilse 
amethysts,  and  false  topazes.    These  are  fluate  of  lime. 

BETEL.  A  compound,  in  universal  use  in  the  East,  consisting  of  the  leaf  of  the 
betel-pepper,  with  tbe  betel-nut,  a  little  catechu,  and  some  chnnam  (lime  obtained  by 
calcinmg  shells).  This  is  almost  universally  used  throughout  central  and  tropical 
Asia;  the  people  are  unceasingly  masticating  the  betel. 

BETEL-LEAF.  The  leaf  of  the  pepper  vine  (Prper  heid).  This  plant  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  throughout  tropical  Asia,  and  forms  a  large  and  important  article  of 
Eastern  traflSc 

BETEL-NUT,  or  ARECA.  The  fruit  of  the  Areca  catechu,  which  is  eaten  both 
in  its  ripe  and  its  unripe  state. 

BEUUEYL.  A  mining  term,  sigoifying  a  living  stream.  It  is  applied  by  the  tin 
miners  to  any  portion  of  a  lode  or  of  the  rock  which  is  impregnated  with  tin. 

BEZOAR.  (The  most  probable  etymology  of  the  word  is  from  the  Persian  Pad" 
zahr,  i.  e.  expelling  poison.  —  Penny  Cyciopaidia. )  A  concretion  found  in  the  stomach 
of  animals  of  the  goat  kind ;  it  is  said  to  be  especially  produced  by  the  Capra  gazdku 
The  finest  bezoar  is  brought  to  India  from  Borneo  and  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Capra  .^gagrus,  or  wild  goat  of  Persia  producing  this  concretion,  which, 
by  way  of  eminence,  was  called  the  Lapis  bezoar  orientalis.  The  bezoars,  which 
were  supposed  to  core  all  diseases,  have  been  found,  by  the  analyses  of  Fourcroy  and 
Vaaquelin  and  of  Proust,  to  be  nothing  more  than  some  portions  of  the  food  of  the 
animal  agglutinated  into  a  ball  with  phosphate  of  lime. 

Fotml  bezoar  is  found  in  Sicily,  in  sand  and  clay  pits.  They  are  concretions 
of  a  parple  colour  around  some,  usually  organic,  body,  and  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
Foasii  bezoar  is  sometimes  called  Sicilian  earth  -,  and  it  appears  to  be  of  a  similar 
character  to  Armenian  bole. 

Bezoar  MineraL  —  An  old  preparation  of  the  oxide  of  antimony. 
BICARBONATES.  The  ordinary  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  have  a  strong 
alkal'me  reaction  and  caustic  taste,  making  them  unfit  for  many  purposes  where  a 
soluble  carbonate  is  required.  Moreover,  there  are  many  uses  to  which  they  are 
apptied,  rendering  it  desirable  that  as  hirge  an  amount  of  gas  as  possible  should  be 
given  off  on  tiie  addition  of  a  stronger  acid. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potaek.  —  There  are  several  modes  of  converting  the  carbonate  into 
bicarbonate.  The  most  economical  is  by  exposing  the  salt  to  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid.  For  this  purpose  some  manufacturers  place  it,  slightly  moistened,  on  stoneware 
trays,  and  allow  the  vapours  of  burning  coke  to  travel  slowly  over  it.  The  sources 
of  the  gas  used  in  this  manufacture  will  vary  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
undertaken.  It  is  not  unusual  to  produce  it  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  lime- 
itooe.  The  gas  generated  in  fermentation  has  been  employed,  and  even  that  which 
io  (ome  places  issues  from  the  earth.  The  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  far  less  soluble 
than  the  carbonate,  as  it  requires  four  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution,  whereas  the 
carboiatc  dissolves  in  0-9  of  its  weight  of  water  at  b4P  F.     Consequently,  if  a  strong 
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Bolation  is  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  the  bicarbonate  crystallises  out  When 
common  pearl  ashes  are  dLssoWed  in  water,  and  the  gas  is  passed  in,  a  large  quantity 
of  a  white  precipitate  is  often  thrown  down ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  but  often 
contains  alumina  and  other  matters.  Considerable  heat  is  developed  when  moistened 
carbonate  of  potash  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  carbonate  of 
potash  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  gradually  treated  with  acetic  acid,  so  as  to  form 
acetate  of  potash,  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  a  point 
is  arrived  at  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  crystals  is  deposited ;  they  consist  of 
very  pure  bicarbonate  of  potash«  In  making  acetate  of  potash  on  the  large  scale,  the 
quantity  of  crystalline  precipitate  obtained  in  this  manner  is  sometimes  very  large. 
Bicarbonate  of  potash  is  usually  tolerably  pure.  If  well  crystallized,  all  the  im- 
purities remain  in  the  mother-liquor,  aud  on  heating  to  redness  almost  exactly  the 
theoretical  amount  of  residue  is  left,  viz.  69'05  per  cent.  CrystaUised  bicarbonate 
of  potash  always  contains  one  equivalent  of  water,  its  formula  being  KO,  2CO' 
+  HO. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda.  —  This  salt  is  obtained  by  the  same  methods  as  the  salt  of 
potnsh.  The  crystals  have  a  corresponding  formula  to  the  potash  salt ;  namely, 
NaO,  200"  +  HO.  It  requires  about  13  parts  of  water  at  60<^  to  dissolve  it  When 
pure,  100  parts  leave  63-18  of  NaO,  CO'  on  ignition. 

The  bicarbonates  of  potash  and  soda  lose  carbonic  acid  by  the  boiling  of  an  aqueous 
solution. 

Modem  theoretical  chemists  regard  carbonic  acid  as  being  bibasic,  the  true  formula 
being  CO*,  instead  of  CO*.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  view  is  the  correct 
one,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  explaining  why  the  bicarbonates  are  neutral  instead 
of  acid  salts.  Moreover,  CK)*  corresponds  to  4  volumes,  likie  organic  substances 
generally ;  whereas,  if  we  assume  CO"  as  one  atom  of  the  gas,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  a  2-volume  formula .  —  C.  G.  W. 

BIDERY.  An  Indian  alloy  of  considerable  interest,  named  Bidery  from  Bider,  a 
city  N.B.  of  Hyderabad.  Many  articles  are  made,  remarkable  for  elegance  of  form 
and  for  gracefully-engraved  patterns.  Although  the  groundwork  of  this  composition 
appears  of  a  blackish  colour,  its  natural  tint  is  that  of  pewter  or  zinc 

Dr.  Heyne  says  it  is  composed  of,  copper,  16 ;  lead,  4 ;  tin,  2 ;  and  to  every  S  ounces 
of  alloy  16  ounces  of  spelter  (that  is,  of  zinc)  aro  added,  when  the  alloy  is  melted  for 
use.  To  give  the  esteemed  black  colour  and  to  bring  out  the  pattern,  it  is  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  saltpetre,  common  salt,  and  blue  vitrioL  Dr.  Hamilton 
saw,  zinc,  12,360  grains;  copper,  400;  and  lead,  414;  melted  together  under  a 
mixture  of  resin  and  bees'  wax  introdnced  into  the  crucible  to  prevent  calcination ;  it 
was  then  poured  into  moulds  of  baked  clay,  and  the  articles  handed  over  to  be  turned 
in  a  lathe. 

Though  called  bidery,  and  sometimes  vidry,  it  is  manufactured  in  other  places.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  specimens  were  obtained,  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1 85 1 ,  of  great  beauty. 

Bidery  does  not  rust,  yields  little  to  the  hammer,  and  breaks  only  when  violently 
beaten.  According  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  biderv  is  not  nearly  so  fusible  as  zinc  or  tin,  but 
melts  more  easily  than  copper.  —  Dr.  RoyUj  Lecture  <m  the  Great  ExhUntiaiL 

BIJOUTRY.  (^Bijouteries  Fr.)  Jewellery ; — the  manufkustnre  of  and  dealing  in 
jewellery.  This  work  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  describe  the  almost  endless  variety 
of  articles  which  come  under  this  denomination.  The  principal  places  for  the  manu- 
facture, in  England,  are  Birmingham  and  London.  The  trade  in  jewellery  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  French  commeroe ;  on  which  a  French  writer  says : 
**  La  bijouterie  est  une  des  branches  les  plus  importantes  du  commerce  iranyais,  et 
c'est  elle  qui  constate,  de  la  manidre  la  pins  ^vidente,  notre  superiority  dans  les  arts  du 
dessin  et  les  progr^s  toigours  croissans  de  Tindustrie  Parisienne.  Dans  cette  partie 
essentielle,  elle  n'a  pas  de  rivaux,  et  elle  rend  tribntaire  de  notre  pays  pmsque  tonte 
TEorope,  et  une  grande  partie  de  TAsie  et  de  rAm^rique." 

The  ordinary  practice  has  been  to  divide  articles  of  this  character  into  two  prin- 
cipal kinds  —  fine  jewellery,  and  fiilse  jewellery  (bijoutier  etijm  and  bijoutier  en  faux). 
Another  division,  among  the  French  jewellers  especially,  has  been  to  adopt  four 
classes :  1,  fine  jewellery,  which  is  all  gold ;  2,  silver  jewellery ;  3,  fiilse  jewellery } 
•nd,  4,  jewellery  of  steel  or  iron. 

In  the  article  Aixotb  will  be  found  the  quantity  of  the  baser  metal  which  is  per- 
mitted  to  be  combined  with  ^Id;  and  also  the  proportions  of  the  alloys  forming  the 
brasses  which  are  employed  m  the  false  jewellery. 

Under  their  respective  beads  the  true  gems  will  be  described  (see  Diamond, 
Embrald,  &C.)  (  and  under  Gems,  Artificial,  the  imitations  of  them ;  many  of  the 
false,  so  nicely  representing  the  peculiarities  of  the  true  gems  as  to  deceive  even  the 
practised  eye.     The  hardness  is,  however,  an  unfailing  test ;  if,  therefore,  any  gem  is 
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found  to  be  sentclied  with  a  ited  file,  we  may  depend  on  its  being  artificial.    See 
also  PsAaLs,  Abtificial  ;  Lafidabt  Wobk  t  Glass,  &c 

BILE.    (Bile,  Fr. ;  GaUe,  Germ.)    The  secreted  liquor  of  the  liver  in  animals. 

Bile  (ox's)  is  composed,  according  to  Benelias,  of :— 

1.  Biline,  fellinic  acid,  and  fat  of  gall         ...    8*oo 

2.  Macns-        ----..--    o*30 
8.  Alkali  combined  with  biline,  &c.    -        -        -        -    0*41 

4.  Muriate  of  soda,  extractiye  matter         ...    074 

5.  Phosphate  of  soda,  do.  of  lime,  &c.        -        -        -    O'l  1 

6.  Water 90-44 

100-00 
Thenard's  analysis  gires : — 

1.  Resin  of  bile  and  pieromel  (acid  gallenate  of  soda)  -  10*54 

5,  Colonring  matter  ---....  o*50 

8.  Soda 0*50 

4.  Phosphate  of  soda 0  25 

6.  Mnriate  of  soda    - -  0*40 

6.  Solphate  of  soda  .......    o-lO 

7.  „  „  lime  .-.--.-    0*15 

8.  Traces  of  oxide  of  iron 

9.  Water 87*56 


100-00 
Strecker  and  Haider  have  published  two  treatises  on  ox-gaU.     The  two  views 
adTocated  by  these  chemists  will  be  found  in  the  **  Annual  Report  of  the  Progress  of 
Chemistry  of  Liebig  and  Kopp,"  translated  by  Hofinaun  and  De  la  Rae. 

The  analyses  of  Benaeh  (**  Ann.  Ch.  Phar.**)  give  the  following  as  the  composition 
of  the  gall  of  several  animals: — 


Carbon.         Hydrogen. 

Nitrofen. 

Sulphur. 

Ash. 

Calves      -    66-4    -    .    7*7    - 

-     8-3     - 

.     4*9     . 

-     1315 

Sheep-    -    67-8    -    .    7.8    - 

-     8-9     - 

-     5-7     - 

-     11-86 

GoaU  -    .    67-8    -     -    82    - 

.     

.     5-2     -     ■ 

-     13-21 

Bears  -    -    577    -    -    8-3    - 

.     _      . 

-     5-8     - 

-       8-42 

Fowls-     -     57'5     -     -     8-3     - 

-     3-5     . 

-     60     -     . 

.     10-99 

Fish    .    .     560     .     -     81     - 

-     2-5     - 
1   xu.  v:i>  V 

-     5-6     .     . 
—  ^.^ : : 

.     1411 

Dr.  Ure  says  a  substance  may  be  tested  for  bile  by  dropping  into  it  two-thirds 
of  its  bulk  of  oil  of  vitriol  very  slowly,  so  that  the  heat  does  not  exceed  122^  F., 
adding  a  few  drops  of  syrup,  and  shakmg  the  mixture,  when  it  should  assume  a  deep 
violet  hue. 

Heintz  remarks  (Poggendorff's  "  Annalen  "),  that  the  change  of  colour  sometimes 
produced — for  it  does  not  appear  always —  by  nitric  acid  in  liquids  containing  bile 
(first  green,  then  blue,  violet,  red,  and  lastly,  yellow),  is  occasioDed  only  by  the 
colouring  matter,  which  Berzelios  has  named  chokpyrrhin,  and  not  by  the  essential 
constitnents  of  the  bile,  and  can  therefore  be  regarded  only  as  a  test  for  the  presence 
of  this  substance. 

For  the  chemical  examination  of  bile,  see  '*  Dictionary  of  Chemistry;**  for  its  uses 
in  the  arts,  see  Gaix. 

BIRDLIME.  (G/tf,  Fr.;  VogeXkim^  Germ.)  The  best  birdlime  may  be  made  from 
the  middle  bark  of  the  holly  boiled  seven  or  eight  hours  in  water  till  it  is  soft  and 
tender,  then  laid  by  heaps  in  pits  underground,  and  covered  with  stones  after  the  water 
is  drained  from  it  There  it  must  be  left  daring  two  or  three  weeks,  to  ferment  in  the 
summer  season,  and  watered,  if  necessary,  till  it  passes  into  a  mucilaginous  state.  It 
Is  then  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste,  washed  in  running  water,  and  kneaded 
till  it  be  free  from  extraneous  matters.  It  is  next  left  for  four  or  five  days  in  earthen 
vessels  to  ferment  and  purify  itself^  when  it  is  fit  for  use.  Birdlime  may  be  made  by 
the  same  process  from  the  mistletoe  (  Viburnum  Lantana\  young  shoots  of  elder,  and 
the  barks  of  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  ftom  most  parasitical  plants. 

Good  birdlime  is  of  a  greenish  colour  and  sour  flavour,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  linseed  oil — gluey,  stringy,  and  tenacious.  By  drying  in  the  air  it  becomes 
brittle,  and  may  be  powdered ;  but  its  viscosity  may  be  restored  by  moistening  it  It 
contains  resin,  mucilage,  a  little  Aree  acid,  colouring  and  extractive  matter.  The  resin 
has  been  called  viscine. 

Macaire  has  examined  a  substance  which  exudes  f^om  the  receptacle  and  involucre 
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of  the  Afractylis  gummifera,  and  describes  it  as  the  pure  matter  of  birdlime,  which  he 
calls  yiscine.  Common  birdlime  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  vUcine,  yegetable 
mucilage,  and  vinegar. 

The  mistletoe  yields  a  peculiar  viscid  gluey  substance,  consisting  of  a  green  wax 
and  birdlime. 

BISCUITS.  Biscuit  baking  constitutes  two  separate  branches  of  manufacture, — 
namely,  that  of  ordinary  biscuit,  or,  so  to  speak,  biscuit  "  proper,'*  for  maritime  pur- 
poses, and  that  of  fancy  biscuits.  Ordinary,  or  sailors*,  biscuit  consists  of  only  flour 
and  water  kneaded  into  a  paste,  cut  in  the  proper  shape,  docked,  and  baked  in  an 
oven ;  fancy  biscuits  consist  also  of  flour  and  water,  but  with  an  addition  of  butter, 
sugar,  eggs,  spices,  or  **  flavourings,"  all  or  either  of  them  according  to  the  kind. 

Ships'  biscuits  are  now  made  by  machinery,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  has  been 
that  the  manual  preparation  of  them  was  too  slow  and  too  costly  during  the  Frvnch 
war.  A  landsman  knows  very  little  of  the  true  value  of  a  biscuit:  with  a  seaman, 
biscuit  is  the  only  bread  that  he  eats  for  months  together.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  common  loaves  of  bread  could  not  be  used  durmg  a  long  voyage :  because,  con- 
taining a  fermenting  principle,  they  would  soon  become  musty  and  unfit  for  food  if 
made  previous  to  the  voyage,  while  the  preparation  of  tfaem  on  board  ship  is  subject 
to  insuperable  objections.  Biscuits  contain  no  leaven,  and,  when  well  baked  through- 
out, they  suffer  little  change  during  a  long  voyage. 

The  allowance  of  biscuit  to  each  seaman  on  board  a  queen*s  ship  is  a  pound  per  day 
(averaging  six  biscuits  to  the  pound).  The  supply  of  a  man-of  war  for  several 
months  is,  consequently,  very  large ;  and  it  often  happened  during  the  long  war  that 
the  difficulty  of  making  biscuits  &st  enough  was  so  great,  that  at  PortsmouUi  waggon 
loads  were  unpacked  in  the  streets  and  conveyed  to  the  ships. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  mode  of  making  biscuits  by  hand,  and  afterwards  speak 
of  the  improved  method.  The  bakehouse  at  Gosport  contained  nine  ovens,  and  to 
each  was  attached  a  gang  of  five  men, — the  •*  turner,**  the  "  mate,'*  the  "driver,"  the 
*^  breakman,**  and  the  "  idleman."  The  requisite  proportions  of  flour  and  water  were 
put  into  a  large  trough,  and  the  "  driver,**  with  his  naked  arms,  mixed  the  whole  up 
together  into  the  form  of  dough—  a  very  laborious  operation.  The  dough  was  then 
taken  fVom  the  trough,  and  put  on  a  wooden  platform  called  the  break:  on  this  plat- 
form worked  a  lever  called  the  break-staff,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  seven 
feet  long ;  one  end  of  this  was  loosely  attached  by  a  kind  of  staple  to  the  wall,  and 
the  breaJeman,  riding  or  sitting  on  the  other  end,  worked  this  lever  to  and  fro  over 
the  dough  by  an  uncouth  jumping  or  shuffling  movement.  When  the  dough  hod 
become  kneaded  by  this  barbarous  method  into  a  thin  sheet,  it  was  removed  to  the 
moulding  board  and  cut  into  slips  by  means  of  an  enormous  knife ;  these  slips  were 
then  broken  into  pieces,  each  large  enough  for  one  biscuit,  and  then  worked  into  a 
circular  form  by  the  hand.  As  each  biscuit  was  shaped  it  was  handed  to  a  second 
workman,  who  stamped  the  king's  mark,  the  number  of  the  oven,  &c.,  on  the  biscuit 
The  biscuit  was  then  docked,  that  is,  pierced  with  holes  by  an  instrument  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  The  finishing  part  of  the  process  was  one  in  which  remarkable  dex- 
terity was  displayed.  A  man  stood  before  the  open  door  of  the  oven,  having  in  his 
hand  the  handle  of  a  long  shovel  called  a  peel,  the  other  end  of  which  was  lying  flat 
in  the  oven.  Another  man  took  the  biscuits  as  fast  as  they  were  formed  and  stamped, 
and  jerked  or  threw  them  into  the  oven  with  such  undeviating  accuracy  that  they 
should  always  fall  on  the  peel.  The  man  with  the  peel  then  arranged  the  biscuits  side 
by  side  over  the  whole  floor  of  the  oven.  Nothing  could  exceed  (in  manual  labour 
alone)  the  regularity  with  which  this  was  all  done.  Seventy  biscuits  were  thrown 
into  the  oven  and  regularly  arranged  in  one  minute,  the  attention  of  each  man  being 
vigorously  directed  to  his  own  department ;  for  a  delay  of  a  single  second  on  the  part 
of  any  one  man  would  have  disturbed  the  whole  gang.  The  biscuits  do  not  require 
many  minutes'  baking;  and  as  the  oven  is  kept  open  during  the  time  that  it  is  being 
filled,  the  biscuits  first  thrown  in  would  be  overbaked  were  not  some  precaution 
taken  to  prevent  it  The  moulder  therefore  made  those  which  were  to  be  first 
thrown  into  the  oven  larger  than  the  subsequent  ones,  and  diminished  the  sixe  by  a 
nice  gradsjtion. 

The  mode  in  which,  since  about  the  year  1831,  ships*  biscuits  have  been  made  by 
machinery  invented  by  T.  T.  Grant,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Chirence  Yard,  is  this :— The 
meal  or  flour  is  conveyed  into  a  hollow  cylinder  four  or  five  f^  long  and  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  water,  the  quantity  of  which  is  regulated  by  a  gauge, 
admitted  to  it;  a  shaft,  armed  with  long  knives,  works  rapidly  round  in  the  cylinder, 
with  such  astonishing  effect  that  in  the  short  space  of  six  minutes,  450  lbs.  of  dough 
are  produced,  infinitely  better  made  than  that  mixed  by  the  naked  arms  of  a  man.  The 
dough  is  removed  ftom  the  cylinder  and  placed  under  the  breaking  rollers ;  these  latter, 
which  perform  the  office  of  kneading,  are  two  in  number,  and  weigh  15  cti'ts.  each  ; 
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tbey  are  rolled  to  and  fro  over  the  surface  of  the  doagh  by  meant  of  machinery,  and 
in  five  minutes  the  doagh  is  perfectly  kneaded.  The  sheet  of  doagh,  which  is  about 
two  inches  thick,  is  then  cat  into  pieces  half  a  yard  square,  which  pass  nnder  a  second 
set  of  rollers,  by  which  each  piece  is  extended  to  the  siae  of  six  feet  by  three,  and 
redaced  to  the  proper  thickness  for  biscaits.  The  sheet  of  dough  is  now  to  be 
cat  ap  into  biscaits ;  and  no  part  of  the  operation  is  more  beautiftd  than  the  mode  by 
which  this  is  accomplished.  The  doagh  is  brought  under  a  stamping  or  cutting-out 
press,  similar  in  effect,  but  not  in  detail,  to  that  by  which  circular  pieces  for  coins  are 
cut  out  of  a  sheet  of  metaL  A  series  of  sharp  knires  are  so  arranged  that,  by  one 
movement,  they  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  dough  a  yard  square  about  sixty  hexagonal 
biscuits.  The  reason  for  a  hexagonal  (six-sided)  shape  is,  that  not  a  particle  of  waste 
is  thereby  occasioned,  as  the  sides  of  Uie  hexagonals  accurately  fit  into  those  of  the 
adjoining  biscuits,  whereas  circular  pieces  cut  out  of  a  large  surface  always  leave  vacant 
spaces  between.  That  a  flat  sheet  can  be  divided  into  hexagonal  pieces  without  any 
waste  of  material  is  obvious. 

Each  biscuit  is  stamped  with  the  queen's  mark,  as  well  as  punctured  with  holes,  by 
the  same  movement  which  cuts  it  out  of  the  piece  of  dough.  The  hexagonal  cutters 
do  not  sever  the  biscuits  completely  asunder,  so  that  a  whole  sheet  of  them  can  be 
put  into  the  oven  at  once  on  a  large  peel,  or  shovel,  adapted  for  the  purpose;  About 
15  minutes  are  sufficient  to  bake  them ;  they  are  then  withdrawn  and  broken  asunder 
by  the  hand. 

The  com  for  the  biscuits  is  purchased  at  the  markets,  and  cleaned,  ground,  and 
dressed  at  the  Grovemment  mills ;  in  quality  it  is  a  mixture  of  fine  flour  and  middlings, 
the  bran  and  pollard  being  removed.  The  ovens  for  baking  are  formed  of  fire-brick 
and  tile,  with  an  area  of  about  160  feet.  About  113  lbs.  weight  of  biscuits  are  put 
into  the  ovens  at  once.  This  is  called  a  suit,  and  is  reduced  to  about  1 10  lbs.  by  the 
baking.  From  12  to  16  suits  can  be  baked  in  each  oven  every  day,  or  after  the  rate 
of  224  lbs.  per  hour.  The  men  engaged  are  dressed  in  clean  check  shirts  and  white 
linen  trousers,  apron,  and  cap,  and  every  endeavour  is  made  to  observe  the  most  scru- 
pulous cleanliness. 

We  may  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  hand  and  the 
machine  processes.  If  the  meal  and  the  water  with  which  the  biscuits  are  made  be 
not  thoroughly  mixed  up,  there  will  be  some  parts  moister  than  others.  Now,  it  was 
formerly  found  that  the  dough  was  not  well  mixed  by  the  arms  of  the  workman ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  dry  parts  became  burnt  up,  or  else  that  the  moist 
parts  acquired  a  peculiar  kind  of  hardness  which  the  sailors  called  "flint:"  these 
defects  are  now  removed  by  the  thorough  mixing  and  kneading  which  the  ingredients 
receive  by  the  machine. 

We  have  seen  that  450  lbs.  of  dough  may  be  mixed  by  the  machine  in  three  minutes 
and  kneaded  in  six  minutes ;  we  need  hardly  say  how  much  quicker  this  is  than 
men's  hands  could  effect  it  The  biscuits  are  cut  out  and  stamped  60  at  a  time, 
instead  of  singly:  besides  the  time  thus  saved,  the  biscuits  become  more  equally 
baked,  by  the  oven  being  more  speedily  filled.  The  nine  ovens  at  Gosport  used  to 
employ  45  men  to  produce  about  1500  lbs.  of  biscuit  per  hour;  16  men  and  boys  will 
now  produce,  by  the  same  number  of  ovens,  2240  lbs.  of  biscuits  (one  ton)  per  hour. 

The  comparative  expense  is  thus  stated : — Under  the  old  system,  wages  and  wear 
and  tear  of  utensils  cost  about  Is.  6d  per  cwt  of  biscuit;  under  the  new  system,  the 
cost  is  5dL 

The  bakehouses  at  Deptford,  Gosport,  and  Plymouth  could  produce  7000  or  8000 
tons  of  biscuits  annually,  at  a  saving  of  12,0002.  per  annum  from  the  cost  under  the 
old  system.  The  advantages  of  machine-made  over  hand-made  biscuits,  therefore,  are 
many — quality,  cleanliness,  expedition,  cheapness,  and  independence  of  Government 
contractors. 

Fig.  159  represents  the  biscuit  machinery  as  executed  beautifully  by  Messrs. 
Bennie,  engineers,  a  is  the  breaker  roller,  table,  and  toller ;  b,  the  finishing  roller, 
table,  and  roller ;  c  c,  docking  machines  for  stamping  out  the  biscuits ;  </,  mixing 
machine  for  making  Uie  dough ;  e,  spur  pinion  to  engine  shaft ;  ft  spur-wheel ;  g  g, 
bevel  mitre  wheels,  to  ^ve  the  upright  motion;  h  h,  bevel  wheels  for  working  the 
mixing  machine ;  t  i  t,  ditto,  for  communicating  motion  to  the  rolling  machines,  j  7' ; 
A,  the  crank  shaft ;  / 1,  connecting  rods ;  m  ir,  pendulums  for  giving  motion  to  rollers; 
n  ft,  clutches  for  connecting  either  half  of  the  machinery  to  tibe  other. 

'The  manufacture  of  fiiney  biscuits,  which  in  former  times  was  confined  to  the 
pastry-cook  and  confectioner,  has  of  late  years  assumed  considerable  importance,  and 
several  firms  are  now  exclusively  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry,  the  products  of 
which  are  sold  under  an  extraordinary  variety  of  names.  Some  of  uiese,  namely,  the 
"  plain  biscuit,  arrow-root,  captain,  brown  meal,  cinnamon,  caraway,  vanilla  biscuits,'* 
&c.,  are  intelligible  enough ;  but,  if  we  except  **  Abemethy  biscuit,  maccaroons,  and 
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cncknelfi,"  with  the  names  of  which  the  pnblie,  from  long  nsage,  are  fkmiliar,  the 
rest  of  the  products  of  the  modem  biscuit  baker,  **  AfHcans,  Jamaica,  Queen's  routs, 
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ratafias,  Bath  and  other  sorts  of  Olivers,  exhibition,  rings  and  fingers,  pic-nics,  cuddy," 
&C.,  &c.,  forms  a  list  of  upwards  of  eighty  fancifdi  names,  all  ezpressire  of  articles  of 
different  form,  appearance,  and  taste,  made  of  nearly  the  same  materials,  with  but 
little  variation  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  lued,—  the  principal  ingredients 
in  all  being  flonr  and  water,  butter,  milk,  eggs,  and  caraway,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  or 
mace,  or  ginger,  or  essence  of  lemon,  neroli,  or  orange-flower  water,  called,  in  tech- 
nical language,  "  fttivonrings.*'  The  kneading  of  these  materials  is  always  performed 
by  a  kneading  or  mixing  machine.  The  dough  or  paste  produced  is  passed  several 
times  between  two  revolving  cylinders  adjusted  at  a  proper  distance,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  flat,  perfectly  homogeneous  mass,  slab,  or  sheet  This  is  transferred  to  a  stamping 
or  cutting  machine,  consisting  of  two  cylinders,  through  which  the  sheet  of  homo- 
geneous paste  has  to  pass,  and  by  which  it  is  laminated  to  the  proper  thickness,  and 
at  the  same  time  pushed  under  a  stamping  and  docking  frame,  which  cats  it  into 
discs,  or  into  oval  or  otherwise  shaped  pieces,  as  occasion  may  require.  The  stamps 
or  cutters  in  the  frame  being  intemall;^  provided  with  prongs,  push  the  cut  pieces 
of  dough,  or  raw  cakes,  out  ot  the  cutting  frame,  and  at  the  same  time  dock  the 
cakes,  or  cut  pieces,  with  a  series  of  holes,  for  the  subsequent  escape  of  the  moisture, 
which,  but  for  these  vents,  would  distort  and  sp<Ml  the  cake  or  biscuit  when  put  in 
the  oven.  The  temperature  of  the  oven  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  perfectly 
uniform,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  but  just  at  such  a  heat  as  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  biscuits  a  light  brown  colour.  For  such  a  purpose  the  hot  water  oven  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  or  that  of  Mr.  Roland,  is  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  used.  (See  Bread.) 
Roland*s  oven  offers  the  peculiar  advantage  that,  by  tuminff  the  screw,  the  sole  of 
the  oven  can  be  brought  nearer  to  the  top,  and  a  temperature  is  thus  obtained  suitable 
for  baking  thoroughly,  without  burning,  the  thinnest  cakes. 

One  of  the  most  curious  branches  of  the  baker*s  craft  is  the  manufacture  of  ginger- 
bread, which  contains  such  a  proportion  of  molasses  that  it  cannot  be  fermented  by 
means  of  yeast  Its  iogredients  are  flour,  moUisses  or  treacle,  butter,  common  potashe^ 
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and  alum.  After  ihe  butter  is  melted,  and  the  potasheB  and  alom  are  distolved  in  a 
little  hot  water,  tiiese  three  ingredients,  along  with  the  treacle,  are  poured  among  the 
floor  which  is  to  form  the  bodj  of  the  bread.  The  whole  is  then  incorporated  by 
mixture,  and  kneading  into  a  stiff  dough.  Of  these  flye  constituents  the  uum  is  the 
least  essential,  although  it  makes  the  bread  lighter  and  crisper,  and  renders  the 
process  more  rapid ;  ror  gingerbread,  dough  requires  to  stand  over  for  sereral  days, 
some  8  or  10,  before  it  acquires  the  state  of  porosity  which  qualifies  it  for  the  OTen ; 
the  action  of  the  treacle  and  alum  on  the  potashes,  in  evolving  carbonic  acid,  seems 
to  be  the  gassifying  principle  of  gingerbr^ ;  for  if  carbonate  of  potash  is  withheld 
trma  the  mixture,  the  bread,  when  baked,  resembles,  in  hardness,  a  piece  of  wood. 

Treacle  is  always  acidulous.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  and  soda  may  be  used  as 
substitutes  for  the  potashes.  Dr.  Colquhoun  has  found  that  carbonate  of  magnesia 
and  tartaric  acid  may  replace  the  potashes  and  the  alum  with  great  advantage, 
affbrdmg  a  gingerbread  fblly  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  much  more  wholesome 
than  the  common  kind,  which  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  potashes.  His  pro- 
portions are  1  lb.  of  flour,  )  of  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  |  of  an  ounce 
of  tartaric  acid,  in  addition  to  the  treacle,  butter,  and  aromaUcs,  as  at  present 
used.  The  acid  and  alkaline  earth  must  be  well  diffused  through  the  whole 
dough ;  the  magnesia  should,  in  fact,  be  first  of  all  mixed  with  the  flour.  The  melted 
butter,  the  treacle,  and  the  acid  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  are  poured  all  at  once 
amongst  die  flour,  and  kneaded  into  a  consistent  dough,  which  being  set  aside  for  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour,  will  be  ready  for  the  oven,  and  should  ncTcr  be  kept  unbaked  for 
more  than  2  or  3  hours.  The  following  more  complete  recipe  is  given  by  Dr.  Colqu- 
houn for  making  thin  gingerbread  cakes : — Flour  1  lb.,  treacle  ^  lb.,  raw  sugar,  4  lb., 
butter  8  ounces,  carbonate  of  magnesia  {  ounce,  tartaric  acid  I  ounce,  ginger  |  ounce, 
cinnamon  |  ounce,  nutmeg  1  ounce.  This  compound  has  rather  more  butter  than 
conunon  thin  gingerbread.  In  addition  to  these,  yellow  ochre  is  frequently  added  by 
cheap  gingerbread  makers,  and  altogether  this  preparation,  more  generally  consumed 
by  children,  is  very  otjectionable. 

** Puff-paste**  is  a  preparation  of  flour  and  butter,  which  is  in  great  demand  not 
only  at  the  pastry-cooks*,  but  in  almost  every  private  fomily.  Take  a  certam 
quantity  of  flour,  say  half  a  pound,  put  it  upon  a  wooden  board,  make  a  hole  of  de- 
presnon  in  the  centre,  and  mix  it  with  somewhat  less  than  half  a  pmt  of  cold  water, 
so  as  to  make  a  softish  paste ;  dry  it  off  from  the  board  by  shaking  a  little  flour  over 
and  under,  as  is  well  known,  but  do  not  ''work  it**  more  than  von  can  help.  Take 
now  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  which  should  be  at  hard  as  pouibk  (and 
therefore  it  should  be  kept  in  as  cold  a  place  as  practicable,  the  ice  closet,  if  pro- 
eurable,  being  the  best  place),  and  squeese  out  all  the  water,  or  butter-milk  which  it 
contains,  by  kneading  it  with  one  hand  on  the  board.  This  operation  is  called  in 
French  ^  mamer  U  beurre/'  Boll  now  the  paste  prepared  as  above  into  a  flat,  thick, 
square  slab,  extending  about  6  or  7  inches;  lay  the  pat  of  butter,  treated  as  abore,  in 
the  middle  of  the  slab  of  paste,  and  so  wrap  the  butter  up  into  it  by  folding  the  sides  of 
the  paste  all  round  oyer  it ;  roll  the  whole  mass  gently  with  the  rolling-pin,  so  as  to 
form  a  thick  sheet,  put  it  upon  a  tin  plate,  or  tray,  cover  it  with  a  linen  doth  wetted 
with  water  as  cold  as  possible,  and  leave  the  whole  at  rest  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a  cold  place.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  roll  the  mass  with  the  rolling-pin  into 
a  sheet  about  15  or  16  inches  long,  and  fold  it  into  three,  one  over  the  other ;  roll  it 
oat  again  into  a  sheet  as  before,  and  again  fold  it  into  three,  one  orer  the  other,  as 
before,  and  repeat  this  operation  once  more,  making  three  times  in  aU.  Put  the 
square  mass,  with  a  wet  cloth  upon  it,  in  a  cold  place  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
as  before,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  roll  it  out  with  the  rolltng-pin,  and  fold  it  into 
three,  one  over  the  other,  as  above ;  and  do  this  once  more,  making  five  times  in  all,  after 
which  the  paste  is  ready  for  use.  Care  must  be  taken,  during  the  rolling,  continually 
to  dust  the  board  and  the  paste  with  a  little  flour,  to  prevent  stickinj^.  The  paste 
maf  now  be  placed  in  the  dish,  or  tins,  in  which  it  is  to  be  baked,  takmg  care  to  cut 
the  protruding  edges  with  a  pointed  and  sharp  knife,  so  as  to  leave  the  paste  all  round 
with  a  clean  cut  edge,  for  oUierwise  it  wiU  not  puff  up  or  iweH  The  thick  edges  of 
pies  and  tarts  are  made  by  cutting  strips  of  the  paste  with  the  knife,  and  carefully 
laying  them  on  aU  round,  taking  care  to  leave  the  edges  quite  sharp.  The  prepared 
articles  are  then  put  in  an  oven,  pre-viously  brought  to  a  good  heat,  and  the  elastic 
Tapour  disengaged  from  the  butter  and  water  will  at  once  cause  the  paste  to  swell 
into  parallel  layers  of  great  tenacity,  and  apparently  light,  but  really  yer^  heavy, 
since  each  of  these  thin  lumins  is  compact  and  distinct  Puff-paste  is  mdigestible. 
It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  that  the  floor  of  the  oyen  should  be  hot 

BISMUTH.  {Bismuthf  Fr. ;  Bismuth,  Germ.)  The  following  are  the  principal 
ores  of  bismuth ;  the  flrst  is  the  source  of  the  metal  used  in  the  arts :  — 
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Bismuth^  Native^  is  whitish,  with  a  faint  reddish  tinge,  and  a  metallic  lustre  which 
is  liable  to  tarnish.  Streak,  silver-white.  Hardness,  2  to  2*5;  specific  gravity,  9*727 
It  is  brittle  when  cold,  but  slightly  malleable  when  heated.  It  generally  occurs  in  a 
dendritic  form.  It  fuses  readily  at  476°  F.  Beautiful  crystals  can  be  formed  arti- 
ficially by  fusion  and  subsequent  slow  cooling. 

Native  bismuth  has  been  found  associated  with  other  minerals :  in  Cornwall,  at  Hoel 
SpamoD,  near  Redruth,  when  that  mine  was  worked  *,  at  Trugoe  Mine,  near  Sl 
Colomb  (Greg),  and  at  the  Consolidated  Mines,  St.  Ives,  Caldbeck  Fells,  in  Cum- 
berland, with  ores  of  cobalt. 

Bismutkine,  or  sulphuret  of  bismuth,  occurs  either  in  acicular  crystals,  or  with  a 
foliated,  fibrous  structure.  It  is  isomorphous  with  stibnite.  Hardness,  9  to  2-5; 
specific  gravity,  6*4  to  6*9.  It  is  composed  of  bismuth,  81*6 ;  sulphur,  18*4.  It  fuses 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

Bismuthine  occurs^in  Cornwall,  at  Botallack,  and  associated  with  tin  at  St  Just, 
and  with  copper  at  the  mines  near  Redruth  and  Camborne. 

Bismuth  Ochre. — A  dull  earthy  mineral,  found  in  the  Royal  Restormel  Iron  Mine, 
and  in  small  quantities  in  the  parish  of  Roach,  in  CornwalL  Its  composition  is  stated 
by  Lampadius  to  be  :  — 

Oxide  of  bismuth 86*4 

Oxide  of  iron      -        -         -        -        -         .         -  5'1 

Carbonic  acid     -------  4*1 

Water 31 

Telluric  Bismuth, —  Tetradymite, — occurs  in  Cumberland,  at  Brandy  Gill,  Carrock 
Fells  (Greg).     Its  composition  is  :  — 

Bismuth 83  30 

Tellurium         -------  6*65 

Sulphur 6-18 

Selenium 1*22 

Acicular  Bismuth, — Aikinite — called  also  Needle  Ore,  and  the  plumbo-cupriferons 
sulphide  of  bismuth — is  composed  of  sulphur,  16;  bismuth,  34'62 ;  lead,  35*69  ;  copper, 
11-79. 

Carbonate  of  Bismuth, — Bismutite.  This  ore  is  composed  of  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  the  carbonates  of  bismuth,  of  iron,  and  of  copper. 

Cupreous  Bismuth.  —  Tannenite,  is  sulphur,  18*83;  bismuth,  62*16  ;  copper,  18*72. 

This  metal  is  also  found  associated  with  selenium  and  tellurium. 

Bismuth,  which  was  known  as  Marcasite  and  as  tin  glance,  was  shown  to  be  a 
metal  "somewhat  different  from  lead"  by  G.  Agricola,  in  1546.  It  was  studied  by 
Stahl  and  Du&y ;  and  still  more  minutely  by  Pott  and  Geoffrey,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 

This  metal,  the  demand  for  which  is  limited,  is  chiefly  procured  in  Saxony,  from 
the  mines  of  Schneeberg ;  where  it  occurs  mixed  with  cobalt  speiss,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  7  per  cent  In  the  metallurgical  works  at  Schneeberg  the  metal  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  peculiar  furnace  of  liquation.  This  ftimace  is  represented  in  Jigs.  160 
and  161,  of  which  the  first  is  a  view  from  above,  the  second  a  view  in  front ;  and 
Jig.  162  is  a  transverse  section  on  the  dotted  line  a,  b,  of  ^.  160  ;  a,  is  the  ash-pit ; 
&,  the  fire-place  ;  c,  the  eliquation  pipes ;  cf,  the  grate,  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  upon 
which  the  fuel  is  thrown  through  the  fire-door,  e  e.    The  anterior  deeper-lying 
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orifice  of  the  eliqnation  pipes  is  closed  with  the  clay  plate,/  which  has  beneath  a 
small  circular  groove, through  which  the  liquefied  metal  flows  off;  ^  is  a  wall  extend- 
ing from  the  hearth-sole  nearly  to  the  anterior  orifices  of  the  liquation-pipes,  iu 
which  wall  there  are  as  many  fire-holes.  A,  as  there  are  pipes  in  the  fhmace ;  t  are 
iron  pans  which  receive  the  fluid  metal ;  k,  a  wooden  water-trough,  in  which  the 
bismuth  is  granulated  and  cooled  ;  4  the  posterior  and  higher  lying  apertures  of  the 
eliquation  pipes,  shut  merely  with  a  sheet-iron  cover.  The  granulations  of  bismuth 
drained  from  the  posterior  openings  fall  upon  the  flat  surfaces  m,  and  then  into  the 
water-trough,  a,  n  are  draught-holes  in  the  vault  between  the  two  pipes,  which  serve 
for  increasing  or  diminishing  the  heat  at  pleasure. 

The  ores  to  be  eliquated  (sweated)  are  sorted  by  hand  from  the  gangne,  broken  into 
pieces  about  the  sixe  of  a  hazel  nut,  and  introduced  into  the  ignited  pipes ;  one  charge 
consisting  of  about  ^  cwt;  so  that  the  pipes  are  filled  to  half  their  diameter,  and  three- 
fourths  of  their  length.  The  sheet-iron  door  is  shut,  and  the  fire  strongly  urged, 
whereby  the  bismuth  begins  to  flow  in  ten  minutes,  and  falls  through  the  holes  in  the 
clay-plates  into  hot  pans  containing  some  coal-dust  Whenever  it  runs  slowly,  the 
ore  is  stirred  round  in  the  pipes,  at  mtervals  during  half  an  hour,  in  which  time  the 
liquation  is  usually  finished.  The  residuum,  called  bismuth  barley  (Graupeny^  is 
scooped  out  with  iron  rakes  into  a  water  trough ;  the  pipes  are  charged  afresh ;  the 
pans,  when  full,  have  their  contents  cast  into  moulds,  forming  bars  of  from  25  to 
50  lbs.  weight  About  20  cwt  of  ore  are  smelted  in  8  hours,  with  a  consumption  of 
63  Leipzic  cubic  feet  of  wood.  The  total  production  of  Schneeberg,  in  1830.  was 
9800  lbs.  The  bismuth  thus  procured  by  liquation  upon  the  great  scale  contains 
no  small  admixture  of  arsenic,  iron,  and  some  other  metals,  from  which  it  may  be 
treed  by  solution  in  nitric  acid,  precipitation  by  water,  and  reduction  of  the  sub- 
nitrated  oxide  by  black  fiux.  fiy  exposing  the  crude  bismuth  fbr  some  time  to  a  dull 
red  heat,  under  charcoal,  arsenic  is  expelled. 

Bismuth  is  white,  and  resembles  antimony,  but  has  a  reddish  tint ;  whereas  the 
latter  metal  has  a  bluish  cast.  It  is  brilliant,  crystallises  readily  in  small  cubical 
fibcets,  is  very  brittle,  and  may  be  easily  reduced  to  powder.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
9*83 ;  and  by  hammering  it  with  care,  the  density  may  be  increased  to  9*8827.  It 
melts  at  480^  F.,  and  may  be  cooled  6°  or  7^  below  this  point  without  fixing ;  but  the 
moment  it  begins  to  solidify,  the  temperature  rises  to  480^,  and  continues  stationary 
till  the  whole  mass  is  congealed.  When  heated  from  32°  to  212°,  it  expands  i^^  in 
length.  When  pure  it  affords  a  very  valuable  means  of  adjusting  the  scale  of  high- 
ranged  thermometers.  At  strong  heats  bismuth  volatilises,  may  be  distilled  in  close 
Teasels,  and  is  thus  obtained  in  crystalline  laminte. 

The  alloy  of  bismuth  and  lead  in  equal  parts  has  a  density  of  10*709,  being  greater, 
than  the  mean  of  the  constituents ;  it  has  a  foliated  texture,  is  brittle,  and  of  the  same 
colour  as  bismuth.  Bismuth,  with  tin,  forms  a  compound  more  elastic  and  sonorous 
than  the  tin  itself,  and  is  therefore  frequently  added  to  it  by  the  pewterers.  With 
1  of  bismuth  and  24  of  tin,  the  alloy  is  somewhat  malleable ;  with  more  bismuth  it  is 
brittle.  When  much  bismuth  is  present,  it  may  be  easily  parted  by  strong  muriatic 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  tin,  and  leaves  the  bismuth  in  a  black  powder.  It  has  been 
said  that  an  alloy  of  tin,  bismuth,  nickel,  and  silver  hinders  iron  from  rusting.  — - 
£rdmaHn*8  JountoL 

The  alloy  of  bismuth  with  tin  and  lead  was  first  examined  by  Sir  L  Newton,  and 
has  been  called  ever  since  fusible  metal.  The  French  give  to  this  alloy  the  name  of 
mital  fusible  de  jyArcet,  and  thus  claim  for  him  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  it 
8  parts  of  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  melted  at  the  moderate  temperature  of 
202°  F. ;  but  2  of  bismuth,  1  of  lead,  and  1  of  tin,  melt  at  200*75°  F.,  according  to 
Rose.  A  small  addition  of  mercury  aids  the  fusibility.  Such  alloys  serve  to  take 
easts  of  anatomical  preparations. 

An  alloy  of  1  bismuth,  2  tin,  and  1  lead,  is  employed  as  a  soft  solder  by  the 
pewterers ;  and  the  same  has  been  proposed  as  a  bath  for  tempering  steel  instruments. 
Cake-moulds  for  the  manufitcture  c^  toilet  soaps  are  made  of  the  same  metal ;  as  also 
excellent  clichis  for  stereotype,  of  3  lead,  2  tin,  and  5  bismuth — an  alloy  which  melts 
at  199°  F.  This  compound  should  be  allowed  to  cool  upon  a  piece  of  pasteboard  till 
it  becomes  of  a  doughy  consistence,  before  it  is  applied  to  the  mould  to  receive  the 
impress  of  the  stamp. 

The  emplojrment  of  plates  of  fusible  metal  as  safety  rondeUes,  to  apertures  in  the 
tops  of  steam  boilers  has  been  proposed  in  France,  because  they  would  melt  and 
give  way  at  elevations  of  temperature  under  those  which  would  endanger  the  bursting 
of  the  vessel,  the  fusibility  of  the  alloy  being  proportioned  to  the  quality  of  steam 
required  for  the  engine.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  boilers,  apparently  secured 
in  this  way,  burst  while  the  safety  discs  remained  entire;  the  expansive  force  of 
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the  steam  causing  explosion  so  suddenly,  that  the  fusible  alloy  had  not  time  to  melt 
or  give  way. 

There  are  two,  perhaps  three,  oxides  of  bismuth ;  the  first  and  the  third,  or  the 
sub-oxide  and  super-oxide,  are  merely  objects  of  chemical  curiosity.  The  oxide 
proper  occurs  native,  and  may  be  readily  formed  by  exposing  the  metal  to  a  red- 
white  heat  in  a  muffle,  wben  it  takes  fire,  bums  with  a  faint  blue  flame,  and  sends  off 
fumes  which  condense  into  a  yellow  pulverulent  oxide.  But  an  easier  process  than 
that  now  mentioned  Ls  to  dissolve  the  bismuth  in  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  water, 
and  expose  the  precipitate  to  a  red  heat  The  oxide  thus  obtained  has  a  straw -yellow 
colour,  and  fuses  at  a  high  heat  into  an  opaque  glass  of  a  dark-brown  or  black 
colour ;  but  which  becomes  less  opaque  and  yellow  after  it  has  cooled.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  as  high  as  8*211.  It  consists  of  89*87  of  metal  and  10*13  of  oxygen  in 
100  parts.  The  above  precipitate,  which  is  a  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth,  is  called  pearl- 
whiUt  and  is  employed  as  a  flux  for  certain  enamels,  as  it  augments  their  fusibility, 
imparting  any  colour  to  them.  Hence  it  is  used  sometimes  as  a  vehicle  of  the  colours 
of  other  metallic  oxides.  When  well  washed,  it  is  employed  in  gilding  porcelain  ; 
being  added  in  the  proportion  of  one-fifteenth  to  the  gold.  But  pearl-white  is  most 
used  by  ladies,  as  a  cosmetic  for  giving  a  brilliant  tint  to  a  faded  complexion.  It  is 
called  blanc  de  fard  by  the  French.  If  it  contains,  as  bismuth  often  does,  a  little 
silver,  it  becomes  grc^  or  dingy  coloured  on  exposure  to  light  Wben  the  oxide 
is  prepared,  by  dropping  the  nitric  solution  into  an  alkaline  lye  in  excess,  if  this 
precipitate  is  well  washed  and  dried,  it  forms  an  excellent  medicine ;  and  is  given, 
mixed  with  gum  tragacanth,  for  the  relief  of  cardialgia,  or  burning  and  spasmodic 
pains  of  the  stomach. 

Another  sort  of  pearl-powder  is  prepared  by  adding  a  very  dilate  solution  of  common 
salt  to  the  above  nitric  solution  of  bismuth,  whereby  a  pulverulent  sub-chloride  of  the 
metal  is  obtained  in  a  light  flocculent  form.  A  similar  powder  of  a  mother-of  pearl 
aspect  may  be  formed  by  dropping  dilute  muriatic  acid  into  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
bismuth.  The  arsenic  always  present  in  the  bismuth  of  commerce  is  converted  by 
nitric  acid  into  arsenic  acid,  which,  formiug  an  insoluble  arseniate  of  bismuth,  separates 
A'om  the  solution  unless  there  be  such  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  as  to  re-dissolve  it 
Hence  the  medicinal  oxide,  prepared  from  a  rightly-made  nitrate,  can  contain  no 
arsenic.  If  we  write  with  a  pen  dipped  in  that  solution,  the  dry  invisible  traces  will 
become  legible  on  plunging  the  paper  in  water. 

It  has  iK^en  proposed  to  substitute  bismuth  for  lead  in  assaying  silver,  as  a  smaller 
quantity  of  it  answers  the  purpose,  and,  as  its  oxide  is  more  fluent,  can  therefore 
penetrate  the  cupel  more  readily,  and  give  a  more  rapid  result  But,  independently 
of  the  objection  from  its  high  price,  bismuth  has  the  disadvantage  of  boiling  up,  as 
well  as  of  rocking  or  vegetating,  with  the  silver,  when  the  cnpelladon  requires  a  high 
heat  In  extracting:  the  silver  from  the  galena  found  in  the  copper- mine  of  Fahlun, 
it  has  happened  sometimes  that  the  silver  concreted  towards  the  end  of  the  operation, 
and  produced  a  cauliflower  exci'escence,  which  had  to  be  cupelled  again  with  a  fresh 
dose  of  lead.  It  was  observed  that,  in  this  case,  a  portion  of  the  silver  had  passed  into 
the  cupel.  Berzelius  detected  in  a  sample  of  silver  thus  concreted  the  presence  of 
bismuth. 

The  nitrate  of  bismuth,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  tin  and  tartar,  has  been  employed 
as  a  mordant  for  dyeing  lilac  and  violet  in  calico  printing. 

Through  the  investigations  which  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Faraday  into  the  mag- 
netic conditions  of  bodies,  several  new  and  remarkable  conditions  have  been  dis- 
covered. These  may  be  familiarly  explained,  by  stating  that  one  class  of  bodies  is 
influenced  by  magnetB,  as  iron  is,  being  magnetic.  That  is,  if  a  bar  of  iron  was 
hung  up  between  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  it  would  arrange  itself  along  the 
line  which  unites  the  two  poles ;  which  line  has  been  called  the  aanal  Hne,  But  if 
another  class  of  bodies  be  selected,  bismuth  being  at  the  head  of  this  class,  and  sus- 
pended in  the  same  way  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  they  arrange  Uiemselves 
across  the  axial  line,  or,  as  Faraday  has  termed  it  equatoriaUy,  these  bodies  being 
called  in  distinction  dia-magnetic  bodies.  See  Magnetism,  for  a  further  account  of 
these  phenomena. 

Bismuth  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  of  the  dia-magnetic  bodies, 
standing,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  the  class,  in  the  same  way  as  iron  does  at  the  head  of 
the  magnetic  order  of  substances.* 

In  Ure's  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry"  will  be  found  various  methods  for  the  deter- 
mination of  bismuth.  The  following  processes,  however,  appear  so  useful  as  to 
warrant  their  insertion  in  this  place :  —  To  detect  small  quantities  of  lead  in  bismuth, 
or  in  bismuth  compounds,  Chapman  brings  the  somewhat  flattened  bead,  reduced 

•  CoDiult  De  U  Rive's  Treatiie  on  Electricity,  traoslated  by  Charlei  V.  Walker,  F.R.S. 
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before  the  blowpipe,  in  contact  with  some  moist  basic  nitrate  of  teroxide  of  bismuth, 
when,  in  a  short  time,  in  consequence  of  the  redaction  of  the  bismnfh  by  the  lead, 
arborescent  sprigs  of  bismnth  are  formed  around  the  test  specimen.  Since  sine  and 
iron  interfere  with  this  reaction,  they  must  be  previously  remoyed,  the  former  by 
fusion  with  rods,  the  latter  with  soda  and  borax,  m  the  reducing  flame. 

Lead  and  bismuth  can  easily  be  quantitatively  separated  fh>m  each  other  by  the 
following  method,  proposed  by  Ullgren :  —  The  solution  of  the  two  metals  is  pre- 
cipitated by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  carbonates  are  then  dissolved  by  acetic 
acid,  and  a  blade  of  pure  lead,  the  weight  of  which  is  ascertained  beforehand,  is 
plunged  in  the  solution.  This  blade  must  be  completely  immersed  in  the  liquor. 
The  vessel  is  then  corked  up,  and  the  experiment  is  left  for  several  hours  at  rest 
The  lead  precipitates  the  bismuth  in  the  metallic  form.  When  the  whole  of  it  is 
precipitated  the  blade  of  lead  is  withdrawn,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The 
bismuth  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  distilled  water  which  has  been  previously 
boiled,  and  cooled  out  of  contact  of  the  air ;  this  metal  is  then  treated  with  carbonate 
ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  which  is  left,  after  washing  and  ignition,  is  then  weighed. 
The  total  loss  of  the  metallic  lead  employed  indicates  how  much  oxide  of  lead  must 
be  subtracted  fmrn  the  total  weight  of  the  protoxide  of  lead  obtained. — E,  Feligoft 
EdUiom  of  Rose. 

Oxide  of  bismuth  can  be  separated,  by  means  of  sulphohydric  acid,  from  all  the 
oxides  which  cannot  be  precipitated  from  an  acid  solution  by  this  reagent  Tet, 
when  the  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  bismuth  is  intended  to  be  made  by  means  of 
sulphohydric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  to  dilute  with  water  the  solution  of  the 
oxide  of  bismuth.  But  as  the  solutions  of  bismuth  are  rendered  milky  by  water, 
acetic  acid  should  first  be  added  to  the  liquor,  which  prevents  its  becoming  turbid 
when  water  is  poured  into  it.  —  JRose, 

The  mines  of  Schneeberg  produce  annually  about  4000  kilogrammes ;  those  of 
Johann-Georgenstadt  and  the  cobalt  mines  of  &ixony,  about  600  kilogrammes — equal 
to  about  10,500  avoirdupois  pounds. 

In  1856,  we  exported  of  Bishxtth,  5  cwts. ;  declared  value,  62/. 

BISTRE.  {Butre,  Fr.;  Bister^  Germ.)  A  brown  colour  which  is  used  in  water- 
colours,  in  the  same  way  as  China  ink.  It  is  prepared  from  wood-soot,  that  of  beech 
being  preferred.  The  most  compact  and  best  burned  parcels  of  soot  are  collected 
from  the  chimney,  pulverised,  and  passed  through  a  silk  sieve.  This  powder  is 
infused  in  pure  water,  and  stirred  frequently  with  a  glass  rod,  then  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  water  decanted.  If  the  salts  are  not  all  washed  away,  the  process  may  be 
repeated  with  warm  water.  The  paste  is  now  to  be  poured  into  a  long  narrow 
vessel  filled  with  water,  stirred  well,  and  left  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to 
let  the  grosser  parts  subside.  The  supernatant  part  is  then  to  be  poured  off  into  a 
similar  vesseL  This  process  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  to  obtain  a  very  good 
bistre.  At  last  the  settled  deposit  is  sufficiently  fine,  and,  when  freed  from  its  super- 
natant water,  it  is  mixed  with  gum-water,  moulded  into  proper  cakes  and  dried.  It 
is  not  used  in  oil  painting,  but  has  the  same  effect  in  water-colours  as  brown  pink  has 
in  oiL 

Dr.  MacCulloch  objects  to  soot  as  a  source  of  bistre,  both  firom  the  carelessness 
used  in  collecting  it,  and  the  uncertainty  of  tone  and  colour.  If  the  liquids  resem- 
bling tar,  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  wood,  be  again  careftiUy  distilled,  water, 
acetic  acid,  and  hydro-carbonous  substances,  as  naphtha,  pass  over,  and  leave  a  resi- 
duum— brown  or  black,  pitch-like,  or  brittle — according  to  the  time  and  temperature 
employed ;  by  prolonging  the  heat  with  care,  the  brittle  substance  becomes  a  powder. 

By  the  use  of  alkaUs  it  is  rendered  soluble.  If  the  oils  and  acids  have  not  been 
removed,  it  is  apt  to  collect  in  little  flocks,  which,  being  suspended  by  gum,  does  not 
allow  of  the  fine  uniform  tint  desired  in  water-colours.  Dr.  MacCulloch  states  that, 
by  care,  bistre  from  wood  tar  may  be  obtained,  having  the  fine  properties  of  sepia 
with  great  depth  of  colour. 

The  remarkable  bronze-like  varnish,  with  almost  a  metallic  lustre,  seen  upon  the 
Interior  of  highland  cottages,  are  bistre  deposits  from  the  smoke  of  peat 

BITTER  PRINCIPLE.  {Amer,  Fr.;  Bittergtoff,  Germ.)  The  "  bitter  principles " 
consist  of  bodies  which  may  be  extracted  from  vegetable  productions  by  the  agency 
of  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  These  are  not  of  much  importance  in  the  arts,  with  a  few 
exceptions. 

LupuUn, — For  example,  the  bitter  principle  of  the  hop  is  used  for  preserving  beer. 
It  is  a  reddish-yellow  powder,  obtained  from  hops  by  digestion  in  alcohol,  which  is 
evaporated;  then  the  extract  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  fluid  saturated  with  lime. 
This  is  eva^rated,  and  the  residuary  mass  treated  with  alcohol  or  ether. 

Quaenn  is  the  bitter  principle  ot  quassia ;  Almnihin^  that  of  wormwood ;  and 
GexUanin,  that  of  gentian,  &c. 
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For  particulars  of  these,  and  numerous  other  bitter  principles,  see  lire's  "  Dictionarj- 
of  Chemistry." 

The  following  list  contains  the  principal  bitter  substances,  most  of  which  have  been 
used  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine : — 


Name. 

Country. 

ObMrration*. 

Quassia  -        -        - 

Wood 

Surinam,  E.  Indies 

Powerfblly  bitter 

Wormwood      - 

Herb 

Great  Britain 

Ditto 

Aloe        - 

Inspissated  juice 

South  Africa 

Ditto 

Angustura 

Bark         -        - 

South  America     - 

Ditto 

Orange   -        -        - 

Unripe  fruit      - 

South  of  Europe   - 

Aromatic  bitter 

Ditto       -        -        - 

Peel 

Ditto   -        -        - 

Ditto 

Acorns    -        -        - 

Root 

Ditto   -        -        - 

Ditto 

Carduus  benedictus  - 

Herb 

Greek  Archipelago 

Cascarilla 

Bark 

Jamaica 

Ditto 

Centaury 
Camomile 

Herb 

Great  Britain 

Flowers    - 

Ditto   -        -        - 

Ditto 

Colocynth 

Fruit 

Levant 

Intolerably  bitt^ 

Colombo  -        -        - 

Root 

East  Africa  - 

Very  bitter 

Fumitory 

Herb 

Great  Britain 

Ditto 

Gentianalutea- 

Root 

Switzerland  - 

Ditto 

G  round  ivy 

Herb 

Great  Britain 

Nauseous 

Walnut   -         -         - 

Peel 

Ditto   - 

With  tannin 

Iceland  moss   - 

Ditto   -        -        - 

With  starch 

Hops       . 

Scales  of  the  fe- 
male flowers. 

Ditto    - 

Aromatic  bitters 

Milfoil    - 

Herb  flowers     - 

Ditto    -        .        - 

Large-leaved  satyrion 

Herb         -        - 

Ditto   -        .        - 

Rhubarb  - 

Root 

China,  Turkey     - 

Disagreeable  odr. 

Rue         -        -        - 

Herb 

Great  Britain 

Bitter  and  sharp 

Tansy     -        -        - 

Herb  flowers     - 

Ditto   -        -        - 

Bitter  &  offensive 

Bitter  trefoil    - 

Herb        -        - 

Ditto   - 

Simarouba 

Bark 

Guiana 

Bryony    -        -        - 

Root 

Great  Britai4 

Sharp,bitter,  nau- 
seous. 

CoflFee     - 

Seeds 

Arabia 

Agreeable 

BITTER  SPAR.    A  carbonate  of  lime  and  a  carbonate  of  magnesia.    See  Dolo- 

HITK. 

BITUMEN,  or  ASPHALTUM.  (Biiume,  Fr.;  Erdpech,  Germ.)  A  black  saV 
stance  found  in  the  earth,  externally  not  dissimilar  to  coaL  It  is  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  like  organic  bodies ;  bat  its  origin  is  nncertain.  It  has  seldom 
been  observed  among  the  primitive  or  older  strata,  but  abundantly  in  the  secondary 
and  alluvial  formations. 

Bitumen  comprises  several  distinct  varieties,  of  which  the  two  most  important  are 
asphaltum  and  naphtha. 

Asphaitwn  is  solid,  and  of  a  black,  or  brownish-black,  colour,  with  a  conchoidal 
brilliant  fracture. 

Naphtha, — Liquid  and  colourless  when  pure,  with  a  bituminous  odour. 

There  are  also  the  earUiif^  or  slaggy  minml pitch ^^petroleum^a,  dark  coloured  fluid 
variety,  containing  much  naphtha,  and  maltha^  or  mineral  tar. 

Bitumen  in  all  its  varieties  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  used  by  them,  com- 
bined with  lime,  in  their  buildings.  Not  only  do  we  flnd  the  ruined  walls  of  temples 
and  palaces,  in  the  East,  with  the  stones  cemented  with  this  material,  but  some  of  the 
old  Roman  castles  in  this  country  are  found  to  hold  bitumen  in  the  cement  by  which 
their  stones  are  secured.  At  Agrigentum  it  was  burnt  in  lamps,  and  called  "Sicilian 
oil."     The  Egyptians  used  it  for  embalming. — Dana. 

Springs  of  which  the  waters  contain  a  mixture  of  petroleum,  and  the  various 
minc^ls  allied  to  it — ^as  bitumen,  asphaltum,  and  pitch — ^are  very  numerous,  and  are, 
in  many  eases,  undoubtedly  connected  with  subterranean  heat,  which  sublime  the  more 
subtle  parts  of  the  bituminous  matters  contained  in  rocks.  Many  springs  in  the 
territory  of  Modena  and  Parma,  in  Italy,  produce  petroleum  in  abundance;  but 
the  most  powerful  perhaps  yet  known  are  those  of  Irawadi,  in  the  Burman  empire. 
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In  one  locality  th«re  are  said  to  be  5S0  vella,  which  yield  aDnnally  400,000  hogs* 
heads  of  petroleum. 

Fluid  bitumen  is  seen  to  ooie  flrom  the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  and  to  rise  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  stated  that,  about 
seventy  years  ago,  a  spot  of  land  on  the  western  side  of  Trinadad,  nearly  half-way 
between  the  capital  and  an  Indian  Tillage,  sank  suddenly,  and  was  immediately 
replaced  by  a  small  lake  of  pitch.  In  this  way,  probably,  was  formed  the  celebrated 
Great  Pitch  Lake.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks  :  — "  The  Orinoco  has  for  ages  been 
rolling  down  great  quantities  of  woody  and  vegetable  bodies  into  the  surrounding  sea, 
where,  by  the  influence  of  currents  and  eddies,  they  may  be  arrested  and  accumulated 
in  particular  places.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  earthquakes,  and  other  indications 
of  volcanic  action  in  those  parts,  lend  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  these  vegetable 
substances  may  have  undergone,  by  the  agency  of  subterranean  fire,  those  trans- 
formations or  chemical  changes  which  produce  petroleum ;  and  this  may,  by  the  same 
causes,  be  forced  up  to  the  surface,  where,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  inspissated, 
and  forms  the  different  yarieties  of  pure  and  earthy  pitch,  or  asphaltum,  so  abundant 
in  the  island." 

The  Pitch  Lake  is  one  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference ;  the  bitumen  is  soKd  and 
cold  near  the  shores,  but  gradually  increases  in  temperature  and  softness  towards  the 
centre,  where  it  is  boiling.  The  solidified  bitumen  appears  as  if  it  had  cooled,  as  the 
surface  boiled,  in  lar^  bubbles.  The  ascent  to  the  lake  from  the  sea,  a  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a -mile,  is  covered  with  a  hardened  pitch,  on  which  trees  and  vegetables 
flourish ;  and  about  Point  la  Braye,  the  masses  of  pitch  look  like  black  rocks  among  the 
foliage:  the  lake  is  underlaid  by  a  bed  of  mineral  coal. — Manrou^  quoted  by  Dana. 

The  Earl  of  Dundonald  remarks,  that  vegetation  contiguous  to  the  lake  of  Trini- 
dad is  most  luxuriant  The  best  pine-apples  in  the  West  Indies  (called  black  pines) 
grow  wild  amid  the  pitch. 

Asphaltum  is  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  occurs  in  some  of  the 
mines  of  Derbyshire,  and  has  been  found  in  granite,  with  quartz  and  fiuor  spar,  at 
Poldice,  in  Cornwall  There  is  a  remarkable  bituminous  lime  and  sandstone  of  the 
region  of  Bechelbronn  and  Lobsann,  in  Alsace.  From  the  observations  of  Danbree, 
we  learn  that  probably  this  bitumen  has  had  its  origin  as  an  emanation  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth ;  and  indeed,  in  Alsace,  with  the  great  elevated  fissure  of  the 
sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  a  fissure  which  was  certainly  open  before  the  deposit  of  the 
Trias,  but  was  not  yet  closed  during  the  tertiary  epoch,  affording  during  this  latter, 
moreover,  an  opportunity  for  the  deposition  of  spathic  iron  ore,  iron  pyrites,  and 
heavy  spar. — AnndUt  des  Mines, 

Euutic  Bitumen^  called  also  mineral  caoutchouc  and  daterite,  was  first  observed  in 
Derbyshire,  in  the  forsaken  lead  mine  of  Odin,  by  Dr.  Lister,  in  1673,  who  called  it 
a  subterranean  fungus.     It  was  afterwards  described  by  Hatchett    The  analysis  of 
this  variety,  by  Johnston,  gaye  the  following  as  its  composition :  — 
Carbon  85-47         ...        Hydrogen  13-28. 

Two  descriptions  of  elastic  bitumen  were  analysed  by  M.  Henry,  fils  (*'  Ann.  des 
Mines  **).  He  states  the  English  to  have  been  in  brown  masses,  slightly  translucid,  of 
a  greenish  colour,  soft,  elastic,  burning  with  a  white  flame,  and  giving  off  a  bituminous 
odour,  and  of  specific  gravity  0*9  to  1-23,  and  obtained  from  Derbyshire. 

The  French  elastic  bitumen  generally  resembled  the  English,  excepting  that  it  was 
opaque,  and  floated  on  water.     It  was  discovered  at  the  coal  mines  of  MontreUis. 

Bngllah.  French. 

Carbon 0-5225        -        -        0-6826 

Hydrogen  ....  Oi)749  -  -  00489 
Nitrogen  -  -  -  -  0-0015  -  -  00010 
Oxygen         ...        -    0-4011        -        -        0-3675 


1-0000  1-0000 

Of  ordinary  bitumen,  we  have  analyses  of  two  specimens ;  one  by  Ebelmen,  who 
obtained  his  sample  from  the  Auvergne  ;  and  the  other  by  Boussingault,  which  was 
a  Peruvian  specimen  : — 

Auvergne.  Peruvian. 

Carbon          -        .        -        -         76*13        -        -        88*63 
Hydrogen      -        -        -        -  9-41        -        -  9*69 

Oxygen         ....         10*34  T      _         _ 
Nitrogen       ....  2*32  J  *  ^^ 

Ash 1-80 


x3 


100*00  10000 
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On  the  employment  of  bitumen  for  paTements,  Dr.  Ure  has  the  following  remarka : — 
It  is  a  yery  remarkable  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  useful  arts,  that  asphalt*  which 
was  so  generally  employed  as  a  solid  and  durable  cement  in  the  earliest  constructions 
upon  record,  as  in  the  walls  of  Babylon,  should  for  so  many  thousand  years  have 
fallen  well  nigh  into  disuse  among  civilised  nations.  For  there  is  certainly  no  class 
of  mineral  substances  so  well  fitted  as  the  bituminous,  by  their  plasticity,  fusibility, 
tenacity,  adhesiveness  to  surfaces,  impenetrability  by  water,  and  unchangeableness 
in  the  atmosphere,  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  terraces,  foot-pavements,  rooft, 
and  every  kind  of  hydraulic  work.  Bitumen,  combined  with  calcareous  earth,  forms 
a  compact  semi-elastic  solid  which  is  not  liable  to  suffer  injury  by  the  greatest 
alternations  of  frost  and  thaw,  which  often  disintegrate  in  a  few  years  the  hardest 
stone,  nor  can  it  be  ground  to  dust  and  worn  away  by  the  attrition  of  the  feet  of  men 
and  animals,  as  san^tone,  flags,  and  even  blocks  of  granite  are.  An  asphalt  pave- 
ment, rightly  tempered  in  tenacity,  solidity,  and  elasticity,  seems  to  be  incapable  of 
suffering  abrasion  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares ;  a  fact  exemplified  of  late  in  a 
few  pla^  in  London,  but  much  more  extensively,  and  for  a  much  longer  time,  in 
Paris. 

The  great  Place  de  la  Concorde  (formerly  Place  Louis  Quinze)  is  covered  with  a 
beautiful  mosaic  pavement  of  asphalt;  many  of  the  promenades  on  the  Boulevards, 
formerly  so  filthy  in  wet  weather,  are  now  covered  with  a  thin  bed  of  bituminous 
mastic,  free  alike  from  dust  and  mud;  the  foot-paths  of  the  Pont  Royal  and  Pont 
Carousel,  and  the  areas  of  the  great  public  slaughter-houses,  have  been  for  several 
years  paved  in  a  similar  manner  with  perfect  success.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  asphalt  companies  of  London,  made  the  ill-judged,  and  nearly  abortive,  attempt 
to  pave  the  carriage-way  near  the  east  end  of  Oxford  Street,  and  especially  at  a  moist 
season,  most  unpropitious  to  the  laying  of  bituminous  mastic  Being  formed  of 
blocks  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  thick,  many  of  which  contained  much 
siliceous  sand,  such  a  pavement  could  not  possibly  resist  the  crash  and  vibration  of 
many  thousand  heavy  drays,  waggons,  and  omnibuses  daily  rolling  over  it  This 
fiulure  can  afford,  however,  no  argument  against  rightly-constructed  foot  pavements 
and  terraces  of  asphalt.  Numerous  experiments  and  observations  have  led  me  to 
conclude  that  fossil  bitumen  possesses  far  more  valuable  properties  for  making  a 
durable  mastic  than  the  solid  pitch  obtained  by  boiling  wood  or  coal  tar.  The  latter, 
when  inspissated  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness,  becomes  brittle,  and  may  be  readily 
crushed  into  powder ;  while  the  former,  in  like  circumstances,  retains  sufficient  tena- 
city to  resist  abrasion.  Factitious  tar  and  pitch  being  generated  by  the  force  of  fire, 
seem  to  have  a  propensity  to  decompose  by  the  joint  agency  of  water  and  air,  whereas 
mineral  pitch  has  been  known  to  remain  for  ages  without  alteration. 

Bitumen  alone  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  making  a  substantial  mastic  as  the  native 
compound  of  bitumen  and  calcareous  earth,  which  has  been  properly  called  asphaltic 
rock,  of  which  the  richest  and  most  extensive  mine  is  unquestionably  that  of  the 
Yal  de  Travers,  in  the  canton  of  Neufchatel.  This  interesting  mineral  deposit  occurs 
in  the  Jurassic  limestone  formation,  the  equivalent  of  the  English  oolite.  The  mine 
is  very  accessible,  and  may  be  readily  excavated  by  blasting  with  gunpowder.  The 
stone  is  massive,  of  irregular  fracture,  of  a  liver-brown  colour,  and  is  interspersed  with 
A  few  minute  spangles  of  calcareous  spar.  Though  it  may  be  scratched  with  the  nail, 
it  is  difficult  to  break  by  the  hammer.  When  exposed  to  a  very  moderate,  heat  it  ex- 
hales a  fragrant  ambrosial  smell,  a  property  which  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  all 
compounds  of  factitious  bitumen.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*114,  water  being  1000, 
being  nearly  the  density  of  bricks.  It  may  be  most  conveniently  analysed  by  digesting 
it  in  successive  portions  of  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  whereby  it  affords  80  parts  of  a  white 
pulverulent  carbonate  of  lime,  and  20  parts  of  bitumen  in  100.  The  asphalt  rock  of 
Val  de  Travers  seems  therefore  to  be  far  richer  than  that  of  Pyrimont,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  in  the  specification  of  Claridge's  patent  of  November,  1837, 
contains  *'  carbonate  of  lime  and  bitumen  in  about  the  proportion  of  90  parts  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  to  about  10  parts  of  bitumen.*' 

The  calcareous  matter  is  so  intimately  combined  and  penetrated  with  the  bitumen 
as  to  resist  the  action  not  only  of  air  and  water  for  any  length  of  time,  but  even  of 
muriatic  acid;  a  circumstance  partly  due  to  the  total  ab^nce  of  moisture  in  the 
mineral,  but  chiefly  to  the  vast  incumbent  pressure  under  which  the  two  materials 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  would  indeed  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  combine,  by  artificial  methods,  calcareous  earth  thus  intimately  with  bitu- 
men, and  for  this  reason  the  mastics  made  in  this  way  are  found  to  be  much  more 
perishable.  Many  of  the  factitious  asphalt  cements  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  siliceous  sand,  from  which  they  derive  the  property  of  cracking  and  crumbling  down 
when  trodden  upon.     In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  so  little  attraction  between  siliceous 
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matter  and  bitumen,  that  their  parts  separate  from  each  other  by  a  very  small  disrop- 
tive  force. 

Since  the  asphalt  rock  of  Val  de  Travers  is  natnrallj  rich  enough  in  concrete  bitu- 
men, it  may  be  concerted  into  a  plastic  workable  mastic  of  excellent  quality  for  foot 
pavements  and  hydraulic  works  at  yery  little  expense,  merely  by  the  addition  of  a  very 
small  quantity  of  mineral  or  coal  tar,  amounting  to  not  more  than  6  or  8  per  cent. 
The  union  between  these  materials  may  be  effected  in  an  iron  cauldron,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  Tery  moderate  heat,  as  the  asphalt  bitumen  readily  coalesces  with  the  tar 
into  a  tenacious  solid. 

The  mode  adopted  for  making  the  asphalt  pavement  at  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde in  Paris  was  as  follows: — The  ground  was  made  uniformly  smooth,  either  in 
a  horizontal  plane  or  with  a  gentle  slope  to  carry  off  the  water;  the  curb-stones 
were  then  laid  round  the  margin  by  the  mason,  more  than  4  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  ground.  This  hollow  space  was  filled  to  a  depth  of  3  inches  with  concrete, 
containing  about  a  sixth  part  of  hydraulic  lime,  well  pressed  upon  its  bed.  The  sur- 
face was  next  smoothed  with  a  thin  coat  of  mortar.  When  the  whole  mass  bad  be- 
come perfectly  dry,  the  mosaic  pattern  was  set  out  on  the  surface,  the  moulds  being 
formed  of  flat  iron  bars,  rings,  &c.,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  into  which  the  fluid 
mastic  was  poured  by  ladles  f^om  a  cauldron,  and  spread  evenly  over. 

The  mastic  was  made  in  the  following  way :  — The  asphalt  rock  was  fintt  of  all 
roasted  in  an  oven,  about  10  feet  long  and  3  broad,  in  order  to  render  it  friable. 
The  bottom  of  the  oven  was  sheet  iron,  heated  below  by  a  brisk  fire.  A  volatile 
matter  exhaled,  probably  of  the  nature  of  naphtha,  to  the  amount  of  one-fortieth  the 
weight  of  asphalt ;  after  roasting,  the  asphalt  became  so  friable  as  to  be  easily  reduced 
to  powder,  and  passed  through  a  sieve  having  meshes  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
square. 

The  bitumen  destined  to  render  the  asphalt  fusible  and  plastic  was  melted,  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  in  an  iron  cauldron,  and  then  the  asphalt  in  powder  was  gradually 
stirred  in  to  the  amount  of  12  or  13  times  the  weight  of  bitumen.  When  the  mixture 
became  fluid,  nearly  a  bucketful  of  very  small,  clean  gravel,  previously  heated  apart, 
was  stirred  into  it;  and,  as  soon  as  the  whole  began  to  simmer  with  a  treacly  con- 
sistence it  was  fit  for  use.     It  was  transported  in  buckets,  and  poured  into  the  moulds. 

For  the  reasons  above  assigned,  I  consider  this  addition  of  rounded,  polished,  sili- 
ceous stones  to  be  very  injudicious.  If  anything  of  the  kind  be  wanted  to  give  soli- 
dity to  the  pavement,  it  should  be  a  granitic  or  hard  calcareous  sand,  whose  angular 
form  will  secure  the  cohesion  of  the  mass.  I  conceive  also,  that  liquid  bitumen  in 
moderate  quantity  should  be  used  to  give  toughness  to  the  asphaltic  combination,  and 
prevent  its  being  pulverised  and  abnided  by  friction. 

In  the  able  report  of  the  Bastennc  and  Gaujac  Bitumen  Company,  drawn  up  by 
Messrs.  Goldsmid  and  Russel,  these  gentlemen  have  made  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  properties  of  mineral  tar  and  vegetable  tar  :  the  bitumen  composed  of  the 
latter  substance,  including  various  modifications  extracted  from  coal  and  gas,  have,  so 
far  as  they  were  able  to  ascertain,  entirely  failed.  This  bitumen,  owing  to  the  quali- 
ties and  defects  of  vegetable  tar,  becomes  soft  at  115^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  is 
brittle  at  the  freezing  point;  while  the  bitumen  into  which  mineral  enters  will  sustain 
170^  of  heat  without  injury.  In  the  course  of  the  winter,  1837-38,  when  the  cold 
was  at  14^*^  below  zero  C,  the  bitumen  of  Bastenne  and  Gaujac,  with  which  one  side 
of  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris  is  paved,  was  not  at  all  impaired,  and  would,  apparently, 
have  resisted  any  degree  of  cold;  while  that  in  some  part  of  the  Boulevard,  which  was 
composed  of  vegetable  tar,  cracked  and  opened  in  white  fissures.  The  French  Go- 
vernment, instructed  by  these  experiments,  has  required,  when  any  of  the  vegetable 
bitumens  are  laid,  that  the  pavement  should  be  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick ;  whereas, 
where  the  bitumen  composed  of  mineral  tar  is  used,  a  thickness  of  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  is  deemed  sufficient  The  pavement  of  the  bonding  warehouses  at  Bordeaux 
has  been  laid  upwards  of  15  years  by  the  Bastenne  Company,  and  is  now  in  a  condtion 
as  perfect  as  when  first  formed.  The  reservoirs  constructed  to  contain  the  waters  of 
the  Seine,  at  Batignolles,  near  Paris,  have  been  mounted  6  years,  and  notwithstanding 
the  intense  cold  of  the  winter  of  1837,  which  froze  the  whole  of  their  contents  into  one 
solid  mass,  and  the  perpetual  water  pressure  to  which  they  are  exposed,  they  have  not 
betrayed  the  slightest  imperfection  in  any  point.  The  repairs  done  to  the  ancient  for- 
tifications at  Bayonne,  have  answered  so  well,  that  the  Government  many  years  ago 
entered  into  a  very  large  contract  with  the  company  for  additional  works,  while  the 
whole  of  the  arches  of  St.  Germain  and  St  Cloud  railways,  and  the  pavements  and 
floorings  necessary  for  these  works,  have  been  laid  with  Bastenne  bitumen. 

The  mineral  tar  in  the  mines  of  Bastenne  and  Gaujac,  is  easily  separated  from  the 
earthy  matter  with  which  it  is  naturally  mixed,  by  the  process  of  boiling,  and  is  then 
transported  in  barrels  to  Paris  or  London,  being  laid  down  in  the  latter  place  to  the 
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company  at  17/.  per  too,  in  virtue  of  a  monopoly  of  the  article  purchased  by  the  t 
pany  at  a  sum,  it  is  said,  of  8000/. 

Mr.  Haryey,  the  superintendent  of  the  Bastenne  Company,  was  good  enough  to 
supply  me  with  various  samples  of  mineral  tar,  bitumen,  and  aspfaaltic  rock  for 
analysis.  The  tar  of  Bastenne  is  an  exceedingly  viscid  mass,  without  any  earthy^  im- 
purity. It  has  the  consistence  of  bakers'  dough  at  60^  of  Fahrenheit ;  at  SO^'  it  yields 
to  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger;  at  150°  it  resembles  a  soft  extract;  and  at 
212<)  it  has  the  fluidity  of  molasses.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  give  plasticity  to 
the  calcareous  asphalts. 

A  specimen  of  Egyptian  asphalt  which  he  brought  me,  gave,  by  analysis,  the  very 
same  composition  as  the  Val  de  Travers,  namely,  80  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  20  of  bitumen.  A  specimen  of  mastic  prepared  in  France  was  found  to 
consist,  in  100  parts,  of  29  of  bitumen,  52  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  19  of  siliceous 
sand.  A  portion  of  stone  called  the  natural  Bastenne  rock  afforded  me  80  parts  of 
gritty  siliceous  matter  and  20  of  thick  tar.  The  Trinidad  bitumen  contains  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  foreign  earthy  matter;  one  specimen  yielded  me  25  per  cent  of 
siliceous  sand ;  a  second,  28 ;  a  third,  20 ;  and  a  fourth,  30:  the  remainder  was  pure 
pitch.  One  specimen  of  Egyptian  bitumen,  specific  gravity  1  -2,  was  found  to  be  per- 
fectly pure,  for  it  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine  without  leaving  any  appreciable 
residuum. 

Robinson's  Parisian  Bitumen  Company  use  a  mastic  made  with  the  pitch  obtained 
from  boiling  coal  tar  mixed  with  chalk.  Portions  Uid  down  by  this  company  at 
KnighUbridge  and  at  Brighton  are  said  to  have  gone  to  pieces.  The  pavement  laid 
down  by  them  in  Oxford  Street,  next  Charles  Street,  has  been  taken  up.  Claridge's 
Company  have  laid  down  their  mastic  under  the  archway  of  the  Horse- Guards,  and 
in  the  carriage  entrance  at  the  Ordnance  Office:  the  latter  has  cracked  at  the  junc- 
tion with  the  old  pavement  of  Yorkshire  curb-stone.  The  foot  pavement  laid  down 
by  Claridge's  Company  at  Whitehall  has  stood  welL  The  Bastenne  Company  has 
exhibited  the  best  specimen  of  asphalt  pavement  in  Oxford  Street ;  they  have  laid 
down  an  excellent  piece  of  foot-pavement  near  Northumberland  House;  apiece  40 
feet  by  7,  on  Blackfriars'  Bridge;  they  have  made  a  substantial  job  in  paving  8S0 
superficial  feet  in  front  of  the  guard-room  at  Woolwich,  which,  though  much  traversed 
by  foot-passengers,  and  beat  by  the  guard  in  grounding  arms,  remains  sound;  lastly, 
the  floor  of  the  stalls  belonging  to  the  cavalry  barracks  of  the  Blues  at  Xnightsbridge 
is  probably  the  best  example  of  asphaltic  pavement  laid  down  in  this  country",  as  it  has 
received  no  injury  from  the  beating  of  the  horses'  feet 

As  the  specific  gravity  of  properly  made  mastic  is  nearly  double  that  of  water,  a 
cubic  foot  of  it  will  weigh  from  125  to  130  lbs.;  and  a  square  foot,  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  thick,  will  weigh  very  nearly  8  pounds.  A  ton  of  it  therefore  will  cover  280 
square  feet  The  prices  at  which  the  Bastenne  Bitumen  Company  sell  their  products 
are  as  follows: — 

Pure  Mineral  tar,  24/.  per  ton,  or  28«.  per  cwt 
Mastic,  8/.  8«.  per  ton,  or  10«.  per  cwt 


Side  Pavement. 

Roofi  end  Terracee. 

Q    50  to  100  feet, 

la.  3d.  per 

foot 

-     1«.  6i  per  foot 

100        250 

U.  Id.      . 

- 

.     U.  4d. 

250         500 

Hi      - 

. 

-     U.  Id. 

600         750 

lOd      - 

. 

-     Is.  Od. 

750       1000 

9d.      - 

. 

Ud. 

1000       2000 

8dL      - 

. 

\0d. 

2000       5000 

7d.      - 

. 

9d. 

Where  the  work  exceeds  5000  feet,  contracts  may  be  entered  into.  For  filling  up 
joints  of  brickwork,  &c.  Id.  to  l^d.  per  foot  run,  according  to  quantity. 

These  prices  are  calculated  for  half  an  inch  thickness,  at  which  rate  a  ton  will  cover 
420  square  feet 

As  the  Yal  de  Travers  Company  engage  to  lay  down  their  rich  asphaltic  rock  in 
London  at  5/.  per  ton,  and  as  a  mineral  tar  equal  to  that  of  Seissel  may  probably  be 
had  in  England  at  one  fourth  of  the  price  of  that  foreign  article,  they  may  afford  to  lay 
their  mastic  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  per  the  thousand  feet  including  a  suIh 
stratum  of  concrete,  at  a  rate  of  fivepence  a  square  foot  instead  of  fifteenpence,  being 
the  rate  charged  under  that  condition  by  the  Bastenne  Company. — Urt. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  preserve  these  remarks  on  bitumen,  although 
most  of  the  trials  which  have  been  made  in  this  country  can  only  be  regarded  as 
failures.  Under  the  combined  infinences  of  sunshine,  frost,  and  rain,  it  undergo 
a  rapid  disintegration.    It  may  be  that  the  proper  proportions  of  the  respective 
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lagredienta  mty  not  bave  been  mantained,  and  tbat  fbrtber  trials  are  adruable.  At 
present,  altboogh  bitumen  U  employed,  and  with  seeming  advantage  as  a  cement 
between  paring  stones,  there  is  no  extension  of  its  application  in  the  formation  of 
foot  paTement  as  recommended. 

BIXINE  and  BIXEINE.  Two  conditions  of  the  colouring  matter  of  Amotto^ 
according  to  Preiaser.    See  Abnotto. 

BLACK  BAND.  A  variety  of  the  carbonates  of  iron,  to  which  attention  was  first 
called  by  Mr.  Mushet,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  centnrj.  The  iron  ma- 
nofactore  of  Scotland  owes  its  present  important  position  to  the  discovery  of  the  value 
of  the  black  band  iron  stone.  This  ore  of  iron  is  also  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
cool  basin  of  South  Wales,  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland.    See  Ibon. 

Chemical  examination  of  the  black  band,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Airdrie,  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Glasgow,  gives  the  following  composition :  — 

Carbonic  acid          .......  85*17 

Protoxide  of  iron    .......  53-03 

Lime      .-....-.-  8«S3 

Magnesia        ..-.---.  vj7 

Silica 1-40 

Alumina          ........  0'6S 

Peroxide  of  iron      --..---  o*23 

Bituminous  matter  -        - 3*03 

Water  and  loss 1*41 


100*00 


BLACK  DTE.  (TeiuU  noire,  Fr.;  SckwarUe  Farhe,  Germ.)  Textile  fabrics  are 
dyed  by  various  processes,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  black  required,  and  the  kind 
of  stuff  on  which  the  dye  is  to  be  produced. 

The  following  processes  for  dying  woollen  stuff  will  be  found  to  produce  excellent 
results.  For  1  cwt.  of  cloth  previously  dyed  blue:  — There  is  put  into  a  boiler  of 
middle  size,  18  lbs.  of  logwood,  with  the  same  quantity  of  Aleppo  galls,  the  whole 
being  enclosed  in  a  bag ;  this  is  boiled  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  12  hours  : 
one-third  of  this  decoction  is  transferred  into  another  boiler  with  2  pounds  of  verdi- 
gris; and  the  stuff  is  passed  through  this  solutiou,  stirring  it  continually  during  two 
hours,  taking  care  to  keep  the  bath  very  hot  without  boiling.  The  stuff  is  then  lifted 
out,  another  third  of  the  bath  is  added  to  the  boiler,  along  with  8  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  iron  or  green  vitrioL  The  fire  is  to  be  lowered  while  the  sulphate  dissolves,  and 
the  bath  is  allowed  to  cool  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  the  staff  is  introduced,  and 
well  moved  about  for  an  hour,  and  then  it  is  taken  out  to  air.  Lastly,  the  remaining 
third  of  the  bath  is  added  to  the  other  two,  taking  care  to  squeeze  the  bag  well  18 
or  221bs.  of  sumach  are  thrown  in ;  the  whole  is  just  brought  to  a  boil,  and  then 
refreshed  with  a  Uttle  cold  water;  2  pounds  more  of  sulphate  of  iron  are  added,  after 
which  the  stuff  is  turned  through  for  an  hour.  It  is  next  washed,  aired,  and  put 
i^ain  into  the  bath,  stirring  it  continually  for  an  hour.  After  this,  it  is  carried  to  the 
river,  washed  well,  and  then  fulled.  Whenever  the  water  runs  off  clear,  a  bath  is 
prepared  with  weld,  which  is  made  to  boil  for  an  instant;  and  after  refreshing  the 
bath,  the  stuff  is  turned  in  to  soften,  and  to  render  the  black  more  fast  In  this 
manner,  a  very  beautiful  black  is  obtained,  without  rendering  the  cloth  too  harsh. 

Commonly,  more  simple  processes  are  employed.  Thus  the  blue  cloth  is  simply 
turned  through  a  bath  of  gall-nuts,  where  it  is  boiled  for  two  hours.  It  is  next  passed 
through  a  bath  of  logwood  and  sulphate  of  iron  for  two  hours,  without  boiling,  after 
which  it  is  washed  and  fhlled.  But  in  all  cases  the  cloth,  after  passing  through  the 
blue  vat,  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  because  the  least  remains  of  its  alkalinity 
would  injure  the  tone  to  be  given  in  the  black  copper. 

Hellot  found  that  the  dyeing  might  be  performed  in  the  following  manner:  — 
For  20  yards  of  dark  blue  cloth  a  bath  is  made  of  2  lbs.  of  fustic  {Monu  tinctorid), 
A\  lbs.  of  logwood,  and  1 1  lbs.  sumach.  After  boiling  the  cloth  in  it  for  three  hours 
it  is  lifted  out,  1 1  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  iron  are  thrown  into  the  boiler,  and  the  cloth  is 
then  passed  through  it  during  two  hours.  It  is  now  aired,  and  put  again  in  the  bath 
for  an  hour.  It  is,  lastly,  washed  and  scoured.  The  black  is  less  velvety  than  that 
by  the  preceding  process.  Experience  convinced  him  that  the  maddering  prescribed 
in  the  ancient  regulations  only  gives  a  reddish  cast  to  the  black,  which  is  obtained 
finer  and  more  velvety  without  madder. 

According  to  Lewis,  the  proportions  which  the  English  dyers  most  generally  adopt 
are,  for  112  lbs.  of  woollen  cloth,  previously  dyed  of  a  dark  blue,  about  5  lbs.  of  sul- 
phate  of  iron,  as  much  gall-nuto,  and  30  lbs.  of  logwood.     They  begin  by  galling  the 
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cloth ;  they  then  pAss  it  through  the  decoction  of  logwood  to  which  the  sulphate  of 
iron  has  been  added. 

When  the  cloth  is  completely  dyed,  it  is  washed  in  the  river,  and  passed  through  the 
fulling-mill  till  the  water  runs  off  clear  and  colourless.  Some  persons  recommend,  for 
fine  cloths,  to  full  them  with  soap  water.  This  operation  requires  an  expert  workman, 
who  can  f^  the  cloth  thoroughly  from  the  soap.  Several  recommend,  at  its  coming 
fit>m  the  fulling,  to  pass  the  cloth  through  a  bath  of  weld,  with  the  view  of  giving  soft- 
ness and  solidity  to  the  black.  I^ewis  says,  that  passing  the  cloth  through  weld,  after 
it  has  been  treated  with  soap,  is  absolutely  useless,  although  it  may  be  beneficial  when 
this  operation  has  been  neglected. 

The  following  German  process  is  cheap  and  good.  100  lbs.  of  cloth  or  wool  are  put 
into  the  copper  with  sufficient  water  and  15  lbs.  of  Salzburgh  vitriol  (potash-sulphate 
of  iron)  and  5  lbs.  of  argol,  heating  the  bath  gradually  to  boiling,  while  the  goods  are 
well  worked  about  for  two  hours,  taking  them  out,  and  laying  them  in  a  cool  place  for 
twenty-four  hours.  They  are  then  to  be  put  in  a  lukewarm  bath  of  from  25  to  SO  lbs. 
of  logwood,  and  10  lbs.  of  fustic,  and  to  be  worked  therein  while  it  is  made  to  boil 
during  two  hours.  The  goods  are  now  removed,  and  there  is  put  into  the  copper  1^  lbs. 
of  verdigris  dissolved  in  vinegar ;  the  goods  are  restored  into  the  improved  bath, 
and  turned  in  it  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  they  are  rinsed  and  dried. 

The  process  for  dyeing  merinos  black  is,  for  100  lbs.  of  them  to  put  10  lbs.  of  cop- 
peras into  the  bath  of  pure  water,  and  to  work  therein  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as 
soon  as  it  is  tepid,  one-third  of  the  goods ;  then  to  replace  that  portion  by  the  second, 
and  after  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  put  in  the  last  third.  Each  portion  is  to  be 
laid  aside  to  air  in  the  cold.  The  bath  being  next  heated  to  140^  F.,  the  merinos 
are  to  be  treated  as  above  piecemeal ;  but  the  third  time  it  is  to  be  passed  through 
the  bath  at  a  boiling  heat  Being  now  well  mordanted,  the  goods  are  laid  aside  to  air 
till  the  following  day.  The  copper  being  charged  with  water,  50  lbs.  of  ground  log- 
wood, and  2  lbs.  of  argol,  and  heated,  the  goods  are  to  be  passed  through,  while  boiling, 
for  half  an  hour.     They  are  then  rinsed. 

Different  operations  may  be  distinguished  in  dying  sUk  black ;  the  boiling  of  the 
silk, — its  galling, — the  preparation  of  the  bath, — the  operation  of  dyeing, — the 
softening  of  the  black. 

Silk  naturally  contains  a  substance  called  gum,  which  gives  it  the  stiffness  and  elas- 
ticity peculiar  to  it  in  its  native  state ;  but  this  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the 
silk,  which  is  then  styled  raw  ;  it  rather  renders  it,  indeed,  more  apt  to  wear  out  by 
the  stiffness  which  it  communicates ;  and  although  raw  silk  more  readily  takes  a  black 
colour,  yet  the  black  is  not  so  perfect  in  intensity,  nor  does  it  so  well  resist  the 
reagents  capable  of  dissolving  the  colouring  particles,  as  silk  which  is  scoured  or 
deprived  of  its  gum. 

To  cleanse  silk  intended  for  black,  it  is  usually  boiled  four  or  five  hours  with  one- 
fifth  of  its  weight  of  white  soap,  after  which  it  is  carefully  beetled  and  washed. 

For  the  galling,  nut-galls  equal  nearly  to  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  silk  are 
boiled  during  three  or  four  hours ;  but  on  accoimt  of  the  price  of  Aleppo  galls,  more 
or  less  of  the  white  gall-nuts,  or  of  even  an  inferior  kind  called  galon,  berry  or  apple 
galls,  are  used.  The  proportion  commonly  employed  at  Paris  is  two  parts  of  Aleppo 
galls  to  from  eight  to  ten  parts  of  ^lon.  After  the  boiling,  the  galls  are  allowed  to 
settle  for  about  two  hours.  The  silk  is  then  plunged  into  the  bath,  and  left  in  it 
firom  twelve  to  thirty -six  hours,  after  which  it  is  taken  out  and  washed  in  the  river. 

Silk  is  capable  of  combining  with  quantities,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  the  astrin- 
gent principle;  whence  results  a  considerable  increase  of  weight,  not  only  from  the 
weight  of  the  astringent  principle,  but  also  from  that  of  the  colouring  particles,  which 
subsequently  fix  themselves  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  astringent  principle 
which  had  entered  into  combination.  Consequently,  the  processes  are  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  weight  which  it  is  wished  to  communicate  to  the  silk ;  a  circum- 
stance requirmg  some  illustration. 

The  commerce  of  silk  goods  is  carried  on  in  two  ways :  they  are  sold  either  by  the 
weight,  or  by  the  surface,  that  is,  by  measure.  Thus  the  tnuie  of  Tours  was  formerly 
distinguished  from  that  of  Lyons ;  ihe  silks  of  the  former  being  sold  by  weight,  those 
of  the  latter  by  measure.  It  was  therefore  their  interest  to  surcharge  the  weight  at 
Tours,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  sparing  of  the  dying  ingredients  at  Lyons;  whence 
came  the  distinction  of  light  black  and  heavy  black.  At  present,  both  methods  of 
dyeing  are  practised  at  Lyons,  the  two  modes  of  sale  having  been  adopted  there. 

Silk  loses  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  weight  by  a  thorough  boiling,  and  it  resumes,  in  the 
light  black  dye,  one  half  of  this  loss;  but  in  the  heavy  black  dye,  it  takes  sometimes 
upwards  of  a  fifth  more  than  its  primitive  weight — a  surcharge  injurious  to  the  beauty 
of  the  black  and  the  durability  of  the  stuff.  The  surcharged  kind  is  denominated 
English  black,  because  it  is  pretended  that  it  was  practised  in  England.     Since  silk 
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dj«d  iritli  a  great  surcharge  has  not  a  heautifal  black,  U  is  usually  destined  for  weft, 
and  is  blended  with  a  warp  dyed  of  a  fine  black. 

The  pecnlirity  of  the  process  for  obtaining  the  heavy  black  consists  in  leaving  the 
silk  longer  in  the  gall  liquor,  in  repeating  the  galling,  in  passing  the  silk  a  greater 
number  of  times  through  the  dye,  and  even  letting  it  lie  in  it  for  some  time.  The  first 
galling  is  usually  made  with  galls  which  have  served  for  a  preceding  operation,  and 
fresh  gall-nuts  are  employed  for  the  second.  But  these  methods  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  giving  a  great  surcharge,  such  as  is  found  in  what  is  called  the  English 
Mack.  To  give  it  this  weight,  the  silk  is  galled  without  being  nngammed;  and, 
on  coming  oat  of  the  galls,  it  is  rendered  supple  by  being  worked  on  the  jack 
and  pin. 

The  silk  dyers  keep  a  black  vat,  and  its  very  complex  composition  varies  in  different 
dye-houses.  These  vats  are  commonly  established  for  many  years;  and  when  their 
black  dye  is  exhausted  it  is  renovated  by  what  is  called  in  France  a  brevet  When 
the  deposit  which  has  accumulated  in  it  is  too  great,  it  is  taken  out,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  time  nothing  remains  of  the  several  ingredients  which  composed  the 
primitive  bath,  but  which  are  not  employed  in  the  brevet 

For  the  dyeing  of  raw  silk  black,  it  is  "  galled "  cold,  with  the  bath  of  galls 
which  has  already  served  for  the  black  of  boiled  silk.  For  this  purpose,  silk,  in  its 
native  yellow  colour,  is  made  choice  of  It  should  be  remarked,  that  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  preserve  a  portion  of  the  gum  of  the  silk,  which  is  afterwards  made  flexible, 
the  galling  is  given  with  the  hot  bath  of  gall-nuts  in  the  ordinary  manner.  But  here, 
where  the  whole  gum  of  the  silk,  and  its  concomitant  elasticity,  are  to  be  preserved, 
the  galling  is  made  coid.  If  the  infusion  of  galls  be  weak,  the  silk  is  left  in  it  for 
several  days. 

Silk  thus  prepared  and  washed  takes  very  easily  the  black  dye,  and  the  rinsing 
in  a  little  water,  to  which  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  added,  is  sufficient.  The 
dye  is  made  cold;  but,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  strength  of  the  rinsings,  it 
requires  more  or  less  time.  Occasionally  three  or  four  days  are  necessary ;  alicr 
which  it  is  washed,  it  is  beetled  once  or  twice,  and  it  is  then  dried  without  wringing, 
to  avoid  softening. 

Any  of  these  processes  will  produce  a  black  without  the  goods  being  previously 
dyed  blue,  but  generally  when  such  common  blacks,  as  they  are  technically  termed, 
are  dyed,  more  of  the  dye  drugs  are  required,  and  also  a  little  modification  in  the  opera- 
tions. Sometimes  they  are  "  bottomed"  or  "rooted,"  by  first  working  them  in  a  decoc- 
tion of  walnut-husks,  and  then  dyed  as  above  ;— or,  a  good  black  may  be  dyed 
without  any  previous  rooting,  by  working  1  cwt  of  the  stuff,  for  an  hour,  at  a  heat 
of  190^,  in  6  lbs.  of  camwood  :  6  lbs.  of  copperas  are  then  added,  and  the  stuff  worked 
for  another  hour;  the  fire  is  then  withdrawn  ft-om  the  boiler,  and  the  stuff  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  liquor  for  10  or  12  hours.  It  is  washed  from  this,  and  worked  in  a 
second  bath  with  60  lbs.  of  logwood  for  an  hour  and  a  half^  then  add  3  lbs.  of  cop- 
peras, and  after  another  hour's  working,  it  is  washed. 

Bichromate  of  potash  is  also  used  for  dying  blacks  upon  wool.  A  very  good  colour 
may  be  dyed  direct  by  working,  for  2  hours,  1  cwt  of  the  stuff  in  a  solution  of  5  lbs.  of 
bichromate,  4  lbs.  of  alum,  and  3  lbs.  of  fustic,  then  exposing  it  for  an  hour  and  washing 
well.  It  is  again  wrought  for  2  hours  in  a  second  bath,  made  up  with  45  lbs.  of  log- 
wood, 3  lbs.  of  barwood  or  camwood,  and  3  lbs.  of  fustic ;  then  adding  3  lbs.  of  cop- 
peras, and  after  half  an  hoar's  longer  working,  the  dye  is  finished.  A  much  cheaper  blue 
black  than  that  produced  by  previously  dyeing  the  stuff  in  the  indigo  vat,  is  obtained 
by  using  a  Prussian  blue,  then  proceeding  as  directed  above. 

Raw  silk  may  be  more  quickly  dyed  by  shaking  it  round  the  rods  in  the  cold  bath 
after  the  galling,  airing  it,  and  repeating  these  manipulations  several  times,  after 
which  it  is  washed  and  dried. 

Macquer  describes  a  more  simple  process  for  the  black  by  which  velvet  is  dyed  at 
Genoa :  and  he  says  that  this  process,  rendered  still  simpler,  has  had  complete  suc- 
cess at  Tours.     The  following  is  his  description. 

For  1  cwt  (50  kilogrammes)  silk,  22  lbs.  (11  kilogrammes)  of  Aleppo  galls,  in 
powder,  are  boiled  for  an  hour  in  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  water.  The  bath  is  allowed 
to  settle  till  the  galls  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  from  which  they  are 
withdrawn ;  after  which  32  lbs.  of  copperas  are  introduced,  and  22  lbs.  of  country 
gum,  put  into  a  kind  of  two-handled  colander,  pierced  everywhere  with  holes.  This 
kettle  is  suspended  by  two  rods  in  Uie  boiler,  so  as  not  to  reach  the  bottom.  The 
gum  is  left  to  dissolve  for  about  an  hour,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time.  If,  after  this 
time,  some  gum  remains  in  the  kettle,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  bath,  which  contains  two 
hogsheads,  has  taken  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole 
gum  is  dissolved,  from  1  to  4  lbs.  more  may  be  added.  This  colander  is  left  constantly 
•ospended  in  the  boiler,  from  which  it  is  removed  only  when  the  dyeing  is  going  on ; 
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and  aftenrards  it  is  replaced.  Daring  all  these  operations  the  boiler  most  be  kept 
hot,  but  without  boiling.  The  galling  of  the  silk  is  performed  with  one -third  of 
Aleppo  galls.  The  silk  is  left  in  it  for  six  hours  the  first  time,  then  for  twelve  hours. 
The  rest,  secundum  artem, 

Lewis  states  that  he  has  repeated  this  process  in  the  small  way ;  and  that,  by  adding 
sulphate  of  iron  progressively,  and  repeating  the  immersion  of  the  silk  a  great  number 
of  times,  he  eventuidly  obtained  a  fine  black. 

Astringents  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  principle  which  enters 
into  combination  with  the  oxide  of  iron.  Hence,  the  proportion  of  the  sulphate,  or 
of  any  other  salt  of  iron,  and  that  of  the  astringents,  should  vary  according  to  the 
astringents  made  use  of,  and  according  to  their  respective  quantities.  Gall-nut  is  the 
substance  which  contains  most  of  the  astringent  principle ;  sumach,  which  seems 
second  to  it  in  this  respect,  throws  down  (decomposes),  however,  only  half  as  much 
sulphate  of  iron. 

The  most  suitable  proportion  of  sulphate  of  iron  appears  to  be  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  quantity  of  the  astringent  matter,  so  that  the  whole  iron  precipitable  by  the 
astringent  may  be  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  astringent  principle  may  be  taken  up  in 
combination  with  the  iron.  As  it  is  not  possible,  however,  to  arrive  at  such  precision, 
it  is  better  that  the  sulphate  of  iron  should  predominate,  because  the  astringent,  when 
in  excess,  counteracts  the  precipitation  of  the  black  colouring  particles,  and  has  the 
property  of  even  dissolving  them. 

This  action  of  the  astringent  is  such  that,  if  a  pattern  of  black  cloth  be  boiled  with 
gall-nuts,  it  is  reducible  to  grey.  An  observation  of  Lewis  may  thence  be  explained. 
If  cloth  be  turned  several  times  through  the  colouring  bath,  after  it  has  taken  a  good 
black  colour,  instead  of  obtaining  more  body,  it  is  weakened,  and  becomes  brownish. 
Too  considerable  a  quantity  of  the  ingredients  produces  the  same  effect ;  to  which  the 
sulphuric  acid,  set  at  liberty  by  the  precipitation  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  contributes. 

It  is  merely  the  highly  oxidised  sulphate  which  is  decomposed  by  the  astringent; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  sulphate  will  produce  a  different  effect  according  to  its 
state  of  oxidisement,  and  call  for  other  proportions.  Some  advise,  therefore,  to  follow 
the  method  of  Proust,  employing  it  in  the  oxidised  state ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  only  par- 
tially decomposed,  and  another  part  is  brought,  by  the  action  of  the  astringent,  into 
the  lower  degree  of  oxidisement 

The  particles  precipitated  by  the  mixture  of  an  astringent  and  sulphate  of  iron  have 
not  at  first  a  deep  colour ;  but  they  pass  to  a  black  by  contact  of  air  while  they  are 
moist 

Black  dye  is  only  a  very  condensed  colour,  and  it  assumes  more  intensity  from 
the  mixture  of  different  colours  likewise  deep.  It  is  for  this  reason  advantageous 
to  unite  several  astrmgents,  each  combination  of  which  produces  a  different  dbade. 
But  blue  appears  the  colour  most  conducive  to  this  effect,  and  it  corrects  the 
tendency  to  dim,  which  is  remarked  in  the  black  produced  on  stuffiB  by  the  other 
astringents. 

On  this  property  is  founded  the  practice  of  giving  a  blue  ground  to  black  cloths, 
which  acquire  more  beauty  and  solidity  the  deeper  the  blue.  Another  advantage  of 
this  practice  is  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  which  is  necessarily  disen- 
gaged by  the  precipitation  of  the  black  particles,  and  which  would  not  only  counteract 
their  fixation,  but  would  further  weaken  the  stuff,  and  give  it  harshness.  For  com- 
mon stuffs,  a  portion  of  the  effect  of  the  blue  ground  is  produced  by  the  rooting. 

The  mixture  of  logwood  with  astringents  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  black  in 
a  twofold  way.  It  produces  molecules  of  a  hue  different  from  what  the  astringents 
do,  and  particularly  blue  molecules,  with  the  acetate  of  copper,  commonly  employed 
in  the  black  dyes ;  which  appears  to  be  more  useful  the  more  acetate  the  verdigris 
made  use  of  contains. 

The  boil  of  weld  by  which  the  dye  of  black  cloth  is  fl*equcnt]y  finished,  may  also 
contribute  to  its  beauty,  by  the  shade  peculiar  to  its  combination.  It  has,  moreover, 
the  advantage  of  giving  softness  to  the  stuffs. 

The  processes  that  are  employed  for  wool  yield,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Lewis,  only  a  rusty  black  to  silk ;  and  cotton  is  hardly  dyed  by  the  processes  proper 
for  wool  and  silk.  Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which  these  three 
varieties  of  dyeing  demand. 

Wool  has  a  great  tendency  to  combine  with  colouring  substances  ;  but  its  physical 
nature  requires  its  combinations  to  be  made  in  general  at  a  high  temperature.  The 
combination  of  the  black  molecules  may  therefore  be  directly  effected  in  a  bath,  in 
proportion  as  the^  form;  and,  if  the  operation  be  prolonged  by  subdividing  it,  it  is 
only  with  the  view  of  changing  the  necessary  oxidisement  of  the  sulphate  and 
augmenting  that  of  the  colouring  particles  themselves. 

Silk  has  not  the  same  disposition  to  unite  with  the  black  particles.    It  seems  to  be 
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aHUted  bj  tbe  agency  of  the  tannin,  with  whicl)  it  is  previously  impregnated,  espe- 
cially after  it  has  been  scoured.  Nevertheless,  the  tannin  is  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  black  upon  silk,  where  weight  is  not  required.  A  very  deep  black 
may  be  obtained  upon  100  lbs.  of  silk,  by  working  it  for  two  hours  in  a  solution  of 
20  lbs.  of  copperas  and  3  pints  of  nitrate  of  iron.  Wash  from  this  thoroughly,  and 
then  wash  for  two  hours  more  in  a  decoction  of  100  lbs.  of  logwood  and  20  lbs.  of 
fustic  Lift  up,  and  add  to  the  bath  a  solution  of  3  lbs.  of  copperas,  and  work  half  an 
hour  longer,  and  wash.  A  beautiful  rich  blue  black  is  produced  by  dyeing  the  silk  a 
deep  royal  blue,  then  working  for  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  copperas  (2  ounces  to  the 
pound  of  silk),  washing  from  this,  and  working  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  using  half  a 
pound  to  each  pound  of  silk,  and  adding,  after  an  hour's  working,  a  few  ounces  of 
copperas;  working  half  an  hour  longer,  and  finishing. 

Cotton  has  no  affinity  for  the  black  dye,  and  has  always  to  be  impregnated  or  com- 
bined with  astringent  substances,  in  order  to  produce  the  dye.  A  good  deep  black 
will  be  imparted  to  100  lbs.  of  cotton  by  steeping  it  in  a  decoction  of  30  lbs.  of 
aomach,  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  tUl  perfectly  cold ;  then  passing  it 
through  lime  water,  and,  immediately  after  this,  working  for  an  hour  in  a  solution  of 
20  lbs.  of  copperas.  After  this,  expose  for  an  hour  to  the  air;  then  pass  through  lime 
water  again,  and  wash  and  work  for  an  hour  in  a  bath  of  30  lbs.  of  logwood  and  10  lbs.  of 
fustic ;  lift,  and  add  2  lbs.  of  copperas,  and  work  30  minutes  longer,  and  finish. 

Blue  black  is  dyed  in  the  same  way,  the  cotton  being  previously  dyed  blue  by  the  vat 
If  the  blue  is  deep,  one-third  less  of  the  dye  stuff  here  given  will  be  sufficient — J.  N. 

BLACK  FLUX.  An  intimate  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash,  ob- 
tained by  calcining  bitartrate  of  potash.  Generally,  the  crude  tartar  of  commerce  is 
used  for  this  purpose. 

BLACKING  FOR  SHOES.  (Cirage  da  boiUa,  Fr.;  Schuhachwelrze,  Germ.) 
The  following  method  for  making  liquid  and  paste  blackmg  is  given  by  William 
Bryant  and  Edward  James,  under  a  patent  dated  December,  1836.  Their  improve- 
ment consists  in  the  introduction  of  caoutchouc,  with  the  view,  possibly,  of  making 
tbe  blacking  waterproof: — 

18  ounces  of  caoutchouc  are  to  be  dissolved  in  about  9  lbs.  of  hot  rape  oil.  To  this 
solution  60  lbs.  of  fine  ivory  black  and  45  lbs.  of  molasses  are  to  be  added,  along  with 
1  lb.  of  finely  ground  gum  arable,  previously  dissolved  in  20  gallons  of  vinegar  of 
strength  No.  24.  These  mixed  ingiiMiients  are  to  be  finely  triturated  in  a  paint  mill 
till  the  mixture  becomes  perfectly  smooth.  To  this  varnish  12  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid 
are  to  be  now  added  in  small  successive  quantities,  with  powerful  stirring  for  half  an 
hour.  The  blacking  thus  compounded  is  allowed  to  stand  for  14  days,  it  being  stirred 
half  an  hour  daily ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  3  lbs.  of  finely  ground  gum  arabic  are 
added ;  after  which  the  stirring  is  repeated  half  an  hour  every  day  for  14  days  longer, 
when  the  liquid  blacking  is  ready  for  use. 

In  making  the  paste  blacking,  the  patentees  prescribe  the  above  quantity  of  india- 
rubber  oil,  ivory  black,  molasses,  and  gum  arabic,  the  latter  being  dissolved  in  only 
12  lbs.  of  vinegar.  These  ingredients  are  to  be  well  mixed  and  then  ground  together 
in  a  mill  till  they  form  a  perfectly  smooth  paste.  To  this  paste  12  lbs.  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  to  be  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  with  powerful  stirring,  which  is  to 
be  continued  for  half  an  hour  after  the  last  portion  of  the  acid  has  been  introduced. 
This  paste  will  be  found  fit  for  use  in  about  seven  days. 

According  to  the  ^  Scientific  American,"  a  good  paste  blacking  is  made  of  4  lbs.  of 
ivory  black,  3  lbs.  of  molasses,  9  oz.  of  hot  sperm  oil,  1  oz.  of  gum  arabic,  and  12  oz. 
of  vinegar,  mixed  together,  and  sturred  fhtquently  for  six  days ;  it  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Blacking  consists  of  a  black  colouring  matter,  generally  bone  black,  and  substances 
that  acquire  a  gloss  by  friction,  such  as  sugar  and  oil.  The  usual  method  is  to  mix 
the  bone  black  with  sperm  oil :  sugar,  or  molasses,  with  a  little  vinegar,  is  then  well 
stirred  in,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  added  gradually.  The  acid  produces  sulphate  of 
lime  and  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  soluble  :  a  tenacious  paste  is  formed  by 
these  ingredients,  which  can  be  smoothly  spread ;  the  oil  serving  to  render  the  leather 
pliable.  This  forms  a  liquid  blacking.  Paste  blacking  contains  less  vinegar.  In 
Germany,  according  to  Liebi^,  blacking  is  made  by  mixing  bone  black  with  half  its 
weight  of  molasses,  and  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  one-fourth 
of  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  mixing  with  water,  to  form  an  unctuous  paste. 
— Report  of  the  Progress  of  Science  and  Mechcmism,  New  York. 

The  Blacking  exported  in  1856  was  of  the  declared  value  of  23,082/. 

BLACK  JACK.  The  miner's  name  for  blende,  or  the  sulphide  (stdphuret)  of 
zinc    See  Zinc. 

BLACK-LEAD  PENCILS.     See  Pencil  Manufactubb. 

BLACK  LEAD.    The  common  name  of  Plumbago  or  Graphite  (which  see), 

BLACK  TIN.     The  miner's  name  for  tin  ore  ready  for  the  smelter. 
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BLADDER.  ( Vessie,  Fr. ;  Bla^fii  Germ.)  A  bag  or  sack,  in  animals,  wbicb 
serres  as  the  receptacle  of  some  secreted  fluid.  Bladders  are  chiefly  employed  for 
securing  jars,  bottles,  &c  In  addition  to  the  very  large  quantities  which  are  obtained 
in  this  country,  we  imported,  in  1856,  649.891  Bliddebs. 

BLAST  HOLES.  A  mining  term.  The  holes  through  which  the  water  enters 
the  bottom  of  a  pump  in  the  mines. 

BLEACHING  (Blanchement^  Fr. ;  Bletchen,  Germ.)  is  the  process  by  which  the 
textile  filaments,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  silk,  and  the  cloths  made  of  them,  as  well  as 
yarious  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  are  deprived  of  their  natural  colour,  and 
rendered  nearly  or  altogether  white.  The  term  bleaching  comes  from  the  French 
verb  blanchir,  to  whiten.  The  word  blanch^  which  has  the  same  origin,  is  applied  to 
the  whiteniug  of  living  plants  by  causing  them  to  grow  in  the  dark,  as  when  Uie  stems 
of  celery  are  covered  over  with  mould. 

In  ancient  times  bleaching,  washing,  and  fulling  were  not  distinctly  separated; 
they  were  all  practised,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  perfection  was 
attained.  We  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  "  fine  linen,  white  and  clean,*'  and  in  Greek 
authors,  of  ^*  raw  linen,"  translated  "  unbleached,"  of  which  towels  were  made,  as  well 
as  of  "  shining  fine  linen,"  or  muslin,  for  the  same  purpose,  thus  at  once  making  the 
distinction.*  The  pure  white  was  apparently  not  so  common  as  with  us,  nor  could  it 
possibly  be,  as  it  was  not  so  common  amongst  ourselves  till  the  rapid  modem  process 
of  bleaching  was  discovered.  A  pure  surface  was,  however,  needful,  in  order  to  produce 
good  colours,  for  which  we  are  bound  to  give  the  ancients  credit,  as  we  know  they  were 
acquainted  with  them  as  pigments,  and  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  suspected  of  being  nnable 
to  distinguish  good  from  bad  when  transferred  to  textile  fabrics.  As  their  words  for  white 
and  for  colour  are  plain  enough  in  general,  we  must  conclude  that  they  had  the  power  of 
obtaining  both  fine  whites  and  finely-dyed  cloth ;  handkerchiefs  were  tied  about  the  head 
in  various  ways,  as  now  in  Lancashire,  white  and  coloured.  The  Babylonians  wore 
white  cloaks.f  By  their  method  of  washing,  the  discovery  of  bleaching  was  ineritable, 
the  cloth  being  washed  several  times  and  dried  in  the  sun.  But  it  was  not  left  in  Uie  state 
of  an  accident  only;  the  word  insolation  shows  that  the  effects  of  the  sun  had  been 
observed  and  classified,  and  this  is  stated  to  have  been  the  chief  method,  as  it  is  now,  of 
bleaching  wax.  Egypt  and  the  East  seem  to  have  been  the  teachers  in  bleaching.  From 
Egypt  were  obtained  alkalis,  and  soda  mixed  with  lime.  Both  lime  and  alkalis  were  used 
in  the  process.  Potash,  or  the  ashes  of  plants,  was  also  used,  and  soap-plants,  in  all  pro- 
bability of  various  kinds,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  on  one.  The  Saponaria  officinalis, 
soap- wort,  is  still  used,  and  the  wake-robin  or  cuckowpint.  Arum  maculatum$  the  Gyp^ 
sophila  ^truthium  was  considered  by  Linnsus  to  be  the  ancient  one,  and  is  still  called 
Lanaria  in  Italy.  Nor  do  we  require  to  suppose  that  this  plant  was  first  incinerated,  as 
has  been  supposed,  in  the  case  of  Borith,  the  fullers'  soap  of  the  Bible.  Vegetable  decoc- 
tions are  still  used  in  China  to  bleach  silk,  and  in  France  even  now;  some  have  been 
patented  within  a  few  years  in  England,  although  little  used.  The  Latin  method  of 
obtaining  white  cloth  is  very  well  preserved,  and  as  they  got  their  caustic  soda  from 
Egypt,  it  is  probable  that  they  got  also  their  process ;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  Nicias 
of  Siegara  invented  fulling,  as  it  was  evidently  well  known  before  the  existence  of  any 
well-founded  Greek  tradition.  Pictures  exist  in  Pompeii  of  men  dancing  the  fullers' 
dance,  or  stamping  cloth  with  their  feet,  as  women  now  practise  in  Scotland.  Moderate 
sized  tubs  were  used :  the  clothes  seem  occasionally  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the  hand, 
in  order  that  they  mi^ht  be  well  turned.  They  were  then  treated  with  ammoniacal 
liquors  and  soda.  Urine  was  highly  esteemed  for  the  purpose.  The  fullers  obtained  it 
by  placing  vessels  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  which  were  removed  when  filled ;  tliis 
practice  acting  at  the  same  time  as  a  sanitary  precaution.  The  same  method  of  carefully 
collecting  this  fluid,  or  "  old  lant,"  as  it  is  called,  exists  in  the  woollen  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  A  tax  was  laid  on  it  by  Vespasian,  so  that  the  fullers  might 
not  receive  it  without  payment  The  cloth  was  then  sulphured,  if  it  was  intended  to 
be  white  :  this  process  was  performed  under  a  conical  Arame  like  a  small  tent,  the  cloth 
being  spread  round  the  frame,  and  a  vessel  of  sulphur  burned  under  it}  Potters'  earth 
was  then  used  according  to  circumstances.  The  fuller  seems  to  have  been  a  bleacher  as 
well  as  domestic  laundryman.  He  had,  therefore,  white  as  well  as  coloured  dresses  to 
deal  with.  For  the  first  he  used  Sardinian  potters'  earth,  which  could  not  be  em- 
ployed for  prints  or  such  colours  as  easily  changed  (versicolores).  For  coloured  cloth, 
sulphur  was  not  used  by  the  potters,  but  fine  Cimolian  earth.  The  potters'  earth  seems 
to  have  been  used  both  before  and  after  sulphuring,  according  to  circumstances.  This 
second  process  is  allied  partly  to  our  mode  of  chalking  white  dresses,  still  somewhat  in 
use ;  but  more  strongly  allied  to  what  is  called  dressing,  stiffening,  and  finishing. 
Pliny  says  that  the  Umbrian  earth  was  only  used  for  polishing  vestments,  also  that  it 

•  Philoxenitiln  Athenanu,  lx.77.  t  Herod.,  i.  195. 

X  Pompeii  drtwingi,  see  Smith**  Diet.,  Lardaer's  Cyclopodla. 
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■ofteDed  fine  coloon  and  gave  lustre  to  those  that  were  faded  in  aulpharlng.  This 
shows  that  they  used  sulphur  in  washing,  and  not  merely  in  preparing  for  the  bleach- 
ing process.*  They  then  gave  a  finish  of  very  fine  clay,  gypsum  being  used  instead 
of  clay  in  Greece,  as  amongst  ourseWes.  If  a  nap  was  wanted,  it  was  raised  after 
sulphuring,  by  brushing,  by  carding,  by  the  skin  of  a  hedgehog,  or  by  thistles  and 
teasels.  They  seem  to  have  got  a  fine  nap  on  their  woollen  cloth,  as  garments  of  this 
kind  once  washed  were  considered  less  valuable,  as  would  be  the  case  with  our  broadcloth 
for  outer  dresses.  Wool  for  under  dresses  could  not  have  been  injured  by  one  washmg, 
especially  as  the  fuBanM  seem  in  old  Italy  to  have  been  more  attentive  than  our  washer- 
women, and  to  have  formed  a  college,  or  at  least  a  guild.  The  washing  was  seldom  done 
at  home,  except  in  large  establishments,  especially  in  the  country.  Whiteness  was 
very  much  esteemed,  and  great  pains  taken  to  obtain  it.  Coloured  cloth  seems  a  later 
invention.  This  love  of  whiteness  was  so  great,  that  those  who  were  too  poor  to  have 
their  cloths  fulled,  rubbed  them  with  a  white  fhllers*  earth,  so  as  on  holidays  to  appear 
clean  and  bright 

Clothes  in  ancient  times  required  a  good  deal  of  washing,  so  much  oil  being  used ; 
alkalis  aloue  could  remove  this,  and  people  that  used  soft  feather-beds,  and  pillows 
that  sank  under  the  weight  of  the  head,  would  not  be  behind  in  having  them  also 
whitened.  In  India  the  mode  was  different  from  that  used  in  the  western  world. 
The  preparation  for  printing  was  a  series  of  washings,  beatings,  and  exposure  to  the 
sun,  as  well  as  wearing  next  the  skin,  and  steeping  in  goats*  and  sheep's  dung. 
Wearing  next  the  skin  was  probably  instead  of  the  oiling  process  in  l*urkey  red. 
Bleaching  with  boiled  rice  water  was  practised  in  Indi«.  In  Jamaica  the  aloe  was 
used,  and  in  China  a  beau  is  employed:  this  is  smaller  than  the  Turkey  bean ;  five 
parts  are  used  to  five  of  salt,  six  of  flour,  and  twenty-five  of  water :  this  is  for  raw 
silk.  The  exact  action  of  the  vegetable  method  on  the  colouring  matter  is  not  well 
known ;  but  it  must  not  be  ignored.  The  decompositioos  of  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction have  a  great  power  of  propagating  themselves;  we  can,  in  fact,  readily 
conceive  the  decomposition  of  gums  by  such  means,  provided  they  are  not  resinous 
matters,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Mucilaginous  plants  are  even 
now  in  some  places  used,  and  have  been  recommended  also  in  the  most  modem  times,  f 
It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  see  why  so  much  difficulty  has  been  raised  amongst 
chemical  historians  as  to  the  use  of  plants  in  washing  and  bleaching.  Vegetable  pro- 
ducts, such  as  oatmeal,  &c.,  have  powerful  detergent  qualities,  and  leave  the  skin 
exceedingly  soft  In  general  we  may  conclude  that  these  vegetable  infusions  and 
alkalis  were  the  means  of  bleaching  in  ancient  times,  the  influence  of  the  sun  being 
also  employed.  At  present,  alkalis  are  more  generally  used.  Washing  with  alkalis  is 
really  the  most  important  part  of  the  process.  The  soaps  of  the  ancients  were  also 
vegetable  or  alkaline,  or  both;  they  were  a  cftSfyiM^  but  not  a  true  soap,  in  general  at 
least — PauluM  JEgineta^  Notes  by  Adams. 

Until  modem  times  no  improvements  of  great  importance  took  place  affecting  the 
principles  of  bleaching ;  and  even  now  the  only  modem  changes  consist  in  the  intro- 
duction 9(  chlorine  and  machinery,  to  which  may  be  added  the  greater  abundance  of 
soap.  Idl  the  last  century,  Holland  obtained  the  best  name  for  bleaching.  The 
process  passed  then  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  thence  into  England.  It  was  even 
customary  to  send  goods  from  this  country  to  be  bleached  in  Holland.  The  first 
attempt  to  vie  with  Holland  was  made  in  Scotland  in  1749. 

We  find  in  the  patent  lists  many  crude  efforts  made  to  improve  the  art  Alkalis 
and  acids  are  recommended  in  various  forms,  and  such  a  variety  of  substances  as 
tartar,  saltpetre,  sal  ammoniac,  marl,  loam,  clay,  mud,  chalk,  fullers'  earth,  oyster 
shells,  soot,  turf,  and  ashes,  with  a  great  variety  of  washing  machines. 

The  value  of  the  plan  in  Holland  was  ascribed  to  the  ashes  of  Muscovy  (Russian 
potashjand  the  sea  water ;  but  it  is  evident,  fh>m  the  description,  that  it  was  not  sea, 
but  very  pure  fresh  water  which  was  used.  The  Dutch  process  is  thus  described :  — 
**  When  a  piece  of  linen  is  to  be  bleached,  it  is  in  the  first  place  steeped  in  a  lixivium, 
or  lye,  where  other  cloth  has  been  trod ;  afterwards  it  is  trod  in  a  new  lye  of  ashes 
poured  upon  it  boiling  hot  This  is  boiled  in  large  copper  caldrons,  and  is  never 
poured  upon  the  doUi  till  it  is  as  clear  as  wine.  The  linen  is  left  eight  days  in  this 
\yt^  after  which  it  is  washed  and  pressed  in  this  manner : — They  empty  some  buckets 
of  butter-milk  into  wooden  vessels  fixed  in  the  ground ;  then  they  throw  in  a  piece 
of  linen,  which  three  men  tread  with  their  feet  as  much  as  possible.  Afterwards 
they  pour  in  more  butter- milk,  and  then  another  piece  of  cloth,  proceeding  thus 
alternately  till  the  vessels  are  nearly  filled,  when  they  lay  planks  over  the  linen,  upon 
which  they  raise  a  large  round  piece  of  wood,  or  great  stake,  touching  the  lower  side 
of  a  beam,  between  which  and  the  stake  they  drive  wedges  to  press  the  cloth.  Six 
or  seven  days  after  they  take  the  cloth  out  of  these  vessels,  and  if  it  be  not  white 

*  Kit.  Hist.  xxxT.,  57,  &c.  f  See  Giobcrt't  procetf. 
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eDoagh,  they  steep  it  as  we  hare  described  aboTe.  Afterwards  it  is  washed  and  spread 
out  apon  the  ground  to  bleach.  It  must  be  remarked  that  after  every  dipping  the 
cloth  is  washed  first  with  black  soap,  then  with  clear  water,  and  after  each  of  these 
operations  it  is  wrong  by  means  of  a  machine  that  turns  by  means  of  a  wheel. 
....  The  whitening  grounds  are  cut  with  canals  in  some  places,  that  there  may  be  no 
trouble  of  fetching  water  ih>m  a  distance.  The  cloth  is  watered  with  long  narrow 
shovels  made  in  shape  of  a  scythe.  The  water  of  these  canals  comes  from  Sie  damsi, 
and  it  is  that  which  contributes  most  to  the  lustre  of  the  Dutch  cloth.  To  prevent 
the  water  ftom  becoming  thick  and  mudd^,  the^  are  extremely  careful  in  cleaning 
these  canals.  The  washing  tubs  are  built  with  bricks,  with  two  trap-doors  or  sluices 
for  admitting  or  excluding  the  water  according  as  it  is  necessary."  —  Select  Essays, 
quoted  by  Parke. 

The  chief  advantage  here  consists  in  the  &cility  of  obtaining  soap,  which  in 
ancient  times  was  either  scarce  or  badly  made.  This  improyement  began  to  be  more 
and  more  used  from  the  time  of  its  earliest  introduction.  Modem  times  have  begun 
to  exclude  it  to  a  great  extent  again,  finding  it  so  much  cheaper  to  work  with  the 
alkali  alone  without  combinmg  it  with  fatty  matter. 

The  process  of  bleaching  then  became  a  series  of  operations,  consisting  of,  Ist, 
steeping  in  water  for  about  three  or  four  days,  or  in  weak  alkali  for  forty-eight 
hours.  2ud,  boiling  in  an  alkaline  lye,  or,  in  other  words,  bucking  or  bowking  :  in 
this  operation  the  hot  lye  was  poured  on  the  cloth ;  it  then  ran  through  it,  was  drawn 
off  by  a  tap  below,  and  then  pumped  up  again.  3rd,  crofting,  or  exposure  to  sun  and 
air  on  the  grass.  4th,  sousing :  this  was  done  by  the  butter-milk ;  it  lasted  st*veral 
weeks.  These  operations  were  repeated  four  or  five  times,  or  until  the  goods  were 
pure.  The  whole  lasted  from  March  to  September.  The  best  months  for  crofting 
were  found  to  be  March,  April,  and  May.  It  was  not  known  that  it  was  the  acid  of 
the  butter-milk  which  acted ;  but  when  sulphuric  acid  became  cheaper.  Dr.  Home 
applied  it  instead  of  butter-milk,  and  caused  a  great  revolution  in  bleaching,  as  the 
souring  could  now  be  done  in  a  day  which  before  had  occupied  weeks,  exposing  the 
cloth  to  much  danger  of  decay  by  decomposition  or  putrefaction.  Great  fear  was 
expressed  in  the  country  lest  the  vitriol  should  bum  the  cloth,  when  Dr.  Home  stated 
that  he  had  kept  linen  in  acid  of  the  required  dilution  for  some  months  without 
having  it  injured.    Berthollet  also  said  that  the  acid  made  a  better  white. 

But  in  1784  Berthollet  made  known  some  investigations  on  chlorine,  and  in  1787 
communicated  them  to  the  French  Academy.  By  these  investigations  it  was  found 
that  chlorine  had  the  power  of  destroying  colouring  matters.  The  use  of  chlorine 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon  and  Professor  Copeland  of 
Aberdeen,  who  then  gave  the  process  to  be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Milnes,  of  the  firai 
Gordon,  Barron,  and  Co.,  of  that  place.  In  this  discovery  the  theoretical  portion  is 
due,  first,  to  Scheele,  who  discovered  the  chlorine ;  and,  secondly,  to  Berthollet,  who 
discovered  the  peculiar  property.  The  practical  mode  of  effecting  the  object  is  the 
part  which  we  claim ;  but  it  consists  of  such  a  long  series  of  expensive  trials  and 
ingenious  contrivances,  that  it  will  take  a  much  longer  time  to  describe  them  than 
to  give  the  first  idea  only.  As  the  invention  was  at  first  applied  only  to  cotton, 
which  at  that  period  was  rising  into  importance,  we  shall  begin  the  description  of 
modem  bleaching  with  the  mode  adopted  for  that  material 

^  James  Watt  at  the  date  given  was  in  intimate  communication  with  Berthollet,  and 
did  not  rest  until  he  had  made  the  process  successful  at  the  bleach-field  of  Macg^regor, 
near  Glasgow,  requesting  the  results  to  be  communicated  to  a  meeting  of  manufac- 
turers to  be  called  together  at  Manchester ; — so  quick  was  Watt  to  see  what  would  be 
for  the  permanent  interest  of  a  country,  and  so  ready  to  act  on  it !  Dr.  Henry  did 
much  to  make  it  known  to  the  manufacturers  about  Manchester.  This  is  one  of  the 
early  instances  of  scientific  men  being  directly  applied  to  by  manufiicturers  for 
assistance —an  application  seldom  made  unless  under  great  difficulties. 

The  principal  bleaching  agents,  besides  alkalis  and  other  matters  mentioned,  are 
chlorine,  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  combined  action  of  air  and  light  These  are  de- 
stroyers of  colour.  The  chief  agents  for  removing  colours  which  do  not  require  to  be 
previously  decomposed,  are  alkalis.  The  principal  amount  of  the  colouring  mate- 
rials are  removed  from  the  cloth  by  washing  with  alkalis :  the  last  tint  of  whiteness 
is  not  removable  by  this  means,  and  it  is  to  this  last  tint  that  the  word  bleaching  has 
been  more  definitely  applied. 

In  1798,  Charles  Tennant,  of  Glasgow,  introduced  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  pre- 
ferred above  all  other  compounds  to  the  present  day  as  a  means  of  applying  chlorine. 

The  true  theory  of  bleaching  has  not  been  entirely  agreed  upon,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  principal  operations.  It  is  known  that  oxygen  deprives  substances 
of  colour ;  this  may  be  performed  by  many  high  oxides ;  by  nitric  acid,  manganic 
and  chromic  acids,  chlorous  acid,  and  even  lower  oxides  which  hold  their  oxygen 
lightly,  as  hypochlorous  acid.     The  same  effect  may  be  produced   by  chlorine, 
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bromine,  and  iodine.  It  has  been  said  that  chlorine  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  which  is  present,  gi^es  off  oxygen,  and  so  acts  just  as  oxygen  would.  Davy 
found  that  it  would  not  act  in  dry  air,  so  that  water  was  needful :  but  Dr.  Wilson 
found  that  it  would  act,  although  slowly,  in  dry  air,  if  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun- 
This  might  show  that  water  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  supply  oxygen,  but  only  to 
allow  the  chlorine  to  be  brought  into  thorough  contact  with  the  colouring  matter.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  that  the  chlorine  remoYes  the  hydrogen,  or,  rather,  simply 
takes  its  place  by  an  act  of  substitution.  Now,  whether  the  chlorine  or  the  liberated 
oxygen  removes  the  hydrogen,  the  result  will  be  the  same  —  the  destruction  of  the 
compound.  Chlorine  so  readily  performs  these  changes,  that  we  should  at  once  decide 
on  calling  it  the  active  agent,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  oxygen  acts  so  readily,  even 
when  chlorine  is  not  present :  for  example,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  as  well  as  the  oxides 
just  mentioned,  and  ozone  also»  which  has  no  chlorine  to  help  it  It  is,  then,  certain 
that  oxidation  bleaches ;  and  it  is  certain  that  dehydration  bleaches,  if  performed  by 
chlorine,  and  that  the  sun  aids  it  by  its  actiye  rays.  We  know  also  that  water  aids 
it :  water  aids  bleaching  or  oxidation  by  air,  partly  because  it  contains  air  in  solution. 
It  aids  also  the  bleaching  performed  by  solutions  in  contact  with  porous  bodies, 
because  these  bodies  have  a  power  of  condensing  gases  in  their  pores  and  of  com- 
pelling combinations.  The  next  question  is,  Dms  it  aid  the  bleaching  by  chlorine 
m  the  same  way,  by  assisting  the  union  mechanically,  or  by  decomposing  water  ? 
Chlorine  acts  slowly,  unless  water  be  present  The  theory,  therefore,  does  not  demand 
the  decomposition  of  water,  and  the  known  powerful  affinities  of  chlorine  do  not 
require  to  be  supplemented  by  oxygen.  But,  in  order  to  see  exactly  the  state  of  the 
ease,  let  us  look  at  the  action  of  chlorine  in  hypochlorites  or  in  chloride  of  lime,  and 
we  find  that  it  is  a  direct  oxidation.  We  obtain  by  it  peroxides  of  metals,  and  not 
chlorides.  Here  we  seem  to  be  taught  directly  by  experiment  that  bleaching  by 
hypochlorites  is  an  oxidation  of  the  colouring  matter.  Bleaching  by  moist  chlorine 
may  therefore  be  looked  on  as  the  same ;  indeed,  we  oxidise  by  it ;  but  in  such 
eases  we  may  obtain  the  base  at  the  same  time  united  to  chlorine,  giving  another 
turn  to  the  question,  as  Kane  showed.  The  oxidation  theoiy,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  sufficient  when  water  is  present  We  are,  however,  finally  to  deal  with  dry 
chlorine  in  the  sun ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  it  acts  by  direct 
eombination  with  hydrogen  or  the  colouring  matter  or  both.  We  have,  then,  two 
modes  of  bleaching ;  but  the  usual  mode  in  the  air  becomes  by  that  explanation  an 
oxidation,  and  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  obtainable  only  with  difficiUty.  When 
sulphurous  acid  is  used,  another  phenomenon  may  be  looked  for,  as  we  find  a  sub- 
stance whose  chief  quality  is  that  of  deoxidising.  The  removal  of  oxygen  also 
decomposes  bodies,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  act  in  any 
other  way.  Sulphurous  acid,  when  it  decomposes  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  really 
acts  as  an  oxidising  agent,  and  we  can  therefore  imagine  it  as  such  in  the  bleaching 
process.  Investigation  hais  not  told  us  if  it  enters  into  combination  as  SO',  and,  like 
oxygen,  destroys  colour,  altering  the  compound  by  inserting  itself. 

We  may  ihirly  conclude  that  the  processes  by  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid  are 
performed  in  a  manner  as  different  as  the  mode  in  which  a  salt  of  ammonia  acts  on 
chlorine  or  an  oxacid,  or,  in  Dr.  Wilson's  general  terms,  *'  Specific  differences  may  be 
expected  to  occur  with  all  the  gases  named,  as  to  their  action  on  any  one  colouring 
matter,  and  with  different  colouring  matters,  as  to  their  deportment  with  any  one  of 
the  gases."—  Trans.  B.  S.  E,,  1848. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  introduce  manganates,  chromates,  chlorates,  chlorochromic 
acid,  and  sulphites,  but  without  success,  as  bleaching  agents. 

Bleachiko  of  Cotton. 

Suhstaneta  dealt  with,  in  Bleaching. — The  object  of  bleaching  is  to  separate  from  the 

textile  fibre  all  the  substances  wmch  may  mask  its  intrinsic  whiteness,  or  which,  in 

the  course  of  dyeing  or  printing,  may  produce  injurious  effects  on  the  colours.     The 

substances  present  in  cotton  gowisj  and  to  be  treated  in  bleaching,  are  as  follows  :— 

a.  The  resinous  matter  natural  to  the  filaments. 

b.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  plant 

c.  The  paste  of  the  weayer. 

d.  A  fatty  matter. 

e.  A  cupreous  soap. 
/.  A  calcareous  soap. 

The  filth  of  the  hands. 

Iron  rust,  earthy  matters,  and  dust 
I.  The  cotton  fibre  itself. 
j.  The  carbonaceous  matter  caused  by  singeing. 
k  The  seed-yessels. 
Vol.  I.  Y 
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a.  Cotton  is  covered  with  a  resinoas  matter,  which  obstructs  its  absorption  of 
moisture.  This  alone  would  prevent  it  receiving  colour,  and  it  is  known  that  if  tbia 
could  be  removed,  some  of  the  darker  colours  could  be  dyed  without  any  bleaching, 
providing  also  the  Impurities  arising  fh>m  manipulation  were  absent,  although  the 
finest  colours  could  not  be  produced  in  this  manner  on  cotton  in  general.  M.  Bolly, 
however,  has  proposed  the  use  of  acetic  acid,  or  of  a  sour  bran  liquor,  as  substances 
which  are  absorbed  by  the  cotton  and  render  it  capable  of  absorbing  colour  or  solu- 
tions. The  matter  which  prevents  the  moistening  has  not  been  thoroughly  examined. 
It  is  found  to  be  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  some  of  it  in  turpentine :  it  is  there- 
fore called  a  resinous,  waxy,  or  fatty  body.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkalis,  and  thrown 
down  by  acids  in  strong  solutions.  The  alcohol  solution  leaves  thin  yellowish  scales, 
which  may  be  dissolved  in  acid  or  even  in  much  water.  But  information  oonceming 
it  is  indistinct.  For  a  long  time  the  process  commenced  by  removing  this  resin  by 
means  of  alkali.    It  is  called  scouring. 

b.  The  whole  colouring  matter  is  not  soluble  in  alkalis,  but  it  becomes  so  after 
being  altered  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  or  by  insolation  or  croft  bleaching.  It  is  not 
even  capable  of  being  bleached,  or  at  least  but  slowly,  unless  it  be  previously  acted 
on  by  alkalis.  The  amount  of  colour  is  much  less  with  cotton  than  linen.  The 
former  is  often  so  white  naturally,  that  washing  and  bleaching  might  be  dispensed 
with,  were  it  not  for  the  substances  which,  during  its  manufacture,  come  in  contact 
with  it,  if  the  gum  were  removed  which  prevents  the  moistening.  The  alkaline  solution 
from  the  raw  linen,  when  precipitated  by  acids,  throws  down  a  nearly  black  resinous 
mass,  and  the  total  loss  of  weight  is  very  great. 

c.  The  weaver's  dressing  is  composed  chiefly  of  farinaceous,  glutinous,  or  gelatinous 
substances,  starch,  flour,  or  size.  They  are  usually  allowed  to  become  sour  before 
using.  They  are  all  dissolved  by  water  or  alkaline  solutions,  including  lime.  When 
the  dressing  gets  dry,  the  hand-weaver  occasionally  renders  his  warp-threads 
more  pliant  by  rubbing  some  cheap  kind  of  grease  upon  them.  Hence  it  happens 
that  the  cloth  which  has  not  been  completely  freed  from  this  fatty  matter  will  not 
readily  imbibe  water  in  the  different  bleaching  operations ;  and  hence,  in  the  subse- 
quent processes,  these  greasy  spots,  under  peculiar  circumstances — somewhat  like 
Hthoi^raphic  stones  «>  strongly  attract  the  aluminous  and  iron  mordants,  as  well  as  the 
dyestaffls,  and  occasion  stains  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discharge.  The  acids 
act  differently  upon  the  fatty  matters,  and  thence  remarkable  anomalies  in  bleaching 
take  place.  When  oil  is  treated  with  the  acetic  or  muriatic  acid,  or  with  aqueous 
chlorine,  it  evolves  no  gas,  as  it  does  with  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids ;  but  it  puts 
these  substances  into  a  condition  in  which  they  cannot  be  dissolved  by  a  strong 
boiling  lye  of  caustic  soda.    Carbonic  acid  is  said  to  have  a  similar  action  with  oil. 

d.  Both  cotton  and  linen  contain  a  little  fatty  matter,  which  is  removed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  resinous.  Some  of  it  comes  from  the  mode  of  treating  the  warp, 
which  is  occasionally  greased  for  weaving.  This  prevents,  like  resinous  matter,  the 
thorough  saturation  by  solutions  which  are  not  alkaline,  and  soap,  soda,  or  potash 
must  be  used  to  remove  it  by  solution.  Lime  makes  an  insoluble  soap,  and  is  there- 
fore not  suited  to  the  operation.  If,  however,  lime  has  been  used,  the  insoluble  soap 
may  be  removed  by  treating  with  carbonate  of  soda,  which  forms  a  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  leaves  the  fat  in  combination  with  the  alkalL  The  carbonate  of  lime  is 
then  removed  by  an  acid.  This  is,  however,  an  indirect  method ;  and  the  mode  uni- 
versally used  is  to  decompose  the  lime  soap  by  an  acid,  and  remove  the  lime,  leaving 
the  fat  in  the  cloth ;  then  to  wash  out  the  fat  by  an  alkali,  or  by  so^>  and  alkali 
mixed,  as  is  the  custom  almost  everywhere.  The  soap  used  is  in  great  measure  a 
resinous  one,  for  cheapness,  and  it  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

e.  When  the  hand-weavers*  grease  continues  in  contact  for  a  night  with  the  copper 
dents  of  his  reed,  a  kind  of  cupreous  soap  is  formed,  which  is  sometimes  very  difficult 
to  remove  ftom  the  web.    Lime-water  does  not  dissolve  it ;  but  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
carries  off  the  metallic  oxide,  and  liberates  the  margario  acid,  in  a  state  ready  to  be  ' 
acted  on  by  alkalis. 

/  When  cloth  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  the  grease  which  is  uncombincd  unites 
with  that  alkaline  earth,  and  forms  a  calcareous  soap,  pretty  soluble  in  a  great  excess 
of  lime-water,  and  still  more  so  in  caustic  soda.  But  all  mts  and  oils,  as  well  as  the 
soaps  of  copper  and  lime,  cease  to  be  soluble  in  alkaline  lyes  when  they  have  remained 
a  considerable  time  upon  the  goods,  and  have  been  in  contact  with  acetic,  carbonic, 
muriatic  acids,  or  chlorine.    These  results  have  been  verified  by  experiment. 

g.  Cotton  goods  are  sometimes  much  soiled,  from  being  sewed  or  tamboured  with 
dirty  hands ;  but  they  may  easily  be  cleansed  from  this  filth  by  hot  water. 

h.  Any  ferruginous  or  earthy  matters  which  get  attached  to  the  goods  in  the  course 
of  bleaching  are  readily  removable,  if  not  allowed  thoroughly  to  penetrate  the  cloth ; 
but  the  fine  ferruginous  clay  found  in  suspension  in  water  is  very  difficult  to  wash  off» 
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and  it  probablj  cannot,  by  any  meana,  be  remoyed  from  printed  gooda  withoat  apoUing 
the  colonra, 

u  In  all  tbeae  operationa  it  ia  needAil  to  consider  the  moat  important  subetance  of 
all--the  fibre.  Each  of  the  operationa  may  weaken  or  deatroy  it,  if  managed  onwiaeiy. 
Gaoatic  lime  may  be  allowed  to  act  for  a  long  time  on  cloth  without  any  ixgary,  bat 
if  allowed  to  act  on  it  with  free  acceaa  of  air,  it  destroya  it  in  a  few  hoora.  Neither 
can  cloth  atand  the  action  of  alkalia  of  any  kind  yery  long :  if  yery  atrong,  they 
rapidly  deatroy  it  The  aame  thing  may,  in  a  atill  atronger  aenae,  be  aaid  of  acida ; 
and  chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching  powder  acta  in  the  aame  direction.  Linen,  idthoagh 
mechanically  much  atronger  than  cotton,  haa  not  an  equal  chemical  reaiatance  to  de- 
compoaition.  It  haa  not,  therefore,  been  posaible  to  use  chloride  of  lime  so  as  entirely 
to  complete  the  proceaa  of  bleaching  linen,  bat  only  to  haaten  it,  the  completion  being 
still  nearly  in  all  caaea  made  by  crofting.  The  bleacher  has  found  out  theae  things  by 
ezpenaiye  experience,  and  eyery  day  abows  the  importance  of  guarding  against  the 
ezoesaiye  action  of  any  one  of  the  bleaching  agents.  Gooda  are  continually  suffering 
from  the  desire  of  speed  on  the  part  of  the  trade,  and  eapecially  of  the  buyer ;  nor  ia 
it  easy  to  find  them  absolutely  uniigured  by  the  process  of  bleaching,  although  it 
seems  possible  to  conduct  the  process  so  that  no  weakening  will  ensue.  The  pre- 
cautions taken  are  such  as  cause  the  processes  to  appear  yery  long  and  tedious.  The 
boiling  with  lime  ia  continued  aa  long  aa  it  ia  safe ;  the  cloth  ia  then  at  once  washed  and 
scour^  so  aa  to  remove  all  the  cauatic  earth  from  the  fibre.  The  acid  is  not  allowed 
to  remain  long,  but  is,  within  from  two  to  four  hours,  waahed  out  by  machines  which 
cause  the  cloth  to  be  fr^uently  and  rapidly  aaturated  with  water ;  and  when  one  of  theae 
processes  ia  not  enough,  it  is  found  better  to  return  to  it  again  than  completely  to  finish 
it  at  once,  to  the  danger  of  the  fibre  ;  in  the  same  way  aa  workmen,  if  they  find  it 
needfhl  to  put  their  hands  into  hot  water,  do  it  rapidly  and  for  a  short  time,  but 
bring  them  out  to  cool  before  they  return  to  the  charge.  To  dry  the  goods  with  even 
a  yery  small  amount  of  acid  would  in&lliby  render  them  rotten.  Whien  the  chlorine 
haa  oxidised  or  otherwiae  acted  on  the  colouring  matter,  ao  as  to  render  it  soluUe,  it 
is  waahed  out  with  alkalis  *,  but  the  whole  may  not  be  acted  on  by  the  first  process, 
and  a  second  may  be  needful.  Again,  aa  to  crofting :  one  expoanre  may  not  be 
found  enough ;  another  washing  and  another  crofting  are  then  needed,  and  a  third, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  method  employed  and  the  nature  of  the  material  used. 

The  souring  by  yegetable  substances  or  by  fermentation  may  also  ii^ure  the  cloth^ 
not  by  the  amount  of  acid  existing  in  the  solution,  but  the  deoompoeition  which  be- 
comes conununicated  from  the  yegetable  matter  to  the  cloth,  and  so  renders  it  weak 
and  rotten.  The  same  is  peculiarly  the  caae  when  putrefiu^ve  action  is  allowed  to 
commence.  This  was  often  the  caae  when  the  gluten  of  the  paste  was  removed  by 
fermentation.  It  haa  been  said  that  the  action  of  carbonic  and  acetic  acid  on  the  fiita 
is  a  great  objection  to  the  fermentation  proceaa,  as  they  are  thought  to  render  the  fat 
insoluble,  and  produce  an  indelible  mark. 

Experimenta  undertaken  for  the  purpoae  haye  shown  that  the  strength  of  the  fibre 
is  not  impaired  by  being  boiled  in  milk  of  lime  for  two  houra,  at  the  ordinary  pressure, 
provided  it  is  not  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  air;  but  bleachers  consider  that, 
practically,  the  goods  are  not  figured  by  boiling  with  lime  for  sixteen  hours  at  the 
strength  of  40  lbs.  to  100  gallons.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  canstic  aoda  of  the 
apecific  gravity  of  1030*  does  not  hurt  them,  even  boileid  under  the  pressure  of  140  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch,  or  immersion  for  eight  hours  in  chloride  of  lime  solution  containing 
3  lbs.  to  100  gallons,  and  afterwards  in  sulphuric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1067*, 
or  eighteen  hours  at  the  specific  gravity  of  1035*. 

/  The  carbon  left  by  the  singeing  is  entirely  removed,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  be- 
oomea  of  it  It  disappears  in  the  aULaline  solution,  as  no  traces  seem  to  exist  after 
this  action.  Probably  the  blackness  or  darkness  is  not  caused  by  any  pure  carbon, 
but  by  compounds  soluble  in  alkalia.  If  any  elementary  carbon  exist,  it  ia  carried 
away  almost  entirely,  no  doubt,  by  mechanical  meana. 

A,  The  same  method  gets  rid  of  the  particles  of  pod  which  remain  in  the  cotton, 
and  after  the  first  washing  seem  to  stand  out  very  prominently,  swelling  up  into  large 
dark  spots.  The  alkali  probably  rendera  them  soft,  and  allows  them  to  mix  readily 
with  liquids,  if  not  altogether  actnally  dissolved. 

General  Process  of  Bleaching, — The  process  of  bleaching,  from  what  we  have  aeen, 
reaolvea  itself  into  treatment  with  alkalis  and  the  action  of  chlorine  or  of  light  In 
describing  the  operations,  they  seem  to  be  very  numerous ;  but,  aa  explained,  some 
require  to  be  repeated  genUy,  tnatead  of  being  finiahed  by  one  deciaive  operation,  so 
so  aa  not  to  injure  the  fibre ;  and  some  are  intermediate  operations,  such  as  the  f^ 
quent  washings  needed  in  passing  from  one  process  to  the  other.  The  alkaline  solu- 
tion in  which  the  goods  are  boiled  does  not  contain  above  250  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  soda 
to  600  gallons,  but  nearly  always  less.     Lime  is,  however,  used  much  more  f^quently 
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t^BTi  soda,  which  it  will  he  seen  is  only  employed  in  the  second  process,  and  the 
third,  if  there  he  one.    It  is  less  hurtful  to  the  cloth,  and  is  much  cheaper  than  the 


The  chloride  of  lime  is  used  at  {  Twaddle,  or  1002*5.  It  is  not  considered  so  im- 
portant now  as  formerly,  and  where  300  lbs.  were  formerly  employed,  30  to  40  are  now 
nsed.  The  goods  are  made  nearly  white  by  the  alkalis.  The  chlorine  gires  only 
the  last  finish,  and  is  sometimes  used  to  whiten  the  ground  on  coloured  goods.  The 
whole  process  may  he  expressed  thus : — Wash  out  the  soluble  matter ;  boil  with  lime 
to  dissolve  still  more,  and  to  make  a  fiitty  compound  with  the  oily  matter ;  wash  out 
the  lime  by  acids ;  wash  out  the  fat  with  a  soda  soap ;  clear  the  white  by  chloride 
of  lime. 

The  impurities  in  the  cloth  have  a  certain  power  of  retaining  colour  upon  them. 
Mud  and  dirt,  as  well  as  grease,  gluten,  and  albuminous  matters,  have  this  property, 
and  fatty  soaps,  such  as  lime  compounds  of  iktty  acids.  The  pure  fibre,  however, 
has  no  power  of  taking  up  solutions  of  such  colouring  matter  as  madder.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  desired  to  try  the  extent  to  which  cloth  has  been  bleached,  it  is  dyed 
or  boiled  up  with  madder  exactly  as  in  the  process  of  dyeing.  It  is  then  treated  with 
soap,  as  the  madder-dyed  goods  are  treated,  and  if  it  comes  out  without  a  stain,  or 
nearly  pure  white,  the  goods  are  ready.  Dyers  or  calico-printers  who  d^e  printed 
goods  are  exceedingly  particular  as  to  the  bleaching,  the  dyeing  and  printmg  having 
now  approached  to  such  exactness,  that  shades  invisible  to  any  eye  not  very  much 
experienced  are  sufficient  to  diminish  in  a  material  degree  the  value  of  the  cloth. 
Any  inequality  f^om  irregularity  of  bleaching,  which  causes  a  similar  irregularity  of 
dyeing,  is  destructive  to  the  character  of  the  goods.  Many  patterns,  too,  have  white 
grounds ;  these  grounds  it  is  the  pride  of  a  printer  to  have  as  white  as  snow.  If 
delicate  colours  are  to  be  printed,  they  will  be  deteriorated  if  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  to  be  printed  is  not  perfectly  white. 

The  stains  which  come  out  upon  maddered  goods  in  consequence  of  defective 
bleaching  are  sometimes  called  apangs.  Their  origin  is  such  as  I  have  described 
above,  as  the  foUowing  statements  of  facts  will  show.  The  weaver  of  calicoes  receives 
frequently  a  fin^  warp  so  tender,  from  bad  spinning,  or  bad  staple  in  the  cotton,  tiiat  it 
will  not  bear  the  ordinary  strain  of  the  heddles,  or  friction  of  the  shuttle  and  reed, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  throw  in  as  much  weft  as  will  compensate  for  the  weakness  or 
thinness  of  the  warp,  and  make  a  good  marketable  doth.  He  of  course  tries  to  gain 
his  end  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and  labour.  Hence,  when  his  paste  dressing  be- 
comes dry  and  stiff,  he  has  recourse  to  such  greasy  lubricants  as  he  can  most  cheaply 
procure,  which  are  commonly  either  tallow,  or  butter  in  a  rancid  state,  but  the  former, 
being  the  lowest  priced,  is  preferred.  Accordingly,  the  weaver,  having  heated  a  lump 
of  iron,  applies  it  to  a  piece  of  tallow  held  over  the  warp  in  the  loom,  and  causes  the 
melted  hX  to  drop  in  patches  upon  the  yams,  which  he  afterwards  spreads  more  evenly 
by  his  brush.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  grease  must  be  very  irregularly  applied 
in  this  way,  and  be  particularly  thick  on  certain  spots.  This  irregularity  seldom  fiiils 
to  appear  when  the  goods  are  bleached  or  dyed  by  the  common  routine  of  work. 
Printed  calicoes,  examined  by  a  skilful  eye,  will  be  often  seen  to  be  stained  with  large 
blotches,  evidently  occasioned  by  this  vile  practice  of  the  weaver.  The  ordinary 
workmen  call  these  copper  stains,  believing  them  to  be  communicated  in  the  dyeing 
copper.  Such  stains  on  the  cloth  are  extremely  ii:jurious  in  dyeing  with  the  indigo 
vat 

Old  Methods  stiU  in  use, — As  a  specimen  of  the  older  processes,  we  shall  give  the 
following,  adding  afterwards  a  minute  account  of  some  of  the  plans  adopted  by  the 
most  successful  bleachers.  When  grease  stains  do  not  exist,  as  happens  with  tiie 
better  kind  of  muslins,  or  when  goods  were  not  required  to  be  finely  finished,  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  adopted : — After  singeing,  1.  Boiling  in  water.  2.  Scouring  by  tiie 
stocks  or  dash-wheeL  3.  Bucking  with  lime.  4.  The  bleaching  properly  so  called, 
viz.,  passing  through  chlorine  or  crofting.  5.  Bucking  or  bowking  with  milk  of  lime. 
These  two  latter  processes  employed  alternately  sevend  times,  tUl  the  whole  of  the 
colouring  matter  is  removed.    6.  Souring.    7.  Washing. 

Another  routine  has  been,  1.  Cleansing  out  the  weavers'  dressing,  by  steepmg  the 
doth  for  twelve  hours  in  cold  water,  and  then  washing  it  at  the  stocks  or  dash-wheeL 
2.  Boiling  in  milk  of  lime,  of  a  strength  suited  to  the  quality  of  the  goods,  hot  for  a 
shorter  time  than  with  the  soda  lye ;  two  short  operations  with  the  lime,  with  inter- 
mediate washing,  being  preferable  to  one  of  greater  duration.  3  and  4.  Two  conse- 
cutive lyes  often  or  twdve  hours'  boiling,  with  about  2  lbs.  of  soda  crystals  for  1  cwt. 
of  cloth.  6.  Exposure  to  the  air  for  six  or  eight  days,  or  the  application  of  chloride 
of  lime  and  then  sulphuric  acid.  6.  A  lye  of  caustic  soda.  7.  Exposure  to  the  air  fbr 
six  or  eight  days,  or  chlorine  and  acid  as  above.  8.  Caustic-soda  lye  as  before. 
9.  Chlorine  and  the  sour.    10.  Rinsing  in  hot  water,  or  scouring  by  the  dash-wheeL 
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The  Processes  used  in  Bleaching.   Singeing, — The  singeing  is  performed  by  passing 
the  cloth  oyer  a  red-hot  plate  of  iron  o  rcopper.  The  figare  163  shows  this  apparatus 


as  improred  by  Mr.  Thorn.  At  a  there  is  a  cylinder,  "^th  the  cloth  wonnd  round 
it  to  be  singed ;  it  passes  over  the  red-hot  plate  at  6,  becomes  singed,  passes  over  a 
small  roller  at  c,  which  is  partly  immersed  in  water,  and  by  this  means  has  all  the 
sparks  extinguished ;  then  is  wound  on  to  the  roller  d,  when  the  process  is  finished. 
As  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  singeing  are  sometimes  very  unpleasant,  they 
are  carried  by  this  apparatus  into  the  fire-place,  where  they  are  consumed.  The 
arrows  show  the  passage  of  these  vapours  from  the  surface  of  the  cloth  downwards 
into  the  heartii,  and  thence  into  the  fire. 

For  goods  to  be  finely  printed  i)oth  sides  are  sin^d  ;  for  market  bleaching,  one 
side.     Sometimes,  however,  singeing  is  not  at  all  desired. 

The  use  of  a  line  of  gas  jets  instead  of  a  red-hot  plate,  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Hall.  It  has  not,  however,  found  its  way  generally  into  bleach  works :  the 
plate  is  preferred.    Gas  jets  are  useol  necessarily  in  singeing  threads.    See  Singeing. 

Shearing. — For  fine  printing,  it  is  by  some  considered  needful  to  shear  the  nap  of 
the  cloth  instead  of  singeing  it  The  method  is  more  expensive  than  singeing. 
Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt  have  made  a  machine  which  will  shear  60  to  80  yards  per 
minute. 

Bucking  OT  Bowking. — This  is  the  process  of 
boiling  goods.  It  is  performed  in  alkaline  liquids, 
generally  lime,  or  soda,  or  both.  The  kier  for 
bowking  is  a  cylmdrical  iron  vessel,  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  which  is  a  method  of  preventing 
the  cloth  from  being  burnt  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  or  allowed  to  dry  on  the  vessel,  or  so  to 
be  pressed  on  the  bottom  as  to  prevent  the  boiling 
of  the  liquid  in  a  uniform  manner.  This  is  done 
by  simply  having  a  false  bottom  to  the  kier,  or  a 
wooden  perforated  bottom,  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  above  the  actual  bottom. 

The  boiler,  such  as  a,  fig,  164,  has  a  stopcock, 
HO,  at  bottom,  for  running  off  the  waste  lye. 
Kiers  are  commonly  made  of  cast  iron,  and  are  B-^ 
capable  of  containing  fVom  300  to  600  gallons 
of  water,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  business 
done.  In  order  that  the  capacity  of  the  boilers  may  be  enlarged,  they  are  formed  so 
as  to  admit  of  a  crib  of  wocfd,  strongly  hooped,  or,  what  Is  preferable,  of  cast  iron,  to 
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be  fixed  to  the  apper  rim  or  edge  of  it  To  keep  the  goods  from  the  bottom,  ^here 
the  heat  acts  most  forcibly,  a  strong  iron  ring,  covered  with  netting  made  of  stoat 
rope,  c,  is  allowed  to  rest  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Four 
double  ropes  are  attached  to  the  ring,  e,  for  withdrawing  the  goods  when  sufficiently 
boiled,  which  have  each  an  eye  for  admitting  hooks  from  the  nmning  tackle  of  a 
crane.  Where  more  boilers  than  one  are  employed,  the  crane  is  so  placed  that,  in 
the  range  of  its  sweep,  it  may  withdraw  the  goods  frx)m  any  of  them.  For  this 
purpose,  the  crane  tarns  on  pivots  at  top  and  bottom ;  and  the  goods  are  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure,  with  doable  palleys  and  sheaves,  by  means  of  a  cylinder  moved 
by  cast-iron  wheels.  The  lid  is  secured  by  the  screw  bolts  d  d,  and  rings  b  b.  f  is 
a  safety-valve. 

To  avoid  the  excessive  heating  needful  to  drive  the  liquid  through  the  goods,  Mr. 
John  Laurie  invented  the  keir  at^.  165. 

In  this  fig,  165,  A  B  c  d  is  the  wooden  kieve,  or  kier,  containing  the  cloth ;  c  e  f  d 

represent  the  cast-iron  boiler;  o  o,  the 
^  &  pump ;  g  K,  the  pipe  of  communication 
between  the  kier  and  the  boiler.  This 
pipe  has  a  valve  on  each  of  its  extremities : 
that  on  the  upper  extremity,  when  shut, 
prevents  the  lye  from  running  into  the 
boiler,  and  is  reguUited  by  the  attendant 
by  means  of  the  rod  and  handle  g  b. 
The  valve  at  K  admits  the  lye ;  but, 
opening  inwards,  it  prevents  the  steam 
from  escaping  through  the  pipe  g  k. 
The  boiler  has  a  steam-tijght  iron  cover, 
g  L ;  and  at  c  d  in  the  kier  is  a  wooden 
grating,  a  small  distance  above  the  cover 
of  the  boiler. 

At  M  o  is  a  broad  plate  of  metal,  in 
order  to  spread  the  lye  over  the  cJoth. 
It  is  hanUy  necessary  to  say  that  the 
boiler  has  afUmace,  as  usual,  for  simUar 
purposes. 

While  the  lye  is  at  a  low  temperature, 
the  pump  is  worked  by  the  mill  or  steam- 
engme.  When  it  is  sufficiently  heated, 
the  elasticity  of  the  steam  forces  it  up  through  ue  valves  of  the  pump,  in  which  case 
it  is  disjoined  from  the  moving  iK)wer. 

N  F  is  a  cDppcr  sfKiutf  which  ii  removed  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  clot^  out  of  the  kier. 

Tn  ordtfr  BtlU  further  to  avoid  labour,  the 
pumplDg  has  btjen  entirely  done  atray  w^itb. 

A  siiiiplL^  niodilicntjon  of  the  ho^kiug  Bpp^- 
ratus  ]£  fiho^n  in  fi^t.  166,  167,  lt^8;  the  firftt 
being  a  vertical  section,  the  second  a  korixoutal 
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section  in  the  line  x  of  the  first  It  consists  of  two  parts :  the  upper  wide  part,  a  a, 
serres  fbr  the  reception  of  the  goods,  and  the  lower  or  pot,  6,  for  holding  the  lye ;  c  c  is 
an  iron  grating,  shown  apart  in  fig,  1 68.  The  grating  has  nomerous  square  apertures  in 
the  middle  of  &e  disc,  to  which  the  rising  pipe  d  is  screwed  fast.  The  apper  cylinder 
is  formed  of  cast  iron,  or  of  sheet  iron  well  riveted  at  the  edges ;  or  sometimes  of  wood, 
this  being  secured  at  its  under  edge  into  a  groove  in  the  top  edge  of  the  lye-pot  The 
mouth  of  the  cylinder  is  constructed  usually  of  sheet  iron.  «  e  is  the  fire-grate,  whose 
upper  surfiice  is  shown  in^.  166 :  it  is  made  of  cast  iron  in  three  pieces.  The  flame 
is  parted  at/,  and  passes  through  the  two  apertures  gg^  into  the  flues  A  A,  so  as  to  play 
round  the  pot,  as  is  visible  in  fig,  167,  and  escapes  by  two  outlets  into  the  chimney. 
The  apertures  i  i  serve  for  occasionally  cleaning  out  the  flues  h  A,  and  are,  at  other 
times,  shut  with  an  iron  plate.  In  the  partition  /  which  separates  the  two  openings 
gg,  and  the  flues  hhy  running  round  the  pot,  there  is  a  circular  space  at  the  point 
marked  with  A,  fig,  167,  in  which  the  large  pipe  for  discharging  the  waste  lye  is 
lodged.  The  upper  large  cylinder  should  be  encased  in  wood,  with  an  intermediate 
space  filled  with  sawdust,  to  confine  the  heat  The  action  of  this  apparatus  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  already  explained. 

Besides  the  boiling,  bucking,  and  other  apparatus  above  described,  the  machinery 
and  utensils  used  in  bleaching  are  various,  according  to  the  business  done  by  the 
bleacher. 

The  kier  of  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt  is  very  complete.  The  first  figure  (169) 
is  the  kier  when  shut  or  screwed  down.  The  second  (170,  p.  828)  is  the  section 
of  the  kier,  which  is  very  like  that  before  given ;  bat  in  this  case  it  is  steam  tight, 
and  heated  by  steam  which  issues  fh>m  a  steam  pipe  communicating  beneath  the 
false  bottom.  The  dangers  attending  the  kier  before  mentioned  are  by  this  means 
entirely  averted,  and  all  the  inventions  which  give  the  washing  liquid  a  separate  and 
distinct  place  for  heating  are  at  once  4one  away  with. 


An  exact  description  of  these  kiers  is  required,    a,  5,  c^d,  represent  the  body  of  the 
kier,  which  is  a  cylindrical  vessel,  generally  made  of  cast  iron,  but  sometimes  of  wood» 
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or  wroagbt  iron,    h  represents  false  bottom ;  a  cast-iron  grating,  sometimes  oovered 
with  boulder  stones,  and  sometimes  with  wood;  g,  cylindrical  disc,  of  wroagbt  iron. 
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placed  on  the  top  of  "  puffer-pipe  *'  7,  to  spread  the  liquor  over  the  cloth.  7,  "  puffer- 
pipe,"  standing  on  false  bottom,  h.  «,  cylindrical  castmg  for  supporting  false  bottom 
and  *'  puffer-pipe/'  whose  periphery  is  "  slotted,"  to  admit  of  the  liquor  passing 
through.  R,  cover  for  kier;  the  flanch  on  which  this  cover  rests  is  grooved  a  little, 
to  admit  of  "gasking"  being  inserted,  so  as  to  form  a  **  joint"  A,  A,  swiTel  bolts, 
holding  down  the  cover. .  1,  a  small  aperture,  covered  wiUi  a  lid  capable  of  being 
removed  easily,  to  enable  the  attendant  to  see  that  the  cloth  does  not  rise  too  high 
in  the  kier  to  endanger  its  working;  if  such  happens,  he  checks  the  steam  until 
the  cloth  settles,  after  which  it  does  not  again  attempt  to  rise,  n,  steam  valve; 
/,  water  valve ;  both  communicate  with  pipe  w,  leading  to  kier.  p,  pipe  communi- 
cating with  kier  for  supplying  steam  and  water  —  also  serves  as  escape-pipe;/, 
escape- valve  for  letting  off  kier ;  e,  wheel  for  opening  ditto ;  m,  steam  pipe  from  boiler, 
o,  77,  foundation  for  kier. 

The  process  of  cleansing  is  Tery  various.  Some  use  lime  for  the  first  process ; 
some  use  soda  alone ;  some  use  them  mixed.  Of  course  when  carbonate  of  soda  and 
lime  are  used,  caustic  soda  is  at  once  formed,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  left  idle. 
The  practices  and  fancies  of  bleachers  are  numerous ;  and  we  have  only  to  say  that 
the  principle  consists  in  the  use  of  alkaline  lyes.  Some  use  lime  to  the  amount  of 
3  per  cent ;  others  go  as  high  as  10.  The  lime  is  slaked  first  and  a  portion  thrown 
in ;  a  portion  of  cloth  is  laid  upon  it,  and  a  portion  of  lime  again  covers  that ;  but 
on  no  account  must  the  goods  be  allowed  to  lie  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  and 
the  lime. 

When  removed  from  the  kiers  the  goods  must  be  washed.  Now  if  they  are  to  be 
washed  in  dash-wheels,  it  is  needful  that  the^  be  in  separate  pieces,  and  in  this  state 
they  are  sometimes  boiled  in  the  kiers ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  washed  in  the  washing 
machines,  they  are  lifted  out  of  the  kier  in  the  same  manner  as  a  piece  of  string  is 
drawn  out  of  the  canister  in  which  the  coil  is  kept 

M.  Metz,  of  Heidelberg,  has  attempted  to  perform  the  work  of  boiling  by  merely 
extracting  the  air  from  the  cloth.  For  this  purpose  the  cloth  is  simply  put  into  a 
strong  upright  cylinder,  the  top  screwed  down,  and  the  air  taken  out  by  an  air-pump. 
We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  advantages  gained  by  this  process,  or  whether  it 
has  been  found  actually  capable  of  putting  cloth  in  a  condition  to  be  bleached  for  a 
very  fiistidious  market 

Steeping. — Instead  of  boiling  in  the  kier  at  first,  the  goods  are  sometimes,  though  now 
rarely,  steeped  from  one  to  two  days  in  water,  from  100^  to  150^  F.,  for  the  purpose 
of  loosening  the  gummy,  glutinous,  and  pasty  materials  attached  to  the  cloth.  Fer- 
mentation ensues,  and  this  process  is  dangerous,  as  the  action  of  the  ferment  some- 
times extends  to  the  goods,  especially  if  they  are  piled  up  in  a  great  heap  without 
being  previously  washed.  The  spots  of  grease  on  the  insoluble  soaps  become  thereby 
capable  of  resisting  the  caustic  alkalis,  and  are  rendered  in  some  measure  indelible ; 
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•an  effect  doe,  it  is  belieTed,  to  the  aoetio  and  carbonic  acids  generated  during  fer- 
mentation. Some  persons  throw  spent  lyes  into  the  fermenting  Tats  to  ooonteract  the 
acids.  The  spots  of  grease  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  hand-loom  goods,  and  the  diffi- 
culty concerning  the  mts  is  not  therefore  commonly  felt  where  power-loom  goods  are 
chiefly  used,  as  m  Lancashire. 

Washing.  —  If  the  cloth  is  to  be  washed  without  haying  the  pieces  strung  together, 
the  followmg  methods  may  be  adopted.  The  stocks  are  still  used,  but  not  in  any  large 
establishments  in  Lancashire. 

Figs,  171,  172,  represent  a  pair  of  wash-stocks.  A  a  are  called  the  stocks,  or  feet 
They  are  suspended  on  iron  pilots  at  b,  and  receive  their  motion  from  wipers  on 
the  rerol-ving-shaft  c.  The  cloth  is  laid  in  at  d,  and,  by  the  alternate  strokes  of  the 
feet,  and  the  curred  form  of  the  tumhead  e,  the  cloth  is  washed  and  gradually 
turned.  At  the  same  time,  an  abundant  stream  of  water  rushes  on  the  cloth 
throughout  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tumhead.  Wash-stocks  are  much  used  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  In  the  latter  country,  they  are  often  made  with  double 
feet,  suspended  above  and  below  two  turnheads,  and  wrought  with  cranks  instead  of 
wipers.    Wash-stocks,  properly  constructed,  make  from  24  to  30  strokes  per  minute. 
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This  mode  of  washing  is  now  entirely  given  up  in  Lancashire,  where  a  preference  is 
given  to  dash- wheels  and  washing  machines  with  squeezers.  The  dash  are  small  water- 
wheels,  the  inside  of  which  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  and  closed  up,  leayinff 
only  a  hole  in  each  compartment  for  putting  in  the  cloth.  There  are,  besides,  small 
openings  for  the  free  admission  and  egress  of  the  water  employed  in  cleansing.  The 
cloth,  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  is  raised  up  in  one  part  of  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel ;  while,  by  its  own  weight,  it  falls  in  another.  This  kind  of  motion  is  very 
effectual  in  washing  the  cloth,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  injure  its  strength. 
The  plan,  however,  where  economy  of  water  is  of  any  importance,  is  yery  objection- 
able ;  because  the  wheel  must  move  at  by  far  too  great  a  yelocity  to  act  to  advantage 
as  a  water-wheel. 

The  wash  or  dash-wheel,  now  driven  by  steam  power  in  all  good  bleach  and  print- 
works, is  represented  in 
fig.  173,  upon  the  left  side 
in  a  back  view,  and  upon 
the  right  side  in  a  front 
view  (the  sketch  being 
halved).  Fig,  174  is  a 
ground  plan. 

a  a  is  the  washing-wheel ; 
bbiU  shaft-ends ;  c  c  their 
brass  bearings  or  plummer- 
blocks,  supported  upon  the 
iron  pillars  </dL  The  frame 
is  made  of  strong  beams  of 
wood,  e  e,  bound  together 
by  crossbars  with  mortises. 
//  two  of  the  circular 
apertures,  each  leading  to 
a  quadrantal  compartment 
within  the  dash-wheeL  In 
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the  back  Tiew  (the  left-hand  half  of  the  figure)  the  brass  grating,  ^  ^,  of  a  curvilinear 
form,  is  seen,  through  irhich  the  jets  of  water  are  admitted  into  the  cavity  of  the 

■^ij  ^1 1  wheel ;  A  A  are  the  round 

'-°  -:i°|q|  e  YiWi        orifices,  through  which  the 

foul  water  runs  off,  as  each 
quadrant  passes  the  lower 
part  of  its  revolution ;  t,  a 
water-pipe,  with  a  stop- 
cock for  regulating  the 
washing-jets;  h  A,  the  lever 
for  throwing  the  driving- 
crab  4  or  coupHng-box, 
into  or  out  of  gear  with 
the  shaft  of  the  wheeL 
This  machine  is  so  con- 
structed, that  the  water- 
cock  is  opened  or  shut  br 
the  same  IcTcrage  which 
throws  the  wheel  into  or 
out  of  gear,  m,  a  wheel, 
fixed  upon  the  round  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the  dash-wheel  which  works  into  the 
toothed  pinion  connected  with  the  prime  mover.  When  the  end  of  the  lever  k,  whose 
fork  embraces  the  coupling-box  upon  the  square. part  of  the  shaft,  is  pushed  forwards 
or  backwards,  it  shifts  the  clutch  into  or  out  of  gear  with  the  toothed  wheel  m.  In 
the  latter  case,  this  wheel  turns  with  its  pinion  without  affecting  the  dash-wheel, 
n  n,  holdfasts  fixed  upon  the  wooden  frame,  to  which  the  boards  o  o  are  attached,  for 
preventing  the  water  from  being  thrown  about  by  the  centrifugal  force. 

The  dash-wheel  is  generally  m>m  6  to  7  feet  in  diameter,  about  30  inches  wide,  and 
requires  the  power  of  about  two  horses  to  driye  it. 

A  dash-wheel  has  one  piece  of  cloth  in  each  of  the  four  compartments ;  these  are 
washed  in  eight  minutes,  being  30  pieces  an  hour,  or  300  pieces  a  day ;  sometimes 
two  pieces  are  put  in,  when  double  the  time  is  given.  It  generally  requires  60 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  to  feed  it,  36,000  gallons  a  day,  or  120  to  a  piece. 
Always  after  washing,  the  squeezers  are  applied,  as  they  remove  at  once  the  super- 
fluous water. 

The  machine  made  by  Mr.  Mather  (Jigs,  175  and  176)  washes  800  pieces  per  hour, 
or  8000  pieces  per  day  of  ten  hours,  using  400  gallons  per  minute,  or  120,000  gallons 
per  day,  or  20  gallons  to  a  piece.  This  class  of  machine  is  now  in  its  turn  superseding 
the  dash-wheeL 

This  washing  machine  will  be  understood  by  the  general  plan  (^.  176,  and  corre- 
sponding section,  fig,  175).  a  and  6  represent  the  squeezin^-bowls.  a,  is  18  inches 
diameter  and  8  feet  three  inches  long;  it  is  made  of  deal  tmiber.  (The  lapping  of 
strong  canyas  at  a!'  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  **  out-coming  "  pieces  an  extra 
squeeze,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  kiers.)  6  is  24  inches  diameter  and  of  the 
same  length  as  a,  making  100  revolutions  per  minute ;  it  is  generally  made  of  deal, 
sycamore,  however,  being  better,  r,  dL,  a  strong  wooden  rail,  in  which  pegs  are  placed 
in  order  to  guide  the  cloth  in  its  spiral  form  from  the  edge  to  the  centre  of  the  ma- 
chine. A,  A,  the  water-trough,  through  which  the  piece  passes  round  the  roller  a. 
P»  (/^<  175),  water-pipe,  t,  water-tap.  m,  fii,  pot-eyes,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  any 
angle,  to  guide  and  regulate  the  tension  of  the  piece  on  entering  Uie  machine.  4  side 
frame,  for  carrying  bowls,  &c.  g^  engine  (with  cylinder,  8  inches  diameter)  and 
gearing  for  driving  machine,  to,  weight  and  lever  for  regulating  pressure  on  the  bo  ^L 
This  machine  washes  800  pieces  per  hour,  and  requires  400  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  It  will  serve  also  to  represent  the  chemick  and  souring  machine,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  bowls  are  3  feet  6  inches,  instead  of  8  feet  3  inches,  in  length. 

The  chemick  and  sour  are  brought  by  turns  into  the  trough,  or  into  similar  separate 
troughs,  by  a  leaden  pipe  from  the  mixing  cisterns,  and  are  run  in  to  6  or  8 
inches  deep. 

The  washing  machine  of  Mr.  Bridson  (fig.  177,  p.  332)  is  worth  attention.  In  its 
action  the  course  of  the  doth  in  the  water  is  easily  seen ;  it  is  chiefly  horizontal.  This 
motion  had  been  given  by  Hellewell  and  Feam  in  1 856 ;  but  they  had  a  very  complicated 
machine,  and  they  did  not  attain  the  flapping  motion  which  is  given  to  Uie  cloth  when 
it  becomes  suddenly  loose,  and  is  driven  violently  against  the  board  a  a  as  often  as  5  c 
and  e  J  are  in  one  line.  It  is  not  shown  by  the  drawing  that  the  cloth  passes  eight 
times  round  these  wheels.  There  is  a  constant  stream  of  water  from  the  pipe^l 
which  b  flattened  at  the  mouth  about  one  and  a  half  inch  in  one  diameter,  and  about 
ten  inches  in  the  other.     This  machine  can  wash  900  pieces  in  an  hour.     It  requires 
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about  twice  as  much  water  as  a  dash-wheel,  but  washes  seven  and  a  half  times  more 
pieces.     Its  length  is  nine  feet 

Souring.  —  After  boiling  in  the  first  kier  and  washing,  the  goods  are  soured  in 
muriatic  acid  of  1010*  specific  grayity,  or  6^  gallons  of  the  usual  acid,  which  contains 
33  per  cent  of  real  acid,  mixed  with  100  gallons  of  water.  This  is  equal  to  2^  Tw. 
Muriatic  acid  may  be  replaced  by  sulphuric  acid  of  1024*specific  gravity,  t.  e.  3}  gallons 
liquid  acid  to  100  of  water ; — or  the  amount  of  the  acid  may  be  doubled  in  either  case, 
and  a  shorter  time  allowed  for  the  souring.  The  souring  is  performed  in  wooden  or 
stone  cisterns,  where  the  cloth  is  laid  regularly  as  it  falls  over  one  of  the  rollers  of  the 
calender ;  — or  it  is  passed  through  the  acid  solution  by  the  movement  of  the  calender 
in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  the  process  of  washing.  If  this  method  is  used, 
it  is  allowed  to  lie  on  the  stillages  from  two  to  three  hours  to  allow  the  acid  to  act 
The  acid  decomposes  any  lime  soap  formed,  and  washes  out  the  lime.  Hydrochloric 
or  muriatic  acid  has  been  preferred  in  the  process  described,  as  the  chloride  of  cal- 
cium is  so  much  more  soluble  than  the  sulphate.  After  souring,  of  course  the  goods 
must  be  thoroughly  washed  as  before. 

The  sixth  operation  with  soda  removes  the  remaining  fatty  materials.  If  lime  be 
used,  it  may  be  allowed  to  settle;  and  it  is  better  to  allow  it  to  do  so,  and  thus  to  use 
pure  caustic  soda,  which  will  with  the  resin  remove  the  impurities  in  a  more  soluble 
form.  If,  instead  of  adding  170  lbs.  of  soda  crystals  to  600  gallons  of  water,  4*6  lbs. 
of  liquid  caustic  soda  of  specific  gravity  1320*  were  added,  the  effect  would  be  the  same. 

The  solution  of  resin  and  carbonate  of  soda  is  a  half- formed  soap,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  act  beneficially  in  removing  the  toluble  matter.  It  would  not  appear,  from 
theory,  to  be  capable  of  doing  so  well  as  the  soda  which  has  its  carbonic  acid  removed ; 
but  tender  goods  will  not  allow  the  action  of  caustic  soda,  and  the  carbonate  is  there- 
fore safer. 

Powder-hUaching. — Chloride  of  lime  is  added  in  stone  vessels  where  the  goods  are 
allowed  to  lie.  It  is  universally  called  chemick  in  the  manufactories.  The  strength 
used  at  Brickacre  is  half  a  degree  Twaddle,  or  1002*5.  This  is  sometimes  very  much 
increased,  so  as  to  be  even  5^  in  some  establishments,  according  to  the  goods 
bleached ;  bnt  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  cloth  to  lie  long  in  such  strong  solutions.  In 
such  cases  it  is  needful  to  pass  them  rapidly  through  with  the  calender,  so  as  to  soak 
them  thoroughly,  and  then  to  pass  them  on  to  the  acid,  and  forward  to  be  washed. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  use  of  the  calender  for  these  operations  renders  it  pos- 
sible to  use  strong  solutions,  even  for  tender  goods,  as  there  is  no  time  given  for 
iiyurious  action  on  the  fibre. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken  to  make  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  perfectly 
clear.  The  powder  does  not  readily  wet  with  water,  and  it  must  therefore  be  pressed 
or  agitated.  This  may  be  done  by  putting  it  in  a  revolving  barrel  with  water,  until 
complete  saturation  of  the  powder  with  moisture ;  the  amount  required  is  then  thrown 
into  the  cistern,  and  the  insoluble  matter  allowed  to  sink.  This  insoluble  matter  must 
not  be  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  cloth,  as  it  will  be  equal  of  course  to  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  li(|uor,  and  will  produce  rottenness,  or  bum  the  cloth  so  as  to 
leave  holes.  When  removmg  from  the  trough,  the  cloth  is  drawn  through  squeezing 
rollers,  which  press  out  any  excess  of  chloride  of  lime. 
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Squeezing. — The  sqneeiing  rollers  or  squeesers,  for  ditcharging  the  greater  part  of 
the  water  or  any  liquid  f^om  the  yams  and  goods  in  the  process  of  bleaching,  are  repre- 
sented in  figs.  178, 179,  the  former  being  a  side  Tiew,  to  show  how  the  roller  gudgeons  lie 


in  the  slots  of  the  frame,  and  how  the  shaft  of  the  upper  roller  is  pressed  downward  by 
a  weighted  lever,  through  a  rertical  junction  road,  jointed  at  the  bottom  to  a  near^ 
horizontal  bar,  on  whose  end  the  proper  weight  is  hung.  In^.  179,  these  rollers,  of 
birch-wood,  are  shown  in  ibce  ;  the  under  one  receiring  motion  through  the  toothed 
wheel  on  its  shaft  from  any  suitable  power  of  water  or  steam.  Upon  the  shaft  of  the 
latter,  between  the  toothed  wheel  and  the  roller,  the  lever  and  pulley  for  putting  the 
machine  into  and  out  of  gear  is  visible.  The  under  roller  makes  about  25  revolutions 
in  the  minute,  by  which  time  three  pieces  of  goods,  stitched  endwise,  measuring  28 
yards  each,  may  be  run  through  the  machine,  from  a  water  trough  on  one  side  to  a 
wooden  grating  upon  the  other. 

A  squeezing  machine,  with  a  small  engine  attached,  is  shown  in  fig.  180,  for  the 
drawing  of  which  we  are  again  indebted  to  the  makers,  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt 
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<f,/,  represent  the  sqaeezing-bowls.  They  are  as  large  in  diameter  as  possible,  and 
are  generally  made  of  sycamore ;  bat  the  bottom  one  is  better  made  of  highly  com^ 
pressed  cotton,  a,  b  are  the  engine  and  frame  for  driving ;  g^  frame  for  carrying 
bowls ;  4  /,  compound  leyers  for  regulating  the  press  use  ;  «  is  a  screw  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  c  is  the  cloth  passing  through  the  bowls. 

The  white-squeezers,  or  those  used  before  drying,  should  have  a  box,  supplied  with 
hot  water,  fixed  so  that  the  piece  may  pass  through  it  before  going  to  the  nip  of  the 
bowl. 

When  the  goods  are  run  through,  they  are  carried  off  upon  a  grated  wheelbarrow 
in  a  nearly  dry  state,  and  transferred  to  the  spreading  machine,  called  at  Manchester 
a  candroy.  In  many  bleach  works,  however,  the  creased  pieces  are  pulled  straight  by 
the  hands  of  women,  and  are  then  strongly  beat  against  a  wooden  stock  to  smooth  out 
the  edges.  This  being  done,  a  number  of  pieces  are  stitched  endwise  together,  prepa- 
ratory to  being  mangled. 

This  squeezing  machine  is  small,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  the  rollers  are  introduced  so 
as  to  act  as  long  and  as  rapidly  as  cloth  of  whatever  length  is  drawn  through  them. 

The  following  figure  (181)  represents  a  pair  of  squeezers,  for  squeezing  the  cloth 
after  several  of  the  processes  named,and  are  shown  as  being  driven  by  a  small  high  pres- 
sure engine,  a  is  the  fly  wheel  of  engine ;  6«  crank  of  ditto ;  c,  frame  of  engine  ;  d^ 
spur  wheels  connecting  the  engine  and  squeezers;  e  and/,  sycamore  squeezing  bowls. 


The  cloth  when  passed  over  the  steamed  rollers  is  now  dry  ;  but  it  is  not  smooth 
and  ready  for  the  market  If  the  cloth  is  wanted  for  printing,  no  further  operation  is 
needed ;  but  if  to  be  sold  as  white  calico,  it  is  finished  by  being  starched  and 
calendered. 

The  starch  at  large  works  is  prepared  by  the  bleachers  themselves.  At  Messrs. 
JBridson*s  it  is  made  with  the  very  greatest  care  from  flour.  Of  course  it  would  be 
more  expensive  for  them  to  buy  it,  as  the  manufacturer  would  dry  it,  and  they  would 
require  to  dissolve  it.  They  are  able  also,  in  this  manner,  to  obtain  the  purest  starch. 
This  is  mixed  with  blue,  according  to  the  finish  of  the  goods.  A  roller,  which  dips 
into  the  starch,  lays  it  regularly  and  evenly  on  the  cloth  in  the  same  manner  »« 
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mordants  are  commiinicated  in  calico  printing,  whilst  other  rollers  expel  the  excess  of 
the  starch.  The  cloth  is  then  dried  over  warm  cylinders,  or  hy  passing  into  a  heated 
apartment.  It  receives  the  final  finish  generally  by  the  calender ;  bat  muslins  receive 
a  peculiar  treatment 

Calender. — Fig.  182  is  a  cross  section  of  this  machine,  and  Jige.  183,  184  are  front 
views  broken  oft.    The  goods  are  first  rolled  upon  the  wooden  cylinder ;  a,  near  the 


ground ;  by  the  tension  roller,  6,  upon  the  same  cylinder,  the  goods  receive  a  proper 
degree  of  stretching  in  the  winding  off.'  They  then  pass  over  the  spreading  bars, 
e  c  c,  by  which  they  are  still  more  distended ;  next  round  the  hollow  iron  cylinder,  </, 
16  inches  diameter,  and  the  paper  cylinder,  c,  of  like  dimensions ;  thence  they  proceed 
under  the  second  massive  iron  cylinder,/,  of  8  inches'  diameter,  to  be  finally  wound 
about  the  projecting  wooden  roller,  g.  This  is  set  in  motion  by  the  pulleys  A,  (Jig.  184), 
and  I  (Jig.  182),  and  receives  its  proper  tension  from  the  hanging  roller,  A ;  /  is  a  pressing 
cylinder  of  14  inches'  diameter,  made  of  plane-tree  wood.  By  its  means  we  can  at  all 
times  secure  an  equal  degree  of  pressure,  which  would  be  hardly  possible  did  the 
weighted  lever  press  immediately  upon  two  points  of  the  calender  rollers.  The  compres- 
sion exercised  by  the  cylinders  may  be  increased  at  pleasure  by  the  bent  lever,  m,  weights 
being  applied  to  it  at  n.  The  upper  branch  of  the  lerer,  o,  is  made  fast,  by  screws  and 
bolts  at  pt  to  the  upper  press  cylinder.  The  junction  leg,  gr,  is  attached  to  the  interme- 
diate piece,  r,  by  left  and  right-handed  screws,  so  that,  according  as  that  piece  b  turned 
round  to  the  right  or  the  left,  the  pressure  of  the  weighted  roller  will  be  either  in- 
creased or  diminished.  By  turning  it  still  more,  the  piece  will  get  detached,  the  whole 
pressure  will  be  removed,  and  the  press  roller  may  be  taken  off,  which  is  the  main 
object  of  this  mechanism. 

The  unequable  movement  of  the  cylinders  is  produced  by  the  wheels  «,  t,  ii,  of  which 
the  undermost  has  69,  the  uppermost  20,  and  the  carrier-wheel,  t,  either  33,  32, 
or  20  teeth,  according  to  the  difference  of  speed  required.  The  carrier- wheel  is  bolted 
on  at  V,  and  adjusted  in  its  proper  place  by  means  of  a  slot  To  the  undermost  iron 
cylinder,  the  first  motion  is  communicated  by  any  power,  for  which  purpose  either  a 
rigger  (driving  pulley)  is  applied  to  its  shaft  at  u,  or  a  crank  motion.  If  it  be  desired 
to  operate  with  a  heated  calender,  the  undermost  hollow  cylinder  may  be  filled  with 
hot  steam,  admitted  through  a  stuffing  box  at  one  end,  and  discharged  through  a 
staffing  box  at  the  other,  or  by  a  red-hot  iron  roller. 

Before  passing  through  the  press,  they  are  slightly  damped;  this  is  done  by  a  roller 
of  brushes,  which  dips  into  the  water,  and  throws  it  regularly  on  the  cloth.  They  are 
then  subjected  to  the  powerful  pressure  of  the  calender  rollers.  The  calendered 
pieces,  by  the  powerM  pressure  of  the  rollers,  are  smooth  and  somewhat  shining. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  cloth  in  this  state  looks  to  the  best  advantagp.  The  pieces 
must,  however,  be  put  into  a  compact  form.  This  is  done  by  folding  them  into  parcels, 
which  are  pressed  by  hydraulic  power  into  firm  and  solid  masses.    Each  parcel  has 
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the  mark  of  the  manofactnrer,  or  any  device  that  he  may  choose  to  have,  stamped  apon 
it  or  boiiDd  round  it 

Finishing. — Pure  starch  is  not  always  used  for  the  purpose  of  finishing.  Fine  clay, 
gypsum,  or  Spanish  white,  is  mixed  with  the  cloth ;  and  if  weight  is  desired  to  he  given, 
sulphate  of  bury ta  is  employed.  Mr.  John  Leigh,  of  Manchester,  has  lately  patented  for 
this  purpose  the  use  of  silicate  of  soda,  which,  for  such  goods  as  are  not  iigured  by 
alkalis,  seems  to  answer  the  purpose  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to  this  finish  for  home  goods,  or  for  all  purposes 
which  require  the  goods  to  be  washed :  they  assume  a  solidity  of  appearance  which 
they  do  not  possess  when  the  finishing  material  is  removed  from  the  pores,  and  the 
cloUi  appears  without  disguise.  In  some  instances,  however,  this  finish  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  goods,  and  is  almost  as  important  as  the  cloth  itself.  For  example :  in  the  case  of 
muslins,  when  they  are  dried  at  perfect  rest,  they  have  a  rigid  inelastic  feeling,  some- 
what allied  to  that  of  thin  laths  of  wood,  and  feel  very  rough  to  the  touch.  They 
are  therefore  dried  by  stretching  the  cloth,  and  moving  the  lines  of  selvage  backward 
and  forward,  so  as  to  cause  the  threads  of  weft  to  rub  against  each  other  and  so  as  to 
prevent  them  becoming  united  as  one  piece.  Groods  dried  in  this  manner  have  a 
peculiar  spring,  and  such  thick  muslins  are  for  a  time  possessed  of  great  elasticity. 
Several  pieces  folded  up  in  a  parcel  spring  up  from  pressure  like  caoutchouc. 

Mr.  Ridgeway  Bridson  invented  an  apparatus  for  giving  this  peculiar  finish  to 
muslins.  Formerly  it  was  done  entirely  by  the  band,  and  m  Scotland  only.  Since 
the  invention  of  this  machine,  this  trade  has  become  a  very  important  one  in  the 
Manchester  district 

Sometimes  goods  are  finished  by  the  beetle,  which  acts  by  repeated  hammering. 
This  peculiar  action  has  been  transferred  to  a  roller  by  T.  R.  Bridson,  and  called 
the  "Rotatory  Beetle.*'  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  having  alternately  raiised  and  de- 
pressed surfaces,  and  two  other  cylinders  which  press  upon  it,  and  alternately  press 
the  cloth  and  give  a  freedom  as  it  passes  between  the  rollers.  This  is  similar  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  hammers  or  mallets  in  the  beetling  process. 

Sometimes  a  stiff  finish  is  wanted  ;  then  muslins  are  dried  in  the  usual  way. 

Drying. — Figt,  185  and  186  represent  a  drying  machine,  with  eleven  c^-linders, 
each  22  inches  in  diameter,  capable  of  drying  1000  pieces  of  bleached  calico  in  a 
day.  a,  represents  cylinders  heated  with  steam ;  »,  vacuum-valves  in  ditto ;  /,  frame 
for  currying  cylinders;  c,  folding  apparatus;  s  steam-pipe;  y,  gearing. 


When  g:oods  are  dried  having  a  raised  pattern,  such  as  brocades,  or  any  other, 
such  as  striped  white  shirting,  only  one  side  of  the  cloth  is  to  be  exposed ;  the  pattern 
rises  up  from  the  heated  surface  on  which  the  cloth  is  dried.  For  this  reason,  cylin- 
ders such  as  those  just  described  cannot  be  used.  Large  wheels  of  cast  iron  are 
employed,  consisting  of  two  concentric  cylinders,  between  which  is  a  closed  space 
heated  by  steam.  The  cloth  is  by  this  means  heated  on  one  side  only,  not  passing 
fh>m  cylinder  to  cylinder,  in  which  case  the  side  next  to  the  heating  surface  would  be 
changed  every  time.  The  larger  the  cylinder  or  wheel,  the  more  rapid  is  the  drymg, 
as  there  is  more  surfiice  of  cloth  exposed  to  it  at  a  time ;  it  can,  for  the  same  reason, 
be  turned  more  rapidly  round.  Well-finished  goods  will  not  rise  when  heated,  except 
on  the  pattern.  Messrs.  Bridson  have  a  large  business  in  jacconets  for  artificial 
flowers  on  account  of  this  peculiar  finish.  They  are  formed  of  a  plain  cotton  cloth, 
but  stand  the  pressure  of  hot  irons  without  curling. 
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No  essential  difference  is  made  in  bleaching  mnslins,  except  that  sometimes  weaker 
solutions  are  employed  for  rery  tender  goods.  Mr.  Barlow  makes  no  difference  as  a 
rule  in  the  strength  given  in  describing  his  process ;  with  very  strong  goods,  he  some- 
times uses  the  liquids  stronger. 

It  is  desired  occasionally  to  bleach  goods  which  have  coloured  threads  woven  into 
them,  or  colours  printed  on  them.  In  these  cases  great  caution  must  be  used.  It 
is  needful  to  use  weak  solutions,  but  more  especially  not  to  allow  any  one  process  to 
he  continued  very  long,  but  rather  to  repeat  it  often  than  to  lengthen  it  This  may 
be  stated  as  a  general  rule  in  the  bleaching  of  goods.  It  would  indeed  be  possible  to 
do  the  whole  bleaching  in  one  operation,  but  the  cloth  would  be  rotten.  This  arises 
fit>m  the  fact  that,  at  a  certain  strength,  bleaching  liquor  or  soda  is  able  to  destroy  the 
fibre ;  but  another  and  less  strength  does  not  act  on  the  fibre,  but  only  on  such 
substances  as  colouring  matters.  This  care  is  needed  when  printed  goods  which 
have  a  white  ground  are  treated.  The  white  ground  takes  up  colour  enough  to 
destroy  its  brilliancy,  and  soaping  does  not  always  remove  it  The  bleaching  then 
is  effected  by  using  bleaching  liquor  at  ^  Twad.  Some  persons  put  a  Turkey  red 
thread  into  the  ends  of  the  pieces.  The  original  use  of  this  seems  to  be  scarcely 
known  among  the  manufacturers.  It  was  used  as  a  test  of  the  mode  of  bleaching 
employed.  If  strong  solutions  be  used,  which  are  apt  to  spoil  the  cloth,  the  colour 
of  the  dyed  threads  will  be  discharged.  When  the  separate  system  is  employed, 
this  is  evaded  eaaily ;  it  is  the  practice  to  keep  the  ends  containing  the  red  threads 
out  of  the  liquid,  allowing  them  to  rest  on  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

Sometimes  chlorate  of  potash  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  souring  as  with  the 
bleaching  powder.  The  colours  may,  in  this  manner,  be  made  much  more  brilliant 
than  before,  although  a  little  excess  will  discharge  them.  A  good  deal  of  the  effect 
may  be  owing  to  the  better  white  given  to  the  ground.  Besides  these  processes  for 
bleaching,  another  was  at  one  time  introduced,  which  consisted  of  immersing  the  cloth 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  and  afterwards  steaming  in  a  close  vessel.  It  is  not  now 
in  use.    Alkali  of  1020*  specific  gravity  was  used. 

The  new  or  contimtotu  procees.  This  method  owes  its  introduction  to  David 
Bentley,  of  Pendleton,  who  patented  it  in  1828.  It  consists  in  drawing  the  goods  in 
one  continuous  line  tlux>ugh  every  solution  with  which  it  is  desired  to  saturate  them. 
This  is  done  by  connecting  the  ends  of  all  the  pieces.  The  motion  of  rollers  draws 
the  chain  of  cloth  thus  formed  in  any  desired  Erection,  and  through  any  number  of 
solutions  any  given  number  of  times.     We  shall  allow  him  to  use  his  own  words. 

Fig.  187  (p.  338)  is  an  end  view  of  two  such  calenders,  each  having  two  larger  rollers 
B  and  B  1,  a  smaller  driving  roller  c,  two  racks  d  and  d  1,  placed  upon  two  cisterns  o 
and  o  1,  inside  of  which  cisterns  are  two  rollers  s  and  e  i,  which  rollers  have  four  square 
ribs  upon  each,  to  shake  the  goods  as  they  pass  through  the  cisterns.  At  v  is  a  fhime 
upon  which  the  batches  of  goods  are  placed  upon  rollers  shown  in  fig,  188  (p.  338), 
where  they  are  marked  k,  k,  k,  k.  The  calender  cheeks  are  made  fast  at  the  feet,  at 
the  middle,  and  to  the  top  of  the  building,  having  lefVers  and  weights  h  to  give  pressure 
to  the  calender  bowls. 

Near  the  end  walls  of  the  building  are  two  rollers,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  a  ; 
upon  each  of  these  is  a  soft  cord  used  as  a  g^de  for  conducting  the  goods  through 
the  machinery  and  cisterns.      The  operation  is  commenced  by  passing  one  end 
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of  the  cord  through  the  rollers  b  and  o,  down  to  cistern 
o,  under  roller  k,  through  the  furthermost  division  of 
rack  D,  and  again  through  calender  rollers  at  b  and  c, 
repeating  the  same,  but  obserring  to  keep  the  cord 
tight,  and  to  approach  one  division  nearer  in  rack  d 
each  revolution  until  each  division  is  occupied,  when 
the  end  must  pass  over  c,  under  and  round  b  l,down  to 
and  over  the  guide  roller  i  3,  through  the  nearest 
division  of  rack  d  1  into  cistern  o  1,  under  roller  e  i, 
over  guide  roller  i  2,  and  again  over  roller  c,  under 
and  round  b  1.  This  course  must  be  repeated,  ob- 
serving  as  before  to  keep  the  cord  tight,  and  to  receive 
one  division  of  rack  d  1  every  revolution,  until  each 
division  of  rack  d  I  is  occupied,  when  the  end  must 
pass  over  from  b  I  under  1 4.  The  cord  now  forms  a 
sort  of  spiral  worm  round  and  through  the  machinery 
and  cisterns,  beginning  at  b,  c,  and  ending  at  the  top  of 
B  I  to  1 4,  the  number  of  revolutions  being  governed  by 
the  number  of  divisions  in  the  racks  D  and  d  1,  so  that 
if  there  were  fifteen  divisions  in  each  rack  there  would 
be  fifteen  revolutions  under  c,  round  b  through  o,  under  e  through  d,  and  fifteen  revo- 
lutions over  c  round  b  1,  over  i  3  through  d  1  and  o  1,  under  e  1  over  i  2,  and  again 
over  c,  passing  from  the  top  of  b  1  to  i  4  ;  and  by  this  means,  if  one  end  of  the  l&ck 
of  goods  marked  k,  and  placed  upon  the  frame  f  (jig,  1 88),  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 
guide  cord,  the  goods  will,  when  the  calender  is  put  in  motion,  be  conducted  and 
washed  thirty  times  through  the  water  in  the  cisterns,  and  squeezed  thirty  times 
through  the  calenders.  As  the  operation  proceeds  and  the  guide  cord  passes  through 
the  calender,  it  is  wound  by  hand  upon  roller  ▲  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  entan- 
gled, and  to  keep  it  in  readiness  for  the  next  operation.  As  soon  as  the  first  end  of 
the  goods  has  passed  through yi^.  188,  and  arrives  at  the  guide  roller  1 4,  it  is  detached 
from  the  end  of  the  guide  cord  and  attached  to  the  guide  cord  at  the  other  end,  or 
with  the  opposite  set  of  calenders.  After  this,  by  putting  these  in  motion,  the 
goods  are  washed  and  squeezed  through  its  cisterns,  which  cisterns  are  supplied  with 
hot  and  strong  lime  lye,  and  the  goods  passing  over  guide  roller  i  9,  they  are 
conveyed  over  other  guide  rollers  to  be  placed  for  the  purpose,  and  taken  down 
by  some  person  or  some  proper  machinery  into  one  of  the  boiling  vessels,  where, 
steam  or  fire  heat  being  added,  they  are  suffered  to  remain  while  the  lime-boiling 
takes  effect 

We  need  not  follow  the  inventor  into  all  the  particulars.  When  the  goods  were 
sufficiently  acted  on  by  one  solution,  another  solution  was  used,  so  that  this  mode  of 
calendering  not  only  was  a  method  of  moving  the  goods  from  place  to  place  by  means 
of  rollers,  but  it  was  a  method  also  of  saturating  goods  thoroughly  with  a  solution, 
and  of  washing  them. 

It  was  by  a  similar  methed  that  Mr.  Bentley  bleached  skeins  of  yam,  of  linen,  or 
of  cotton.  The  skeins  are  looped  together  by  tying  any  soft  material  round  the 
middle  of  the  first  skein,  which  will  leave  the  loops  from  one  end  of  the  next  skein 
to  pass  half  way  Uirough,  and  which  will  always  leave  other  two  loops,  and  by  re- 
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peftting  which  any  quantity  of  sketus  may  be  looped  together,  tying  the  last  loop 
with  another  soft  material. 

The  mode  of  saturating  the  goods  with  solutions  is  effected  by  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Jig.  189.  Rapid  motion  and  frequent  pressure  are  introduced  instead  of  a 
still  soaking  procesSi 
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A  is  a  roller  for  the  guide  cords ;  b,  b,  b,  are  eleyen  washing  rollers ;  c,  c,  c  are 
speed  rollers ;  e,  x,  b  are  twelve  rollers  immersed  in  twelve  divisions  of  the  cis- 
tern G.  The  eleven  staple-formed  irons  which  pass  through  the  frame  rails  on  each 
side  of  the  centres  of  the  eleven  rollers  b,  b,  b,  and  the  eleven  rollers  o.  c,  c,  serve 
to  stay  these  rollers  in  their  places,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  eleven  washing 
rollers  b,  b,  b,  to  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  pressure  by  which  they  are  held  down 
by  the  eleven  weights  attached  to  these  irons  at  h,  and  upon  the  bottom  rail  may  be 
placed  such  staves,  brushes,  or  rollers,  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  holding  and 
brushing  the  goods  in  the  best  manner  to  keep  them  straight  during  the  different 
washings  in  water  and  bleaching  liquors.  The  goods  are  prepared  by  steeping,  as 
before  described,  and  placed  in  batches  at  f,  and  passing  under  the  immersing 
rollers  e  and  the  twelve  divisions  of  cistern  o,  between  the  eleven  speed  rollers  c 
and  the  eleven  washing  rollers  b,  as  seen  at  k,  are  taken  down  straight  and  open 
into  one  of  the  vessels,  and  are  then  boiled  by  steam,  which  is  succeeded  by  repeated 
washings  alternately  in  water  and  bleaching  liquors,  until  they  are  sufficiently 
bleached,  as  before  described. 

The  elevation  and  ground-plan  of  a  bleach-house  and  machineiy  capable  of 
bleaching  800  pieces  of  4  lbs.  cloth  per  day  (for  best  madder  work),  with  the  labour 
of  one  man  and  three  boys,  working  from  6  until  4  o'clock,  exclusive  of  singeing 
and  drying,  are  represented  in  Jigs,  190  and  191  (p.  340).  The  lettered  represents 
two  lengths  of  cloth  of  400  pieces  each  (end  of  pieces  being  stitched  together  by 
patent  sewing  machine  made  by  Mather  and  Piatt),  making  together  800  pieces, 
passing  through  washing  machine,  g,  and  from  thence  delivered  over  winch,  w,  into 
kier,  c,  —  this  operation  occupies  one  hour,  —  where  they  are  boiled  for  twelve 
hours  in  lime.  They  are  then  withdrawn  by  the  same  washing  machine,  g,  washed, 
and  passed  into  second  kier,  b  (operation  occupying  one  hour),  where  they  are  boiled 
for  twelve  hours  in  ashes  and  resin;  again  withdrawn  by  the  same  machine,  g^ 
washed,  squeezed  (see  plan  at  n),  and  passed  over  winch,  e,  and  piled  at  A  (this 
operation  occupies  one  hour).  They  are  then  taken  from  pile,  A,  and  threaded 
through  sour-machine,  e,  soured,  passed  over  winch,  c",  and  piled  at  h  (operation, 
one  hour),  where  it  remains  in  the  pile  for  three  hours.  It  is  then  squeezed  at  u, 
and  washed  through  machine,  g  (an  hour's  operation),  delivered  into  third  kier,  cr, 
boiled  for  six  hours,  washed  at  g,  squeezed  at  n  (an  hour's  operation),  and  passed 
through  chemick-mackine  (an  hour*s  operation),  and  piled  for  one  hour ;  after  which 
it  is  soured  again  (an  hour's  operation),  squeezed,  and  washed  at  g  (an  hour's  opera- 
tion), squeezed  again  at  /  (an  hour's  operation),  and  dried  by  machine  at  p  (Jig, 
190). 

There  are  several  advantages  in  using  the  squeezing  process  so  often  in  the  above 
arrangement: — Firstly,  The  l^wls  of  the  washing  maching  are  not  so  much  damaged 
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by  the  heavy  pressore  which  is  required  to  be  applied,  if  no  squeezers  are  used,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  pieces  for  the  sour  and  chemick  machines :  Secondly,  A  drier 
state  of  the  cloth  than  can  possibly  be  produced  by  the  washing  machine  alone,  thus 
fitting  it  to  become  better  saturated  with  the  chemick  or  sour :  Thirdly,  The  piece 
passing  from  the  souring  to  the  washing  machine,  in  this  arrangement,  carries  with 
it  less  of  the  acid,  and  thus  ensures  a  better  washing  with  less  water. 

It  may  be  obserred,  that  the  velocity  of  the  above-mentioned  machines  is  much 
higher  than  usual,  experience  having  shown  that  the  various  operations  are  thus 
better  performed  than  when  running  slower.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  firstly 
that  the  piece,  running  at  such  velocity,  carries  with  it,  by  reason  of  capiUary  attrac- 
tion, a  greater  quantity  of  liquid  to  the  nip  of  the  bowls;  secondly,  the  great  velocity 
of  the  bowls,  together  with  the  greater  quantity  of  water  carried  up,  produces  a  more 
powerful  current  at  the  nip  and  down  the  ascending  piece,  thus  penetrating  to  every 
fibre  of  it  o  j 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  'above-mentioned  machines  are  not  adapted  to 
the  bleaching  of  linen ;  for  the  latter  cloth,  not  having  the  same  elasticity  as  cotton 
if  it  should  become  tight,  would  either  be  pulled  narrow  or  torn.  ' 

In  illustration  of  the  continuous  process  as  at  present  used,  the  plan  of  proceeding 
at  Messrs.  McNaughten,  Barton,  and  Thorn's,  at  Chorley,  may  be  described. 

1.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  interruption  in  the  process,  the  pieces  are  united 
in  one  continuous  piece— each  piece  being  about  30  yards,  the  whole  varying  with  the 
weight  of  dotii— about  800  yards  long.  Each  piece  is  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
printer.  This  is  sometimes  done  in  marking-ink  of  silver,  and  sometimes  in  coal-tar 
at  the  extremity  of  the  piece.  The  pieces  are  rapidly  tacked  together  by  girls,  who 
use  in  some  establishments  a  very  simple  sewing  machine.  (See  Sewing  Machine.) 
The  whole  amount  to  be  bleached  at  a  time  is  united  in  one  piece,  and  is  drawn  from 
place  to  phice  like  a  rope.  To  give  them  this  rope  form,  the  goods  are  drawn  through 
an  aperture  whose  surface  is  exceedingly  smooth,  being  generally  of  glass  or  earthen- 
ware. Of  these  many  are  used  in  transferring  the  cloth  from  place  to  place.  They 
serve  instead  of  pulleys.  The  doth  when  laid  m  a  vessel  is  not  thrown  in  atrandoni 
but  laid  down  in  a  carefoUy  made  coiL  The  rope  form  enables  the  water  to  penetrate 
it  more  easily. 

2.  The  pieces  are  singed. 

3.  They  are  boiled  in  the  first  kier.  In  this,  3600  lbs.  of  cloth  have  added  to  them 
250  lbs.  of  caustic  lime,  1  lb.  of  lime  to  14  of  cloth.  The  kier  is  cylindrical,  7  feet 
deep  and  8  feet  in  diameter;  as  much  water  is  added  as  will  cover  the  cloth,  about 
500  gallons.     This  boiling  lasts  thirteen  hours. 

4.  They  are  washed  in  the  washing  machine.  Robinson  and  Young's  machine 
is  used. 

5.  They  are  soured  in  a  similar  machine  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  crravitv 
1010%  or  2°  of  Twaddle.  r         ^        j 

6.  The  same  amount  of  cloth  being  supposed  to  be  used,  it  is  bucked  in  a  solution 
of  soda-ash  and  resin,  170  lbs.  of  soda-ash  to  30  lbs.  of  resin.  The  boiling  lasts 
sixteen  hours,  the  same  amount  of  water  being  used. 

7.  Washed  a9  before. 

8.  Passed  through  chloride  of  lime,  or  chemicked.  The  cloth  is  laid  in  a  stone  or 
wooden  cistern,  and  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  is  passed  through  it,  by  being 
poured  over  it  and  allowed  to  run  into  a  vessel  below ;  this  is  managed  by  continued 
pumping.  This  solution  is  about  half  a  degree  Twaddle,  or  specific  gravity  1002-5. 
The  cloth  lies  in  it  from  one  to  two  hours. 

9.  Washed. 

10.  Boiled  again  in  a  kier  for  five  hours  with  100  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  soda 
crystals. 

11.  Washed. 

12.  Put  in  chloride  of  lime  as  before. 

13.  Soured,  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1012*5  specific  gravity,  or  2)^  Twaddle. 

14.  Lies  six  hours  on  stillages. — A  stillage  is  a  kind  of  low  stool  used  to  protect  the 
cloth  from  the  floor. 

15.  Washed  till  dean. 

16.  Squeezed  in  rollers. 

17.  Dried  over  tin  cylinders  heated  by  steam. 

This  is  the  process  for  calico  generally  ;  some  light  goods  must  be  more  carefully 
handled.  The  usual  time  occupied  by  all  these  processes  is  five  days.  They  are 
sometimes  dried  in  a  hydro-extractor ;  after  singeing,  laid  twenty-four  hours  to  steep, 
then  washed  before  being  put  into  the  lime  kier. 

High-pressure  Steam  Kier.  —  This  is  designed  still  further  to  hasten  the  process  of 
bleaching,  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  it 
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Fig.  192  is  an  elevation  showing  the  arrangement  of  these  kiers  (which  are  recom- 
mended to  be  made  of  strong  hoiler-plate  iron).  One  of  these  is  shown  in  section. 
a  and  6  are  the  kiers ;  c  is  a  perforated  platform,  on  which  the  goods  to  be  bowked  are 


192 


laid ;  A  A  is  the  pipe  connecting  the  bottom  of  the  kier  h  with  the  top  of  the  adjoining 
kier,  a ;  and  /,  2»  the  corresponding  pipe  connecting  the  opposite  ends  of  the  kiers 
a  and  6;  m  m  are  draw-off  cocks,  connected  with  the  pipes  k  and  /,  by  which  the  kiers 
can  be  emptied  of  spent  liqaor,  water,  &c. ;  n  and  o  are  onlinarjr  two-way  taps,  by  which 
tlie  steam  is  admitted  into  the  respective  kiers  from  the  main  pipe,  p,  and  the  reversing 
of  which  shuts  off  the  steam  communication,  and  admits  the  bowking  liquor  as  it  be- 
comes expelled  from  the  adjoining  kier;  q  is  ablowing-off  valve  or  tap;  r,  the  pipe 
through  which  the  bowking  liquor  enters  into  the  kier;  «,  manhole  (closed  by  two 
cross  bars,  secured  by  bolts  and  nuts)  througfi  which  the  goods  are  introduced  and 
removed  ;  f  /  are  gauges,  by  which  it  is  ascertained  when  the  liquor  has  passed  from 
one  kier  and  has  entered  the  other. 

The  process  adopted  for  bleaching  is  as  follows ;  it  is  the  shortest  and  simplest 
in  use. 

1.  The  box  or  water  trough  of  the  washing  machine  is  then  half  filled  with  milk 
of  lime  of  considerable  consistence,  and  the  goods  are  run  through  it,  being  carried 
forward  by  the  winches  and  deposited  in  the  kiers.  The  whole  of  the  cloth  in  a 
kier  is  in  one  length,  and  a  boy  enters  the  vessel  to  lay  it  in  regular  folds  until  the 
kier  is  filled.     All  the  cloth  before  entering  the  kier  must  pass  trough  the  lime. 

2.  When  the  kiers  are  filled,  a  grid  of  movable  bars  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  cloth, 
and  the  manhole  of  the  kiers  is  closed.  High-pressure  steam  is  then  admitted  at  the 
top ;  this  presses  down  the  goods  and  removes  the  lime  water,  which  is  drawn  off  at 
the  bottom.  At  the  same  time  the  air  is  also  removed  from  the  goods  and  replaced 
by  steam.  When  this  is  driven  off,  and  nothing  but  steam  issues  from  the  tap  at  the 
bottom,  40  lbs.  of  lime,  which  have  been  previously  mixed  with  600  gallons  of  water, 
are  introduced  into  the  first  kier  in  a  boiling  state.  High-pressure  steam  is  again  ad- 
mitted, which  forces  the  lime  liquor  through  the  goods  tp  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  then 
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up  tbe  tube  /,  and  on  to  the  foods  in  the  second  kier.  The  tap  is  then  closed  which 
admits  steam  into  the  first  kier,  and  the  steam  is  now  sent  into  Uie  second.  The  same 
process  occurs,  only  in  this  case  the  liqaid  is  sent  again  on  to  the  top  of  the  goods  in 
the  first  kier.    This  process  is  continued  about  eight  hours. 

In  this  method  each  7000  lbs.  of  cloth  take  into  the  kiers  2  cwts.  of  lime,  which  is 
equally  distributed.  The  clear  lime  water  which  is  blown  out  of  the  steam  at  the 
commencement  contains  only  3  to  4  lbs.  of  lime  in  solution.  At  the  close  of  the 
operation  the  liqaor  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3J  to  4°  Twaddle  (1017*5  to  1020), 
instead  of  half  that  amount,  or  1|  to  2^^  Twad.  (1007  5  to  1010),  as  is  usnaL 

3.  When  the  liming  is  completed  the  steam  pressure  in  the  kiers  is  removed,  the 
manway  opened,  the  grid  lying  above  the  cloth  removed,  and  the  cloth  in  the  kier 
attached  to  the  washing  machine,  which  draws  the  goods  out  of  the  kiers  and  washes 
them. 

4.  The  pieces  are  then  passed  by  the  winches  through  the  souring  machine,  or  soured 
by  having  muriatic  acid  of  2°  Twaddle  pumped  upon  them  (1010).  They  must 
remain  with  the  acid  two  to  three  hours,  either  steeped  in  it,  or  after  having  passed 
through  it 

5.  Again  attach  the  cloth  to  the  washing  machine,  and  wash  it  well,  passing  it  on 
by  winches,  as  before,  into  the  kier. 

6.  Introduce  steam  and  drive  off  the  air  and  the  cold  water ;  these  are  let  out  by 
the  tap  at  the  bottom  :  add  then  224  lbs.  of  soda-ash  and  150  lbs.  of  resin,  boiled  in 
600  gallons  of  water,  for  7000  lbs.  of  cloth.  Work  the  ki«rs  by  driving  the  liquid 
from  one  to  the  other  as  before ;  about  eight  hours  is  a  sufficient  time.  These  pro- 
portions of  soda  may  be  varied.  If  the  cloth  is  very  strong  a  little  more  may  be 
used  (or  if  the  cloth  has  been  printed  upon  in  the  grey  state,  from  having  been  used 
to  cover  the  blanket  of  the  calico-printing  machine). 

7.  After  this  the  cloth  is  passed  through  the  washing  machine,  and  then  submitted 
to  chloride  of  lime.  This  may  be  done  either  by  the  machine  or  by  pumping.  In 
either  case  it  is  an  advantage  to  warm  the  bleaching  liquid  up  to  80^  or  90°  F.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  when  the  machine  is  used  may  be  about  4^  Twaddle,  or  1002'5 
specific  gravity ;  but  if  the  pump  is  used  it  must  be  much  weaker.  When  the  bleaching 
is  for  finishing  white,  milk  of  lime  is  added  to  the  chloride,  in  order  to  retard  the 
operation ;  the  goods  are  also  washed  from  the  bleaching  liquor  before  souring  them. 
This  causes  a  smaller  escape  of  chlorine,  and  is  a  more  careful  method ;  it  tends  to 
preserve  the  headings,  or  the  coloured  threads,  which  are  often  put  into  the  ends  of 
pieces  of  cloth  in  order  to  see  if  the  bleaching  has  been  performed  roughly  or  not 
The  original  use  of  this  has  almost  been  forgotten,  but  these  headings  are  still  care- 
fully preserved.  This  method  preserves  sJso  the  cloth,  which  is  also  less  apt  to  be 
attacked  by  the  chlorine. 

If  the  cloth  has  been  well  managed,  it  will  be  almost  white  when  it  leaves  the 
second  kier  containing  the  resinate  of  soda ;  it  will  therefore  require  very  little  de- 
colourising. If  the  goods  have  been  printed  on,  more  chloride  will  be  needed.  The 
cloth  should  lie  fh>m  two  to  eight  hours  in  tbe  liquor,  or  after  saturation  with  it  The 
action  is  quickened  if  warmth  is  used.  They  are  soured  then,  as  before,  in  muriatic 
and  sulphuric  acid,  at  2°  Tw.,  for  three  or  four  hours ;  then  wash  for  drying. 

This  method  of  Mr.  Barlow*s  is  an  undoubted  shortening  of  the  process  of  bleach- 
ing ;  eight  hours  only  of  buckiog  are  found  to  be  enough,  and  the  whole  may  be 
performed,  by  the  help  of  the  continuous  system,  in  two  days.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  steam  drives  the  solution  through  the  cloth  ;  and  this  is  equal  to  the  process  of 
stirring,  which  is  a  continual  change  of  surface  and  of  liquid,  but  it  is  more  effectual 
than  any  stirring  could  possibly  be.  The  goods  are  laid  in  a  firm,  compact  maBS, 
and  held  down  by  an  iron  grid,  so  that  the  liquid  cannot  run  through  ruts  and  crevices, 
but  must  run  through  the  cloth  itsel£ 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  operations  of  the  bleacher  are  not 
so  numerous  as  at  first  sight  appears,  when  we  call  every  washing  a  separate  process ; 
and  although  it  really  is  so,  it  is  managed  so  rapidly  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
occupy  time,  and  as  it  is  carried  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  processes,  it  scarcely 
can  be  said  to  give  trouble.    The  work  may  be  divided  into : — 

1.  Singeing. 

2.  Bowking  with  lime. 

3.  Washing,  souring,  and  washing. 

4.  Bowking  with  resinate  of  soda. 

5.  Washing  and  chlorinating. 

6.  Souring  washing,  and  drying. 

This  process  has  been  tried  with  success  on  Unen,  although  not  yet  in  active  ope- 
ration« 

z  4 
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Bleaching  of  Linen. 

Linen  contains  mnch  more  colouring  matter  than  cotton.  The  former  loses  nearly 
a  third  of  its  weight,  while  the  latter  loses  not  more  than  a  twentieth.  The  fibres  of 
flax  possess,  in  the  natural  condition,  a  tight  grey,  yellow,  or  blond  colour.  By  the 
operation  of  rotting,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  water-retting,  which  is  employed 
to  enable  the  teztUe  filaments  to  be  separated  from  the  boon,  or  woody  matter,  the 
colour  becomes  darker,  and,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  putrefaction  of  the  green 
matter  of  the  bark,  the  colouring  substance  appears.  Hence,  flax  prepared  without 
rotting  is  much  paler,  and  its  colouring  matter  may  be  in  a  great  measure  removed 
by  washing  with  soap,  leaving  the  filamentsmearly  white.  Mr.  James  Lee  obtained  a 
patent  in  1812,  as  haying  discovered  that  the  process  of  steeping  and  dew-retting  is 
unnecessary,  and  that  flax  and  hemp  will  not  only  dress,  but  will  produce  an  equ^  if 
not  greater  quantity  of  more  durable  fibre,  when  cleaned  in  the  dry  way.  Mr.  Lee 
stat^  that,  when  hemp  or  flax  plants  are  ripe,  the  farmer  has  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  pull,  spread,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  then  to  break  them  by  proper 
machinery.  This  promising  improvement  has  apparently  come  to  nought,  having 
been  many  years  abandoned  by  the  patentee  himself,  though  he  was  favoured  with  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  which  permitted  the  specification  of  his  patent  to  remain 
sealed  up  for  seven  years,  contrary  to  the  general  practice  in  such  cases. 

The  substance  which  gives  steeped  flax  its  peculiar  tint  is  insoluble  in  boiling 
water,  in  acids,  and  in  alkalis ;  but  it  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  in  caustic 
or  carbonated  alkaline  lyes,  when  it  has  b  previous  exposu  e  been  acted  on  only  by 
chlorine.  This  process  is  e£fected  in  great  measure  by  the  influence  of  air  in  combi- 
nation with  light  and  moisture  acting  on  the  linen  cloth  laid  upon  the  grass :  bat 
chlorine  hastens  the  operation.  In  no  case,  however,  is  it  possible  to  dissolve  the 
colour  completely  at  once,  but  there  must  be  many  alternate  exposures  to  oxygen  or 
chlorine,  and  alkali,  before  the  flax  becomes  white.  It  is  this  circumstance  alone 
which  renders  the  bleaching  of  Unen  an  apparently  complicated  business. 

Old  Method.  —  A  parcel  of  goods  consists  of  360  pieces  of  those  linens  which  are 
called  Britannias.  Each  piece  is  35  yards  long,  and  weighs,  on  an  average,  10  lbs. ;  Uie 
weight  of  the  parcel  is,  in  consequence,  about  3600  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  The  linens 
are  first  washed,  and  ihen  steeped  in  waste  alkaline  lye,  as  formerly  described  under 
these  processes ;  they  then  undergo  the  following  operations :  — 

1.  Bucked  with  60  lbs.  pearl-ashes,  washed,  exposed  on  the  field. 


2.  Ditto 

80 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

8.  Ditto 

90 

potashes 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

4.  Ditto 

80 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

5.  Ditto 

80 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

6.  Ditto 

50 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

7.  Ditto 

70 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

8.  Ditto 

70 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

9.  Soured  one  night  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  washed. 

10.  Bucked  with  50  lbs.  pearl-ashes,  washed,  exposed  on  the  field. 

11.  Immersed  in  the  chloride  of  potash  or  lime  12  hours. 

12.  Boiled  with  30  lbs.  pearl-ashes,  washed,  exposed  on  the  field. 

13.  Ditto  30  ditto  ditto        ditto  ditto. 

14.  Soured,  washed. 

The  linens  are  then  taken  to  the  rubbing-board,  and  well  rubbed  with  a  strong 
lather  of  black  soap,  after  which  they  are  well  washed  in  pure  spring  water.  At  this 
period  they  are  carefully  examined,  and  those  which  are  fully  bleached  are  laid 
aside  to  be  blued,  and  made  up  for  the  market;  while  those  which  are  not  fully 
white  are  returned  to  be  boiled,  and  steeped  in  the  chloride  of  lime  or  potash  ;  then 
soured,  until  they  are  tally  white. 

By  the  above  process,  690  lbs.  weight  of  alkali  is  taken  to  bleach  360  pieces  of 
linen,  each  piece  consisting  of  35  yards  in  length ;  so  that  the  expenditure  of  alkali 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  2  lbs.  for  each  piece,  were  it  not  that  some  parts  of  the 
tinens  are  not  fhlly  whitened,  as  above  noted.  Two  pounds  of  alkali  may  therefore 
be  stated  as  the  average  quantity  employed  for  bleaching  each  piece  of  goods. 

What  is  called  the  old  method,  or  that  used  ft'om  about  the  introduction  of  bleach- 
ing powder,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  till  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  required 
bleaching  on  the  grass ;  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  managed  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, where  it  held  its  ground  longest,  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  They  were  rot- steeped  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  at  about  130°  F.,  for  two 
days,  until  the  dressing  used  in  manufacturing  the  cloth  was  removed. 

2.  Washed. 
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3.  Boiled  or  bowked  in  potash  lye,  at  l^  Twaddle,  for  ten  hours. 

4.  Washed,  and  the  ends  torned  so  that  the  whole  might  be  equally  exposed  to 
the  ley. 

5.  Boiled  or  bowked  in  a  similar  lye  to  the  above  for  twelve  honrs. 

6.  Washed  weU. 

7.  Exposed  on  the  grass  for  three  days,  and  watered. 

8.  Taken  up  and  soured  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  2^  Tw.,  for  four  hours. 

9.  Taken  up  and  washed  welL 

10.  Boiled  again  for  eight  hours  in  potash  lye,  at  1^  Tw.,  to  which  had  been  added 
bUck  or  soft  soap,  about  20  lbs.  to  a  kier  of  about  300  gallons. 

11.  Washed. 

12.  Crofted,  or  exposed  on  the  grass,  as  before. 

13.  Treated  with  chloride  of  lime  at  1|°  Tw.,  for  four  hours. 

14.  Washed. 

15.  Soured  in  sulphoric  acid,  at  2^  Tw.,  for  four  hours. 

16.  Washed. 

17.  Boiled  for  six  or  seven  hours  with  soap  and  lye,  using  in  this  case  more  soap 
and  one-third  less  lye  than  in  the  former  bowkings. 

18.  Drawn  out  and  put  through  rub-boards.  This  is  a  kind  of  washing  machine, 
made  of  blocks  of  wood,  with  hard-wood  teeth.  The  goods  are  washed  by  it  in  a 
soapy  liquid.    The  teeth  moving  rapidly,  drive  the  soap  into  the  doth. 

19.  Boiled  in  the  lye  alone  for  six  hours. 

20.  Washed. 

21.  Crofted,  keeping  them  very  clean,  as  this  is  the  last  exposure. 

22.  Treated  with  chloride  of  lime. 

23.  They  are  then  starched,  blued,  and  beetled,  to  finish  them  for  the  market 
These  operations  last  six  weeks. 

New  Sjfsiemy  om  pracHsed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, — Virectiang  given  by  an  extensive 

Bleacher, 

1.  Wash. 

2.  Boil  in  lime  water  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

3.  Soar  in  muriatic  acid,  of  2^  Tw.,  for  three,  four,  or  five  hours. 

4.  Wash  well 

5.  Boil  with  resin  and  soda-ash  twelve  hours. 

6.  Turn  the  goods,  so  that  those  at  the  top  shall  be  at  the  bottom,  and  boil  again 
as  at  No.  5. 

7.  Wash  well 

8.  Chemick,  atl^  Tw.,  or  1002-5,  four  hours. 

9.  Sour,  at  2^  Tw.,  or  1010'  specific  gravity. 

10.  Wash. 

11.  Boil  in  soda-ash  ten  hours. 

12.  Chemick  again. 

13.  Wash  and  dry. 

This  is  the  system  chiefly  adopted  when  the  goods  are  to  be  printed. 
The  following  is  the  system  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  where  the 
chief  trade  is  in  plain  sheetings : — 

1.  Before  putting  them  into  operation,  they  are  put  up  into  parcels  of  about  35  cwts. 

2.  They  are  then  steeped  in  lye  for  twenty-four  hours. 

3.  Then  washed  and  spread  on  the  grass  for  about  two  days. 

4.  Boiled  in  lime  water. 

5.  Turned,  and  boiled  again  in  lime  water,  those  at  the  top  being  put  at  the  bottom. 
60  lbs.  of  lime  are  used  at  a  time,  and  about  600  gallons  of  watef. 

6.  Washed,  then  soared  in  sulphuric  acid  of  2^  Tw.,  or  1010*  sp.  gr.,  for  four  hours, 
then  washed  ajB^n. 

7.  Boiled  with  soda-ash  for  ten  hours ;  110  lbs.  used. 

8.  Washed  and  spread  out  on  the  green,  or  crofted. 

9.  Boiled  again  in  soda  as  before. 

10.  Crofted  for  three  days. 

11.  They  are  then  examined:  the  white  ones  are  taken  out;  those  that  are  not 
finished  are  boiled  and  crofted  again. 

12.  Next,  they  are  scalded  in  water  containing  80  lbs.  of  soda- ash,  and  washed. 

13.  The  chloride  of  lime  is  then  used  at  }^  Tw.,  or  1002*5  specific  gravity. 

14.  Washed  and  scalded. 

15.  Washed  and  treated  with  chloride  of  lime. 

16.  Soured,  for  four  hours,  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  2^  Tw.,or  1010*  specific  gravity. 

17.  Washed. 
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If  cloths  lighter  than  sheettngs  are  used,  the  urashing  liquids  are  used  weaker.  The 
great  point  is  to  ohserve  them  carefully  during  the  process,  in  order  to  see  what 
treatment  will  suit  them  hest 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  process  of  bleaching  linen  is  still  verf  tedious ;  and  although 
it  may  be  managed  in  a  fortnight,  it  is  seldom  that  this  occurs  regularly  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  The  action  of  the  light  introduces  at  once  an  uncertain  element, 
as  this  varies  so  much  in  our  climate.  If,  again,  linen  be  long  exposed  to  the 
air  in  a  moist  condition,  it  is  apt  to  become  injured  in  strength.  To  shorten  the  process, 
therefore,  is  important;  and  if  no  injurious  agents  are  introduced,  a  shortening 
promises  also  to  give  increased  strength  to  the  fibre.  It  has  not  been  found  pos- 
sible to  introduce  chlorine  into  linen  bleaching  at  an  early  stage,  as  in  the  caae 
of  cotton ;  and  the  processes  for  purifying  it  without  any  chlorine  render  it  so 
white  that  unskilled  persons  would  call  it  as  white  as  snow.  The  chlorine  is  intro- 
duced nearly  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  after  a  series  of  boilings  with  alkalis,  soar- 
ings, and  exposures  on  the  grass.  If  introduced  at  an  earlier  stage,  the  colour  of  the 
raw  cloth  becomes  fixed,  and  cannot  be  removed.  The  technical  term  for  this  condition 
is  **  get.^  Mr.  F.  M.  Jennings,  of  Cork,  has  just  patented  a  method  which  promises 
to  obviate  the  difficulty.  The  peculiarity  consists  in  using  the  alkali  and  the  chloride 
of  alkali  at  the  same  moment,  thus  giving  the  alkali  opportunity  to  seise  on  the 
colouring  matter  as  soon  as  the  chloride  has  acted,  and  thereby  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  an  insoluble  compound.  He  prefers  the  chlorides  of  potash  or  soda.  His 
plan  is  as  follows : — 

1.  He  soaks  the  linen  in  water  for  about  twelve  hours,  or  boils  it  in  lime  or  alkali, 
or  alkali  with  lime,  and  then  soaks  it  in  acid,  as  he  uses  soaps  of  resin  in  other  mix- 
tures— the  alkalis  being  from  3°  to  5^  Tw.,  1015* — 1025*  specific  gravity. 

2.  Boils  in  a  similar  alkaline  solution. 

3.  Washes. 

4.  Puts  it  into  a  solution  of  soda,  of  5°  Tw.,  1025*  specific  gravity,  adding  chloride 
of  soda  until  it  rises  up  to  f^om  6^-7^  Tw.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  solution 
for  some  hours,  and  it  is  better  if  subjected  to  heating  or  squeesing  between  rollers, 
as  in  the  washing  machine. 

5.  He  then  soaks,  sours,  and  washes. 

6.  He  then  puts  it  a  second  time  into  the  solution  of  alkali  and  chloride. 

7.  Then  washes,  and  boils  again  with  soda.  These  operations,  6  and  7,  may  be 
repeated  until  the  cloth  becomes  almost  white. 

The  amount  of  exposure  on  the  grass  by  this  process  is  said  to  be  not  more  than 
from  one-half  to  one-fourth  that  required  by  the  usual  method,  or  it  may  be 
managed  so  as  entirely  to  supersede  crofting. 

Chevalier  Clausen  has  opened  up  the  filaments  of  fiax  by  the  evolution  of  gas  from 
a  carbonate  in  which  the  plant  is  steeped,  and  at  the  same  time  bleached  by  chloride 
of  magnesia. 

Bleaching  of  Silk. 

Silk  in  its  raw  state,  as  spun  by  the  worm,  is  either  white  or  yellow  of 
various  shades,  and  is  covered  with  a  varnish  which  gives  it  stiffness  and  a  degree 
of  elasticity.  For  the  greater  number  of  purposes  to  which  silk  is  applied,  it 
must  be  deprived  of  this  native  covering,  which  was  long  considered  to  be  a  sort 
of  gum.  The  operation  by  which  this  colouring  matter  is  removed  is  called 
scouring,  cleansing,  or  boiling.  A  great  many  different  processes  have  been  pro- 
posed for  freeing  the  silk  fibres  from  all  foreign  impurities,  and  for  giving  it  the 
utmost  whiteness,  lustre,  and  pliancy ;  but  none  of  the  new  plans  has  superseded, 
with  any  advantage,  the  one  practised  of  old,  which  consists  essentially  in  steeping 
the  silk  in  a  warm  solution  of  soap ;  a  circumstance  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
interesting  experiments  of  M.  Board.  The  alkalis,  or  alkaline  salts,  act  in  a  marked 
manner  upon  the  varnish  of  silk,  and  effect  its  complete  solution;  the  prolonged 
agency  even  of  boiling  water  or  soap  and  water  destroys  the  brilliancy  of  silk.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  Chinese  do  not  emplov  this  method,  but  something 
that  is  preferable.  Probably  the  superior  beauty  of  their  white  silk  may  be  owing  to 
the  superiority  of  the  raw  material 

The  most  ancient  method  of  scouring  silk  consists  of  three  operations.  For  the 
first,  or  the  ungumming,  thirty  per  cent,  of  soap  is  dissolved  in  clean  water  at  a 
boiling  heat ;  then  the  temperature  is  lowered  by  the  addition  of  a  little  cold  water, 
by  withdrawing  the  fire,  or  at  least  by  damping  it  The  hanks  of  silk  suspended 
upon  horizontal  poles  over  the  boiler  are  now  plunged  into  the  soapy  solution, 
kept  at  a  heat  somewhat  under  ebullition,  which  is  an  essential  point ;  for,  if  hotter, 
the  soap  would  attack  the  substance  of  the  silk,  and  not  only  dissolve  a  portion 
of  it,  but  deprive  the  whole  of  its  lustre.    The  portions  of  the  hanks  plunged  in  the 
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bath  get  scoared  by  degrees ;  the  Tamiah  and  the  colouring  matter  are  remoTed,  and 
the  silk  assumes  its  proper  whiteness  and  pliancy.  "VVlienever  this  point  is  attained, 
the  hanks  are  turned  round  upon  the  poles,  so  that  the  portion  formerly  in  the  air 
may  be  also  subjected  to  the  bath.  As  soon  as  the  whole  is  completely  ungummed, 
they  are  taken  out,  wrung  by  the  peg,  and  shaken  out ;  after  which,  the  next  step, 
called  the  boU,  is  commenced.  About  25  lbs.  or  35  lbs.  of  ungummed  silk  are  enclosed 
in  bogs  of  coarse  canvas,  called  pocket$f  and  put  into  a  similar  bath  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  soap,  which  may  therefore  be  raised  to  the 
boiling  point  without  any  danger  of  destroying  the  silk.  The  ebiUlition  is  to  be  kept 
up  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time  the  bags  must  be  frequently  stirred, 
lest  those  near  the  bottom  should  sufier  an  undue  degree  of  heat  The  silk  expe- 
riences in  these  two  operations  a  loss  of  about  25  per  cent  of  its  weight. 

The  third  and  last  scouring  operation  is  intended  to  give  the  silk  a  slight  tinge, 
which  renders  the  white  more  agreeable,  and  better  adapted  to  its  rarioas  uses  in 
trade.  In  this  way  we  distinguish  the  China  white,  which  has  a  faint  cast  of  red,  the 
siWer  white,  the  azure  white,  and  the  thread  white.  To  produce  these  different 
shades,  we  begin  by  preparing  a  soap-water  so  strong  as  to  4ather  by  agitation ;  we 
then  add  to  it  for  the  China  white,  a  little  aruotto,  mixing  it  carefully  in  ;  and  then 
passing  the  silk  properly  through  it,  till  it  has  acquired  the  wished-for  tint  As  to 
the  other  shades,  we  need  only  azure  them  more  or  less  with  a  fine  indigo,  which  has 
been  previously  washed  several  times  in  hot  water,  and  rednced  to  powder  in  a 
mortar.  It  is  then  diffused  through  boiling  water,  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  supernatant  liqtiid,  which  contains  only  the  finer  particles,  is  added  to  the 
soap  bath,  m  such  proportion  as  may  be  requisite.  The  silk,  on  being  taken  out  of 
this  bath,  must  be  wrang  well,  and  stretched  upon  perches  to  dry ;  after  which  it  is 
introduced  into  the  sulphuring  chamber,  if  it  is  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  white  state. 
At  Lyons,  .however,  no  soap  is  employed  at  the  third  operation ;  after  the  boil,  the 
silk  is  washed,  sulphured,  and  azured,  by  passing  through  very  clear  river  water 
properly  blued. 

The  present  practice  in  the  silk- works  in  Lancashire  is  as  follows : — 
The  Italian  silk  arrives  in  this  country  with  a  little  soap  in  it,  put  in  by  the 
throwsters  there,  amounting  to  one  drachm  to  a  pound  of  silk.  It  is  received  here  in 
hanks,  and  bleached  in  that  state.  The  hanks  are  hung  on  sticks  or  small  poles,  about 
three  pounds  of  silk  being  on  each  stick.  The  sticks  being  laid  across  a  vessel,  the 
silk  hangs  down,  and  in  this  way  may  be  immersed  in  any  liquid.  The  treatment  of 
silk  is  then  much  more  tender  than  that  of  cotton. 

I.  The  hot  lather  is  made  with  d  lbs.  of  soap  in  50  gallons  of  water ;  to  this  is 
added  1  lb.  of  soda  crystals.  The  silk  is  kept  in  this  lather  at  a  temperature  of  from 
175°  to  190*^  F.  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  then  wrung  or  dried  in  the  hydro- 
extractor  (called  hydro  or  whizzer  in  Lancashire  works).  2.  It  is  then,  for  the 
purpose  of  straightening  it,  rolled  on  a  cocoa-nut  roll-pin  4  in.  in  diameter,  a  little 
turn  being  given  it  occasionally,  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  to  prevent  entangling. 
3.  It  is  then  put  into  bags  of  one  yard  square.  The  hanks  are  laid  flat,  and  the  bags 
stitched  down.  In  this  state  they  are  boiled  for  3^  hoars,  using  for  the  same  amount 
of  water  as  before,  3  lbs.  of  soap  to  20  lbs.  of  silk.  4.  The  silk  is  then  washed  or 
moved  about  by  the  hand  in  a  cistern  one  yard  wide  and  one  deep,  retaining  as  much 
soap  as  will  make  a  pretty  permanent  lather.  To  this  there  is  generally  added  a 
small  quantity  of  archil,  about  j-  oz.  to  4  lbs.  of  silk.  5.  It  is  then  dried  in  the 
hydro-extractor.  6.  It  is  then  straightened  and  sulphured.  The  sulphuring  is  done 
in  a  small  apartment  which  should  be  very  high.  The  size  is  frequently  10  feet 
square  by  20  in  height.  The  silk  is  hung'  up  in  it,  and  4  lbs.  of  sulphur  for  each 
40  lbs.  of  silk  are  put  on  the  floor  and  set  fire  to.  The  room  is  closed  as  well  as 
possible,  and  the  silk  is  allowed  to  remain  4  hours.  This  is  the  bleaching,  and  it 
requires  now  only  to  be  washed  by  rinsing  three  to  four  times  in  cold  water.  ^  A 
little  indigo  blue  is  used  to  give  it  a  pearly  appearance.  The  use  of  archil,  which 
has  been  mentioned,  depends  upon  the  shade  <^  white,  so  to  speak,  which  is  wanted. 
7.  The  silk  is  now  dried  by  the  hydro-extractor  first,  and  then  by  exposing  to  a 
temperature  of  85 — 90°.  If  heavily  laden  with  gums,  silk  must  be  dried  at  a  still 
cooler  temperature.  In  this  operation  of  bleaching,  1  lb.  of  good  silk  loses  4  oz. ;  but 
as  it  seldom  arrives  very  pure,  the  usual  loss  to  the  pound  of  silk  is  5  oz. 

The  first,  or  simmering,  operation  mentioned  here,  is  not  necessary  for  the  white 
silk  of  China. 

The  silks  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  blondes  and  gaozes  are  not  subjected  to 
the  ordinary  scouring  process,  because  it  is  essential,  in  these  cases,  for  them  to 
preserve  their  natural  stiffness.  We  must  therefore  select  the  raw  silk  of  China,  or 
the  whitest  raw  silks  of  other  countries ;  steep  them,  rinse  them  in  a  bath  of  pure 
water,  or  in  one  containing  a  little  soap ;  wring  them,  expose  them  to  the  vapour  of 
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sulphur,  and  then  pass  them  through  the  azure  water.  Sometimes  this  process  is 
repeated. 

Before  the  memoir  of  M.  Roard  appeared,  extremely  vague  ideas  were  entertained 
about  the  composition  of  the  native  varnish  of  silk.  He  has  shown  that  this  substance, 
so  far  f^om  being  of  a  gummy  nature,  as  had  been  believed,  may  be  rather  compared 
to  bees'  wax,  with  a  species  of  oil  and  a  colouring  matter  which  exist  only  in  raw 
silks.  It  is  contained  in  them  to  the  amount  of  from  23  to  24  per  cent,  and  forms 
the  portion  of  weight  which  is  lost  in  the  ungumming.  It  possesses,  however,  some  of 
the  properties  of  vegetable  gums,  though  it  differs  essentially  as  to  others.  In  a  dry 
mass,  it  is  friable  and  has  a  vitreous  fracture ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  affords  a 
solution  which  lathers  like  soap ;  but  when  thrown  upon  burning  coals,  it  does  not 
soften  like  gum,  but  burns  with  the  exhalation  of  a  fetid  odour.  Its  solution,  when 
left  exposed  to  the  open  air,  is  at  first  of  a  golden  yellow,  becomes  soon  greenish,  and 
ere  long  putrefies,  as  a  solution  of  animal  matter  would  do  in  similar  circumstances. 
M.  Roard  assures  us  that  the  city  of  Lyons  alone  could  furnish  several  thousand 
quintals  of  this  substance  per  anntan,  were  it  applicable  to  any  usefhl  purpose. 

The  yellow  varnish  is  of  a  resinous  nature,  altogether  insoluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  m  alcohol,  and  contains  a  little  volatile  oil,  which  gives  it  a  rank  smelL  The 
colour  of  this  resin  is  easily  dissipated,  either  by  exposure  to  the  sun  or  by  the  action 
of  chlorine :  it  forms  about  one  fifty-fifth  of  its  weight 

Bees'  wax  exists  also  in  all  the  sorts  of  silk,  even  in  that  of  China  ;  but  the  whiter 
the  filaments,  the  less  wax  do  they  contain. 

M.  Roard  has  observed  that,  if  the  silk  be  exposed  to  the  soap-baths  for  some  time 
after  it  has  been  stripped  of  its  foreign  matters,  it  begins  to  lose  body,  and  has  its 
valuable  qualities  impaired.  It  becomes  dull,  stiff,  and  coloured  in  consequence  of 
the  solution,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  its  substance ;  a  solution  which  takes  place 
in  all  liquids,  and  even  in  boiling  water.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  silks  cannot  be 
alumed  with  heat ;  and  that  they  lose  some  of  their  lustre  in  being  dyed  brown,  a 
colour  which  requires  a  boiling  hot  bath.  The  best  mode,  therefore,  of  avoiding 
these  inconveniences,  is  to  boil  die  silks  in  the  soap-bath  no  louj^r  than  is  absolutely 
necessarj  for  the  scouring  process,  and  to  expose  them  in  the  various  dyeing  operations 
to  a  temperature  as  moderate  as  may  be  sufficient  to  communicate  the  colour.  When 
silks  are  to  be  dyed,  much  less  soap  should  be  used  in  the  cleansing,  and  very  little 
for  the  dark  colours.  According  to  M.  Roard,  raw  silks,  white  or  yellow,  may  be 
completely  scoured  in  one  hour,  with  15  lbs.  of  water  for  one  of  silk,  and  a  suitable  pro* 
portion  of  soap.  The  soap  and  the  silk  should  be  put  into  the  bath  half  an  hour  before 
its  ebullition,  and  the  silk  should  be  turned  about  frequently.  The  dull  silks,  in 
which  the  varnish  has  already  undergone  some  alteration,  never  acquire  a  fine  white 
until  they  are  exposed  to  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Exposure  to  light  has  also  a  very 
good  effect  in  whitening  silks,  and  is  had  recourse  to,  it  is  said,  with  advantage,  by 
the  Chinese. 

Baume  contrived  a  process  which  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  sanction  of 
experience,  but  which  may  be  a  guide  in  the  right  way.  He  macerates  the  yellow  raw 
silk  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  at  36°  (sp.  gr.  0837)  and  one  thirty-second  part  of  pure 
muriatic  acid.  At  the  end  of  forty -eight  hours,  it  is  as  white  as  possible,  and  the 
more  so,  the  better  the  quality  of  silk.  The  loss  which  it  suffers  in  this  menstruum 
is  only  one  fortieth ;  showing  that  nothing  but  the  colouring  matter  is  abstracted. 
The  expense  of  this  menstruum  is  the  great  obstacle  to  Baume's  process.  The  alcohol, 
however,  might  be  in  a  very  great  measure  recovered,  by  saturating  the  acid  with 
chalk,  and  redistillating. 

Bleaching  op  Wool. 

Wool,  like  the  preceding  fibrous  matter,  is  covered  with  a  peculiar  varnish, 
which  impairs  its  qualities,  and  prevents  it  from  being  employed  in  the  raw  state 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  well  adapted  when  it  is  scoured.  The  English 
give  the  name  yolk,  and  the  French  mint,  to  that  native  coat :  it  is  a  fatty  unctuous 
matter,  of  a  strong  smell,  which  apparently  has  its  chief  origin  in  the  cutaneous 
perspiration  of  the  sheep ;  but  which,  by  the  agency  of  external  bodies,  may  have 
undergone  some  changes  which  modify  its  constitution.  It  results  from  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  Vauquelin,  that  the  yolA  is  composed  of  several  substances ;  namely, 
1,  a  soap  with  basis  of  potash,  which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  it ;  2,  of  a  notable 
quantity  of  acetate  of  potash  ;  3,  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate,  and  a  trace  of 
chloride  of  potassium  ;  4,  of  a  little  lime  in  an  unknown  state  of  combination ;  5,  of  a 
species  of  sebaceous  matter,  and  an  animal  substance  to  which  the  odour  is  doe. 
There  are  several  other  accidental  matters  present  on  sheep's  wool. 

The  proportion  of  yolk  is  variable  in  different  kinds  of  wool,  but  in  general  it  is 
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more  abandant  the  finer  the  staple  ;  the  loss  by  scouring  being  45  per  cent,  for  the 
finest  wools,  and  35  per  cent,  for  the  coarse. 

The  yolk,  on  account  of  its  soapy  nature,  dissolves  readily  in  water,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  free  fatty  matter,  which  easily  separates  from  the  filaments,  and 
remains  floating  in  the  liquor.  It  would  then  appear  sufficient  to  expose  the  wools  to 
simple  washing  in  a  stream  of  water ;'  yet  experience  shows  that  this  method  never 
answers  so  well  as  that  usually  adopted,  which  consists  in  steeping  the  wool  for  some 
time  in  simple  warm  water,  or  in  warm  water  mixed  with  a  fourth  of  stale  urine. 
From  15  to  20  minutes  of  contact  are  sufficient  in  this  case,  if  we  heat  the  bath  as 
warm  as  the  hand  can  bear  it,  and  stir  it  well  with  a  rod.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  wool  ma^  be  taken  out,  set  to  drain,  then  placed  in  large  baskets,  in  order  to  be 
completely  nnsed  in  a  stream  of  water. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  putrid  urine  acts  on  the  wool  by  the  ammonia  which 
it  contains,  and  that  this  serves  to  saponify  the  remainder  of  the  fatty  matter  not 
combined  with  the  potash,  although  M.  Vauquelin  gave  another  opinion.  Fresh  urine 
contains  a  free  acid,  which,  by  decomposing  the  potash  soap  of  die  yolk,  counteracts 
the  scouring  operation. 

If  wools  are  better  scoured  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  than  in  a  great  stream,  we 
can  conceive  that  this  circumstance  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  yolk  which, 
in  a  concentrated  solution,  acts  like  a  saponaceous  compound,  and  thus  contributes 
to  remove  the  f^ee  fatty  particles  which  adhere  to  the  filaments.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  too  long  a  continuance  of  the  wool  in  the  yolk  water,  hurts  its  quality 
very  much,  by  weakening  its  cohesion,  causing  the  filaments  to  swell,  and  even  to 
split  It  is  said  then  to  have  lost  its  nerve.  Another  circumstance  in  the  scouring  of 
wool,  that  should  always  be  attended  to,  is  never  to  work  the  filaments  together  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  their  felting ;  but  in  agitating  we  must  merely  push 
them  slowly  round  in  the  vessel,  or  press  mem  gently  under  the  feet.  Were  it  at  all 
felted,  it  would  neither  card  nor  spin  well. 

As  the  heat  of  boiling  water  is  apt  to  decompose  woollen  fibres,  we  should  be  careful 
never  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  scouring  bath  to  near  this  point,  nor,  in  fact,  to 
exceed  140^  F.  Some  authors  recommend  the  use  of  alkaline  or  soapy  baths  for 
scouring  wool,  but  practical  people  do  not  deviate  from  the  method  above  described. 

When  the  washing  is  completed,  all  the  wool  which  is  to  be  sent  white  into  the 
market,  must  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  either  in  a  liquid  or  a 
gaseous  state.  In  the  latter  case,  sulphur  is  burned  in  a  close  chamber,  in  which  the 
wools  are  hung  up  or  spread  out;  in  the  former,  the  wools  are  plunged  into  water 
moderately  Qnpregnated  with  the  acid.  (See  StrLPHUBiNa)  Exposure  on  the  grass 
may  also  contribute  to  the  bleaching  of  wool.  Some  fhiudulent  dealers  are  accused 
of  dipping  wools  in  butter-milk,  or  chalk  and  water,  in  order  to  whiten  them  and 
increase  their  weigh. 

Wool  is  sometimes  whitened  in  the  fleece,  and  sometimes  in  the  state  of  yam ;  the 
latter  affording  the  best  means  of  operating.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  wool  cut 
from  certain  parts  of  the  sheep,  especially  from  the  groin,  never  bleaches  well 

After  sulphuring,  the  wool  has  a  harsh  crispy  feel,  which  may  be  removed  by  a 
weak  soap-bath.  To  this  also  the  wool-comber  has  recourse  when  he  wishes  to 
cleanse  and  whiten  his  wools  to  the  utmost  He  generally  uses  a  soft  or  potash  soap, 
and  after  the  wool  is  well  soaked  in  the  warm  soap-bath,  with  gentle  pressure  he 
wrings  it  well  with  the  help  of  a  hook,  fixed  at  the  end  of  his  washing  tub,  and  hangs 
it  up  to  dry. 

The  actual  operations  of  purifying  wool  are  so  blended  with  the  methods  of  weav- 
ing and  working  it,  that,  to  show  it  fully,  I  shall  give  here  the  process  of  preparing 
flumels,  out  of  which  the  parts  relating  to  cleansing  may  be  taken. 

1.  The  wool  is  weighed  out  into  parcels  of  120  lbs.  Add,  on  an  average,  20  to  2 1  lbs. 
or  10  quarts  of  oil — rape  oil  or  olive,  or  mixed,  or,  as  is  very  common  now,  oleic 
acid,  which  may  be  so  used  as  not  to  be  hurtful  to  the  machinery  in  this  condition. 
This  was  introduced  by  Mr.  M*DougalL 

2.  It  is  then  devilled  or  willowed,  carded,  slubbed,  and  spun. 
The  warp  portion  is  made  at  this  stage  if  wanted. 

8.  Scoured  in  the  warp  with  urine  and  hot  water,  occasionally  using  a  little  am* 
monia. 

4.  Sixed  with  a  mineral  sizing,  and  put  into  the  looms. 

5.  If  spun  for  weft,  it  is  soaked,  when  on  the  bobbin,  with  cold  water  in  a  cistern,  an 
air-pump  being  used  to  extract  the  ur  fh>m  the  threads  and  to  compel  the  water  to 
enter. 

6.  The  water  is  then  removed  by  a  revolving  water-extractor.  This  process 
leaves  the  weft  full  and  soft 
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Skin  wool,  so  called,  is  taken  from  the  skin  hy  means  of  lime,  whicb  makes  the 
oil  stiff,  forming  a  compound. 

7.  The  piece  being  now  wovea  is  grey.  It  is  sent  to  the  finishing  or  fulling  mill, 
sprinkled  over  with  urine  and  pigs*  dung,  and  put  under  the  fulling  hammers  until 
equally  wet. 

8.  It  is  then  washed  out  or  scoured  with  cold  water,  raised  with  teasels,  dried  oat 
of  doors  or  in  a  store. 

Treated  a  little  differently,  accordingly  as  Welsh  or  Lancashire  is  wanted. 

9.  It  is  then  sprinkled  again  with  soap-and- water,  and  milled  one  to  two  hours  in 
the  fulling  stock. 

Three  quarters  to  1  lb.  of  soap  is  given  for  each  piece. 

10.  Cleared  with  cold  water. 

11.  Hung  up  wet  in  a  sulphur  stove,  several  pots  of  sulphur  lighted.  The  door  is 
shut  till  morning.  Washed  four  to  six  hours  in  cold  water,  treated  with  finely- 
ground  indigo,  dried,  and  a  little  further  raised,  pressed,  and  rolled  up  for  sale. 

If  the  flannel  is  Welsh,  it  is  dried  and  sprinkled  with  fullers'  earth  (instead  of  the 
soap-and-water  used  for  the  Lancashire),  well  milled  for  some  time,  and  then  cleared 
in  cold  water.  It  is  then  put  into  a  cistern  filled  with  water,  having  some  soap 
thrown  in  as  well  as  a  few  cakes  of  Prussian  blue.  This  dipping  is  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  and  between  each  the  flannel  is  milled  in  the  fulling  stock.  This 
levels  the  colour.     When  blue  enough,  the  pieces  are  dried  and  made  up  for  sale. 

It  appears  that  Welsh  flannel  is  not  sulphured ;  the  cleaning  is  done  entirely  by 
ammonia. 

Sulphurina. — In  the  usual  mode  of  sulphuring  the  cloth  is  hung  on  pegs  or  rails  in 
rooms  which  are  called  the  sulphur  chcunbers  or  stoves.  An  iron  pot  containing 
sulphur  is  placed  in  each  comer  of  the  room,  and  the  sulphur  inflamed.  The  door  is 
then  shut  and  clayed.  By  the  morning  the  process  is  finished,  and  the  door  is  opened. 
This  mode  is  objected  to,  because  the  sulphur,  not  being  properly  burnt,  lodges  in  the 
cloth,  and  acts  injuriously  on  it  in  the  processes  of  dyeing  or  printing.  Sparks  also 
are  apt  to  rise  up  and  injure  the  pieces,  the  sulphur  not  being  pure,  and  burning 
irregularly.  Drops  also  of  water  impregnated  strongly  with  sulphurous  acid  are  apt 
to  f^l  from  the  roof,  doing  injury  to  the  cloth. 

To  avoid  these  inconveniences  Mr.  Thom  has  invented  a  method  by  which  the 
cloth  is  rapidly  carried  through  the  sulphuring  chamber,  and  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  vapour  on  the  principle  of  the  washing  machine.  A  great  deal  of  time 
and  space  is  of  course  saved ;  it  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  washing  apparatus, 
vapour  being  used  instead  of  water.  This  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  thick  woollen. 
See  Calico  Pbintino. 

Bleaching  of  Materials  for  Paper. 

The  bleaching  of  paper  is  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  bleaching  of 
cotton.  Paper  is  made  principally  of  two  materials,  cotton  and  flax,  generally  mixed. 
The  cotton  waste  of  the  mills,  which  is  that  inferior  portion  which  has  become  too 
impure  for  spinning,  or  otherwise  deteriorated,  and  cotton  rags  are  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only,  sources  of  the  cotton  used  by  paper  makers.  The  waste  is  sorted  by 
hand,  the  hard  and  soft  being  separated,  and  all  accidental  mixtures  which  occur 
in  it  are  removed.  This  is  done  at  first  roughly  on  a  large  lattice,  which  is  a 
frame  of  wire  cloth,  having  squares  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  through 
which  impurities  may  falL  It  is  then  put  into  a  duster,  which  is  a  long  rectangular 
box,  it  may  be  ten  feet  long,  lying  horizontally,  the  inside  diameter  about  two  feet, 
and  covered  with  wire  gratings  running  horizontally,  leaving  openings  of  half  an 
inch  in  width.  As  this  revolves,  the  waste  is  thrown  from  one  angle  to  the  other, 
and  throws  out  whatever  dust  or  other  material  falls  into  the  holes  or  spaces.  The 
fibrous  matter  has  little  tendency  to  separate  fW>m  the  mass,  which  is  somewhat 
agglutinated  by  being  damp,  chiefly  from  the  oil  obtained  during  the  processes  in 
the  cotton  mill.  A  second  duster,  however,  is  used  to  retain  whatever  may  be  of 
value  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  riddle.  It  is  then  transferred  to  the  lattices,  which  are  a  series 
of  boxes  covered  with  wire  gauze,  the  meshes  of  which  are  about  half  an  inch 
square,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  series  of  sorting  tables.  The  sorting  generally 
is  done  by  young  women.  Each  table  has  a  large  box  or  basket  beside  it,  into  which 
the  sorted  material  is  thrown ;  this  is  removed  when  filled,  by  being  pushed  along  a 
railroad  or  tramway.  Pieces  of  stone,  clay,  leather,  wood,  nails,  and  other  articles, 
are  taken  out.  The  cotton  is  then  put  into  a  devil  similar  to  that  which  is  used  in 
cotton  machinery,  but  having  larger,  stronger  teeth,  which  tear  it  up  into  small 
fragments. 

The  rags  are  sorted  according  to  quality,  woollen  carefully  removed,  and  all  the 
unavailable  material  sent  back  to  the  buyer.    They  are  then  chopped  up  by  a  knife. 
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on  the  circnmference  of  a  heavy  wheel,  into  pieces  of  an  inch  wide,  devilled,  and 
dnsted. 

The  rags  and  the  cotton  waste  are  bleached  in  a  similar  manner.  The  cotton  is 
put  into  kiers  of  aboat  ten  feet  in  diameter,  of  a  kind  similar  to  those  described, 
and  boiled  with  lime.  The  amount  of  lime  used  is  about  6  lbs.  to  a  owt  of 
of  cotton  or  rags,  but  this  varies  according  to  the  impurity.  The  lime  removes  a 
great  amoont  of  impure  organic  matter,  and,  as  in  bleaching,  cotton  cloth  lays  hold 
of  the  &tty  matter,  of  which  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  waste.  When  taken  out,  it  is 
allowed  to  lie  from  two  or  three  hours.  The  appearance  is  not  much  altered;  it 
appears  as  impure  as  ever. 

It  is  then  put  into  the  rag-engine  and  washed  clean.  This  is  a  combined  washing 
machine  and  filter,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Wrigley,  near  Bury.  The  washing  may  last 
an  hour  and  a  half,  or  more.    See  Paper. 

The  cotton  has  now  a  bright  grey  colour,  and  looks  moderately  clean.  It  is  full 
of  water,  which  is  removed  by  a  hydraulic  press,  the  cotton  being  put  into  an 
iron  cylindrical  box  with  perforated  sides.  It  is  then  boiled  in  kiers  or  puffing 
boilers,  where  soda-ash  is  used,  at  the  rate  of  4  to  5  lbs.  a  cwt  Only  as  much  water 
is  used  as  will  moisten  the  goods  thoroughly.  Much  water  would  weaken  the  solution 
and  render  more  soda  necessary.  It  is  then  washed  again  in  the  rag-engine  ;  after- 
wards put  into  chloride  of  lime,  acidified  as  in  cotton  bleaching,  and  washed  again  in 
the  rag-engine. 

The  cotton  ra^  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  coloured  rags  are  treated 
separately,  requirmg  a  different  treatment  according  to  the  amount  of  colour ;  this 
consists  chiefly  in  a  greater  use  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Some  points  relating  to  bleaching  are  necessarily  treated  of  under  Calico 
Pbimtino. 

BLEACHING  POWDER.    Chloride  of  Lime  (which  nee), 

BLEAK  (Cyprinus  alSumiu,)  The  scales  of  this  fish  are  used  for  making  the 
essence  of  pearl,  or  essence  (forient^  with  which  artificial  pearls  are  manuiifictured. 
In  the  scales  of  the  fish  the  optical  effect  is  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
real  pearl,  the  grooves  of  the  latter  being  represented  by  the  inequalities  formed  by 
the  margins  of  the  concentric  laminsB  of  which  the  scales  are  composed.  These  fish 
are  caught  in  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Saone,  the  Rhine,  and  several  other  rivers. 
They  are  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  are  sold  very  cheap  after  the  scales  are 
washed  off.  It  is  said  that  4000  fish  are  necessary  for  the  prcniuction  of  a  pound  of 
scales,  for  which  the  fishermen  of  the  Chalonnois  get  from  18  to  25  livres. 

The  pearl  essence  is  obtained  merely  by  well  washing  the  scales  which  have  been 
scraped  from  the  fish  m  water,  so  as  to  free  them  firom  the  blood  and  mucilaginous 
matter  of  the  fish.    See  Pbarls,  Artificial. 

BLENDE  (sulphide  or  sulphuret  of  zinc,  **  Bhick  Jack  **)  is  a  common  ore  of  zinc, 
composed  of  zinc  67,  sulphur  33;  but  it  usually  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
sulphide  of  iron,  which  imparts  to  it  a  dark  colour,  whence  the  name  of  **  Black  Jack," 
applied  to  it  by  the  Cornish  miner.  The  ore  of  this  country  generally  consists  of 
zinc  61-5,  iron  4'0,  sulphur  33'0.  Blende  occurs  either  in  a  botryoidal  form  or  in 
crystals  (often  of  very  complex  forms),  belonging  to  the  tetrahedal  division  of  the 
monometric  system.    H^  3*5  to  4.    Specific  ^avity=3*9  to  4.    See  Zinc. — H.  W.  B. 

In  some  districts  the  presence  of  the  sulphide  of  zinc  is  regarded  by  the  miners  as 
a  favourable  indication,  hence  we  have  the  phrase,  '*  Black  Jack  rides  a  good  horse." 
In  other  localities  it  is  Ihought  to  be  equally  unfavourable,  and  the  miners  say,  ^  Black 
Jack  cuts  out  the  ore"  For  many  years  the  English  zinc  ores  were  of  little  value,  the 
immense  quantity  of  zinc  manufactured  by  the  Vieille  Montague  Company,  and  sent 
into  this  country,  being  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Beyond  this,  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  zinc  which  would  roll  into  sheets,  ftom  the  English  sul- 
phides. Although  this  has  been  to  some  extent  overcome,  most  of  the  zinc  obtained 
from  blende  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brass. 

Dana  has  given  the  following  analyses  of  varieties  of  blende : — 


Carinthia   - 
New  Hampshire  - 
New  Jersey 
Tuscany     -        -        - 

Sulphur. 

Zinc 

Iron. 

Cadmium. 

32-10 
32-  6 
32-22 
8212 

64-22 
52-00 
67-46 
4811 

1-32 
10-0 

11-44 

trace 

3-2 

trace 

1-23 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mines  in  these  islands  producing  and  selling  blende, 
and  the  quantities  sold  by  them  in  1856  and  1857 :— 
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Cabdioanshire  :— 

1856. 

1857. 

Ore. 

Value. 

Ore. 

Value. 

Tons  cwu.  qri. 

£ 

«.    d. 

Tons  cwto. 

qrt. 

£        9,     d. 

Nantycria 

684     7     0 

2733 

0    0 

728     6 

0 

2446     9  11 

Rheidbl  United 

53   11     0 

133 

15     0 

157  10 

0 

510     5     6 

Castell     - 

. 

. 

- 

26  16 

3 

97     5     0 

Abbey  Consols 

- 

- 

- 

14     4 

0 

42     5     0 

Lisbom  .        .        - 

264     I     0 

797 

6     0 

284   11 

0 

923     4     6 

CefhBrwyno  - 
Cornwall  : — 

94  10     0 

274 

1     0 

160     2 

0 

432     3     6 

1096     9     0 

3938 

2     0 

1371     9 

3 

4451   13     5 

Pencorse  Consols     - 

928     S     I 

2093 

4  10 

499     0 

0 

1643  15     9 

Bodnic  Consols 

812  15     2 

1938 

5     7 

520     8 

0 

1522     4     0 

Hael  Anna 

106  14     3 

312 

5     9 

155     2 

0 

438     2     8 

East  Huel  Falmouth- 

28  18     2 

75 

1  10 

118     5 

3 

418     6  11 

United  Mines 

90     3     3 

203 

9     4 

96  12 

0 

182     9     5 

Doke  of  Cornwall    - 

- 

- 

- 

45     0 

0 

101     5     0 

Bosewarne,  United  - 

10     0     0 

15 

0     0 

44     6 

1 

66  12     0 

Alfred  Consols 

. 

- 

- 

20     0 

0 

35     0     0 

Great  Huel  Baddem 

110     6     1 

88 

14  11 

83  14 

2 

26     9     8 

West  Huel  Jane 

23     4    3 

39 

0     8 

8     4 

0 

14     0     0 

Huel  Seaton     - 

- 

- 

- 

7     7 

0 

12     0     0 

North  Pool      - 

. 

. 

- 

23     5 

0 

11   12     4 

Perron  St  George    - 

. 

- 

- 

7     4 

3 

11     0     4 

East  Alfired  ConsoU- 

. 

- 

- 

4     0 

0 

7  18     2 

East  Huel  Rose 

- 

. 

. 

31     0 

0 

4  13     0 

West  Huel  Towen   - 

. 

. 

-  • 

1     7 

2 

1     7     1 

Consolidated  Mines  - 

- 

- 

- 

59  10 

0 

200     0     0 

Nangiles- 
BoihngWell   • 

144  14     0 

230 

7     6 

54     1     0* 

81 

1     0 

North  Roskear 

6     0     0 

9 

16  10 

Huel  Hope      - 
Deyonbhxrb  : — 

1     3     0 

1 

17     9 

2316     4     3 

4133 

6    0 

1658     6 

3 

4696  16     4 

Silver  Brook    - 

505  18     1 

1350  19     6 

730     7 

2 

2343  15     2 

West  Collacombe     - 

99  11     2 

241 

8     1 

37     0 

0 

120     5     0 

Borringdon  Consols  - 

. 

- 

- 

8     0 

0 

14     8     0 

Huel  Carpenter 
Isle  of  Man:— 

55     6     3 

119 

0  11 

- 

660  16     2 

1711 

8     6 

776     7 

2 

2478     8     2 

Lazey  Mines  - 

3000     2     2 

10500 

0     0 

2908  14 

0 

10739     4     2 

Cumberland  *.  — 

- 

- 

- 

8     0 

0 

32     0     0 

2916  14 

0 

10771     4     2 

Alston  Moor  Mines  - 

257     7     0 

978 

9     0 

BientU         -        - 

. 

- 

- 

874     8 

0 

562  10     0 

Calamine     - 
North  Wales:— 

- 

- 

- 

117     6 

0 

134  11     0 

491  14 

0 

697     1     0 

ACnera  Mines  - 

794    0    0 

2968 

0     0 

648  15 

0 

2953  18     4 

Talargoch 

757  15    0 

2784 

0     0 

1398  14 

0 

4893  10     6 

Bog        -        .        - 

- 

- 

- 

12  10 

0 

40     0     0 

1551   10     0 

5752 

0     0 

2059  19 

0 

7887     8  10 

BLOCK  MANUFACTURE. 

Summary  of  Zinc  Produce  far  1856  aitd  1857. 
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Cabdioanshibs- 

CORNWAU. 

Devonbhirb 
Isle  or  Mak     - 
Cumberland 
North  Wales  - 

Total    • 

1856. 

1857. 

Ore. 

ValiML 

Ore. 

Value. 

Tom  cwts.  qn. 

1096  9  0 
2316     4     3 

660  16  2 
3000     2     2 

257  7  0 
1551   10     0 

3958     2     0 
4133     6     0 
1711     8     6 
10500     0     0 
978     9     0 
5752     0     0 

1371  9  3 
1658     6     3 

775  7  2 
2916  14     0 

491  14  0 
2059  19     0 

£        s.     d, 

4451   13     5 
4696  16     4 
2478     8     2 
10771     4     2 
697     1     0 
7887     8  10 

8882     9     3 

27033     5     6 

9226  11     0 

30982  11   11 

BLIND  COAL,  a  name  given  to  Anthbagitb  (which  see), 

BLOCK  MANUFACTURE.  Though  the  making  of  ships'  blocks  belongs  rather 
to  a  dictionary  of  engineering  than  of  mannfhctares,  it  may  be  expected  that  some 
account  should  be  given  of  the  automatic  machinery  for  making  blocks,  so  admirably 
devised  and  mounted  by  Sir  M.  L  Brunei,  for  the  British  Navy,  in  the  dockyard  of 
Portsmouth. 

The  series  of  machines  and  operations  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  straight  eroMM'Cutting  Mw. — The  log  is  placed  horizontally  on  a  very  lovr 
bench,  vrhlch  is  continued  through  the  window  of  the  mill  into  the  yard.  The  saw 
is  exactly  over  the  pUice  where  the  log  is  to  be  divided.  It  is  let  down,  and  su£fer«d 
to  rest  with  its  teeth  upon  the  log,  the  back  still  being  in  the  cleft  of  the  guide.  The 
crank  being  set  in  motion,  the  saw  reciprocates  backwards  and  forwards  with  exactly 
the  same  motion  as  if  worked  by  a  carpenter,  and  quickly  cuts  through  the  tree. 
When  it  first  begins  to  cut,  its  back  is  in  the  cleft  in  the  guide,  and  this  causes  it  to 
move  in  a  straight  line  ;  but  before  it  gets  out  of  the  guide,  it  is  so  deep  in  the  wood 
as  to  guide  itself;  for  in  cutting  across  the  grain  of  the  wood,  it  has  no  tendency  to  be 
diverted  from  its  true  line  by  the  irregular  grain.  When  the  saw  has  descended 
through  the  tree,  its  handle  is  caught  in  a  fixed  stop,  to  prevent  its  cutting  the  bench. 
The  machine  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  the  attendant  lifts  up  the  saw  by  a  rope,  removes 
the  Uock  cut  off,  and  advances  the  tree  to  receive  a  f^h  cut 

2.  The  circular  cross-cutting  saw, — This  saw  possesses  universal  motion;  bat  the 
axis  is  always  parallel  to  itself,  and  the  saw  in  the  same  plane.  It  can  be  readily 
raised  or  lowered,  by  inclining  the  upper  frame  on  its  axis;  and  to  move  it  sidewise, 
the  saw  firame  must  swing  sidewise  on  its  joints  which  connect  it  with  the  u^per  frame. 
These  movements  are  effected  by  two  winches,  each  furnished  with  a  pair  of  equal 
pinions,  working  a  pair  of  racks  fixed  upon  two  long  poles.  The  spindles  of  these 
winches  are  fix^  in  two  vertical  posts,  which  support  the  axis  of  the  upper  frame. 
One  of  these  pairs  of  poles  is  jointed  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  upper  frame;  there- 
fore, by  turning  the  handle  belonging  to  them,  the  fhime  and  saw  are  elevated  or  de- 
pressed; in  like  manner,  the  other  pair  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  saw  fhime, 
so  that  the  saw  can  be  moved  sidewise  by  means  of  their  handles,  which  then  swing 
the  saw  from  its  vertical  position. 

These  two  handles  give  the  attendant  a  complete  command  of  the  saw,  which  we 
suppose  to  be  in  rapid  motion,  the  tree  bein^  brought  forward  and  properly  fixed.  By 
one  handle,  he  draws  the  saw  against  one  side  of  the  tree,  which  is  thus  cut  into  (per- 
haps half  through) ;  now,  by  the  other  handle,  he  raises  the  saw  up,  and  by  the  first- 
mentioned  han<Ue  he  draws  it  across  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  cuts  it  half  through  from 
the  upper  side;  he  then  depresses  the  saw  and  cuts  half  through  the  next  side;  and 
lastly  a  trifling  cut  of  the  saw,  at  the  lower  side,  completely  divides  the  tree,  which  is 
then  advanced  to  take  another  cut 

The  great  reciprocating  saw  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  saw  mill  in  common 
use  in  America. 

3.  The  circular  ripping  saw  is  a  thin  circular  plate  of  steel,  with  teeth  similar  to 
those  of  a  pit  saw,  formed  in  its  periphery.  It  is  fixed  to  a  spindle  placed  horizontally, 
at  a  small  distance  beneath  the  surface  of  a  bench  or  table,  so  that  the  saw  projects 
a  few  inches  above  the  bench  throu^^h  a  crevice.  The  spindle  being  supported  in 
proper  collars  has  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  communicated  to  it  by  a  pulley  on  the  oppo- 
site end,  round  which  an  endless  strap  is  passed  from  a  drum  placed  overhead  in  the  mill. 
The  block  cut  by  the  preceding  machine  from  the  end  of  tiie  tree  is  placed  with  one 
of  the  sides  flat  upon  the  bench,  and  thus  slides  forward  against  the  revolving  saw, 

Vol.  L  a  a 
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ivhich  cats  the  wood  with  a  rapidity  incredible  to  anyone  who  has  not  seen  these  or 
sjmil&i*  machines. 

4.  Boring  machine,  —  The  blocks  prepared  by  the  foregoing  saws  are  placed  in  the 
machine  represented  mjig.  193.     This  machine  has  an  iron  frame,  ▲  ▲,  with  three 


legs,  beneath  which  the  block  is  introduced,  and  the  screw  near  b  being  forced  doxrn 
upon  it,  confines  it  precisely  in  the  proper  spot  to  receive  the  borers  d  and  e.  This  spot 
is  determined  by  a  piece  of  metal  fixed  perpendicularly  just  beneath  the  point  of  the 
borer  E,  shown  separately  on  the  ground  at  x ;  this  piece  of  metal  adjusts  the  position 
for  tlie  borer  d,  and  its  height  is  regulated  by  resting  on  the  head  of  the  screw  jr, 
\rhich  fastens  the  piece  x  down  to  the  frame.  The  sides  of  the  block  are  kept  in  a 
parallel  position,  by  being  applied  against  the  heads  of  three  screws  tapped  into  the 
double  leg  of  the  frame  a.  The  borer  d  is  adapted  to  bore  the  hole  for  the  centre  pin 
in  a  direction  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  surfiice  resting  against  the  three  screws ; 
the  other,  at  e,  perforates  the  holes  for  the  commencement  of  the  sheaye  holes.  Both 
borers  are  constructed  in  nearly  the  same  manner ;  they  are  screwed  upon  the  ends  of 
small  mandrels,  mounted  in  frames  similar  to  a  lathe.  These  fhunes,  o  and  h,  are 
fitted  with  sliders  upon  the  angular  edges  of  the  fiat  broad  bars,  i  and  k.  The  former 
of  these  is  screwed  fast  to  the  frame ;  the  latter  is  fixed  upon  a  frame  of  its  own, 
moving  on  the  centre  screws  at  l  L,  beneath  the  principal  f^ame  of  the  machine.  By 
this  means  the  borer  e  can  be  moved  within  certain  limits,  so  as  to  bore  holes  in  dif- 
ferent positions.  These  limits  are  determined  by  two  screws,  one  of  which  is  seen  at 
a ;  the  other  being  on  the  opposite  side  is  invisible.  They  are  tapped  through  fixed 
pieces  projecting  up  fh>m  the  frame.  A  projecting  piece  of  metal,  Arom  the  under 
side  of  the  slider  k  of  the  borer  s,  stops  against  the  ends  of  these  screws,  to  limit  the 
excursion  of  the  borer.  The  frames  for  both  borers  are  brought  up  towards  the  block 
by  means  of  levers  m  and  n.  These  are  centred  on  a  pin,  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
frame  of  the  machine,  and  have  oblong  grooves  through  them  which  receive  screw 
pins,  fixed  into  the  frames  g  and  h,  beneath  the  pulleys  p  p,  which  give  motion  to 
the  spindles. 

5.  The  mortising  machine  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism,  but  too  complicated  for 
description  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  article. 

The  comer  saw.  Jig.  194,  consists  of  a  mandrel  mounted  in  a  fhime  A,  and 
carrying  a  circular  saw  L  upon  the  extreme  end  of  it.     This  mandrel  and  its  frame 
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being  exactly  similar  to  those  at  o  and  u^fig.  193,  do  not  require  a  separate  view, 
although  they  are  hidden  behind  the  saw,  except  the  end  of  the  screw,  marked  ▲.  This 
frame  is  screwed  down  upon  the  fhume  b  b  of  the  machine,  which  is  supported  upon 
four  columns,  c  c,  d  d,  is  an  inclined  bench,  or  a  kind  of  trough,  in  which  a  block  is 
laid,  as  at  B,  being  supported  on  its  edge  by  the  plane  c  c  of  this  bench,  and  its  end 
kept  up  to  its  position  by  the  other  part  of  the  bench  d  d. 

By  sliding  the  block  along  this  bench,  it  is  applied  to  the  saw,  which  cuts  o£f  its 
angles,  as  is  evident  fVom  the  figure,  and  prepares  it  for  the  shaping  engine.  All  the 
four  angles  are  cut  off  in  succession,  by  applying  its  different  sides  to  the  trough  or 
bench.  In  the  figure,  two  of  them  are  drawn  as  t^ing  cut,  and  the  third  is  just  marked 
by  the  saw.  This  machine  is  readily  adapted  to  different  sizes  of  blocks,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  laying  pieces  of  wood  of  different  thickness  against  the  plane  d  d,  so  as  to 
fill  it  up,  and  keep  the  block  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  saw ;  for  all  the  blocks  are 
required  to  be  cut  at  the  same  angle,  though,  of  course,  a  larger  piece  is  to  be  cut 
fnun  large  than  from  small  blocks.  The 
block  reduced  to  the  state  of  b  is  now 
taken  ta 

7.  The  thaping  machine,  —  A  great 
deal  of  the  apparent  complication  of  this 
figure  arises  from  the  iron  cage  which 
is  provided  to  defend  the  workmen,  lest 
the  blocks,  which  are  revolving  in  the 
circles  or  chuck  with  an  immense 
velocity,  should  be  loosened  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tool,  and  fly  out  by  their 
centrifugal  force.  Without  this  provi- 
sion, the  consequences  of  such  an  acci- 
dent would  be  dreadful,  as  the  blocks 
would  be  projected  in  all  directions, 
with  an  inconceivable  force. 

8.  The  tearing  engine  receives  two 
blocks  as  they  come  from  the  shaping 
engine,  and  forms  the  groove  round 
the  longest  diameters  for  the  reception 
of  their  ropes  or  straps,  as  represented 
in  the  two  snatch  blocks  and  double 
block,  under  ^«.  198,  194. 

▲,B,/^.  195,  represent  the  above 
two  blocks,  each  held  between  two  small 
pillars  a  (the  other  pillar  is  hid  behind 
the  block),  fixed  in  a  strong  plate  d,  and 
pressed  against  the  pillars  by  a  screw  6, 
which  acts  on  a  clamp  d.  Over  the 
blocks  a  pair  of  circular  planes  or  cut- 
ters, E  B,  are  situated,  both  being  fixed 

on  the  same  spindle,  which  is  turned  by  a  pulley  in  the  middle  of  it  The  spindle  is 
fitted  in  a  frame  f  f,  moving  in  centres  at  e  e,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  when  moved  by  a 
handle/  This  brings  the  cutters  down  upon  the  blocks;  and  the  depth  to  which  they 
can  cut  is  regulated  by  a  curved  shape  g,  fixed  by  screws  upon  the  plate  d,  between 
the  blocks.  Upon  this  rests  a  curved  piece  of  metal  h,  fixed  to  the  frame  f,  and  in- 
closing, but  not  touchmg,  the  pulley.  To  admit  the  cutters  to  traverse  the  whole 
length  of  the  blocks,  the  pUte  d  (or  rather  a  frame  beneath  it)  is  sustained  between 
the  points  of  two  centres.  Screws  are  seen  at  I,  on  these  centres.  The  frame  inclines 
when  the  handle  L  is  depressed.  At  m  is  a  lever,  with  a  weight  at  the  >  end  of  it, 
counterbalancing  the  weight  of  the  blocks,  and  plate  d,  all  which  are  above  the 
centre  on  which  they  move.  The  frame  f  is  also  provided  with  a  counterpoise  to 
balance  the  cutters,  &c.  The  cutters  r  e  are  circular  wheels  of  brass,  with  round 
edges.  Each  has  two  notches  in  its  circumference,  at  opposite  sides ;  and  in  these 
notches  chisels  are  fixed  by  screws,  to  project  beyond  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  in  the 
manner  of  a  plane  iron  before  its  face. 

This  machine  is  used  as  follows  : — In  order  to  fix  the  block,  it  is  pressed  between 
the  two  pins  (only  one  of  which,  at  a,  can  be  seen  in  this  view),  and  the  clamp  rf,  screwed 
up  against  it,  so  as  just  to  hold  the  block,  but  no  more.  The  clamp  has  two  claws, 
as  is  seen  in  the  figure,  each  furnished  with  a  ring  entering  the  double  prints  previously 
made  in  the  end  of  the  block.  These  rings  are  partly  cut  away,  leaving  onl^ 
such  a  segment  o(  each  as  will  just  retain  the  block,  and  the  metal  between  Uiem  is 
taken  out  to  admit  the  cutter  to  operate  between  them,  or  nearly  so.     In  putting  the 
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blocks  into  this  machiDe,  the  workman  applies  the  double  prints  to  the  ends  of  the 
claws  of  die  clamps,  bat  takes  care  that  the  blocks  are  higher  between  the  pins  a  than 
they  should  be;  he  then  takes  the  handle/,  and  by  it  presses  the  cutters  e  e  (which 
we  suppose  are  standing  still)  down  upon  the  blocks,  depressing  them  between  their 
pins  at  the  same  time,  till  the  descent  of  the  cutters  is  stopped  by  the  piece  h  resting 
on  the  ^ape  g.  He  now  turns  the  screws  6  6,  to  fix  the  blocks  tight  The  cutters 
being  put  in  motion  cut  the  scores,  which  will  be  plainly  seen  by  the  mode  of  adjust- 
ment just  described,  to  be  of  no  depth  at  the  pin-hole ;  but  by  depressing  the  handle  l, 
so  as  to  incline  the  blocks,  and  keeping  the  cutters  down  upon  their  shape  ^,  by  the 
handle/,  they  will  cut  any  depth  towards  the  ends  of  the  blocks,  which  the  shape  g 
admits. 

By  this  means  one  quarter  of  the  score  is  formed ;  the  other  is  done  by  turning  both 
blocks  together  half  round  in  this  manner.  The  centres  /  are  not  fitted  into  the  plate  d 
itself,  but  into  a  frame  seen  at  b  beneath  the  plate,  which  is  connected  with  it  by  a 
centre  pin,  exactly  midway  between  the  two  blocks  a  b.  A  spring  catch,  the  end  of 
which  is  seen  at  r,  confines  them  together ;  when  this  catch  is  pressed  back,  the  plate  i> 
can  be  turned  about  upon  its  centre  pin,  so  as  to  change  the  blocks,  end  for  end,  and 
bring  the  unscored  quarters  (t.  e.  over  the  clamps)  beneath  the  cutters ;  the  workman 
taking  the  handles /and  l,  one  in  each  hand,  and,  pressing  them  down,  cuts  out  the 
second  quarter.  This  might  have  been  effected  by  simply  lifting  up  the  handle  l  ; 
but  in  that  case  the  cutter  would  have  struck  against  the  grain  of  the  wood  so  as  to 
cut  rather  roughly ;  but  by  this  ingenious  device  of  reversing  the  blocks,  it  always 
cuts  clean  and  smooth,  in  the  direction  of  the  grain.  The  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  the  score  are  cut  by  turning  the  other  sides  of  the  blocks  upwards,  and  repeating 
the  above  operation.  The  shape  g  can  be  removed,  and  another  put  in  its  place,  for 
different  sizes  and  curves  of  blocks ;  but  the  pins  a  and  holding  clamps  d  will  suit 
many  different  sizes. 

By  these  machines  the  shells  of  the  blocks  are  completely  formed,  and  they  are 
next  polished  and  finished  by  hand  labour ;  but  as  this  is  performed  by  tools  and 
methods  which  are  well  known,  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  any  explanation :  the 
finishing  required  being  only  a  smoothing  of  the  surfaces.  The  machines  cut  so  per- 
fectly true  as  to  require  no  wood  to  be  removed  in  the  finishing  ;  but  as  they  cut 
without  regard  to  the  irregularity  of  the  grain,  knots,  &c.,  it  happens  that  many  parts 
are  not  so  smooth  as  might  be  wished,  and  for  this  purpose  manual  labour  alone  can 
be  employed. 

The  lignum  vitee  for  the  sheaves  of  the  blocks  is  cut  across  the  grain  of  the  wood 
by  two  cross-cutting  saws,  a  circular  and  straight  saw,  as  before  mentioned.  These 
machines  do  not  essentially  differ  in  their  principle  from  the  great  cross-cutting  saws 
we  have  described,  except  that  the  wood  revolves  while  cutting,  so  that  a  small  saw 
will  reach  the  centre  of  a  large  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  it  truly  flat  These 
machines  cut  off  their  plates  from  the  end  of  a  tree  which  are  exactly  the  thickness  for 
the  intended  sheave.  These  pieces  are  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  must  be  rounded 
and  centred  in  the  crown  saw. 

9.  The  crown  saw  is  represented  in  fig,  196,  where  ▲  is  a  pulley  revolving  by 
means  of  an  endless  strap.  It  has  the  crown  or  trepan  saw  a  fixed  to  it,  by  a  screw 
cut  within  the  piece,  ui>on  which  the  saw  is  fixed,  and  which  gives  the  ring  or  hook 
of  the  saw  sufficient  stability  to  perform  its  office.  Both  the  piUleys  and  saw  revolve 
together  upon  a  truly  cylindrical  tube  6,  which  is  stationary,  being  attached  by  a 

flanch  c  to  a  fixed  puppet  b,  and  on  this 
tube  as  an  axis  the  saw  and  pulley  turn, 
and  may  be  slid  endwise  by  a  collar  fitted 
round  the  centre  piece  of  the  pulley,  and 
having  two  iron  rods  (only  one  of  which 
can  be  seen  at  ^  in  the  figure),  passing 
through  holes  made  through  the  flanch 
and  puppet  b.  When  the  saw  is  drawn 
back  upon  its  central  tube,  the  end  of  the 
Utter  projects  beyond  the  teeth  of  the 
saw.  It  is  by  means  of  this  fixed  ring  or 
tube  within  the  saw,  that  the  piece  of  wood 
e  is  supported  together  during  the  opera- 
tion of  sawing,  being  pressed  forcibly 
against  it  by  a  screw  d,  acting  through  a 
^^  puppet  fixed  to  the  fhune  of  the  machine. 
<^^  At  the  end  of  this  screw  is  a  cup  or  basin 
which  applies  itself  to  the  piece  of  wood, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  vice,  one  side  being 
the  end  of  the  fixed  tube,  the  other  the  cup 
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the  eod  of  the  screv  d.  Within  the  tube  &  is  a  collar  for  supporting  a  central  axis, 
which  ia  perfecUy  cylindricaL  The  other  end  of  this  axis  (seen  at  f)  turns  in  a 
collar  of  the  fixed  puppet  e.  The  central  axis  haa  a  pulley  f,  fixed  on  it,  and  giving 
it  motion  by  a  strap  similar  to  the  other.  Close  to  the  latter  pulley  a  collar  g  is  fitted 
on  the  centre  piece  of  the  pulley,  so  as  to  slip  round  freely,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
fined to  move  endwise  with  the  pulley  and  its  collar.  This  collar  receires  the  ends 
of  the  two  iron  rods  d.  The  opposite  ends  of  these  rods  are,  as  aboye  mentioned, 
connected  by  a  similar  collar,  with  the  pulley  ▲  of  the  saw  a.  By  this  connection, 
both  the  centre  bit,  which  is  screwed  into  the  end  of  the  central  axis  f,  and  the  saw 
sliding  upon  the  fixed  tube  6,  are  brought  forward  to  the  wood  at  the  same  time,  both 
being  in  rapid  motion  by  their  respective  pulleys. 

10.  The  cooking  engine, — This  ingenious  piece  of  machinery  is  used  to  cut  the 
three  semi-circnli^  holes  which  surround  the  hole  bored  by  the  crown  saw,  so  as  to 
produce  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  disc 

11.  Face-turning  laihe.  — The  sheave  is  fixed  against  a  flat  chuck,  similar  to  that 
in  the  coakioff  engine,  except  that  the  centre  pin  instead  of  having  a  nut  is  tapped 
into  the  flat  chuck,  and  turned  by  a  screwdriver. 

A  complete  set  of  this  block  machinery  has  since  been  made,  by  Messrs.  Maudslay 
and  Field,  for  the  Spanish  Government,  from  the  original  drawings  and  models. 

Iron  blocks  and  sheaves  have  been  introduced  with  great  advantage  by  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Lenox,  and  are  used  extensively  in  the  naval  and  merchant  services.  See 
Malleable  Iron. 

BLOCK  TIN.  Metallic  tin  cast  into  a  block,  the  weight  of  which  is  now  about 
34  cwts.  Formerly,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  carry  the  blocks  of  tin  on  the  backs  of 
mules,  the  block  was  regulated  by  what  was  then  considered  to  be  a  load  for  the  mule, 
at  24  cwts.  Subsequently,  the  block  of  tin  was  increased  in  size,  and  made  as  much 
as  two  men  could  lift,  or  S  cwts.  It  was  the  custom  to  order  so  many  blocks  of  tin, 
and  the  smelter,  being  desirous  of  selling  as  much  tin  as  possible,  continued  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  block,  so  that,  although  3^  cwts.  is  the  usual  weight,  many  blocks  are 
sold  weighing  31  cwts. 

BLOOD.  (Sang,  Fr. ;  Blut^  Germ.)  The  liquid  which  circulates  in  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  animals ;  bright  red  in  the  former  and  purple  in  the  latter,  among  all  the 
tribes  whose  temperature  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
consists  —  1,  of  a  colourless  transparent  solution  of  several  substances  in  water ;  and, 
2,  of  red  undissolved  particles  diffused  through  that  solution.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  with  the  nature  and  health  of  the  animal,  being  from  1*0527  to  1*0570  at  60°  F. 
It  has  a  saline  sub-nauseous  taste,  and  a  smell  peculiar  to  each  animal  When  fresh 
drawn  from  the  vessels,  it  rapidly  coagulates  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  called  the  clot, 
cruor,  or  crassamentum,  from  which,  after  some  time,  a  pale-yellow  fluid,  passing  into 
yellowish-green,  oozes  forth,  called  the  serum.  If  the  warm  blood  be  switched  with 
a  bundle  of  twigs  as  it  flows  from  the  veins,  the  fibrine  concretes  and  forms  long 
fibres  and  knots,  while  it  retains  its  usual  appearance  in  other  respects.  The  clot 
contains  fibrine  and  colouring  matter  in  various  proportions.  Berzelius  found,  in  100 
'parts  of  the  dried  clot  of  blood,  35  parts  of  fibrine,  58  of  colouring  matter,  \'3  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  4  of  an  animal  matter  soluble  in  water,  along  with  some  salts  and  fat. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  varies  from  1'027  to  1*029.  It  forms  about  three - 
fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  blood,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  coagulates  at  157°  F.  into 
a  gelatinous  mass,  and  has  for  its  leading  constituent  albumen  to  the  amount  of  8  per 
cent  besides  fat,  potash,  soda,  and  salts  of  these  bases.  Blood  does  not  seem  to 
contain  any  gelatine. 

The  red  colouring  matter  called  hematosine  may  be  obtained  fh>m  the  cruor  by 
washing  with  cold  water  and  filtering. 

Blood  was  at  one  time  largely  employed  for  clarifying  syrup,  but  it  is  very  sparingly 
used  by  the  sugar  refiners  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  day.  It  may  be  dried  by 
evaporation  at  a  heat  of  130°  to  140°,  and  in  this  state  has  been  transported  to  the 
colooies  for  purifying  cane  juice.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  certain  adhesive  cements, 
coarse  pigments  for  protecting  walls  from  the  weather,  for  making  animal  charcoal  in 
the  Prussian-blue  works,  and,  by  an  after-process,  a  decolouring  carbon.  It  is  used 
in  some  Turkey-red  dye  works.    Blood  is  a  powerful  manure. 

Mr.  Pillans,  in  1854,  took  out  a  patent  for  the  separation  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
blood  and  also  for  drying  the  prepared  serous  matters.  He  recommends  the  blood 
(which  must  be  received  warm)  to  be  caught  in  shallow  vessels  containing  f^om  14  lbs. 
to  20  lbs.  of  blood,  to' stand  at  rest  from  two  to  six  hours  according  to  the  weather  and 
the  nature  of  the  blood ;  then  the  clot  is  separated  by  a  strainer  from  the  serous  fluid, 
and  by  means  of  cutting  knives,  or  rollers,  the  clot  is  divided  into  small  pieces ;  a 
considerable  <^uantity  of  colouring  matter  flows  with  the  serum,  which  is  to  be  set 
aside  to  deposit ;  the  clot  is  placed  on  strainers  until  the  serum  has  all  drained  away. 
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By  these  opentions  there  are  obtained  readily  from  the  blood  —  1st,  the  dot,  in  a 
comparatively  dry  state,  comprising  hematosine,  with  a  portion  of  serum  and  all  the 
fibrine ;  2nd,  a  portion  of  serum,  highly  coloured  with  hematosine ;  3rd,  the  clear 
serum. 

The  blood,  in  small  fragments,  Is  dried  on  wirework  or  trays,  at  a  less  temperature 
than  will  coagulate  the  hematosine,  so  that,  when  dry,  it  may  be  soluUe  in  water;  110^ 
to  1 15°  is  the  temperature  recommended.  The  second  or  highly  coloured  serum  can 
be  dried  by  itself  or  mixed  with  the  serum,  and  may  be  used  for  sugar  refining  and 
in  dyeiog. 

The  clear  serum  is  dried  and  ground  and  in  a  fit  state  to  be  used  as  albumen,  and 
may  be  employed  by  the  printers  of  textile  fabrics  for  fixing  ultramarine  blue  and  other 
colours,  or  as  a  substitute  for  egg  albumen,  both  in  printing  colours  and  in  refining 
liquids. 

Instead  of  drying  at  once  the  clear  serum,  it  may  be  mixed  with  )  per  cent  of  oil 
of  turpentine.  Other  vegetable  and,  particularly,  yoUtile  oils  are  also  suitable,  prefer- 
ring those  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  air ;  from  10  to  30  per  oent  of  water, 
ultramarine,  suitable  colours,  or  thickening,  may  be  added,  taking  care  that  under  no 
circumstance  is  it  to  be  exposed  to  a  heat  high  enough  to  coagulate  it  while  in  the 
drying  room. 

BLOODSTONE.  A  very  hard,  compact  variety  of  hematite  iron  ore,  which, 
when  reduced  to  a  suitable  form,  fixed  into  a  handle,  and  well  polished,  forms  the  best 
description  of  burnisher  for  producing  a  high  lustre  on  gilt  coat-buttons.  The  gold 
on  china  is  burnished  by  the  same  means. — Knight 

Bloodstone  is  a  name  also  applied  to  the  jaspery  variety  of  quartx  known  as  the 
heliotrope,  coloured  deep-green,  with  interspersed  blood-red  spots  like  drops  of  blood. 
— Dana, 
BLOWING   MACHINE.    See  Iron,  Metallurot,  Vbntu^tion. 
BLOWPIPE.    (C/ia/i(m«a«,  Fr.;  Zde&ro^,  Germ.)    Jewellers,  mineralogists,  ehe- 
mists,  enamellers,  &c.,  make  firequent  use  of  a  tube, — usually 
bent  near  the  end, — terminated  witli  a  finely  pointed  nozsle, 
for  blowing  through  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  candle,  or  gas  jet, 
m  1  and  producing  thereby  a  small  conical  flame  possessing  a 

\   w  I   very  intense  heat 

Vv  /       The  blowpipe  is  so  extremely  nsefttl  to  the  manufacturer 

^^  ^   and  to  the  miner  that  a  more  exact  description  of  the  instru- 

ment is  required.  * 

When  we  propel  a  flame  by  means  of  a  current  of  air 
blown  into  or  upon  it,  the  flame  thus  produced  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  as  possessing  different  properties  — 
that  of  reducing  under  one  condition  and  of  oxidising  under 
another. 

The  reducing  flame  is  produced  by  blowing  the  ordinary 
flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  simply  aside  by  a  weak  current  of 
air  impinging  on  its  outer  surface;  it  is  tlkerefore  unchanged 
except  in  its  direction.  Unconsumed  carbon,  at  a  white  heat, 
giving  the  yellow  colour  to  the  flame,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  substance  aids  in  its  reduction. 

The  oxidising  flams  is  formed  by  pouring  a  strong  blast 
of  air  into  the  interior  of  the  flame ;  combustion  is  thus 
thoroughly  established,  and  if  a  small  fragment  of  an  oxi- 
disable  body  is  held  just  beyond  the  point  of  the  flame,  it 
becomes  intensely  heated,  and,  being  exposed  fireely  to  the 
action  of  the  surrounding  air,  it  is  rapidly  oxidised. 

The  best  form  of  blowpipe  is  the  annexed  0*^.197),  which, 
with  the  description,  is  copied  from  Blandford^s  excellent 
translation  of  Dr.  Theodore  Scheerer's  **  Introduction  to  the 
Use  of  the  Month  Blowpipe.** 

The  tube  and  nozzle  of  the  instrument  are  usually  made 
of  German  silTer,  or  silver  with  a  platinum  point,  and  a 
trumpet-shaped  mouth-piece  of  horn  or  ivory.  Many  blow- 
pipes have  no  mouth-pieces  of  this  form,  but  are  simply 
tipped  with  ivory,  or  some  similar  material.  The  air- 
chamber  ▲  serves  in  some  degree  to  regulate  the  blast  and 
receives  the  stem,  b,  and  the  nozzle,  a,  which  are  made 
separately,  and  accurately  ground  into  it,  so  that  they  maj 
be  put  together  or  taken  apart  at  pleasure.  The  point  b  is 
best  made  of  platinum,  to  allow  of  its  being  readily  cleaned, 
and  is  of  the  form  shown  in  the  woodcut    When  the  instrument  is  used,  the  mouth- 
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piece  is  prened  against  the  lips,  or,  if  this  is  wanting,  the  end  of  the  stem  must  be 
held  between  the  lips  of  the  operator.  The  former  mode  is  far  less  wearying  than  the 
latter ;  and  whereas,  with  the  trumpet  month-piece,  it  is  easy  to  maintain  a  continued 
blast  for  five  or  ten  minates,  without  it  it  is  almost  impossible  to  s«istain  an  unbroken 
blast  of  more  than  two  or  three  minates'  duration.  While  blowing,  the  operator 
breathes  through  his  nostrils  only,  and,  using  the  epiglottis  as  a  yalve,  forces  the  air 
through  the  blowpipe  by  means  of  the  cheek  muscles. 

Some  Tears  since,  Mr.  John  Prideaux,  of  Plymouth,  printed  some  valuable  "  Sug- 
gestions for  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  by  working  miners.  Some  portions  of  this 
paper  appear  so  useful,  especially  under  circumstances  which  may  preclude  the  use  of 
superior  instruments,  &c.,  that  it  is  thought  advisable  to  transfer  them  to  these  pages. 

For  ordinary  metallurgic  assajrs,  the  common  blowpipe  does  very  welL  A  mere 
tapering  tube,  10  inches  long, )  inch  diameter  at  one  end,  and  the  opening  at  the 
other  scarcely  equal  to  admit  a  pin  of  the  smallest  kind,  the  smaller  end  curved  off  for 
1)  inch  to  a  right  angle.  A  bulb  at  the  bend,  to  contain  the  vapour  condensed  from 
the  breath,  is  useful  in  long  operations,  but  may  generally  be  dispensed  with.  In 
selecting  the  blowpipe,  the  small  aperture  should  be  chosen  perfectly  round  and 
smooth,  otherwise  it  will  not  command  a  good  flame. 

A  common  candle,  such  as  the  miner  employs  under  ground,  answers  very  well  for 
the  flame. 

To  support  the  subject  of  assay,  or  *'  the  assay,"  as  it  has  been  happily  denomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Children,  two  different  materials  are  requisite,  according  as  we  wish  to 
calcine  or  reduce  it.  For  the  latter  purpose,  nothing  is  so  good  as  charcoal ;  but  that 
from  oak  is  less  eligible,  both  fh>m  its  inferior  combustibility  and  from  its  containing 
iron,  than  that  from  alder,  willow,  or  other  light  woods. 

For  calcination,  a  very  convenient  support,  where  platinum  wire  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, IS  white-baked  pipeclay  or  china  clay,  selecting  such  as  will  not  fuse  nor  become 
coloured  by  roasting  with  borax. 

These  supports  are  conveniently  formed  by  a  process  of  Mr.  Tennant  The  clay 
is  to  be  beaten  to  a  smooth  stiff  body;  then  a  thin  cake  of  it,  bein^  placed  between  a 
fold  of  writing  paper,  it  is  to  be  beaten  out  with  a  mallet  to  the  thickness  of  a  wafer, 
and  cut,  paper  and  all,  into  squares  of  iths  inch  diameter,  or  triangles  about  the  same 
sixe.  These  are  to  be  put  in  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  heated  gently  till  dry, 
then  baked  till  the  paper  is  burnt  away,  and  the  clay  left  perfectly  white.  They 
should  be  baked  in  a  clear  fire,  to  keep  out  coal  dust  and  smoke  as  much  as  possible, 
as  either  of  these  adhering  to  the  clay  plates  would  colour  the  borax  in  roasting.  A 
small  fragment  of  the  bowl  of  a  new  tobacco-pipe  will  serve  instead  in  the  absence  of 
a  more  convenient  material. 

A  simple  pair  of  forceps  (JtgA9S),  to  move  and  to  take  up  the  hot  assay,  may  be  made 
of  a  slip  of  stiff  tinplate,  8  inches  long,  }  inch  wide  in  the  middle,  and  ^th  inch  at  the 
ends.    The  tin  being  rubbed  off  the  points  on  a  198 

rough  whetstone,  the  slip  is  to  be  bent  until  they 

approach  each  other  within  4  an  inch  and  the  two  ^11  > 

sides  are  parallel;  Aus  there  will  be  spring  enough  l||i 

in  the  forceps  to  open  and  let  go  the  assay  when  ^i ^ 

not  compressed  upon  it  by  the  finger  and  thumb. 

A  magnetic  needle,  very  desirable  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  iron,  is  easily  made 
of  the  requisite  delicacy  where  a  magnet  is  accessible.  A  bit  of  thin  steel  wire,  or  a 
long  fine  stocking-needle,  having  \  inch  cut  off  at  the  point,  is  to  be  heated  in  the 
middle  that  it  may  be  slightly  bent  there  (fig  199).  While  hot,  a  bit  of  sealing  wax 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  centre,  and  the  point  which  had  199 

been  cut  off,  being  heated  at  the  thick  end,  is  to  be  fixed  1 

in  the  sealmg  wax,  so  that  the  sharp  end  may  serve  as  a    ^ — --^...^ 
pivot,  descending  about  1th  inch  below  the  centre,  taking  "^""^^^     ^^^  "^ 

care  that  the  ends  of  the  needle  fall  enough  below  the  rv::;' 

pivot,  to  prevent  it  overturning.   It  must  be  magnetised,  L==3 

by  sliding  one  end  of  a  magnet  half  a  do2en  or  more  times  from  the  centre  to  one  t^nd 
of  the  needle,  and  the  other  end  a  similar  number  of  times  from  the  centre  of  the 
needle  to  its  other  end.  A  small  brass  thimble  (not  capped  with  iron)  will  do  for  for 
the  support^  the  point  of  the  pivot  being  placed  in  one  of  the  indentations  near  the 
centre  of  the  tap,  when,  if  well  balanced,  it  will  turn  until  it  settles  north  and  south. 
If  one  side  preponderate,  it  must  be  nipped  until  the  balance  be  restored. 

A  black  gun-fiint  is  also  occasionally  used  to  rub  the  metallic  globules  (first  attached, 
whilst  warm,  to  a  bit  of  sealing  wax),  and  ascertain  the  colour  of  the  streak  which 
they  give.  Thus  minute  particles  of  gold,  copper,  silver,  &c.,  are  readily  discriminated. 
A  little  refined  borax  and  carbonate  of  soda,  both  in  powder,  will  complete  the 
requisites. 
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Having  collected  these  materials,  the  next  object  for  the  operator  is  to  acquire  the 
faculty  of  keeping  up  an  nnintermitted  blast  through  the  pipe  whilst  breathing  freely 
through  the  nose. 

A  Tcry  sensitiye  and,  for  most  purposes,  sufficiently  delicate  balance  (Jig.  200) 
-was  also  devised  by  Mr.  Frideauz,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description: — 

200 
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The  common  marsh  reed,  growing  generally  in  damp  places  throughout  the  king- 
dom, will  yield  straight  joints,  from  8  to  12,  or  more,  inches  long;  an  8-inch  joint 
will  serve,  but  the  longer  the  better.  This  joint  is  to  be  split  down  its  whole  length, 
so  as  to  form  a  trough,  say  \  inch  wide  in  the  middle,  narrowed  away  to  |rd  inch  at 
the  ends.  A  narrow  slip  of  writing  paper,  the  thinner  the  better  (bank  post  is  very 
convenient  for  the  purpose),  and  as  long  as  the  reed  trough,  is  to  be  stuck  with  common 
paste  on  the  face  of  a  carpenter's  rule,  or,  in  preference,  that  of  an  exciseman,— as  the 
inches  are  divided  into  tenths  instead  of  eighths  \ — ^in  either  case  observing  that  the 
divisions  of  the  inch  on  the  rule  be  left  uncovered  by  the  paper.  When  it  is  dry, 
lines  must  be  drawn  the  whole  len^h  of  it,  Ith  inch  apart,  to  mark  out  a  stripe  )th 
inch  wide.  Upon  this  stripe  the  divisions  of  the  inch  are  to  be  ruled  off  by  means  of 
a  small  square. 

The  centre  division  being  marked  0,  it  is  to  be  numbered  at  every  fourth  line  to  the 
ends.  Thus  the  fourth  from  the  centre  on  each  side  will  be  10 ;  the  eighth,  20 ;  the 
twelfth,  30;  the  sixteenth,  40,  &c;  and  a  slip  of  10  inches  long,  graduated  into 
tenths  of  an  inch,  will  have  on  each  arm  50  lines,  or  125  degrees,  divided  by  these 
lines  into  quarters.  While  the  lines  and  numbers  are  drying,  tfu  exact  centre  of  the 
reed-trough  may  be  ascertained,  and  marked  right  across,  by  spots  on  the  two  edges. 
A  line  of  gum  water,  full  )th  inch  wide,  is  then  laid  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  along  the 
hollow,  and  the  paper  being  stripped  from  the  rule  (which  it  leaves  easily),  the  gra- 
duated stripe  is  cut  out  with  scissors,  and  laid  in  the  trough,  with  the  line  0  exactly  in 
the  centre.  Being  pressed  to  the  gummed  reed,  by  passing  the  round  end  of  a  quiU 
along  it,  it  graduates  the  trough  from  the  centre  to  each  end.  This  graduation  is  very 
true,  if  well  managed,  as  the  paper  does  not  stretch  with  the  gum  water  after  being 
laid  on  the  rule  with  the  paste. 

A  very  fine  needle  is  next  to  be  procured  (those  called  ^a<f>needles  are  the  finest) 
and  passed  through  a  slip  of  cork  the  width  of  the  centre  of  the  trough,  about  jth  inch 
square,  (th  thick.  It  should  be  passed  through  with  care,  so  as  to  be  quite  straight. 
The  cork  should  then  be  cut  until  one  end  of  it  fits  into  the  trough,  so  that  the  needle 
shall  bear  on  the  edges  exactly  in  the  spots  that  mark  the  centre,  as  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  the  needle  and  the  trough  be  exactly  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  The 
cork  is  now  to  be  fixed  in  its  place  with  gum  water,  and,  when  fast  dry,  to  be  soldered 
down  on  each  side  with  a  small  portion  of  any  soft  resinous  cement,  on  the  point  of  a 
wire  or  knitting  needle;  a  little  cement  being  also  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
edges  of  the  cork  where  the  needle  goes  through,  to  give  it  firmness,  the  beam  is 
finished.  It  may  be  balanced  by  paring  the  edges  on  the  heaviest  side:  but  accurate 
adjustment  is  needless,  as  it  is  subject  to  vary  with  the  dampness  or  the  dryness  of  the  air. 

The  support  on  which  it  plays  is  a  bit  of  tin  plate  (or,  in  preference,  brass  plate)* 
IJjths  inch  long,  and  1  inch  wide.  The  two  ends  are  turned  up  square  2thfi  of  an  inch, 
giving  a  base  of  {ths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  two  upright  sides  }ths  high.  The  upper  edges 
are  then  rubbed  down  smooth  and  square  upon  a  Turkey  stone,  letting  both  edges  bear 
on  the  stone  together  that  they  may  exactly  correspond.  For  use,  the  beam  is  placed 
evenly  in  the  support,  with  the  ne^e  resting  across  the  edges.  Being  brought  to  an 
exact  balance  by  a  bit  of  writing  paper,  or  any  other  substance,  placed  on  the  lighter 
side,  and  moved  toward  the  end  until  the  equilibrium  is  produced,  it  will  turn  with  ex- 
treme delicacy,  a  bit  of  horsehair,  (th  inch  long  being  sufficient  to  brmg  it  down  fteely. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  such  instrument  as  this  is  recommended  as  in  any 
way  substituting  the  beautiful  balances  which  are  constructed  for  the  chemist,  and 
othera  requiring  to  weigh  with  great  accuracy.  The  object  is  merely  to  show  the 
miner  a  method  by  which  he  may  construct  for  himself  a  balance  which  shall  be  suf- 
ficiently accurate  for  such  blowpipe  investigations  as  it  may  be  important  for  him  to 
l^rn  to  perform  for  himself.  If  the  suggestions  of  the  chemist  who  devised  the 
above  balance  had  been  carried  out,  much  valuable  mineral  matter  which  has  been 
lost  might  have  been  turned  to  profitable  account. 
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The  blowpipe  is  largely  ued  in  mannikctareB,  as  in  soldering,  in  hardening  and 
tempering  small  tools,  in  glass-blowing,  and  in  enamelling.  In  many  cases  the  blow- 
pipes are  nsed  in  the  mouth,  bnt  frequently  they  are  supplied  with  air  from  a  bellows 
moyed  by  the  foot,  by  Tessels  in  which  air  is  condens^,  or  by  means  of  pneumatic 
apparatus. 

Many  blowpipes  have  been  invented  for  the  emplo^ent  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
by  the  combustion  of  which  the  most  intense  heat  which  we  can  produce  is  obtained. 
Professor  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  to  employ  this  kind  of  blowpipe,  when 
he  was  speedily  followed  by  Clark,  Gurney,  Leeson,  and  others.  The  blowpipe,  fed 
with  hydrogen,  is  employed  in  many  soldering  processes  with  much  advantage. 

The  general  form  of  the  **  workshop  blowpipe  "  is  that  of  a  tube  open  at  one  end, 
and  supported  on  trunnions  in  a  wooden  pedestal,  so  that  it  may  be  pointed  vertically, 
horizontally,  or  at  any  angle  as  desired.  Common  street  gas  is  supplied  through 
one  hollow  trunnion,  and  it  escapes  throogh  an  annular  opening,  while  common  air  is 
admitted  through  the  other  trunnion,  which  is  also  hollow,  and  is  discharffed  in  the 
centre  of  the  hydrogen  through  a  central  conical  tube ;  the  magnitude  and  intensity 
of  the  fame  being  determined  by  the  relative  quantities  of  gas  and  air,  and  by  the 
greater  or  less  protrusion  of  the  inner  cone,  by  which  the  annular  space  for  the 
hydrogen  is  contracted  in  any  required  degree. — Holtzapffd* 

BLUE  COPPERAS,  or  BLUE  STONE.  The  commercial  or  common  names  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper.    See  Copper. 

BLUE  JOHN.  A  beautiful  variety  of  fluor  spar,  found  at  Tray  Cliff,  near 
CasUeton,  Derbyshire,  from  which  vases  and  other  ornamental  articles  are  wrought. 
See  F1.U0R  Spab. 

BLUE  PIGMENTS.  Several  metallic  compounds  possess  a  blue  colour,  especially 
those  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  molybdenum.  The  blaes  of  vegetable  origin,  in  common 
use,  are  indigo,  litmus,  and  blue  cakes.  The  blue  pigments  of  a  metallic  nature  found 
in  commerce  are  the  following: — Prussian  bine;  sesqui-ferrocyanide  of  iron,  called 
9}so  Berlin  htue; — movntain  Afiftf,  a  carbonate  of  copper  mixed  with  more  or  less  earthy 
matter; — Bremen  blue,  or  verditer,  a  greenish- blue  colour  obtained  from  copper  mixed 
with  chalk  or  lime  *, — iron  6/«e,  phosphate  of  iron,  but  little  employed  ;  cobalt  blue,  a 
colour  obtained  by  calcining  a  salt  of  cobalt  with  alumina  or  oxide  of  tin ;  smalt,  a 
glass  coloured  with  cobalt  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder ; — charcoal  blue,  a  deep  shade 
obtained  by  triturating  carbonised  vine  stalks  with  an  equal  weight  of  potash  in  a 
crucible  till  the  mixture  ceases  to  swell,  then  pouring  it  upon  a  slab,  putting  it  into 
water,  and  saturating  the  alkali  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquor  becomes  blue,  and 
lets  fall  a  dark  blue  precipitate,  which  becomes  of  a  brilliant  blue  colour  when 
heated. 

Molybdenum  blue  is  a  combination  of  this  metal  and  oxide  of  tin,  or  phosphate  of 
lim&  It  is  employed  both  as  a  paint  and  an  enamel  colour.  A  blue  may  also  be 
obtained  by  putting  into  molybdic  acid  (made  by  digesting  salphuret  of  molybdenum 
with  nitric  acid),  some  filings  of  tin,  and  a  little  muriatic  acid.  The  tin  deoxidises 
the  molybdic  acid  to  a  certain  degree,  and  converts  it  into  the  molybdous,  which,  when 
evaporated  and  heated  with  alumina  recently  precipitated,  forms  this  blue  pigment 

Ultramarine  is  a  beautiful  blue  pigment  (which  see). 

Tumbults  and  Chinese  blues  are  both  double  cyanides  of  iron. 

King's  blue, — A  carbonate  of  cobalt. 

Saxon  blue, — A  solution  of  indigo  in  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid.    See  Colours. 

BLUE  VITRIOL.  Sulphate  of  copper.  When  found  in  nature,  it  is  due  entirely 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphides  of  copper,  especially  of  the  yellow  copper 
pyrites,  which  are  liable  to  this  change  when  placed  under  Uie  influence  of  moist  air, 
or  of  water  containing  air.    See  Copper. 

BOGHEAD  COAL,  and  other  Broum  Cannel  Coals.  The  brown  cannels  are 
chiefly  confined  to  Scotland,  and  have  been  wrought,  with  the  exception  of  the  cele- 
brated Boghead,  for  the  last  thirty  years.  They  are  found  at  Boghead,  near  Bath- 
gate ;  Rocksoles,  near  Airdrie ;  Pimie,  or  Methill ;  Capeldrea,  Kirkness,  and  Wemyss, 
in  Fife.  The  first  named  coal,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  dispute  as  to  its 
nature,  has  only  been  in  the  market  eight  years.  It  is  considered  the  most  valuable 
coal  hitherto  discovered  for  gas-  and  oil-making  purposes ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
middle  portion  of  the  Pimie,  or  Methill,  seam,  which  has  been  unnoticed  for  thirty 
years,  is  nearly  as  valuable  for  both  purposes. 

Boghead.  Amorphous ;  fracture  subconchoidal,  compact,  containing  impressions 
of  the  stems  of  Sigillaria,  and  its  roots  (Stigmarice)^  with  rootlets  traversing  the  mass. 
Colour,  clove-brown,  streak  yellow,  wiUiout  lustre;  a  non-electric;  takes  fire  easily, 
splits,  bnt  does  not  fuse,  and  burns  with  an  empyreumatic  odour,  giving  out  much 
smoke,  and  leaving  a  considerable  amount  of  white  arh.  H  25.  Specific  gravity, 
1-200. 
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AccordiDg  to  Dr.  Stenhonse,  F.RS.,  its  compoflition  is: — 

Carbon  --- -  65'r2 

Hydrogen 9-03 

Nitrogen 072 

Oxygen 478 

Ash 19-75 

100-00 
Dr.  Stenhoose's  analysis  of  the  ash  of  Boghead  coal»  from  three  analyses,  was  as 
foUoffs: — 

Silica      ---------    58*31 

Alumina 38'65 

Sesquioxide  of  iron  -------      7*00 

Potash 0-84 

Soda 0-41 

Lime  and  solpharic  acid  ------    traces. 

Dr.  Andrew  Fyfe,  F.R.S.E.,  on  analysis,  found  that  the  coal  yielded,  from  a  picked 
specimen,  70  per  cent  of  volaUIe  matter,  and  30  per  cent  of  coke  and  ash.  From  a 
ton  he  obtained  14*880  cnbic  feet  of  gas,  the  illnminating  power  of  which  was  deter- 
mined by  the  use  of  the  Bunsen  photometer,  the  gas  being  consumed  by  argands 
burning  from  ^to^  feet  per  hour,  according  to  circumstances.  The  candle  referred 
to  was  a  spermaceti  candle,  burning  140  grains  per  hour. 


Cubic  Feet  of 

Gm  per  Ton  of 

CoiU. 

SpeclBc 
Gravity. 

Condensation 
by  Chlorine 
in  100  Part*. 

DarabiUtj  1  foot 
burns. 

lUumtnatlng 
Power  1  foot » 
Light  of  Candles. 

Pounds  of  Coke 

per  Ton  of 

Coal. 

14-880 

•802 

27 

Min.    Sec. 
88     25 

7-72 

760 

The  Fimie  or  Methill  brown  cannel,  on  analysis,  giyes  the  following  results : — 
Specific  gravity         -----       1-126 

Gas  per  ton 13,500  fe«t 

Illuminating  power    -----  28  candles 

Coke  and  ash    ----..  36  per  cent 

Hydro-carbons  condensed  by  bromine         -  20        „ 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen       -        -        -        .  i      » 

Carbonic  acid    ------  ^f>» 

Carbonic  oxide  ------  ^1      «> 

Volatile  matter  in  coal       -        .        -        .  65        „ 

Specific  gravity  of  gas        -        -        -        -        •700 

The  Boghead  coal  occurs  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Scotch  coal  field;  in  about  the 
position  of  the  "  slaty  band  "  of  ironstone,  its  range  is  not  more  than  3  or  4  miles  in  the 
lands  of  Torbane,  Inchcross,  Boghead,  Capper's,  and  Bathvale,  near  Bathgate,  in  the 
county  of  Linlithgow.     In  thickness  it  varies  from  I  to  30  inches,  and  at  the  present 
consumption,  say  from  80,000  to  100,000  tons  per  annum,  it  cannot  last  many  years. 

The  following  section  of  a  pit  at  Torbane  shows  that  the  cannel  occurs  in  ordinary 
coal  measures,  and  under  circumstances  common  to  beds  of  coal : — 

Ft.     In. 
Boghead  house  coal       ----..27 

Arenaceous  shale  -        -        -        -        -        -60 

Slaty  sandstone  -  --....07 

Shale  and  ironstone,  containing  remains  of  plants 

and  shells  -        -        -        .        -        .        .        -0     10 
Cement  stone  (impure  ironstone)    -        -        -        -    0      4 

Boghead  cannel    ---.-..19 
Fire  clay,  full  of  SHgmaruB    -        -        -        -        -    0      5 

Coal  (common)  --.--..06 
Black  shale  ---'v----0      0| 

Coal 01 

Shale 0      01 

Coal 004 

Fireclay Oil 

Hard  shale 03 

Thin  laminie  of  coal  and  shale  -  -  -  -  0  3.1 
Common  coal  ---.-..06 
Fire  clay      -------        -oo 
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One  of  the  eliief  ehaneten  of  this  cumd  U  ite  indectraetibility  ander  atmospheric 
agencies ;  Ibr  whether  it  is  taken  from  the  mine  at  a  depth  of  fifty  fkthoms,  or  at  the 
outcrop,  its  gaa-  and  oil-yielding  properties  are  the  same.  Eyen  a  piece  of  the 
mineral  taken  oat  of  the  drift  deposits,  where  it  had  most  probably  lain  for  thousands 
of  years,  appears  to  be  jost  the  same  in  quality  as  if  it  had  been  bat  lately  raised  from 
the  mine 

In  the  earth  the  seam  lies  parallel  to  its  roof  and  floor,  like  other  beds  of  coal;  and 
it  is  traversed  by  the  usual  vertical  joints,  dividing  it  into  the  irregular  cubes  which 
so  generally  characterise  beds  of  cannel.  The  roof  lying  above  the  cement  stone 
contains  remains  of  CalamiUs ;  and  the  ironstone  nodules,  fossil  shells  dT  the  genus 
Unw,  The  floor  of  the  mine  contains  StigmaruB ;  and  the  coal  itself  affords  more 
upright  stems  of  SigiUariaf  and  its  roots  (^StigmaritB)  and  their  radicles,  running 
through  the  seam  to  a  considerable  distance,  than  the  minority  of  coals  show.  In  these 
respects  it  entirely  resembles  the  Fimie  or  Methill  seam.  Most  cannels  ^ord 
remains  of  fish ;  but  in  Bog^head  no  traces  of  these  fossils  have  yet  been  met  with, 
although  they  bave  been  diligently  sought  after. 

The  roots  in  the  floors,  and  the  upright  stems  of  trees  in  the  seam  itself;  appear  to 
show  that  the  vegetable  matter  now  forming  the  coal  grew  on  the  spot  where  it  is 
found.  If  the  mangroves  and  other  aquatic  plants,  at  the  present  day  found  growing  in 
the  black  vegetable  mud  of  the  marine  swamps  of  Brass  town,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
were  quietly  submerged  and  covered  up  with  clay  and  silt,  we  should  have  a  good 
illustration  of  the  formation  of  a  bed  of  carbonaceous  matter  showing  no  structure, 
mingled  with  stems  and  roots  of  trees  showing  structure,  which  is  the  case  of  Bog- 
head coal,  ihe  structure  being  only  detected  in  those  parts  showing  evidence  of  stems 
and  roots,  and  not  in  the  matrix  in  which  those  fossils  are  contained. 

The  chemical  changes  by  which  vegetable  matter  has  been  converted  into  Boghead 
cannel  will  not  be  here  dwelt  on;  but  the  chief  peculiarity  about  the  seam  is  its  close 
and  compact  roof,  composed  of  cement-stone,  and  shale.  This  is  perfectly'  water  and 
air  tight,  so  much  so  that,  although  the  mine  is  troubled  with  a  great  quantity  of  water, 
it  all  comes  through  the  floor,  and  not  the  roof.  This  tight  covering  of  the  coal  has 
doubtless  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  decomposing  vegetable  matter  after 
the  latter  had  been  submerged.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  above  tiie  Pimie  or 
Methill  seam, — ^the  coal  nearest  approaching  Boghead, — a  similar  bed  of  impure  iron* 
stone  occurs. 

Away  from  whin  dykes  which  traverse  the  coal  field,  there  are  no  appearances  of 
the  action  of  an  elevated  temperature,  either  upon  the  coal  or  its  adjoining  strata,  to 
give  any  sanction  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  cannel  has  resulted  from  the  partial 
decomposition  of  a  substratum  of  coal  by  the  heat  of  underlying  trap,  the  volatile 
matters  having  been  retained  in  what  has  probably  been  a  bed  of  shale.  First,  it  must 
be  understood  that  Boghead  cannel,  even  when  treated  with  boiling  naphtha,  affords 
scarcely  a  trace  of  bitumen  j  and,  secondly,  when  the  seam  of  coal  is  examined  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  whin  dyke,  where  heat  has  evidently  acted  on  it,  it  is  found 
nothing  like  cannel,  but  as  a  soft  sticky  substance,  of  a  brown  colour,  resembling  burnt 
Indian-rubber.  Besides  these  facts,  Uie  seams  of  coal  and  their  accompanying  strata, 
both  above  and  below  the  cannel,  show  no  signs  of  the  action  of  heat,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  exhibit  every  appearance  of  having  been  deposited  in  the  usual  way,  and 
of  remaining  without  undergoing  any  particular  alteration. — E.  W.  B.    See  Coals. 

BOGHEAD  NAPHTHA  («yii.  Bathgate  naphtha),  naphtha  fW>m  the  Boghead 
coal.    See  Nafbtha,  Boghsad. 

BOO  IRON  ORE  is  an  example  of  the  recent  formation  of  an  ore  of  iron,  arisins 
fh>m  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  containing  iron,  by  the  action  of  water  charged  with 
carbonic  acid.  The  production  of  this  ore  of  iron  in  the  present  epoch,  explains  to 
us  many  of  the  conditions  under  which  some  of  the  more  ancient  beds  of  iron  ore 
have  been  produced. 

Bog-iron  ore  is  common  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland  and  other  places. 

The  iron  manufactured  from  bo^-iron  ore  is  what  is  called  **cold  short,**  from  the 
presence  of  phosphorus ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  employed  in  the  manufkcture  of 
wire,  or  of  sheet  iron ;  but,  firom  the  fluidity  of  the  metal,  it  is  valuable  for 
casting. 

It  varies  much  in  composition,  some  specimens  giving  20  and  others  70  per  cent  of 
the  peroxide  of  iron.  Protoxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  manganese  are  often  present ; 
and  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  and  organic  matter  have  been  detected. 
See  Ibon. 

BOG  MANGANESE.  Wad,  or  earthy  manganese.  A  Derbyshire  variety  gave 
the  following  results :— - 
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Red  oxide  of  manganese           .....  38*59 

Red  oxide  of  iron    -.---.--  52-34 

Baryta 6-4 

Water 10-29 

Silica 2-74 


109-36 
This  might  reasonably  be  called  a  bog-iron  ore. 

BOILER.    See  Steam  Boiler. 

BOLE.  A  kind  of  clay,  often  highly  coloured  by  iron.  It  nsnally  consists  of 
silica,  alumina,  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia.  It  is  not  a  well-defined  mineral,  and,  con- 
sequently, many  substances  are  described  by  mineralogists  as  bole. 

Armenian  bJe^'w  of  a  bright  red  colour.  This  is  frequently  employed  as  a  denti- 
frice, and  in  some  cases  it  is  administered  medicinally. 

JBole  of  Blois  is  yellow,  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  and  effervesces  with  acids. 

Bohemian  bole  is  a  yellowish  red. 

French  bole  is  of  a  pale  red,  with  fVeqnent  streaks  of  yellow. 

Lemnian  bole  and  Silisean  bole  are,  in  most  respects,  simUar  to  the  aboye-named 
yarieties. 

The  following  analyses  are  by  C.  Von  Haner. 

Capo  di  Boye — Silica,  4564 ;  alumina,  29*33 ;  peroxide  of  iron,  8*88  ;  limp,  0*60 ; 
magnesia,  a  trace  ;  water,  14*27  «■  98*72. 

New  Holland — Silica,  38-22;  alumina,  31,00;  peroxide  of  iron,  11*00;  lime,  a 
trace;  magnesia,  a  trace  ;  water,  18*81  «=  99*03. 

BOLOGNIAN  STONE.  A  sulphate  of  barytes,  found  in  roundish  masses,  which 
phosphoresces  when,  after  calcination,  it  is  exposed  to  the  solar  rays. 

BOMBAZINE.  A  worsted  stuff  mixed  with  silk ;  it  is  a  twilled  fabric  of  which 
the  warp  is  silk  and  the  weft  worsted. 

BOMBYX  MORL  The  moth  to  which  the  silkworm  turns.  This  species  was  ori- 
ginally brought  from  China.  In  this  country  the  eggs  of  this  moth  are  hatched  early 
in  May.  The  caterpillar  (silkworm)  is  at  first  of  a  dark  colour  ;  but  gradually,  as 
with  all  other  caterpillars,  it  becomes  lighter  coloured.  This  worm  is  about  eight  weeks 
in  arriving  at  maturity,  during  which  time  it  frequently  changes  its  colour.  When  full 
grown,  the  silkworm  commences  spinning  its  web  in  some  convenient  place.  The 
silkworm  continues  drawing  its  thread  from  various  points,  and  attaching  it  to  others: 
it  follows,  therefore,  that  after  a  time  the  body  becomes,  in  a  great  measure,  enclosed 
in  the  thread.  The  work  is  then  continued  fh>m  one  tluread  to  another,  the  silkworm 
moving  its  head  and  spinning  in  a  zigzag  way,  bending  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
back  to  spin  in  all  directions  within  reach,  and  shifting  the  body  only  to  cover  with 
silk  the  part  which  was  beneath  it.  As  the  silkworm  spins  its  web  by  thus  bending 
the  fore  part  of  the  body  back,  and  moves  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  in  such  a  way 
only  as  to  enable  it  to  reach  the  &rther  back  with  the  fore  part,  it  follows  that  it 
encloses  itself  in  a  cocoon  much  shorter  than  its  own  body  ;  for  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning, the  whole  is  continued  with  the  body  in  a  bent  position.  During  the  time  of 
spinning  the  cocoon,  the  silkworm  decreases  in  length  very  considerably  ;  and  after 
it  is  completed  it  is  not  half  its  original  length ;  at  this  time  it  becomes  quite  torpid, 
soon  changes  its  skin,  and  appears  m  the  form  of  a  chrysalis.  The  time  required  to 
complete  the  cocoon  is  five  days.  In  the  chrysalis  state  the  animal  remains  fh>m  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks ;  it  then  bursts  its  case,  and  comes  forth  in  the  imago  state, 
the  moth  having  previously  dissolved  a  portion  of  the  cocoon  by  means  of  a  fluid 
which  it  ejects. — Penny  Magazine, 

On  the  29th  January,  1858,  Mr.  Secretary  Labouchere  laid  before  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  a  despatch  from  the  Governor  of  Malta,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bombyx  Cynthia  silkworm.  This  is  so  interesting  and  important,  that  the  despatch  is 
given  entiro : — 

"Palace,  Valetta,  Dec.  22,  1857. 

"  Sir, — In  1 854, 1  made  several  reports  on  the  Bombyx  Cynthia  silkworm,  which 
feeds  on  the  castor-oil  plant,  for  Ae  information  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  had  been 
introduced  into  Malta  from  India,  in  that  year,  and  appeared  both  hardy  and  wonder- 
fully prolific  ;  yet  it  failed  in  Malta  in  1855. 

**  2.  I  had,  however,  previously  distributed  a  great  number  of  eggs,  by  sending 
them  to  Italy,  France,  and  Algeria ;  and  I  contrived  to  watch  the  accounts  of  the 
trials  made  in  those  countries.  I  found  that  it  had  spread  there,  and  had  been  carried 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  was  creating  considerable  interest  wherever  it  had  been 
tried. 

'*  3.  I  was,  therefore,  induced  to  ro-introduce  it  into  Malta.  At  the  end  of  July 
last,  I  received  a  few  eggs  by  post,  in  a  quill,  from  Paris ;  and  these  have  multiplied 
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in  an  extraordinary  manner,  bo  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  have  them  counted.  Tbe 
temperature  of  the  winter  season,  now  December,  seems,  however,  to  be  affecting 
them,  oven  in  Malta,  inasmuch  as  they  grow  more  slowly  than  they  did  in  the  summer ; 
but,  neyertheless,  they  appear  healthy. 

"  4.  A  very  interesting  paper,  on  the  progress  making  in  different  countries  in 
rearing  the  Bombyx  C^thia,  will  be  found  in  the  last  number  of  the  papers  of  the 
French  Societe  d' Acclimation.  This  paper  is  by  the  able  President  of  that  society, 
M.  Geoffroy  S^nt  Hilaire. 

"5.  I  had,  in  1854,  successfully  sent  the  insect  to  the  West  Indies.  The  French 
Society  have  sent  it  to  Brazil,  to  the  Southern  United  States,  and  into  Egypt  It  is 
being  mtroduced  into  Germany,  and  we  are  now  sending  more  eggs  and  worms  from 
Malta  to  Sicily. 

**  6.  Experiments  are  making  in  France  on  spinning  the  silk,  which  is  foond  to  be 
Tery  fine,  very  strong,  and  to  take  dyes  well.  In  France  the  cocoons  are  corded,  and 
a^rwards  spun,  as  in  Malta.  It  is  said  that  tbe  chrysalis,  on  extricating  itself  from 
the  cocoon  and  becoming  a  moth,  does  not,  as  was  supposed,  cut  the  thr^ ;  and  the 
French  have  partially  succeeded  in  unwinding  the  cocoons. 

"  7.  The  great  interest  I  find  taken  in  other  countries  in  the  attempts  making  to 
naturalise  the  Bombyx  QptthicLy  has  induced  me  to  report  to  you  its  re-introduction 
into  Malta,  with  the  yiew  of  begging  you  to  make  this  known  to  the  Society  of  Arts. 
I  inclose  an  extract  from  my  despatch,  dated  7th  of  July,  1855,  which  explains  the 
manner  in  which  I  successfully  sent  the  insect  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  it  may  be  easily  conveyed  from  any  one  country  to  another.  It  may  be 
found  difficult  to  preserve  the  silkworm  throughout  the  winter  season,  as  well  as  dif- 
ficult to  grow  the  Ricintu^  its  proper  food,  in  the  climate  of  Europe.  The  proper 
climate  for  the  Bombyx  Cynthia  is  within,  or  on  the  borders  of,  the  tropics.  But  the 
attempts  now  making  ought  not  to  be  the  less  encouraged  on  that  account,  for  they 
are  producing  a  new  raw  material  for  thread  uid  clothing  within  reach  of  men  of 
skill  and  science;  and  127,000  cocoons  have  recently  been  sent  fi-om  Algeria  to 
be  manufactured  in  Alsace. 

**  8.  The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  Bombyx  Cynthia  multiply,  together 
with  the  abundance  of  food  for  them  produced  without  culture  in  warm  climates, 
renders  the  study  of  the  habits  of  this  insect,  and  the  nature  of  its  cocoons,  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

"  9.  I  send  herewith  a  small  sample  of  the  cloth  made  firom  the  worms  reared  in 
Malta. 

*<  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  WiLUAM  Reid,  Governor.** 

Additional  mformation  on  the  Bombyx  Cynthia^  or  Eria  Silkworm,  will  be  found  in 
the  **  Society  of  Arts  Journal "  of  June  4th,  1858. 

Mr.  Wells,  writing  from  Grenada,  in  the  West  Indies,  says,  of  these  silkworms 
forwarded  to  him  by  Sir  William  Reid:— "I  have  the  eighth  generation  of  worms 
now  hatching,  having  had  seven  crops  of  cocoons  within  the  year.  These  worms 
multiply  one  hundredfold  in  each  generation ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being 
easily  fed  to  any  amount**  TTiey  are  fed  on  the  castor-oil  plant,  Ricinus  communis^ 
which  grows  rapidly,  can  be  cultivated  without  much  expense,  and  yields  a  good 
return  in  its  very  abimdant  seeds.    See  Silk. 

BON-BON&  Comfits  and  other  sweetmeats  of  various  descriptions  pass  nnder 
this  name.  A  large  quantity  is  regularly  imported  from  France  into  this  country, 
and,  from  its  usually  superior  quality,  it  is  much  in  request  The  manufacture  of 
sweetmeats,  confectionary,  &c.,  does  not  enter  so  far  into  the  plan  of  this  work  as  to 
warrant  our  giving  any  special  detail  of  the  various  processes  employed ;  a  general 
notice  will  however  be  found  nnder  the  head  of  Confectionart. 

Liqueur  Bon-bons  are  made  in  the  following  manner.  A  symp  evaporated  to  the 
proper  consistence  is  made,  and  some  alcoholic  liqueur  is  added  to  it  Plaster  of 
Paris  models  of  the  required  form  are  made ;  and  these  are  employed,  several  being 
fastened  to  a  rod,  for  the  purpose  of  making  moulds  in  powdered  starch,  filling 
shallow  trays.  The  symp  is  then,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  poured  into  these  moulds, 
and  there  being  a  powerful  repulsion  between  the  starch  and  the  alcoholic  syrup,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  fiuid  assumes  a  spherical  form  ;  then  some  starch  is  sifted  over 
the  su^ce,  and  the  mould  is  placed  in  a  warm  closet  Crystallisation  commences 
on  the  outside  of  the  bon-bon,  forming  a  cmst  inclosing  the  syrup,  which  constantly 
gives  up  sugar  to  the  crystallising  crust  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  firm  to  admit  of 
being  removed.  A  man  and  two  boys  will  make  three  hundredweights  of  bon-bons 
in  a  day. 

CrystaUised  Bon-bons  are  prepared  by  putting  them  with  a  strong  syrup  contained 
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in  shallow  dishei,  placed  on  shelves  in  the  drjring  chamber,  pieces  of  Imen  being 
stretched  over  the  sarfaoe,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  cmst  upon  the  surfiice  of  the 
fluid.  In  two  or  three  days  the  bon-bons  are  covered  with  crystals  of  sugar ;  the 
syrap  is  then  drained  off,  and  the  comfits  dried. 

Painted  Boti'botu, — Bon-bons  are  painted  by  being  first  covered  with  a  layer  of 
glazing ;  they  are  then  painted  in  body  colours,  mixed  with  macilage  and  sugar. 

The  French  have  some  excellent  regulations,  carried  out  under  the  **  Prefet  de 
Police,"  as  to  the  colours  which  may  be  employed  in  confectionary.  These  are  to  the 
following  effect : — 

**  Considering  that  the  colouring  matter  given  to  sweets,  bon-bons,  liqueurs,  lozenges, 
&c.,  is  generally  imparted  by  mineral  substances  of  a  poisonous  nature,  which  impru- 
dence has  been  the  cause  of  serious  accidents  ;  and,  that  the  same  character  of  acci- 
dents have  been  produced  by  chewmg  or  sucking  the  wrapping  paper  of  such  sweets, 
it  being  glazed  and  coloured  with  substances  which  are  poisonous ;  it  is  expressly 
forbidden  to  make  use  of  any  mineral  substance  for  colouring  liqueurs,  bon-bons, 
sugar-plums,  lozenges,  or  any  kind  of  sweetmeats  or  pastry.  No  other  colouring 
matter  than  such  as  is  of  a  vegetable  character  shall  be  employed  for  such  a  purpose. 
It  is  forbidden  to  wrap  sweetmeats  in  paper  glazed  or  coloured  with  mineral  sub- 
stances. It  is  ordered  that  all  confectioners,  grocers,  dealers  in  liqueurs,  bon-bons, 
sweetmeats,  lozenges,  &c,  shall  have  their  name,  address,  and  trade  printeid  upon  the 
paper  in  which  the  above  articles  shall  be  enclosed.  All  manufacturers  and  dealers 
are  personally  responsible  for  the  accidents  which  shall  be  traced  to  the  liqueurs,  bon- 
bons, and  other  sweetmeats  manufiu^tured  or  sold  by  them." 

If  similar  provisions  were  in  force  in  this  country,  it  would  prevent  the  use,  to  an 
alarming  extent,  in  our  cheap  confectionary,  of  such  poisonous  substances  as 

Arsenite  of  copper,  |  Sulphide  of  arsenic, 

Acetate  of  copper.  Oxide  of  lead, 

Chromate  of  lead,  |  Sulphide  of  mercury,  &c. 

The  colouring  matters  allowed  to  be  used  in  France  are  indigo,  Prussian  blue, 
saffron,  Turkey  yellow,  quercitron,  cochineal,  Brazil  wood,  madder,  &c. 

BONES.  (Os,  Fr. ;  Knochen,  Gr.)  They  form  the  framework  of  animal  bodies, 
commonly  called  the  skeleton,  upon  which  the  soft  parts  are  sospended,  or  in  which  they 
are  enclosed.  Bones  are  invested  with  a  membrane  styled  the  periosteum,  which  is 
composed  of  a  dense  tissue*  affording  glue  ;  whence  it  is  convertible  into  jelly,  by 
ebullition  with  water.  Bones  are  not  equally  compact  throughout  their  whole  sub- 
stance: the  long  ones  have  tubes  in  their  centres,  lined  with  a  kind  of  periosteum  of 
more  importance  to  the  life  of  the  bones  than  even  their  external  coat ;  the  flat,  as 
well  as  the  short  and  thick,  bones  exhibit  upon  their  surfiice  an  osseous  mass  of  a  dense 
nature,  while  their  interior  presents  a  cavity  diyided  into  small  cellules  by  their  bony 
partitions. 

In  reference  to  the  composition  of  bones,  we  have  to  consider  two  principal  con- 
stituents -,  the  living  portion  or  the  osseous  cartilage,  and  the  inorganic  or  the  earUiy 
salts  of  the  bones. 

The  osseous  cartilage  is  obtained  by  suspending  bones  in  a  lan^e  vessel  tall  of  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  and  learing  it  in  a  cool  place  at  about  50°  F.  The  acid  dissolves  the 
earth  V  salts  of  the  bones  without  perceptibly  attacking  the  cartilage,  which,  at  the  end 
of  a  short  time,  becomes  soft  and  translucid,  retaining  the  shape  of  the  bones;  whenever 
the  acid  is  saturated  before  it  has  dissolved  all  the  earthy  salts,  it  should  be  renewed. 
The  cartilage  is  to  be  next  suspended  in  cold  water,  which  is  to  be  frequently  changed 
till  it  has  removed  all  the  acidity.  By  drying,  the  cartilage  shrinks  a  little,  and  assumes 
a  darker  hue,  but  without  losing  its  tranislucency.  It  becomes,  at  the  same  time,  hard 
and  susceptible  of  breaking  when  bent,  but  it  possesses  great  strength. 

This  cartilage  is  composed  entirely  of  a  tissue  jpassing  mto  gelatine.  By  boiling  with 
water,  it  is  ver^  readily  convertible  in  a  glue,  which  passes  clear  and  colourless  through 
the  filter,  leavmg  only  a  small  portion  of  fibrous  matter  insoluble  by  further  boiling. 
This  matter  is  produced  by  the  vessels  which  penetrate  the  cartilage,  and  carry  nourish- 
ment to  the  bone.  We  may  observe  all  these  phenomena  in  a  very  instructive  manner, 
by  macerating  a  bone  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  till  it  has  lost  about  the  half  of  ite  salte ; 
then  washing  it  with  cold  water,  next  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it,  leaving  the  whole 
in  repose  for  24  hours,  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  below  212^  F. 

The  cartilage,  which  has  been  stripped  of  its  earthy  salts,  dissolves,  but  the  small 
vessels  which  issue  from  the  undecomposed  portion  of  the  bone  remain  under  the  form 
of  white  plumes,  if  the  water  has  received  no  movement  capable  of  crushing  or  breaking 
them.  We  may  then  easily  rcognise  them  with  a  lens,  but  the  slightest  touch  tears 
them,  and  makes  them  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  precipitate  ;  if 
we  digest  bones  with  strong  hot  muriatic  acid,  so  as  to  accelerate  their  decomposition,  a 
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portion  of  the  cartilage  duaolTes  in  the  acid  with  a  manifest  disengagement  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  breaks  the  interior  mass,  and  causes  the  half-soften^  bone  to  begin  to 
split  mto  fibroos  plates,  separable  in  the  direction  of  their  length.  According  to  Marx, 
these  plates,  when  sufficientljr  thin,  possess,  like  scales  of  mica,  the  property  of  polar- 
ising light,  a  phenomenon  which  becomes  more  beautifbl  still  when  we  soak  them  with 
the  essential  oil  of  the  bark  of  the  Laoms  Cassia.  The  osseous  cartilage  is  formed 
before  tke  earthy  part  The  long  bones  are  then  solid,  and  they  become  hollow  only 
in  proportion  as  the  earthy  salts  appear.  In  the  new-bom  infant,  a  large  portion  of  the 
bones  is  bat  partiallj  filled  with  &ese  salts ;  their  deposition  in  the  cartilage  takes 
place  roond  certain  mvariable  points  ofomficatum,  and  begins  at  a  certain  penod  after 
conception,  so  that  we  may  calculate  the  age  of  the  fotos  according  to  the  progress 
which  ossification  has  made. 

Composition  of  Bones. 


Animal  mattgr        .        •        .        .        - 
Phosphate  of  lime  .        -        -        -        - 
Flnoride  of  calcium         -        -        -        . 
Carbonate  of  lime  -        -        -        -        . 
Phosphate  of  magnesia   -        •        -        - 

HeiDU. 

BeneliiM. 

Ox. 

Feniar. 

Sheep. 

Man. 
Forearm. 

Human 
Tooth. 

30-58 

57-67 

2*69 

6-99 

207 

26-54 

61-99 

2-97 

6-92 

1-58 

31-11 

69-14 

2-23 

6-32 

1-20 

28-00 

1 64-30 

5-30 
1-40 

Heintz  found  that  the  fixed  bases  in  the  bones  were  sufficient  to  saturate  completely 
the  acids  contained  in  them,  so  that  the  phosphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  the  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  which  the  bones  contain,  is  composed  according  to  the  formula  3RO,PO*. 
Bone  phosphate  of  lime  was  considered  by  Berzelius  to  be  8CaO,3PO*.  True  bony 
structure  is  perfectly  free  from  chlorides,  from  sulphates,  and  from  iron,  these  salts 
being  only  found  when  the  liquid  pervading  the  bones  has  not  been  completely  re^ 
mored.  The  bones  in  youth  contain  less  earthy  constituents  than  those  of  adults; 
and,  in  advanced  age,  the  proportion  of  mineral  matters  increases.  Von  Biria  found 
more  bone  earth  in  the  bones  of  birds  than  in  those  of  mammals ;  he  found  also  the 
ratio  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  the  phosphate  to  be  generally  greater.  In  the  bones 
of  amphibia,  he  found  less  inorganic  matter  than  in  those  of  mammals  and  birds; 
and,  in  the  bones  oi  fishes,  the  earthy  matters  vary  fh>m  21  to  57  per  cent  The 
scales  of  fidies  have  a  composition  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  bone,  but  they  contain 
phosphate  of  lime  in  small  quantity  only. 

In  certain  diseases  (the  craniotabes  in  children),  the  earthy  salts  fall  in  the  spongy 
portion  of  the  bone  as  low  as  28-16  per  cent,  of  the  dry  bone;  and  in  several  cases  the 
proportion  of  earthy  matter  was  found  by  Schlossberger  as  low  as  50  per  cent  At 
the  age  of  21  years,  the  weight  of  the  skeleton  is  to  that  of  the  whole  body  in  the 
ratio  of  10*5  :  100  in  man,  and  in  that  of  8*5  :  100  in  woman,  the  weight  of  the  body 
being  about  125  or  130  lbs. 

The  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  fossil  bones  varies  very  considerably:  in  some 
cases  it  is  found  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  in  fresh  bones,  while  in  others  it  is  altoge- 
ther wanting.  Carbonate  of  lime  generally  occurs  in  far  larger  quantity  in  fossil  than 
in  recent  bones,  which  may  arise  from  infiltration  of  that  salt  from  without,  or  Arom  a 
decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  by  carbonic  acid  or  carbonates. 
Magnesia  often  occurs  in  larger  quantities  in  the  fbssil  remains  of  vertebrated  animals 
than  in  the  fresh  bones  of  the  present  animal  world.  Liebig  found  in  the  cranial 
bones  excavated  at  Pompeii  a  larger  proportion  of  fluoride  of  calcium  than  in  recent 
bones ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Girardin  and  Preisser  found  that  this  salt  had  greatly 
diminished  in  bones  which  had  lain  long  in  the  earth,  and,  in  some  cases,  had  even 
wholly  disappeared. 

The  gelatinous  tissue  of  bones  was  found  by  Yon  Biria  to  consist  of: — 

Carbon 
Hydrogen    - 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 
Sulphur 

This  is  the  same  composition  as  that  of  the  gelatinous  tissues. 

In  the  arts,  bones  are  employed  by  turners,  cutlers,  manu&cturers  of  animal  char- 
coal, and,  when  calcined,  by  assayers,  for  making  cupels.    In  agriculture,  they  are  em- 
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Foull  bonei. 
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-       7-073 

-     18-154 
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ployed  aa  a  manure.  Laid  on  in  the  form  of  dast,  at  the  rate  of  30  to  35  cwts.  per  acre, 
thejr  have  been  known  to  increase  the  value  of  old  pastures  A-om  \0a.  or  155.  to  30a. 
or  4Gs.  per  acre ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  20  years,  though  sensibly  becoming  less  valu- 
able, land  has  remained  still  worth  two  or  three  times  the  rent  it  paid  before  the  bones 
were  laid  on.  In  the  large  dyeing  establishments  in  Manchester,  the  bones  are  boiled 
in  open  pans  for  24  hours,  the  fat  skimmed  off  and  sold  to  the  candle  makers,  and  the 
size  afterwards  boiled  down  in  another  vessel  till  it  is  of  sufficient  strength  for  stiffen- 
ing the  thick  goods  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  size  liquor,  when  exhausted  or  no 
longer  of  sufficient  strength,  is  applied  with  much  benefit  as  a  manure  to  the  adjacent 
pasture  and  artificial  grass  lands,  and  the  exhausted  bones  are  readily  bought  up  by 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  farmers.  When  burned  bones  are  digested  in  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  acid  phosphate 
of  lime  is  obtained,  which,  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  forms  a  most  valuable 
liquid  manure  for  grass  land  and  for  crops  of  rising  com ;  or,  to  the  acid  solution, 
pearl  ashes  may  be  added,  and  the  whole  then  dried  up,  by  the  addition  of  charcoal 
powder  or  vegetable  mould,  till  it  is  sufficiently  dry  to  be  scattered  with  the  hand  as  a 
top  dressing,  or  buried  in  the  land  by  means  of  a  drill. 

In  France,  soup  is  extensively  made  by  dissolving  bones  in  a  steam  heat  of  two  or 
three  days'  continuance.  Respecting  the  nutritive  property  of  such  soup,  Liehig  has 
expressed  the  following  strong  opinion: — "Gelatine,  even  when  accompanied  by  the 
savoury  constituents  of  flesh,  is  not  capable  of  supporting  the  vital  process;  on  the 
contrary,  it  diminishes  the  nutritive  value  of  food,  which  it  renders  insufficient  in  quan- 
tity and  inferior  in  quality,  and  it  overloads  the  blood  with  nitrogenous  products,  the 
presence  of  which  disturbs  and  impedes  the  organic  processes.**  The  erroneous 
notion  that  gelatine  is  the  active  principle  of  soup  arose  from  the  observation  that 
soup  made,  by  boiling,  from  meat,  when  concentrated  to  a  certain  point,  gelatinises. 
The  jelly  was  taken  to  be  the  true  soup  until  it  was  found  that  the  best  meats  did  not 
yield  the  finest  gelatine  tablets,  which  were  obtained  most  beautiful  and  transparent 
from  tendons,  feet,  cartilage,  bones,  &c.  This  led  to  an  investigation  on  nutrition 
generally,  the  results  of  which  proved  that  gelatine,  which  by  itself  is  tasteless,  and 
when  eaten  excites  nausea,  possesses  no  nutritive  value  whatever. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  relation  between  the  combustible  animal  matter 
and  the  mineral  substances  of  bones,  as  found  by  different  observers :  — 


Ox  bones 

Human  bones  -        -  - 
Bird  bones 

Organic  Portion. 

Inorganic  Portion. 

Obscrverg. 

2-0 

21 

2-0 

1-8  to  2-3          1 

2-0  in  mean     J 

1-6  to  2-2          T 

j*9inmean 

2-3  to  2-6         J 

Berzelius. 
Marchand. 
Ber^eUus. 

Frerichs. 
Von  Biria. 

Prior  to  the  use  of  bones  by  the  turner  or  carver,  they  require  the  oil,  with  which 
they  are  largely  impregnated,  to  be  extracted,  by  boiling  them  in,  water  and  bleaching 
them  in  the  sun  or  otherwise.  This  process  of  boiling,  in  place  of  softening,  robs 
them  of  part  of  their  gelatine,  and  therefore  of  part  of  their  elasticity  and  contract!- 
bility  likewise,  and  they  become  more  brittle. 

The  forms  of  the  bones  are  altogether  unfavonrable  to  their  extensive  or  orna- 
mental employment:  most  of  them  are  very  thin  and  curved,  contain  large  cellular 
cavities  for  marrow,  and  are  interspersed  with  vessels  that  are  visible  after  they 
are  worked  up  into  spoons,  brushes,  and  articles  of  common  turnery.  The  buttock 
and  shin  bones  of  the  ox  and  calf  are  almost  the  only  kinds  used.  To  whiten  the 
finished  works,  they  are  soaked  in  turpentine  for  a  day,  boiled  in  water  for  about  an 
hour,  and  then  polished  with  whitening  and  water. 

Holtzapffel  also  informs  us  that  after  the  turning  tool,  or  scraper,  has  been  used, 
bone  is  polished,  1st,  with  glass  paper ;  2nd,  with  Trent  sand,  or  Flanders  brick,  with 
water  on  fiannel ;  3rd,  with  whiting  and  ^ater  on  a  woollen  rag ;  4th,  a  small 
quantity  of  white  wax  is  rubbed  on  the  work  with  a  quick  motion ;  the  wax  fills  the 
minute  pores,  but  only  a  very  minute  portion  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
work.  Common  bone  articles,  such  as  nail  and  tooth  brushes,  are  frequently  polished 
with  slaked  lime  used  wet  on  flannel  or  ifrooUen  cloth.  See  "  On  Bone  and  ite  Uses,** 
by  Arthur  Aitkin,  Trans,  of  Society  of  Arts,  1832  and  1889. 

The  importance  of  the  trade  in  bones  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of 
Imports,  in  1856,  of  the  bones  of  animals  and  fish— not  whalebone. 
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Rnasia     - 
Norway   - 
Dennuurk* 
Prussia    - 
Hanoyer  - 
Hanse  Towns   ' 
HoUand   - 
France     - 
Spain 
Tuscany  - 
Two  SiciUes 
Austrian  Italy  • 
Turkey  Proper 
United  States   • 
Brasil      - 
Uruguay  - 
Buenos  Ayres  - 
Australia- 
Otberparts 


Tons. 

Computed  real  V«lu«. 

13^83 

£68,588 

876 

4,500 

8,636 

13,509 

826 

4,233 

551 

2,824 

4,073 

20,874 

4,453 

22,822 

861 

4,515 

777 

3,982 

787 

4,033 

901 

4,618 

1,968 

10,086 

867 

4,392 

569 

3,019 

7,812 

40,036 

15,457 

79,217 

9,936 

60,922 

837 

4,289 

3,347 

17,154 

70^949 

£363,613 

In  1857,  of  bones,  whether  burnt  or  not,  or  as  animal  charcoal,  63,951  tons.— 
H.  M.N. 

BONE  BLACK  {Noir  d^o$,  Fr.;  Knoehenachwartz,  Gemu),  or  Animal  Charcoal  as 
it  is  less  correctly  called,  is  the  black  carbonaceous  substance  into  which  bones  are 
couTcrted  by  calcination  in  close  Tcssels.  This  kind  of  charcoal  has  two  principal 
applications — to  depriye  various  solutions,  particularly  syrups,  of  their  colouring 
matters,  and  to  furnish  a  black  pigment  The  latter  subject  wiU  be  treated  of  under 
Itort  Black. 

The  discoTcry  of  the  antipntrescent  and  decolourin^f  properties  of  cbarcoal  in 
general  is  due  to  I^wits,  of  Petersburg  ;  but  their  modifications  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  many  chemists  since  his  time.  Kels  published,  in  1798,  some  essays  on 
the  decolouring  of  indigo»  saffron,  madder,  syrup,  &c.,  by  means  of  charcoal ;  but  he 
committed  a  mistake  in  supposing  bone  black  to  have  less  power  than  the  charcoal  of 
wood.  The  first  useful  application  of  charcoal  to  the  purification  of  raw  colonial 
sugar  was  made  by  M.  Guillon,  who  brought  into  the  French  markets  considerable 
quantities  of  fine  syrups,  which  he  discoloured  by  ground  wood  charcoal,  and  sold  them 
to  great  advantage,  as  much  superior  to  the  caswRadea  (brown  sugars)  of  that  time.  In 
1811,  KL  Fignier,  an  apothecary  at  Montpellier,  published  a  note  about  animal  char- 
coal, showing  that  it  blanched  vinegars  and  wines  with  much  more  ener^  than  vege- 
table charcoal ;  and  lastly,  in  1812,  M.  Derosnes  proposed  to  employ  animal  charcoal 
in  the  purification  of  syrups  and  sugar  refining.  The  quantities  of  bone  black  left  in 
the  retorts  employed  by  MM.  Payen,  for  px^Dducinf  crude  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
furnished  abundant  materials  for  making  the  moat  satisfkctorv  experiments,  and  enabled 
these  gentlemen  soon  to  obtain  ten  per  cent  more  of  refined  sugar  from  the  raw 
article  than  had  been  formerly  extracted,  and  to  improve,  at  the  time,  the  characters 
of  the  lumps,  bastards,  treacle,  &c. 

The  calcination  of  bones  is  effected  by  two  different  systems  of  apparatus ;  by 
heating  them  in  a  retort  similar  to  that  in  which  coal  is  decomposed  in  the  gas  works, 
or  in  small  pots  piled  up  in  a  kiln.  On  the  second  plan,  which  furnishes  the  best 
charcoal,  the  bones,  broken  into  pieces,  are  put  into  small  cast-iron  pots  of  the  fonn 
shown  'mfy.  201,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  two  of  which  are  dexterously 
placed  with  their  mouths  in  contact,  and  then  luted  together  with  loam.  The  lip 
of  the  upper  pot  is  made  to  slip  inside  the  under  one.  These  double  vessels,  con- 
taining together  about  fifty  pounds  of  bones,  are  arranged  alongside,  and  over  each 
other,  in  an  oven  like  a  potter's  kiln,  till  it  is  filled.  The  oven  or  kiln  ma^  be  either 
oblong  or  upright.  The  latter  is  represented  in  Jigs,  202,  20.3,  204.  ▲  is  the  fire- 
place or  grate  for  the  fuel ;  c  c  are  Uie  openings  in  the  dome  of  the  furnace  through 
which  the  flame  flows  ;  the  divisions  of  these  orifices  are  shown  in  Jig,  204.  b  is  the 
waU  of  brick-work.  d  the  space  in  which  the  pots  are  distributed,  e  is  the  door 
by  which  the  workman  carries  in  the  pots,  which  is  afterwards  built  up  with  fire- 
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bricks,  and  plastered  oyer  with  loam.     This  door  is  seen  in  fig.  202. 
lateral  flues  for  conveying  the  disengaged  gases  into  the  air. 


F  F  are  the 


uzrui}' 


Fig.  205  is  a  longitudinal  section,  And  fig.  206  a  ground  plan  of  a  horizontal  kiln 
for  calcining  bones,  a  is  the  fire- chamber,  lying  upon  a  level  with  the  sole  of  the 
kiln  ;  it  is  separated  by  a  pillar  6,  from  the  calcining  hearth  c.  In  the  pillar  or  wall, 
several  rows  of  holes,  rf,  are  left  at  diflFerent  heights ;  e  is  the  entrance  door ;  /,  the 
outlet  vents  for  the  gases,  vapours,  and  smoke,  into  the  chimney  y ;  A,  a  sliding 
damper-plate  for  regulating  the  admission  of  the  air  into  the  fire  in  the  space  a. 

By  this  arrangement  the  offensive  emanations  are  partly  consumed,  and  partly  car- 
ried off  with  the  smoke.  To  destroy  the  smell  completely,  the  smoke  should  be  made 
to  pass  through  a  second  small  furnace. 

The  number  of  pots  that  may  be  put  into  a  kiln  of  this  kind  depends,  of  course, 
upon  its  dimensions  ;  but,  in  general,  from  100  to  150  are  piled  up  over  each  other,  in 
columns,  at  once ;  the  greatest  heat  being  nearest  the  roof  of  the  kiln,  which  resembles, 
in  many  respects,  that  used  for  baking  pottery  ware. 

In  both  kilns  the  interior  walls  are  built  of  fire-bricks.  In  the  oblong  one,  the 
fiercest  heat  is  near  the  vaulted  roof ;  in  the  upright  one,  near  the  sole ;  and  the  pots, 
containing  the  larger  lumps  of  bones,  should  be  placed  accordingly  near  the  top  of  the 
former  and  the  bottom  of  the  latter.  Such  a  kiln  may  receive  about  seventy  double 
pots,  containing  in  the  whole  thirty-five  cwts.  of  bones. 

After  the  hearth  is  filled  with  the  pots,  and  the  entrance  door  is  shut,  the  fire  is 
applied  at  first  moderately,  but  afterwards  it  must  be  raised,  and  maintained  at  a  brisk 
heat  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  The  door  of  the  ash-pit  and  the  damper  may  now  be 
nearly  closed,  to  moderate  the  draught,  and  to  keep  up  a  steady  ignition  for  six  or 
eight  hours  longer,  without  additional  firing;  after  which  the  doors  must  be  all 
opened  to  cool  the  furnace.  When  this  is  done,  the  brick-work  of  the  entrance-door 
must  be  taken  down,  the  kiln  must  be  emptied,  and  immediately  filled  again  with  a 
set  of  of  pots  previously  filled  with  bones,  and  luted  together:  the  pots  which  have 
been  ignited  may,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  be  opened,  and  the  contents  put  into 
the  magazine.  But  in  operating  with  the  large  decomposing  cylinder  retort,  the 
bones  being  raked  out  hot,  must  be  instantly  tossed  into  a  receiver,  which  can  be 
covered  in  air-tight  till  they  are  cool. 

The  bones  lose  upon  an  average  about  one-half  of  their  weight  in  the  calcination. 
In  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  black,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  so  much  more 
powerful  as  a  decolouring  agent,  as  the  bones  from  which  it  was  made  have  been 
freer  from  adhering  fatty,  fleshy,  and  tendinous  matters. 

The  charcoal  is  ground  in  mills  with  grooved  rollers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  dust.  The  bones  are  thrown  into  a  long  quadrangular  box,  furnished  at  its 
lower  aperture  with  movable  steel  cheeks,  between  which  the  roller  revolves  ;  they 
are  thus  coarsely  broken  up,  and  the  granulation  is  completed  by  another  pair  of 
bluntly  grooved  rollers,  which  can  be  placed  nearer  to,  or  further  ffom,  each  other  at 
pleasure.  The  crushed  charcoal  is  collected  on  sieves,  which  separate  the  dust  from 
the  grains. 

The  composition  of  perfectly  dry  bone  black  of  average  quality  is  as  follows  : — 
Phosphate  of  lime,  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  little  sulphuret  of  iron,  or  oxide  of 
iron,  8d  parts  ;  iron  in  the  state  of  silicated  carburet,  2  parts  •,  charcoal  containing 
about  f'^th  of  nitrogen,  10  parts.  None  of  the  substances  present,  except  the  charcoal, 
possess  separately  any  decolorising  power. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  peculiar  absorbing  and  decolouring  power  of 
animal  charcoal  was  only  exerted  towards  bodies  of  organic  origin  ;  but  it  was  found. 
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by  Graham,  that  inorganic  substances  are  eqaally  subject  to  this  action ;  and  later 
expenments  have  demonstrated  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  chemical  compounds  which 
altogether  resist  the  absorbing  power  of  charcoal.  The  action  is  of  a  mechanical 
nature,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  chemical  affinities 
of  considerable  power.  It  is  not  confined  to  charcoal,  though  pre-eminent  in  this 
substance,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  extent  of  surfiuse  which  its  porous  structure 
presents.  The  action  of  charcoal  in  sugar  refining  has  been  particularly  studied  by 
Liidersdorf.  When  the  defecated  saccharine  juice  is  allowed  to  flow  upon  a  moist 
and  firmly  compressed  charcoal  filter,  pure  water  is  the  first  product  that  passes 
through ;  but  a  considerably  larger  quantity  is  obtained  than  was  employed  for  mois- 
tening the  charcoal.  Water  is  then  obtained  of  a  decidedly  saline  character,  which 
increases  in  strength,  and  after  this  has  passed  through  for  some  time,  a  sweet 
taste  becomes  perceptible,  which  gradually  increases,  and  at  last  entirely  masks 
the  saline.  This  purely  sweet  fluid  continues  to  flow  for  some  time ;  after  which,  the 
liquid  acquires  an  alkalme  reaction  from  the  presence  of  caustic  lime  ;  it  then  becomes 
coloured,  the  liquor  getting  gradually  darker,  till  the  action  of  the  charcoal  ceases. 
Lime  is  completely  abstracted  from  lime  water  by  bone  charcoal ;  and,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Chevallier,  lead  salts  are  likewise  entirely  absorbed,  the  acetate 
the  most  readily.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  Graham,  that  iodine  even  is  separated 
from  iodide  of  potassium.  The  commercial  value  of  animal  charcoal  has  usually 
been  estimated  by  its  decolouring  power  on  sulphate  of  iudigo ;  its  absorbent  power, 
which  is  a  property  of  equal,  perhaps  of  greater  importance,  may,  according  to  M. 
Corenwinder,  be  determined,  approximatively,  by  the  quantity  of  lime  which  a  given 
weight  will  absorb.  For  this  purpose  he  employs  a  solution  of  saccharate  of  lime  of 
known  strength.  An  acid  liquor  is  first  prepared,  composed  of  20  grammes  of  pure 
oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  water  to  exactly  1  litre.  A  solution  of  saccharate  of  lime 
is  then  prepared,  by  dissolving  125  to  130  grammes  of  white  sugar  in  water,  adding 
thereto  15  to  20  grammes  of  quick-lime,  boiling  the  liquid,  and  then  filtering  to  sepa- 
rate the  undissolved  lime.  This  solution  is  prepared  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  be 
exactly  saturated  by  the  same  volume  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  add.  By  adding  the 
latter  to  50  cubic  centimetres  of  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  animal  charcoal,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  many  degrees  of  the  burette  are  required  to  complete  the  saturation  of 
the  lime.  Suppose  35  are  required  for  this  purpose,  100— 35  a  65,  which  represent 
the  proportion  of  lime  absorbed  by  the  charcoal :  this  is,  therefore,  the  number  repre- 
senting the  standard.  By  operating  with  a  burette  graduated  from  the  bottom,  the 
degree  of  the  charcoal  experiment^  upon  may  be  read  directly. 

This  decolourising  power  does  not  belong  alone  to  booe  black ;  di£ferent  varieties  of 
lignite,  or  even  coal,  when  well  carbonised  in  close  vessels,  afibrd  a  decolouring  char- 
coal of  considerable  value.  By  reducing  100  parts  of  clay  into  a  thin  paste  with 
water,  kneading  into  it  20  parts  of  tar  and  500  of  finely  ground  pit-coal,  drying  the 
mixed  mass,  and  calcining  it  out  of  contact  of  air,  a  charcoally  matter  may  be  obtained 
not  much  inferior  to  bone  black  in  whitening  syrups. 

The  restoration  of  animal  charcoal  from  burnt  bones,  for  the  purpose  of  sugar  re- 
fining, has  been  long  practised  in  France.  Mr.  W.  Parker  has  made  the  following 
process  the  subject  of  a  patent.  The  charcoal,  when  taken  from  the  vessels  in  which 
it  has  been  employed  for  the  purposes  of  clarifying  the  sugar,  is  to  be  thoroughly 
washed  with  the  purest  water  that  can  be  obtained,  in  order  to  remove  all  the  saccha- 
rine matter  adhering  to  it  When  the  washing  process  has  been  completed,  the  char- 
coal is  laid  out  to  dry,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  suitable  stove ;  and  when  per- 
fectly free  from  moisture,  it  is  to  be  separated  into  small  pieces  and  sified  through  a 
sieve,  the  wire  or  meshes  of  which  are  placed  at  distances  of  about  two  and  a  half  in 
every  inch.  This  sifting  will  not  only  divide  the  charcoal  into  small  pieces,  but  will 
cause  any  bits  of  wood  or  other  improper  matters  to  be  separated  from  it 

The  charcoal  thus  prepared  is  then  to  be  packed  lightly  in  cylindrical  vessels 
called  crucibles,  with  some  small  quantity  of  bones,  oil,  or  other  animal  matter,  mixed 
with  it  The  crucibles  are  then  closed  by  covers,  and  luted  at  the  joints,  leaving  no 
other  opening  but  one  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cover,  through  which  any  gas 
generated  within  the  vessel  when  placed  in  the  oven  or  fhmace  may  be  allowed  to 
escape. 

The  crucibles  are  now  to  be  ranged  round  the  oven,  and  placed  one  upon  another, 
in  vertical  positions ;  and  when  the  oven  is  properly  heated,  gas  will  be  generated 
within  each  crucible,  and  issue  out  from  the  central  hole.  The  gas  thus  emitted, 
being  of  an  inflammable  quality,  will  take  fire,  and  assist  in  heatiog  the  crucibles; 
and  the  operation  being  carried  on  until  the  crucibles  become  of  a  red  heat  the  oven 
is  then  to  be  dosed,  and  allowed  to  cool ;  after  which  the  crucibles  are  to  be  removed, 
when  the  charcoal  will  be  found  to  have  become  perfectly  renovated,  aa^  as  fit  for  use 
as  before. 
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A  process  for  the  restoration  of 
bone-black,  or  animal  charcoal, 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent 
by  Messrs.  Bancroft  and  Mac 
Innes  of  Liverpool,  which  con- 
sists in  washing  the  granalar  char- 
coal, or  digesting  it,  when  finely 
ground,  with  a  weak  solution  of 
potash  or  soda,  of  specific  gravity 
1  -06.  The  bone  black  which  has 
been  used  in  sugar  refining  may  be 
thus  restored,  but  it  should  be  first 
cleared  from  all  the  soluble  filth  by 
means  of  water. 

Mr.  F.  Parker's  method,  patented 
in  June,  1839,  for  effecting  a  like 
purpose,  is  by  a  fresh  calcination, 
as  follows : — 

Fig,  207  represents  a  front  sec- 
tion of  the  furnace  and  retort ;  and 
Jig.  208  a  transverse  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  same,  a  is  a  retort,  sur- 
rounded by  the  fines  of  the  furnace 
I  &;  r  is  a  hopper  or  chamber,  to 
Ja  which  a  constant  fr^sh  supply  of 


the  black  is  furnished,  as  the  preceding  portion  has  been  withdrawn,  fh>m  the  lower 
part  of  a.  dis  the  cooling  vessel,  which  is  connected  to  the  lower  part  of  the  retort  a  by 
a  sand  joint  e.  The  cooler  d  is  made  of  thin  sheet  iron,  and  is  large ;  its  bottom  is 
closed  with  a  slide  plate,/.  The  black,  after  passing  slowly  through  the  retort  a 
into  the  vessel  d,  gets  so  much  cooled  by  the  time  it  reaches/,  that  a  portion  of  it  may 
be  safely  withdrawn,  so  as  to  allow  more  to  fall  progressively  down ;  ^  is  the  charooal- 
meter,  with  a  slide  door. — H.  M.  N. 

BOOKBINDING.  The  process  of  sewing  together  the  sheeU  of  a  book,  and 
securing  them  with  a  back  and  side-boards. 

Books  are  said  to  be  either  stitched,  or  in  hoardt,  or  half-bound,  or  h(nm±  The 
first  consists  simply  of  stitching  the  sheets  together.  The  second,  of  placing  the  sheets, 
after  they  have  been  stitched,  between  millboard  sides,  which  are  covered  with  paper 
or  cloth,  and  with  the  backs  lettered  and  ornamented.  The  third  is  a  process  of  more 
perfectly  securing  the  leaves,  and  of  placing  them  between  boards  with  a  back  of 
leather,  the  side-boards  being  covered  with  marble  paper.  Books  are  whole  bound 
when  the  sidt^s  as  well  as  back  are  covered  with  leather.  Bookbinding  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner : — The  sheets  are  first  folded  into  a  certain  number  of  leaves, 
according  to  the  form  in  which  the  book  is  to  appear,  as  follows : — 

The  folio  consists  of-  -  -  -  -  -2  leaves 

„    quarto  of-        -  -  -  -  -  -*« 

„    octavo  of-        -  -  -  -  -  -8„ 

„    duodecimo  of     -  -  -  -  -  -    12      „ 

When  the  leaves  are  thus  folded  and  arranged  in  proper  order,  they  are,  if  the 
books  have  been  long  printed,  usually  beaten  upon  a  stone  with  a  heav^  hammer,  to 
make  them  solid  and  smooth,  and  are  then  subjected  to  severe  pressure  in  a  powerfiil 
press ;  but  in  the  case  of  newly-printed  books,  pressure  alone  is  considered  sufficient 
Beating,  or  severe  pressure,  would  spoil  the  book ;  because  the  ink,  not  being  well 
dried,  would  **  set  off  "  on  the  opposite  pages. 

The  employment  in  bookbinding  of  a  rolling-press  for  smoothing  and  condensing 
the  leaves,  instead  of  the  hammering  which  books  have  usually  received,  is  an 
improvement  introduced  several  years  ago  into  the  trade  by  Mr.  W.  Bum.  His  press 
consists  of  two  iron  cylinders  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  adjustable  in  the  usual  way 
by  means  of  a  screw,  and  put  in  motion  by  the  power  of  one  man,  or  of  two  if  need 
be,  applied  to  one  or  two  winch- handles.  In  front  of  the  press  sits  a  boy  who  gathers 
the  sheets  into  packets,  by  placing  two,  three,  or  four  upon  a  piece  of  tin  plate  of  the 
same  size,  and  covering  them  with  another  piece  of  tin  plate,  and  thus  proceeding  by 
alternating  tin  plates  and  bundles  of  sheets  till  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  put 
together,  which  will  depend  on  the  stiffness  and  thickness  of  the  paper.  The  padcet 
is  then  passed  between  the  rollers  and  received  by  the  man  who  turns  the  winch,  and 
who  has  time  to  lay  the  sheets  on  one  side  and  to  hand  over  the  tin  plates  by  the 
time  that  the  boy  has  prepared  a  second  packet    A  minion  bible  may  be  passed 
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throogh  the  press  in  one  minate,  whereas  the  time  necessary  to  beat  it  would  be 
twenty  minutes.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  a  saving  of  time  that  is  gained  by  the 
use  of  the  rolling-press ;  the  paper  is  made  smoother  than  it  would  have  been  by  beat- 
ing ;  and  the  compression  is  so  much  greater,  that  a  rolled  book  wiU  be  reduced  to 
about  five-sixths  of  the  thickness  of  the  same  book  if  beaten.  A  shelf,  therefore,  that 
will  hold  fifty  books  bound  in  the  usual  way  would  hold  nearly  sixty  of  those 
bound  in  this  manner  —  a  circumstance  of  no  small  importance,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  large  a  space  even  a  moderate  library  occupies,  and  that  book-cases 
are  expensive  articles  of  furniture.  The  rolling-press  is  now  substituted  for  the 
hammer  by  our  principal  bookbinders. 

After  the  sheets  have  been  thus  prepared,  they  are  sewed ;  for  which  purpose 
the  sewing-press  is  employed. 

Fig,  S09  represents  the  sewing-press,  as  it  stands  upon  the  table,  before  which 
the  bookbinder  sits.  Fig,  210  is  a  ground-plan  without  the  parts  a  and  n  in  the 
former  figure,  a  is  the  base-board,  supported  upon  the  cross-bars  mn^  marked 
with  dotted  lines  in  ^.210.  Upon  the  screw  rods  rr,  fig,  209,  the  nuts  /</ serve 
to  fix  the  flat  upper  bar  n,  at  an^  desired  distance  from  the  base.  That  bar  has 
a  slit  along  its  middle,  throogh  which  the  hooks  below  z  x  pass  down  for  receiving 
the  ends  of  the  sewing  cords  p;?,  fixed  at  yy,  and  stretched  by  the  thumb-screws 
zz.  The  bar  yy  is  let  into  an  oblong  space  cut  out  of  the  front  edge  of  the  base- 
board, and  fixed  there  by  a  movable  pin  a,  and  a  fixed  pin  at  its  other  end  round 
which  it  toms.  The  cords  or  packthread,  called  "bands,"  are  fixed  at  distances 
agreeably  to  certain  saw-marks  made  in  the  backs  of  the  sheets.  The  thread  is  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  each  sheet  and  turned  round  each  band,  beginning  at  the  first 
and  proceeding  to  the  last  The  number  of  bands  is  usually  six  ifbr  fohos,  and  five 
for  quartos,  three  or  four  being  employed  for  smaller  sixes. 
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All  the  sheets  being  stitched  together,  and  secured  around  the  bands,  the  back  is 
glued.  The  ends  of  the  bands  having  been  opened  and  scraped  with  a  knife,  they  are, 
in  common  binding,  pasted  flatly  upon  the  millboard  sides ;  after  which  the  back  is 
beaten  into  a  convex  form  with  a  hammer,  the  book  being  fixed  in  a  press,  between 
boards  called  backing  boards,  in  order  to  form  a  groove  for  admitting  the  millboard 
sides.  When  the  sides  are  applied  in  the  better  class  of  binding,  holes  are  made  in 
the  millboard  for  drawing  the  bands  through,  the  superfluous  ends  are  cut  off,  and 
the  parts  are  hammered  smooth.    The  book  is  next  pressed  for  cutting. 

Fig,  211  is  the  bookbinder's  cutting  press,  which  is  set  upright  upon  a  sort  of  chest 
for  the  reception  of  the  paper  shavings ;  and  consists  of  three  sides,  being  open  above 
and  to  the  left  hand  of  the  workman.  The  pressbar,  or  beam  a,  has  two  holes  n  n 
upon  its  under  surface,  for  securing  it  to  two  pegs  standing  on  the  top  of  the  chest 
The  screw  rods  1 1  pass  through  two  tapped  holes  in  the  bar,  marked  b  c,  at  its  upper 
end ;  their  heads  r  r  being  held  by  the  shoulders  o  o.  The  heads  are  pierced  with 
holes  into  which  lever  pins  are  thrust  for  screwing  the  rods  hard  up.  The  heavy  beam 
a  remains  immovable,  while  the  parallel  bar  with  the  book  is  brought  home  towards  it 
by  the  two  screws.  The  two  rulers  s  s  serve  as  guides  to  preserve  the  motions  truly 
parallel ;  and  the  two  parallel  hith  bars  h  c  guide  between  them  the  end  bar  e  of  the 
plon^  whose  knife  is  shown  at  i,  with  its  clamping  screw  z, 

A  machine  for  cutting  the  edges  of  books,  bank-notes,  &c.,  either  truly  square  or 
polygonal,  with  mathematical  precision,  was  patented  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  is  much 
used,  being  known  as  Wilson's  cutting  machine  or  the  millstone.  Fig.  212  represents 
an  end  elevation  of  the  machine;  m,  218,  a  side  view  of  the  same,  the  letters  of 
reference  indicating  the  same  parts  of  the  machine  in  each  of  the  figures. 
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a  is  the  top  cross  bar  with  rectangular  grooves  bb;  ce  are  side  posts ;  dd  cross  feet 
to  the  same,  with  streugtheniDg  brackets  \  ees.  square  box  in  which  the  press  stands, 
for  holding  waste  cuttings.  JFi^.  214  is  a  cross  section  of  the  upright  posts  e  c  taken 
horizontally.  There  are  rectangular  grooves  in  the  upright  posts,  for  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  cast-iron  cross  bracket  /  to  slide  up  and  down  in.  In  the  middle  of  the 
under  side  of  this  piece  /  there  is  a  boss,  within  which  is  a  round  recess,  to  receive 
the  top  of  the  screw  g,  which  works  in  the  cast-iron  cross  piece  k,  similarlj  made  with 
the  former,  but  bolteii  firmlj  to  the  posts  c  c.     Upon  the  screw  g  there  is  a  circular 
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handle  or  ring  t,  for  partially  turning  the  screw,  and  immediately  over  it  cross  holes 
for  tightening  the  press  by  means  of  a  lever  bar.  Upon  the -cross  piece /is  bolted 
the  board  J,  and  upon  each  end  of  this  board  is  made  fast  the  rabbetted  pieces  k  kj  for 
another  brard  /  to  slide  in.    Across  the  middle  of  this  board,  and  parallel  to  the 
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pieces  k  k,  the  tongue  piece  m  is  made  £ut,  which  fits  into  a  groove  at  the  bottom  of 
board  L  A  horizontal  representation  of  this  is  seen  nt  Jig,  215;  and  immediately 
under  this  view  is  also  seen  an  end  view  of  /  and  /  connected  toother,  and  a  side 
view  off  by  itself  In  the  middle  of  the  board  /  is  a  pin  for  a  circular  board  n  to 
turn  upon,  and  upon  this  latter  board  is  placed  the  "  material  to  be  cut,**  with  a 
saving  piece  between  it,  and  the  circular  piece  which  is  to  be  divided  upon  its  edge 
into  any  number  of  parts  required,  with  a  stationary  index  on  the  board  I  to  point  to 
each. 

It  will  now  be  understood  that  the  material  to  be  cut,  may  be  turned  round  upon 
the  centre  pin  of  the  board  n,  and  also  that  both  it  and  the  board  can  be  shifted  back- 
ward and  forward  under  the  top  cross  piece  a,  and  between  the  side  slide  slips  k  A,  the 
surfaces  of  which  should  also  he  divided  into  inches  and  tenths. 
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The  plough  (Jig.  216)  is  made  to  receive  two  kniyes  or  cutters,  and  which  are 
situated  in  the  plough  in  the  following  manner  -.—The  plough  is  composed  of  three 
principal  parts — namely,  the  top,  and  its  two  sides.  The  top,  o,  is  made  the  breadth 
of  the  cross  piece  a,  and  with  a  handle  made  fast  thereon.  The  sides, p  p,  are  bolted 
thereto  with  bolts  and  nuts  through  corresponding  holes  in  the  top  and  sides.  The 
figures  give  inside  views  and  cross  sections  of  the  details  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
cutters  and  a4ju8tments  are  mounted.  A  groove  is  cut  down  each  cheek  or  side,  in 
which  are  placed  screws  that  are  held  at  top  and  bottom  from  moving  up  and  down, 
but,  by  turning,  they  cause  the  nuts  upon  them  to  do  so;  they  are  shown  at  qq. 
These  nuts  have  each  a  pin,  projecting  inwards,  that  goes  into  plain  holes  made  in  the 
top  ends  of  cutters  r  r. 

The  cutters  and  the  work  for  causing  them  to  go  up  and  dow^u  are  simk  into  the 
cheeks,  so  as  to  be  quite  level  with  their  inner  surfaces.  Fig,  217  shows  one  of  those 
screws  apart,  how  fixed,  and  with  movable  nut  and  projecting  pin.  The  top  of  each 
screw  terminates  with  a  round  split  down,  and  above  it  a  pinion- wheel  and  boss 
thereon,  also  similarly  split  This  pinion  fits  upon  the  split  pin.  Above,  there  is 
cross  section  of  a  hollow  coupling  cap,  with  steel  tongue  across,  that  fits  into  both  the 
euts  of  the  screw  pin  and  pinion  boss,  so  that,  when  lowered  upon  each  other,  they 
must  all  turn  together.  In  the  middle  and  on  the  top  of  the  upper  piece,  o,  the  large 
wheel,  «,  runs  loose  upon  its  centre,  and  works  into  the  two  pmion  wheels,  1 1  The 
wheel  s  has  a  fly  nut  with  wings  mounted  upon  it. 

It  will  now  be  seen,  when  the  plough  is  in  its  place,  as  at^^.  218,  that  if  It  be  pushed 
to  and  fro  by  the  right  hand,  and  the  nut  occasionally  turned  by  the  left,  the  knives, 
or  cutters,  will  be  protruded  downwards  at  the  same  time,  and  these  either  will  or  will 
not  advance  as  the  coupling  caps,  u  u,  are  on  or  off.  The  ribs,  v  v,  run  in  the 
grooves,  b  b  (Jig,  212),  and  keep  the  cutters  to  their  duty,  working  steadily.  The  top 
cross  bar,  a,  is  the  exact  breadth  of  a  bank  note,  by  which  means  both  knives  are 
made  to  cut  at  the  same  time.  The  paper  is  cut  uniformly  to  one  length  and  accu- 
rately square.  By  the  use  of  this  machine,  the  air-pump  paper- wetting  apparatus, 
and  appendant  press,  the  paper  of  45,000  notes  is  fully  prepared  in  one  hour  and 
a  half  by  one  person,  and  may  then  be  printed.  It  is  not  so  much  ii^ured  by  this 
process  as  by  the  ordinary  method  of  clipping  by  hand,  soaking  it,  &c  The  wood- 
cuts to  Jig,  222  represent  the  plough  in  its  different  positions. 

One  of  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  bookbinding  is  that  for  which  Mr.  William 
Hancock  obtained  a  patent  After  folding  the  sheets  in  double  leaves,  he  places 
them  vertically,  with  the  edges  forming  the  back  of  the  book  downwards,  in  a  concave 
mould,  of  such  rounded  or  semi-cylindrical  shape  as  the  back  of  the  book  is  intended 
to  have.  The  mould  for  this  purpose  consists  of  two  parallel  upright  boards,  set 
apart  upon  a  cradle  frame,  each  having  a  portion  or  portions  cut  out  vertically  some- 
what deeper  than  the  breadth  of  the  book,  but  of  a  width  nearly  equal  to  its  thickness 
before  it  is  pressed.  One  of  these  upright  boards  may  be  slidden  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  its  fellow,  by  means  of  a  guide-bar  attached  to  the  sole  of  the  cradle.  Thus  the 
distance  between  the  concave  bed  of  the  two  vertical  slots  in  which  the  book  rests, 
may  be  varied  according  to  the  length  of  the  leaves.  In  all  cases  about  one-fourth  of 
the  length  of  the  book  at  each  end  projects  beyond  the  board,  so  that  one-half  rests 
between  the  two  boards.  Two  or  three  packthreads  are  now  bound  round  the  leaves, 
thus  i&ranged,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  page  in  different  lines,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  form  given  to  the  back  by  the  mould  in  which  it  lay.  The  book  is  next  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  press.  The  back,  which  is  left  projecting  vety  slightly  in  front,  is 
then  smeared  carefully  by  the  fingers  with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc,  whereby  each 
paper  edge  receives  a  small  portion  of  the  cement  In  a  few  hours  it  is  sufficiently 
dry  to  take  another  coat  of  a  somewhat  stronger  caoutchouc  solution.  In  48  hours, 
four  applicatipns  of  the  caoutchouc  may  be  made  and  dried.  The  back  and  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  sides  are  next  covered  with  the  usual  band  or  fillet  of  cloth, 
glued  on  with  caoutchouc;  after  which  the  book  is  ready  to  have  the  boards  attached, 
and  to  be  covered  with  leather  or  parchment,  as  may  be  desired. 

We  thus  see  that  Mr.  Hancock  dispenses  entirely  with  the  operation  of  stitching, 
sewing,  sawing-in,  hammering  the  back,  or  the  use  of  paste  and  glue.  Instead  of 
leaves. attached  by  thread  stitches  at  two  or  three  points,  we  have  them  agglutinated 
securely  along  their  whole  length.  Books  bound  in  this  way  open  so  perfectly  flat 
upon  a  table,  without  strain  or  resilience,  that  they  are  equally  coiAfortable  to  the 
student,  the  musician,  and  the  merchant  The  caoutchouc  cement,  moreover,  being 
repulsive  to  insects  and  not  affected  by  humidity,  gives  this  mode  of  binding  some 
superiority  over  the  old  method  with  paste  or  glue.  For  engravings,  atlases,  and 
ledgers,  this  binding  is  admirably  adapted,  because  it  allows  the  pages  to  be  dis- 
played most  freely  without  the 'risk  of  dislocating  the  volume;  but,  for  security, 
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three  or  four  stitches  should  be  made.  The  leaves  of  mnsic  books  bound  with  caout- 
chouc, when  turned  over,  lie  flat  at  their  whole  extent,  as  if  in  loose  sheets,  and  do 
not  torment  the  performer  like  the  leaves  of  the  ordinary  books,  which  are  so  ready  to 
spring  back  again.  Manuscripts  and  collections  of  letters  which  happen  to  have  little 
or  no  margin  left  at  the  back  for  stitching  them  by,  may  be  bound  by  Mr.  Hancock's 
plan  without  the  least  encroachment  on  £e  writing.  The  thickest  ledgers  thus  bound 
open  as  easily  as  paper  in  quire,  and  may  be  written  on  up  to  the  innermost  margin 
of  the  book  without  the  least  inconvenience. 

An  ingenious  invention,  for  which  Mr.  Thomas  Richards,  of  Liverpool,  bookbinder, 
obtained  a  patent  in  April,  1842,  is  called  by  him  ^mechanical  bookbinding."  He 
employs,  1st,  a  mechanism  to  sew,  weave,  or  bind  a  number  of  sheets  together  to  form 
a  book,  instead  of  stitching  them  by  hand ;  2ndly,  a  table  which  slides  to  and  fro  to 
feed  or  supply  each  sheet  of  paper  separately  into  bis  machine ;  also  needle  bars,  or 
holders,  to  present  needles  with  the  reqoisite  threads  for  stitching  such  sheets  as  they 
are  supplied  with  in  succession.  He  has,  moreover,  a  series  of  holding  fingers,  or 
pincers,  suitably  provided  with  motions,  to  enable  them  to  advance  and  clasp  the 
need  les,  draw  them  through  the  sheets  of  paper,  and  return  them  into  their  respective 
holders  after  threading  or  stitching  the  sheet ;  lastly,  there  are  arms,  or  levers,  for 
delivering  each  sheet  regularly  upon  the  top  of  the  preceding  sheets,  in  order  to  form 
a  collection  or  book  of  such  sheets,  ready  for  boarding  or  finishing.  A  minute 
description  of  the  whole  apparatus,  with  plates,  is  given  in  Newton's  "Journal,"  C.S. 
zxiiL  157. 

After  the  sides  have  been  attached  to  the  book,  they  have  to  be  covered  with 
leather.  For  this  purpose,  the  prepared  skin,  moistened  with  water,  is  cut  to  the  size 
of  the  book,  and  the  thickness  of  the  edge  is  pared  off  on  a  marble  stone.  It  is  next 
smeared  over  with  paste  made  of  wheat  flour,  stretched  over  the  millboard  on  the 
outside,  and  doubled  over  the  edges  within.  The  book  is  then  corded,  that  is,  bound 
firmly  betwixt  two  boards  to  make  the  cover  adhere  strongly  to  the  millboard  and  the 
back,  on  the  exact  performance  of  which  the  neatness  of  the  book  in  a  great  measure 
depends.  The  back  is  then  warmed  at  the  fire  to  soften  the  glue,  and  the  leather  is 
rubbed  down  with  a  bodkin  or  folding  stick,  to  set  and  fixed  it  close  to  the  back  of 
the  book.  It  is  now  set  to  dry,  and,  when  dry,  the  boards  are  removed;  the  cover  of 
the  book  is  then  washed  or  sprinkled  over  with  a  little  paste  and  water,  the  ed^ 
then  sprinkled  with  a  fine  brush,  by  striking  it  against  the  hand  or  a  stick,  or  with 
large  spots,  by  being  mixed  with  the  solution  of  green  vitriol,  or  they  are  marbled. 
Two  blank  leaves  are  then  pasted  down  to  the  cover,  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves, 
when  dry,  are  burnished  in  the  press,  and  the  cover  rolled  on  its  edges.  The  cover 
is  now  glazed  twice  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  filleted,  and,  last  of  all,  polished,  by 
passing  a  hot  iron  over  the  glazed  colour. 

Nothing  places  in  so  striking  a  point  of  view  the  superior  taste,  judgment,  and 
resources  of  London  tradesmen  over  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  than  the  extensive 
substitution  which  they  have  recently  made  of  embossed  silks  and  calicoes  for  leather 
in  the  binding  of  books.  In  old  libraries,  cloth-covered  boards  indeed  may  occasion- 
ally be  seen,  but  they  have  the  meanest  aspect,  and  are  in  no  respect  to  be  compared 
with  our  modem  cloth  bmdiog.  The  silk  or  calico  may  be  dyed  of  any  shade 
which  use  or  fancy  may  require,  impressed  with  gold  or  silver  foil  in  every  form, 
and  variegated  by  ornaments  in  relief,  copied  from  the  most  beautiful  produc  tions  in 
nature.  This  new  style  of  binding  is  distinguished  not  more  for  its  durability,  ele- 
gance, and  variety,  than  for  the  economy  and  despatch  with  which  it  ushers  the 
offspring  of  intellect  into  the  world.  For  example,  should  a  house  eminent  in  this 
line  receive  5000  volumes  ttcm  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  upon  Monday  morning, 
they  can  have  them  all  ready  for  publication  within  the  incredibly  short  period  of  two 
days.  The  reduction  of  price  is  not  the  least  advantage  incident  to  the  new  method, 
amounting  to  fully  50  per  cent  upon  that  with  leather. 

The  dyed  cloth  being  cut  by  a  pattern  to  the  size  suited  to  the  volume,  is  passed 
rapidly  through  a  roller  press,  between  engraved  cylinders  of  hard  steel,  whereby  it 
receives  at  once  the  impress  characteristic  of  the  back  and  the  sides  along  with 
embossed  designs  over  the  surface  in  sharp  relief.  The  cover  thus  rapidly  fashioned 
is  as  rapidly  applied  by  paste  to  the  stitched  and  pressed  volume,  no  time  being  lost  in 
mutual  adjustments,  since  the  steel  rollers  turn  off  the  former  of  a  shape  precisely 
adapted  to  the  latter.  Hard-glazed  and  varnished  calico  is  moreover  much  less  an 
object  of  depredation  to  moths  and  other  insects  than  ordinary  leather  has  been  found 
to  be. 

BORACIC  ACID.  (Acide  Borique,  Fr.  BO*;  chemical  equivalent,  34*9;  specific 
gravity,  1*83.)  Supposed  to  be  the  chrysocolla  of  Pliny.  In  the  seventh  century. 
Oeber  mentions  borax ;  and  it  was  described  by  Geoffroy  and  by  Baron  in  the  early 
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part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Boracic  acid  was  formerly  called  IIomberg*s  sedative 
salt 

This  acid  occurs  in  several  minerals,  particalarly  as  tincal,  or  cmde  biborate  of 
soda,  vhich  is  fbnnd  in  the  form  of  incmstations  in  the  beds  of  small  lakes  in  Thibet, 
Inhere  it  is  dng  np  during  the  hot  season.  Sassolin,  so  called  from  its  having  been 
first  obtained  from  one  of  the  localities  in  Tuscany,  named  Sasso,  is  native  boracic 
acid.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands, 
forming  a  layer  on  the  sulphur  and  around  the  fumaroles,  or  exits,  of  the  sulphurous 
exhalations.  The  native  stalactitic  salt,  according  to  SLlaproth,  contains  mechanically 
mixed  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  iron,  sulphate  of  lime,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
alumina.  &dmann  has  stated  that  sassolin  contains  3*18  per  cent,  by  weight  of  am- 
monia, and,  instead  of  being  pure  boracic  acid,  that  it  is  a  borate  of  ammonia.  Native 
boracic  acid  is  composed  of  boracic  acid,  56*4 ;  water,  43*6. — Dana. 

HaycMcine  is  another  mineral  containing  boracic  acid,  -which  has  been  -within  the 
last  few  years  imported  in  Liverpool  ft^m  Peru.  Hayescine  is  a  borate  of  lime, 
having  a  composition  of  boracic  acid,  45*46;  lime,  14*32;  soda,  8*22;  potash,  0*51; 
sulphuric  acid,  1*10 ;  chloride  of  sodium,  2*65  ;  sand,  0*32.  This  analysis  was  made 
by  Mr.  A.  Dick  in  the  metallurgical  laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 
It  occurs  over  the  dry  plains  of  Iquique,  in  Southern  Peru,  in  white  reniform  masses, 
from  the  sise  of  a  hazel  nut  to  that  of  a  potato,  where  it  is  called  tiza. 

In  many  other  parts  of  South  America,  minerals  containing  boracic  acid  are  known 
to  exist;  and  they  are  said  to  be  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Brazil.  The  great 
supply  of  boracic  acid,  however,  is  derived  from  the  Boracic  Acid  lagoons  of  Tuscany. 
Before  the  discovery  of  this  acid,  in  the  time  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I.,  by  the 
chemist  Hsefer,  the  fetid  odour  developed  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and  the 
disruptions  of  the  ground  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  new  ntffioni,  or  vents  of 
vapour,  had  made  the  natives  regard  them  as  a  diabolical  scourge,  which  they  sought 
to  remove  by  priestly  exorcisms ;  but  since  science  has  explained  the  phenomena,  the 
/umachi  have  become  a  source  of  public  prosperity,  and,  were  they  to  cease,  would 
be  prayed  to  return.  The  vapours,  containing  a  very  minute  quantity  of  boracic  acid, 
which  issue  from  the  lakes  in  the  lagoons  of  this  volcanic  district,  keep  the  waters 
always  at  a  boiling  temperature;  hence,  after  impregnation  for  20  or  30  hours,  by 
the  steams  pouring  through  the  highest  lake,  the  waters  are  drawn  off  into  a  second 
lake,  to  suffer  a  fresh  impregnation.  Thence  they  are  drawn  into  a  third,  and  so  on, 
till  they  reach  the  lowest  receptacle.  In  this  passage  they  get  charged  with  ^  per 
cent  of  boracic  acid.  They  are  then  concentrated  in  leaden  reservoirs  by  the  heat  of 
the  vapours  themselves. 

The  liquid,  after  having  filled  the  first  compartment,  is  diffused  very  gradually  into 
the  second,  then  into  the  third,  and  successively  to  the  last,  where  it  reaches  such  a 
state  of  concentration  that  it  deposits  the  crystallised  acid ;  the  workmen  remove  it 
immediately  by  means  of  wooden  scrapers.  This  mode  of  gradual  concentration  is 
very  ingenious,  and  requires  so  few  hands,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  acid  is 
obtained  without  expense.  From  1818  to  1845,  the  quantity  of  acid  manufactured 
was  33,349,095  Tuscan  pounds.  From  1839  to  1845,  the  mean  quantity  has  been 
2,500,000  lbs.  • 

Thus,  in  estimating  the  product  at  7500  lbs.  per  day,  the  quantity  of  saturated  water 
upon  which  they  operate  is  1,500,000  daily,  and  annually  547,500,000  lbs. 

This  labour  brings  to  Tuscany  10,000,000  francs.  It  is  surprising  that  it  should 
have  remained  unproductive  for  so  many  i^s,  and  that  it  should  have  been  reserved 
for  the  skill  of  Count  Larderel,  of  Monte  Oerboli  ~  before  1818  a  simple  wandering 
merchant,  entirely  unacquainted  with  scientific  researches  —  to  discover  the  nature  of 
the  fugitive  vapours,  and  render  them  a  source  of  inexhaustible  wealth. 

Professor  Graham,  in  his  '*  Beport  on  the  Chemical  Products  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,"  thus  speaks  of  Lu^erel*s  discovery: — 

"  The  preparation  of  boracic  acid  by  Count  F.  de  Larderel,  of  Tuscany,  was  re- 
warded by  a  Council  medal.  Although  this  well-known  manufacture  is  not  recent, 
having  attained  its  full  development  at  least  ten  years,  still  the  bold  originality  of  its 
first  conception,  the  perseverance  and  extraordinary  resources  displayed  in  the  suc- 
cessful establishment,  and  the  value  of  the  product  which  it  supplies,  will  always  place 
the  operations  of  Count  de  Larderel  among  the  highest  achievements  of  the  useful  arts, 
and  demand  the  most  honourable  mention  at  this  epoch.  The  vapour  issuing  finom 
a  volcanic  soil  is  condensed,  and  the  minute  proportion  of  boracic  acid  which  it  con- 
tains (not  exceeding  0*3  per  cent)  is  recovered  by  evaporation,  in  a  district  without 
fuel,  by  the  application  cf  volcanic  vapour  itself  as  a  source  of  heat  The  boracic 
acid  thus-  obtained  greatly  exceeds  in  quantity  the  old  and  limited  supply  of  borax 
from  the  upper  districts  of  India,  and  has  greatly  extended  the  use  of  that  salt  in  the 
glazes  of  porcelain,  and  recently  in  the  making  of  the  most  brilliaut  crystal,  when 
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combined  with  the  oxide  of  sine  instead  of  oxide  of  lead.** — BeporU  of  the  Juror$  of 
the  Great  ExhibitUm  of  1851. 

The  violence  with  which  the  scalding  yapoon  escape  from  the  suffunu  gives  rise  to 
muddy  explosions  when  a  lake  has  been  drained  by  torning  its  waters  into  another 
lake.  The  mud  is  then  thrown  out,  as  solid  matters  are  ^ected  from  volcanoes,  and 
there  is  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake  a  crowd  of  little  cones  of  eruption,  whose 
temperatures  when  in  activity  and  play  are  generally  from  120^  to  145°  C^  and  the 
clouds  which  they  form  in  the  lagoons  constitute  true  natural  barometers,  whose 
greater  or  less  density  rarely  disappoints  the  predictions  that  they  announce  to  the 
inhabitants  of  those  lagoons. 

The  boracic  acid  of  the  Tuscan  lagoons  is  obtained  from  nine  different  works 
belonging  to  Count  Larderel,  the  produce  of  which  is  on  the  average  as  follows: — 


Sasso 

Larderello      •        -        -        - 

Lervazano 20,270 

Monte  Cerboli         -        -        -        .  19,126 

CastelNuovo 16,870 

Monte  Rotondo       ....  1 6,850 

San  Frederigo         ....  9,000 

Lustignauo     ....        -  7,640 

Lago      -----.  6,400 


36,000  lbs.  per  month. 
32,700  „ 


163,865  avoirdupois  pounds. 


M  Payen  has  given  the  following  as  ihe  composition  of  this  crude  boracic  acid  for 
100  kilogrammes : — 

Pure  crystallised  boracic  acid 
Sulphate  of  ammonia 
„        of  magnesia 
„        of  lime  - 
Chloride  of  iron  - 
Alumina    -        -        ^ 
Sand,  &c  \         ^        ,. 
Sulphur    ]      .' 

Hygroscopic  water  disengaged  at  35°  C^ 
Azotic  organic  matter 
Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  - 
Hydrochloric  and  hydrosulphuric  acid 

The  processes  of  chemical  alteration  taking  place  beneath  the  crater  of  Vulcano, 
already  spoken  of,  may,  according  to  the  statement  of  Hoffmann,  depend  upon  condi- 
tions very  similar  to  those  existing  in  Tuscany.  There,  likewise,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  associated  with  the  boracic  acid,  and,  it  would  appear,  in  much  greater 
quantity,  since  the  fissures  through  which  the  vapour  issues  are  thickly  lined  with 
sulphur,  which  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  collected  for  sale.  A  profitable  factory 
is  established  at  the  place,  which  yields  daily,  besides  boracic  acid  and  chloride  of 
ammonium,  about  1700  lbs.  of  refined  sulphur  and  about  600  lbs.  of  pure  alum. — 
Biechof 

The  trade  in  boracic  acid  will  be  shown  by  ihe  following  statements.  The  first 
was  Dr.  Ure*s  original  return: — 


0^  Kj» 

cid  J 


74  to  84 
14  to  8 

2-5  to  1-26 
7  to  5-75 

2'6to  1 


Quantities  imported        ...   cwts. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

, 

7,333 

14,986 

15,060 

Quantities  exported        .        .        -      „ 

- 

1 

22 

620 

Retained  for  consumption       -        -      ,, 

- 

7,245 

13,716 

15,953 

Nett  revenue         ....         £ 

3,193 

798 

361 

422 

The  duty  was  repealed  in  1845. 

In  1855  our  Imports  were : — 

Cwto. 

Computed  nwl  Value. 

Boracic  acid  from  Sardinia  - 

85 

£3SS 

Tuscany  - 

.     26.777 

•    121,168 

„             Gibraltar - 

947 

- 

4,285 

27,809 


£125,831 
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And  In  1856  :— 

Cwtf.  Compated  real  Value. 

Boracic  acid  from  Sardinia  -        -         813  -  -     jff  1,377 

„              Tuscany-        -    25,063  -  -    110,264 

„              Peru         -         -       1,453  -  -        6,394 

„             other  parts       -             1  -  -              4 

26,827  jffl  18,039 

BORAX.  (Borax,  Fr.;  Bcrar,  Germ.)  A  natire  aaline  componnd  of  boracio  acid 
and  soda,  fonnd  in  Thibet,  in  China,  in  Persia,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  in  Sonth 
America ;  it  has  also  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  Saxony.  The  crude  product 
from  the  former  locality  -was  imported  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  lineal,  and  was 
purified  from  some  adhering  fatty  matter  by  a  process  kept  a  long  time  secret  by 
the  Venetians  and  the  Dutch,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  in  boiling  the  substance  in 
water  with  a  little  quicklime. 

Gmelin  found  borax,  in  prismatic  crystals,  to  contain  46*6  per  cent  of  water;  and 
Arrredson  gives  as  the  composition  of  borax,  in  the  calcined  state,  68*9  of  acid,  and 
31*1  soda,  in  100  parts.  M.  Payen  describes  an  octahedral  borax,  which  contains 
only  80*64  per  cent,  of  water,  and  is  therefore  preferred  by  the  braziers  in  their 
soldering  processes. 

Anhydrous  Borax,  therefore,  is  composed  of — 

1  eqniyalent  of  boracic  acid        ...    872      or    69*0 
1  „  soda 390      „     31-0 

1262    for   100*0 
Octahedral  Borax — 

1  eqniyalent  of  boracic  acid        -        -        -    872     or    47*7 

1  „  soda 390      „     21-3 

6  „  water         -        -        -        .    662-5   „     31*0 


1824-5  for  100  0 

Prismatic  Borax  — 

1  equivalent  of  boracic  acid       -        -        -      872  or  36*55 

1  „  soda 390    „    16*35 

10  „  water         -        .        -        -    i-i25    „    47*1 

2-387  for  100*00 

Tincal  was  originally  brought  from  a  salt  lake  in  Thibet ;  the  borax  was  dug  in 
masses  from  the  edges  and  shallow  parts  of  the  lake ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  the  holes  thus  made  were  a^in  filled.  The  borate  of  soda  has  been  found  at 
Potosi,  in  Peru ;  and  it  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  in  Canada,  from  whose  report  the  following  extract  is  made : — 

"  In  the  township  of  Joly  there  occurs  a  very  interesting  spring  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rulsseau  Magnenat,  a  branch  of  the  Rividre  Souci,  about  five  miles  frt>m  the  mills  of 
Methot  at  Saint  Croix.  The  spring  furnishes  three  or  four  gallons  a  minute  of  a 
water  which  is  sulphurous  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  deposits  a  white  matter  along 
its  channel,  which  exhibits  the  purple  vegetation  generally  met  with  in  sulphur 
sprin^^.  The  temperature  of  this  spring  in  the  evening  of  one  7th  of  July  was  46°  F., 
the  air  being  52°  F.  The  water  is  not  strongly  saline,  but  when  concentrated  is  very 
alkaline  and  salt  to  the  taste.  It  contains,  besides  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  boracic  acid,  which  is  made  evident  by  its  power  of 
reddening  paper  coloured  by  turmeric,  after  being  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric 
add.  .  .  .  The  analysis  of  1000  parts  of  the  water  gave  as  follows: — 
Chloride  of  sodium         .--.-.    038 18 

„  potassium 0*0067 

Sulphate  of  soda 00215 

Carbonate  and  borate  of  do.    .        -        -        -        -    0*2301 

„         of  lime  -------     0*0620 

„  magnesia   ------    0*0257 

Silica 0*0245 

Alumina       --------    a  trace 


0*7523 
**•  The  amount  of  boracic  acid  estimated  was  found  to  be  equal  to  0*0279.' 
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Professor  Bechi  has  analysed  a  borate  occurria^?  as  an  incrustation  at  the  Tuscan 
lagoons,  which  afforded  boracic  acid  43*56,  soda  19'25,  and  water  37*19.  LagotiUe  is 
a  mineral  of  an  earthy  yellow  colour,  which  appears  to  be  boracic  acid  and  iron ; 
while  Larderellite,  also  from  Tuscany,  is  a  compound  of  boracic  acid  and  soda.  See 
JDana,  and  **  American  Journal  of  Science." 

Borax  has  a  sweetish,  somewhat  lixivial,  taste,  and  affects  Tegetable  colours  like  an 
alkali ;  it  is  soluble  in  12  parts  of  cold  and  in  2  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  effloresces  and 
becomes  opaque  in  a  dry  atmosphere ;  it  appears  luminous,  by  friction,  in  the  dark. 
It  melts  at  a  heat  a  little  above  that  of  boiling  water,  and*  gives  out  its  water  of 
crystallisation,  after  which  it  forms  a  spongy  mass,  called  calcined  boraxl  The 
octahedral  borax,  which  is  prepared  by  crystallisation,  in  a  solution  of  1*255  specific 
gravity,  kept  up  at  145°  F.,  is  not  efflorescent  When  borax  is  ignited,  it  fuses  into 
a  glassy-looking  substance. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  purifying  borax.  The  crude  crystals  are  to  be 
broken  into  small  lumps,  and  spread  upon  a  filter  lined  with  a  lead  grating,  under 
which  a  piece  of  cloth  is  stretched  upon  a  wooden  fhime.  The  lumps  are  piled  up  to 
the  height  of  12  inches,  and  washed  with  small  quantities  of  caustic  soda  lye  of  5°  B. 
(specific  gravity  1*033)  until  the  liquor  comes  off  nearly  colourless;  they  are  then 
drained,  and  put  into  a  large  copper  of  boiling  water,  in  such  quantities  that  the' 
resulting  solution  stands  at  20°  B.  (specific  gravity  1*160)  Carbonate  of  soda 
equivalent  to  12  per  cent  of  the  borax  must  now  be  added;  the  mixed  solution  is 
allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  siphoned  off  into  crystallism^  vessels.  When- 
ever the  mother  waters  get  foul,  they  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  cast-iron  pots, 
and  roasted,  to  bum  away  the  viscid  colouring  matter. 

The  following  process  for  refining  the  native  Indian  borax,  or  tincal,  has  been 
published  by  MM.  Robiquet  and  Marchand : — 

It  b  put  into  Isrge  tubs,  covered  with  water  for  3  or  4  inches  above  its  surface,  and 
stirred  through  it  several  Umes  during  six  hours.  For  400  lbs.  of  the  tincal  tiiere 
must  now  be  added  1  lb.  of  quicklime  diffused  through  two  quarts  of  water.  Next 
day  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  a  sieve,  to  drain  off  the  water  with  the  impurities,  con- 
sisting, in  some  measure,  of  the  fatty  matter  combined  with  the  lime,  as  an  insoluble 
soap.  The  borax,  so  fkr  purified,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  2^  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  and  8  lbs.  of  muriate  of  lime  are  to  be  added  for  the  above  quantity  of  borax. 
The  liquor  is  now  filtered,  evaporated  to  the  density  of  18°  or  20°  B.  (1*14  to  1*16 
specific  gravity),  and  set  to  crystallise  in  vessels  shaped  like  inverted  pyramids,  and 
lined  with  lead.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  the  crystallisation  being  completed,  the 
mother  waters  are  drawn  off,  the  crj-stals  are  detached  and  dried.  The  loss  of  weight 
in  this  operation  is  about  20  per  cent 

Borax  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  alum  and  common  salt :  the  former  addition 
may  be  readily  detected  by  a  few  drops  of  water  of  ammonia,  which  will  throw  down 
its  alumina ;  and  the  latter  by  nitrate  of  silver,  which  will  give  with  it  a  precipitate 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

The  native  boracic  acid  obtained  from  the  lakes  of  Tuscany,  being  manufactured 
in  France  into  borax,  has  greatly  lowered  the  price  of  this  article  of  commerce. 
When  MM.  Payen  and  Cartier  first  began  the  business,  they  sold  the  crystals  at 
the  same  price  as  the  Dutch,  viz.,  7  francs  the  kilogramme  (2}  lbs.  avoird.)  ;  but,  in  a 
few  years,  they  could  only  obtain  2  francs  and  60  centimes,  in  consequence  of  the 
market  getting  overstocked.  The  mode  of  making  borax  from  the  acid  is  as 
follows: — The  lake  water  is  evaporated  in  graduation  houses,  and  then  concentrated 
in  boilers  till  it  crystallises.  In  that  state  it  is  carried  to  Marseilles.  About  1 100  lbs. 
of  water  are  made  to  boil  in  a  copper,  and  1820  lbs.  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda 
are  dissolved  in  it  by  successive  additions  of  about  40  lbs.  The  solution  being  main- 
tained at  nearly  the  boiling  point,  1 100  lbs.  of  the  crystallised  boracic  acid  of  Tuscany 
are  introduced,  in  successive  portions.  At  each  addition  of  about  22  lbs.  a  lively 
effervescence  ensues,  on  which  account  the  copper  should  be  of  much  greater  capacity 
than  is  sufficient  to  contain  the  liquors.  When  the  whole  acid  has  been  add«i,  the 
fire  must  be  damped  by  being  covered  up  with  moist  ashes,  and  the  copper  must  be 
covered  with  a  tight  lid  and  blankets,  to  preserve  the  temperature  uniform.  The 
whole  is  left  in  this  state  during  30  hours ;  the  clear  liquor  u  then  drawn  off  into 
shallow  crystallising  vessels  of  lead,  in  which  it  should  stand  no  higher  than  10  or  IS 
inches,  to  favour  its  rapid  cooling.  At  the  end  of  three  days  in  winter,  and  four  in 
summer,  the  crystallisation  is  usually  finished.  The  mother  water  is  drawn  off,  and 
employed,  instead  of  simple  water,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  fresh  crystals  of 
soda.  The  crystals  are  carefully  detached  with  chisels,  redissolved  in  boiling  water, 
adding  for  each  220  lbs.  of  borax,  22  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  soda.  This  solution  marks 
20°  B.  (specific  gravity  1*160);  and,  at  least,  one  ton  of  borax  should  be  dissolved  at 
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once,  in  order  to  obtain  crystals  of  a  marketable  size.  Whenever  this  solution  has 
become  boiling  hot,  it  most  be  run  ofiP  into  large  crystallising  lead  chests  of  the  form 
of  inverted  truncated  pyramids,  furnished  with  lids,  inclosed  in  wooden  A^mes,  and 
surrounded  with  mats  to  confine  the  heat  For  a  continuous  business  there  should  be 
at  least  18  vessels  of  this  kind,  as  the  solution  takes  a  long  time  to  complete  its 
crystallisation,  by  cooling  to  30^  C  (86°  F.)  The  borax  crystals  are  taken  out  with 
chisels,  after  the  liquor  has  been  drawn  off  and  the  whole  has  become  cold. 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  purest  acid,  usually  extracted  from  the  lakes  of  Tuscany, 
contain  only  fifty  parts  of  the  real  boracic  acid,  and  yield  no  more,  at  the  utmost,  than 
140  or  1 50  of  good  borax. 

A  considerable  saying  of  expense  in  manufacturing  borax,  and  a  more  ready  appli- 
cation of  the  borax  to  use,  has  been  proposed  by  Saulter,  as  follows : — Take  about  S8 
parts  of  pure  crystallised  boracic  acid,  pounded  and  sifted;  mix  them  well  with  45 
parts  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  powder ;  expose  the  mixture  upon  wooden 
shelves  to  heat  in  a  stove- room ;  and  rake  it  up  fh>m  time  to  time.  The  boracic  acid 
and  the  alkali  thus  ^t  combined,  while  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  expelled;  and 
a  perfect  dry  borax  is  obtained. 

According  to  Wittstein,  the  commercial  boracic  acid  is  composed  as  follows  :-* 

Sulphate  of  manganese a  trace 

„  iron     -----.-  0-865 

„  alumina       ......  0-820 

„          lime     - 1*018 

„  magnesia     ......  2*682 

y,  ammonia      ......  8*508 

„          soda 0-917 

„  potash.        ......  0*369 

„  sal  ammonia         .....  0*298 

„  silica  (in  solution)         ....  i*200 

M  sulphuric  acid  (combined  with  the  boracic)  1  *322 

„  crystallisable  boracic  acid      ...  76*494 

Water 6*657 

100*000 

Dry  borax  acts  on  the  metallic  oxides,  at  a  high  temperatore,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  melting  and  viirifying  them  into  very  beautiftil  coloured  glasses.  On  this 
account  it  is  a  most  useful  reagent  for  the  blowpipe.  Oxide  of  chrome  tmges  it  of  an 
emerald  green ;  oxide  of  cobalt,  an  intense  blue ;  oxide  of  copper,  a  pale  green ;  oxide 
of  tin,  opal ;  oxide  of  iron,  bottle  green  and  yellow  ;  oxide  of  manganese,  violet ; 
oxide  of  nickel,  pale  emersJd  green.  The  white  oxides  impart  no  colour  to  it  by 
themselves.  In  the  fusion  of  metals,  borax  protects  their  surfkce  fh>m  oxidisement, 
and  even  dissolves  away  any  oxides  formed  upon  them;  by  which  twofold  agency  it 
becomes  an  excellent  flux,  invaluable  to  the  goldsmith  in  soldering  the  precious 
metals,  and  to  the  brasier  in  soldering  copper  and  iron. 

Borax  absorbs  muriatic  and  sulphurous  acid  gases,  but  no  others,  whereby  it 
becomes,  in  this  respect,  a  useful  means  of  analysis. 

The  strength  or  purity  of  borax  may  be  tested  by  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 

qnisite  to  neutralise  a  given  weight  of  it,  as  indicated  by  tincture  of  litmus. 

^len  mixed  with  shellac  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  five,  borax  renders  that 
resinous  body  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  with  it  a  species  of  varnish. 

The  applications  of  borax  in  the  manuftusture  of  enamels,  glaxes,  and  of  glass,  will 
be  noticed  in  the  articles  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  those  special  industries. 


reqnisit 
Whe: 


In  1855  and  1856  our  Importatiotu  were  as  follows:  -- 

Cwti.  Computed  real  Value. 

1855.— Borax,  refined,  British  East  Indies   -     679  -        -    £2,378 

„  other  parts       -        •       25  -        -  86 


704  £2464 

Tmcal,  refined.  Chili        ...  2,360  -  -      6,345 

„                  Peru        -                  -  5.703  -  -     16,638 

M                 British  East  Indies   -  8,609  -  -    25,198 

„                 other  parts        -        -       13  -  -           13 

16,685  £48,094 
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Cwu.  Computed  real  Valae. 

1866.— Borax,  refined,  Peru       -        -        -     743  -        -   £2,360 

„  British  East  Indies   -3,773  -        -     11,978 

„  other  parts       -        -      135  -        -         430 

4,651  £14,768 

„  Borax,    or    Tincal,  unrefined, — 

Peru 1,163  -  -  £2,877 

British  East  Indies-        -        -  12,464  -  -  30.848 

other  parts    -        .        -        -  357  -  -  887 

13,984  £34,612 

And  in  1856  we  exported  of— 

C*rt.  Declarpd  Value. 

Borax,  refined  in  the  United  Kingdom  -     1,047,955    -        -    £39.906 

BOEING.  The  importance  of  boring,  as  a  means  of  searching  for  coal  and  for 
water,  renders  it  necessary  that  some  special  attention  should  be  giyen  to  the  subject 
in  a  work  devoted  to  manufactures  and  mining. 

Boring  for  water  appears  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  periods,  in  Egypt 
and  in  Asia.  In  many  of  the  desert  tracts  there  are  remains  of  borings,  which  served, 
evidently,  at  one  period,  to  supply  the  wants  of  extensive  populations  which  once  in- 
habited those  now  deserted  regions.  In  the  "  Guide  du  Sondeur,"  by  M.  J.  Degousce, 
we  find  it  stated,  with  reference  to  China,  •*  There  exist  in  the  canton  of  Ou-Tong-Kiao 
many  thousand  wells  in  a  space  of  ten  leagues  long  by  five  broad.  These  wells 
cost  a  thousand  and  some  hundred  taels  (the  tael  being  of  the  value  of  6«.  6^.),  and  are 
fh)m  1500  to  1800  feet  deep,  and  about  6  inches  in  diameter.  To  bore  these  wells, 
the  Chinese  commence  by  placing  in  the  earth  a  wooden  tube  of  3  or  4  inches  diameter, 
surmounted  by  a  stone  edge,  pierced  by  an  orifice  of  5  or  6  inches ;  in  the  tube  a 
trepan  is  allowed  to  play,  weighing  300  or  400  lbs.  A  man,  mounted  on  a  scafi^old, 
swings  a  block,  which  raises  the  trepan  2  feet  high,  and  lets  it  fall  by  its  own  weight. 
The  trepan  is  secured  to  the  swing-lever  by  a  cord  made  of  reeds,  to  which  is  attached 
a  triangle  of  wood ;  a  man  sits  close  to  the  cord,  and  at  each  rise  of  the  swing  seizes 
the  triangle  and  gives  it  a  half  turn,  so  that  the  trepan  may  take  in  falling  another 
direction.  A  change  of  workmen  goes  on  day  and  night,  and  with  this  continuous 
labour  they  are  sometimes  three  years  in  boring  wells  to  the  requisite  depth." 

Boring  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  England  during  the  last  century,  but  to 
a  very  limited  extent ;  it  has,  however,  for  a  considerable  period  been  employed  in 
seeking  for  coal,  and  in  the  formation  of  Abtrsiam  Wells  {which  see). 

The  ordinary  practice  of  boring  is  usually  carried  out,  by  first  sinking  a  well  of 
such  a  depth  that  the  boring  apparatus  can  be  fixed  in  it ;  and  thus  a  stage,  raised 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  dispensed  with.  A  stout  plank  floor,  well  braced 
together  by  planks  nailed  transversely  and  resting  on  putlocks,  forms  the  stage.  In 
the  centre  of  the  floor  is  a  square  hole,  through  which  the  boring-rods  pass.  The 
boring-rods  are  of  many  different  forms,  some  of  which  have  been  already  described 
in  the  article  on  ABTBSLiLM  Wells.  A  few  others  are  represented  in  the  following 
figure  (223). 

1, 2,  3  are  an  elevation,  plan,  and  section  of  an  auger ;  the  tapped  socket  is  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  rods  to  be  screwed  into  it 

4,  5  are  two  views  of  a  small  auger,  with  a  longitudinal  slit,  and  no  valve,  which 
is  used  for  boring  through  clay  and  loam.  In  very  stiff  clay  the  slit  is  generally 
made  larger ;  in  moist  ground  the  slit  is  objectionable. 

6,  7,  8  are  different  views  of  a  shell,  a  a  are  valves  opening  upwards,  to  admit 
the  material.  These  tools  are  used  for  boring  through  sand,  or  through  ground  which 
has  been  loosened  by  other  tools. 

9,  10,  1 1  show  an  S  chisel,  for  cutting  through  rocks,  flmts,  and  the  like. 

Such  are  the  principal  tools  employed.  By  referring  to  Artesian  Wells,  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  rods  will  be  understood.  The  boring  rods  are  turned 
round  by  the  leverage  of  two  handles  moved  by  man,  or,  where  the  work  is  heavy,  by 
horse,  or  sometimes,  even  steam  power  is  applied.  Besides  the  circular  motion  of  the 
tool,  a  vertical  percussive  action  of  the  same  is  required  in  certain  cases,  such  as  rock  or 
hard  sand ;  indeed,  always,  where  the  position  of  the  augur  or  chisel  requires  a  fresh 
place  to  act  upon  during  its  revolution.  This  motion  is  most  readily  got  by  suspend- 
ing the  boring  rods  to  a  windlass,  through  the  intervention  of  a  rope  coiled  two  or 
three  times  round  the  latter,  and  adjusting  it  so  that  if  the  workman  holds  one  end  of 
the  coil  tight,  sufficient  will  be  the  friction  to  raise  the  rods  on  putting  the  windlass 
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in  motion.  Should  fhe  end  of  the  rope  the  workman  holds  now  be  slackened,  the 
coil  becomes  loose,  and  the  rods  descend  with  a  force  equivalent  to  their  weight  and 
the  distance  through  which  they  have  fallen.  A  regular  percussive  action  is  thus 
gained  by  keeping  the  windlass  continually  in  motion  in  one  direction,  the  attendant 
workman  alternately  allowing  the  rods  to  be  drawn  up  a  certain  distance,  and  then, 
by  relaxing  his  hold,  allowing  them  to  fall.  —  Swindeu,  on  Boring. 
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The  following  list  of  the  prices  of  boring,  in  different  localities,  may  prore 
useful: — 

In  the  North  of  England,  the  prices  for  boring,  in  the  ordinary  strata  of  the  dis- 
trict or  of  that  coal  field,  are  as  follows : — 

«.    d. 
First     !^  fathoms  -  •        -        -      5    6  per  fathom. 

Second  5„ 110  „ 

Third   6„ 16     6  „ 

Fourth  5      „ 22     0         „ 

and  so  increasing  5s.  6d,  per  ^Eithom  on  each  succeeding  depth  of  5  fathoms.  When 
any  unusually  luurd  strata  are  met  with,  the  borer  is  paid  by  special  arrangement, 
unless  a  binding  contract  has  been  previously  made.  It  is  sometimes  usual  for  the 
borer  to  take  all  risk  of  hard  strata,  when  the  prices  are  as  follows,  the  borer  finding 
the  tools :  — 

«.    d. 
First     5  flithoms  -        -        -        -        -      7     6  per  fathom. 
Second  5      „-----    15    0         „ 

Third    5       „ 22     6  „ 

Fourth  5„ 30     0  „ 

and  so  increasing  7«.  6d  per  fathom  on  each  succeeding  depth  of  5  fathoms. 
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In  the  Midland  Coanties,  where  the  strata  are  more  inclined  than  in  the  north  of 
England,  the  prices  for  ordinary  strata  are  as  follows :  — 

8.    d. 
First  20  yards 36  per  yard- 
Next  10     „ 5    0        „ 

,1       10       „        •  -  -  -  -  -      6      6  n 

w     10      „ 8     0 

n     10      „ 9     6         „ 

and  80  advancing  Is,  6d.  per  yard  upon  each  10  yards. 

In  some  localities,  where  the  boring  is  still  more  favourable,  the  prices  are  as 
follows,  —  the  bore  hole  being  2^  to  2}  inches  diameter  :  — 

s.    d. 

First  20  yards 36  per  yard. 

Next  10     „ 4    6        „ 

»     10     „ 5     6        „ 

„10„-         -.-         .         -         -66         „ 
„      10      „ 7     6 

In  boring  strata  of  unusual  hardness  a  special  arrangement  is  made,  as  before  stated 
and  the  borer  is  allowed  some  payment  for  filling  up  and  for  removing  tackling. 

In  Scotland  the  general  prices  for  boring  are  as  follows  :  — 

$.  d. 

First     5  fJBithoms 5  0  per  fiithom. 

Second  5      „ 10  0         „ 

Third   5„-        -        -        *        -        -16  0         „ 

Fourth  5„ 20  0         „ 

and  so  advancing  5«.  per  fathom  for  each  sncceeding  5  fitthoms. 

In  boring  through  very  hard  strata,  the  work  is  done  either  by  shaft-work,  or  at 
the  following  rates,  the  bore  hole  being  2}  inches  diameter  :  — 

«.    d. 

First     5  fathoms 10    0  per  fathom. 

Second  5      „ -    20    0         „ 

Third   6      „ SO    0         „ 

The  borer  usually  specifies  to  have  his  tackle  lud  down  ready  for  erecting  at  the 
cost  of  the  employer. 

As  the  boring  proceeds,  it  is  often  necessary  to  lower  pipes  into  the  hole  made,  to 
prevent  the  falling  of  fhigments  from  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  There  are  many 
ingenious  contilvances  for  effecting  this,  which  need  not  be  described  in  this 
place. 

Skill  in  boring  judiciously  for  coal  distbguishes  the  genuine  miner  from  the 
empirical  adventurer,  who,  ignorant  of  the  general  structure  of  coal-basins,  expends 
labour,  time,  and  money  at  random,  and  usually  to  no  purpose ;  missing  the  proper 
coal-field,  and  leading  his  employer  to  sink  a  shaft  where  no  productive  seams  can  be 
had.  A  skilful  coal-viewer,  therefore,  should  always  direct  the  boring  operations, 
especially  in  an  unexplored  country. 

The  boring  rods  should  be  made  of  the  best  and  most  tenacious  Swedish  iron ;  in 
area,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  square.  Each  rod  is  usually  3  feet  long,  terminating 
in  a  male  screw  at  one  end  and  a  female  screw  at  the  other.  The  boring  chisels  are 
commonly  18  inches  long,  and  fVom  2^  inches  to  3^  inches  at  their  cutting  edge, 
which  must  be  tipped  with  good  steel.  The  chisel  is  screwed  to  an  intermediate 
18-inch  rod,  called  the  double-box  rod,  forming  together  a  rod  3  feet  long.  There 
are,  moreover,  three  short  rods,  a  foot,  18  inches,  and  2  feet  long  each,  which  may 
be  screwed,  as  occasion  requires,  to  the  brace-head,  to  make  the  height  above  the 
mouth  of  the  bore  convenient  for  the  hands  of  the  men  in  working  the  rods.  Hence 
the  series  of  rods  becomes  a  scale  of  measurement  for  noting  the  depth  of  the  bore,  and 
keeping  a  journal  of  the  strata  that  are  perforated.  The  brace-head  rod,  also  1 8  incJiea 
long,  has  two  large  eyes  or  rings  at  its  top,  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  through 
which  arms  of  wood  are  fixed  for  the  men  to  lift  and  turn  the  rods  by,  in  the  boring 
process. 

When  the  bore  is  intended  to  penetrate  but  a  few  fathoms,  the  whole  work  may  be 
performed  directly  by  the  hands ;  but  when  the  bore  is  to  be  of  considerable  depth,  a 
lofty  triangle  of  wood  is  set  above  the  bore-hole,  with  a  pulley  depending  at  its  summit 
angle,  for  conducting  the  rope  to  the  barrel  of  a  windlass  or  wheel  and  axle,  secured  to 
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the  groand  with  heavy  stones.  The  loose  end  of  the  rope  is  connected  to  the  rods  by 
an  oval  iron  ring,  called  a  runner ;  and  by  this  mechanism  they  may  be  raised  and  let 
fall  in  the  boring ;  or  the  same  effect  may  be  more  simply  produced  by  substituting 
for  the  wheel  and  axle  a  number  of  ropes  attached  to  the  rod-rope,  each  of  which 
may  be  pulled  by  a  man,  as  in  raising  the  ram  of  the  pile-engine. 

In  all  the  coal  districts  there  are  professional  master-borers,  who  undertake  to 
search  for  coal,  and  ftimish  an  accurate  register  of  the  strata  perforated 

The  boring  tools  employed  in  the  coal  districts  are  represented  in  the  following 
plan  0^.224):^ 
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1.  The  brace-head,  12. 

2.  The  common  rod. 

3.  The  double-box  rod;  intermediate       13. 

piece.  14. 

4.  The  common  chiseL 

5.  The  indented  chisel.  15. 

6.  Another  of  the  same. 

7.  The  cross-mouthed  chisel.  16. 

8.  The  wimble.  17. 

9.  The  sludger,  for  bringing  up  the  mud.     18. 

10.  Thereunder.  19. 

11.  The  key  for  supporting  the  train  of 

rods  at  the  bore-mouth. 

We  shall  now  explain  the  manner  of  conducting  a  series  of  bores  in  searching 
ground  for  coaL 

Fig,  225  represents  a  district  of  country  in  which  a  regular  surrey  has  proved 
the  existence  and  general  distribution  of  coal  strata,  with  a  dip  to  the  south,  as  here 
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The  key  for  screwing  together  and 

asunder  the  rods. 
The  topit,  or  top  piece. 
The  bech^,  for  catching  the  rod  when 

it  breaks  in  the  bore. 
The  runner,  for  taking  hold  of  the 

topit 
The  tongued  chisel. 
The  right-handed  worm  screw. 
The  left-handed  ditto. 
The  finger-grip  or  catch. 


shown.  In  this  case,  a  convenient  spot  should  be  pitched  upon  in  the  north  part 
of  the  district,  so  that  the  successive  bores  put  down  may  advance  in  the  line  of  the 
dip.  The  first  bore  may  therefore  be  made  at  No.  1,  to  the  depth  of  sixty  yards. 
In  the  progress  of  this  perforation,  many  diversities  and  alternations  of  strata  will  be 
probably  passed  through,  as  we  see  in  the  sections  of  the  strata ;  each  of  which,  as  to 
quality  and  thickness,  is  noted  in  the  journal,  and  specimens  are  preserved.  This  bore 
is  seen  to  penetrate  the  strata  d,  c,  6,  a,  without  encountering  any  coal.  Now,  suppose 
that  the  dip  of  the  strata  be  one  yard  in  ten,  the  question  is,  at  what  distance  from 
bore  No.  1,  in  a  south  direction,  will  a  second  bore  of  60  yards  strike  the  first 
stratum,  </,  of  the  preceding?  The  rule  obviously  is,  to  multiply  the  depth  of  the 
bore  by  the  dip — that  is,  60  by  10 — and  the  product  600  gives  the  distance  required ; 
for,  by  the  rule  of  three,  if  1  yard  of  depression  corresponds  to  10  in  horizontal 
length,  60  yards  of  depression  will  correspond  to  600  in  length.  Hence  the  bores 
marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  are  successively  distributed  as  in  the  figure,  the  spot  where 
the  ^rst  is  let  down  being  regarded  as  the  point  of  level  to  which  the  summits  of 
all  the  succeeding  bores  are  referred.  Should  the  top  of  No.  2  bore  be  10  yards 
higher  or  lower  than  the  top  of  No.  I,  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  difference 
in  the  operation ;  and  hence  a  surface-level  survey  is  requisite.  Sometimes  ravines  cut 
down  the  strata,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  them,  when  they  are  considerable. 
In  No.  2  a  coal  is  seen  to  occur  near  the  surface,  and  another  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Vol.  I.  C  C  D 
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bore ;  the  latter  seam  resting  on  the  first  stratum  d,  that  occarred  in  bore  No.  1 ; 
and  No.  2  perforation  must  be  continued  a  little  farther,  till  it  has  certainly  descended 
to  the  stratum  d.  Thus  these  two  bores  have,  together,  proved  the  beds  to  the  depth 
of  120  yards. 

No.  3  bore,  being  placed  according  to  the  preceding  rule,  will  pass  through  two 
coal-seams  near  the  surface,  and  after  reaching  to  nearly  its  depth  of  60  yards,  it  will 
touch  the  stratum  A,  which  is  the  upper  stratum  of  bore  No.  2 ;  but  since  a  seam  oi 
coal  was  detected  in  No.  2,  under  the  stratum  A,  the  proof  is  confirmed  by  running 
the  borer  down  through  that  coal.  The  field  has  now  been  probed  to  the  depth  of 
180  yards.  The  fourUi  bore  is  next  proceeded  with,  till  the  two  coal-seams  met  in 
No.  3  have  been  penetrated ;  when  a  depth  of  240  yards  has  been  explored.  Hence 
No.  4  bore  could  not  readi  the  lower  stratum  a,  unless  it  were  sunk  240  yards. 

The  fifth  bore  (No.  5)  being  sunk  in  like  manner,  a  new  coal-seam  occurs  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  sur&ce ;  but  after  sinking  to  the  depth  at  which  the  coal  at  the  top 
of  the  fourth  bore  was  found,  an  entirely  different  order  of  strata  will  occur.  In  this 
dilemma,  the  bore  should  be  pushed  10  or  20  yards  deeper  than  the  60  yards,  to  ascer- 
tain the  alternations  of  the  new  range  of  superposition.  It  may  happen  that  no  coals 
of  any  value  shall  be  found,  as  the  figure  indicates,  in  consequence  of  a  slip  or  dislo- 
cation of  the  strata  at  b,  which  has  thrown  up  all  the  coals  registered  in  the  former 
borings  to  such  an  extent  that  the  strata  &,  a,  of  the  first  bore  present  themselves 
immediately  on  perforating  the  slip,  instead  of  lying  at  the  depth  of  300  yards  (5  x  60), 
as  they  would  have  done  had  no  dislocation  intervened.  Some  coal-fields,  indeed,  are 
so  intersected  with  slips  as  to  bewilder  the  most  experienced  miner,  which  will  par- 
ticularly happen  when  a  lower  coal  is  thrown  upon  one  side  of  a  slip,  directly  opposite 
to  an  upper  coal  situated  on  the  other  side  of  it ;  so  that  if  the  two  seams  be  of  the 
same  thickness,  erroneous  conclusions  are  almost  inevitable. 

When  a  line  of  bores  is  to  be  conducted  from  the  dip  of  the  strata  towards  their 
outcrop,  they  should  be  placed  a  few  yards  nearer  each  other  than  the  rule  prescribes, 
lest  the  strata  last  passed  through  be  overstepped,  so  that  they  may  disi^pear  from 
the  register,  and  a  valuable  coal-seam  may  thereby  escape  notice.  In  fact,  each 
successive  bore  should  be  so  set  down,  that  the  first  of  the  strata  perforated  should 
be  the  last  passed  through  in  the  preceding  bore ;  as  is  exemplified  by  viewing  the 
bores  in  the  retrograde  direction,  Nos.  4,  3,  and  2.  But  if  the  bore  No.  2  had  gone 
no  deeper  than/,  and  the  bore  No.  1  been  as  represented,  then  the  stratum  e,  with  its 
immediately  subjacent  coal,  would  have  been  overstepped,  since  none  of  the  bores 
would  have  touched  it ;  and  they  would  have  remained  unnoticed  in  the  journal,  and 
unknown. 

BORON.  One  of  the  non-metallic  elements  ;  it  exists  in  nature  in  the  form  of 
boracic  acid,  and  as  borax,  tincal,  &c. 

Homberg  is  said  to  have  obtained  boron  from  borax  in  1702 ;  if  so,  his  discovery 
appears  to  have  been  forgotten,  since  it  was  unknown,  except  hypothetically,  to  the 
more  modem  chemists  until,  in  1808,  it  was  obtained  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard, 
and  by  Davy  in  1808,  who  decomposed  boracic  acid  into  boron  and  oxygen. 

Boron  is  best  obtained  by  preparing  the  double  fluoride  of  boron  and  potassium 
(3KF  2BF^,  by  saturating  hydrofluoric  acid  with  boracic  acid,  and  then  gradually 
adding  fluoride  of  potassium.  The  difficultly  soluble  double  compound  thus  produced 
is  collected  and  dried  at  a  temperature  nearly  approaching  to  redness.  This  compound 
is  then  powdered  and  introduced  into  an  iron  tube  closed  at  one  end,  together  with 
an  equal  weight  of  potassium,  whereupon  heat  is  applied  sufficient  to  melt  the  latter, 
and  the  mixture  of  Uie  tWo  substances  is  effected  by  stirring  with  an  iron  wire.  Upon 
the  mass  being  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  the  potassium  abstracts  the  fluorine.  The 
fluoride  of  potassium  may  afterwards  be  removed  by  heating  the  mass  with  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  converts  the  free  potassa  into  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  thus  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the  boron,  which  takes  place  in  tiie  presence  of 
fixed  alkali ;  the  chloride  of  ammonium  adhering  to  the  boron  may  be  afterwards 
removed  by  treatment  with  alcohol.  Boron  is  a  dark  greenish-brown  powder,  taste- 
less, and  inodorous;  its  chemical  equivalent  is  10*9,  or,  according  to  Laurent,  ll'O. 

BOTTLE  MANUFACTURE.    See  Glass  and  Stone  Ware. 

BOUGIE.  A  smooth,  flexible,  elastic,  slender  cylinder,  introduced  into  the 
urethra,  rectum,  or  oesophagus,  for  opening  or  dilating  it,  in  cases  of  stricture  and 
other  diseases.  The  invention  of  this  instrument  is  claimed  by  Aldereto,  a  Portugneae 
physician ;  but  its  form  and  uses  were  first  described  by  his  pupil  Amatus,  in  the 
year  1 554.  Some  are  solid  and  some  hollow,  some  corrosive  and  some  mollifying. 
They  owed  their  elasticity,  as  formerly  made,  to  linseed  oil,  inspissated  by  long  boiling, 
and  rendered  dry  by  litharge.  This  viscid  matter  was  spread  upon  a  very  fine 
cord  or  tubular  web  of  cotton,  flax,  or  silk,  which  was  rolled  upon  a  slab,  when  it 
became  nearly  solid  by  drying,  and  was  finally  polished. 

Pickel,  a  French  professor  of  medicine^  published  the  following  recipe  for  the  com- 
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poflition  of  boogies.  Take  8  parts  of  boiled  linwed  oil,  1  part  of  amber,  and  1  of  oil 
of  turpentine  $  melt  and  mix  these  ingredients  well  togedier,  and  spread  the  com- 
pound at  S  successive  intervals  upon  a  silk  cord  or  web.  Place  the  pieces  so 
coated  in  a  stove  boated  to  150  F. ;  leave  them  in  it  for  12  hours,  adding  15  or  16 
Anesh  layers  in  succession,  till  the  instruments  have  acquired  the  proper  size.  Polish 
them  first  with  pumice-stone,  and  finally  smooth  with  tripoli  and  oU.  This  process 
is  the  one  sdll  employed  in  Paris,  with  some  slight  modifications ;  the  chief  of  which 
is  dissolving  in  the  oil  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  caoutchouc,  to  render  the  sub- 
stance more  solid.  For  this  purpose  the  caoutchouc  must  be  cut  into  slender  shreds, 
and  added  gradually  to  the  hot  oiL  The  silk  tissue  most  be  fine  and  open,  to  admit 
of  the  composition  entering  freely  among  its  filaments.  Every  successive  layer 
ought  to  be  dried  in  a  stove,  and  then  in  the  open  air,  before  another  is  applied.  This 
process  takes  2  months  for  its  completion,  in  forming  the  best  bougies  called  by  dis- 
tinction dattie  bougiea ;  which  ought  to  bear  twisting  round  the  finger  without  crack- 
ing or  scaling,  and  extension  without  giving  way,  but  retracting  when  let  go.  When 
the  bougies  are  to  be  hollow,  a  mandrel  of  iron  wire,  properly  l^nt,  with  a  ring  at  one 
end,  is  introduced  into  the  axis  of  the  silk  tissue.  Some  bougies  are  made  with  a 
hollow  axis  of  tinfoil  rolled  into  a  slender  tube.  Bougies  are  now  usually  made  entirely 
of  caoutchouc,  bv  the  intervention  of  a  solution  of  this  substance  in  sulphuric  ether,  a 
menstrum  sufficiently  cheap  in  France,  on  account  of  the  low  duty  upon  alcohol,  or 
of  naphtha.  There  are  medicated  bougies,  the  composition  of  which  belongs  to 
surgical  pharmacy.  The  manufacture  of  these  instruments  of  various  kinds  forms  a 
separate  and  no  incouBiderable  branch  of  industry  at  Paris.  Very  superior  bougies 
are  now  made  by  the  surgical-instrument  makers,  and  by  the  workers  in  caoutchouc, 
in  this  country. 

BOULUERINO  STONE.  A  name  given  by  the  Sheffield  cutlers  to  the  smooth 
flint  pebbles  with  which  they  smooth  down  Uie  faces  of  buff  and  wooden  wheels.  As 
these  stones  are  usually  taken  fh>m  gravel  pits,  the  name  is,  no  doubt,  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  geologist  uses  the  wood  boulder. 

BOX  WOOD.  (Bum,  Fr. ;  Buehgbaum,  Genn.  ;)  Buxtu  sempervirens.  —  Two 
varieties  of  box  wood  are  imported  into  this  country.  The  European  is  brought  from 
Leghorn,  Portugal,  &c ;  and  the  Turkey  box  wood  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  English  box  wood  grows  plentifully  at  Box  Hill,  io  Surrey,  and 
in  Gloucestershire.  The  English  box  wood  is  used  for  common  turnery,  and  is 
preferred  by  brass  finishers  for  their  hithe-chucks,  as  it  is  tougher  than  the  foreign 
box,  and  bears  rougher  usage.  It  is  of  very  slow  growth,  as  in  the  space  of  25  years 
it  will  only  attain  a  diameter  of  1 J  to  2  inches. — Holteapffel, 

Box  wood  is  used  for  making  clarionets  and  flutes,  carpenters'  rules,  and  drawing 
scales.  As  the  wood  is  peculiarly  free  from  gritty  matter,  its  sawdust  is  used  for 
cleaning  jewellery.  Box  wood  is  exclusively  employed  by  the  wood  engraver.  See 
Enobavino  on  Wood. 

A  similar  wood  was  imported  from  America  by  the  name  of  Tvgnutttonj  which  was 
used  for  making  ladies*  fims ;  but  we  cannot  learn  that  it  is  now  employed. 

BRACES.  (^Sretellest  Fr.;  Hoaentrctger,  Germ.)  Narrow  fillets  or  bands  of  leather 
or  textile  fabric,  which  pass  over  the  shoulders,  and  are  attached  behind  and  before 
to  the  waistbands  of  pantaloons  and  trowsers,  for  supporting  their  weight,  and  bracing 
them  up  to  the  body.  Braces  are  now  commonly  inade  of  an  elastic  material,  into  the. 
structure  of  which  Indian-rubber  fibre  enters. 

BRAIDING  MACHINE  {MaehtM  d  lacets, Fr. ;  Bartenwirkergtukl,  Germ.)  This 
being  employed,  not  only  to  manufisusture  stay-laces,  braid,  and  upholsterers'  cord,  but 
to  cover  the  threads  of  caoutchouc  for  weaving  brace-bands,  deserves  a  description  in 
this  work.  Three  threads  at  least  are  required  to  make  such  a  knitted  lace,  but  1 1 , 1 3, 
or  1 7,  and  even  29  threads  are  often  employed,  the  first  three  numbers  being  preferred. 
They  are  made  by  means  of  a  fttime  of  a  very  ingenious  construction  which  moves  by 
a  continuous  rotation.  We  shall  describe  a  frame  with  IS  threads,  from  which  the 
structure  of  the  others  may  be  readily  conceived.  The  basis  of  the  machine  consists  of 
four  strong  wooden  uprights,  a.  Jig.  226,  227,  228,  occupying  the  four  angles  of  a 
rectangle,  of  which  one  side  is  14  inches  long,  the  other  side  18  inches,  and  the  height  of 
the  rectangle  abont40.inches.  Fig.  226  is  a  section  in  a  horizontal  plane,  passingthrough 
the  line  a  6  of  fy.  227,  which  is  a  vertical  section  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre 
of  the  machine  c,  according  to  the  line  c  d,  fig.  226.  The  side  z  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ftt>nt  of  the  frame  ;  and  the  opposite  side,  t,  the  back,  b,  six  spindles  or  skewers, 
numbered  from  1  to  6,  placed  in  a  vertical  position  upon  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
whose  centre  coincides  with  that  of  the  machine  at  the  point  c.  These  six  spindles 
are  composed— 1,  Of  so  many  iron  shafts  or  axes  d,  supported  in  brass  collets  e 
{Jig,  227),  and  extended  downwards  within  6  inches  of  the  ground,  where  they  rest 
in  brass  steps  fixed  upon  a  horizontal  beam.    2,  Wooden  heads,  made  of  horn -beam 
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or  Dut-tree,  placed,  the  first  upon  tbe  upper  end  of  each  spindle,  opposite  the  ent-ont 
beam  f,  and  the  second  opposite  the  second  beam  o.    3,  Wooden-toothed  wheels,  b. 
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reciprocally  working  together,  placed  between  the  beam  a  and  the  coUet-beam  b. 
The  toothed  wheels  and  the  lower  heads  for  each  spindle  are  in  one  piece. 

Th«  heads  and  shafts  of  the  spindles  No.  1  and  6  are  one-fifth  stronger  than  those 
of  the  other  spindles ;  their  heads  have  five  semi-circular  grooves,  and  wheels  of  60 
teeth,  while  the  heads  of  the  others  have  only  four  grooves,  and  wheels  of  48  teeth ; 
so  that  the  number  of  the  grooves  in  the  six  spindles  is  26,  one-half  of  which  are  occu- 
pied with  the  stems  of  the  puppets  i,  which  carry  the  13  threads  from  Na  1  to  13. 
,7  The  toothed  wheels,  which  give  all  the  spindles  a  simultaneous  move- 

ment, but  in  different  directions,  are  so  disposed  as  to  bring  their 
grooves  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  course  of  rotation. 

K,  the  middle  winglet,  triple  at  bottom  and  quintuple  at  top,  which 
serves  to  guide  the  puppets  in  the  direction  they  ought  to  pursue. 

L,  three  winglets,  single  at  top  and  bottom,  placed  exteriorly,  which 
serve  a  like  purpose. 

M,  two  winglets,  triple  at  bottom  and  single  at  top,  placed  likewise 
exteriorly,  and  which  serve  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding ;  m,  are 
iron  pins  inserted  in  the  cut-out  beam  g,  which  serve  as  stops  or  limits 
to  the  oscillations  of  the  exterior  winglets. 

Now,  if  by  any  moving  power  (a  man  can  drive  a  pair)  rotation  be 
impressed  upon  the  large  spindle  Na  1,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
all  the  other  spindles  will  necessarily  pursue  the  rotatory  movement 
indicated  by  the  respective  arrows.  In  this  case  the  13  puppets  work- 
ing in  the  g^ves  of  the  heads  of  the  spindles  will  be  carried  round 
simultaneously,  and  will  proceed,  each  in  its  turn,  from  one  extremity 
of  the  machine  to  the  opposite  point,-  crossing  those  which  have  a 
retrograde  movement.  The  13  threads  united  at  the  point  n,  situated 
above  the  centre  of  the  machine,  will  form  at  that  point  the  braid, 
which  after  having  passed  over  the  pulley  o,  comes  between  the  two 
rollers  p  q,  and  is  squeezed  together,  as  in  a  flatting-mill,  where  the 
braid  is  calendered  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  delivered.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  roller  p,  receives  its  motion  from  the  toothed  wheel  of  the 
spindle  No.  3,  and  ft-om  the  intermediate  wheels,  r,  s,  t,  as  well  as  from 
the  endless  screw  z,  which  drives  at  proper  speed  the  wheel  w,  fixed 
upon  the  shaft  of  the  roller  p. 

The  braid  is  denser  in  proportion  as  the  point  n  is  less  elevated  above 
the  tops  of  the  puppets*  but  in  this  case,  the  excentric  motion  of  these 
puppets  is  much  more  sensible  in  reference  to  that  point  towards 
which  all  the  threads  converge  than  when  it  is  elevated.  The  threads, 
which  must  be  always  kept  equally  stretched  by  means  of  a  weight,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  are  considerably  strained  by  the  traction  occasioned  by  the  constantly 
excentric  movement  of  the  puppets.  From  this  cause,  braiding  machines  must  be 
worked  at  a  moderate  velocity.  In  general,  for  fine  work,  30  turns  of  the  large 
spindle  per  minute  are  the  utmost  that  can  safelpr  be  made. 

The  puppet  or  spindle  of  this  machine,  bemg  the  most  important  piece,  I  have 
represented  it  in  section,  upon  a  scale  one-fourth  of  its  actual  size,  fig.  228.  It  is 
formed  of  a  tube,  a,  of  strong  sheet  iron  well  brazed ;  6  is  a  disc,  likewise  of  sheet 
iron,  from  which  a  narrow  fillet,  c,  rises  vertically  as  high  as  the  tube,  where  both 
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are  pierced  with  holes,  d  e»  through  which  the  thread/ is  passed,  as  it  comes  from  the 
bobbin,  g,  which  turns  freely  upon  the  tube  a.  The  top  of  this  bobbin  is  conical  and 
toothed.  A  small  catch  or  detent.  A,  movable  in  a  vertical  direction  round  t,  falls  by 
its  own  weight  into  the  teeth  of  the  crown  of  the  bobbin,  in  which  case  this  cannot 
revolve ;  bat  when  the  detent  is  raised  so  far  as  to  disengage  the  teeth,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  pull  the  thread,  the  bobbin  turns,  and  lets  out  thread  till  the  detent  falls 
back  into  these  same  teeth. 

A  skewer  of  iron  wire,  A,  is  loaded  with  a  small  weight,  /,  melted  upon  it  The  top 
of  this  skewer  has  an  eye  in  it,  and  the  bottom  is  recurved,  as  is  shown  in/ig.  228,  so 
that  supposing  the  thread  comes  to  break,  this  skewer  falls  into  the  actual  position  in 
the  figure,  where  we  see  its  lower  end  extending  beyond  the  tube  a,  by  about  j-  of  an 
inch  ;  but  as  long  as  the  thread  is  unbroken,  the  skewer  A,  which  serves  to  keep  it 
always  tense  during  the  excentric  movement  of  the  puppet,  does  not  pass  out  below 
the  tube. 

This  disposition  has  naturally  famished  the  means  of  causing  the  machine  to  stop 
whenever  one  of  the  threads  breaks.  This  inferior  protrusion  of  the  skewer  pushes  in 
its  progress  a  detent,  which  instantly  causes  the  band  to  slide  from  the  driving  pulley 
to  the  loose  pulley.  Thus  the  machine  cannot  operate  unless  all  the  threads  b«  entire. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  operative,  who  has  3  or  4  under  her  charge,  to  mend  the 
threads  as  they  break,  and  to  substitute  full  bobbins  for  empty  ones,  whenever  the 
machine  is  stopped. 

BR  AN.  (  SoHf  Ft,  ;  JT/^te,  Germ. )  The  husky  portion  of  ground  wheat,  separated 
by  the  boulter  from  the  flour.  It  is  advantageously  employed  by  the  calico  printers, 
in  the  clearing  process,  in  which,  by  boiling  in  bran -water,  the  colouring  matters 
adhering  to  the  non-mordanted  parts  of  maddered  goods,  as  well  as  the  dun  matters 
which  cloud  the  mordanted  portions,  are  removed.  A  valuable  series  of  researches 
concerning  the  operation  of  bran  in  such  cases,  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  that 
distinguished  chemist  and  calico  printer,  M.  Daniel  Koechlin-Schouch,  and  published 
in  the  ninth  number  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Industrielle  de  Mulhausen.  Nine  sets 
of  experiments  are  recorded,  which  justified  the  following  conclusions  : — 

I.  The  dose  of  S  busheb  of  bran  for  10  pieces  of  calico  is  the  best,  the  ebullition 
being  kept  up  for  an  hour.  A  boil  for  the  same  time  in  pure  water  had  no  effect  in 
clearing  either  the  grounds  or  the  figures. 

8.  Fifteen  minutes'  boiling  are  sufficient  when  the  principal  object  is  to  clear  white 
grounds,  but  in  certain  cases  30  minutes  are  requisite  to  brighten  the  dyed  parts.  If, 
by  increasing  the  charge  of  bran,  the  time  of  the  ebullition  could  be  shortened,  it 
would  be,  in  some  places,  as  Alsace,  an  economy ;  because  in  the  passage  of  the  10  pieces 
thron(^  a  copper  or  vat  heated  with  steam,  1  cwt  of  coal  is  consumed  in  fuel,  which 
costs  from  2|  to  3  francs,  while  2  bushels  of  bran  are  to  be  bought  for  I  firanc. 

3.  By  increasing  the  quantity  of  water  from  12  to  24  hectolitres  with  2  bushels  of 
bran,  the  clearing  effect  upon  the  10  pieces  was  impured.  It  is  therefore  advan- 
tageous not  to  use  too  much  water. 

4.  Many  experiments  concur  to  prove  that  flour  is  altogether  useless  for  the  clearing 
boil,  and  that  finer  bran  is  inferior  for  this  purpose  to  the  coarser. 

5.  The  white  ground  of  the  calicoes  boiled  with  wheat  bran  is  distinguishable  by 
its  superior  brightness  f^om  that  of  those  boiled  with  rye  bran,  and  especially  with 
barley  bran  ;  the  latter  having  hardly  any  effect. 

6.  There  is  no  advantage  in  adding  soap  to  the  bran  boil ;  though  a  little  potash  or 
soda  may  be  properly  introduced  when  the  water  is  calcareous. 

7.  The  pellicle  of  the  bran  is  the  most  powerful  part ;  the  fiour  and  the  starch  are  of 
no  use  in  clearing  goods,  but  the  mucilage,  which  forms  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the 
bran,  has  considerable  efficacy,  and  seems  to  act  in  the  following  way.  In  proportion 
as  the  mucilaginous  substance  dissolves  the  colouring  and  tawny  matters  upon  the 
eloth,  the  husky  surface  attracts  and  fixes  upon  itself  the  greater  part  of  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  used  bran  is  digested  in  a  weak  alkaline  bath,  it  gives  up  the  colour 
which  it  had  absorbed  from  the  cloth. 

From  bran,  Peligot  obtained  8*0  per  cent  of  cellulose.  Millon  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting c<msiderable  quantities  of  glutinous  substances  from  the  bran  with  acetic  acid 
and  alcohoL  He  found  in  100  parts,  starch,  dextrine,  and  sugar,  50*0;  sugar,  1*0  ; 
gluten,  14-9;  fiU,  3*6  ;  cellulose,  9*7  ;  salts,  5*7;  water,  139  ;  and  of  odorous  and 
resinous  matters,  1*2  per  cent 

BRANDY.  (Eau  de  Vie,  Pr. ;  Bfanntwein,  Germ.)  The  name  given  in  this 
coontry  to  ardent  spirits  distilled  from  wine,  and  possessing  a  peculiar  taste  and 
flavour,  due  to  a  minute  portion  of  a  volatile  oil.  Each  variety  of  alcohol  has  an 
aroma  characteristic  of  the  fermented  substance  from  which  it  is  procured ;  whe- 
ther it  be  the  grape,  cherries,  sugar-cane,  rice,  corn,  or  potatoes;  and  it  may  be 
distinguished  even  as  procured  from  different  growths  of  the  vine.     The  brandies  of 
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Langaedoc,  Bordeaax,  Annagnae,  Cognac,  Annia,  Saintonge,  Roehelle,  Orleam^ 
Barcelona,  Naples,  &c.,  being  each  readily  recognisable  by  an  experienced  dealer. 

Aubergier  showed,  by  experiments,  that  the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  the  marc  of  the  grape  is  owing  to  an  essential  oil  contained  in  the  skin  of 
the  grape ;  and  found  that  Uie  oil,  when  insulated,  is  so  energetic  that  a  few  drops 
are  sufficient  to  taint  a  pipe  of  600  litres  of  fine-flavoured  spirit    See  Fusel  Oil. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  French  brandies,  those  of  Cognac  and  Armagnac,  are 
slightly  rectified  to  only  from  0*935  to  0*922  :  they  contain  more  than  half  their 
weight  of  water,  and  come  over  therefore  highly  charged  with  the  fragrant  essential 
oil  of  the  husk  of  the  grape.  When,  to  save  expense  of  carriage,  the  spirit  is  rectified 
to  a  much  higher  degree,  the  dealer,  on  receiving  it  at  Paris,  reduces  it  to  the  market 
proof  by  the  addition  of  a  little  highly-flavoored  weak  brandy-and-water ;  but  he 
cannot  in  this  way  produce  so  finely-flavoured  a  spirit  as  the  weaker  product  of 
distillation  of  the  Co/rnac  wine.  If  the  best  Cognac  brandy  be  carefully  distilled  at  a 
low  heat,  and  after  distillation  the  strong  spirit  be  diluted  with  water  to  restore  it  to 
its  original  strength,  it  will  be  found  that  the  brandy  has  suffered  much  in  its  flavour. 

Genuine  French  brandy  evinces  an  acid  reaction  with  litmus  paper,  owing  to  a 
minute  portion  of  vinegar ;  it  contains,  besides,  some  acetic  ether,  and^  when  long  kept 
in  oak  casks,  a  little  astringent  matter. 

The  constituents  of  brandy  are  alcohol,  watery  volcUUe  oU^  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether, 
colouring  matter,  and  tannin,^Pereira, 

Pale  Brandy  acquires  the  slight  colour  which  it  possesses  from  the  cask  in  which 
it  is  kept.  Brown  Brandy  is  coloured  by  caramel — sugar  carefully  burnt  and  dissolved 
in  lime  water. 

This  spirit  is  sold  of  various  strengths,  but  it  is  usually  about  10  per  cent  under 
proof. 

BRANDT,  BRITISH.  Dr.Ure  gave  the  following  formulas  for  iu  preparation:— 
Dilute  the  pure  alcohol  to  the  proof  pitch ;  add  to  every  hundred  pounds  weight  of  it 
from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  argol,  dissolved  in  water,  a  little  acetic  e£er,  and 
French  wine  vinegar,  some  bruised  French  plums,  and  flavour  stuff  fh>m  Cognac  ; 
then  distil  the  spirit  with  a  gentle  fire  in  an  alembic  furnished  with  an  agitator. 
British  brandies  are  now  sold  professedly  as  pure  grain  spirits,  flavoured  of  course,  and 
coloured  with  caramel.     See  Alcohol. 

BRASS.  {LaiUm,  cuivre  jaune,  Fr. ;  Meaeing,  Germ.)  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc.  The  brass  of  the  ancients  appears,  in  very  early  times,  to  have  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  and  to  have,  consequently,  been  a  species  of 
bronze,  or  bell  metal.  Zinc  would  seem  to  have  been  first  employed  for  this  purpose 
about  the  Christian  era,  as  will  be  observed  from  an  extensive  series  of  analyses  of 
various  ancient  alloys  made  by  J.  Arthur  Phillips.    See  Allots. 

Brass  was  formerly  manuf^tured  by  cementing  granulated  copper,  called  bean- 
shot,  or  copper  clippings,  with  calcined  calamine  (native  carbonate  of  zinc)  and 
charcoal  in  a  crucible,  and  exposing  them  to  bright  ignition.  Three  parts  of  copper 
were  used  for  3  of  calamine  and  2  of  charcoal.  The  zinc,  reduced  to  the  mettdlic 
state  by  the  agency  of  the  charcoal,  combined  with  the  copper  into  an  alloy  which 
formed,  on  cooling,  a  lump  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  Several  of  these,  being 
remelted  and  cast  in  moulds,  constituted  ingots  of  brass  fbr  the  market  James 
Emerson  obtained  a  patent,  in  1781,  for  making  brass  by  the  direct  fusion  of  its  two 
metallic  elements,  and  it  is  now  usually  manufactured  in  this  wav. 

It  appears  that  the  best  proportion  of  the  constituents  to  form  fine  brass  is  2 
equivalents  of  copper  »63|  +  1  of  zinc  »  32*3 ;  or  very  nearly  2  parts  copper  to  1  of 
zinc. 

In  the  process  of  alloying  two  metals  of  such  different  fusibilities  as  copper  and 
zinc,  a  considerable  waste  of  the  latter  metal  by  combustion  might  be  expected ;  but, 
iu  reality,  their  mutual  affinities  seem  to  prevent  the  loss,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
speedy  absorption  of  the  zinc  into  the  substance  of  the  copper.  Indeed,  copper  plates 
and  rods  are  often  brassed  externally  by  exposure,  at  a  high  temperature,  to  the 
fumes  of  zinc,  and  afterwards  laminated  or  drawn.  The  spurious  gold  wire  of 
Lyons  is  made  from  such  rods.  Copper  vessels  may  be  superficially  converted  into 
brass  by  boiling  them  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  containing  some  tartar  and  zinc 
amalgam. 

The  first  step  in  making  brass  is  to  plunge  slips  of  copper  into  melted  zinc  till  an 
alloy  of  somewhat  difficult  fusion  be  formed,  to  raise  the  heat,  and  add  the  remaining 
proportion  of  the  copper. 

The  brass  of  the  first  fusion  is  broken  to  pieces,  and  melted  with  a  fresh  quantity 
of  zinc,  to  obtain  the  finished  brass.  Each  melting  takes  from  8  to  9  hours.  The 
metal  is  now  cast  into  plates,  about  40  inches  long  by  26  broad,  and  from  one-third 
to  half  an  inch  thick.  The  moulds  are,  in  this  case,  slabs  of  granite  mounted  in  an 
iron  frame.    Granite,  appears  to  be  preferred  as  a  mould,  because  it  preserves  the 
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heat,  whilst,  bj  the  asperities  of  its  surfiu^,  it  keeps  hold  of  the  clay  late  applied  to 
secure  the  joinings. 

The  cast  plates  are  osoally  rolled  into  sheets.  For  this  purpose  they  are  cut  into 
ribands  of  varions  breadths,  commonly  about  6^  inches.  The  cylinders  of  the  brass 
rolling  press  are  generally  46  inches  long,  and  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  ribands 
are  first  of  all  passed  through  the  cylinders  cold ;  but  the  brass  soon  becomes  too  hard 
to  laminate.  It  is  then  annealed  in  a  furnace,  and,  after  cooling,  is  passed  afresh 
through  the  press.  After  paring  off  the  chipped  edges,  the  sheets  are  laminated  two 
at  a  time ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  made  very  thin,  even  8  plates  are  to  passed  through 
together.  The  brass  in  these  operations  must  be  annealed  7  or  8  times  before  the 
sheet  arrives  at  the  required  thickness.  These  successive  heatings  are  expensive  ; 
and  hence  manu&cturers  hare  been  led  to  try  various  plans  of  economy.  The 
annealing  furnaces  are  of  two  forms,  according  to  the  size  of  the  sheets  of  brass. 
The  smaller  are  about  12  feet  long,  with  a  fire-place  at  each  end,  and  about  13  inches 
wide.  The  arch  of  the  furnace  has  a  cylindrical  shape,  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  its 
small  side.  The  hearth  is  horizontal,  and  is  made  of  bricks  set  on  edge.  In  the  front 
of  the  furnace  there  is  a  large  door,  which  is  raised  by  a  lever,  or  chain  and  counter- 
weight, and  slides  in  a  fhune  between  two  cheeks  of  cast  iron.  This  furnace  has,  in 
general,  no  chimney,  except  a  vent  slightly  raised  above  the  door,  to  prevent  the 
workmen  being  incommodeid  by  the  smoke.  Sometimes  the  arch  is  perforated  with  a 
number  of  holes.  The  sheets  of  brass  are  placed  above  each  other,  but  separated  by 
parings,  to  allow  the  hot  air  to  circulate  among  them,  the  lowest  sheet  resting  upon 
bars  of  cast  iron  placed  lengthwise. 

The  larger  furnaces  are  usually  32  feet  long,  by  6}  feet  wide,  in  the  body,  and  3 
feet  at  the  hearth.  A  grate  13  inches  broad  extends  along,  each  side  of  the  hearth, 
through  its  whole  lengUi,  and  is  divided  from  it  by  a  small  wall,  2  or  3  inches  high. 
The  vault  of  the  furnace  has  a  curvature,  and  is  pierced  with  6  or  8  openings,  which 
allow  the  smoke  to  pass  off  into  a  low  bell-chimney  above.  At  each  end  of  the  fur- 
nace is  a  cast-iron  door,  which  slides  up  and  down  in  an  iron  frame,  and  is  poised  by 
a  counterweight.  On  the  hearth  is  a  kind  of  railway,  composed  of  two  iron  bars,  on 
which  the  carriage  moves  with  its  load  of  sheets  of  brass. 

These  sheets,  being  often  24  feet  long,  could  not  be  easily  moved  in  and  out  of  the 
furnace ;  but  as  brass  laminates  well  in  the  cold  state,  they  are  all  introduced  and 
moved  out  together.  With  this  view  an  iron  carriage  is  framed  with  bars,  which  rest 
on  four  wheels.  Upon  this  carriage,  of  a  length  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  furnace, 
are  laid  the  sheets,  with  brass  p&rings  between  them.  The  carriage  is  then  raised  by 
a  crane  to  a  level  with  the  furnace,  and  entered  upon  the  grooved  bars  which  lie  upon 
the  hearth.  That  no  heat  may  be  lost,  two  carriages  are  provided,  the  one  being 
ready  to  put  in  as  the  other  is  taken  out ;  the  furnace  is  meanwhile  uniformly  kept 
hot  This  method,  however  convenient  for  moving  the  sheets  in  and  out,  wastes  a 
good  deal  of  fuel  in  heating  the  iron  carriage. 

The  principal  places  in  which  brass  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  in  England, 
are  Bristol  and  Birmingham,  and  at  Holywell,  in  North  Wales. 

At  the  brass  manufactory  of  Hegermaiil,  upon  the  Finon  Canal,  near  Potsdam,  the 
following  are  the  materials  of  one  charge:  41  pounds  of  old  brass,  55  pounds  refined 
copper  iGahrkttpfer)  granulated,  and  24  pounds  of  zinc  This  mixture,  weighing  120 
pounds,  is  distributed  in  four  crucibles,  and  fused  in  a  wind  furnace  with  pitcoal  fueL 
The  waste,  upon  the  whole,  varies  ftom  2^ 
to  4  pounds. 

Fig.  229  represents  the  fbmace  as  it  was 
formerly  worked  with  charcoal;  a,  the 
laboratory,  in  which  the  crucibles  were 
placed.  It  was  walled  with  fire  bricks. 
The  foundations  and  the  fiUing-in  walls 
were  formed  of  stone  rubbish,  as  being 
bad  conductors  of  heat;  sand  and  ashes 
may  be  also  used;  by  cast-iron  circular 
grating  pUtes,  pierced  with  12  holes  (see 
fy,  230),  over  them  a  sole  of  loam,  c,  is 
beaten  down,  and  perforated  with  holes 
corresponding  to  those  in  the  iron  discs; 
d,  the  ash-pit ;  e,  the  Oock,  a  draught  flue 
which  conducts  the  air  requisite  to  the 
combustion,  from  a  sunk  tunnel  in  com- 
munication with  several  melting  furnaces. 
The  terrace  or  crown  of  Uie  furnace,  f^ 
lies  on  a  level  with  the  foundry  floor,  h  A,  and  is  shut  with  a  tile  of  fire-clay,  g,  which 
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may  be  moved  in  any  direction  by  means  of  hooks  and  eyes  in  its  binding  iron  ring. 
Fig.  231  the  tongs  for  patting  in  and  taking  out  the  charges,  as  viewed  from  above 
and  from  the  side. 

The  following  description  of  a  continental  brass  manu&ctory,  well  described  by 
Dr.  Ure,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  retain,  with  only  a  few  verbal  alterations. 

Figs.  S32,  233  represent  the  furnaces  more  recently  coustructed  for  the  use  of 
pitcoal  fuel ;  Jig,  232  being  an  upright  section,  and  fig.  233  the  ground  plan.  In 
this  furnace  the  crucibles  are  not  surrounded  with  the  fuel,  but  receive  the  requisite 
melting  heat  from  the  flame  proceeding  from  the  grate  upon  which  it  is  burnt  The 
crucibles  stand  upon  seven  arches  a,  which  unite  in  the  middle  at  the  key-stone,  6, 
fig.  233  ;  between  the  arches  are  spaces  through  which  the  flame  rises  from  the  grate, 

c  ;  </,  is  the  fire  door ;  e,  a  sliding  tile 
or  damper  for  regulating  or  shutting 
off  the  air-draught ;  f  an  inclined 
plane,  for  carrying  off  the  cinders  that 
fall  through  the  grate,  along  the 
draught  tunnel  ^,  so  that  the  air  in 
entering  below  may  not  be  heated  by 
them. 

The  crucibles  are  16  inches  deep, 
9^  wide  at  the  mouth,  6^  at  the  bot- 
tom; with  a  thickness  m  the  sides 
of  1  inch  above  and  1^  below ;  they 
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Stand  from  40  to  50  meltings.  The  old  brass,  which  fills  their  whole  capacit}',  is  first 
put  in  and  melted  down ;  the  crucibles  are  now  taken  out  and  charged  with  ihe  half 
of  the  zinc  in  pieces  of  from  1  to  3  cubic  inches  in  size,  covered  over  with  coal  ashes ; 
then  one-half  of  the  copper  charge  is  introduced;  again  dust;  and  thus  the  layers  of 
zinc  and  copper  are  distributed  alternately  with  coal-ashes  betwixt  them,  till  the 
whole  charge  becomes  finally  fused.  Over  all,  a  thicker  layer  of  carbonaceous  matter 
is  laid,  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  brass.  Eight  crucibles  filled  in  this  way  are  put 
into  the  furnace  between  the  12  holes  of  the  grate;  and  over  them  are  laid  twoemp^ 
crucibles  to  be  heated  for  the  casting  operation.  In  from  3^  to  4  hours  the  brass  is 
ready  to  be  poured.  Fifteen  English  bushels  of  coals  are  consumed  in  one  operation ; 
of  which  six  are  used  at  the  introduction  of  the  crucibles,  and  four  gradually  afterwards. 
When  sheet  brass  is  to  be  made,  the  following  process  is  pursued:  — 
An  empty  crucible  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace  through  the  crown  with  a  pair  of 
tongs,  and  kept  red  hot  by  placing  it  in  a  hollow  hearth  surrounded  with  burning 
coals;  into  this  crucible  the  contents  of  four  of  the  melting  pots  are  poured ;  the  dross 
is  raked  out  with  an  iron  scraper.  As  soon  as  the  melting  pot  is  emptied,  it  is  im- 
mediately re-charged  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  placed  in  the  furnace.  The 
surface  of  the  melted  brass  is  swept  with  the  stump  of  a  broom,  and  then  stirred  about 
with  the  iron  rake,  to  bring  up  any  light  foreign  matter  to  the  surface,  which  is  then 
skimmed  with  a  little  scraper;  the  crucible  is  now  seized  with  the  casting  tongs,  and 
emptied  in  the  following  way : — 

The  mould  or  form  for  casting  sheet  brass  consists  of  two  slabs  of  granite,  a  a,  figs. 
284,  235.    These  are  6}  feet  long,  3  feet  broad,  1  foot  thick,  and,  for  greater  security, 


girt  with  iron  bands,  6  6,  2  inches  broad,  1^  thick,  and  joined  at  the  four  comers  with 
bolts  and  nuts.  The  mould  rests  upon  an  oaken  block,  c,  8^  feet  long,  2^  broad,  and 
1^  thick,  which  is  suspended  at  each  end  upon  gudgeons,  in  bearing  blocks,  placed 
under  the  foundry  floor,  d  </,  in  the  casting  pit,  e  e.  This  is  lined  with  bricks  ;  and 
is  6}  feet  long,  5  j  broad,  and  2  deep ;  upon  the  two  long  side  walls  of  the  pit  are 
laid  the  bearing  blocks  which  support  the  gudgeons.  The  swing  blocks  are  10  inches 
long,  18  inches  broad,  15  inches  thick,  and  somewhat  rounded  upon  their  back  edge, 
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80  that  the  casting  frame  may  slope  a  little  to  the  horixon.  To  these  hlocks  two  cross 
wooden  arms,  //,  are  mortised,  upon  which  the  under  slah  rests  freely,  bat  so  as  to 
project  about  5  inches  over  the  block  backwards,  to  secure  an  equipoise  in  the  act  of 
casting,  g  g  are  bars,  placed  at  both  of  the  long  sides,  and  one  of  the  ends,  between 
the  sUbs,  to  determine  the  thickness  of  the  brass -plate.  Upon  the  other  slab  the  gate 
h  is  fastened,  a  sheet  of  iron  6  inches  broad,  which  has  nearly  the  shape  of  a  parallel 
trapezium  (lozenge),  and  slopes  a  little  towards  the  horizon.  This  serves  for  setting 
the  casting  pot  upon  in  the  act  of  poaring,  and  renders  it  more  convenient  to  empty. 
The  gate  is  coat^  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  hair.  The  upper  slab  is  secured  to 
the  under  one  in  its  slanting  position  by  an  armour  or  binding.  This  consists  of 
tension  bars  of  wood,  i,  k,  /,  m,  of  the  iron  bars  n,  (3  to  3^  inches  broad,  1^  inch  thick, 
see  the  top  view,/j|r.  235)  of  a  rod  with  holes  and  pins  at  its  upper  end,  and  of  the 
iron  screw  spindle  o.  The  mode  in  which  these  act  may  be  understood  ft^m  inspec- 
tion  of  the  figure.  In  order  to  lift  the  upper  slab  from  the  under  one,  which  is 
effected  by  turning  it  round  its  edge,  a  chain  is  employed,  suspending  two  others, 
connected  with  the  slab.  The  iformer  passes  over  a  pulley,  and  may  be  pulled  up  and 
down  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  axle,  or  the  aid  of  a  counterweight.  Upon  each  of 
the  two  long  sides  of  the  slab  are  two  iron  rings,  to  which  the  ends  of  the  chains 
may  be  hooked.  The  casting  &ces  of  the  slab  must  be  coated  with  a  layer  of  finely 
ground  loam;  the  thinner  this  is  the  better. 

When  calamine  is  employed,  \  cwt  of  copper,  }  cwt.  of  calamine,  and  |rd  the  volume 
of  both  of  charcoal  mixed,  are  put  into  seven  crucibles,  and  exposed  to  heat  during 
11  or  12  hours;  the  product  being  from  70  to  72  lbs.  of  brass. 

Brass-Plate  Rolling. — At  Hegermiihl  there  are  two  re-heating  or  annealing  frimaces, 
one  larger,  18  feet  long,  and  another  smaller,  8^;  the  hot  chamber  is  separated  from 
the  fireplace  by  iron  beams,  in  such  a  way  that  the  brass  castings  are  played  upon  by 
the  flames  on  both  their  sides.  After  each  passage  through  the  laminating  rolls,  they 
are  heated  anew,  then  cooled  and  laminated,  until  they  have  reached  the  proper  length. 
The  plates  are  smeared  with  grease  before  rolling. 

Fig,  236  shows  the  g^und  plan  of  the  furnace  and  its  railway ;  Jig,  237,  the  cross 
section ;  and  Jig,  238,  the  section  lengthwise ;  a  a,  the  iron  way  bars  or  rails  upon 
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the  floor  of  the  foundry  for  enabling  the  wheels  of  the  waggon  to  move  rapidly  back- 
wards and  forwards;  6  h,  the  two  grates ;  c  c,  the  ash  pits  ;  d  <f,  the  fire  beams;  e  ««, 
vents  in  the  roof  of  the  hot  chamber/;  g  g^  two  plates  for  shutting  the  hot  chamber ; 
A,  the  flue;  i,  the  chimney.  After  rollmg,  the  sheets,  covered  with  black  oxide  of 
copper,  are  plunged  for  a  few  minutes  into  a  mother  water  from  the  alum  works,  then 
washed  in  clean  water,  and  lastly,  smeared  with  oil,  and  scraped  with  a  blunt  knife. 

For  musical  purposes,  the  brass  wire  of  Berlin  had  acquired  great  and  merited 
celebrity ;  but  that  of  Birmingham  and  of  Cheadle  is  now  preferred  by  foreigners. 

The  following  Table,  for  the  compilation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert 
Mallet,  C.E.,  presents,  in  a  very  intelligible  form,  the  chemical  and  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  various  kinds  of  brass  : — 
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BRASS.  39^ 

BBA88,  Mallsablb.  It  18  known  that  common  brass,  coDtaining  fVom  27*4  to  31*8 
per  cent  of  zinc  and  Arom  71*9  to  65*8  per  cent  of  copper,  is  not  malleable  whUe  hot, 
but  that  articles  of  it  must  be  made  by  casting.  As  it  would  be  of  great  adrantage 
in  many  branches  of  industry  to  have  an  alloy  of  this  kind  Uiat  could  be  worked 
while  hot,  like  malleable  iron,  the  information  that  such  an  alloy  exists  must  be 
welcome  to  artists. 

By  melting  together  88  parts  of  copper  and  25  parts  of  zinc,  there  was  a  loss  of 
3  parts,  thus  making  60  per  cent  copper  and  40  per  cent  zinc  It  diflfers  Arom  the 
English  specimens  by  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  zinc,  and  possesses,  according 
to  M.  Machts,  the  proprietor  of  a  brass  foundry  in  HaQover,  the  precious  property  of 
malleability  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  £ngli&  specimens. 

A  piece  of  "  yellow  metsJ,"  similar  in  colour  to  this  alloy,  was  found  on  analysis 
to  contain  60*16  copper  and  39*71  zinc,  which  is  the  composition  of  malleable  brass. 
It  also  showed  great  density  or  solidity. 

An  alloy  was  prepared  by  melting  together  60  parts  copper  and  40  parts  zinc, 
which  had  the  following  properties: — The  colour  was  between  that  of  brass  and 
tombak,  it  had  a  strong  metallic  lustre,  a  fine  close-grained  fhicture,  and  great  solidity 
(density).  Its  specific  gravity  at  the  temperature  of  10°  C.  was  8*44 ;  by  calculation 
it  ought  only  to  have  been  8*08  ;  thus  showing  that  in  the  formation  of  the  alloy  a 
condensation  must  have  taken  place.  Calculation  shows  that  the  alloy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  determinate  chemical  combination,  for  the  results  of  the  analysis  very 
nearly  accord  with  the  assumption  that  it  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  three 
atoms  by  weight  of  copper  and  two  atoms  by  weight  of  zinc  (3Cu  +  2Zn).  The  hardness 
of  the  alloy  is  the  same  as  that  of  fiuor  spar ;  it  can  be  scratched  by  apatite  (phos- 
phate of  lime),  consequently  its  hardness  is  =4.  The  alloy  is  harder  than  copper, 
very  tough,  and  is,  in  a  properly  managed  fire,  malleable ;  so  much  so  that  a  key  was 
fomd  out  of  a  cast  rod. 

These  important  properties  of  this  alloy  warrant  an  expectation  of  Its  application 
to  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  depend  on  its  definite 
chemical  proportions. 

We  learn  some  further  particulars  from  the  ''Gewerbeverein,"  of  Lower  Austria. 
The  commission  obtained  ftom  an  English  specimen  65*03  of  copper  and  34*76  zinc 
Eisner  analysed  a -malleable  brass,  and  found  it  to  contain' 61 '16  copper  and  89*71 
zinc.  These  numbers  approximate  to  the  composition  Cu'Zh'  (59*4  per  cent  copper 
and  40*6  zinc). — Liebig  and  Kopp's  Report, 

Brass  Colour,  for  staining  glass,  is  prepared  by  exposing  for  several  days  thin 
plates  of  brass  upon  tiles  in  the  Uer,  or  annealing  arch  of  the  glass  house,  tiU  they 
are  oxidised  into  a  black  powder,  aggregated  in  lumps.  This  &ing  pulverised  and 
sifted,  is  to  be  again  well  calcined  for  several  days  more,  till  no  particles  remain  in 
the  metallic  state,  when  it  will  form  a  fine  powder  of  a  russet-brown  colour.  A  third 
calcination  must  now  be  ^iven  with  a  carefully  regulated  heat,  its  quality  being  tested 
from  time  to  time  by  fusion  with  some  glass.  If  it  makes  the  glass  swell  and  iutu- 
mesce,  it  is  properly  prepared;  if  not,  it  must  be  still  further  calcined.  Such  a 
powder  communicates  to  glass  greens  of  various  tints,  passing  into  turquoise. 

When  thin  narrow  strips  of  brass  are  stratified  with  sulphur  in  a  crucible  and  cal- 
cined at  a  red  heat,  they  become  friable  and  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  This  being 
silted  and  exposed  upon  tiles  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  for  10  or  12  days,  becomes 
fit  for  use,  and  is  capable  of  imparting  a  chalcedony — red  or  yellow — tinge  to  glass 
by  fusion,  according  to  the  mode  and  proportion  of  using  it 

The  glassmakers^red  colour  may  be  prepared  by  exposing  small  plates  of  brass  to 
a  moderate  heat  in  a  reverberatory  Airnace  till  they  are  thoroughly  calcined,  when 
the  substance  becomes  pulverulent,  and  assumes  a  red  colour.  It  is  then  ready  for 
immediate  use. 

Brass  colour,  as  employed  by  the  colonrmen  to  imitate  brass,  is  of  two  tints  —  the 
red  or  bronzy  and  the  yellow,  like  gilt  brass.  Copper  filings  mixed  with  red  ochre, 
or  bole,  constitute  the  former ;  a  powdered  brass,  imported  from  Gennany,  is  used  for 
the  latter.  Both  must  be  worked  up  with  varnish  after  being  dried  with  heat,  and 
then  spread  flat  with  a  camel-hair  brush  evenly  upon  the  surikce  of  the  object  The 
best  varnish  is  composed  of  20  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  2  ounces  of  sheUac,  and  2 
ounces  of  sandarach,  properly  dissolved.  (See  Varnish.)  Only  so  much  of  the 
brass  powder  and  varnish  should  be  mixed  at  a  time  as  is  wanted  for  immediate  use 
See  Bronze  Powder. 

Brass  Foil.    Dutoh  leaf,  called  Knitter  or  Hauschgold  in  Germany,  is  made  from 

a  very  thin  sheet  brass,  beat  out  under  a  hammer  worked  by  water  power,  which 

gives  from  300  to  400  strokes  per  minute,  f^om  40  to  80  leaves  being  laid  over  each 

.other.    By  this  treatment  it  acquires  its  characteristic  solidity  and  lustre    See  above, 

the  process  for  converting  copper  superficially  into  brass  by  the  Aimes  of  zinc 
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BRASS.  396 

Brass,  BCallbablb.  It  is  knovn  that  common  brass,  containiDg  from  27*4  to  31*8 
per  cent  of  zioc  and  from  71*9  to  65*8  per  cent  of  copper,  is  not  malleable  while  hot, 
but  that  articles  of  it  must  be  made  by  casting.  As  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
in  many  branches  of  industry  to  have  an  alloy  of  this  kind  that  could  be  worked 
while  hot,  like  malleable  iron,  the  information  that  such  an  alloy  exists  must  be 
welcome  to  artists. 

By  melting  together  33  parts  of  copper  and  25  parts  of  zinc,  there  was  a  loss  of 
3  parts,  thus  making  60  per  cent  copper  and  40  per  cent  zinc  It  di£fers  Arom  the 
English  specimens  by  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  zinc,  and  possesses,  according 
to  M.  Machts,  the  proprietor  of  a  brass  foundry  in  Haooyer,  the  precious  property  of 
malleability  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  Engli&  specimens. 

A  piece  of  *'  yellow  met^'*  simihir  in  colour  to  this  alloy,  was  found  on  analysis 
to  contain  60*16  copper  and  39*71  zinc,  which  is  the  composition  of  malleable  brass. 
It  also  showed  great  density  or  solidity. 

An  alloy  was  prepared  by  melting  together  60  parts  copper  and  40  parts  zinc, 
which  had  the  following  properties: — The  colour  was  between  that  of  brass  and 
tombak,  it  had  a  strong  metallic  lustre,  a  fine  close-grained  fracture,  and  great  solidity 
(density).  Its  specific  gravity  at  the  temperature  of  10^  C.  was  8*44 ;  by  <»Bileulation 
it  ought  only  to  have  been  8*08  ;  thus  showing  that  in  the  formation  of  the  alloy  a 
condensation  must  have  taken  place.  Calculation  shows  that  the  alloy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  determinate  chemical  combination,  for  the  results  of  the  analysis  very 
nearly  accord  with  the  assumption  that  it  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  three 
atoms  by  weight  of  copper  and  two  atoms  by  weight  of  zinc  (3Cu  +  2  Zn).  The  hardness 
of  the  alloy  is  the  same  as  that  of  fluor  spar ;  it  can  be  scratched  by  apatite  (phos- 
phate of  lime),  consequently  its  hardness  is  »4.  The  alloy  is  harder  than  copper, 
very  tough,  and  is,  in  a  properly  managed  fire,  malleable ;  so  much  so  that  a  key  was 
forged  out  of  a  cast  rod. 

These  important  properties  of  this  alloy  warrant  an  expectation  of  its  application 
to  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  depend  on  its  definite 
chemical  proportions. 

We  learn  some  further  particulars  from  the  "Gewerbeverein,**  of  Lower  Austria. 
The  conmiission  obtained  frt)m  an  English  specimen  65*03  of  copper  and  34*76  zinc 
Eisner  analysed  a -malleable  brass,  and  found  it  to  contain  61*16  copper  and  89*71 
zinc.  These  numbers  approximate  to  the  composition  Cu'Zh'  (59*4  per  cent  copper 
and  40*6  zinc). — Liebig  cwd  Kopp*s  Report 

Brass  Colour,  for  staining  glass,  is  prepared  by  exposing  for  several  days  thin 
plates  of  brass  upon  tiles  in  the  leer,  or  annealing  arch  of  the  glass  house,  till  they 
are  oxidised  into  a  black  powder,  aggregated  in  lumps.  This  being  pulverised  and 
slfred,  is  to  be  again  well  calcined  for  several  days  more,  till  no  particles  remain  in 
the  metallic  state,  when  it  will  form  a  fine  powder  of  a  russet-brown  colour.  A  third 
calcination  must  now  be  given  with  a  carefully  regulated  heat,  its  quality  being  tested 
from  time  to  time  by  fusion  with  some  glass.  If  it  makes  the  glass  swell  and  intu- 
mesce,  it  is  properly  prepared;  if  not,  it  must  be  still  further  calcined.  Such  a 
powder  communicates  to  glass  greens  of  various  tints,  passing  into  turquoise. 

When  thin  narrow  strips  of  brass  are  stratified  with  sulphur  in  a  crucible  and  cal- 
cined at  a  red  heat,  they  become  friable  and  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  This  being 
sifted  and  exposed  upon  tiles  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  for  10  or  12  days,  becomes 
fit  for  use,  and  is  capable  of  imparting  a  chalcedony— red  or  yellow — tinge  to  glass 
by  fusion,  according  to  the  mode  and  proportion  of  using  it 

The  glassmakers'  red  colour  may  be  prepared  by  exposing  small  plates  of  brass  to 
a  moderate  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  till  they  are  thoroughly  calcined,  when 
the  substance  becomes  pulverulent,  and  assumes  a  red  colour.  It  is  then  ready  for 
immediate  use. 

Brass  colour,  as  employed  by  the  colourmen  to  imitate  brass,  is  of  two  tints  —  the 
red  or  bronze,  and  the  yellow,  like  gilt  brass.  Copper  filings  mixed  with  red  ochre, 
or  bole,  constitute  the  former ;  a  powdered  brass,  imported  from  Germany,  is  used  for 
the  latter.  Both  must  be  worked  up  with  varnish  after  being  dried  with  heat,  and 
then  spread  fiat  with  a  camel-hair  brush  evenly  upon  the  surface  of  the  object  The 
best  varnish  is  composed  of  20  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  2  ounces  of  shellac,  and  2 
ounces  of  sandarach,  properly  dissolved.  (See  Varnish.)  Only  so  much  of  the 
brass  powder  and  varnish  should  be  mixed  at  a  time  as  is  wanted  for  immediate  use 
See  Bronze  Powder. 

Brass  Foil.    Dutch  leaf,  called  Knitter  or  Bauschgold  in  Germany,  is  made  from 

a  very  thin  sheet  brass,  beat  out  under  a  hammer  worked  by  water  power,  which 

gives  fVom  300  to  400  strokes  per  minute,  from  40  to  80  leaves  being  laid  over  each 

,  other.    By  this  treatment  it  acquires  its  characteristic  solidity  and  lustre    See  above, 

the  process  for  converting  copper  superficially  into  brass  by  the  ftimes  of  zinc 
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BRASS.  39^ 

Brass,  BCallbablb.  It  is  known  that  common  brass,  contiuniiig  from  27*4  to  31-8 
per  cent  of  zinc  and  from  71*9  to  65*8  per  cent  of  copper,  is  not  malleable  -while  hot, 
but  that  articles  of  it  must  be  made  by  casting.  As  it  would  be  of  great  adyantage 
in  nuiny  branches  of  industry  to  have  an  alloy  of  this  kind  that  could  be  worked 
while  hot,  like  malleable  iron,  the  information  that  such  an  alloy  exists  must  be 
welcome  to  artists. 

By  melting  together  33  parts  of  copper  and  25  parts  of  zinc,  there  was  a  loss  of 
3  parts,  thus  making  60  per  cent  copper  and  40  per  cent  zinc  It  diflfers  fh>m  the 
English  specimens  by  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  zinc,  and  possesses,  according 
to  Sl  Machts,  the  proprietor  of  a  brass  foundry  in  Hanoyer,  the  precious  property  of 
malleability  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  Englirii  specimens. 

A  piece  of  **  yellow  metal,''  similar  in  colour  to  this  alloy,  was  found  on  analysis 
to  contam  60*16  copper  and  39*71  zinc,  which  is  the  composition  of  malleable  brass. 
It  also  showed  great  density  or  solidity. 

An  alloy  was  prepared  by  melting  together  60  parts  copper  and  40  parts  zinc, 
which  had  the  following  properties : —  The  colour  was  between  that  of  brass  and 
tombak,  it  had  a  strong  metallic  lustre,  a  fine  close-grained  firacture,  and  great  solidity 
(density).  Its  specific  gravity  at  the  temperature  of  lO^C.  was  8*44 ;  by  calculation 
it  ought  only  to  have  been  8*08  ;  thus  showing  that  in  the  formation  of  the  alloy  a 
condensation  must  have  taken  place.  Calculation  shows  that  the  alloy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  determinate  chemical  combination,  for  the  results  of  the  analysis  very 
nearly  accord  with  the  assumption  that  it  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  three 
atoms  by  weight  of  copper  and  two  atoms  by  weight  of  zinc  (3Cu  +  2Zn).  The  hardness 
of  the  alloy  is  the  same  as  that  of  fluor  spar ;  it  can  be  scratched  by  apatite  (phos- 
phate of  lime),  consequently  its  hardness  is  »4.  The  alloy  is  harder  than  copper, 
very  tough,  and  is,  in  a  properly  managed  fire,  malleable ;  so  much  so  that  a  key  was 
forged  out  of  a  cast  rod. 

These  important  properties  of  this  alloy  warrant  an  expectation  of  its  application 
to  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  depend  on  its  definite 
chemical  proportions. 

We  learn  some  further  particulars  from  the  "Gewerbeverein,**  of  Lower  Austria. 
The  commission  obtained  from  an  English  specimen  65*03  of  copper  and  34*76  zinc 
Eisner  analysed  a -malleable  brass,  and  found  it  to  contain  61*16  copper  and  39*71 
zinc.  These  numbers  approximate  to  the  composition  Cu'Zh'  (59*4  per  cent,  copper 
and  40*6  zinc). — Liebig  and  Kopp's  Report. 

Brass  Colour,  for  staining  glass,  is  prepared  by  exposing  for  several  days  thin 
plates  of  brass  upon  tiles  in  the  leer^  or  annealing  arch  of  the  glass  house,  till  Uiey 
are  oxidised  into  a  black  powder,  aggregated  in  lumps.  This  being  pulverised  and 
sifted,  is  to  be  again  well  calcined  for  several  days  more,  till  no  particles  remain  in 
the  metallic  state,  when  it  will  form  a  fine  powder  of  a  russet-brown  colour.  A  third 
calcination  must  now  be  ^iven  with  a  carefully  regulated  heat,  its  quality  being  tested 
from  time  to  time  by  fusion  with  some  glass.  If  it  makes  the  glass  swell  and  intu- 
mesce,  it  is  properly  prepared;  if  not,  it  must  be  still  further  calcined.  Such  a 
powder  communicates  to  glass  greens  of  various  tints,  passing  into  turquoise. 

When  thin  narrow  strips  of  brass  are  stratified  with  sulphur  in  a  crucible  and  cal- 
cined at  a  red  heat,  they  become  friable  and  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  This  being 
sifted  and  exposed  upon  tiles  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  for  10  or  12  days,  becomes 
fit  for  use,  and  is  capable  of  imparting  a  chalcedony — red  or  yellow — tinge  to  glass 
by  fusion,  according  to  the  mode  and  proportion  of  using  it 

The  glassmakers'  red  colour  may  be  prepared  by  exposing  small  plates  of  brass  to 
a  moderate  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  till  they  are  thoroughly  calcined,  when 
the  substance  becomes  pulverulent,  and  assumes  a  red  colour.  It  is  then  ready  for 
immediate  use. 

Brass  colour,  as  employed  by  the  colourmen  to  imitate  brass,  is  of  two  tints  —  the 
red  or  bronze,  and  the  yellow,  like  gilt  brass.  Copper  filings  mixed  with  red  ochre, 
or  bole,  constitute  the  former ;  a  powdered  brass,  imported  m>m  Germany,  is  used  for 
the  latter.  Both  must  be  worked  up  with  varnish  after  being  dried  with  heat,  and 
then  spread  flat  with  a  camel-hair  brush  evenly  upon  the  surface  of  the  object.  The 
best  varnish  is  composed  of  20  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  2  ounces  of  sheUao,  and  2 
ounces  of  sandarach,  properly  dissolved.  (See  Varnish.)  Only  so  much  of  the 
brass  powder  and  varnish  should  be  mixed  at  a  time  as  is  wanted  for  immediate  use. 
See  Bronze  Powder. 

Brass  Foil.    Dutch  leaf,  called  Knitter  or  Bauschgold  in  Germany,  is  made  from 

a  very  thin  sheet  brass,  beat  out  under  a  hammer  worked  by  water  power,  which 

gives  f^om  300  to  400  strokes  per  minute,  A*om  40  to  80  leaves  being  laid  over  each 

.other.    By  this  treatment  it  acquires  its  characteristic  solidity  and  lustre.    See  above, 

the  process  for  converting  copper  superficially  into  brass  by  the  fumes  of  zinc. 
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Brass,  Matxhable.  It  is  known  that  common  brass,  contuning  from  27*4  to  31*8 
per  cent  of  zinc  and  from  71*9  to  65*8  per  cent  of  copper,  is  not  malleable  while  hot, 
bat  that  articles  of  it  must  be  made  by  casting.  As  it  would  be  of  great  adyantage 
in  nuiny  branches  of  industry  to  have  an  alloy  of  this  kind  that  could  be  worked 
while  hot,  like  malleable  iron,  the  information  that  such  an  alloy  exists  must  be 
welcome  to  artists. 

By  melting  together  33  parts  of  copper  and  25  parts  of  zinc,  there  was  a  loss  of 
3  parts,  thus  making  60  per  cent  copper  and  40  per  cent  zinc  It  differs  from  the 
English  specimens  by  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  zinc,  and  possesses,  according 
to  M.  Machts,  the  proprietor  of  a  brass  foundry  in  Hanover,  the  precious  property  of 
malleability  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  Englirii  specimens. 

A  piece  of  "  yellow  metal,"  similar  in  colour  to  this  alloy,  was  found  on  analysis 
to  contam  60*16  copper  and  39*71  zinc,  which  is  the  composition  of  malleable  brass. 
It  also  showed  great  density  or  solidity. 

An  alloy  was  prepared  by  melting  together  60  parts  copper  and  40  parts  zinc, 
which  had  the  following  properties: — The  colour  was  between  that  of  brass  and 
tombak,  it  had  a  strong  metallic  lustre,  a  fine  close-grained  fhicture,  and  great  solidity 
(density).  Its  specific  gravity  at  the  temperature  of  lO^G.  was  8*44 ;  by  calculation 
it  ought  only  to  have  been  8*08  ;  thus  showing  that  in  the  formation  of  the  alloy  a 
condensation  must  have  taken  place.  Calculation  shows  that  the  alloy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  determinate  chemical  combination,  for  the  results  of  the  analysis  very 
nearly  accord  with  the  assumption  that  it  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  three 
atoms  by  weight  of  copper  and  two  atoms  by  weight  of  zinc  (3Cu  +  2Zn).  The  hardness 
of  the  alloy  is  the  same  as  that  of  fiuor  spar ;  it  can  be  scratched  by  apatite  (phos- 
phate of  lime),  consequently  its  hardness  is  =4.  The  alloy  is  harder  than  copper, 
very  tough,  and  is,  in  a  properly  managed  fire,  malleable ;  so  much  so  that  a  key  was 
forjged  out  of  a  cast  rod. 

These  important  properties  of  this  alloy  warrant  an  expectation  of  its  application 
to  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  depend  on  its  definite 
chemical  proportions. 

We  learn  some  further  particulars  from  the  "Gewerbeverein,"  of  Lower  Austria. 
The  commission  obtained  fix>m  an  English  specimen  65*03  of  copper  and  34*76  zinc 
Eisner  analysed  a -malleable  brass,  and  found  it  to  contain  61*16  copper  and  89*71 
zinc.  These  numbers  approximate  to  the  composition  Cu'Zh'  (59*4  per  cent  copper 
and  40*6  zinc). — Liebig  and  Kopp*s  Report 

Brass  Colour,  for  staining  glass,  is  prepared  by  exposing  for  several  days  thin 
plates  of  brass  upon  tiles  in  the  leer,  or  annealing  arch  of  the  glass  house,  till  they 
are  oxidised  into  a  black  powder,  aggregated  in  lumps.  This  ^ing  pulverised  and 
sifted,  is  to  be  again  well  calcined  for  several  days  more,  till  no  particles  remain  in 
the  metallic  state,  when  it  will  form  a  fine  powder  of  a  russet-brown  colour.  A  third 
calcination  must  now  be  given  with  a  carefully  regulated  heat,  its  quality  being  tested 
from  time  to  time  by  fusion  with  some  glass.  If  it  makes  the  glass  swell  and  intu- 
mesce,  it  is  properly  prepared;  if  not,  it  must  be  still  further  calcined.  Such  a 
powder  communicates  to  glass  greens  of  various  tints,  passing  into  turquoise. 

When  thin  narrow  strips  of  brass  are  stratified  with  sulphur  in  a  crucible  and  cal- 
cined at  a  red  heat,  they  become  friable  and  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  This  being 
sifted  and  exposed  upon  tiles  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  for  10  or  12  days,  becomes 
fit  for  use,  and  is  capable  of  imparting  a  chalcedony —-red  or  yellow — tinge  to  glass 
by  fusion,  according  to  the  mode  and  proportion  of  using  it 

The  glassmiJ^ers'  red  colour  may  be  prepared  by  exposing  small  plates  of  brass  to 
a  moderate  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  till  they  are  thoroughly  calcined,  when 
the  substance  becomes  pulverulent,  and  assumes  a  red  colour.  It  is  then  ready  for 
immediate  use 

Brass  colour,  as  employed  by  the  colourmen  to  imitate  brass,  is  of  two  tints  ^  the 
red  or  bronze,  and  the  yellow,  like  gilt  brass.  Copper  filings  mixed  with  red  ochre, 
or  bole,  constitute  the  former ;  a  powdered  brass,  imported  m>m  Germany,  is  used  for 
the  hitter.  Both  must  be  worked  up  with  varnish  after  being  dried  with  heat,  and 
then  spread  fiat  with  a  camel-hair  brush  evenly  upon  the  suri^  of  the  object  The 
best  varnish  is  composed  of  20  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  2  ounces  of  shellac,  and  2 
ounces  of  sandarach,  properly  dissolved.  (See  Varnish.)  Only  so  much  of  the 
brass  powder  and  vanush  should  be  mixed  at  a  time  as  is  wanted  for  immediate  use. 
See  Bronze  Powder. 

Brass  Foil.    Dutch  leaf,  called  KniUer  or  Bauachgdd  in  Germany,  is  made  from 

a  very  thin  sheet  brass,  beat  out  under  a  hammer  worked  by  water  power,  which 

gives  fh>m  300  to  400  strokes  per  minute,  f^om  40  to  80  leaves  being  laid  over  each 

,  other.    By  this  treatment  it  acquires  its  characteristic  solidity  and  lustre    See  above, 

'  the  process  for  converting  copper  superficially  into  brass  by  the  fumes  of  zinc. 
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Bbabs,  Kallbablb.  It  IB  known  that  common  bran,  contuniog  from  27*4  to  31*8 
per  cent  of  cine  and  from  71*9  to  65*8  per  cent  of  copper,  is  not  malleable  while  hot, 
bat  that  articles  of  it  must  be  made  by  casting.  As  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
in  many  branches  of  industry  to  have  an  alloy  of  this  kind  that  could  be  worked 
while  hot,  like  malleable  iron,  the  information  that  such  an  alloy  exists  must  be 
welcome  to  artists. 

By  melting  together  33  parts  of  copper  and  25  parts  of  zinc,  there  was  a  loss  of 
3  parts,  thus  making  60  per  cent  copper  and  40  per  cent  sine  It  differs  fVom  the 
English  specimens  by  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  zinc,  and  possesses,  according 
to  M.  Machts,  the  proprietor  of  a  brass  fowoArj  in  Hanover,  the  precious  property  of 
malleability  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  Englidi  specimens. 

A  piece  of  **  yellow  metal,"  similar  in  colour  to  this  alloy,  was  found  on  analysis 
to  contain  60*16  copper  and  39*71  zinc,  which  is  the  composition  of  malleable  brass. 
It  also  showed  great  density  or  solidity. 

An  alloy  was  prepared  by  melting  together  60  parts  copper  and  40  parts  zinc, 
which  had  the  following  properties : — The  colour  was  between  that  of  brass  and 
tombak.  it  had  a  strong  metallic  lustre,  a  fine  close-grained  fracture,  and  great  solidity 
(density).  Its  specific  grayity  at  the  temperature  of  10°  C.  was  8*44 ;  by  calculation 
it  ought  only  to  have  been  8*08  ;  thus  showing  that  in  the  formation  of  the  alloy  a 
condensation  must  have  taken  place.  Calculation  shows  that  the  alloy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  determinate  chemical  combination,  for  the  results  of  the  analysis  very 
nearly  accord  with  the  assumption  that  it  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  three 
atoms  by  weight  of  copper  and  two  atoms  by  weight  of  zinc  (3Cu  +  2Zn).  The  hardness 
of  the  alloy  is  the  same  as  that  of  fluor  spar ;  it  can  be  scratched  by  apatite  (phos- 
phate of  lime),  consequently  its  hardness  is  »4.  The  alloy  is  harder  than  copper, 
very  tough,  and  is,  in  a  properly  managed  fire,  malleable ;  so  much  so  that  a  key  was 
forged  out  of  a  cast  rod. 

These  important  properties  of  this  alloy  warrant  an  expectation  of  its  application 
to  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  depend  on  its  definite 
chemical  proportions. 

We  learn  some  further  particulars  from  the  '^Gewerbeverein,"  of  Lower  Austria. 
The  commission  obtained  from  an  English  specimen  65*03  of  copper  and  34*76  zinc 
Eisner  analysed  a -malleable  brass,  and  found  it  to  contain  61*16  copper  and  39*71 
zinc.  These  numbers  approximate  to  the  composition  Cu'2«n'  (59*4  per  cent  copper 
and  40*6  zinc). — Liebig  and  Kopp*a  EeporL 

Brass  Colour,  for  staining  glass,  is  prepared  by  exposing  for  several  days  thin 
plates  of  brass  upon  tiles  in  the  leer,  or  annealing  arch  of  the  glass  house,  till  they 
are  oxidised  into  a  black  powder,  aggregated  in  lumps.  This  being  pulverised  and 
sifted,  is  to  be  again  well  calcined  for  several  days  more,  till  no  particles  remain  in 
the  metallic  state,  when  it  will  form  a  fine  powder  of  a  russet-brown  colour.  A  third 
calcination  must  now  be  ^iven  with  a  carefully  regulated  heat,  its  quality  being  tested 
from  time  to  time  by  fusion  with  some  glass.  If  it  makes  the  glass  swell  and  intu- 
mesce,  it  is  properly  prepared;  if  not,  it  must  be  still  further  calcined.  Such  a 
powder  communicates  to  glass  greens  of  various  tints,  passing  into  turquoise. 

When  thin  narrow  strips  of  brass  are  stratified  with  sulphur  in  a  crucible  and  cal- 
cined at  a  red  heat,  they  become  friable  and  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  This  being 
sifted  and  exposed  upon  tiles  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  for  10  or  12  days,  becomes 
fit  for  use,  and  is  capable  of  imparting  a  chalcedony — red  or  yellow — tinge  to  glass 
by  fusion,  according  to  the  mode  and  proportion  of  using  it 

The  glassmakers^  red  colour  may  be  prepared  by  exposing  small  plates  of  brass  to 
a  moderate  heat  in  a  reverberatory  fbrnace  tUI  they  are  thoroughly  calcined,  when 
the  substance  becomes  pulverulent,  and  assumes  a  red  colour.  It  is  then  ready  for 
immediate  use. 

Brass  colour,  as  employed  by  the  colonrmen  to  imitate  brass,  is  of  two  tints  —  the 
red  or  bronze,  and  the  yellow,  like  gilt  brass.  Copper  filings  mixed  with  red  ochre, 
or  bole,  constitute  the  former ;  a  powdered  brass,  imported  from  Germany,  is  used  for 
the  lauer.  Both  must  be  worked  up  with  varnish  after  being  dried  with  heat,  and 
then  spread  flat  with  a  camel-hair  brush  evenly  upon  the  surface  of  the  object  The 
best  varnish  is  composed  of  20  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  2  ounces  of  shellac,  and  2 
ounces  of  sandarach,  properly  dissolved.  (See  Varnish.)  Only  so  much  of  the 
brass  powder  and  varnish  should  be  mixed  at  a  time  as  is  wanted  for  immediate  use. 
See  Bronze  Powder. 

Brass  Foil.  Dutch  leaf,  called  Knitter  or  Eautchgold  in  Germany,  is  made  from 
a  very  thin  sheet  brass,  beat  out  under  a  hammer  worked  by  water  power,  which 
gives  fh>m  300  to  400  strokes  per  minute,  fh>m  40  to  80  leaves  being  laid  over  each 
,  other.  By  this  treatment  it  acquires  its  characteristic  solidity  and  lustre.  See  above, 
the  process  for  converting  copper  superficially  into  brass  by  the  fiimes  of  zinc 
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B1U8S,  Yellow.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  composition  of  several  Tarieties 
of  this  species  of  brass.  No.  I  is  a  cast  brass  of  uncertain  origin ;  2,  the  brass  of 
Jemappes;  3,  the  sheet  brass  of  Stolberg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle;  4  and  5,  the  brass 
for  gilding,  according  to  D*Arcet ;  6,  the  sheet  brass  of  Romilly;  7,  English  brass 
wire ;  8,  Augsburg  brass  wire ;  9,  brass  wire  of  Neustadt-Eberswald,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Berlin: — 


Copper 
Zinc  - 
Lead  - 
Tin   - 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

61-6 

35-3 

2-9 

0-2 

64-6 

337 

1-4 

02 

64*8 

32  8 

20 

0-4 

63-70 

83-55 

0-25 

2-50 

64-46 

32-44 

2-86 

0-25 

70-1 
29-9 

70-29 

29-26 

0-28 

017 

71-89 
27-63 

0-85 

70-16 

27-45 

020 

0-79 

100-0 

99-9 

100-0 

100-00 

100-00 

-   - 

100-00  jlOO-37 

98-60 

Tombakf  or  Red  Brass,  in  the  cast  state,  is  an  alloj  of  copper  and  zinc,  containing 
not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  latter  constituent.  The  following  varieties  are  dis- 
tinguished : —  1,  2,  3,  tombak  for  making  gilt  articles ;  4,  French  tombak  for  sword- 
handles,  &c. ;  5,  tombak  of  the  Okar,  near  Goslar,  in  the  Hartz  ;  6,  yellow  tombak  of 
Paris  for  gilt  ornaments  ;  7,  tombak  for  the  same  purpose  from  a  fiustorj  in  Hanover  i 
8,  chrysochalk ;  9,  red  tombak  from  Paris ;  10,  red  tombak  of  Vienna. 


Copper 
Zinc  - 
Lead  - 
Tin   .   . 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9.  j  10. 

820 

180 

1-5 

30 

82 

18 

8 

1 

82-3 
1-75 

0-2 

80 
17 

3 

85 
15 

trace. 

85-3 
14-7 

86 
14 

900 
7-9 
1-6 

92 

8 

97-8 
2-2 

104-5 

104 

1000 

100 

100 

100-0 

100 

99-5 

100 

100-0 

Mr.  Holtzapffel,  in  his  *'  Mechanical  Manipulation,"  has  given  some  very  important 
descriptions  of  alloys.  From  his  long  experience  in  manufacture,  no  one  was  more 
capable  than  Mr.  Holtzapffel  to  sp^ai.  with  authority  on  the  alloys  of  copper  and 
sine.    From  his  work,  the  following  particulars  have  been  obtained: — 

The  red  colour  of  copper  slides  into  that  of  yellow  brass  at  about  4  or  5  ounces  of 
zinc  to  the  pound  of  copper,  and  remains  little  altered  unto  about  8  or  10  ounces ; 
after  this  it  becomes  whiter,  and  when  32  ounces  of  zinc  are  added  to  16  of  copper, 
the  mixture  has  the  brilliant  silvery  colour  of  speculum  metal,  but  with  a  bluish  tint. 

These  alloys — from  about  8  to  16  ounces  to  the  pound  of  copper — are  extensively 
nsed  for  dipping,  a  process  adopted  for  giving  a  fine  colour  to  an  enormous  variety 
of  furniture  work.  The  alloys  with  zinc  retain  their  malleability  and  ductility  well 
nnto  about  8  or  10  ounces  to  the  pound ;  after  this  the  crystalline  character  slowly 
begins  to  prevail  The  alloy  of  2  zinc  and  1  copper  may  be  crumbled  in  a  mortar 
when  cold.  In  the  following  list,  the  quantity  of  zinc  employed  to  1  lb.  of  copper 
is  given : — 

1  to  1)  oz.  gilding  metal  for  common  jewellery. 

3  to  4  oz.  Bath  metal,  pinchbeck,  Mannheim  gold,  Similor ;  and  alloys  bearing 

various  names,  and  resembling  inferior  jewellers'  gold. 
8  oz.  Emerson's  patent  brass. 
lOi  oz.  Muntz's  metaU  or  40  zinc  and  60  copper.    **  Any  proportions,"  says  the 

patentee,  **  between  the  extremes,  60  zinc  and  50  copper  and  37  zinc  and  63 

copper,  will  roll  and  work  well  at  a  red  heat." 
I60Z.  soft  spelter  solder,  suitable  for  ordinary  brass  work. 
1 6J  oz.  Hamilton  and  Parker's  patent  mosaic  gold. 

Brass  is  extensively  employed  for  the  bearings  of  machinery.  Several  patents  have 
been  taken  out  for  compositions  varying  but  slightly.  The  following,  for  improvements 
in  casting  the  bearings  and  brasses  of  machinery,  appears  important:— Mr.  W.  Hewit- 
son,  of  Leeds,  directs,  in  his  patent,  that  the  proper  mixture  of  alloy,  copper,  tin,  and' 
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Bioc,  should  be  run  into  metal  or  **  chill  **  moulds,  in  place  of  the  ordinaiy  moulds. 
In  large  castings,  it  is  found  more  especially  that  the  metals  do  not  mix  intimately  in 
cooling,  or,  rather,  they  arrange  themselves  into  groups  when  cast  in  sand,  and  the 
bearings  are  found  to  wear  out  more  quickly ;  but  if  the  bearings  are  cast  so  that  the 
alloy  comes  in  contact  with  metal,  the  mixture  is  more  intimate,  and  the  bearings  last 
longer  than  if  cast  in  dry  or  green  sand  moulds. 

Mr.  Uewitson  generally  only  applies  these  chiU-metal  sur&ces  of  the  moulds  to 
those  parts  of  a  brass,  or  bearing,  that  are  to  receive  the  shaft  or  bear  the  axis  of  a 
machine.  The  chills  are  preferred  of  iron,  perforated  with  holes  (-^  to  Jth  inch) 
for  the  passage  of  air  or  vapours ;  the  surface  should  be  thinly  coated  with  loam, 
and  heated  to  about  200^. 

Fenton's  patent  metal  consists  of  copper,  spelter,  and  tin :  it  has  less  specific  gra- 
vity than  gun  metal,  and  is  described  as  being  '*  of  a  more  soapy  nature,"  by  which, 
consequenUy,  the  consumption  of  oil  or  grease  is  lessened. 

Many  of  the  patentees  of  bearing  metals  assare  us,  that  the  metals  the^  now  use 
differ  very  considerably  from  the  statement  in  their  specifications.  Surely  this  requires 
a  careAil  examination. 

We  exported  of  our  Brass  Manupactubbs,  in  1856,  19,198  cwts.,  the  declared 
real  value  of  which  was  12l,206iL 

BRASSING  IRON.  Iron  ornaments  are  covered  with  copper  or  brass  by  pro- 
perly preparing  the  sur&ce,  so  as  to  remove  all  organic  matter,  which  would  prevent 
adhesion,  and  then  plunging  them  into  melted  brass.  A  thin  coating  is  thus  spread 
oyer  the  iron,  and  it  a<&its  of  being  polished  or  burnished.  The  electro-magnetic 
process  is  now  employed  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  brass  on  iron.  This  process 
was  first  mentioned  in  Shaw's  **  Metallurgy,"  in  1844,  where  he  remarks,  **  In  depo- 
siting copper  upon  iron,  a  solution  of  the  cyanide  or  acetate  of  copper  should  be 
employed.  The  only  value  of  these  salts  is,  that  a  die  or  surface  of  iron  may  be 
immersed  in  their  solutions  without  receiving  injury  by  the  corrosion  consequent  upon 
the  deposition  of  a  film  of  metal  by  chemical  action."  The  following  solutions  are 
recommended  by  Dr.  Woods,  in  the  ^  Scientific  American,"  for  coating  iron  with 
copper,  xtnc,  or  brass,  by  the  electrotype  process. 

To  make  a  Solution  of  Copper  or  Zinc, — Dissolve  8  ounces  (troy)  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium and  8  ounces  of  cyanide  of  copper  or  zinc  in  1  gallon  of  rain  or  distilled  water. 
These  solutions  to  be  used  at  about  160°  F.  with  a  compound  battery  of  from  3  to  12 
cells. 

To  prepare  a  Solutum  of  Brass, — Dissolve  lib.  (troy)  cyanide  of  potassium,  2 
ounces  of  cyanide  of  copper,  and  I  ounce  of  cyanide  of  zinc,  in  1  gallon  of  rain  or 
distilled  water;  then  add  2  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  This  solution  is  to  be 
used  at  160°  F.  for  smooth  work,  and  from  90°  to  120°,  with  a  compound  battery  of 
from  3  to  12  cells.    See  Ejlbctro-Metaixurgt. 

BRAZILIAN   ARROW  ROOT.    See  Arrow  Root,  and  Jatropha  Manirot. 

BRAZILWOOD.  {Bois  de  Pemambouc,  Vr,,  Brasilienholz,  Germ,)  This  dye- 
wood  gives  its  name  to  the  part  of  America  whence  it  was  first  imported.  It  has 
also  the  names  of  Pemambuca,  wood  of  St.  Martha,  and  of  Sapan,  according  to  the 
places  which  produce  it  Linnasus  distinguishes  the  tree  which  famishes  the  Brazil 
wood  by  the  name  of  Casafyrinia  crista.  It  commonly  grows  in  dry  places  among 
rocks.  Its  trunk  is  very  large,  crooked,  and  full  of  knots.  It  is  very  hard,  soscep- 
tible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  sinks  in  water.  It  is  pale  when  newly  deft,  but  becomes 
red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  following  is  a  very  exact  description  of  the  tree 
producing  this  wood: — 

The  ibiripitanga^  or  Brazil  wood,  called,  in  Pemambuco,  pao  da  rainha  (Queen's 
wood),  on  account  of  its  being  a  Oovemment  monopoly,  is  now  rarely  to  be  seen  within 
many  leagues  of  the  coast,  owing  to  the  improvident  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
cut  down  by  the  Government  agents,  without  any  regard  being  paid  to  the  size  of  the 
tree  or  its  cultivation.  It  is  not  a  lofty  tree.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  ground, 
innumerable  branches  spring  forth  and  extend  in  every  direction  in  a  straggling,  irre- 
gular, and  nnpleasing  manner.  The  leaves  are  small  and  not  luxuriant ;  the  wood  is 
▼ery  hard  and  heavy,  takes  a  high  polish,  and  sinks  in  water :  the  only  -valuable  por- 
tion of  it  is  the  heart,  as  the  outward  coat  of  wood  has  not  any  peculiarity.  The  name 
of  this  wood  is  derived  from  brasas,  a  glowing  fire  or  coal ;  its  botanical  name  is 
Casatpinia  Brasileto,  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  the  flower  white  and  papilionaceous, 
growing  in  a  pyramidal  spike:  one  species  has  flowers  rariegated  with  red.  The 
branches  are  slender  and  full  of  small  prickles.  There  are  nine  species.  See  Bell's 
*•  Geography." 

The  species  Brasileto,  whieh  is  inferior  to  the  crista,  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  demand  for  the  Brasileto,  a  few  years  ago,  was  so  great,  owing 
to  its  being  a  little  cheaper  than  the  crista,  that  nearly  the  whole  trees  in  the  British 
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possessions  were  eat  down  and  sent  home,  which  Mr.  Bell  rery  justly  terms  im- 
providence. It  is  not  now  so  much  used,  and  is  consequently  scarcer  in  the  Engliah 
market 

The  wood  known  in  commerce  as  Pemamlmeo  is  most  esteemed,  and  has  the 
greatest  quantity  of  colouring  matter.  It  is  hard,  has  a  yellow  colour  when  newlj 
cut,  but  turns  red  by  exposure  to  the  air.  That  kind  termed  Lima  wood  is  the  same 
in  quality.  Sapan  wood  grows  in  Japan,  and  in  quality  is  next  the  two  named  above. 
It  is  not  plentiful,  but  is  much  yalued  in  the  dyehouse  for  red  of  a  certain  tint;  it 
gives  a  very  clear  and  superior  colour.  The  quantity  of  ash  that  these  two  qualities 
of  wood  contain  is  worthy  of  remark.  Lima  wood,  as  imported,  gives  the  avenge  of 
2*7  per  cent,  while  Sapan  wood  gives  1  *5  per  cent ;  in  both,  the  prevailing  earth  is 
lime.  The  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  wood  averages  about  10  per  cent ;  that  in  the 
ground  wood  in  the  market  about  20  per  cent 

Peach  woodj  or  Nicaragua,  and  sometimes  termed  Santa  Martha  wood,  is  inferior  to 
the  other  two  named,  but  is  much  used  in  the  dyehouse,  and,  for  many  shades  of  red, 
is  preferred,  although  the  colouring  matter  is  not  so  great  It  gives  a  bright  dye. 
The  means  of  testing  the  quality  of  these  woods  by  the  dyer  is  similar  to  that 
described  for  logwood,  with  the  same  recommendations  and  precantion&'-Acyyicr  on 
Dyeing. 

Brazil  wood  has  different  shades  of  red  and  orange.  Its  goodness  is  determined  par- 
ticularly by  its  density.  "When  chewed,  a  saccharine  taste  is  perceived.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  red  saunders  wood  by  its  colouring  water,  which  the  latter  does  not 

Boiling  water  extracts  the  whole  colouring  matter  of  Brazil  wood,  and  if  the  ebul- 
lition be  long  enough  continued,  it  assumes  a  fine  red  colour.  The  residuum  appears 
black.  In  this  case  an  alkali  may  still  extract  much  colouring  matter.  The  solution 
in  alcohol  or  ammonia  is  still  deeper  than  the  preceding. 

The  decoction  of  Brazil  wood,  called  juice  of  Brazil,  is  observed  to  be  less  fit  ibr 
dyeing  when  recent  than  when  old,  or  even  fermented.  By  age  it  takes  a  yellowish- 
red  colour.  For  making  this  decoction,  Hellot  recommends  the  use  of  the  hardest 
water ;  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  this  water  deepens  the  colour  in  proportion  to 
the  earthy  salts  which  it  contains.  After  boiling  this  wood  reduced  to  chips,  or,  what 
is  preferable,  to  powder,  for  three  hours,  this  first  decoction  is  poured  into  a  cask. 
Fresh  water  is  poured  on  the  wood,  which  is  then  made  to  boil  for  three  hours,  and 
mixed  with  the  former.  When  Brazil  wood  is  employed  in  a  dyeing  bath,  it  is 
proper  to  inclose  it  in  a  thin  linen  ba^r. 

Wool  immersed  in  the  juice  of  Brazil  wood  takes  but  a  feeble  tint,  which  is  speedily 
destroyed ;  it  must  therefore  receive  some  preliminary  preparations. 

The  wool  is  to  be  boiled  in  a  solution  of  alum,  to  which  a  fourth  or  even  less  of 
tartar  is  added,  for  a  birger  proportion  of  tartar  would  make  the  colour  yellowish. 
The  wool  is  kept  impregnated  with  it,  for  at  least  eight  days,  in  a  cool  place.  After 
this,  it  is  dyed  in  the  Brazil  juice  with  a  slight  boiling.  But  the  fint  colouring 
particles  that  are  deposited  afford  a  less  beautiful  colour ;  hence  it  is  proper  to  pass  a 
coarser  stuff  previously  through  the  bath.  In  this  manner  a  lively  red  is  procured, 
which  resists  pretty  well  the  action  of  the  air. 

Brazil  wood  is  made  use  of  for  dyeing  silk  the  colour  known  as  fklse  crimson,  to 
distinguish  it  fh>m  the  crimson  made  by  means  of  cochineal,  which  is  much  more 
permanent 

The  silk  should  be  boiled  at  the  rate  of  20  parts  of  soap  per  cent,  and  then  alumed. 
The  aluming  need  not  be  so  strong  as  for  the  fine  crimson.  The  silk  is  refkvshed  at 
the  river,  and  passed  through  a  bath  more  or  less  charged  with  Brazil  juice,  according 
to  the  shade  to  be  given.  When  water  free  from  earthy  salts  is  employed,  the  colour 
is  too  red  to  imitate  crimson ;  this  quality  is  given  it  by  passing  the  silk  through  a 
slight  alkaline  solution,  or  by  adding  a  little  alkali  to  the  bath.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  washed  in  a  hard  water  till  it  had  taken  the  desired  shade.  They  thus  become 
permament  colours.  But  what  distinguishes  them  from  madder  and  kermes,  and 
approximates  them  to  cochineal,  is  their  reappearing  in  their  natural  colour,  when 
they  are  thrown  down  in  a  state  of  combination  with  alumina,  or  with  oxide  of  tin. 
These  two  combinations  seem  to  be  the  fittest  for  rendering  them  durable.  It  is 
requisite,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  circumstances  are  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
formation  of  these  combinations  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stuff 

The  astringent  principle,  likewise,  seems  to  contribute  to  the  permanence  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  Brazil  wood ;  but  it  deepens  its  hue,  and  can  only  be  employed 
for  light  shades. 

To  make  deeper  false  crimsons,  a  dark  red  juice  of  logwood  is  put  into  the  Brazil 
bath  after  the  silk  has  been  impregnated  with  it     A  little  alkali  may  be  added, 
according  to  the  shade  that  is  wanted. 
To  imitate  poppy  or  flame  colour,  an  amotto  ground  is  given  to  the  silk,  deeper 
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.  even  tium  when  it  is  dyed  with  carthamns;  it  is  then  washed,  alomed,  and  dyed  with 
juice  of  Brazil,  to  which  a  little  soap  water  is  nsually  added. 

The  colouring  particles  of  Brasil  wood  are  easily  aflfected,  and  made  yellow  by  the 
action  of  acids. 

The  eoloaring  particles  of  Brasil  wood  are  very  sensible  to  the  action  of  alkalis, 
which  giye  them  a  porple  hae ;  and  there  are  seyeral  processes  in  which  the  alkalis, 
either  fixed  or  volatile,  are  used  for  forming  violets  and  purples.  But  the  colours 
obtained  by  these  methods,  which  may  be  easily  varied  according  to  the  purpose,  are 
perishable,  and  possess  bat  a  transient  bloom.  The  alkalis  appear  not  to  iigure  the 
colours  derived  from  madder,  but  they  accelerate  the  destruction  of  most  other  colours. 

In  England  and  Holland  the  dye-woods  are  reduced  to  powder  by  means  of  mills 
erected  for  the  purpose. 

The  bright  fhgitive  red,  called  fancy  red,  is  given  to  cotton  by  Nicaragua,  or  peach 
wood,  a  cheap  kmd  d  Brasil  wood. 

The  cotton  being  scoured  and  bleached,  is  boiled  with  sumach.  It  is  then  impreg- 
nated with  a  solution  of  tin  (at  5^  B.,  according  to  VitaUs).  It  should  now  be  washed 
slightly  in  a  weak  bath  of  the  dyeing  wood;  and,  lastly,  worked  in  a  somewhat  stale 
in&sion  of  the  peach  or  Brazil  wood.  When  the  temperature  of  this  is  lukewarm,  the 
dye  is  said  to  take  better.  Sometimes  two  successive  immersions  in  the  bath  are 
given.     It  is  now  wrung  out,  aired,  washed  in  water,  and  dried. 

M.  Vitalis  says,  that  his  solution  of  tin  is  prepared  with  two  ounces  of  tin  and  a 
pound  of  aqua  regia,  made  with  two  parts  of  nitric  acid  at  24^  B.  and  three  parts  of 
muriatic  acid  at  22°. 

For  a  rose  colour,  the  cotton  is  alumed  as  usual,  and  washed  from  the  alum.  It 
then  gets  the  tin  moidant,  and  is  again  washed.  It  is  now  turned  through  the  dye- 
bath,  an  operation  which  is  repeated  if  necessary. 

For  purple,  a  little  alum  is  added  to  the  Brazil  bath. 

1.  For  amaranth,  the  cotton  is  strongly  galled,  dried,  and  washed. 

2.  It  is  passed  through  the  black  cask  (jUmneau  noir^  see  Black  Dts),  till  it  has 
taken  a  strong  grey  shade. 

3.  It  receives  a  bath  of  lime  water. 

4.  Mordant  of  tin. 

5.  Dyeing  in  the  Brazil  wood  bath. 

6.  The  last  two  operations  are  repeated. 

Dingier  has  endeavoured  to  separate  the  colouring  matter  of  the  different  sorts  of 
Brazil  wood,  so  as  to  obtain  the  same  tint  fVom  the  coarser  as  from  the  best  Pemam- 
buco.  His  process  consists  in  treating  the  wood  with  hot  water  or  steam,  in  concen- 
trating the  decoction  so  as  to  obtain  14  or  15  pounds  of  it  from  4  pounds  of  wood, 
allowing  it  to  cool,  and  pouring  into  it  two  pounds  of  skim  milk;  agitating,  then 
boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  and  filtering.  The  dun  colouring  matters  are  precipitated 
b^  the  coagulation  of  the  caseous  substance.  For  dyeing,  the  decoctions  must  be 
diluted  with  water ;  for  printing,  they  must  be  concentrated  so  that  4  pounds  of  wood 
shall  furnish  only  5  or  6  pounds  of  decoction,  and  the  liquor  may  be  thickened  in  the 
ordinary  way.  These  decoctions  may  be  employed  immediately,  as  by  this  treatment 
they  have  acquired  the  same  property  as  they  otherwise  could  get  only  by  being  long 
kepL  A  slight  fermentation  is  said  to  improve  the  colour  of  Uiese  decoctions;  some 
ground  wood  is  put  into  the  decoction  to  favour  this  process. 

Gall-nuts,  however,  sumach,  the  bark  of  birch  or  alder,  render  the  colour  of  Brazil 
wood  more  durable  upon  alumed  linen  and  cotton  goods,  but  the  shade  is  a  little 
darker. 

In  dyemg  wool  with  Pemambuco  Brazil  wood,  the  temperature  of  the  bath  should 
never  be  above  150°  F.,  since  higher  heats  impair  the  colour. 

According  to  Dingier  and  Kurrer,  bright  and  fast  scarlet  reds  may  be  obtained 
upon  wool,  by  preparing  a  decoction  of  50  pounds  of  Brazil  wood  in  three  successive 
boils,  and  setting  the  decoction  aside  for  3  or  4  weeks  in  a  cool  place ;  100  pounds  of 
the  wool  are  then  alumed  in  a  bath  of  22  pounds  of  alum  and  1 1  pounds  of  tartar,  and 
afterwards  rinsed  in  cold  water.  Meanwhile  we  fill  two-thirds  with  water  a  copper 
containing  30  pails,  and  heated  to  the  temperature  of  150°  or  160°  F.  We  pour  in  3 
pailfuls  of  the  decoction,  heat  to  the  same  point  again,  and  introduce  30  pounds  of 
wool,  which  does  not  take  a  scarlet,  but  rather  a  crimson  tint  This  being  removed, 
2  pails  of  decoction  are  put  in,  and  30  pounds  of  wool,  which  becomes  scarlet, 
but  not  so  fine  as  at  the  third  dip.  If  the  dyer  strengthens  the  colour  a  little  at  the 
first  dip,  a  little  more  at  the  second,  and  adds  at  the  Uiird  and  fourth  the  quantity  of 
decoction  merely  necessary,  he  will  obtain  an  uniform  scarlet  tint  With  50  pounds 
of  Pemambuco,  1000  pounds  of  wool  may  be  dyed  scarlet  in  this  way,  and  with  the 
deposits  another  100  may  be  dyed  of  a  tile  colour.  An  addition  of  weld  renders  the 
colour  ikster,  but  less  brilliant 
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Karkatsch  says  the  dye  may  be  improved  by  adding  some  ox-gall  to  the  bath. 

In  dyeing  cotton,  the  tannin  and  gallic  acid  are  two  necessary  mordants,  and  the 
colour  is  particularly  bright  and  durable  when  the  cloth  has  been  prepared  with  the 
oily  process  of  Turkey  red. 

It  is  said  that  stale  urine  heightens  the  colour  of  the  Braxil  dye  when  the  ground 
wood  is  moistened  with  it. 

Cherreul  obtained  the  colouring  matter  fh)m  Brazil  wood  in  the  following  man- 
ner:—  Digest  the  raspings  of  the  wood  in  water  till  all  the  colouring  matter  is 
dissolved,  and  evaporate  the  infusion  to  dryness,  to  get  rid  of  a  little  acetic  acid 
which  it  contains.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  and  agitate  the  solution  with 
litharge,  to  get  rid  of  a  little  fixed  acid.  Evaporate  again  to  dryness  ;  digest  the 
residue  in  alcohol ;  filter  and  evaporate,  to  drive  off  the  alcohol  Dilute  the  re- 
sidual matter  with  water,  and  add  to  the  liquid  a  solution  of  glue,  till  all  the  tannin 
which  it  contains  is  thrown  down ;  filter  again,  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  digest 
the  residue  in  alcohol,  which  will  leave  undissolved  any  excess  of  glue  which  may 
have  been  added.  The  last  alcoholic  solution,  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaTet 
brezUin,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  wood,  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity. 

The  quantity  of  Brazil  or  Nicaragua  wood  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1844  was  4559  tons,  whereof  1016  were  exporUd.    llie  duty  has  been  repealed. 

The  Importations  of  Brazil  Wood  (which  has  been  adoiitted  free  since  19th 
llarch,  1845)  in  1855  was  as  follows:— 


Torn. 

Compated  real  Value. 

From  Mexico 

. 

. 

-      131 

- 

-£6574 

„     New  Granada 

. 

- 

-       35 

- 

-     1763 

.,     Brazil    - 

- 

• 

113 

• 

-     5668 

„     Chili     - 

. 

- 

-       89 

- 

-     1938 

„     Peru      - 

- 

- 

-       46 

- 

-     2292 

„     other  parts     - 

- 

- 

-       29 

- 

-     1428 

Of  Brazil  wood  there  was  re-exported  262  tons,  the  computed  real  value  being 
13,087iL 

BREAD.  One  of  the  most  important,  if  not  altogether  the  most  important,  article 
of  food,  unquestionably,  is  bread ;  and  although  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  other  cereals, 
are  sometimes  used  by  the  baker,  wheat  is  the  grain  which  is  best  fitted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  that  article,  not  only  on  account  of  the  larger  amount  of  gluten,  or  nitro- 
genous matter,  which  it  contains,  and  than  can  be  found  in  other  edible  grains,  bat 
also  on  account  of  the  almost  exact  balance  in  which  the  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenoas  constituents  exist  in  that  cereal,  and  owing  to  which  it  is  capable  of 
ministering  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  human  frame,  and  of  being  assimilated  at 
once  and  without  effort  by  our  organs,  whence  the  name  of  *'  staff  of  life,  '*  which  is 
often  given  to  it,  wheat  being,  like  milk,  a  perfect  food. 

AlthoQgh  glaten  is  one  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  wheat,  the  nutritive 
power  of  its  flour,  and  its  value  as  a  bread-making  material,  should  not  be  altogether 
considered  as  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  gluten  it  may  contain,  even  though  it 
be  of  the  best  quality.  Doubtless  a  high  per-centage  of  this  material  is  desirable,  but 
diere  are  other  considerations  which  must  be  taken  into  account ;  for,  in  order  to 
become  available  for  making  good  bread,  flour,  in  addition  to  being  sound  and  genuine, 
must  possess  other  qualities  beyond  containing  merely  a  large  amount  of  glaten. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  bU  rouge  glac€  eCAuvergne^  which  contains  hardly  45  per  cent, 
of  starch,  and  as  much  as  36  per  cent  of  gluten,  though  admirably  adapted  for  the  . 
manufacture  of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  semolina,  and  other  patea  d'/tcUie,  is  totally 
unfit  for  making  good  bread ;  the  flour  used  for  making  best  white  loaves  containing 
only  fh>m  10  to  18  per  cent  of  gluten,  and  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  starch. 

Bread  is  obtained  by  baking  a  dough,  previously  fermented  either  bv  an  admix- 
ture of  yeast  or  leaven,  or  it  is  artificially  rendered  spongy  by  causing  an  acid, 
muriatic  or  tartaric,  to  react  upon  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  of  ammo- 
nia, mixed  in  the  doughy  mass ;  or,  as  in  Dr.  Dauglish*s  process,  which  will  be 
described  further  on,  by  mixing  the  flour  which  has  to  be  converted  into  dougb,  not 
with  ordinary  water,  but  with  water  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid. 

Although  a  history  of  bread  making  cannot  he  introduced  in  the  present  article,  a 
few  words  on  the  subject,  reproduced  fVom  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  will  not 
be  deemed  uninteresting. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  barley  was  the  only  species  of  com  at  first  used  for  food ;  and 
even  after  the  method  of  reducing  it  to  flour  had  been  discovered,  it  was  long  before 
mankind  learned  the  art  of  converting  it  into  cakes. 

Ovens  were  first  invented  in  the  East  Their  construction  was  understood  by  the 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Asiatics,  among  whom  baking  was  practised  as  a  distinct 
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profession.  In  this  art,  the  Cappadocians,  Lydians,  and  Phoenicians,  are  said  to  haye 
particularly  excelled.  It  was  not  till  about  580  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome 
that  these  artisans  passed  into  Europe.  The  Roman  armies,  on  their  return  from 
Macedonia,  brought  Grecian  bakers  -with  them  into  Italy.  As  these  bakers  had 
handmills  beside  their  ovens,  they  still  continued  to  be  called  piatorea,  from  the  ancient 
practice  of  bruising  the  com  in  a  mortar ;  and  their  bakehouses  were  denominated 
pistorite.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  were  no  fewer  than  329  public  bakehouses 
in  Rome ;  almost  the  whole  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  Greeks,  who  long  con- 
tinned  the  only  persons  in  that  city  acquainted  with  the  art  of  baking  good  bread. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  wise  and  cautious  policy  of  the  Roman  goyernment  more 
remarkably  displayed,  than  in  the  regulations  which  it  imposed  on  the  bakers  within 
the  city.  To  the  foreign  bakers  who  came  to  Rome  with  the  army  from  Macedonia, 
a  number  of  Areedmen  were  associated,  forming  together  an  incorporation  from  which 
neither  they  nor  their  children  could  separate,  and  of  which  even  those  who  married 
the  daughters  of  bakers  were  obliged  to  become  membirs.  To  this  incorporation 
were  entrusted  all  the  mills,  utensils,  slaves,  animals,  everything,  in  short,  which 
belonged  to  the  former  bakehouses.  In  addition  to  these,  they  received  considerable 
portions  of  land ;  and  nothing  was  withheld  which  could  assist  them  in  pursuing,  to 
the  best  advantage,  their  highly  prized  labours  and  trade.  The  practice  of  con- 
demning criminals  and  slaves,  for  petty  offences,  to  work  in  the  bakehouse,  was  still 
continued;  and  even  the  judges  of  Africa  were  bound  to  send  thither,  every  five 
years,  such  persons  as  had  incurred  that  kind  of  chastisement  The  bakehouses  were 
distributed  throughout  the  fourteen  divisions  of  the  city,  and  no  bnker  could  pass 
fh>m  one  into  another  without  special  permission.  The  public  granaries  were  com- 
mitted to  their  care;  they  paid  nothing  for  the  com  employed  in  baking  bread 
that  was  to  be  given  in  largess  to  the  citizens ;  and  the  price  of  the  rest  was  regu- 
lated by  the  magistrates.  No  com  was  given  out  of  these  granaries  except  for  the 
bakehouses,  and  for  the  private  use  of  the  prince.  The  bakers  had  besides  private 
granaries,  in  which  they  deposited  the  grain  which  they  had  taken  from  the  public 
granaries  for  immediate  use ;  and  if  any  of  them  happened  to  be  convicted  of  having 
diverted  any  portion  of  the  grain  to  another  purpose,  he  was  condemned  to  a  ruinous 
fine  of  five  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  gold. 

Most  of  these  regulations  were  soon  introduced  among  the  Gauls ;  but  it  was  long 
before  they  found  their  way  into  the  more  northern  countries  of  Europe.  Borrichius 
informs  us  that  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  only  bread  known,  so  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  was  unleaven  cakes  kneaded  by  the  women.  At  what  period  in 
our  own  history  the  art  of  baking  became  a  separate  profession,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  ;  but  this  profession  is  now  common  to  all  the  countries  in  Europe, 
and  the  process  of  baking  is  also  nearly  the  same. 

The  French,  who  particularly  excel  m  the  art  of  baking,  have  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  bread.  Their  pain  6ur,  or  brown  bread,  is  the  coarsest  kind  of  all,  and  is  made 
of  coarse  groats  mixed  with  a  portion  of  white  flour.  The  pain  de  miteil  is  a  bread 
made  with  rye  and  barley  flour,  to  which  wheat  flour  is  sometimes  added  also.  Tho 
pain  bU  Uanc^  is  a  kind  of  bread  between  white  and  brown,  made  of  white  flour  and 
fine  groats.  The  pain  blanc,  or  white  bread,  is  made  of  white  flour,  shaken  through 
a  sieve  after  the  finest  flour  has  been  separated.  The  pain  moUet^  or  soft  bread,  is 
made  of  the  purest  flour  without  any  admixture.  The  pain  chaland,  or  customers' 
bread,  is  a  very  white  kind  of  bread,  made  of  pounded  paste.  Pain  chapeUf  is  a  small 
kind  of  bread,  with  a  well-beaten  and  very  light  paste,  seasoned  with  butter  or  milk. 
This  name  is  also  given  to  a  small  bread,  from  which  the  thickest  crust  has  been 
removed  by  a  rasp.  Pain  ecmu  is  a  name  given  by  the  French  bakers  to  a  kind  of 
bread  made  with  four  comers,  and  sometimes  more.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  small  bread 
this  has  the  strongest  and  firmest  paste.  Pain  a  la  reine,  queen's  bread,  pain  a  la 
Siffovie^  pain  chapaif  and  pain  cot-nu,  are  all  small  kinds  of  bread,  differing  only  iu 
the  lightness  or  thickness  of  the  paste.  Pain  de  gniau  is  a  small  very  white  bread 
made  now  in  Paris,  from  the  flour  separated  after  a  slight  grinding  from  the  best 
wheat.    Such  flour  is  in  hard  granular  particles. 

In  England,  however,  we  have  but  few  varieties  of  bread,  the  loaves  known  under 
the  names  of  hricka^  Coburg,  cottage^  batch,  and  French  rolls,  being  all  made  of  the 
same  dough ;  the  only  difference  is  in  the  »hape  given  to  them,  their  various  flavours 
depending  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  oven  in  the 
baking.  These  loaves  are  crusted  aU  over  because  they  are  deposited  in  the  oven 
separate  from  each  other,  or  baked  in  moulds  made  of  tinned  iron,  whereas  the  batch 
bread  is  crusted  only  at  the  top  and  bottom,  because  the  loaves,  which  have  a  cubic 
form,  touch  each  other  in  the  oven ;  those,  however,  which  lie  round  the  oven  have  a 
crust  on  three  of  their  sides.  The  cottage  and  French  rolls  are  generally  made  of 
best  flour, — ^known  under  the  name  of  whites ;— but  batch  bread  is  made  (^  best  flour 
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and  of  hoaseholds,  or  flour  of  second  quality,  and  of  seconds,  which  is  flour  of  a  third 
quality  —  that  is,  of  flour  containing  more  bran  than  the  other  kinds  just  enumerated. 

We  have  also  *'  rye  bread,"  which  is  generally  made  of  nothing  else  than  ordinary 
-wheat  flour  and  bran. 

Dr.  Ure,  in  the  former  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  truly  remarked,  **  The  object 
of  baking  is  to  combine  the  gluten  and  starch  of  the  flour  into  a  homogeneous  sub- 
stance, and  to  excite  such  a  vinous  fermentative  action,  by  means  of  its  saccharine 
matter,  as  shall  disengage  abundance  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  it  for  making  an  agree- 
able, soft,  succalent,  spongy,  and  easily  digestible  bread.  The  two  evils  to  be  avoided 
in  baking  arc,  hardness  on  the  one  hand  and  pastiness  on  the  other.  Well-made 
bread  is  a  chemical  compound,  in  which  the  glaten  and  starch  cannot  be  recognised 
or  separated,  as  before,  by  a  stream  of  water.  When  flour  is  kneaded  into  a  dough, 
and  spread  into  a  cake,  this  cake,  when  baked,  will  be  horny  if  it  be  thin,  or  if  thick, 
will  be  tough  and  clammy ;  whence  we  see  the  value  of  that  fermentative  process, 
which  generates  thousands  of  little  cells  in  the  mass  or  crumb,  each  of  them  dry  yet 
tender  and  succulent  through  the  intimate  combination  of  the  moisture.  By  this  con- 
stitution it  becomes  easily  soluble  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  or,  in  other  words^ 
light  of  digestion.  It  is  moreover  much  less  liable  to  turn  sour  than  cakes  mode  from 
unfermented  dough. 

**  Rye,  which  also  forms  a  true  spongy  bread,  though  inferior  to  that  of  wheat,  consists 
of  similar  ingredients  —  namely,  61  07  of  starch,  9*48  of  gluten,  3*28  of  vegeUble 
albumen,  8*23  of  uncrystallisable  sugar,  11*09  of  gum,  6*38  of  vegetable  fibre  ;  the 
loss  upon  the  100  parts  amounted  to  5*62,  including  an  acid  whose  nature  the  analyst, 
M.  Einhof,  did  not  determine.  Rye  flour  contains  also  several  salts,  principally  the 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  This  kind  of  grain  forms  a  dark-coloured  bread, 
reckoned  very  wholesome ;  comparatively  little  used  in  this  country,  but  very  much 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

**  Dough,  fermented  with  the  aid  either  of  leaven  or  yeast,  contains  little  or  none  of 
the  saccharine  matter  of  the  flour,  but,  in  its  stead,  a  certain  portion,  nearly  half  its 
weight,  of  spirit,  which  imparts  to  it  a  vinous  smell,  and  is  volatilised  in  the  oven, 
whence  it  might  be  condensed  into  a  crude,  weak  alcohol,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hick's 
patent,  were  it  worth  while.  But  the  increased  complexity  of  the  baking  apparatus 
will  probably  prove  an  effectual  obstacle  to  the  commercial  success  of  this  project, 
upon  which  a  few  years  ago  upwards  of  20,000/.  sterling  were  foolishly  squandered. 

"  That  the  sugar  of  the  flour  is  the  true  element  of  the  fermentation  which 
dough  undergoes,  and  that  the  starch  and  gluten  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
may  be  proved  by  decisive  experiments.  The  vinous  fermentation  continues  till 
the  whole  sugar  is  decomposed,  and  no  longer;  when,  if  the  process  be  not 
checked  by  the  heat  of  baking,  the  acetous  fermentation  will  supervene.  Therefore, 
if  a  little  sugar  be  added  to  a  flour  which  contuns  little  or  none,  its  dough  will 
become  susceptible  of  fermenting,  with  extrication  of  gas,  so  as  to  make  spongy 
succulent  bread.  But  since  this  sponginess  is  produced  solely  by  the  extrication  of 
gas  and  its  expansion  in  the  heat  of  the  oven,  any  substance  capable  of  emitting  gas, 
or  of  being  converted  into  it  under  these  circumstances,  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Were  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  obtained  by  exposing  the 
common  sesquicarbooate  in  powder  for  a  day  to  the  air,  incorporated  with  the 
dough,  in  the  subsequent  firing  it  will  be  converted  into  vapour,  and,  in  its  extrica- 
tion, render  the  bread  very  porous.  Nay,  if  water  highly  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  be  used  for  kneading  the  dough,  the  resulting  bread  will  be  somewhat  spongy. 
Could  a  light  article  of  food  be  prepared  in  this  way,  then,  as  the  sugar  would  remain 
undecomposed,  the  bread  would  be  so  much  the  sweeter  and  the  more  nourishing. 
How  far  a  change  propitious  to  digestion  takes  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  starch 
and  gluten  during  the  fermentative  action  of  the  dough  has  not  been  hitherto  ascer- 
tained by  precise  experiments. 

**  Dr.  Colquhoun,  in  his  able  essay  upon  the  art  of  making  bread,  has  shown  that  its 
texture,  when  prepared  by  a  sudden  formation  and  disengagement  of  elastic  fluid 
generated  within  the  oven,  difiers  remarkably  from  that  of  a  loaf  which  has  been 
made  after  the  preparatory  fermentation  with  yeast  Bread  which  has  been  raised 
with  the  common  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  used  by  the  pastry-cooks,  is  porous  no 
doubt,  but  not  spongy  with  vesicular  spaces,  like  that  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  former  kind  of  bread  never  presents  that  air-cell  stratification  which  is  the  boast 
of  the  Parisian  baker,  but  which  is  almost  unknown  in  London.  It  is,  moreover, 
very  difficult  to  expel  by  the  oven  the  last  portion  of  the  ammonia,  which  gives  both 
a  tinge  and  a  taste  to  the  bread.  The  bicarbonate  would  probably  be  ft>ee  from  this 
objection,  which  operates  so  much  against  the  use  of  the  sesquicarbonate.'* — Ure. 

The  conversion  of  flour  into  bread  includes  two  distinct  operations  —  namely,  the 
preparation  of  the  dough  and  the  baking.     The  preparation  of  the  dough,  however. 
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though  reckoned  as  one,  consiBts,  in  fact,  of  three  operations  —  namely,  hydrating, 
kneading,  vdA  fermenting. 

When  the  haker  intends  to  make  a  hatch  of  hread,  his  first  care  is,  in  technical 
language,  to  $tir  a  ferment  This  is  done,  in  London,  hj  boiling  a  few  potatoes,  in  the 
proportion  of  5  lbs.  or  6  lbs.  of  potatoes  per  sack  of  floor  (which  is  the  quantity  we 
shall  assume  it  is  desired  to  convert  into  bread),  peeliog  them,  mashing  and  straining 
them  through  a  cullender,  and  adding  thereto  about  three-quarters  of  a  pailful  of 
water,  2  or  3  lbs.  of  flour,  and  one  quart  of  yeast  The  water  employed  need 
not  be  warmed  beforehand,  for  the  heat  of  the  potatoes  is  sufficient  to  impart  a 
proper  temperature  (from  TC^  to  90°  F.)  to  the  liquid  mass,  which  should  be  well 
stirred  up  with  the  hand  into  a  smooth,  thin,  and  homogeneous  paste,  and  then  left 
at  rest 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  the  mass  is  seen  to  rise  and  fall,  which  swelling 
and  heaying  up  is  due  to  carbonic  acid,  generated  by  the  fermentation  induced  in  the 
mass,  which  may  be  thus  left  until  wanted.  In  about  three  hours,  this  fermenting 
action  will  sppe&r  to  be  at  an  end,  and  when  it  has  arrived  at  that  stage,  it  is  fit 
to  be  used.  The  ferment,  however,  may  be  left  fbr  six  or  seven  hours  and  be  still 
very  good  at  the  end  of  that  time,  but  the  common  practice  is  to  use  it  within  four  or 
^Y^  hours  after  its  preparation. 

The  next  operation  consists  in  **  eetting  the  eponge**  This  consists  in  stirring  the 
ferment  well,  adding  thereto  about  two  gallons  of  lukewarm  water,  and  as  much  flour 
as  will  make,  with  the  ferment,  a  rather  stiff  dough.  This  constitutes  **  the  sponge." 
It  is  kept  in  a  warm  situation,  and  in  the  course  oSf  about  an  hour  fermentation  again 
begins  to  make  its  appearance,  the  mass  becomes  distended  or  is  heaved  up  by  the 
carbonic  acid  produced,  the  escape  of  which  is  impeded  by  the  toughness  of  the  mass. 
This  carbonic  acid  is  the  result  of  the  fermentation  induced  under  the  influence  of 
water,  by  the  action  of  the  gluten  upon  the  starch,  a  portion  of  which  is  converted 
thereby  into  sugar,  and  then  into  alcohol.  A  time,  however,  soon  comes  when  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thus  pent  up  becomes  so  great  that  it  bursts  through,  and  the 
sponge  collapses  or  drops  down.  This  is  called  the  first  sponge, — But  as  the  fermen- 
tation is  still  going  on,  the  carbonic  acid  soon  causes  Uie  sponge  to  rise  again  as  before 
to  nearly  twice  its  volume,  when  the  carbonic  acid,  bursting  through  the  mass,  causes 
it  to  fall  a  second  time ;  and  this  constitutes  what  the  bakers  call  the  second  sponge.  The 
rising  and  falling  might  then  go  on  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  as  the  alcoholic  would 
pass  mto  the  acetous  fermentation  soon  after  the  second  rising,  the  baker  always  inter- 
feres after  the  second,  and  very  frequently  after  the  first  sponge.  The  bread  made  from 
the  first  sponge  is  generally  sweeter;  but  unless  the  best  flour  is  used,  and  even  then, 
the  loaf  that  is  made  from  it  is  smaller  in  size  and  more  compact  than  that  which  is  made 
with  the  second  sponge.  In  hot  weather,  however,  as  there  would  be  much  danger  of 
the  bread  turning  sour,  if  the  sponge  were  allowed  to  **  take  a  second  fall,**  the  first 
sponge  is  frequently  used.  The  next  process  consists  in  breaking  the  sponge,  which  is 
done  by  adding  to  it  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  and  of  salt, — the  quantity  of  the 
latter  substanee  varying  from  ^  lb.  to  }  of  a  pound  per  bushel  of  flour ;  that  is,  from 
2^  lbs.  to  3}  lbs.  per  sack  of  flour  (new  flour,  or  flour  of  inferior  quality,  always 
requires,  at  the  very  least,  3|  lbs.  per  sack,  to  bind  if,  that  is  to  say,  to  render  the 
dough  sufficiently  firm  to  support  itself  while  fermenting).  Salt  acts,  to  a  great 
extent,  like  alum,  though  not  so  powerfully.  As  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  used» 
it  depends  also  a  great  deal  on  the  quality  of  the  flour,  the  best  quality  absorbing 
most ;  though,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark,  the  baker  too  often  contrives  to 
force  and  keep  into  bread  made  from  inferior  flour,  by  a  process  called  under  baking, 
the  same  amount  of  water  as  is  normally  taken  up  by  that  of  the  best  quality.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  and  with  flour  of  good  average  quality,  the  amount  of  water  is  such, 
that  the  diluted  sponge  forms  about  14  gallons  of  liquid.  The  whole  mass  is  then 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  hand,  so  as  to  break  any  lumps  that  there  may  be,  and  mix  it 
up  thoroughly  with  the  water.  This  being  done,  the  rest  of  the  sack  of  flour  is 
nadually  added  and  kneaded  into  a  dough  of  the  proper  consistency.  This  knead- 
mg  of  the  dough  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  processes  of  the 
manufacture,  since  it  not  only  produces  a  more  complete  hydration  of  the  flour,  but, 
by  imprisoning  a  certain  quantity  of  air  within  the  dough,  and  forcibly  bringing  into 
closer  contact  the  molecules  of  the  yeast  or  leaven  with  the  sugar  of  the  flour,  and 
also  with  a  portion  of  the  starch,  the  fermentation  or  rising  of  the  whole  mass,  on 
which  the  sponginess  of  the  loaf  and  its  digestibility  subsequently  depend,  is  secured. 
When  by  forcing  the  hand  into  the  dough,  the  baker  sees  that,  on  withdrawing  it, 
none  of  the  dough  adheres  to  it,  he  knows  that  the  kneading  is  completed.  The 
dough  is  then  allowed  to  remain  in  the  trough  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours,  if  brewers*  or  German  yeast  have  been  employed  in  making  the  sponge ; — if,  on 
the  contrary,  patent  yeast  or  hop  yeast  have  been  used,  three  or  even  four  hours  may  be 
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required  for  the  dough  to  rise  up,  or,  as  in  technical  language,  to  give  proof.  When  the 
dough  is  sufficiently  **  proofed,**  it  is  \?eighed  off  into  lumps,  shaped  into  the  proper 
forms  of  4  lbs.  4  oz.  each,  and  exposed  for  about  one  hour  in  an  oven  to  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  570<^  F.,  the  heat  gradually  falling  to  430  or  420^  F.  The  yield  after 
baking  is  94  quartern  (not  4-lb.)  loaves,  or  from  90  to  92  really  41b.  loaves,  as  large 
again  as  they  were  when  put  into  the  oven  in  the  shape  of  dough. 

The  manner  in  which  yeast  acts  upon  the  flour — is  as,  yet,  an  unsolved  mystery, 
or  at  any  rate  an,  as  yet,  unsatisfactorily  explained  action  ;  for  the  term  "  catalysis," 
which  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  it,  expLains  absolutely  nothing. 

A  yeast,  or  fermenting  material,  may  be  prepared  in  various  ways  ;  but  only  three 
kinds  of  yeast  are  used  by  bakers :  namely,  brewers '  yeast,  or  barm, — German  yeast, 
and  patent,  or  hop  yeast 

The  most  active  of  these  ferments  is  the  first,  or  brewers '  yeast ;  it  is,  as  is  well 
known,  a  fh>thy,  thickish  material,  of  a  brownish  or  drab  colour,  which,  when  recent, 
is  in  a  state  of  slight  effervesoence,  exhales  a  sour  characteristic  odour,  and  has  an 
acid  reaction. 

When  viewed  through  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  small  globules  of  vari- 
ous size,  generally  egg-shaped.     They  were  first  described  by  M.  Desmayi^res. 

The  best,  and  in  fkct  the  only,  brewers'  yeast  used  in  bread -making  is  that  from  the 
ale  breweries ;  porter  yeast  is  unavailable  for  the  purpose,  because  it  imparts  to  the 
bread  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste. 

German  yeast  is  very  extensively  used  by  bakers.  It  is  a  pasty  but  easily  crumbled 
mass,  of  an  agreeable  fruity  odour,  and  of  a  dingy  white  colour.  German  yeast  will 
remain  good  for  a  few  weeks,  if  kept  in  a  cool  place.  When  in  good  condition,  it  is  an 
excellent  article;  but  samples  of  it  are  occasionally  seized  on  bakers'  premises,  of  a 
darker  colour,  viscid,  and  emitting  an  offensive  cheesy  odour:  such  German  yeast, 
being  in  a  putrefied  state,  is,  of  course,  objectionable. 

The  so-called  ** patent  yeast"  is  the  cheapest  and  at  the  same  time  the  weakest  of 
these  ferments ;  very  ^ood  bread,  however,  is  made  with  it,  and  it  is  most  extensively 
used  by  bakers.  It  is  made  either  with  or  without  hops :  when  with  hops,  it  is 
called  hop  yeast,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  decoction  of  hops  to  which  malt  u  added 
while  in  a  scalding  hot  state  ;  when  the  liquor  has  fallen  to  a  blood  heat,  a  certain 
quantity  of  brewers'  or  German  yeast  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  ia 
left  at  rest.  The  use  of  the  hops  is  intended  to  diminish  the  tendency  of  this  solution 
to  become  acid. 

Potato  yeast  is  a  kind  of  **  patent  yeast "  in  general  use. 

The  theory  of  panification  is  not  difficult  of  comprehension.  **  The  flour,"  says 
Dr.  Ure,  "owes  this  valuable  quality  to  the  gluten,  which  it  contains  in  greater 
abundance  than  any  of  the  other  cerealia  (kinds  of  com).  This  substance  does  not 
constitute,  as  has  been  heretofore  imagined,  the  membranes  of  the  tissue  of  the 
perisperm  of  the  wheat ;  but  is  enclosed  in  cells  of  that  tissue  under  the  epidermic 
coats,  even  to  the  centre  of  the  grain.  In  this  respect  the  gluten  lies  in  a  situation 
analogous  to  that  of  the  starch,  and  of  most  of  the  immediate  principles  of  the  vege- 
tables. The  other  immediate  principles  which  play  a  part  in  panifiaUion  are  par- 
ticularly the  starch  and  the  sugar ;  and  they  all  operate  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  diffusion  of  the  flour  through  the  water  hydrates  the  starch,  and  dissolves  the 
sugar,  the  albumen,  and  some  other  soluble  matters.  The  kneading  of  the  dough,  by 
completing  these  reactions  through  a  more  intimate  union,  favours  also  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  sugar,  by  bringing  its  particles  into  close  contact  with  those  of  the 
leaven  or  yeast ;  and  the  drawing  out  and  laminating  the  dough  softens  and  stratifies  it, 
introducing  at  the  same  time  oxygen  to  aid  the  fermentation.  The  dough,  when 
distributed  and  formed  into  loaves,  is  kept  some  time  in  a  gentle  warmth,  in  the  folds 
of  the  cloth,  pans,  &c.,  a  circumstance  propitious  to  the  development  of  their  volume 
by  fermentation.  The  dimensions  of  all  the  lumps  of  dough  now  gradually  enlarge, 
from  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  decomposition  of  the  su^,  which  gas 
is  imprisoned  by  the  glutinous  paste.  Were  these  phenomena  to  contmue  too  long, 
the  dough  would  become  too  vesicular ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  stopped  at  the 
proper  point  of  sponginess,  by  placing  the  loaf  lumps  in  the  oven.  I'hough  this 
causes  a  sudden  expansion  of  the  enclosed  gaseous  globules,  it  puts  an  end  to  the  fer- 
mentation, and  to  their  growth  ;  as  also  evaporates  a  portion  of  the  water. 

*'  The  fermentation  of  a  small  dose  of  sugar  is,  therefore,  essential  to  true  bread  making; 
but  the  quantity  actually  fermented  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable.  It  seems 
probable  that  in  well-made  dough  the  whole  carbonic  acid  that  is  generated  remains  in 
It,  amounting  to  one-half  the  volume  of  the  loaf  itself  at  its  baking  temperature,  or 
2 1 2^  F.  It  thence  results  that  less  than  one-hundredth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  floor 
is  all  the  sugar  requisite  to  produce  well-raised  bread. 

**  Although  the  rising  of  the  dough  is  determined  by  the  carbonic  acid  resulting  lh>ni 
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the  decomposition  of  the  sugar,  prodaced  by  the  reaction  of  the  gluten  on  hydrated 
or  moist  floor,  considering  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  necessary  to  produce  fer- 
mentation does  not  amount,  prohabiy,  to  more  than  one-hundredth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  flour  employed,  and  perhaps  to  even  considerably  less  than  that,~the  saying 
and  economy  which  is  said  to  accrue  to  the  consumer  from  the  use  of  unfermented 
bread  (which  is  bread  in  which  the  action  of  yeast  is  replaced  by  an  artU&cial  cyo- 
lution  of  carbonic  acid,  by  decomposing  bicarbonate  of  soda  with  muriatic  acid,  as  we 
said  before)  is  therefore  much  below  what  it  has  been  estimated  (25  per  cent  I)  by  some 
writers ;  and  is  certainly  very  far  from  compensating  for  the  rarious  and  serious 
drawbacks  which  are  peculiar  to  that  kind  of  bread,  one  of  which — and  it  is  not  the 
least — ^is  its  indigestibUity,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary. 
**  In  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *  Instructions  for  making  Unfermented  Bread,  by  a  Phy- 
sician,' published  in  1846,  the  formula  recommended  for  bread  made  of  wheat  meal 
is  as  follows:  — 

Wheat  meal    •        -        .        .    3  lbs.  ayoirdupois. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  -        '    ^  drachms  troy. 

^drochloric  acid  -        •        -    5  fluid  drachms  and  25  minims,  or  drops. 

Water 30  fluid  ounces. 

Salt        -        -        -        -        -fofan  ounce  troy. 

**  Bread  made  in  this  manner,*'  says  the  author,  "  contains  nothing  but  flour,  com- 
mon salt,  and  water.  It  has  an  agreeable,  natural  taste,  keeps  much  longer  than 
common  bread,  is  muck  more  digestible,  and  much  less  disposed  to  turn  acid,"  &c. 

Liebig,  in  his  "  Letters  on  Chemistry,"  very  judiciously  remarks,  **  that  the  inti- 
mate mixture  of  the  saliva  with  the  bread,  whilst  masticating  it,  is  a  condition  which 
is  fiiYonrable  to  the  rapid  digestion  of  the  starch ;  wberdbre  the  porous  state  of  the 
flour  in  fermented  bread  accderates  its  digesUon." 

Now,  it  is  a  &et,  which  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  anyone,  that  unfermented 
bread  is  permeated  by  fluids  with  difficulty.  It  will  not  absorb  water,  hence  its 
heavy  and  clammy  feel ;  nor  saliva,  hence  its  indigestibleness ;  nor  milk,  nor  butter. 
Unfermented  bread  will  neither  make  so.up,  nor  toast,  nor  poultice.  When  a  slice  of 
ordinary  bread  is  held  before  a  bright  fire,  a  portion  of  the  moisture  of  the  bread,  as 
the  latter  becomes  scorched,  is  converted  into  steam,  which  penetrates  the  interior  of 
the  mass,  and  imparts  to  it  the  sponginess  so  well  known  in  a  toast  properly  made  ; 
but  if  a  piece  of  unfermented  bread  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  the  steam  pro- 
duced by  the  moisture,  not  being  able  to  penetrate  the  nnabsorbent  n^jBss,  evaporates, 
and  .the  result  is  an  uninviting  slice,  toasted,  but  hard  inside  and  out,  and  into  which 
butter  penetrates  about  to  the  same  extent  as  it  would  a  wooden  slab  of  the  same 
dimensions. 

^Fermentation,"  says  Liebig,  "is  not  only  the  best  and  simplest,  but  likewise 
the  most  economical  way  of  imparting  porosity  to  bread :  and  besides,  chemists^  gene- 
rally speaking^  should  never  recommend  the  ute  of  chemicals  for  culinary  preparations, 
for  cbemicais  are  seldom  met  with  in  commerce  in  a  state  of  purity.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  muriatic  acid  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  mix  with  carbonate  of  soda 
in  bread  is  ahoays  very  impure,  and  very  often  contains  arsenic.  Chemists  never 
employ  such  an  acid  in  operations  which  are  certainly  less  important  than  the  one 
just  mentioned,  without  having  first  purified  it." 

In  order  to  remove  this  ground  of  objection,  tartaric  acid  has  been  recommended 
instead  of  muriatic  acid  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  the  carbonate  of  soda ;  but 
in  that  way,  another  unsafe  compound  is  introduced,  since  the  result  of  the  reaction  is 
tartrate  of  soda,  a  diuretic  aperient,  and  consequently  very  objectionable  salt,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  mischief  the  continuous  ingestion  of  such  a  substance  may 
eventually  produce;  and  whatever  may  be  the  divergence  of  opinion, — ^if  there  be  such 
a  divergence, — as  to  whether  or  not  the  constant  use  of  an  aperient,  however  mild,  may 
be  detnmental  to  health,  it  surely  must  be  admitted  that,  at  any  rate,  it  is  better  to 
eschew  such,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  suspicious  materials ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  if 
deprecating  their  use  be  an  error,  it  is  an  error  on  the  safe  side; — after  all,  a  bake- 
house is  not  a  chemical  laboratory. 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  unfermented  bread,  we  most  not  omit  to  speak  of  a 
remarkable  process  invented  by  Dr.  Dauglish,  and  which  has  lately  excited  some 
attention.  Without  discussing  the  value  of  the  idea  which  is  said  to  have  led  Dr. 
Dauglish  to  invent  the  process  in  question,  we  shall  simply  describe  Dr.  Dauglish's 
method  of  making  bread,  and  give  his  own  version  of  its  benefits : — 

"  Taking  advantage  of  the  well-known  capacity  of  water  for  absorbing  carbonic 
acid,  whatever  its  density,  in  quantities  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  I  first  prepare  the 
^aCer  which  is  to  be  used  in  forming  the  dough,  by  placing  it  in  a  strong  vessel 
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capable  of  bearing  a  high  pressure,  and  forcing  carbonic  acid  into  it  to  the  extent 
of  say  ten  or  twelve  atmospheres*'  (about  )50  to  180  lbs.  per  square  inch);  ^'this  the 
-water  absorbs  without  any  appreciable  increase  in  its  bulk.  The  water  so  prepared 
will  of  course  retain  the  carbonic  acid  in  solution  so  long  as  it  is  retained  in  a  close 
vessel  under  the  same  pressure.  I  therefore  place  tbe  Jiour  and  salt,  of  which 
the  dough  is  to  be  formed,  also  in  a  close  Tessel  capable  of  bearing  a  high  pressure. 
Within  this  Tcssel,  which  is  of  a  spheroidal  form,  a  simply-constructed  kneeding 
apparatus  is  fitted,  worked  from  without  through  a  closely-packed  stuffing  box.  Into 
this  yessel  I  force  an  equal  pressure  to  that  which  is  maintained  on  the  aerated  water- 
vessel  ;  and  then,  by  means  of  a  pipe  connecting  tbe  two  vessels,  I  draw  the  water 
into  the  flour,  and  set  the  kneading  apparatus  to  work  at  the  same  time.  By  this 
arrangement  the  water  acts  simply  as  limpid  water  among  the  flour,  the  flour 
and  water  are  mixed  and  kneaded  together  into  paste,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  shall 
give  it  the  necessary  tenacity.  After  this  is  accomplished  the  pressure  is  released,  tbe 
gas  escapes  from  the  water,  and  in  doing  so  raises  the  dough  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
expeditious  manner.  It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  how  perfect 
must  be  the  mechanical  structure  that  results  from  this  method  of  raising  dough.  In 
the  first  place,  the  mixing  and  kneading  of  the  flour  and  water  together,  before  any 
vesicular  property  is  imparted  to  the  mass,  render  the  most  complete  incorporation 
of  the  flour  and  water  a  matter  of  very  easy  accomplishment ;  and  this  being  secured, 
it  is  evident  that  the  gas  which  forms  the  vesicle,  or  sponge,  when  it  is  released,  must 
be  dispersed  through  the  mass  in  a  manner  which  no  other  method — fermentation  not 
excepted — could  accomplish.  But  besides  the  advantages  of  kneading  the  dough 
before  the  vesicle  is  formed,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  there  is  another,  and 
perhaps  a  more  important  one,  from  what  it  is  likely  to  effect  by  giving  scope  to  the 
introduction  of  new  materials  into  bread  making, — and  that  is,  I  find  that  powerful 
machine-kneading,  continued  for  seyeral  minutes,  has  the  effect  of  imparting  to  the 
dough  tenacity  or  toughness.  In  Messrs.  Carr  and  Co-'s  machine,  at  Carlisle,  we 
have  kneaded  some  wheaten  dough  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the 
dough  has  been  so  tough,  that  it  resembled  birdlime,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  pulled 
to  pieces  with  the  hand.  Other  materials,  such  as  rye,  barley,  &c.  are  affected  in  the 
same  manner.  So  that  by  thus  kneading,  I  am  able  to  impart  to  dough  made  from 
materials  which  otherwise  would  not  make  light  bread,  from  their  wanting  that 
quality  in  their  gluten  which  is  capable  of  holding  or  retaining,  the  same  degree  of 
lightness  which  no  other  method  is  capable  of  effecting.  And  I  am  sanguine  of  being 
able  to  make  from  rye,  barley,  oatmeal,  and  other  wholesome  and  nutritions  sub- 
stances, bread  as  light  and  sweet  as  the  finest  wheaten  bread.  One  reason  why  mj 
process  makes  a  bread  so  different  from  all  other  processes  where  fermentation  is  not 
followed  is,  that  I  am  enabled  to  knead  the  bread  to  any  extent  without  spoiling  its 
vesicular  property;  whilst  all  other  unfermented  breads  are  merely  mixed,  not 
kneaded.  The  property  thus  imparted  to  my  bread  by  kneading,  renders  it  less 
dependent  on  bemg  placed  immediately  in  the  oven.  It  certainly  cannot  gain  by  being 
allowed  to  stand  after  the  dough  is  formed,  but  it  bears  well  the  necessary  standing 
and  waiting  required  for  preparing  the  loaves  for  baking. 

**  There  is  one  point  which  requires  care  in  my  process,  and  that  is, — the  baking :  as 
the  dough  is  excessively  cold ;  first,  because  cold  water  is  tised  in  the  process ;  and  next, 
because  of  its  sudden  expansion  on  rising.  It  is  thus  placed  in  the  oven  some  40^ 
Fahr.  in  temperature  lower  than  the  ordinary  fermented  bread.  This,  together  with 
its  slow  springing  until  it  reaches  the  boiling  point,  renders  it  essential  tiiat  the  top 
crust  shall  not  be  formed  until  the  very  last  moment.  Thus,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
have  ovens  constructed  which  are  heated  through  the  bottom,  and  are  furnished  witih 
the  means  of  regulating  the  heat  of  the  top,  so  that  the  bread  is  cooked  through  the 
bottom ;  and,  just  at  the  last,  the  top  heat  is  put  on  and  the  top  crust  formed. 

"  With  regard  to  the  gain  effected  by  saving  the  loss  by  fermentation,  I  may  state 
what  must  be  evident,  that  the  weight  of  the  dough  is  always  exactly  the  sum  of 
the  weight  of  flour,  water,  and  salt  put  into  tbe  mixing  vessel ;  and  that,  in  all  our 
experiments  at  Carlisle,  we  invariably  made  118  loaves  from  the  same  weight  of  flour 
which  by  fermentation  made  only  105  and  106.  Our  advantage  in  gain  over  fer- 
mentation can  only  be  equal  to  the  loss  by  fermentation.  As  there  has  ^n  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  among  men  of  science  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  this 
loss — some  stating  it  to  be  as  high  as  1 7^  per  cent,  and  others  so  low  as  1  per  cent. — 
I  will  here  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  Those  who  have  stated  the  loss  to  be  as 
high  as  17^  per  cent  have,  in  support  of  their  position,  pointed  to  the  extra  yield  from 
the  same  flour  of  bread  when  made  by  non-fermentation,  compared  with  that  made 
by  fermentation.  Whilst  those  who  have  opposed  this  assertion,  and  stated  the  loss  to 
be  but  I  per  cent  or  little  more,  have  declared  the  gain  in  weight  to  be  simply  a 
gain  of  extra  water,  and  have  based  their  calculations  of  loss  on  the  destruction  of 
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material  caused  by  the  generation  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  to  render 
the  bread  light  Starting  then  with  the  assumption  that  light  bread  contains  in  balk 
h^solid  matter  and  half  aeriform,  they  have  calcolated  that  this  quantity  of  aeriform 
matter  is  obtained  by  a  destraction  of  bnt  <me  per  cent  of  solid  material.  In  this 
calculation  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  by  its  escape  through  the  mass  of  dough  during 
the  process  of  fermentation  and  manufacture,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  into 
account  All  who  haye  been  in  any  way  practically  connected  with  bakeries  well 
know  how  large  this  loss  is,  and  how  important  it  is  that  it  should  be  taken  into 
account,  that  our  calculations  may  be  correct. 

**  One  of  the  strongest  prooft  that  the  escape  of  gas  through  ordinary  soft  bread 
dough  is  -very  large  arises  from  the  fiict,  that  when  biscuit  dough,  in  which  there  is  a 
mixture  of  &tty  matter,  is  prepared  by  my  process,  about  half  the  quantity  of  gas 
only  is  needed  to  obtain  an  equal  amount  of  lightness  with  dough  that  is  made  of  flour 
and  water  only,  the  fktty  matter  acting  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  dough. 
Other  matters  will  operate  in  a  similar  manner — boiled  flour,  for  instance,  added  in 
small  quantities.  But  the  assumption  that  light  bread  is  only  half  aeriform  matter  is 
altogether  erroneous.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  complete  a  method  of  testing 
what  proportion  the  aeriform  bears  to  the  solid  in  light  bread  as  that  which  my  pro- 
cess aflbrds.  The  mixing  vessel  at  Messrs.  Carr  and  Co.*s  works,  Carlisle,  has  an 
internal  capacity  of  10  biuhels.  When  8^  bushels  of  flour  are  put  into  this  vessel, 
and  formed  into  spongy  bread  dough,  by  my  process,  it  is  quite  fUU.  And  when  flour 
is  mixed  with  water  mto  paste,  the  paste  measures  rather  less  than  half  the  bulk  of 
the  original  dry  flour.  This  will  therefore  represent  about  1}  bushels  of  solid  matter 
expanded  into  10  bushels  of  spongy  dough,  showing  in  the  dough  nearly  5  parts  aSri- 
form  to  1  solid ;  and  in  all  instances,  if  the  baking  of  this  dough  has  not  been  accom- 
plished so  as  to  secure  the  loaves  to  'spring'  to  at  least  douoit  their  size  in  the  oven, 
they  have  always  come  out  heavy  bread  when  compared  with  the  ordinary  fermented 
loaves.  This  gives  the  relative  proportion  of  aeriform  to  solid  in  light  bread  at  least 
as  10  to  1,  and  at  once  raises  the  loss  by  fermentation  from  1  to  10  per  cent,  without 
taking  into  account  the  loss  of  gas  by  its  passage  through  the  mass  of  dough. 

*'  Qi  the  quality  and  properties  of  the  bread  manufactured  by  my  process,  there  will 
shortly  be  ample  means  of  judging.  I  may  be  allowed,  however,  here  to  state,  what 
will  be  evident  to  all,  that  the  absence  of  everything  but  flour,  water,  and  salt,  must 
render  it  absolutely  pare; — that  its  sweetness  cannot  be  equalled  except  by  bread  to 
which  sweet  matenals  are  superadded ;  —  that,  unlike  all  other  unfermented  bread,  it 
makes  excellent  toast ;  and,  on  account  of  its  high  abaorbent  power,  it  makes  the 
most  delicious  sop  puddings,  &c.,  and  also  excellent  poultice.  Sop  pudding  and  poul- 
tice made  ftt>m  this  bread,  however,  differ  somewhat  from  those  made  from  fermented 
bread,  in  being  somewhat  richer  or  more  glutinous.  This  arises  from  the  &ct  of  the 
gluten  not  having  been  changed,  or  rendered  soluble,  in  the  manner  caused  by  fer- 
mentation ;  but  that  this  is  a  good  quality  rather  than  a  bad  one  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  the  richer  and  purer  fermented  bread  is,  the  more  glutinous  are  the  sop,  &c., 
made  from  it ;  and  the  poorer  and  more  adulterated  with  alum  it  is,  the  freer  the  sop, 
&C.,  are  of  this  quality." 

Such  then  is  Dr.  Danglish's  plan,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  possesses 
great  ingenuity. 

From  the  fact  that,  in  all  his  experiments  at  Carlisle,  Dr.  Dauglish  invariably  made 
118  loaves  from  the  same  weight  of  flour  which,  by  fermentation,  made  only  105  or 
106,  to  argue  that  the  gain  over  fermentation  can  only  be  equal  to  the  loss  by  fermenta- 
tion, is  to  draw  a  somewhat  hasty  conclusion ;  for  the  gain  may  be,  and  is  probably 
due,  not  to  the  preservation  in  the  bread  of  what  is  generally  lost  by  fermentation, 
but  simply  to  a  retention  of  water. 

It  is  of  course  certain  that  the  production  of  the  porosity  required  in  bread  pro- 
duced by  the  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  evolved  by  fermentation,  entails  the  loss  of  a 
portion  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  flour,  but  the  amount  of  that  loss  should 
not  be  estimated,  I  think,  from  the  proportions  which  the  aeriform  bear  to  the  solid 
matter  of  the  loaf  afler  it  is  baked. 

In  effect,  the  fermentation  induced  in  bread  differs  from  that  produced  at  the  dis- 
tillery, in  as  much  as,  instead  of  the  fermenting  material  being  sheltered  from  the  air 
by  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  the  dough  is  on  the  contrary  thoroughly  permeated 
by,  and  retains  a  considerable  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  introduced  into  it  by  the 
kneading  process,  and  owing  to  the  presence  of  which,  in  fact,  the  acetous  fermentation 
is  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent,  within  the  dough,  simultaneously  with  the  alcoholic 
fermentations,  so  that  even  the  10  parts  of  aeriform  matter  to  1  of  solid  matter  in  a 
quartern  loaf,  are  not  altogether  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  the  fermentation,  but 
are  carbonic  acid  from  that  source  mixed  with  the  atmospheric  air  with  which  the 
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dongb  is  penneated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aeriform  matter  thus  imprisoned  in  the 
dough,  expands  to  at  least  twice  its  yolame  when  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the 
oven,  and  accordingly  the  hread  after  breaking  becomes  as  bulky  again  as  the  dough 
fh>m  which  it  was  made,  and  this  doubling  of  the  volume  being  due  to  the  expansion 
of  the  gases,  and  not  to  the  fermentation,  biears  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  amount 
of  the  sugar  of  the  flour  employed  in  the  production  of  the  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid 
evolved.  Moreover,  as  a  quartern  loaf,  for  example,  measures  about  9  inches  by 
6'5  inches  by  5  inches,  making  a  total  of  about  292  cubic  inches,  if  we  take  nine-tenths 
of  that  to  be  aeriform  matter,  we  have  262*8  inches  as  the  aeriform  cubic  contents 
of  the  quartern  loaf. 

It  is  ascertained  beyond  doubt  by  numerous  experiments,  that  genuine,  properly 
manufactured  new  bread  contains,  on  an  average,  42'5  per  cent  of  water,  and  57  5  of 
flour,  and  consequently  a  quartern  loaf  weighing  really  four  pounds,  would  consist  of 
11,900  grains  of  water  and  16,000  grains  of  solid  matter,  422*5  grains  of  which  are 
salt  and  inorganic  matter,  the  rest,  15677*5  grains,  being  starch  and  gluten.  Now  a 
quartern  loaf  measuring  about  9  x  6*5  x  5  inches  gives  a  total  of  292  cubic  inches. 
Assuming  with  Dr.  Dauglish,  nine-tenths  of  that  to  be  aeriform  matter,  we  have  262  -8 
inches  as  the  aeriform  cubic  contents  of  a  quartern  loaf,  but  as  the  gases  expanded  in  the 
dough  to  double  their  volume  during  its  being  baked  into  a  loaf,  we  must  divide  by 
2  the  262*8  inches  above  alluded  to,  which  gives  131  4  as  the  number  of  cubic  inches 
of  aeriform  matter  contained  in  the  dough  before  it  went  into  the  oven.  Again, 
assuming  with  Dr.  Dauglish  that  these  131*4  cubic  inches  consist  altogether  of 
carbonic  acid  resulting  from  the  fermentation  of  the  flour,  they  would  represent  in 
weight  only  62  grains  of  that  gas,  and  as  1  equivalent »  198  of  sugar  produces 
4  equivalents  «  88  of  carbonic  acid,  it  follows  that,  at  most,  about  140  grains  of  sugar 
or  solid  matter  out  of  the  15677  '5  of  flour  in  the  quartern  loaf  would  have  disappeared, 
which  loss  is  less  than  1  per  cent,  from  which,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
considerable  reduction,  since  a  large  quantity  of  air  is  mixed  with  that  carbonic  acid, 
and  expanded  with  it  in  the  oven.  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  unfermented  bread  manufactured  by  Dr.  Dauglish's  process  is  more  nutritious, 
weight  for  weight,  or  more  digestible,  or  possesses  qualities  which  fermented  bread 
has  not,  or  is  sold  at  a  reduced  price  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  water  thus 
locked  up  and  passed  off  for  bread,  the  benefits  and  advantages  will  be  all  on  the 
manufacturer's  side,  but  the  purchasers  of  the  unfermented  bread  will  make  but  a 
poor  bargain  of  it  ^ 

Of  all  the  operations  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  bread,  the  most  laborious, 
and  that  which  calls  most  loudly  for  reform,  is  that  of  kneading.  The  process  is  usu- 
ally carried  on  in  some  dark  comer  of  a  cellar,  where  the  temperature  is  seldom  less 
than  60^  F.,  and  frequently  more  ;  by  a  man,  stripped  naked  down  to  the  waist,  and 
punfully  engaged  in  extricating  his  fingers  from  a  gluey  mass  into  which  he  furiously 
plunges  alternately  his  clenched  fists,  heavily  breaSiing  as  he,  struggling,  repeatedlv 
lifts  up  the  bulky  and  tenacious  mass  in  his  powerful  arms,  and  with  effort  flings  it 
down  again  with  a  groan  fetched  fh)m  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  chest,  and  which 
almost  sounds  like  an  imprecation. 

We  know,  on  very  good  and  unexceptionable  authority,  that  a  certain  large  bakery 
on  the  borders  of  a  canal  actually  pumped  the  water  necessary  for  making  the  dough 
directly  and  at  once  from  the  canal,  and  this  h'om  a  point  exactly  contiguous  to  the 
dischargings  of  the  cesspool  of  that  bakery  ?  And  let  us  not  imagine  that  this  is  a 
solitary  instance  of  horrible  filth.  The  following  memoranda  recorded  by  Dr.  Wm.  A. 
Guy,  in  his  admirable  lecture  on  "  The  Evils  of  Night-work  and  Long  Hours  of  La- 
bour," delivered  on  Thursday,  July  6, 1848,  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Southampton 
Buildings,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  bakehouses: — 

1.  Underground,  two  ovens,  no  daylight,  no  ventilation,  very  hot  and  sulphurous. 

2.  Underground,  no  daylight,  two  ovens,  very  hot  and  sulphurous,  low  ceiling,  no 

ventilation  but  what  comes  f^om  the  doors.     Very  Urge  business. 

3.  Underground,  no  daylight,  often  flooded,  very  bad  smells,  overrun  with  rats,  no 

ventilation. 

After  mentioning  several  other  establishments  in  the  sam3,  or  even  in  a  worse,  con- 
dition than  those  just  enumerated.  Dr.  Guy  adds  — 

'*  The  statements  comprised  in  the  foregoing  memoranda  are  in  conformity  with  my 
own  observations.  Many  of  the  basements  in  which  the  business  of  baking  are  carried 
on  are  certainly  in  a  state  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
and  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  promoters  of  sanitary  reform." 

If  we  reflect  that  bread,  like  all  porous  substances,  readily  absorbs  the  air  that 
surrounds  it,  and  that,  even  under  the  best  conditions,  it  should  never,  on  that 
account,  be  kept  in  confined  places,  what  must  be  the  state  of  the  bread  manu&ctured 
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in  such  a  yillanous  manner,  and  with  a  sloyenliness  greater  than  it  is  possible  for  our 
imagination  to  conceive  ?  What  can  prove  better  the  necessity  of  Government 
supervision  than  such  a  fact  ?  The  heart  sickens  at  the  revolting  thought,  but  after 
all  there  is  really  but  little  difference  between  the  particular  case  of  the  bakery  on  the 
border  of  a  canal  above  alluded  to,  and  the  mode  of  kneading  generally  pursued,  and 
to  which  we  daily  submit 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Institute  of  France,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1850,  the  late 
M.  Arago  presented  and  recommended  to  the  Academie  the  kneading  and  baking  appa- 
ratus of  M.  RoUand,  then  a  humble  baker  of  the  1 2th  Arrondissement,  which,  it  would 
appear,  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  perfect  kneading  and  baking. 

**  The  kneading  machine  (  pdtrin  micanique)  of  M.  Rolland,"  says  Arago,  **  is  extremely 
simple,  and  can  l^  easily  worked,  when  under  a  full  charge,  by  a  young  man  from  15  to 
20  years  old :  the  necessity  for  horse  labour  or  steam  power  may  thus  be  obviated.  The 
machine  (^figs.  239  to  242)  consists  of  a  horizontal  axis  traversing  a  trough  containing  all 
the  dough  requisite  for  one  baking  batch,  and  upon  which  axis  a  system  of  curvilinear 
blades,  alternately  long  and  short,  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  revolving, 
they  describe  two  quarters  of  cylindrical  sur&ces  with  contrary  curves,  so  that  the 
convexity  of  one  of  these  surfaces,  and  the  concavity  of  the  other,  is  turned  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  trough.  The  axis  has  a  fly  wheel,  and  is  set  in  motion  by  two 
small  cog-wheels  connected  with  the  handle,  as  represented  in  the  following  figures: — 


239 


240 


The  action  of  the  kneading  machine  is  both  easy  and  efiKcacious.    In  20,  and  if 
necessary  in  15,  or  even  10  minutes,  a  sack  of  flour  may  be  converted  into  a  perfectly 
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homogeneoas  and  aerated  dongb,  withont  either  InmpB  or  clods,  and  altogether  sape- 
rior  to  any  dough  than  conld  be  obtained  by  manoal  kneading.  The  time  required 
in  kneading  varies  according  to  the  greater  or  less  density  of  dough  required  ;  and 
the  quantity  of  dough  manu&ctured  in  that  space  of  time  varies,  of  course,  also  with 
the  dimensions  of  the  kneading-trough;  for  instance,  in  the  trough  provided  with 
16  blades,  one  sack  and  a  half  of  flour  can  be  kneaded  at  once ;  in  that  of  14  blades 
one  sack,  and  in  that  of  12  blades  two-thirds  of  a  sack. 

M.  Rolland  gives  the  following  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  machine,  in  order  to 
impart  to  the  dough  the  qualities  produced  by  the  operations  known  in  France  under 
the  names  of  frctsage^  contrefrasagej  and  soufflagt^  which  we  shall  presently  describe, 
and  to  which  the  bread  manufactured  in  that  country  mainly  owes,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Ure,  **  a  flavour,  colour,  and  texture,  never  yet  equalled  in  London." 

The  necessary  quantity  of  leaven  or  yeast  is  first  diluted  with  the  proper  quantity 
of  water,  as  described  before ;  and  in  order  to  effect  the  mixture,  tiie  crank  should  be 
made  to  perform  50  revolutions  alternately  from  right  to  left — Frcuage  is  the  first 
mixture  of  the  flour  with  the  water.  The  flour  is  simply  poured  into  the  kneading- 
trough,  or,  better  still,  when  convenience  permits  it,  it  is  let  down  from  a  room  above 
through  a  linen  hose,  which  may  be  shut  by  folding  it  up  at  the  extremity. 

Three-fourths  only  of  the  flour  should  at  first  be  put  into  the  trough  ;  the  first  re- 
volutions of  the  kneader  should  be  rather  rapid,  but  during  the  remainder  of  the 
operation  the  turning  should  be  at  the  rate  of  about  two  or  three  revolutions  a  minute, 
according  to  the  density  of  the  dough  to  be  prepared.  The  dough  thereby  having 
time  to  be  well  drawn  out  between  the  blades,  and  to  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough. 
From  24  to  36  revolutions  of  the  crank  will  generally  be  sufiicient ;  but  in  order  to 
obtain  the  dough  in  the  condition  which  ihefrasage  would  give  it  in  the  usual  way,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  about  250  revolutions  of  the  crank  alternately  from  right 
to  left,  about  the  same  number  of  turns. 

Contrefrcuage  is  the  completion  of  the  process  of  mixing ;  and,  in  order  to  perform 
that  operation,  the  last  fourth  part  of  the  flour  must  now  be  added,  the  crank  turned 
150  revolutions,  to  wit,  75  turns  rather  slowly,  alternately  from  right  to  left,  and  the 
remainder  at  the  rate  of  speed  above  mentioned. 

The  operation  of  Soufflage  consists  in  introducing  and  retaining  air  in  the  paste. 
To  effect  this,  the  kneader  should  be  made  to  perform,  during  nearly  the  whole  time 
occupied  in  the  operation,  an  almost  continual  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  by 
which  means  the  dough  is  shifted  from  place  to  place ;  five  revolutions  being  made  to 
the  right,  and  five  to  the  left,  alternately,  taking  care  to  accelerate  the  sp^  a  little 
at  the  moment  of  reversing  the  direction  of  the  revolving  blades. 

All  these  operations  are  accomplished  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes. 

Of  course,  the  reader  should  not  imagine  that  these  numbers  must  be  strictly 
followed,  they  are  given  merely  as  a  guide  indicative  of  the  modus  operandi. 

The  kneading  being  completed,  the  dough  is  left  to  rest  for  some  time,  and  then 
divided  into  lumps,  of  a  proper  weight,  for  each  loaf.  The  workman  takes  one  of 
these  lumps  in  each  hand,  rolls  them  out,  dusts  them  over  with  a  little  flour,  and  puts 
each  of  them  separate  in  its  panneton ;  he  proceeds  with  the  rest  of  the  dough  in  the 
same  manner,  and  leaves  all  the  lumps  to  swell,  which,  if  the  flour  have  been  of  good 
qualit>[,  will  take  place  at  a  uniform  rate.  They  are  then  fit  for  baking,  which  opera- 
tion will  be  described  presently. 

Another  kneading  trough,  said  to  be  very  effectual,  is  that  for  which  Mr.  Edwin 
Clayton  obtiuned  a  patent  in  August,  1830.  It  consists  of  a  rotatory  kneading 
trough,  or  rather  barrel,  mounted  m  bearings  with  a  hollow  axle,  and  of  an  interior 
frame  of  cast  iron  made  to  revolve  by  a  solid  axle  which  passes  through  the  hollow 
one ;  in  the  frame  there  are  cutters  diagonally  placed  for  kneading  the  dough.  The 
revolving  frame  and  its  barrel  are  made  to  turn  in  contrary  directions,  so  as  greatly 
to  save  time  and  equalise  the  operation.  This  double  action  represents  kneading 
by  the  two  hands,  in  which  the  dough  is  inverted  from  time  to  time,  torn  asunder, 
and  reunited  in  every  different  form.  The  mechanism  will  be  readUy  understood 
fh>m  the  following  description. 

Fig,  243  exhibits  a  front  elevation  of  a  rotatory  kneading  trough,  constructed 
according  to  improvements  specified  by  the  patentee,  the  barrel  being  shown  in  sec- 
tion ;  a  is  the  barrel,  into  which  the  several  ingredients,  consisting  of  flour,  water,  and 
yeast,  are  put,  which  barrel  is  mounted  in  the  frame-work  6,  with  hollow  axles  c  and 
d,  which  hollow  axles  turn  in  suitable  bearings  at  e ;  /  is  the  revolving  frame  which 
is  mounted  in  the  interior  of  the  barrel  a,  by  axles  g  and  A.  The  ends  of  this  revolv- 
ing fhune  are  futened  or  braced  together  by  means  of  the  oblique  cutters  or  braces 
t,  which  act  upon  the  dough  when  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  and  thus  cause  the 
operation  of  kneading. 

Either  the  barrel  may  be  made  to  revolve  without  the  rotatory  fhune,  or  the  rota- 
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Cory  frame  without  the  barrel,  or  both  may  be  made  to  reyolre  together,  but  in  oppo- 
site ways.  These  several  motions  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  gear-work, 
shown  at  k,  I,  and  m,  as  will  be  presently  described. 


If  it  be  desired  to  haye  the  revolving  motion  of  the  barrel  and  rotatory  fVame 
together,  bat  in  contrary  directions,  that  motion  may  be  obtained  by  ftstening  the 
hollow  axle  of  the  wheel  m,  by  means  of  a  screw  n,  to  the  axle  A  of  the  rotatory 
frame  /  tight,  so  as  they  will  revolve  together,  the  other  wheels  A  and  /  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  reversing  the  motion  of  the  barrel  It  will  then  be  found  that  by 
tnming  the  handle  o,  the  two  motions  will  be  obtained. 

If  it  be  desired  to  pat  the  rotatory  frame  /  only  into  motion,  that  action  will  be  ob- 
tained by  loosening  the  screw  n  upon  the  axle  of  the  wheel  m,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  axle  A  will  be  made  to  revolve  freely  by  means  of  the  winch  o,  without  giving 
motion  to  the  wheels  A,  A  and  ta,  and  thus  the  barrel  will  remain  stationary.  If  the 
rotatory  action  of  the  barrel  be  wanted,  it  will  be  obtained  by  taming  the  handle  />,  at 
the  reverse  end  of  the  machine,  which,  although  it  puts  the  gear  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  barrel  into  motion,  yet  as  the  hollow  axle  of  the  wheel  m  is  not  fastened  to 
the  axle  A  by  the  screw  a,  these  wheels  will  revolve  without  carrying  round  the 
tnmef. 

The  Hot-water  Oven  Biscuit-baking  Company  possesses  also  a  good  machine  with 
which  1  cwt.  of  biscuit  dough,  or  2  cwts.  of  bread  dough,  can  be  perfectly  kneaded  in 
10  minutes.  The  machine  is  an  American  invention,  and  of  extraordinary  simplicity, 
for  it  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  large  corkscrew,  working  in  a  cylinder,  by 
means  of  which  the  dough  is  triturated,  squeezed,  pressed,  torn,  hacked,  and  finally 
agglomerated  as  it  is  pushed  along.  The  doogh  as  it  issues  from  that  machine  can 
at  once  be  shaped  into  loaves  of  suitable  size  and  dimensions.  A  machine  capable 
of  doing  the  amount  of  work  alluded  to  does  not  come  to  more  than  from  6L  to7L  ; 
the  other  forms  of  kneading  machines  are  likewise  inexpensive,  so  that,  in  addition  to 
the  economy  of  time  which  they  realise,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  excuse  for  re- 
taining the  abomination  of  manual  kneading. 

Among  superior  and  very  desirable  apparatus  for  bread-making,  there  are  at  any 
rate  three  which  fulfil  the  desiderata  above  alluded  to,  in  the  most  complete  and 
economical  manner.  One  of  them  is  M.  Monchot's  aerothermal  bakery  ;  the  second 
is  A.  M.  Perkins*  hot-water  oven ;  the  third  is  Holland's  hot-air  oven,  with  revolving 
floore :  all  three  are  excellent 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  them,  a  plan  and  longitudinal  section  of  an  ordinary 


London  baker's  oven  is  given  (Jigs.  244  and  245),  that  the  reader  may  be  the  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  vast  improvement  realised  by  the  other  ovens, 
a,  the  body  of  the  oven ;  6,  the  door ;  c,  the  fire-grate  and  furnace  ;  d,  the  smoke 
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flue;  e,  the  flue  above  the  door,  to  cany  off  the  steam  and  hot  air,  when  taking  out  the 
bread  ;f,  recess  below  the  door,  for  receiving  the  dust ;  g,  damper  plate  to  shut  off  the 
steam  flue ;  A,  damper  plate  to  shut  off  smoke  flue,  after  the  oven  has  come  to  its  proper 

heat;  t,  a  small  iron  pan  over  the  fire-place  c, 
for  heating  water;  A,  ash-pit  below  the  furnace. 
Fig.  246  is  the  front  view ;  the  same  letters 
refer  to  the  same  object  in  all  the  figures. 

The  flame  and  burnt  air  of  the  fire  at  e, 
sweep  along  the  bottom  of  the  oven  by  the  right 
hand  side,  are  reflected  from  the  back  to  the 
left  hand  side,  and  thence  escape  by  the  flue  <L 
Whenever  the  oven  has  acquired  the  proper 
degree  of  heat,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  the  flues 
are  closed  by  the  damper  plates,  and  the  lumps 
of  fermented  dough  are  introduced. 

We  shall  now  give  a  description  not  only  of 
the  oven,  but  of  the  improved  bakery,  boulangerie 
perfecttonnie^  of  M.  Mouchot. 

Fig,  247  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  aerothermal  bakehouse :  the  granaries  being  in  the 
upper  storeys,  are  not  shown  here.  6  6  are  the  ovens  ;  c,  the  kneading  machine ;  d, 
the  place  where  the  machinery  is  mounted  for  hoisting  up  the  bread  into  the  store 
room  above ;  «,  a  space  common  to  the  two  ovens,  into  which  the  hot  air  passes ;/,  the 
place  of  a  wheel  driven  by  dogs,  for  giving  motion  to  the  kneading  machine. 
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Fig,  248  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  oven  ;  a,  the  grate  where  coke  or  even  pit- 
coals  may  be  burned  ;  b  b,  void  spaces  which,  becoming  heated,  serve  for  warming 
small  pieces  of  dough  in ;  c  c  are  flues  for  conducting  the  smoke,  &c.,  from  the  fire- 
place ;  D,  seen  in^?^.  249,  is  the  chimney  for  carrying  off  the  smoke  transmitted  by  the 
flues ;  K  E,  void  spaces  immediately  over  the  flues,  and  beneath  the  sole  f  f,  of  the 
oven.  By  this  arrangement  the  air,  previously  heated,  which  arrives  fh>m  llie  void 
spaces  B  through  the  flues  c  c,  gets  the  benefit  of  the  heat  of  the  flame  which  circu- 
lates in  these  flues,  and,  after  getting  more  heated  in  the  spaces  e  e,  ascends  through 
channels  into  the  oven  f  f,  upon  the  sole  of  which  the  loaves  to  be  baked  are  laid. 
The  hot  air  is  admitted  into  it  through  the  passsges  a  a,  being  drawn  from  the  reser- 
voirs B  B  B,  and  also  by  the  passa^  d  d,  drawn  from  the  reservoirs  e  e.  The 
sole  is  likewise  heated  by  contact  with  the  hot  air  contained  in  the  space  b  b,  placed 
immediately  below  it.  The  hot  air,  loaded  with  moisture,  issues  by  the  passage  6  6, 
and  returns  directly  into  the  reservoir  b  b.  q  q^  an  enclosed  space  directly  over 
the  oven,  to  obstruct  the  dissipation  of  its  heat ;  g,  vault  of  the  fire-place.  Fig.  249,  a 
transverse  section  through  the  middle  of  the  oven.  Fig.  250,  the  kneading-machine,  a 
longitudinal  section  passing  through  its  axis ;  p  p,  tlie  contour  of  the  machine,  made 
of  wood,  and  divided  into  three  compartments  for  the  reception  pf  the  dough.    The 
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wooden  ban  o  o  are  so  placed  in  the  interior  of  tho  compartments,  as  to  divide  the 
doogh  whenever  the  cylinder  is  made  to  reyoWe.    One  portion,  d,  of  the  cylinder  may 


348 


be  opened  and  laid  over  upon  the  other  by  means  of  a  hinge  joint,  when  the  dongh  and 
flour  are  introduced,  a,  b,  c,  the  three  compartments  of  the  machine,  two  for  making 
the  dough,  and  one  for  preparing  the  sponge,  called  levain,  or  leaven,  by  the  French,  a  a 
is  the  pulley  which  receives  its  motion  from  the  engine,  and  transmits  it  to  the  cylinder 
through  the  pinion  6,  and  the  spur-wheel  « ;  J  d^  the  fly-wheel  to  regulate  the  motion; 
£,  a  brake  to  act  upon  the  fly  J,  by  means  of  a  lever  h  ;  t,  the  pillar  of  the  fly-wheel. 
There  is  a  ratchet-wheel  counter  for  numbering  the  turns  of  the  kneading  machine,  but 
it  cannot  be  shown  in  this  view  ;  n,  cross  bars  of  wood,  which  are  easily  removed  when 
the  cylinder  is  opened ;  they  divide  the  dongh. 

Each  of  the  three  compartmenU  of  the  kneader  (Jig,  250)  is  furnished  at  pleasure 
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with  two  ban  fixed  crosswise,  but  which  maybe  easily  removed,  whenever  the  cylinder 
is  opened.    These  bars  constitute  the  sole  agents  for  drawing  out  the  dough.    In  a 

2^0 
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continuous  operation,  the  leaven  is  constantly  prepared  in  the  compartment  a  ;  with 
which  view  there  is  put  into  it  — 

125  kilogrammes  of  ordinary  leaven  or  yeast. 
67  »f        -        -        -  flour. 

33  »»        -        -        -  water. 

In  all,  225  kilogrammes. 

The  person  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  kneader  shuts  down  its  lid,  and  sets  it 
a-going.  At  the  end  of  about  7  roinntes  he  hears  the  bell  of  the  counter  sounds 
announcing  that  the  number  of  revolutions  has  been  sufficient  to  call  for  an  inspection 
of  the  sponf^e,  in  regard  to  its  consistence.  The  cylinder  is  therefore  opened,  and 
after  verifying  the  right  state  of  the  leaven,  and  adding  water  to  soften,  or  flour  to 
stiffen  it,  he  closes  the  lid,  and  sets  the  machine  once  more  in  motion.  In  10  minutes 
more  the  counter  sounds  again,  and  the  kneading  is  completed.  The  450  kilo- 
grammes of  leaven  obtained  from  the  two  compartments  are  adequate  to  prepare 
dough  enough  to  supply  alternately  each  of  the  two  ovens.  For  this  purpose  75 
kilogrammes  of  leaven  are  taken  from  each  of  the  two  compartments  a  and  a',  and 
placed  in  the  intermediate  compartment  b.  The  whole  leaven  is  then  75  +  75  »  150 
kilogrammes  ;  to  which  are  added  100  kilogrammes  of  flour  and  50  of  water  »  150, 
so  that  the  chest  contains  300  kilogrammes.  There  is  now  replaced  in  each  of  the 
cavities  a  and  a'  the  primitive  quantity,  by  adding  50  kilogrammes  of  flour  and  25 
of  water  «  75. 

The  cylinder  is  again  set  a-going ;  and,  fVom  the  nature  of  the  apparatus,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  kneading  takes  place  at  once  on  the  leavens  a  and  a',  and  on  the 
paste  B ;  which  last  is  examined  after  7  minutes,  and  completed  in  10  more  »  17,  at 
the  second  sound  of  the  counter-belL 

The  kneader  is  opened,  the  paste  on  the  sides  and  on  the  bars  is  gathered  to  the 
bottom  by  means  of  a  scraper.  The»whole  paste  of  the  chest  b  beinf  removed,  150 
kilogrammes  of  the  leaven  are  taken,  to  which  150  kilogrammes  of  flour  and  water 
are  added  to  prepare  the  300  kilogrammes  of  paste  destined  for  the  supply  of  the 
oven  No.  2.  These  75  kilogrammes  of  leaven  from  each  compartment  are  replaced 
as  before,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

The  water  used  in  this  operation  is  raised  to  the  proper  temperature,  viz.  25^  or 
30^  C.  (77^  or  86^  F.)  in  cold  weather,  and  to  about  68^  F.  in  the  hot  season,  by 
mixing  common  cold  water  with  the  due  proportion  of  water  maintained  at  the  tem- 
perature of  about  160^  F.,  in  the  basin  f,  placed  above  the  ovens. 

Through  the  water  poured  at  each  operation  upon  the  flour  in  the  compartment  b, 
there  is  previously  diffused  fh)m  200  to  250  grammes  of  fresh  leaven,  as  obtained  from 
the  brewery,  after  being  drained  and  pressed  {German  yeast).  This  quantity  is  suf- 
ficient to  raise  properly  300  kilogrammes  of  dough.  As  soon  as  this  dough  is  taken 
out  of  the  kneader,  as  stated  above,  and  while  the  machine  goes  on  to  work,  the 
quantity  requisite  for  each  loaf  is  weighed,  turned  about  on  the  table  d,  to  give  it 
its  round  or  oblong  form,  and  there  is  impressed  upon  it  with  the  fore-arm,  or  roller, 
the  cavity  which  characterises  cleft  loaves.  All  the  lots  of  dough  of  the  size  of  one 
kilo^mme,  called  clefl  loaves  (pain*  fendus),  are  placed  upon  a  cloth,  a  fold  of  which 
is  raised  between  two  loaves,  the  cloth  being  first  spread  upon  a  board ;  which  thus 
charged  with  10  or  15  loaves  is  transferred  to  the  wooden  shelves  o  o,  in  front  of  the 
oven.  The  whole  of  them  rise  easily  under  the  infiuence  of  the  gentle  temperature 
of  this  antechamber  or  fowrnU,  Whenever  the  dough  loaves  are  sufficiently  raised 
here,  diey  are  put  into  the  oven,  a  process  called  enfoumement  in  France ;  which  con- 
sists in  setting  each  loaf  on  a  wooden  shovel  dusted  with  coarse  flour,  and  placing  it 
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thereby  on  the  sole  of  the  oren,  close  to  its  fellow,  without  touching  it  This  opera- 
tion is  made  easy,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  long-jointed  gas  pipe  and 
burner  into  the  interior  of  the  oven,  by  the  light  of  which  ^  parts  of  it  may  be 
minutely  examined.  The  oven  is  first  kept  moderately  hot,  by  shutting  the  dampers ; 
but  whenever  the  thermometer  attached  to  it  indicates  a  temperature  of  from  300^  to 
290°  C  (572°  to  554°  F.),  the  dampers  or  registers  are  opened,  to  restore  the  heat  to 
its  original  degree,  by  allowing  of  the  circulation  of  the  hot  air,  which  rises  from  the 
lower  cavities  around  the  fire-place  into  the  interior  of  the  oven.  When  the  baking 
is  completed,  the  gas-light,  which  had  been  withdrawn,  is  again  introduced  into  the 
oven,  and  the  bread  is  taken  out ;  called  the  process  of  dtfournemenU  If  the  temper- 
ature have  been  maintained  at  about  300°  C,  the  300  kilogrammes  of  dough,  divided 
into  loaves  of  one  kilogramme  (2ilbs.  avoirdupois),  wUl  be  baked  in  27  minutes.  The 
charging  having  lasted  10  minutes,  and  the  discharging  as  long,  the  baking  of  each 
batch  will  take  up  47  minutes.  But  on  account  of  accidental  interruptions,  an  hour 
may  be  assigned  for  each  charge  of  260  loaves  of  1  kilogramme  each ;  being  at  the 
rate  of  6240  kilogrammes  (or  6*75  tons)  of  bread  in  24  hours. 

Although  the  outer  parts  of  the  loaves  be  exposed  to  the  radiation  of  the  walls, 
heated  to  280°  or  300°  C,  and  undergo  therefore  that  kind  of  caramelisation  (charring) 
which  produces  the  colour,  the  taste,  and  the  other  special  characters  of  the  crust,  yet 
the  inner  substance  of  the  loaves,  or  the  crumb,  never  attains  to  nearly  so  high  a  tem- 
perature ;  for  a  thermometer,  whose  bulb  is  inserted  into  the  heart  of  a  loaf,  does  not 
indicate  more  than  100°  C.  (212°  F.) 

Perkins*  hot-water  oven  is  an  adaptation  of  that  distinguished  engineer  s  stove, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  mode  of  heating  by  means  of  pipes  full  of  water,  and 
hermetically  closed ;  but  with  a  sufficient  space  for  the  expansion  of  the  water  in  the 
pipes.  As  a  means  of  warming  buildings  the  invention  has  already  produced  the 
very  beneficial  effects  which  have  gained  for  it  an  extensive  patronage.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  this  novel  application  entitles  the  inventor  to  the  warmest  thanks 
of  the  public.  The  following  figure  (251),  represents  one  of  these  ovens.  ▲,  stove ; 
B,  coil  of  iron  pipe  placed  in  the  stove  ;  c  c,  flowpipe  ;  ]>,  expansive  tube  ;  £,  oven 
charged  with  loaves,  and  surrounded  with  the  hot-water  pipes  ;  F,  return  hot-water 
pipe ;  o,  door  of  the  oven  ;  h,  fine  for  the  escape  of  the  vapours  in  the  oven ;  i,  rigid 
bar  of  iron  supporting  the  regulating  box  ;  J  J,  regulating  box  containing  three 
small  levers ;  k,  nut  adjusted  so  that  if  temperature  of  the  hot- water  pipe  is  increased 
beyond  the  adjusted  point,  its  elongation  causes  the  nut  to  bear  upon  the  levers  in  the 
box  J,  which  levers,  lifting  the  straight  rod  l,  shut  the  damper  m  of  the  stove ;  n  is  an 
index  indicating  the  temperature  of  the  hot- water  pipes. 

251 


The  oven  is  first  built  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  sound  brickwork,  made  very 
thick  in  order  to  retain  the  heat  Then  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  internal  surfaces 
are  lined  with  wrought-iron  pipes  of  one  inch  external  diameter,  and  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  internal  diameter,  and  their  surface  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  oven.  These  pipes  are  then  connected  to  a  coil  in  a  ^mace  outside 
the  oven.    The  coil  having  such  a  relative  proportion  of  surface  to  that  which  is  in 
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the  oven,  that  the  pipes  may  he  raised  to  a  temperature  of  650®  F.,  and  no  more. 
This  fixed  and  uniform  temperature  is  maintained  hy  a  self-regulating  adjustment 
peculiar  to  this  Aimace,  which  -works  with  great  precision,  and  which  cannot  get  out 
of  order,  since  it  depends  upon  the  expansion  of  the  upper  ascending  pipe  close  to  the 
furnace  acting  upon  three  levers  connected  with  the  damper  which  regulates  the 
draught  The  movable  nut  at  the  bottom  of  that  expanding  pipe  being  adjusted  to 
the  requisite  temperature,  that  precise  temperature  is  uniformly  retained.  The 
smallest  fluctuation  in  the  heat  of  the  water  which  circulates  in  the  pipes  instantly  sets 
the  levers  in  motion,  and  the  expansion  of  one- thirty -sixth  part  of  an  inch  is  sufficient 
to  close  the  damper. 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  pipes  be  heated  to  550®  F.  the  brickwork  will  soon 
attain  the  same  temperature,  or  nearly  so,  and  accordingly  the  oven  will  thus  possess 
double  the  amount  of  the  heating  surface  of  ordinary  ovens  applicable  to  baking. 
The  baking  temperature  of  the  oven  is  from  420®  to  450®  F.,  which  is  ascertained  by 
a  thermometer  with  which  the  oven  is  provided. 

With  respect  to  Rolland's  oven.  Messieurs  Boussingault,  Payen,  and  Poncelet,  in 
their  report  to  the  Institute  of  France ;  Gaultier  de  Glaubry,  in  a  report  made  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  of  Chemical  Arts  to  the  Societe  d'Encouragement ;  and  the  late 
M.  Arago,  represented  that  oven  as  successfully  meeting  all  the  conditions  of  salubrity, 
cleanliness,  and  hygiene.  Wood,  coals,  ashes,  are  likewise  banished  from  it,  and 
neither  smoke  nor  the  heated  air  of  the  furnace  can  find  access  to  it  As  in  Perkins*, 
the  furnace  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  but  instead  of  con- 
veying the  heat  by  pipes,  as  in  the  hot-water  oven,  it  is  the  smoke  and  hot  air  of  the 
furnace  which,  circulating  through  fan*  shaped  flues,  ramifying  under  the  floor  and 
spreading  over  the  roof  of  the  oven,  impart  to  it  the  requisite  temperature.  The  floor 
of  the  oven,  on  which  the  loaves  are  deposited,  consists  of  glazed  tiles,  and  it  can 
thus  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  The  distinctive  character  of  M.  Rolland*s  oven,  Tiow- 
ever,  is  that  the  glazed  tiles  just  spoken  of  rest  upon  a  revolving  platform  which  the 
workman  gradually,  or  from  time  to  time,  moves  round  by  means  of  a  small  handle, 
and  without  effort. 

Figures  252  to  261  represent  the  construction  and  appearance  of  M.  Rolland's 
oven  on  a  reduced  scale. 


252.  Front  elevation. 

253.  Vertical  section  through  the 

axis  of  the  firegrate. 

254.  Ditto,  ditto. 

255.  Elevation  of  one  of  the  vertical 

flues. 

256.  Suspension  of  the  floors. 


257.  Plan  of  the  first  floor. 

258.  Plan  of  the  sole. 

259.  Plan  of  the  second  floor. 

260.  Plan  of  the  firegrate  and  flues. 

261.  Plan    of   the    portion   under 

ground. 


When  the  oven  has  to  be  charged,  the  workman  deposits  the  first  loaves,  by  means 
of  a  short  peel,  upon  that  part  of  the  revolving  platform  which  lies  before  the  mouth 
of  the  oven,  and  when  that  portion  is  filled,  he  gives  a  turn  with  the  handle,  and 
proceeds  to  put  the  loaves  in  the  fresh  space  thus  presented  before  him,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  is  fitted  up.  The  door  is  then  closed  Uirough  an  opening  covered 
with  ghiss,  and  reserved  in  the  wall  of  the  oven,  which  is  lighted  up  with  a  jet  of  gas, 
or  by  opening  the  door  from  time  to  time  the  progress  of  the  baking  may  be  watched; 
if  it  appears  too  rapid  on  one  point,  or  too  slow  on  another,  the  journeyman  can,  by 
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means  of  the  handle,  bring  the  loayes  snccessiyel^  to  the  hottest  part  of  the  oyen,  and 
vice  versdj  as  occasion  may  require.  The  oven  is  provided  m^ith  a  thermometer,  and, 
in  an  experiment  witnessed,  the  temperature  indicated  210^  C.  ■»  410^  F.»  the  baking 
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of  a  full  charge  was  completed  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  the  loaves  of  the 
tame  kind  were  so  even  in  point  of  size  and  colour  that  they  could  not  be  distin- 
guished fh>m  each  other. 

Vol.  1.  KB 
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The  top  of  tlie  oven  ii  proyided  with  a  pan  for  the  porpose  of  heatinf  the  water 
neeeasarj  for  the  preparation  of  the  dough,  by  means  of  the  beat  which  in  all  other 
plans  (Moochot*8  excepted)  is  lost    The  workman  should  take  care  to  keep  always 
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some  water  in  that  pan,  for  otherwise  the  leaden  pipe  would  melt  and  occasion  dangerous 
leaks.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the  safest  plan,  however,  would  be  to  replace  this 
leaden  pipe  by  an  iron  one.  The  said  pan  should  be  frequently  scoured,  for,  if  neg- 
lected, the  water  will  become  rusty  and  spoil  the  colour  of  the  bread.  Bread  baking 
may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  four  operations — ^namely,  heating  the  oven,  putting 
the  dough  into  the  oven,  baking,  and  taking  the  loaTes  out  of  the  oven.  The  general 
directions  given  by  Mr.  Holland  for  each  of  these  operations  are  as  follows  : — 

In  order  to  obtain  a  proper  heat  and  one  that  may  be  easily  managed,  it  is  necessary 
to  charge  the  furnace  moderately  and  often,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  uniform  state. 

When  the  fire  is  kindled,  the  door  should  be  kept  perfectly  closed,  in  order  to  compel 
the  current  of  air  necessary  to  the  combustion  to  pass  through  the  grate,  and  thence 
through  the  floes  under  and  the  dome  over  the  oven.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  furnace 
door  were  left  lyar,  the  cold  air  from  without  would  rapidly  pass  over  the  coals  with- 
out becoming  properly  heated,  and  passing  in  that  condition  into  the  floes  would 
fail  in  raising  it  to  the  proper  temperature.  In  order  that  the  flame  and  heated 
products  of  the  combustion  may  pass  through  all  the  flues,  it  is,  of  course,  nec^essary 
to  keep  them  clear  by  introducing  into  them  once  a  month  a  brush  made  of  wire,  or 
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whalebone,  or  those  which  are  now  generally  used  for  sweeping  the  tubes  of  marine 
tabular  boilers,  and  the  best  of  which  are  those  patented  and  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Moriarty  of  Greenwich,  or  How  of  London.  The  vertical  flues  which  are 
built  in  the  masonry  are  cleared  from  without  or  fh>m  the  pit,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  plan  adopted  in  building  the  oven.  These  flues  need  not  be  cleaned  more  often 
than  about  once  in  three  months. 

Sweeping  between  the  floors  should  be  performed  about  eYerj^  fortnight 
In  case  of  accident  or  injury  to  the  thermometers,  the  following  directions,  which 
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indeed  apply  to  all  OTens,  may  enable  the  baker  to  judge  of  the  temperatare  of  his 
oven.  If  on  throwing  a  few  pinches  of  floor  on  the  tiles  of  the  oven  it  remains  white 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  the  temperature  is  too  low ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
flour  assumes  a  deep  brown  colour,  the  temperature  is  too  high ;  if  the  flour  turns 
yellowish,  or  looks  slightly  scorched,  the  temperature  is  right. 

The  baking  in  Rolland's  oven  takes  place  at  a  temperature  varying  from  410  to 
432  F.  according  to  the  nature  and  size  of  the  articles  intended  to  be  bfJied.  During 
the  baking,  the  revolving  floor  is  turned  every  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  so  that  the 
loaves  not  remaining  in  the  same  place  the  baking  becomes  equal  throughout 

As  to  the  hot- water  oven,  two  establishments  only  have  as  yet  adopted  it  in  England ; 
one  of  them  is  the  "  Hot-water  Oven  Biscuit-baking  Company,"  on  whose  premises 
fancy  buiscuits  only  are  baked  ;  the  second  establishment  is  that  of  a  baker  of  the 
name  of  Neville,  carrying  on  his  business  in  London.  With  respect  to  M.  Mouchot's 
system,  it  is  not  even  known  in  this  country,  otherwise  than  by  having  been  alluded 
to  in  one  or  two  technological  publications  or  dictionaries. 

The  quantity  of  bread  which  can  be  made  from  a  sack  of  flour  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  quantity  of  gluten  that  the  flour  of  which  it  is  made  contains,  but  the 
wheat  which  coutains  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  does  not  yield  so  white 
a  flour  as  those  which  are  poorer.  From  a  great  number  of  determinations  it  is  found 
that  the  amount  of  gluten  contained  in  the  flour  to  make  best  white  bread  ranges  from 
10  to  18  per  cent.,  that  of  the  starch  being  from  63  to  70  per  cent,  the  ashes  ranging 
from  0*5  to  1*9  per  cent. 

This  day  (17th  of  March,  1858)  the  sack  of  genuine  best  household  flour,  weighing 
280 lbs.,  delivered  at  the  baker's  shop,  costs  42«.,  and  the  number  of  sacks  of  flour 
convened  weekly  into  bread  by  the  London  bakers  is  nearly  30,000,  which  gives 
about  1 2  sacks  of  flour  per  week  as  the  average  trade  of  each  of  them.  The  average 
capital  of  a  baker  doing  that  amount  of  business  may  be  computed  at  300/L,  which  at 
5  per  cent  gives  15^  interest;  his  rent  may  be  estimated  at  about  55il,  and  the  rates, 
taxes,  gas,  and  other  expenses  at  about  25/.,  in  all  95^,  or  very  nearly  U  16«.  syi.  per 
week,  which  sum  divided  by  12  would  give  3s,  0\d.  per  sack. 

In  the  ordinary  plan  of  bread  making,  London  bakers  reckon  that  1  sack  of  such  a 
flour,  weighing  280  lbs.,  will  make  90  real  4-lb.  loaves  (not  quartern)  of  pure  genuine 
bread,  although  a  sack  of  such  flour  may  yield  him  94  or  even  95  quartern  (not  4-lb.) 
loaves.* 

From  this  account  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  if  the  baker  could  succeed  in  dis- 
posing at  once  of  all  the  loaves  of  his  day*s  baking  either  by  sale  at  his  shop,  or,  still 
better,  by  delivery  at  his  customers'  residences,  such  a  business  would  indeed  be  a 
profitable  one  commercially  speaking,  for  on  that  day  he  would  sell  from  28  to  34  lbs. 
of  water  at  the  price  of  bread,  not  to  speak  of  the  deficient  weight :  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  so  many  p|eople  provokingly  require  to  have  their  loaves  weighed  at  the  shop, 
and  are  so  stingily  particular  about  having  their  short  weight  made  up;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  loaves,  between  the  first,  second,  and  third  day,  do  so  obstinately 
persist  in  letting  their  water  evaporate,  that  the  loss  of  weight  thus  sustained  nearly 
balances  the  profit  obtained  upon  the  loaves  sold  on  the  first  day  at  the  shop,  or  to 
those  customers  who  have  their  bread  delivered  at  their  own  own  door,  to  those  who 
the  baker  knows,  from  position  or  avocations,  will  never  take  the  trouble  to  verify  the 
weight  of  his  loaves,  and  who,  he  says,  are  gentlefoUtt,  and  no  mislaMe  about  it 

As  to  those  bakers  who,  by  underbaking,  or  by  the  use  of  alum,  or  by  the  use  of  both 
alum  and  underbaking,  manage  to  obtain  96,  98,  100,  or  a  still  larger  number  of 
loaves  from  inferior  flour,  or  materials,  their  profit  is  so  reduced  by  the  much  lower 
price  at  which  they  are  compelled  to  sell  their  sophisticated  bread,  that  their  tamper- 
ings  avail  them  but  little ;  their  emphatically  hard  labour  yields  them  but  a  mere 
pittance,  except  their  business  be  so  extensive  that  the  S]||ail  profits  swell  up  into  a 
large  sum,  in  which  case  they  only  jeopardise  their  name  as  fair  and  honest  trades- 
men. 

Looking  now  at  the  improved  ovens,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  merely  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  and  abstractedly  from  all  other  considerations,  the  profits 
realised  by  their  use  appears  to  be  well  worth  the  baker's  attention.  But  as  with  the 
improved  ovens  the  econpmy  bears  upon  the  wages  and  the  fuel,  the  advantages  are  much 
less  considerable  in  a  small  concern  than  in  a  large  one.  Thus  the  economy  which, 
upon  12  sacks  of  flour  per  week,  would  scarcely  exceed  20  shillings  upon  the  whole, 

■  It  Is  abtolutely  necesMry  thii«  to  o^tablish  a  distinction  between  four  pounds  and  quartern  loaTCS, 
bocause  the  Utter  Tery  seldom  Indeed  havp  that  weight,  and  this  deficiency  Is,  In  fact,  one  of  tbe  profits 
calculated  upon  ;  for  although  the  Act  of  Parliament  (Will.  IV.  cap.  xxxtU.)  is  very  strict,  and  directs 
(sect.  vii.)f  tnat  bakers  deli?erinK  bread  bv  cart  or  cHrriMgc  shall  hf  provided  with  scales,  weighu,  Ac, 
for  weighing  bread,  this  requisition  Is  seldom,  if  ever,  complied  with. 

Thpre  are  of  course  a  fei^  bakers  whose  quartern  loaves  weigh  exactly  four  pounds,  but  tbe  immcuse 
fDj^oritf  are  from  four  to  six  ounces  short. 
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would,  on  tlie  contrarj,  assame  considerable  proportions  in  establishments  baking  from 
50  to  100  sacks  per  week.  We  give  here  the  following  comparatiye  statements  of 
conycrting  flour  into  bread  at  the  rate  of  70  sacks  per  week,  /h>m  documents  which 
may  be  fully  relied  upon.  70  sacks  of  flour  manufactured  into  genuine  bread, 
in  the  ordinary  way,  would  yield  6300  real  4-lb.  loayes,  and  the  account  would 
stand  as  follows,  taking  90  loaves,  weighing  really  4  lbs.,  as  the  ultimate  yield  of 
1  sack  of  good  household  flour,  of  the  quality  and  price  above  alluded  to:— 

Btf  the  Ordinary  ProcesM. 

BETUBNB. 

£    #.    d. 
6300  loaves  (4  lbs.)  at  7dL 183  15    0. 

SXPSNSE8. 

£    9.    d. 
70sacksofhouseholdfloar  at  37a.  -        •        -        -    129  10    0 

Coals,  gas,  potatoes,  yeast,  salt,  wages,  and  other  boking 

expenses,  at  5«.  per  sack      -        -        -        -        -        -17  10    0 

Rent,  taxes,  interest  of  capital,  and  general  expenses  -       -     34  10    0 

171  10    0 

Net  profit  on  1  week's  baking  -        ......    £12    5    0 

By  PerkMs  Proeeu. 

BSTURNa. 

£    «.    d. 
6300  loaves  (4  lbs.)  at  7(/. 183  15    0 

EXPENSES. 

£     €,     d. 

70  sacks  of  flour  at  37s. 129  10    0 

Teast,  potatoes,  and  salt,  at  Is.  per  sack  -        -        -        -        3  10    0 

Coals  at  6dL  per  sack      -        -        -        --        -        -         115    0 

Wages  of  a  man  per  week      -        -        -        -        -        -        170 

„        1  workman     -------loo 

„         1  hand 0  16    0 

Wear  and  tear,  and  repairs     -        -        -        -        -        -        040 

Rent,  interest  on  capital  (1500/.),  taxes,  gas,  waste,  and 
general  expenses,  per  week  -        «        -        -        -      24  10    0 

162  12     0 


£21  13    0 


In  Rolland*s  process  the  profits  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  that  of  Perkins, 
except  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  is  still  more  reduced,  and  does  not  amount,  it  is 
stated,  to  more  than  4j<f.  per  sack,  which  for  70  sacks  is  1/.  Ss.  3d.,  instead  of  1/.  15j., 
or  9s,  difference  between  the  two  methods  for  baking  that  quantity  of  flour. 

The  richness  or  nutritive  powers  of  sound  flour,  and  also  of  bread,  are  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  gluten  they  contain.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  determine  this 
point,  for  both  of  these  objects  are  of  enormous  value  and  consumption ;  and  it  may 
be  accomplished  most  easily  and  exactly  by  digesting  in  a  water-bath,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  167®  F.,  1000  grains  of  bread  (or  flour)  with  1000  grains  of  bruised 
barley  malt,  in  5000  grains,  or  in  a  little  more  than  half  a  pint,  of  water.  When  this 
mixture  ceases  to  take  a  blue  colour  from  iodine  (that  is,  when  all  the  starch  is  con- 
verted into  a  soluble  dextrine),  the  gluten  left  unchanged  may  be  collected  on  a  filter 
cloth,  washed,  dried  at  a  heat  of  212®  F.,  and  weighed.  The  colour,  texture,  and 
taste  of  the  gluten  ought  also  to  be  examined,  in  forming  a  judgment  of  good  flour 
or  bread. 

The  question  of  the  relative  value  of  white  and  of  brown  bread,  as  nutritive  agents, 
is  one  of  very  long  standing,  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  may  be  thus  resumed. 

The  advocates  of  brown  bread  hold: — 

That  the  separation  of  the  white  from  the  brown  parts  of  wheat  grain,  in  making 
bread,  is  likely  to  be  baneful  to  health  ; 

That  the  general  belief  that  bread  made  with  the  finest  flour  is  the  best,  and  that 
whiteness  is  a  proof  of  its  quality,  is  a  popular  error; 

That  whiteness  may  be,  and  generally  is,  communicated  to  bread  by  alum^  to  the 
injury  of  the  consumer ; 
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That  the  miller,  in  refining  hif  flour,  to  please  the  public,  remoTes  some  of  the 
ingredients  necessary  to  the  composition  and  nourishment  of  the  yarious  organs  of 
our  bodies ;  so  that  fine  flour,  instead  of  being  better  than  the  meal,  is,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  less  nourishing,  and,  to  make  the  case  worse,  is  also  more  difficult  of  digestion, 
not  to  speak  of  the  enormous  loss  to  the  population  of  at  least  25  per  cent  of  brsnuy 
flour,  containinff  fh>m  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  most  nutritious  part  of  the  flour,  a 
loss  which,  for  London  only,  is  equal  to  at  least  7500  sacks  of  flour  annually ; 

That  the  unwise  preference  given  so  universally  to  white  bread,  leads  to  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  mixing  alum  with  the  flour,  and  this  again  to  all  sorts  of  im- 
positions and  adulterations ;  for  it  enables  the  bakers  who  are  so  disposed,  by  adding 
alum,  to  make  bread  manufactured  from  the  flour  of  inferior  grain  to  look  like  the 
best  and  more  costly,  thus  defrauding  the  purchaser  and  tampering  with  his  health. 

On  the  other  side,  the  partisans  of  white  bread  contend,  ofcourte,  that  all  these 
assertions  are  without  foundation,  and  their  reasons  were  summed  up  as  follows  in 
the  Sakera'  GazeUe,  in  1849:^ 

"  The  preference  of  the  public  for  white  bread  is  not  likely  to  be  an  absurd  pr^u- 
dice,  seeing  that  it  was  not  until  after  years  of  experience  that  it  was  adopted  by 
them. 

**  The  adoption  of  white  bread,  in  preference  to  any  other  sort,  by  the  great  body 
of  the  community,  as  a  general  article  of  food,  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  its  being  the  best 
and  most  nutritious. 

"  The  finer  and  better  the  flour,  the  more  bread  can  be  made  from  it  Fifty-six 
pounds  of  fine  flour  from  good  wheat  will  make  seventy-two  pounds  of  good,  sound, 
well-baked  bread,  the  bread  having  retained  sixteen  pounds  of  water.  But  bran, 
either  fine  or  coarse,  absorbs  little  or  no  water,  and  adds  no  more  to  the  bread  than 
its  weight" 

And  lastly,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  white  bread  contains  a  greater 
quantity  of  nutriment  than  the  same  weight  of  brown  bread,  the  writer  of  the  article 
winds  up  the  white  bread  defence  with  a  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1800,  *'to  consider  means  for  rendering  more 
effectual  the  provisions  of  13  Geo.  III.,  intituled  *  An  Act  for  the  better  re^ilating 
the  assize  and  making  of  Bread.'  " 

In  considering  the  propriety  of  recommending  the  adoption  of  ftirthcr  regulationa 
and  restrictions,  they  understood  a  prejudice  existed  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
against  any  coarser  sort  of  bread  than  that  which  is  at  present  known  by  the  name 
of  *'  fine  household  bread,"  on  the  ground  that  the  former  was  less  wholesome  and 
nutritious  than  the  latter.  The  opinions  of  respectable  physicians  examined  on  thia 
point  are, — that  the  change  of  any  sort  of  food  which  forms  so  great  a  part  of  the 
sustenance  of  man,  might  for  a  time  affect  some  constitutions ;  that  as  soon  as  persons 
were  habituated  to  it,  the  standard  wheaten  bread,  or  even  bread  of  a  coarser  sort 
would  be  equally  wholesome  with  the  fine  wheaten  bread  which  is  now  generally 
used  in  the  metropolis ;  but  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  fine  wheaten  bread  would  go 
farther  with  persons  who  have  no  other  food  than  the  same  quantity  of  bread  of  a 
coarser  sort 

It  was  suggested  to  them  that  if  only  one  sort  of  fiour  was  permitted  to  be  made, 
and  a  different  mode  of  dressing  it  adopted,  so  as  to  leave  in  it  the  fine  pollards, 
52  lbs.  of  flour  might  be  extracted  from  a  bushel  of  wheat  weighing  60  lbs.,  instead 
of  47  lbs.,  which  would  afford  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  and  add  to  the  quan- 
tity 5  lbs.  in  every  bushel,  or  somewhat  more  than  Jth.  On  this  they  remarked,  that 
there  would  be  no  saving  in  adopting  this  proposition;  and  they  begged  leave  to 
observe,  if  the  physicians  are  well  founded  in  their  opinions,  that  bread  of  coarser 
quality  will  not  go  equally  far  with  fine  wheaten  bread,  an  increased  consumption  of 
wheaten  bread  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  measure. 

From  the  baker's  point  of  view,  it  ia  evident  that  all  his  sympathies  must  be  in 
favour  of  the  water-absorbing  material,  and  therefore  of  the  fine  flour ;  for  each 
pound  of  water  added  and  retained  in  the  bread  which  he  sells,  represents  this  day  so 
many  twopences;  but  the  purchaser's  interest  lies  in  just  the  opposite  direction. 

The  question,  however,  is  not,  in  the  language  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  those  days,  or  of  the  physicians  whom  they  consulted,  whether  a  given 
weight  of  wheaten  bread  mil  go  farther  than  an  equal  weight  of  bread  of  a  coarser 
sort ;  nor  whether  a  given  weight  of  pnre  flour  is  more  nutritious  than  an  equal 
weight  of  the  meal  from  the  same  wheat  used  in  making  brown  bread.  The  rod 
question  is, —  Whether  a  given  weight  of  wheat  contains  more  nutriment  than  the  flour 
obtained  from  that  weight  of  wheat 

The  inquiry  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  defence  of  white 
bread  vereus  brown  bread,  resting  as  it  does,  in  this  respect,  upon  a  ftilse  ground,  is 
therefore  perfectly  valueless ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  respectable 
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phyiieiaiis  and  of  oommitteet,  either  of  those  da3rs  or  of  the  prefent  timef,  one  thing  is 
certain — namely,  that  bran  contains  only  9  or  10  per  cent  of  woody  fibre,  that  is,  of 
matter  devoid  of  natritious  property ;  and  that  the  remainder  consists  of  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  glaten  and  starch,  fktty,  and  other  highly  nntritiye,  constituents,  with  a  fev 
salts,  and  water,  as  proved  by  the  following  analysis  by  MiUon :— 

Compontian  of  Wheat  Bran. 

Starch 5«-0 

Glnten 14*9 

Sagar I'D 

Fatty  matter 3  6 

Woody  „ 9-7 

Salts 5-0 

Water 13-8 

10(W) 

And  it  is  equally  certain  ihat  wheat  itself— I  mean  the  whole  grain — does  not  con- 
tain more  than  S  per  cent  of  unnotritioos,  or  woody  matter,  the  bran  being  itself 
richer,  weight  for  weight,  in  glaten  than  the  fine  floar ;  the  whole  meal  contains, 
accordingly,  more  (gluten  than  the  fine  flour  obtained  therefrom.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  glaten  m  the  whole  grain,  in  bran,  and  in  flour  of  the  same  sample  of 
wheat,  were  represented  by  the  late  Professor  Johnston  to  be  as  follows  :^* 

Gluten  of  Wheat 
Whole  grain  -....-        -is  per  cent 

Whole  bran 14  to  18        „ 

Fine  floor 10        „ 

Now,  whereas  a  bushel  of  wheat  weighing  60  lbs.  produces,  according  to  the  mode  of 
manolhctaring  flour  for  London,  47  lbs. —that  is,  78  per  cent  of  flour,  the  rest  being 
bran  and  pollards ;  if  we  deduct  2  per  cent  of  woody  matter,  and  1|  per  cent  for 
waste  in  grinding  at  the  mill,  the  bushel  of  60 lbs.  of  wheat  would  yield  58 lbs.,  or  at 
least  96}  per  cent,  of  nutritions  matter. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  clear  as  anything  can  possibly  be,  that  by  using  the  whole  meal 
instead  of  only  the  fine  flour  of  that  wheat,  there  will  be  a  dmerence  of  about  ^th  in 
the  product  obtained  from  equal  weights  of  wheat. 

In  a  communication  made  to  the  Royal  Institute  nearly  four  years  ago,  M.  M^ge 
Monriis  announced  that  he  had  found  under  the  envelope  of  the  grain,  in  the 
internal  part  of  the  perisperm,  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  substance  capable  of  acting 
as  a  ferment,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  '*  cer^aline.**  This  substance, 
which  is  found  wholly,  or  almost  so,  in  the  bran,  but  not  in  the  best  white  flour, 
has  the  property  of  liquefying  starch,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  diastase ; 
and  the  decreased  firmness  of  the  crumb  of  brown  bread  is  referred  by  him  to  this 
action.  The  coloration  of  bread  made  from  meal  containing  bran  is  not,  according 
to  M.  M^ge  Mourids,  due,  as  has  hitherto  been  thought,  to  the  presence  of  bran  ; 
•but  to  the  peculiar  action  of  cerealin ;  this  new  substance,  like  vegetable  casein 
and  gluten,  being,  by  a  slight  modification,  due  perhaps  to  the  contact  of  the  air, 
transformed  into  a  ferment,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  gluten  undergoes 
a  great  alteration,  yielding,  among  other  products,  ammonia,  a  brown-coloured 
matter  analogous  to  ulmine,  and  a  nitrogenous  product  capable  of  transforming 
sugar  into  lactic  acid.  M.  M^ge  Mouri^s  having  experimentally  established,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  committee  consisting  of  MM.  Chevreul,  Dumas,  Pelouze,  and 
Peligot,  that  by  paralysing  or  destroying  the  action  of  cerealin,  as  described  in 
the  specification  of  his  patent  bearing  date  the  1 4th  of  June,  1856,  white  bread, 
havin^^  all  the  characters,  of  first-quality  bread,  may  be  made,  in  the  language  of 
the  said  specification,  **  with  nsioff  either  all  the  white  or  raw  elements  that  con- 
stitute either  com  or  rye,  or  with  such  substances  as  could  produce,  to  this  day, 
bat  brown  bread." 

Cerealin,  according  to  M.  M^ge  Mouri^s,  has  two  very  distinct  properties: — 
the  first  consists  in  converting  the  hydrated  starch  into  glucose  and  dextrine ;  the 
second,  which  is  much  more  important  in  its  results,  transforms  the  glucose  into 
lactic,  acetic,  butyric,  and  formic  acid,  which  penetrate,  swell  up,  and  partly  dis- 
solve the  gluten,  rendering  it  pulpv  and  emulsive,  like  that  of  rye ;  producing,  in 
fact,  a  series  of.  decompositions,  yielding  eventually  a  loaf  having  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  bread  made  from  inferior  flour. 

In  order  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  farinaceous  substance  of  wheat  into  white 
bread,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  destroy  the  cerealin ;  and  the  process,  or  series  of 
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processes,  by  ^hich  this  is  accomplished,  is  thus  described  by  M.  M^ge  Hoorids 
in  his  specification ; — 

**  The  following  are  the  means  I  employ  to  obtain  my  new  product  :— 

**  1st  The  application  of  vinons  fermentation,  produced  by  alcoholic  ferment  or 
yeast,  to  destroy  the  ferment  that  I  call  *  cerealine*  existing,  together  with  the  frag- 
ments of  bran,  m  the  raw  flour,  and  which  in  some  measure  produces  the  acidity  of 
brown  bread  directly  whilst  it  destroys  indirectly  most  part  of  the  gluten. 

**  2ndly.  The  thorough  purification  of  the  said  flour,  either  raw  or  mixed  with 
bran,  (after  dilution  and  fermentation,)  by  the  sifting  and  separating  of  the  fiuina- 
ceous  liquid  from  the  fragments  of  bran  disseminated  by  the  millstone  into  the  inferior 
products  of  com. 

**  Sdly.  The  employing  that  part  of  com  producing  brown  bread  in  the  rough 
state  as  issuing  from  the  mill  after  a  first  grinding,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  purification 
by  fermentation  and  wet  sifting. 

**  4thly.  The  employing  an  acidulated  water  (by  any  acid  or  acid  salt)  in  order  to 
prevent  the  lactic  fermentation,  preserving  the  vinous  fermentation,  preventing  the 
yellow  colour  from  tuming  into  a  brown  colour  (the  ulmic  acid),  and  the  good  taste 
of  com  from  assuming  that  of  brown  bread.  However,  instead  of  acidulated  water, 
pure  water  may  be  employed  with  an  addition  of  yeast,  as  the  acid  only  serves  to 
fiicilitate  the  vinous  fermentation. 

**  5thly.  The  grinding  of  the  com  by  means  of  millstones  that  crush  it  thoroughly, 
increasing  thereby  the  quantity  of  foul  parts,  a  method  which  will  prove  very  bad 
with  the  usual  process,  and  very  advantageous  with  mine. 

"  Gthly.  The  application  of  com  washed  or  stripped  by  any  suitable  means. 

**  7thly.  The  application  of  all  these  contrivances  to  wheat  of  every  description, 
to  rye,  and  other  grain  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread. 

**  Sthly.  The  same  means  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  biscuits. 

*'  I  will  now  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  said  improvements  are  carried  into 
effect. 

**  First  Instance.  When  flow  of  inferior  quality  ia  made  use  of, — This  description  of 
flour,  well  known  in  trade,  is  bolted  or  sifted  at  73,  75,  or  80  per  cent,  (a  mark 
termed  Scipion  mark  in  the  French  War  Department),  and  yields  bread  of  middle 
quality.  By  applying  to  this  sort  of  flour  a  liquid  yeast,  rather  different  from  that 
which  is  applied  to  white  flour,  in  order  to  quicken  the  work  and  remove  the  sour 
taste  of  bread,  a  very  nice  quality  will  be  obtained,  which  result  was  quite  unknown 
to  everybody  to  this  day,  and  which  none  ever  attempted  to  know,  as  none  before  me 
was  aware  of  the  true  causes  that  produce  brown  bread,  &c. 

'*  Now,  to  apply  my  process  to  the  said  flour  (of  inferior  mark  or  quality)  I  take  a 
part  of  the  same — a  fourth  part,  for  instance — which  I  dilute  with  a  suitable  quantity 
of  water,  and  add  to  the  farinaceous  liquid  1  portion  of  beer  yeast  for  200  portions  of 
water,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  acid  or  acid  salt,  sufficient  to  impart  to  the  said 
water  the  property  of  liffhtly  staining  or  reddening  the  test-paper,  known  in  France 
by  the  name  of  papier  de  toumesoL  When  the  liquid  is  at  full  working,  I  mix  the 
remaining  portions  of  flour,  which  are  kneaded,  and  then  allowed  to  ferment  in  the 
usual  way.  The  yeast  applied,  which  is  quite  alcoholic,  will  yield  perfectly  white 
bread  of  a  very  nice  taste ;  and  I  declare  that  if  similar  yeast  were  ever  commended 
before,  it  was  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  formation  of  brown 
bread,  the  character  of  which  was  bebeved  to  be  inherent  to  the  nature  of  the  very 
flour,  as  the  following  result  will  sufficiently  prove  it,  thus  divesting  such  an  applica- 
tion of  its  industrial  appropriation. 

**  Second  Instance.  When  raw  flour  is  made  use  of — By  raw  flour,  I  mean  the  com 
crushed  only  once,  and  from  which  10  to  15  per  cent  of  rough  bran  have  been  sepa- 
rated. Such  flour  is  still  mixed  with  fVagments  of  bran,  and  is  employed  in  trade  to 
the  manufiEu;ture  of  so  called  white  flour  and  bran  after  a  second  and  third  grinding 
or  crushing.  Instead  of  that,  I  only  separate,  and  without  submitting  it  to  a  fresh 
crushing,  the  rough  flour  in  two  parts,  about  70  parts  of  white  flour  and  15  to  18  of 
rough  or  coarse  flour,  of  which  latter  the  yeast  is  made  ;  this  I  dilute  with  a  suitable 
quantity  of  water,  sufficient  to  reduce  the  whole  flour  into  a  dongh,  say,  50  per  cent 
of  the  whole  weight  of  raw  flour.  To  this  mixture  have  been  previously  added  the 
yeast  and  acid,  (whenever  acid  is  applied,  which  is  not  indispensable,  as  before 
stated,)  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  work  for  6  hours  at  a  temperature  of  77*^  F. 
for  12  hours  at  68^,  and  for  20  hours  at  59®,  thus  proportionally  to  the  temperature. 
While  this  working  or  fermentation  is  going  on,  the  various  elements  (ccr6aline,  &c.) 
which  by  their  peculiar  action  are  productive  of  brown  bread,  have  undergone  a 
modification ;  the  rough  parts  are  separated,  the  gluten  stripped  from  its  pellicles 
and  disaggregated,  and  the  same  flour  which,  by  the  usual  process,  could  have  only 
produced  deep  brown  bread,  will  actually  yield  first-rate  bread,  far  superior  to  that 
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fiold  bj  bakert,  chiefly  if  the  fragments  of  bran  are  separated  bj  the  following 
process, -which  consists  in  pouring  on  the  sieve,  described  hereafter,  the  liquid  contain- 
ing the  rough  pans  of  flour  thus  disaggregated  and  modified  by  a  well-regulated 
fermentation. 

''  The  sieve  alluded  to,  which  may  be  of  any  form,  and  consist  of  several  tissues  of 
different  tightness,  the  closest  being  eyer  arranged  underneath  or  the  most  forward, 
when  the  sieve  is  of  cylindrical  or  vertical  form,  is  intended  to  keep  back  the  frag- 
ments of  bran,  which  would  by  their  interposition  impair  the  whiteness  of  bread, 
and  by  their  weight  diminish  its  nutritive  power.  The  sifted  liquffl  is  white,  and 
constitutes  the  yeast  with  which  the  white  flour  is  mixed  after  being  separated,  so  as 
to  make  a  dough  at  either  a  first  or  several  workings,  according  to  the  baker's  prac- 
tice. This  dough  works  or  ferments  very  quickly,  and  the  bread  resulting  therefrom 
is  unexceptionable.  In  case  the  whiteness  or  neatness  of  bread  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  thing  of  little  consequence,  a  broader  sieve  might  be  employed,  or  even  no 
sieve  used  at  all,  and  yet  a  very  nice  bread  be  obtained. 

**  The  saving  secured  by  the  application  of  my  process  is  as  follows : — By  the 
common  process,  out  of  100  parts  of  wheat  70  or  75  parts  of  flour  are  extracted, 
which  are  fit  to  yield  either  white  or  middle  bread;  whilst,  by  the  improved  process, 
out  of  100  parts  of  wheat  85  to  88  parts  will  be  obtained,  yielding  bread  of  superior 
quality,  of  the  best  taste,  neatness,  and  nutritious  richness. 

**  In  case  new  yeast  cannot  be  easily  provided,  the  same  should  be  dried  at  a 
temperature  of  about  86^  F.,  after  being  suitably  separated .  by  means  of  some 
inert  dust,  and  previous  to  being  made  use  of  it  should  be  dipped  into  10  parts  of 
water,  lightly  sweetened,  for  8  to  10  hours,  a  fit  time  for  the  liquid  being  brought 
into  a  full  fermentation,  at  which  time  the  yeast  has  recovered  its  former  power. 
The  same  process  will  hold  good  for  manu&cturing  rye  bread,  only  25  per  cent., 
about,  of  coarse  bran  are  to  be  extracted.  For  manufacturing  biscuits,  I  use  also  the 
same  process,  only  the  dough  is  made  yery  hard  and  immediately  taken  into  the 
oven,  and  the  products  thus  obtained  are  far  superior  to  the  common  biscuits,  both  for 
their  good  taste  and  preservation.  Should,  howeyer,  an  old  practice  exclude  all 
manner  of  fermentation,  then  I  might  dilute  the  rough  parts  of  flour  in  either  acidu- 
lated or  non-acidulated  water,  there  to  be  left  to  work  for  the  same  time  as  before, 
then  sift  the  water  and  decant  it,  after  a  proper  settling  of  the  farinaceous  matters 
of  which  the  dough  is  to  be  made;  thos  the  action  of  the  acid,  decantation,  and  sifting, 
would  effectively  remove  all  causes  of  alteration,  which  generally  impair  the  biscuits 
made  of  inferior  flour. 

**  The  apparatus  required  for  this  process  is  very  plain,  and  consists  of  a  kneading 
trough,  in  which  the  foul  parts  are  mixed  mechanically,  or  by  manual  labour,  with 
the  liquid  above  mentioned.  From  this  trough,  and  through  an  opening  made  therein, 
the  liquid  mixture  drops  into  the  fermenting  tub,  deeper  than  wide,  which  must  be 
kept  tightly  closed  during  the  fermenting  work.  At  the  lower  part  of  this  tub  a 
cock  is  fitted,  which  lets  the  liquid  mixture  down  upon  an  incline  plane,  on  which  the 
liquid  spreads,  so  as  to  be  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sieye. 
This  sieve,  of  an  oblong  rectangular  form,  is  laid  just  beneath,  and  its  tissue  ought 
to  be  so  close  as  to  prevent  the  least  fragments  of  bran  from  passing  through ;  it  is 
actuated  by  the  hand,  or  rather  by  a  crank.  In  ^11  cases  that  part  of  the  sieye  which 
is  opposite  to  the  cock  must  strike  upon  an  unyielding  body,  for  the  purpose  of  shak- 
ing the  pellicles  remaining  on  the  tissue,  and  driving  them  down  towards  an  outlet 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  sieve,  and  thence  into  a  trough  purposely  contrived  for 
receiying  the  waters  issuing  from  the  sieve,  and  discharging  them  into  a  tank. 

*'  The  next  operation  consists  in  diluting  those  pellicles,  or  rougher  parts,  which 
eould  not  pass  through  the  sieye,  sifting  them  again,  and  using  the  white  water 
resolting  therefrom  to  dilute  the  foul  parts  intended  for  subsequent  operations.  The 
sieve  or  sieves  may  sometimes  happen  to  be  obstructed  by  some  parts  of  gluten  adher- 
ing thereto,  which  I  wash  off  with  acidulated  water  for  silk  tissues,  and  with  an  alkali 
for  metallic  ones.  This  washing  method  I  deem  very  important,  as  its  non-applica- 
tion, may  hinder  a  rather  large  operation,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  secure  it  This  appa- 
ratus may  be  liable  to  some  variations,  and  admit  of  several  sieves  superposed,  and 
with  different  tissues,  the  broadest,  however,  to  be  placed  uppermost 

'*  Among  the  various  descriptions  and  combinations  of  sieves  that  may  be  employed, 
tbe  annexed  figures  show  one  that  will  give  satisfactory  results. 

'*  Fig.  263  is  a  longitudinal  section,  and  Jig.  264  an  end  view,  of  the  machine  from 
which  the  bran  is  ejected.  The  apparatus  rests  upon  a  cast-iron  framing  a,  consist- 
ing of  two  cheeks,  kept  suitably  apart  by  tie  pieces  b\  a  strong  cross  bar  on  the 
apper  part  admits  a  wood  cylinder  c,  circled  round  with  iron,  and  provided  with  a 
wooden  cock  d.    The  cylinder  c  receives  through  its  centre  an  arbor  /,  provided 
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with  four  arms  e,  which  arbor  is  supported  by  two  cross  bars  g  and  A,  aecared  by 
means  of  bolts  to  the  uprights  t.  Motion  is  imparted  to  the  arbor/  by  a  crank  j,  by 
pulleys  driyen  b^  the  endless  straps  A,  and  by  the  toothed  wheel  U  gearing  into  the 
wheel  m,  which  is  keyed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  arbor  /.    Beneath  the  cylinder  c. 
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two  sieves  n  and  o  are  borne  into  a  fhune  p,  suspended  on  one  end  to  two  chains  7, 
and  on  the  other  resting  on  two  guides  or  bearings  r,  beneath  which,  and  on  the 
crank  shaft,  are  cams  «,  by  which  that  end  of  the  frame  that  carries  the  sieves  is 
alternately  raised  and  lowered.  A  strong  spring  ti  is  set  to  a  shaft  borne  by  the 
A-amiog  a,  whilst  a  ratchet  wheel  provided  with  a  clink  allows  the  said  spring, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  work,  to  give  more  or  less  impulse  or  shaking 
as  the  cams  s  are  acting  upon  the  frame-sieve  carrying  the  sieve.  Beneath  the 
said  frame  a  targe  hopper  t  is  disposed,  to  receive  and  lead  into  a  tank  the  liquid 
passing  through  the  sieves.  The  filter  sieve  is  worked  as  follows  : — After  withdraw- 
ing, by  means  of  bolting  hutches,  70  per  cent,  about,  of  fine  flour,  I  take  out  of  the 
remaining  30  per  cent  about  20  per  cent  of  groats,  neglecting  the  remaining  10  per 
cent,  from  which,  however,  I  could  separate  the  little  flour  still  adhering  thereto, 
but  I  deem  it  more  avaiUble  to  sell  it  off  in  this  state.  I  submit  the  30  per  cent  of 
groats  to  a  suitable  vinous  fermentation,  and  have  the  whole  taken  into  the  cylinder  c, 
there  to  be  stirred  by  means  of  the  arbor /and  the  armsf ;  after  a  suitable  stirring, 
the  cock  d  is  opened  and  the  liquid  Is  let  out,  spread  on  the  uppermost  sieve  n,  which 
keeps  back  the  coarsest  bran.  The  liquid  drops  then  into  the  second  sieve  or  filter  o, 
by  which  the  least  fragments  are  retained ;  the  passage  of  the  liquid  through  the 
filters  is  ouickened  by  the  quivering  motion  imparted  by  the  cams  « to  the  frame 
carrying  the  sieve." 

The  advantages  .resulting  from  such  a  process  are  obvious :  first,  it  would  appear — 
and  those  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  the  committee  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences,  who  had  to  report  upon  them — that  no  less  than  from  16  to  17  per  cent  of 
white  bread  of  superior  quality  can  be  obtained  fVom  wheat,  which  increase  is  not  doe 
to  water,  as  in  other  methods,  but  is  a  true  and  real  one,  the  Commissioners  having 
ascertained  that  the  bread  thus  manufactured  did  not  contain  more  water  than  that 
made  in  the  usual  way,  their  comparative  examinations  in  this  respect  having  given 
the  following  results :  — 

L088  by  drying  in  Air. 

Crumb.  Crust. 

Old  method  -     .  -        -        -    37-8     -        -     12*0 

New  method         -     '  -  -    375    -        -     140 


Difference 
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Another  ezperiment  by  Peligot :  — 

Lou  by  drying  in  Air  at  248^  F. 

Crumb  and  Crust 
New  method  .....  34-9  per  cent 
Old  method 341        „ 

Difference        ....    008        „ 

Since  the  enrolment  of  his  Specification,  however,  M.  M^ge  Monri^s  has  made 
an  improrement,  which  simplifies  considerably  his  original  process,  according  to 
which  the  destruction  of  the  cerealin,  as  we  saw,  was  effected  by  ordinary  yeast ;  that 
28  to  say,  by  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  last  improvement  consists  in  preventing 
cerealin  from  becoming  a  lactic  or  glacosic  ferment,  by  precipitating  it  with  common 
salt,  and  not  allowing  it  time  to  become  a  ferment  In  effect,  in  order  that  cerealin 
may  prodnce  the  objectionable  effects  alladed  to,  it  most  first  pass  into  the  state  of 
ferment,  and,  as  all  nitrogenous  substances  require  a  certain  time  of  incubation  to 
become  so*,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  cerealin  be  precipitated  by  means  of  common  sah, 
the  glucosic  action  is  neutralised ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  levains  being  made 
with  fionr  containing  no  cerealin —that  is  to  say,  with  best  white  flour — if  a  short  time 
before  baking  households  or  seconds  are  added  thereto,  it  is  clear  that  time  will  be 
wanting  for  it  (the  ferment)  to  become  developed  or  organised,  and  that,  under  this 
treatment,  the  bread  will  remain  white. 

The  application  of  these  scientific  deductions  will  be  better  understood  by  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  process :  — 

100  parts  of  clean  wheat  are  ground  and  divided  as  follows :  — 

Best  whites  for  leaven       .----.  40-0 

White  groats,  mixed  with  a  few  particles  of  bran         -  38*0 

White  groats,  mixed  with  a  larger  quantity  of  bran      -  8*0 

Bran  (not  used) -        -  155 

Loss 0*6 
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These  figures  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the  kind  of  wheat  used,  according  to 
seasons,  and  according  to  the  description  of  mill  and  the  distance  of  the  millstones 
used  for  grinding. 

*'  In  order  to  convert  these  products  into  bread,*'  says  M.  Mdge  Mourids,  *'  a 
leaven  is  to  be  made  by  mixing  the  40  parts  of  best  flour  above  alluded  to,  with  20 
parts  of  water,  and  proceeding  with  it  according  to  the  mode  and  custom  adopted  in 
each  locality.  This  leaven,  no  matter  how  prepared,  being  ready,  the  8  parts  of  groats 
mixed  with  the  larger  quantity  of  bran  above  alluded  to,  are  diluted  in  45  parts  of 
water  in  which  0*6  parts  of  common  salt  have  been  previously  dissolved,  and  the 
whole  is  passed  through  a  sieve  which  allows  the  flour  and  water  to  pass  through,  but 
retains  and  separates  uie  particles  of  bran.  The  watery  liquid  so  obtained  has  a  white 
colour,  is  flocculent,  and  loaded  with  cerealin  ;  it  no  longer  possesses  the  property  of 
liquefying  gelatinous  starch,  and  weighs  38  parts  (the  remainder  of  the  water  is 
retained  in  the  bran,  which  has  swelled  up  in  consequence,  and  remains  on  the  sieve). 
The  leaven  is  then  diluted  with  that  water,  which  is  loaded  with  best  flour,  and  is 
used  for  converting  into  dough  the  38  parts  of  white  groats  above  alluded  to ;  the 
dough  is  then  divided  into  suitable  portions,  and  af\er  allowing  it  to  stand  for  one 
hour,  it  is  finally  put  in  the  oven  to  be  baked.  As  the  operations  just  described  take 
place  at  a  temperature  of  25^  C.  (=77^  F.),  the  one  hour  during  which  the  dough  is 
left  to  itself  is  not  sufficient  for  the  cerealin  to  pass  into  the  state  of  ferment,  and  the 
consequence  is  the  production  of  white  bread.  Should,  however,  the  temperature  be 
higher  than  that,  or  were  the  dough  allowed  to  be  kept  for  a  longer  time  before 
baking,  the  bread  produced,  instead  of  being  white,  would  be  so  much  darker,  as  the 
contact  would  have  lasted  longer.  By  this  process,  100  parts  in  weight  of  wheat 
yield  136  parts  of  dough,  and,  finally,  115  parts  in  weight  of  bread  "  instead  of  100, 
which  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  would  have  yielded  in  the  usual  way.  This  is 
supposing  that  the  grinmng  of  the  wheat  has  been  effected  wiUi  close  set  millstones; 
if  ground  in  the  usual  manner,  the  average  yield  does  not  exceed  112  parts  in  weight 
of  bread. 

The  substances  which  are  now  almost  exclusively  employed  for  adulterating  bread 
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are,  water,  alone  or  incorporated  with  rice,  or  water  and  alum :  other  sahstances,  how- 
ever, are  or  hare  been  also  occasionally  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  they  are,  sulphate 
of  copper,  carbonate  of  magtiesia,  sulphate  of  zinc,  carbonate  of  amnumia,  carbonate 
and  bicarbonate  of  potash,  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  chalk,  plaster^  lime,  clay^ 
starch,  potatoes,  and  other  fecula. 

This  retention  of  water  into  bread  is  secured  by  onderbaking,  by  the  introduction 
of  rice  and  feculas,  and  of  alum. 

Underbaking  is  an  operation  which  consists  of  keeping  In  the  loaf  the  water 
which  otherwise  would  escape  while  baking ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  process  for  selling 
water  at  the  price  of  bread.  It  is  done  by  introducing  the  dough  into  an  oven 
unduly  heated,  whereby  the  gases  contained  in  the  dough  at  once  expand,  and  swell 
it  np  to  the  ordinary  dimensions,  whilst  a  deep  burnt  crust  is  immediately  afterwards 
formed  ;  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  prevents  the  interior  of 
the  loaf  from  being  Uioroughly  baked,  and  at  the  same  time  opposes  the  free  exit  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  dough,  and  which  the  heat  of  the  oven  partly  converts  into  steam; 
while  the  crust  becomes- thicker  and  darker  than  it  otherwise  should  be,  a  sensible 
loss  of  nutritive  elements  being  sustained,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  shape  of  pyroge- 
nous  products  which  are  dissipated. 

The  proportion  of  water  retained  in  bread  by  underbaking  is  sometimes  so  large, 
that  a  baker  may  thus  obtain  as  much  as  106  loaves  from  a  sack  of  flour. 

The  addition  of  boiled  rice  to  the  dough  is  also  pretty  frequently  used  to  increase 
the  yield  of  loaves ;  this  substance,  in  fact,  absorbs  so  much  water  that  as  many  as 
116  quartern  loaves  have  thus  been  obtained  from  one  sack  of  flour. 

From  a  great  number  of  experiments  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  normal 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  crumb  of  genuine  bread,  it  is  ascertained  that  it 
amounts,  in  new  bread,  from  38  at  least  to  at  most  47  per  cent. 

The  (Quantity  of  water  contained  in  bread  is  easily  determined,  by  cutting  a  slice 
of  it,  weighing  500  grains,  for  example,  placing  it  in  a  small  oven  heated,  by  a  gas- 
burner  or  a  lamp,  to  a  temperature  of  about  220°  F.,  until  it  no  longer  loses  weight, 
the  difference  between  the  first  and  last  weighing  (that  is  to  say,  the  loss)  indicating, 
of  course,  the  amount  of  water. 

Alum,  however,  is  tbe  principal  adulterating  substance  used  by  bakers,  almost 
without  exception,  in  this  metropolis ;  as  was  proved  by  Dr.  Normanby  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1855,  under 
the  presidence  of  Mr.  W.  Scholefield,  to  inquire  into  the  adulteration  of  food,  drinks, 
and  drugs,  which  assertion  was  corroborated  and  established  beyond  doubt  by  the 
other  chemists  who  were  examined  also  on  the  subject. 

The  introduction  of  alum  into  bread  not  only  enables  the  baker  to  give  to  bread 
made  of  flour  of  inferior  quality  the  whiteness  of  the  best  bread,  but  to  force  and 
keep  in  it  a  larger  quantity  of  water  than  could  otherwise  be  done.  We  shall  see 
presently  that  this  fact  has  been  denied,  and  on  what  grounds. 

The  quantity  of  alum  used  varies  exceedingly ;  but  no  appreciable  effect  is  pro- 
duced when  the  proportion  of  alum  introduced  is  less  than  I  in  900  or  1000,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  27  or  28  grains  in  a  quartern  loaf.  The  use  of  alum,  however,  has 
become  so  universal,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  regulates  the  matter  has  so 
long  been  considered  as  a  dead  letter,  from  the  trouble,  and  chance  of  pecuniary  loss 
which  it  entails  on  the  prosecutor  should  his  accusation  prove  unsuccessful,  that  but 
few,  and  until  quite  lately  none,  of  the  public  officers  would  undertake  the  discharge 
of  a  duty  most  disagreeable  in  itself  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  risk. 

When  alum  is  used  in  making  bread,  one  of  the  two  following  things  may  happen : 
either  the  alum  will  be  decomposed,  as  just  said,  in  which  case  the  alumina  will,  of 
necessity,  be  set  free  as  soon  as  digestion  will  have  decomposed  the  organic  matter 
with  which  it  was  combined;  and  thus  it  is  presumable  that  either  alum  will  be 
re-formed  in  the  stomach,  or  that,  according  to  Liebig,  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
phosphates  of  the  bread,  uniting  with  the  alumina  of  the  alum,  will  form  an  insoluble 
phosphate  of  alumina,  and  the  beneficial  action  of  the  phosphates  will,  consequently, 
be  lost  to  the  system ;  and  since  phosphoric  acid  forms  with  alumina  a  compound 
hardly  decomposable  by  alkalis  or  acids,  this  may,  perhaps,  explain  the  indiges- 
tibility  of  the  London  bakers*  bread,  which  strikes  all  foreigners.  —  Letters  on 
Chemistry. 

The  last  defence  set  up  in  behalf  of  alumed  bread  to  be  noticed  is,  that,  with 
certain  descriptions  of  flour,  bread  cannot  be  made  without  it;  that  by  means  of  alum 
a  large  quantity  of  flour  is  made  available  for  human  food,  which,  without  it,  must  be 
withdrawn,  and  turned  to  some  other  less  important  uses,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  population,  and  particularly  of  the  poor,  who  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
increase  of  the  price  of  bread  which  such  a  withdrawal  must  fatally  produce. 
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THe  process  nsnftUy  adopted  for  the  detection  of  alam  is  that  known  as  Kuhlman's 
process,  which  consists  in  incinerating  about  3000  grains  of  bread,  porphyrising  the 
ashes  so  obtained,  treating  them  by  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  mixture  to  dryness, 
and  diluting  the  residue  with  about  300  grains  of  water,  with  the  help  of  a  gentle 
heat;  without  filtering,  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  then  added,  the  whole  is  boiled 
a  little,  filtered,  the  filtrate  is  tested  with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed  it  is  not  cUumina,  as  hitherto  thought  and 
stated  by  Kuhlman  and  all  other  chemists,  but  phosphate  of  alumina^^^ti  circumstauce 
of  great  importance,  not  in  testing  for  the  presence  of  alumina,  but  for  the  determi- 
nation of  its  amount,  as  will  be  shown  furUier  on,  when  entering  into  the  details  of 
the  modifications  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  to  Knhlman*s  process. 

In  a  paper  read  in  April,  1858,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Dr.  Odling  stated  that  out  of 
46  examinations  of  ashes  furnished  bim  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  treaUng  them  by  the 
above  process,  he  (Dr.  Odling)  obtained,  to  use  his  own  words,  *'  in  21  instances,  the 
celebrated  white  precipitate  said  to  be  indicative  of  alumina  and  alum,  so  that  had 
these  samples  been  in  a  manufactured  instead  of  the  natural  state  —  had  the 
wheat,  for  example,  been  made  into  flour — I  should  have  been  justified,  according  to 
the  authority  quoted,  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  adulterated  with  alum.  But  a  subse- 
quent examination  of  the  precipitates  I  obtained,  showed  that  in  reality  they  were  not 
due  to  alumina  at  all.  Mr.  Kuhlman's  process,  as  above  described,  is  possessed  of  rare 
merits:  it  will  never  fail  in  detetecting  alumina  when  present,  and  will  often  succeed 
in  detecting  it  when  absent  also.  The  idea  of  weighing  this  olla  podrida  of  a  preci- 
pitate, and  from  its  weight  calculating  the  amount  of  alum  present,  as  is  gravdy 
recommended  by  gn^at  anti-adulteration  adepts,  is  too  preposterous  to  require  a 
]noment*8  refiitation." 

Having  stated  the  question  in  dispute  as  it  is  at  present  stands,  we  must  leave  it  to 
be  discussed  in  another  place. 

In  order,  however,  to  render  the  process  for  the  detection  of  alum  in  bread  free 
from  objections,  the  following  method  is  recommended.  It  requires  only  ordinary 
care,  and  it  is  perfectly  accurate : — 

Cut  the  loaf  in  half;  take  a  thick  slice  of  crumb  from  the  middle,  carefully 
trimming  the  edges  so  as  to  remove  the  crust,  or  hardened  outside,  and  weigh  off 
1500  or  3000  grains  of  it ;  crumble  it  to  powder,  or  cut  it  into  slices,  and  ex- 
pose them,  on  a  sheet  of  platinum  tray  turned  up  at  the  edges,  to  a  low  red  heat,  until 
fumes  are  no  longer  evolved,  and  the  whole  is  reduced  to  charcoal,  which  will  re- 
quire from  twenty  to  forty  minutes,  according  to  the  quantity  ;  transfer  the  charcoal 
to  a  mortar,  and  reduce  it  to  fine  powder ;  put  now  this  finely-pulverised  charcoal 
back  again  on  the  platinum  foil  tray,  and  leave  it  exposed  thereon  to  a  dark  cherry- 
red  heat  until  reduced  to  grey  ashes,  for  which  purpose  gas-fbmace  lamps  will  be 
found  very  convenient  Only  a  cherry-red  heat  should  be  applied,  because  at  a 
higher  temperature  the  ashes  might  fuse,  and  the  incineration  be  thus  retarded. 
Remove  the  source  of  heat,  drench  the  grey  ashes  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  carefully  reapply  the  heat ;  the  last  portions  of  charcoal  will 
thereby  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes  wUl  tiien  have  a  white  or  drab  colour.  Drench  them 
on  the  tray  with  moderately  strong  and  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  one  or  two 
minutes'  standing,  wash  the  contents  of  the  platinum  foil  tray,  with  distilled  water, 
into  a  porcelain  dish ;  evaporate  to  perfect  dryness,  in  order  to  render  the  silica 
insoluble ;  drench  the  perfectly  dry  residue  with  strong  and  pure  muriatic  acid,  and, 
after  standing  for  five  or  six  minutes,  dilute  the  whole  with  water,  and  boil ;  while  boil- 
ing, add  carefully  as  much  carbonate  of  soda  as  is  necessary  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to 
saturate  the  acid,  so  that  the  liquor  may  still  be  acid ;  add  as  much  pure  alcohol- 
potash  as  is  necessary  to  render  it  strongly  alkaline ;  boil  the  whole  for  about  three 
or  four  minutes,  and  filter.  If  now,  after  slightly  supersaturating  the  strongly  alka- 
line filtrate  with  pure  muriatic  acid,  the  further  addition  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  produces,  either  at  once  or  after  heating  it  for  a  few  minutes,  a  light,  white, 
flocculent  precipitate,  it  is  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  alumina,  the  identity  of  which  is 
confirmed  by  collecting  it  on  a  filter,  putting  a  small  portion  of  it  on  a  platinum  hook, 
or  on  charcoal,  heating  it  thereon,  moistening  the  little  mass  with  nitrate  of  cobalt, 
and  again  strongly  heating  it  before  the  blowpipe ;  when  if,  without  fusing,  it  assumes 
a  beautiful  blue  colour,  the  presence  of  alumina  is  corroborated.  If  the  operator  pos- 
sesses a  silver  capsule,  he  will  do  well  to  use  it  instead  of  a  porcelain  one  for  boiling 
the  mass  with  pure  caustic  alcohol-potash,  in  order  to  avoid  all  chance  of  any  silica 
(from  the  glaze)  becoming  dissolved  by  the  potash,  and  afterwards  simulating  the 
presence  of  alumina,  though,  if  the  boiling  be  not  protracted,  a  porcelain  capsule  is 

?uite  available.    It  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  use  potasse  it 
alcohol,  for  ordinary  caustic  potash  always  contains  some,  and  occasionally  consider- 
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able,  qaaatities  of  altmuna^  and  is  totally  nnsuited  for  sneh  an  inTeBtagation.  EVen 
potaaae  i  Vaicokol  retains  traces  of  silica,  either  alone  or  combined  "with  alomina ;  so 
that  for  this,  and  oUier  reasons  which  will  be  explained  presently,  an  eztravagant 
quantity  of  it  should  not  be  nsed. 

Ijastly,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  preferable  to  caustic  ammonia  for  precipitating  the 
alumina,  since  that  earth  is  far  fW>m  being  insoluble  in  caustic  ammonia. 

The  liquor  from  which  the  alumina  has  been  separated  should  now  be  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  tested  with  chloride  of  barium,  which  should  then  yield  a 
copious  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barytes. 

The  only  precipitate  which  can,  under  the  drenmstanoes  of  the  experiment,  simulate 
alumina,  is  the  phosphate  of  that  earth,  which  behayes  with  all  reagents  as  pure  aln- 
mina.  Such  a  precipitate,  therefore,  if  taken  account  of  as  pure  alumina,  would  alto- 
gether vitiate  a  quantitatiye  analysis  if  the  amount  of  alum  were  calculated  from  it ; 
but  the  proof  that  a  certain  quantity  of  alum  had  been  nsed  in  the  bread  from  which 
it  had  been  obtained  would  remain  unshaken ;  since  alumina,  whether  in  that  state 
or  in  that  of  its  phosphate,  could  not  hare  been  found  except  a  salt  of  alumina 
^to  wit,  alum — had  been  nsed  by  the  baker.  When,  therefore,  the  exact  amount 
of  alumina  has  to  be  determined,  the  precipitate  in  question  should  be  submitted 
to  farther  treatment  in  order  to  separate  the  alumina ;  and  this  can  be  done  easily 
and  rapidly  by  dissolTing  the  precipitate  in  nitric  acid,  adding  a  little'metallic  tin  to 
the  li<|aor,  and  boiling.  The  tin  becomes  rapidly  oxidised,  and  remains  in  the  state 
of  an  insoluble  white  powder,  which  is  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  tin  and  of  phosphate 
of  tin,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  phosphoric  acid  of  any  earthy  phosphate  which  may 
have  been  present  The  whole  mass  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  is 
then  treated  by  water  and  filtered,  in  order  to  separate  the  insoluble  white  powder, 
and  the  filtrate  which  contains  the  alumina  should  now  be  supersaturated  wi&  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed,  it  is  pure  alumina.  The  white  insoluble 
powder,  after  washing,  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  dilating  the 
solution  with  water,  the  tin  may  be  precipitaited  therefrom  by  passing  through  it  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hvdrogen  to  supersaturation,  leaving  at  rest  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  filtering,  boiling  the  filtrate  nntU  all  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  disap- 
peared ;  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  added,  and  the  liquor  filtered,  to  sepa- 
rate the  chloride  of  silver  produced,  and  exactly  neutralising  the  filtrate  with  ammonia  ; 
and  if  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate  is  produced,  immediately  soluble  in  the  sUffhiest 
excess  of  either  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  basic  phosphate  of  silver  (3AgO),  PhO*, 
the  precipitate  obtained  in  the  first  instance  being  thus  proved  to  be  phosphate  of 
alumina.  The  pure  alumina  obtained  may  now  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
boiling  water,  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  ignited  and  weighed.  One  grain  of  alumina 
represents  9*0&7  grains  of  crystEdUsed  alum. 

In  testing  bread  for  alum,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  water  nsed 
for  making  the  dough  generally  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphates,  and  that  a  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphate  of  barytes  will  therefore  be  very  frequently  obtained,  though  much 
less  considerable  than  when  alum  has  been  used.  Some  waters  called  "  selenitous  "  con- 
tain so  much  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  that  if  they  were  used  in  making  the  dough, 
chloride  of  barium  would  afibrd,  of  course,  a  considerable  precipitate.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  the  separation  and  identification  of  alumina  are  the  only  reliable 
prooft  ;  because,  as  that  earth  does  not  exist  normally  in  any  shape  in  wheat  or  com- 
mon salt  otherwise  than  in  traces,  the  proof  that  alum  has  been  used  becomes  irre- 
sistible when  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  alumina,  and,  on  the  other,  a  more  considerable 
amount  of  sulphate  of  barytes  than,  except  under  the  most  extraordinary  circnm- 
stances,  genuine  bread  would  yield. 

Sulphate  of  copper t  like  alum,  possesses  the  property  of  hardening  gluten,  and  thns, 
with  a  flour  of  inferior  quality,  bread  can  be  made  of  good  appearance,  as  if  a  superior 
flour  had  been  used. 

The  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  bread  is  said  to  have  originated  about  S5  or  SO  years 
ago  with  the  bakers  of  Belgium. 

M.  Kuhlman;  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Lille,  having  been  called  upon  several 
times  b^  the  courts  of  justice  to  examine,  by  chemical  processes,  bread  suspected  of 
containing  substances  injurious  to  health,  collected  some  interesting  focts  upon  the 
subject,  which  were  published  under  the  direction  of  the  central  council  of  salubrity 
of  Uie  department  da  Nord. 

For  some  time  public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  odious  fraud  committed  by  a 
great  many  bakers  in  the  north  of  France  and  in  Belgium, — the  introduction  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  into  their  bread.  When  the  flour  was  made 
from  bad  grain,  this  adulteration  was  very  generally  practised,  as  was  proved  b^  manv 
tx>nvictions  and  confessions  of  the  guilty  persons.    When  the  dough  does  not  rise  well 
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in  the  fermentatioii  (U  ptun  jpauam  pbU^  thii  iiieonTcnienoe  wtf  fbmid  to  1>e  obykted 
by  the  addition  of  bine  Txtriol,  which  was  suppoeed  alio  to  cauae  the  floor  to  retain 
more  water.  The  quantity  of  bine  Titriol  added  is  extremely  small,  and  it  is  neyer 
done  in  presence  of  strangers,  because  it  is  reckoned  a  TalaaUe  secret  It  occasions 
no  economy  of  yeast,  but  rather  the  rcTerse.  In  a  litre  (about  a  quart)  of  water,  an 
ounce  of  siUphate  of  copper  is  dissoWed ;  and  of  this  solution  a  wine-glassftil  is  mixed 
with  the  water  necessary  for  50  quartern  or  4-pound  loarea. 

Lime  water  has  been  recommended  by  Liebig  as  a  means  of  improring  the  bread 
made  from  inferior  flour,  or  of  flour  slightly  damaged  by  keepins,  by  warehousing,  or 
during  transport  in  ships ;  and  this  method,  at  the  meeting  of  Uie  British  Association  at 
Glasgow,  in  1855,  was  reported  as  having  been  tried  to  a  somewhat  considerable 
extent  by  the  bakers  of  that  town,  and  with  success,  the  bread  kneaded  with  lime 
water,  instead  of  pure  water,  being  of  good  appearance,  good  taste,  good  texture,  and 
firee  from  the  sour  taste  which  invariably  belongs  to  alumed  or  even  to  genuine  bread; — 
admitting  all  this  to  be  true,  still  we  should  deprecate  the  use  of  lime  water  in  bread, 
because  it  cannot  be  doue  with  impunity ;  however  small  the  dose  of  additional  matter 
may  be  considered  when  taken  separately,  it  is  always  large  when  considered  as 
portion  of  an  article  of  food  like  bread,  consumed  day  after  day,  and  at  each  meal, 
without  interruption.  To  allow  articles  of  food  to  be  tampered  with,  under  any 
circumstances,  is  a  dangerous  practice,  even  if  it  were  proved  that  it  oan  be  done  with- 
out  risk,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  and  Liebig  himself  has  said  that  chemists 
should  never  propose  the  use  of  chemical  products  for  culinary  preparations. 

The  quantity  of  ashes  left  after  the  incineration  of  genuine  bread,  varies  from  1*5 
at  least  to  at  most  3  per  cent ;  and  if  the  latter  quantity  of  ashes  be  exceeded,  the 
excess  may  safely  be  pronoonced  to  be  due  to  an  artificial  introduction  of  some  saline 
or  earthy  matter. 

As  to  the  addition  to  bread  of  potatoes,  beans,  rice,  turnips,  maise,  or  Indian  com, 
which  has  occasionally  been  practised  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  years  of 
scarcity,  it  is  evident  that  they  may  be,  and  are  actually  permitted  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  Will  IV.,  cap.  27.  sect  11.  As  may  be  seen  below,  bread,  in  which  these 
ingredients  replace  a  certain  (Quantity  of  flour,  is  of  course  perfectly  wholesome ;  but 
as  a  given  weight  of  it  contains  less  nourishment  than  pure  wheat  bread,  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  mixed  bread  were  sold  under  the  name,  or  at  Uie  price,  of  wheat  bread,  it 
would  be  a  fraud  on  the  public,  and  more  e^»ecially  upon  the  poor ;  but  the  admixture 
is  not  otherwise  objectionable. 

In  his  *'  New  Letters  on  Chemistry,"  Liebig  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the 
subject : — 

'*  The  proposals  which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  use  substitutes  for  flour,  and 
thus  diminish  the  price  of  bread  in  times  of  scarcity,  prove  how  much  the  rational 
principles  of  hygiene  are  disregarded,  and  how  unknown  ^e  laws  of  nutrition  are 
stilL 

**  It  is  with  food  as  with  fuel.  If  we  compare  the  price  of  the  various  kinds  of 
coals,  of  wood,  of  turf,  we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  pence  paid  for  a  certain 
volume  or  weight  of  these  materials  is  about  proportionate  to  the  number  of  degrees 
of  heat  which  Uiey  evolve  in  burning.    ....     The  mean  price  of  food  in  a  large 

country  is  ordinanly  the  criterion  of  its  nutritive  value Considered  as  a 

nutritive  agent,  rye  is  quite  as  dear  as  wheat;  sndi  is  the  case  also  with  rice  and 
potatoes;  in  fact,  no  other  flour  can  replace  wheat  in  this  respect  In  times  of 
scarcity,  however,  these  ratios  undei^go  modification,  and  potatoes  and  rice  acquire 
then  a  higher  value,  because,  in  addition  to  their  natural  value  as  respiratory  food, 
another  value  is  superadded,  which  in  times  of  abundance  is  not  taken  into  account 

**  The  addition  to  wheat  floor  of  potato  starch,  of  dextrine,  of  the  pulp  of  turnips, 
gives  a  mixtore,  the  nutritive  value  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  potatoes,  or  perhaps 
less ;  and  il  is  evident  that  one  cannot  consider  as  an  improvement  this  transforma- 
tion of  wheat  floor  into  a  food  having  only  the  same  value  as  rice  or  potatoes.  The 
true  problem  oonsists  in  communicating  to  rice  and  to  potatoes  a  power  equal  to  that  of 
wheat  flour,  and  not  in  doing  the  reverse.  At  all  events,  it  is  always  better  to  cook 
potatoes  by  themselves  and  eat  them,  than  with  bread  ;  the  LeaUlaturt  ahoM  even  pro- 
hUfU  their  addilitm  to  bread,  on  account  of  the  frauds  which  ue  permission  must  in- 
evitably lead  to.** 

The  detection  of  potato  starch,  of  beans,  peas,  Indian  com,  rioe,  and  other  feculas, 
which  is  so  easily  effected  by  means  of  the  microscope  in  flour,  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  in  br^id.  Bread  which  has  been  made  of  flour  mixed  with  Indian 
com  is  harsher  to  the  touch,  and  has  frequently  a  slight  yellowish  c(4our,  and  when 
moistened  with  solution  of  potash  of  ordinary  stren^h,  a  yellow  or  greenish-yellow 
tinge  is  developed. — ^A.  N. 
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BRECCIA.  An  lulian  term  used  for  a  rock  composed  of  angular  fragments  of 
stone,  cemented  together  by  an  earthy  or  a  mineral  substance. 

The  fragments  of  the  older  rocks  or  minerals  have,  in  process  of  time,  by  the  action 
of  water  holding  salts  in  solution,  been  cemented  into  one  mass. 

BREWING.  {Brcuser,  Fr. ;  Brauen,  Germ.)  The  art  of  making  beer,  or  an  al- 
coholic liquor  from  a  fermented  infusion  of  some  saccharine  and  amylaceous  substance 
with  water.  For  a  description  and  analysis  of  which,  and  of  the  substances  usually 
employed  in  its  fermentation,  see  the  article  Bebr. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  plan,  machinery,  and  utensils,  termed  al- 
together *'  the  plant,"  of  a  large  brewery. 

Figs.  265  and  266  represent  tbe  arrangement  of  the  utensils  and  machinery  in  a 
porter  brewery  on  Uie  largeart  scale,  in  which  it  must  be  observed  that  the  elevation 
fg.  266,  is  in  a  great  degree  imaginary  as  to  the  plane  upon  which  it  is  taken,  but  the 
different  vessels  arc  arranged  so  as  to  explain  their  uses  most  readily,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  relative  position  which  is  usually  assigned 
to  each  in  works  of  this  nature. 

Tbe  malt  for  the  supply  of  the  brewery  is  stored  in  vast  granaries  or  malt-lofU, 
usually  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  buildings.  Of  these,  we  have  been  able  to 
represent  only  one,  at  a.  Jig,  265  :  the  others,  which  are  supposed  to  be  on  each  side 
of  it,  cannot  be  seen  in  this  view.  Immediately  beneath  the  granary  a,  on  the  ground 
floor,  is  the  mill ;  in  the  upper  storey  above  it,  are  two  pairs  of  rollers  (Jig,  265,  267, 
and  268),  under  a  a,  for  bruising  or  crushing  the  grains  of  the  malt  In  the  floor 
beneath  the  rollers  are  the  mill-stones  b  6,  where  the  malt  is  sometimes  ground,  instead 
of  being  merely  bruised  by  passing  between  the  rollers,  under  a  a. 

The  malt,  when  prepared,  is  conveyed  by  a  trough  into  a  chest  </,  to  the  left  of  &, 
fh>m  which  it  can  be  elevated  by  the  action  of  a  spiral  screw.  Jig.  269,  enclosed  in 
the  sloping  tube  e,  into  the  large  chest  or  binn  b,  for  holding  ground  malt,  situated 
immediately  over  the  mash -tun  d.  The  mash-tun  is  a  large  circular  tub  with  a  double 
bottom ;  the  uppermost  of  which  is  called  a  false  bottom,  and  is  pierced  with  many 
holes.  There  is  a  space  of  about  2  or  3  inches  between  the  two,  into  which  the  stop- 
cocks enter,  for  letting  in  the  water  and  drawing  off  the  wort  The  holes  of  the  false 
bottom,  if  of  wood,  should  be  burned,  and  not  bored,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  their 
filling  up  by  the  swelling  of  the  wood,  which  would  obstruct  the  drainage  :  the 
holes  should  be  conical,  and  largest  below,  being  about  Iths  of  an  inch  there,  and  |rh 
at  the  upper  surface.  The  perforated  bottom  must  be  fitted  truly  to  the  sides  of  the 
mash -tun,  so  that  no  grains  may  pass  through.  The  mashed  liquor  is  let  off  into  a 
large  back,  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  the  wort  coppers.  The  mash-tun  is  pro- 
vided with  a  peculiar  rotatory  apparatus  for  agitating  the  crushed  grains  and  water 
together,  which  we  shall  presently  describe.  The  size  of  the  wort  copper  is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  the  brewing,  and  it  must,  in  general,  be  at  least  so  large 
as  to  operate  upon  the  whole  quantity  of  wort  made  from  one  mashing ;  that  is,  for 
every  quarter  of  malt  mashed,  the  copper  should  contain  140  gallons.  The  mash-tun 
ought  to  be  at  least  a  third  larger,  and  of  a  conical  form,  somewhat  wider  below  than 
above.  The  malt  is  reserved  in  this  binn  till  wanted,  and  it  is  then  let  down  into 
the  mashing-tun,  where  the  extract  is  obtained  by  hot  water  supplied  from  the  copper 
o,  seen  to  the  left  of  b. 

The  water  for  the  service  of  tbe  brewery  is  obtained  from  the  well  e,  seen  beneath 
the  mill  to  the  right,  by  a  lifting  pump  worked  by  the  steam  engine  ;  and  the  forcing- 
pipe /of  this  pump  conveys  the  water  up  to  the  large  reservoir  or  water-back  f,  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  engine-house.  From  this  cistern,  iron  pipes  are  laid  to  the  copper  o 
(on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure),  as  also  to  every  part  of  the  establishment  where 
cold  water  can  be  wanted  for  cleaning  and  washing  the  vessels.  The  copper  g  can 
be  filled  with  cold  water  by  merely  turning  a  cock ;  and  the  water  when  boiled  therein, 
is  conveyed  by  the  pipe  g  into  the  bottom  of  the  mash-tun  d.  The  water  is  intro- 
duced beneath  a  false  bottom,  upon  which  the  malt  lies,  and,  rising  up  through  the 
holes  in  the  false  bottom,  it  extracts  the  saccharine  matter  from  the  malt ;  a  greater 
or  less  time  being  allowed  for  the  infusion,  according  to  circumstances.  The  instant 
the  water  is  drawn  off  from  the  copper,  fresh  water  must  be  let  into  it,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  boiling  the  second  mashing ;  because  the  copper  must  not  be  left  empty  for 
a  moment  otherwise  the  intense  heat  of  the  fire  would  destroy  its  bottom.  For  the 
convenience  of  thus  letting  down  at  once  as  much  liquor  as  will  fill  the  lower  part  of 
the  copper,  a  pan  or  second  boiler  is  placed  over  the  top  of  the  copper,  as  seen  in 
fig,  271 ;  and  the  steam  rising  from  the  copper  communicates  a  considerable  degree 
of  heat  to  the  contents  of  the  pan,  without  any  expense  of  fuel  This  will  be  more 
minutely  explained  hereafter. 

During  the  process  of  mashing,  the  malt  is  agitated  in  the  mash-tun,  so  as  to  expose 
every  part  to  the  action  of  the  water.    This  is  done  by  a  mechanism  contained  within 
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the  muh-tuD,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  a  horizontal  shaft  above  it,  h,  leading  from 
the  milL    The  mash  machine  is  shown  separately  in  Jig,  270.     When  the  operation  of 


mashing  is  finished,  the  wort  or  extract  is  drained  down  from  the  malt  into  the  Tcsicl 
I,  called  the   tmderback,  immediately  below  the  mash-tun,  of  like  dimensions,  and 
Vol.  L  F  F 
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situated  always  on  a  lower  leyel,  for  which  reason  it  has  received  this  name.  Here  the 
wort  does  not  remain  longer  than  is  necessary  to  drain  off  the  whole  of  it  from  the  tun 
above.  It  is  then  pumped  up  by  the  three-barrelled  pump  A,  into  the  pan  upon  the 
top  of  the  copper,  by  a  pipe  which  cannot  be  seen  in  this  section.  The  wort  remains 
in  the  pan  until  the  water  for  the  succeeding  mashes  is  discharged  from  the  copper. 
But  this  delay  is  no  loss  of  time,  because  the  heat  of  the  copper,  and  the  steam  arising 
from  it,  prepare  the  wort,  which  had  become  cooler,  for  boiling.  The  instant  the 
copper  is  emptied,  the  first  wort  is  let  down  from  the  pan  into  the  copper,  and  the 
second  wort  is  pumped  up  from  the  under-back  into  the  upper  pan.  The  proper  pro- 
portion of  hops  is  thrown  into  the  copper  through  the  near  hole,  and  then  the  door 
is  shut  down  and  screwed  fast,  to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  cause  it  to  rise  up  through 
pipes  into  the  pan.  It  is  thus  forced  to  blow  up  through  the  wort  in  the  pan,  and 
communicates  so  much  heat  to  it,  or  to  water,  called  liquor  by  the  brewers,  that  either  is 
brought  near  to  the  boiliog  point.  The  different  worts  succeed  each  other  through 
all  the  different  vessels  with  the  greatest  regularity,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  of  time, 
but  every  part  of  the  apparatus  is  constantly  employed.  When  the  ebullition  has 
continued  a  sufficient  period  to  coagulate  the  grosser  part  of  the  extract,  and  to  evapo- 
rate part  of  the  water,  the  contents  of  the  copper  are  run  off  through  a  large  cock  into 
the  jack-back  k,  below  o,  which  is  a  vessel  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  contain  it,  and 
provided  with  a  bottom  of  cast-iron  plates,  perforated  with  small  holes,  through  which 
the  wort  drains  and  leaves  the  hops.  The  hot  wort  is  drawn  off  from  the  jack-back 
through  the  pipe  h  by  the  three-barrelled  pump,  which  throws  it  up  to  the  coolers 
L  L  L ;  this  pump  being  made  with  different  pipes  and  cocks  of  communication,  to 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  the  brewery  except  that  of  raising  the  cold  water  from  the 
well.  The  coolers,  l  l  l,  are  very  shallow  Tessels,  built  over  one  another  in  several 
stages ;  and  that  part  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  contained  is  built  with  lattice- 
work or  shutter  flaps,  on  all  sides  to  admit  free  currents  of  air.  When  the  wort  is 
sufficiently  cooled  to  be  put  to  the  first  fermentation,  it  is  conducted  in  pipes  from  all 
the  different  coolers  to  the  Urge  fermenting  vessel  or  gyle-tun  m,  which,  with  another 
similar  vessel  behind  it,  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  all  the  beer  of  one  day's 
brewings. 

Whenever  the  first  fermentation  is  concluded,  the  beer  is  drawn  off  from  the  great 
fermenting  vessel  m,  into  the  small  fermenting  casks  or  cleansing  vessels  m,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  number  in  the  brewery.  They  are  placed  four  together,  and  to  each 
four  a  common  spout  is  provided  to  carry  off  the  yeast,  and  conduct  it  into  the  troughs 
Uf  placed  beneath.  In  these  cleansing  vessels  the  beer  remains  till  the  fermentation 
is  completed  ;  and  it  is  then  put  into  the  store-vats,  which  are  casks  or  tuns  of  an 
immense  size,  where  it  is  kept  till  wanted,  and  is  finally  drawn  off  into  barrels,  and 
sent  away  from  the  brewery.  The  store-vats  are  not  represented  in  the  figure :  they 
are  of  a  conical  shape,  and  of  different  dimensions,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
diameter,  and  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  depth.  The  steam  engine,  which 
puts  all  the  machine  in  motion,  is  exhibited  in  its  place  on  the  right  side  of  the  figure. 
On  the  axis  of  the  large  fly-wheel  is  a  bevelled  spur-wheel,  which  turns  another 
similar  wheel  upon  the  end*  of  a  horizontal  shaft,  which  extends  from  the  engine- 
house  to  the  great  horse- wheel,  set  in  motion  by  means  of  a  spur-wheel.  The  horse- 
wheel  drives  all  the  pinions  for  the  mill-stones  b  6,  and  also  the  horizontal  axia 
which  works  the  three-barrelled  pump  k.  The  rollers  a  a  are  turned  by  a  bevel 
wheel  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  axis  of  the  horse-wheel,  which  is  prolonged  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  the  horizontal  shaft  h,  for  the  mashing  engine,  is  driven  by  a  pair  of 
bevel  wheels.  There  is  likewise  a  sack-tackle,  which  is  not  represented.  It  is  a 
machine  for  drawing  up  the  sacks  of  malt  from  the  court-yard  to  the  highest  part  of 
the  building,  whence  the  sacks  are  wheeled  on  a  truck  to  the  malt-loft  ▲,  and  the 
contents  of  the  sacks  are  discharged. 

The  horse-wheel  is  intended  to  be  driven  by  horses  occasionally,  if  the  steam  engine 
should  fail ;  but  these  engines  are  now  brought  to  such  perfection  that  it  is  very 
seldom  any  resource  of  this  kind  is  needed. 

Fig.  266  is  a  representation  of  the  fermenting -house  at  the  brewery  of  Messrs.  Whit- 
bread  and  Company,  Chiswell  Street,  London,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
its  arrangement  in  the  world :  it  was  erected  after  the  plan  of  Mr.  Richardson,  who 
conducts  the  brewing  at  those  works.  The  whole  of /^.  266  is  to  be  considered  as 
devoted  to  the  same  object  as  the  large  vessel  m  and  the  casks  Syjig.  265.  In  fig.  266, 
r  r  is  the  pipe  which  leads  from  the  different  coolers  to  convey  the  wort  to  the  great 
fermenting  vessels  or  squares  h,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  behind  the  other;  // 
represent  a  part  of  the  great  pipe  which  conveys  all  the  water  from  the  well  E^fig,  265, 
up  to  the  water  cistern  F.  This  pipe  is  conducted  purposely  np  the  wall  of  the  fer- 
menting-house,^^.  266,  and  has  a  cock  in  it,  near  r,  to  stop  the  passage.  Just  beneath 
this  passage  a  branch-pipe  p  proceeds,  and  enters  a  large  pipe  f  x,  which  has  the 
former  pipe  r  withinside  of  it.     From  the  end  of  the  pipe  <r,  nearest  to  the  squares  M, 
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another  branch  n  n  proceeds,  and  retnms  to  the  original  pipe/,  with  a  cock  to  regalate 
it  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  make  all,  or  any  part,  of  the  cold  water  flow 
through  the  pipe  x  x,  which  surroonds  the  pipe  r,  formed  only  of  thin  copper,  and 
thus    cool  the   wort    passing 

through  the  pipe  r,  until  it  is         L  ^^  Jbl 

found  by  the  thermometer  to 
have  the  exact  temperature 
which  is  desirable  before  it  is 
put  to  ferment  in  the  great 
square  m.  By  means  of  the 
cocks  at  n  and  p,  the  quantity 
of  cold  water  passing  over  the 
sur&ce  of  the  pipe  r  can  be 
regulated  at  pleasure,  whereby 
the  heat  of  the  wort,  when  it 
enters  into  the  square,  may  be 
adjusted  within  half  a  degree. 
When  the  first  fermentation 
in  the  s<|uares  m  m  is  finished, 
the  beer  is  drawn  off  from  them 
by  pipes  marked  v,  and  con- 
ducted by  its  branches  www, 
to  the  different  rows  of  fer- 
menting-tuns,  marked  n  n, 
which  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  building.  In  the  hollow 
between  every  two  rows  are 
placed  large  troughs,  to  con< 
tain  the  yeast  which  they  throw 
off.  The  figure  shows  that  the 
small  tuns  arc  all  placed  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  bottom  of 
the  great  vessels  m,  so  that  the 
beer  will  flow  int6  them,  and, 
by  hydrostatic  equilibrium,  will 
fill  them  to  the  same  level. 
When  they  ai«  filled,  the  com- 
munication-cock is  shut ;  but, 
as  the  working  off  the  yeast 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  beer 
in  each  vessel,  it  is  necessary 
to  replenish  them  from  time 
to  time.  For  this  purpose,  the 
two  large  vats  o  o  are  filled 
from  the  great  squares  M  m, 
before  any  beer  is  drawn  off 
into  the  small  casks  n,  and  this 
quantity  of  beer  is  reserved  at 
the  higher  level  for  filling  up. 
The  two  vessels  o  o  are,  in 
reality,  situated  between  the 
two  squares  M  m  ;  but  I  have 
been  obliged  to  place  them  thus 
in  the  section,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  seen.  Near  each 
fiUing-up  tun  o  is  a  small  cis- 
tern I  communicating  with  the 
tun  o  bv  a  pipe,  which  is  closed 
b^  a  float-val^pe.  The  small 
cisterns  i  are  always  in  commu- 
nication with  the  pipes  which 
lead  to  the  small  fermenting 
vessels  N;  and  therefore  the 
sur&ce  of  the  beer  in  all  the 
tuns,  and  in  the  cisterns,  will 
always  be  at  the  same  level ; 
and  as  this  level  subsides  by  the  working  off  of  the  yeast  from  the  tuns,  the  float 
sinks  and  opens  the  valve,  so  as  to  admit  a  sufficiency  of  beer  from  the  fiUing-up  tuns 
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o,  to  restore  the  surfaces  of  the  beer  in  all  the  tons,  and  also  in  the  cistern  t,  to  the 
original  leveL  In  order  to  carry  off  the  yeast  which  is  produced  by  the  fermentation  of 
the  beer  in  the  tons  o  o,  a  conical  iron  dish  or  ftinnel  is  made  to  float  upon  the  surface  of 
the  beer  which  they  contain ;  and  fh>m  the  centre  of  this  funnel  a  pipe,  o,  descends,  and 
passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  tun,  being  packed  with  a  collar  of  leather,  so  as  to  be 
water-tight ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  slide  down,  as  the  Bwrface  of  the  beer 
descends  in  the  tun.  The  yeast  flows  over  the  edge  of  this  funnel-shaped  dish,  and  is 
conveyed  down  the  pipe  to  a  trough  beneath. 

Beneath  the  fermenting-hoose  are  large  arched  vaults,  p,  built  with  stone,  and  lined 
with  stucco.  Into  these  the  beer  is  let  down  in  casks  when  sufficiently  fermented,  and 
is  kept  in  store  till  wanted.  These  vaults  are  nsed  at  Mr.  Whitbread's  brewery,  instead 
of  the  great  store-vats  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  and  are  in  some  respects  pre- 
ferable, because  they  preserve  a  great  equality  of  temperature,  being  beneath  the  surfiice 
of  the  earth. 

The  kiln-dried  malt  is  sometimes  ground  between  stones  in  a  common  com  mill,  like 
oatmeal;  but  it  is  more  generally  crushed  between  iron  rollers,  at  least  for  the  purpoee 
of  the  London  brewers. 

The  Crushing  Mill — The  cylinder  malt-mill  is  constructed  as  shown  in^«.  267, 268. 
I  is  the  sloping  trough,  by  which  the  malt  is  let  down  from  its  bin* or  floor  to  the 
^  hopper  ▲  of  the  mill,  whence 

it  is  progressively  shaken  in 
between  the  rollers  b  d.  The 
rollers  are  of  iron,  truly  cylin- 
drical, and  their  ends  rest  in 
bearers  of  hard  brass,  fitted  into 
the  side  frames  of  iron.  A  screw 
E  goes  through  the  upright, 
and  serves  to  force  the  bearer 
of  the  one  roller  towards  that  of 
the  other,  so  as  to  bring  them 
closer  together  when  the  crush- 
ing effect  is  to  be  increased,  o 
is  the  square  end  of  the  axis, 
by  which  one  of  the  rollers 
may  be  turned  either  by  the 
hand  or  by  power;  the  other 
derives  its  rotatory  motion  from  a  pair  of  eoual-toothed  wheels  h,  which  are  fitted  to 
the  other  end  of  the  axes  of  the  rollers,  rf  is  a  catch  which  works  into  the  teeth  of 
a  ratchet-wheel  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  rollers  (not  shown  in  this  view).  The  lever 
c  strikes  the  trough  b  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  and  gives  it  the  shaking  motion  for 
discharging  the  malt  between  the  rollers,  from  the  side  sluice  a.  et,  Jig.  267,  are 
scraper-plates  of  sheet  iron,  the  edges  of  which  press  by  a  weight  against  the  surfaces 
of  the  rollers,  and  keep  them  clean. 

Instead  of  the  cylinders,  some  employ  a  crushing  mill  of  a  conical-grooved  form, 
like  a  coffee  mill  upon  a  large  scale. 

Fig.  269  is  the  screw  by  which  the  ground  or  bruised  malt  is  raised  up,  or  conveyed 
from  one  part  of  the  brewery  to  another,  k  is  an  inclined  box  or  trough,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  axis  of  the  screw  h  is  placed  ;  the  spiral  iron  plate  or  worm,  which  is 
fixed  projecting  fh)m  the  axis,  and  which  forms  the  screw,  is  made  very  nearly  to 
fill  the  inside  of  the  box.  By  this  means,  when  the  screw  is  turned  round  by  the 
wheels  e  f,  or  by  any  other  means,  it  raises  up  the  malt  from  the  box  d,  and  delivers  it 
at  the  spout  o. 

This  screw  is  equally  applicable  for  conveying  the  malthorisontally  in  the  trough  k, 
as  slantingly ;  and  similar  machines  are  employ^  in  various  parts  of  breweries  for  con- 
veying the  malt  wherever  the  situation  of  the  works  require. 

Fig.  270  is  the  mashing^roachine.  a  a  is  the  tun,  made  of  wood  staves  hooped  to- 
gether. In  the  centre  of  it  rises  a  perpendicular  shaft  6,  which  is  turned  slowly  round 
by  means  of  the  bevelled  wheels  tu  hi  the  top.  c  c  are  two  arms  projecting  from 
that  axis,  and  supporting  the  short  vertical  axis  d  of  the  spur-wheel  x,  which  is 
turned  by  the  spur-wheel  w;  so  that,  when  the  central  axis  b  is  made  to  revolve,  it 
will  carry  the  thick  short  axle  d  round  the  tun  in  a  circle.  That  axle  d  is  furnished 
with  a  number  of  arms,  «e,  which  have  blades  placed  obliquely  to  the  plane  of  their 
morion.  When  the  axis  is  turned  round,  these  arms  agitate  the  malt  in  the  tun,  and  give 
it  a  constant  tendency  to  rise  upwards  from  the  bottom. 

The  motion  of  the  axle  d  is  produced  by  a  wheel,  x,  on  the  upper  end  of  it,  which  is 
turned  by  a  wheel,  w,  fastened  on  the  middle  of  the  tube  6,  which  turns  fVeely  round 
upon  its  central  axis.    Upon  a  higher  point  of  the  same  tube  6  is  a  bevel  wheel  o. 
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receiving  motion  from  a  bevel  wheel  q,  fixed  npon  the  end  of  the  homontal  axis  n  n, 
which  gives  motion  to  the  whole  machine.     This  same  axis  has  a  pinion  p  upon 


it,  which  gives  motion  to  the  wheel  r,  fixed  near  the  middle  of  a  horizontal  axle, 
which,  at  its  left  hand  end,  has  a  bevel  pinion  t,  working  the  wheel «,  before  mentioned. 
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By  these  means,  the  rotation  of  the  central  axis  b  will  be  very  slow  compared  with  the 
motion  of  the  axle  d;  for  the  latter  will  make  seventeen  or  eighteen  revolutions  on  its 
own  axis  in  the  same  space  of  time  that  it  will  be  carried  once  round  the  tun  by  the 
motion  of  the  shaft  b.  At  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  mashing,  the  machine  is 
made  to  torn  with  a  slow  motion  ;  but,  after  having  wetted  all  the  malt  by  one  revo- 
lution, it  is  driven  quicker.  For  this  purpose,  the  ascending-shaft  /^,  which  gives 
motion  to  the  machine,  has  two  bevel  wheels,  h  t,  fixed  upon  a  tube,/^,  which  is  fitted 
npon  a  central  shaft    These  wheels  actimte  the  wheels  m  and  o,  upon  the  end  of  the 
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horizontal  shaft  tin;  but  the  distance  between  the  two  wheels  h  and  i  is  snch  that  they 
cannot  be  engaged  both  at  once  with  the  wheels  to  and  o;  but  the  tube  fg^  to  which 
they  are  fixed,  is  capable  of  sliding  up  and  down  on  its  central  axis  sufBciently  to  bring 
either  wheel  h  or  t  into  gear  with  its  corresponding  wheel  o  or  m,  upon  the  horizontal 
shaft ;  and  as  the  diameters  of  n  o  and  i  m  are  of  very  different  proportions,  the  velocity 
of  the  motion  of  the  machine  can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  by  using  one  or  other,  k  and 
k  are  two  levers,  which  are  forked  at  their  extremities,  and  embrace  collars  at  the  ends 
of  the  tube/^.  These  levers  being  united  by  a  rod,  /,  the  handle  k  gives  the  means  of 
moving  the  tube/^,  and  its  wheels  /it,  up  or  down,  to  throw  either  the  one  or  the 
other  wheel  into  gear. 

Figa,  271, 272  represent  the  copper  of  a  London  brewery.  Fig.  271  is  a  vertical  sec- 
tion ;  jig.  272,  a  ground  plan  of  the  fire-grate  and  flue,  upon  a  smaller  scale :  a  is  the  close 
copper  kettle,  having  its  bottom  convex  within;  h  is  the  open  pan  placed  upon  its  top. 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  copper,  a  wide  tube,  c,  ascends;  to  carry  off  the  steam  gene- 
rated during  the  ebullition  of  Uie  wort,  which  is  conducted  through  four  downwards- 
slanting  tubes,  dd  (two  only  are  visible  in  this  section),  into  the  liquor  of  the  pan  6,  in 
order  to  warm  its  contents.  A  vertical  iron  shaft  or  spindle,  e,  passes  down  through  the 
tube  c,  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  copper,  and  is  there  mounted  with  an  iron  arm,  called 
a  rouser^  which  carries  round  a  chain  hung  in  loops,  to  prevent  the  hops  from  adhering  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Three  bent  stays,/,  are  stretched  across  the  interior,  to  support 
the  shaft  by  a  collet  at  their  middle  junction.    The  shaft  carries  at  its  upper  end  a  bevel 


wheel,  ^,  working  into  a  bevel  pinion  upon  the  axis  A,  which  may  be  turned  either  by 
power  or  by  hand.  The  rouser  shaft  may  be  lifted  by  means  of  the  chain  t,  which,  going 
oyer  two  pulleys,  has  its  end  passed  round  the  wheel  and  axle  A,  and  is  turned  by  a 
winch :   /  is  a  tube  for  conveying  the  waste  steam  into  the  chimney  m. 

The  heat  is  applied  as  follows  :  —  For  heating  the  colossal  coppers  of  the  London 
breweries,  two  separate  fires  are  required,  which  are  separated  by  a  narrow  wall  of 
brickwork,  n.fgs.  271,  272.  The  dotted  circle  a'  a\  indicates  the  largest  circumft?- 
rence  of  the  copper,  and  b'  It'  its  bottom  ;  o  o  are  the  grates  upon  which  the  coals  are 
thrown,  not  through  folding  doors  (as  of  old),  but  through  a  short  slanting  iron  hopper, 
shown  at /I,  Jig.  27 1 y  built  in  the  wall,  and  kept  constantly  filled  with  the  fuel,  in  order 
to  exclude  the  air.     Thus  the  low  stratum  of  coals  gete  ignited  before  it  reaches  the 
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grate.  Above  the  hopper  p,  a  narrow  channel  is  provided  for  the  admission  of  at- 
mospherical air,  in  such  quantity  merely  as  may  be  requisite  to  complete  the  com- 
bustion of  the  smoke  of  the  coals.  Behind  each  grate  there  is  a  fire  bridge,  r,  which 
reflects  the  flame  upwards,  and  causes  it  to  play  upon  the  bottom  of  the  copper.  The 
burnt  air  then  passes  round  the  copper  in  a  semicircular  flue,  s  s,  from  which  it  flows 
off  into  the  chimney  m,  on  whose  under  end  a  sliding  damper-plate,  t,  is  placed,  for  tem- 
pering the  draught  When  cold  air  is  admitted  at  this  orifice,  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel  is  immediately  checked  There  is,  besides,  another  slide-plate  at  the  entrance  of 
the  slantmg  flue  into  the  vertical  chimney,  for  regulating  the  play  of  the  flame  under 
and  around  the  copper.  If  the  plate  t  be  opened,  and  the  other  plate  shut,  the  power 
of  the  fire  is  suspended,  as  it  ought  to  be,  at  the  time  of  emptying  the  copper.  Imme- 
diately over  the  grate  is  a  brick  arch,  «,  to  protect  the  front  edge  of  the  copper  from 
the  first  impulsion  of  the  flame.  The  chimney  is  supported  upon  iron  pillars,  vv;  w 
is  a  cavity  closed  with  a  slide-plate,  through  which  the  ashes  may  be  taken  out  from 
behind,  by  means  of  a  long  iron  hook. 

Having  thus  given  the  general  plan  and  requisites  for  a  brewery  on  a  large  scale, 
we  need  scarcely  say  those  arrangements  will  vary  in  every  establishment,  according 
to  the  requirements  and  facilities  of  the  locality,  and  the  various  modes  of  operation. 

The  first  necessity  is  a  plentiftil  supply  of  pure  water,  which  it  should  be  the  chief 
aim  in  all  arrangements  to  render  available  at  the  least  labour  and  cost,  as  on  its 
proper  and  judicious  application  greatly  depends  the  regulation  of  the  temperature  in 
the  various  operations ;  and  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  every  part  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

The  fermenting  rooms  and  the  store  cellars  should  be  placed  below  the  ground  level, 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  a  low  and  equable  temperature ;  and  for  this  purpose  also 
the  double  stone  fermenting  square  is  highly  esteemed.  It  consists  of  an  inner  cubical 
vessel,  containing  from  15  to  30  barrels;  each  side  formed  by  one  slab  of  fine  slate. 
This  is  placed  in  an  exterior  square  or  shell  of  inferior  stone,  leaving  a  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  squares,  which  can  be  filled  with  hot  or  cold  water  at  pleasure. 
The  inner  or  fermenting  square  has  a  man-hole,  with  a  raised  rim,  in  the  slab  form- 
ing the  top,  on  which  also  are  raised  four  other  fine  slate  slabs,  which  form  a  cistern 
for  the  expansion  and  overflow  of  the  beer  and  yeast  during  the  progress  of  the  fer- 
mentation, and  from  which  the  yeast  is  readily  removed  at  its  close. 

The  processes  of  brewing  may  be  classed  under  three  heads — the  mashing,  the 
boiling,  and  the  fermentation. 

For  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  brewer  in  the  conduct  of  these  opera- 
tions, we  refer  to  the  article  Beer,  where  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  entire  series  depends  greatly  on  the  regulation  of  the  temperature,  the  duration, 
and  the  proper  management  of  the  initial  process  of  mashing. 

With  regard  to  temperature,  the  brewer  must  not  only  regulate  the  heat  of  the  water 
for  the  first  mash  by  the  colour,  age,  and  quality  of  the  malt,  whether  pale,  amber,  or 
brown,  but  he  should  also  mark  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  as  influencing  that 
of  the  malt,  and  the  absorption  of  the  heat  by  the  utensils  employed  ;  remarking  that 
well-mellowed  and  brown  malt  will  bear  a  higher  mashing  heat  than  pale  or  newly- 
dried,  and  that  the  best  results  are  produced  when  the  mash  can  be  maintained  at  an 
equable  temperature,  from  160^  to  165°. 

The  duration  of  the  mash  mast  also  have  reference  to  the  required  quality  of  the 
beer,  whether  intended  for  keeping  some  time  in  store,  or  for  present  use,  as  influ- 
encing the  relative  proportions  of  dextrine  and  sugar.  The  following  Table,  by 
Levesque,  will  exemplify  the  foregoing  remarks. 

The  first  column  gives  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  mashing. 

The  second  column  shows  the  heat  of  the  water,  the  quantity  used,  and  the  resulting 
heat  of  the  mash — noting,  that  if  the  water  has  been  let  into  the  mash-tun  at  the 
boiling  point,  and  allowed  to  cool  down,  or  the  vessel  has  been  thoroughly  warmed 
before  the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  heat  may  be  taken  several  degrees 
lower. 

The  third  column  shows  the  time  for  the  standing  of  the  mash ;  but  this  will  be 
modified,  as  before  stated,  by  the  quality  of  the  extract  required. 

The  bulk  of  the  materials  used  must  also  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  tempe- 
rature, as  a  large  body  of  malt  will  attain  the  required  temperature  with  a  mashing 
heat  lower  than  a  small  quantity;  the  powers  of  chemical  action  and  condensation  of 
heat  being  increased  with  increase  of  volume. 

Donovan,  speaking  of  the  temperature  to  be  employed  in  mashing,  lays  down  the 
following  as  a  general  rule : — For  well  dried  pale  malt  the  heat  of  the  first  mashing 
liquor  may  be,  bat  should  never  exceed,  170° ;  the  heat  of  the  second  may  be  180°; 
and,  for  a  third,  the  heat  mfy  be,  but  need  never  exceed,  185°. 

The  quantity  of  water,  termed  liquor,  to  be  employed  for  mashing,  depends  upon 
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the  greater  or  less  strength  to  be  given  to  the  beer,  bat,  in  all  cases,  from  one  baird 
and  a  half  to  one  barrel  and  three  firkins  is  sufficient  for  the  first  stiff  mashing,  but 
more  liquor  may  be  added  after  the  malt  is  thoroughly  -wetted. 

The  grains  of  the  crushed  malt,  after  the  wort  is  drawn  off,  retain  from  82  to  40 
gallons  of  water  for  every  quarter  of  malt«  A  farther  amount  must  be  allowed  for 
the  loss  by  evaporation  in  the  boiling  and  cooling,  and  the  waste  in  fermentation,  so 
that  the  amount  of  liquor  required  for  the  mashing  will,  in  some  instances,  be  doable 
that  of  the  finished  beer,  but  in  general  the  total  amount  will  be  reduced  about  one> 
third  during  the  various  processes. 

Table  of  Mashing  Temperatures, 
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The  following  example  will  give  an  idea  of  the  proportions  for  an  ordinary  qoalitj 
of  beer. 

Suppose  13  imperial  quarters  of  the  best  pale  malt  be  taken  to  make  IftOO  gallons 
of  beer,  the  waste  may  be  calculated  at  near  900  gallons,  or  2400  gallons  of  -water 
will  be  required  in  mashing. 

As  soon  as  the  water  in  the  copper  has  attained  the  heat  of  145^  in  summer,  or 
167^  in  winter,  600  gallons  of  it  are  to  be  run  off  into  the  mash-tun  (which  has  pre- 
viously been  well  cleansed  or  scalded  out  with  boiling  water),  and  the  malt  gradnally 
but  rapidly  thrown  in  and  well  intermixed,  so  that  it  may  be  uniformly  moistened, 
and  that  no  lumps  remain.  After  continuing  the  agitation  for  about  half  an  hour, 
more  liquor,  to  the  amount  of  450  gallons,  at  a  temperature  of  190^,  may  be  carefnllj 
and  gradually  introduced,  (it  is  an  advantage  if  this  can  be  done  by  a  pipe  inserted 
under  the  fahse  bottom  of  the  mash-tun,)  the  agitation  being  continued  till  the  whole 
assumes  an  equally  fluid  state,  taking  care  also  to  allow  as  small  a  loss  of  temperature 
as  possible  during  the  operation,  the  resulting  temperature  of  the  mass  being  not  lesf 
than  143°,  or  more  than  148°. 

The  mash  is  then  covered  close,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  an  hour,  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  after  which  the  tap  of  the  mash-tun  is  gradually  opened,  and  if  the 
wort  that  first  flows  is  turbid,  it  should  be  carefully  returned  into  the  ton  until  it 
runs  perfectly  limpid  and  clear.  The  amount  of  this  first  wort  will  be  about  675 
gallons. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water,  at  a  temperature  from  180°  to  185°,  may 
now  be  introduced,  and  the  mashing  operation  repeated  and  continued  until  the  mass 
becomes  uniformly  fluid  as  before,  the  temperature  being  ft-om  160°  to  170°.  It  is 
then  again  covered  and  allowed  to  rest  for  an  hour,  and  the  wort  of  the  first  mash 
having  been  quickly  transferred  from  the  underback  to  the  copper,  and  brought  to  a 
state  of  ebullition,  die  wort  of  the  second  mash  is  drawn  off  with  similar  precantion, 
and  added  to  it  A  third  quantity  of  water,  about  600  gallons,  at  a  temperature  of 
185°  or  190°,  should  now  be  run  through  the  goods  in  tibe  mash-tun  by  the  sparg- 
ing process,  or  any  means  that  will  allow  the  hot  liquor  to  percolate  through  the 
grains,  displacing  and  carrying  down  the  heavier  and  more  valuable  products  of  the 
nrst  two  mashings.     The  wort  is  now  boiled  with  the  hops  from  one  to  two  hours. 

The  object  of  boiling  the  wort  is  not  merely  evaporation  and  concentration,  bat 
extraction,  coagulation,  and,  fiuaily,  combination  with  the  hops;  purposes  which  are 
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better  accomplished  in  a  deep  confined  copper,  by  a  moderate  beat,  than  in  an  open 
shallow  pan  with  a  quick  fire.  The  copper,  being  encased  above  in  brickwork,  retains 
its  digesting  temperature  much  longer  than  the  pan  could  do.  The  waste  steam  of 
the  close  kettle,  moreover,  can  be  economically  employed  in  communicating  heat  to 
water  or  weak  worts;  whereas  the  exhalations  from  an  open  pan  would  prove  a 
nuisance,  and  would  need  to  be  carried  off  by  a  hood.  The  boiling  has  a  four-fold 
effect :  1,  it  concentrates  the  wort ;  2,  during  the  earlier  sta^  of  heating,  it  converts 
the  starch  into  sugar,  dextrine,  and  gum,  by  means  of  the  diastase;  3,  it  extracts  the 
substance  of  the  hops  diffused  through  the  wort;  4,  it  coagulates  the  albuminoos 
matter  present  in  the  grain,  or  precipitates  it  by  means  of  the  tannin  of  the  hops. 

The  degree  of  evaporation  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  wort  and  the  quality 
of  the  beer.  Strong  ale  and  stout,  for  keeping,  require  more  boiling  than  ordinary 
porter  or  table-beer  brewed  for  immediate  use.  The  proportion  of  the  water  carried 
off  by  evaporation  is  usually  from  a  seventh  to  a  sixth  of  the  volume.  The  hops  are 
introduced  at  the  commencement  of  the  process.  They  serve  to  give  the  beer  not 
only  a  bitter  aromatic  taste,  but  also  a  keeping  quality,  or  they  counteract  its  natural 
tendency  to  become  sour — an  effect  partly  due  to  the  precipitation  of  the  albumen  and 
starch,  by  their  resinous  and  tanning  constituents,  and  partly  to  the  antifermentable 
properties  of  their  Inpuline,  bitter  principle,  ethereous  oil,  and  resin.  In  these  re- 
spects, there  is  none  of  the  bitter  plants  which  can  be  substituted  for  hops  with  ad- 
vantage For  strong  beer,  powerful  fresh  hops  should  be  selected ;  for  weaker  beer 
an  older  and  weaker  article  will  suflice. 

The  stronger  the  hops  are,  the  longer  time  they  require  for  extraction  of  their 
virtues ;  for  strong  hops,  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours'  boiling  may  be  proper;  for 
a  weaker  sort,  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  may  be  sufficient;  but  it  is  never  advisable  to 
push  this  process  too  far,  lest  a  disagreeable  bitterness,  without  aroma,  be  imparted  to 
the  beer.  In  some  breweries,  it  is  the  practice  to  boil  the  hops  with  a  part  of  the 
wort,  and  to  filter  the  decoction  through  a  drainer,  called  the  jack  hop-back.  The 
proportion  of  hops  to  malt  is  very  various ;  bot,  in  general,  fh>m  1  j^  lbs.  to  1^  lbs.  of 
the  former  are  taken  for  100  lbs.  of  the  latter  in  making  good  table-beer.  For  porter 
and  strong  ale,  2  lbs.  of  hops  are  used,  or  even  more ;  for  instance,  from  S  lbs.  to  2^  lbs. 
of  hops  to  a  bushel  of  malt,  if  the  beer  be  destined  for  the  consumption  of  India. 

During  the  boiling  of  the  two  ingredients,  much  coagulated  albuminous  matter  in 
various  states  of  combination,  makes  its  appearance  in. die  liquid,  constituting  what  is 
called  the  breaking  or  curdling  of  the  wort,  when  numerous  minute  flocks  are  seen 
floating  in  it  The  resinous,  bitter,  and  oily-ethereous  principles  of  the  hops  combine 
with  the  sugar  and  gum,  or  dextrine  of  the  wort ;  but  for  this  effect  they  require  time 
and  heat ;  showing  that  the  boil  is  not  a  process  of  mere  evaporation,  but  one  dT 
chemical  reaction.  A  yellowish-green  pellicle  of  hop-oil  and  resin  appears  upon  the 
surface  of  the  boiling  wort,  in  a  somewhat  fVothy  form :  when  this  disappears,  the 
boiling  is  presumed  to  be  completed,  and  the  beer  is  strained  off  into  the  cooler.  The 
residuary  hops  may  be  pressed  and  used  for  an  inferior  quality  of  beer;  or  they  may 
be  boiled  with  f^h  wort,  and  be  added  to  the  next  brewing  charge. 

After  being  strained  from  the  hops,  by  passing  through  the  false  bottom  of  the 
hop-jack  and  allowed  to  rest  on  the  coolers  a  sufficient  time  to  deposit  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  flocks  separated  in  the  boiling,  the  cooling  process  is  rapidly  completed 
by  the  action  of  the  Refrigerator  {which  see). 

The  wort  is  then  ready  for  the  inoculation  of  the  yeast  and  the  commencement  of 
the  fermentative  process,  which  completes  the  finished  beer.  See  the  articles  Bebr 
and  Fermentation. — R.  W.  H. 

llie  following  statistical  statement  will  represent  the  present  state  of  the  trade : — 

Between  October,  1855,  and  October,  1856,  there  were,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
2453  brewers,  and  91,484  victuallers,  39,555  persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises,  and  2742,  licensed  to  sell  beer,  not  so  to  be  drunk;  25,143  victuallers 
brewed,  what  is  not  inaptly  called,  **  their  own  beer,"  and  of  these  11,999  were  al- 
lowed to  sell  it  for  consumption  on  the  premises;  23,585,140  bushels  of  malt  were 
consumed  by  brewers,  7,164,561  by  victuallers,  2,902,318  by  persons  licensed  to  sell 
beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  and  293,588  by  persons  not  so  licensed.  Between 
October,  1856,  and  October,  1857,  there  were  2416  brewers,  9?,065  victuallers, 
39,789  persons  licensed  to  sell  beer  to  9e  drunk  on  the  premises,  and  2765  not  so 
licensed;  25,026  victuallers  ** brewed  their  own  beer." 

BREZILIN  and  BREZILEIN.  According  to  M.  Preisser,  the  colouring  matter 
of  Brazil  wood  {Brezihn\  is  an  oxide  of  a  base  BrezUein,  which  has  no  colour. 

BRICK.  {Brigue,  Fr. ;  Backtteine,  Ziegelateine,  Ger.)  A  solid  rectanguhir  mass  of 
baked  clay,  employed  for  building  purposes.  Brickmaking  is  exceedingly  ancient ; 
the  tower  of  Babel  was  built  with  bricks,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  and  also 
the  city  of  Babylon.    Over  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  the  sites  of  the  other  great 
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cities  of  the  ancient  monarchies,  yre  still  discover  bricks  of  various  kinds.  Some  are 
merely  sun-dried  masses  of  clay ;  others  are  well  burnt ;  and  others,  again,  are 
covered  -with  a  vitreous  glaze.  The  Egyptians  were  great  brick -makers,  and  the 
Romans  were  celebrated  for- their  bricks  and  tiles,  many  of  which  are  most  ingeni- 
ously  manufactured.  In  England,  bricks  do  not  appear  to  have  been  generalij  used 
until  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  That  portion  of  Lambeth  Palace  known  as 
the  Lollards'  Tower  was  built  in  1454,  and  is  the  most  ancient  existing  brick  build- 
ing in  London.  The  older  portion  of  Hampton  Court,  was  built  in  1514.  These 
two  buildings  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  examples  of  our  English 
brick  manufacture. 

The  natural  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  called  loam,  as  well  as  marl,  which  consists 
of  lime  and  clay  with  little  or  no  sand,  are  the  materials  usually  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks. 

There  are  few  places  in  this  country  which  do  not  possess  alumina  in  combination 
with  silica  and  other  earthy  matters,  forming  a  clay  from  which  bricks  can  be  manu- 
factured. That  most  generally  worked  is  found  on  or  near  the  surface  in  a  plastic 
state.  Others  are  hard  marls  on  the  coal  measure,  new  red  sandstone,  and  blue  lias 
formations.  It  is  from  these  marls  that  the  blue  bricks  of  Staffordshire  and  the  fire 
bricks  of  Stourbridge  are  made.  Marl  has  a  g^reater  resemblance  to  stone  and  rock, 
and  varies  much  in  colour ;  blue,  red,  yellow,  &c.  From  the  greatly  different  and 
varying  character  of  the  raw  material,  there  is  an  equal  difference  in  the  principle  of 
preparation  for  making  it  into  brick ;  while  one  merely  requires  to  be  turned  over  by 
hand,  and  to  have  sufficient  water  worked  in  to  make  it  subservient  to  manual  labour, 
the  fire-clays  and  marls  must  be  ground  down  to  dust,  and  worked  by  powerful  ma- 
chinery, before  they  can  be  brought  into  even  a  plastic  state.  Now  these  various  clays 
also  shrink  iu  drying  and  burning  from  1  to  15  per  cent,  or  more.  This  contraction 
varies  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  alumina  over  silica,  but  by  adding  sand,  loam,  or 
chalk,  or  (as  is  done  by  the  London  brick-makers),  by  using  ashes  or  breeze — as  it  is 
technically  called — ^this  can'  be  corrected.  All  clays  burning  red  contain  oxides  of 
iron,  and  those  having  from  8  to  10  per  cent  burn  of  a  blue,  or  almost  a  black  colour. 
The  bricks  are  exposed  in  the  kilns  to  great  heat,  and  whenthe  body  is  a  fire-clay,  the 
iron,  melting  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  bricks,  gives  the 
outer  surface  of  them  a  complete  metallic  coating.  Bricks  cf  this  description  are 
common  in  Staffordshire,  and,  when  made  with  good  machinery  (that  is,  the  day 
being  ver^  finely  ground),  are  superior  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  particularly  for  docks, 
canal  or  river  locks,  railway-bridges,  and  viaducts.  In  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  and 
many  other  towns,  these  blue  bricks  are  commonly  employed  for  paving  purposes. 
Other  clays  contain  lime  and  no  iron  ;  these  burn  white,  and  take  less  heat  than  auj 
other  to  bum  hard  enough  for  the  use  of  the  builder,  the  lime  acting  as  a  flux  on  the 
silica.  Many  clays  contain  iron  and  lime,  with  the  lime  in  excess,  when  the  bricks 
are  of  a  light  dun  colour,  or  white,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  that  earth  present ; 
if  magnesia,  they  have  a  brown  colour.  If  iron  is  in  excess,  they  bum  from  a  pale 
red  to  the  colour  of  cast  iron,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  metal. 

There  are  three  classes  of  brick  earths  : — 

Ist  Plastic  clay,  composed  of  alumina  and  silica,  in  different  proportions,  and  con- 
taining a  small  per-centage  of  other  salts,  as  of  iron,  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia. 

2nd.  Loams,  or  sandy  clays. 

3rd.  Marls,  of  which  there  are  also  three  kinds ;  clayey,  sandy,  and  calcareous, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  the  earth  of  which  they  are  competed,  viz.,  alumina, 
silica,  and  lime. 

Alumina  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  aluminium,  and  it  is  this  substance  which  gives 
tenacity  or  plasticity  to  the  clay-earth,  having  a  strong  affinity  for  water.  It  is  owing  to 
excess  of  alumina  that  many  clays  contract  too  much  in  drying,  and  often  crack  on 
exposure  to  wind  or  sun.  By  the  addition  of  sand,  this  clay  would  make  a  better 
article  than  we  often  see  produced  from  it  Clays  contain  magnesia  and  other  earthy 
matters,  but  these  vary  with  the  stratum  or  rock  from  which  they  are  composed.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  the  composition  of  these  earths  correctly,  for  none  are 
exactly  similar ;  but  the  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  a  good  brick  earth,  silica,  Uiree-fiflhs ;  alumina,  one-fifth ;  iron,  lime,  magnesia, 
manganese,  soda,  and  potash  forming  the  otlier  one-fifth. 

The  clay,  when  first  raised  from  the  mine  or  bed,  is,  in  very  rare  instances,  in  a 
a  state  to  allow  of  its  being  at  once  tempered  and  moulded.  The  material  from 
which  fire-bricks  are  manufactured  has  the  appearance  of  ironstone  and  blue  lias 
limestone,  and  some  of  it  is  remarkably  hard,  so  that  in  this  and  many  other  instances 
in  order  to  manu&cture  a  good  article,  it  is  necessary  to  grind  this  material  down 
into  particles  as  fine  as  possible. 

Large  quantities  of  bricks  are  made  from  the  surface  marls  of  the  new  red  sand* 
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stone  and  bine  lias  formations.'  These  also  require  thorough  grinding,  bat  flrom  their 
softer  nature  it  can  be  effected  by  less  powerful  machinery. — Chamberlain, 

Recently,  some  very  valuable  fire-bricks  have  been  made  fh>m  the  refuse  of  the 
China  Clay  Works  of  Devonshire.  The  quartz  and  mica  left  after  the  Kaolin  has 
been  washed  out  are  united  with  a  small  portion  of  inferior  clay,  and  made  into  bricks. 
These  are  found  to  resist  heat  well,  and  are  largely  employed  in  the  construction  of 
metallurgical  works.    See  Clat. 

The  general  process  of  brick  making  consists  in  digging  up  the  clay  in  autumn; 
exposing  it,  during  the  whole  winter,  to  the  frost  and  the  action  of  the  air,  turning  it 
repeatedly,  and  working  it  with  the  spade  ;  breaking  down  the  clay  lumps  in  spring, 
throwing  them  into  shallow  pits,  to  be  watered  aod  soaked  for  several  days.  The 
next  step  is  to  temper  the  clay,  which  is  generally  done  by  the  treading  of  men  or 
oxen.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  however,  this  process  is  performed  in  a 
horse-mill.  The  kneading  of  the  clay  is,  in  fact,  the  most  laborious  but  indispensable 
part  of  the  whole  business  ;  and  that  on  which,  in  a  great  measure,  the  quality  of  the 
bricks  depends.  All  the  stones,  particularly  the  ferruginous,  calcareous,  and  pyritous 
kinds,  should  be  removed,  and  the  clay  worked  into  a  homogeneous  paste  with  as  little 
water  as  possible. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Simms,  C.  £.,  communicated  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in 
April  and  May,  1843,  an  account  of  the  process  of  brick -making  for  the  Dover 
railway.  The  plan  adopted  is  called  slop-moulding,  because  the  mould  Ib  dipped  into 
water  before  receiving  the  clay,  instead  of  being  sanded  as  in  making  sand-stock 
bricks.  The  workman  throws  the  proper  lump  of  clay  with  some  force  mto  the 
mould,  presses  it  down  with  his  hands  to  fill  the  cavities,  and  then  strikes  off  the 
surplus  clay  with  a  stick.  An  attendant  boy,  who  has  previously  placed  another 
mould  in  a  water  trough  by  the  side  of  the  moulding  table,  takes  the  mould  just  filled, 
and  carries  it  to  the  floor,  where  he  careftilly  drops  the  brick  from  the  mould,  on  its 
fiat  side,  and  leaves  it  to  dry  ;  by  the  time  he  has  returned  to  the  moulding  table,  and 
deposited  the  empty  mould  in  the  water  trough,  the  brickmaker  will  have  filled  the 
other  mould  for  the  boy  to  convey  to  the  floor,  where  they  are  allowed  to  dry,  and 
are  then  stacked  in  readiness  for  being  burned  in  clamps  or  kilns.  The  average 
product  is  shown  in  the  followmg  Table  : 


Area  of  Land. 

Duration  of  Season. 

Produce  per  Week. 

Produce  per  Season. 

Rooda.      Perches. 

Weeks. 

Bricks. 

Bricks. 

1  temperer  - 
1  wheeler     - 

2            141 

22 

16,100 

354,200 

1  carrier  boy 

1  picker  boy  ^ 

It  appears  that  while  the  produce  in  sand-stock  bricks  is  to  that  of  slop-bricks,  in 
the  same  time,  as  30  to  16,  the  amount  of  labour  is  as  7  to  4 ;  while  the  quantity  of 
land,  and  the  cost  of  labour  per  thousand,  are  nearly  the  same  in  both  processes.  The 
quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  the  kiln  was  at  the  rate  of  10  cwt.  8lbs.  per  1000 
bricks.  The  cost  of  the  bricks  was  2/.  Is.  6d,  per  thousand.  The  slop-made  bricks 
are  fully  1  pound  heavier  than  the  sand-stock.  Mr.  Bennet  states  that  at  his 
brick-field  at  Cowley,  the  average  number  of  sand-stock  bricks  moulded  per  day 
was  32,000 ;  but  that  frequently  so  many  as  37,000,  or  even  50,000,  were  formed. 
The  total  amount  in  the  shrinkage  of  his  bricks  was  U  of  an  inch  upon  10  inches  in 
length  ;  but  this  differed  with  the  different  clays.  Mr.  Simms  objects  to  the  use  of 
machinery  in  brick-making,  because  it  causes  economy  only  in  the  moulding,  which 
constitutes  no  more  than  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  expense. 

The  principal  machines  which  have  been  worked  for  this  purpose  are  three — 1st, 
the  png-mill  ;  2nd,  the  wash-mill ;  3rd,  the  rolling-miUL 

The  pug-mill  is  a  cylinder,  sometimes  conical,  generally  worked  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, with  the  large  end  up.  Down  the  centre  of  this  is  a  strong  revolving  vertical 
shaft,  on  which  are  hung  horizontal  knives,  inclined  at  such  an  angle  as  to  form  por- 
tions of  a  screw,  that  is,  the  knives  follow  each  other  at  an  angle  forming  a  series  of 
coils  round  this  shaft.  The  bottom  knives  are  larger,  and  vary  in  form,  to  throw  off 
the  clay,  in  some  mills  vertically,  in  others  horizontally.  Some  have  on  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  one  coil  of  a  screw,  which  throws  the  chiy  off  more  powerfully  where  it 
is  wished  to  give  pressure. 

The  action  of  this  mill  is  to  cut  the  clay  with  the  knives  during  their  revolution, 
and  so  work  and  mix  it,  that  on  its  escape  it  may  be  one  homogeneous  mass,  without 
any  lamps  of  hard  untempered  clay ;  the  clay  being  thoroughly  amalgamated,  and  in 
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the  toughest  state  in  which  it  can  be  got  by  tempering.  This  mill  is  an  exeellent 
contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  clay,  in  combination  with  rollers ;  but 
if  only  one  mill  is  worked,  it  is  not  generally  adopted,  for,  although  it  tempers, 
mixes,  and  toughens,  it  does  not  extract  stones,  crush  up  hard  substances,  or 
free  the  clay  from  all  matters  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  ware  when  ready  for 
market  This  mill  can  be  worked  by  either  steam,  water,  or  horse-power ;  but 
it  takes  much  power  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  work  which  it  performs. 
If  a  brick  is  made  with  clay  that  has  passed  the  pug-mill,  and  contains  stones, 
or  marl  not  acted  on  by  weather,  or  lime-shells  (a  material  very  common  in  clays), 
or  any  other  extraneous  matter  iigurious  to  the  brick,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
action  of  this  mill  that  it  is  not  removed  or  reduced.  The  result  is  this,  the  bricks 
being  when  moulded  in  a  very  soft  state  of  tempered  material,  or  mud,  considerably 
contract  in  drying,  but  the  stones  or  hard  substances  not  contracting,  cause  the  clay 
to  crack ;  and  even  if  they  should  not  be  sufficiently  large  to  do  this  in  drying,  during 
the  firing  of  the  bricks  there  is  a  still  further  contraction  of  the  clay,  and  an  expan- 
sion of  the  stone  from  the  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  the  result  is  generally  a 
faulty  or  broken  brick,  and  on  being  drawn  from  the  kilns,  the  bricks  are  found  to  be 
imperfect. 

The  earth,  being  sufficiently  kneaded,  is  .brought  to  the  bench  of  the  moulder,  who 
works  the  clay  into  a  mould  made  of  wood  or  iron,  and  strikes  off  the  superfluoos 
matter.  The  bricks  are  next  delivered  from  the  mould,  and  ranged  on  the  ground  ; 
and  when  they  have  acquired  sufficient  firmness  to  bear  handling,  they  are  dressed 
with  a  knife,  and  staked  or  built  up  in  long  dwarf  walls,  thatched  over,  and  left  to 
dry.     An  able  workman  will  make,  b^  hand,  5000  bricks  in  a  day. 

The  different  kinds  of  bricks  made  m  England  are  principally  place  brickt^  grey  and 
red  stocks,  marl  facing  bricks^  tokd.  cutting  bricks.  The  place  bricks  and  stocks  are  used 
in  common  walling.  The  marls  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  used 
in  the  outside  of  buildings,  they  are  very  beautiful  bricks,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
hard,  and  well  burnt,  and,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  the  stocks.  The  finest  kind 
of  marl  and  red  bricks,  called  cutting  bricks,  are  used  in  the  arches  over  windows 
and  doors,  being  rubbed  to  a  centre,  and  gauged  to  a  height 

Bricks,  in  this  country,  are  generally  baked  either  in  a  clamp  or  in  a  kiln.  The 
latter  is  the  preferable  method,  as  less  waste  arises,  less  fuel  is  consumed,  and  the 
bricks  are  sooner  burnt  The  kiln  is  usually  13  feet  long,  by  10}  feet  wide,  and  about 
12  feet  in  height  The  walls  are  one  foot  two  inches  thick,  carried  up  a  little  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  inclined  towards  each  other  at  the  top.  The  bricks  are  placed  on 
fiat  arches,  having  holes  left  in  them  resembling  lattice-work;  the  kiln  is  then 
covered  with  pieces  of  tiles  and  bricks,  and  some  wood  put  in,  to  dry  them  with  a 
gentle  fire. 

This 'continues  two  or  three  days  before  they  are  ready  for  burning,  which  is  known 
by  the  smoke  turning  from  a  darkish  colour  to  semi-transparency.  The  mouth  or  mouths 
of  the  kiln  are  now  (^mmed  up  with  a  ^AtiiZo^,  which  consists  of  pieces  of  bricks  piled  one 
upon  another,  and  closed  with  wet  brick  earth,  leaving  above  it  just  room  sufficient 
to  receive  a  fiigot  The  fagots  are  made  of  furze,  heath,  brake,  fern,  &c,  and  the 
kiln  is  supplied  with  these  until  its  arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  the  top; 
upon  which  the  fire  is  slackened  for  an  hour,  and  the  kiln  allowed  gradually  to  oooL 
This  heating  and  cooling  is  repeated  until  the  bricks  are  thoroughly  burnt  which  is 
generally  done  in  48  hours.    One  of  these  kilns  will  hold  about  20,000  bricks. 

Clamps  are  also  in  common  use.  They  are  made  of  the  bricks  themselves,  and 
generally  of  an  oblong  form.  The  foundation  is  laid  with  place  brick,  or  the  driest 
of  those  just  made,  and  then  the  bricks  to  be  burnt  are  built  up,  tier  upon  tier,  as 
high  as  ^e  clamp  is  meant  to  be,  with  two  or  three  inches  of  breeze  or  cinders 
strewed  between  each  layer  of  bricks,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of 
breeze.  The  fire-place  is  perpendicidar,  about  three  feet  high,  and  generally  placed 
at  the  west  end ;  and  the  fines  are  formed  by  gathering  or  arching  the  bricks  over,  so 
as  to  leave  a  space  between  each  of  nearly  a  brick  wide.  The  fines  run  straight 
through  the  clamp,  and  are  filled  with  wood,  coals,  and  breese,  pressed  closely  to- 
gether. If  the  bricks  are  to  be  burnt  off  quickly,  which  may  be  done  in  20  or  SO 
days,  according  as  the  weather  may  suit,  the  flues  should  be  only  at  about  six  feet 
distance ;  but  if  there  be  no  immediate  hurry,  they  may  be  placed  nine  feet  asunder, 
and  the  clamp  left  to  bum  off  slowly. 

The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  H.  Chamberlain,  on  the  drying  of  bricks,  have  an 
especial  value  from  the  great  experience  of  that  gentleman,  and  his  careful  observa- 
tion of  all  the  conditions  upon  which  the  preparation  of  a  good  brick  depends. 

"  The  drying  of  bricks  ready  for  burning  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  requires 
more  attention  than  it  generally  receives.  From  hand -made  bricks  we  have  to  evapo- 
rate some  25  per  cent  of  water  before  it  is  safe  to  burn  them.    In  a  work  reqoiring 
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the  make  of  20,000  bricks  per  day,  we  have  to  evaporate  more  than  80  tons  of  water 
every  24  hoars.  Hand-made  bricks  lose  in  drying  about  ooe-founh  of  their  weight,  and 
in  drying  and  burning  about  one-third.  The  average  of  machine  bricks — those  made 
of  the  stiff  plastic  clay — do  not  lose  more  than  half  the  above  amount  from  evaporation, 
and  are,  therefore,  of  much  greater  specific  gravity  than  hand-made  ones. 

"  The  artificial  drying  of  bricks  is  carried  on  throughout  the  year  uninterruptedly  in 
sheds  having  the  floor  heated  by  fires ;  but  this  can  only  be  effected  in  districts  where 
coal  is  cheap.  The  fioors  of  these  sheds  are  a  series  of  tunnels  or  flues  running 
through  the  shed  longitudinally.  At  tiie  lower  end  is  a  pit,  in  which  are  the  furnaces  ; 
the  fire  travels  up  the  flues  under  the  floor  of  the  shed,  giving  off  its  heat  by  the  way, 
and  the  smoke  escapes  at  the  upper  end,  through  a  series  of  (generally  diree  or  four) 
smaller  chimneys  or  stacks,  llie  furnace  end  of  these  flues  would  naturally  be  much 
more  highly  heated  than  the  upper  end  near  the  chimneys.  To  remedy  this,  the 
floor  is  constructed  of  a  greater  thickness  at  the  fire  end,  and  gradually  diminishes  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  top.  By  this  means,  and  by  the  assistance  of  dampers 
in  the  chimneys,  it  is  kept  at  nearly  an  equal  temperature  throughout  Bricks  that 
will  bear  rapid  drying,  such  as  are  made  from  marly  clays  or  very  loamy  or  siliceous 
earths,  will  be  fit  for  the  kiln  in  firom  12  to  24  hours.  Before  the  duty  vras  taken  off 
bricks,  much  dishonesty  was  practised  by  unprincipled  makers,  where  this  drying 
could  be  carried  on  economically.  Strong  clays  cannot  be  dried  so  rapidly.  These 
sheds  are  generally  walled  round  with  loose  bricks,  stacked  in  between  each  post  or 
pillar  that  supports  the  roof.  The  vapour  given  off  from  the  wet  bricks,  rising  to  the 
roo^  escapes.  This  system  of  drying  is  greatly  in  advance  of  that  in  the  open  air,  for 
it  produces  the  ware,  as  made,  without  any  deterioration  from  bad  weather ;  but  the 
expanse  of  fiiel  to  heat  these  flues  has  restricted  its  use  to  the  neighbourhood  of  col- 
lieries. In  1845  attention  was  turned  to  the  drying  of  bricks,  and  experiments 
carried  out  in  drying  the  ware  with  the  waste  heat  of  the  burning  kilns.  The  caloric 
after  having  passed  the  ware  in  burning,  was  carried  up  a  flue  raised  above  the  floor 
of  the  shed,  and  gave  off  its  spent  heat  for  drying  the  ware.  Although  this  kiln  was 
most  useful  in  proving  that  the  waste  heat  of  a  burning  kiln  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
dry  ware  enough  to  fill  it  again,  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  construction  of 
the  kiln  not  being  good. 

**  Another  system  of  drying  is  in  close  chambers,  by  means  of  steam,  hot  water,  or  by 
flues  heated  by  fire  under  the  chambers.  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  describe  the  steam 
chamber  as  used  by  Mr.  Beart  This  is  a  square  construction  or  series  of  tunnels 
or  chambers,  built  on  an  incline  of  any  desired  length ;  and  at  some  convenient 
spot  near  the  lower  end  is  fixed  a  large  steam  boiler,  at  a  lower  level  than  the  drying 
chamber.  From  the  boiler  the  main  steam  pipe  is  taken  along  the  bottom  or  lower 
end  of  the  chamber,  and  flrom  this  main,  at  right  angles,  run  branch  pipes  of  four 
inches  diameter  up  the  chambe^,  two  feet  apart,  and  at  about  three  feet  from  the  top  or 
arch.  From  there  being  so  close  and  shallow  a  chamber  between  the  heating  surface 
of  the  pipes  and  the  top,  and  so  large  an  amount  of  heating  surfiice  in  the  pipes,  the 
temperature  is  soon  considerably  raised.  At  the  top  and  bottom  ends  are  shutters  or 
lids,  which  open  for  the  admission  of  the  green  ware  at  the  upper  end,  and  for  the 
exit  of  the  dry  ware  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chamber.  Over  the  steam  pipes  are  fixed 
iron  rollers,  on  which  the  travs  of  bricks,  as  brought  from  the  machine,  are  placed, 
the  insertion  of  one  tray  forcing  the  tray  previously  put  in  farther  on,  assisted  in  its 
descent  by  the  inclination  of  the  construction.  The  steam  being  raised  in  the  boiler 
flows  through  the  main  into  those  branch  pipes  in  the  chamber,  and  from  the  large 
amount  of  exposed  surface  becomes  condensed,  giving  off  its  latent  heat  From  the 
incline  given  to  the  pipes  in  the  chamber,  and  from  the  main  pipe  also  having  a  fall 
towards  the  boiler,  the  whole  of  the  warm  water  from  the  condensed  steam  flows  to 
the  boiler  to  be  again  raised  to  steam,  sent  up  the  pipes,  and  condensed  intermittently. 
The  steam  entering  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chamber,  it  is  of  course  warmer  than  the 
upper  end.  Along  the  top  end  or  highest  part  of  the  chamber  is  a  series  of  chimneys 
and  windguards,  Uirough  which  the  damp  vapour  escapes.  The  bricks  from  the 
machine  enter  at  this  cooler  end  charged  with  warm  vapour,  and  as  the  make  proceeds 
are  forced  down  the  chamber  as  each  tray  is  put  in.  Thus,  those  which  were  first 
inserted  reach  a  drier  and  warmer  atmosphere*  and,  on  their  arrival  at  the  lower  end, 
come  out  dry  bricks,  in  about  24  hours,  with  the  strongest  clays.  In  some  cases  the 
waste  steam  of  the  working  engine  is  sent  through  these  pipes  and  condensed.  Bricks 
will  dry  soundly  without  cracking,  &C.,  in  these  close  chambers,  when  exposed  to 
much  greater  heat  than  they  would  bear  on  the  open  flue  first  described,  or  the  open 
air,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  atmosphere,  although  very  hot,  being  so  highly 
chareed  with  vapour.  In  practice,  these  steam  chambers  have  proved  many  principles, 
but  they  arc  not  likely  to  become  universal,  for  thev  are  vei^  expensive  m  erection 
on  account  of  the  quantity  of  steam  pipes,  and  involve  constant  expense  in  fuel,  and 
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reqaire  attention  in  the  management  of  the  steam  boiler  ;  bat  their  greatest  defect 
Ib  the  want  of  a  current  of  hot  air  through  the  chamber  to  cany  off  the  excess  of 
vapour  &8ter  than  is  now  done.  The  attaining  a  high  degree  of  temperature  in  these 
chambers  is  useless,  unless  there  is  a  current  to  carry  off  the  rapour.  Why  should 
this  piping;  be  used,  or  steam  at  all,  when  we  have  a  large  mass  of  heat  being  constantly 
wasted,  night  and  day,  during  the  time  the  kilns  are  burning  ?  and  after  the  process 
of  burniug  the  kiln  is  completed,  we  have  pure  hot  air  flowing,  from  48  to  60  hours, 
from  the  mass  of  cooling  bricks  in  the  kilns,  free  from  carbon  or  any  impurities ;  this 
could  be  directed  through  the  drying  chambers,  entering  in  one  constant  flow  of  hot 
dry  air,  and  escaping  in  warm  vapour.  The  waste  heat  during  the  process  of  burn- 
ing can  be  taken  up  flues  under  the  chamber,  and  thereby  all  the  heat  of  our  burning 
kilns  may  be  economised  and  a  great  outlay  saved  in  steam  pipes,  boilers,  and 
attention.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  also,  that  so  large  an  atmospheric  condenser  as 
the  steam  chamber  is  not  heated  without  a  considerable  expenditure  in  fuel.  This 
drying  by  steam  is  a  great  stride  in  advance  of  the  old  fined  shed,  but  practical  men 
must  see  the  immense  loss  incurred  constantly  from  this  source  of  the  spent  heat  of  the 
burning  kilns,  and  that  by  economising  it,  an  immense  saving  will  be  effected  in  the 
manufacture.  The  kilos  are  constructed  as  near  the  lower  end  of  these  chambers 
as  convenient*' 

A  kiln  for  attaining  the  object  of  the  one  built  in  1846  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  now 
at  work  at  Epsom,  at  Mr.  Hand's  brick-works  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
smoke  is  consumed.  The  drying  shed  is  kept  quite  close,  that  the  hot  flues  may 
raise  the  temperature  so  high  as  to  dry  the  ware.  In  this  kiln  the  heated  gases  escape 
from  the  top,  after  passing  up  through  the  ware,  into  flues,  and  are  carried  to  the 
ground,  and  thence  into  the  drying  shed,  which  is  a  very  hu-ge  constructiou  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  kiln,  and  holds  nearly  sufiicient  ware  to  fill  four  kilns.  In 
this  shed  the  heat  passes  up  a  hollow  wall,  about  six  feet  high,  and  after  running 
through  the  length  of  the  shed  on  one  side,  returns  down  similar  fines  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  shed,  and  is  again  carried  to  the  kiln,  through  the  bottom  of  which  it  passes 
in  two  close  fiues  between  the  three  kiln-furnaces,  with  the  exception  of  small  aper- 
tures through  which  the  heat  enters  to  consume  the  smoke.  From  these  return  flues 
the  spent  gases  rise  up  a  shaft  at  the  end  of  the  kiln.  One  result  of  carrying  these 
return  flues  through  the  kiln,  is  the  attaining  a  great  draft  or  suction  in  the  flues  to 
carry  off  vapour. 

The  common  brick  kiln  is  a  rectangular  building,  generally  open,  but  sometimes 
arched  over.  In  the  side  walls  and  opposite  to  each  other,  are  built  fireplaces,  or 
holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  fuel  The  furnaces  are  formed  in  the  setting  of  the 
kiln  with  unbumt  bricks,  and  above  these  the  kiln  is  filled  as  above  described.  In 
these  kilns,  from  the  raw  ware  forming  the  furnace,  the  fiash  of  the  fiame,  from  the 
fires  in  the  walls,  too  often  vitrefies  and  destroys  the  nearest  bricks.  In  the  open 
kiln,  as  the  fire  or  heat  reaches  to  the  top,  the  fireman  soils  or  earths  it  down,  which 
throws  the  draught  to  another  part  more  backward ;  and,  as  it  continues  to  rise,  he  pro- 
ceeds with  this  operation  until  all  the  top  is  earthed  in ;  he  then  continues  the  firing 
until  the  whole  has  sunk,  by  the  contraction  of  the  clay  in  the  fire,  to  the  desired 
depth.  The  fire-holes  are  then  stopped  up  with  mud,  and  the  kiln  is  left  to  cool 
gradually.  If  the  air  were  admitted  too  rapidly  while  the  kiln  was  at  this  intense 
heat,  it  would  cause  bricks,  made  with  strong  clays,  to  fly  to  pieces  like  glass ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  process  of  annealing.  Cooling  too  quickly  also  affects,  in  many  clays,  the 
colour  of  the  bricks. 

Temporary  kilns  are  constructed  in  the  country  with  unbumt  bricks,  and  called 
clamps.  In  Staffordshire,  the  bricks  are  burnt  in  small  round  kilns,  called  ovens, 
which  hold  from  7000  to  8000  bricks  each ;  these  are  burnt  from  fire  in  the  walls 
round  the  ovens,  and  the  raw  ware  is  set  in,  so  as  to  form  a  flue  firom  each  fire,  to 
direct  the  flame  to  the  centre.  These  ovens  bum  very  quickly,  and  a  most  intense 
heat  can  be  obtained  in  them.  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  be  again  quoted  on  the  burn- 
ing of  bricks :  — 

**  I  will  now  more  fully  describe  a  principle  of  burning  which  I  have  had  in  prac- 
tice for  the  last  six  years,  and  which  I  can  therefore  recommend  with  great  con- 
fidence. The  great  object  in  brick-buraing  is  to  attain  a  sufficient  heat  to  dioroughly 
burn  the  ware  with  as  small  a  consumption  of  coal  as  possible ;  and  with  nearly  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  heat  over  sill  parts,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  ware,  being 
subjected  to  the  same  temperature,  may  contract  equally  in  bulk,  and  be  of  one 
uniform  colour  throughout.  The  advantage  is  also  gained  of  burning  in  much  less 
time  than  in  the  old  kilns,  which,  on  an  average,  took  a  week ;  and  the  management 
is  so  simplified  that  any  man,  even  though  not  at  all  conversant  with  the  manufacture, 
after  he  has  seen  one  kiln  burnt,  will  be  able  to  manage  another ;  and  the  last,  though 
not  least,  advantage  is,  that  of  delivering  up  to  us  the  waste  heat  at  the  ground  level. 
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or  nnder  the  floor  of  the  kiln,  to  be  used  in  drying  the  green  ware,  or  in  partially 
baming  the  next  kiln. 

*'  Hitherto  the  heat  has  been  applied  by  a  series  of  fireplaces,  or  fines  and  openings 
round  the  kiln,  each  exposed  to  the  infiuence  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  boisterous 
weather  it  is  very  difiicult  to  keep  the  heat  at  all  regular,  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  the  unequal  burning  we  often  see.  The  improvements  sought  by  experimentalists 
have  been  the  burning  the  goods  equally,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  economically. 
These  are  obtained  by  the  patent  kilns,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Robert  Scrivener,  of 
Shelton,  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  The  plan  is  both  simple  and  effective,  and  is 
as  follows :  —  A  furnace  is  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the  kiln,  much  below  the  floor 
level,  and  so  built  that  the  heat  can  be  directed  to  any  part  of  the  kiln  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  fireman.  First,  the  heat  is  directed  up  a  tube  in  the  centre  to  the  top  of  the 
oven  or  kiln,  and,  as  there  is  no  escape  allowed  to  take  place  there,  it  is  drawn  down 
through  the  goods  by  the  aid  of  flues  in  connection  with  a  chimney.  Thus,  all  the 
caloric  generated  in  the  furnace  is  made  use  of,  and,  being  central,  is  equally  diffused 
throughout  the  mass ;  but,  towards  the  bottom,  or  over  the  exit- flues,  the  ware  would 
not  be  sufficiently  burnt  without  reversing  the  order  of  firing.  In  order  to  meet  this 
requirement  there  is  a  series  of  flues  under  the  bottom,  upon  which  the  goods  are 
placed,  with  small  regulators  at  the  end  of  each ;  these  regulators,  when  drawn  back, 
allow  the  fire  to  pass  under  the  bottom,  and  to  rise  up  among  the  goods  which  are  not 
sufficiently  fired,  and  thus  the  burning  is  completed.  By  means  of  these  regulators 
the  heat  may  be  obtained  exactly  the  same  throughout ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  greater 
degree  of  certainty  in  firing,  and  a  considerable  saving  of  fuel,  with  the  entire  con- 
sumption of  the  smoke.  From  the  fire  or  draught  being  nnder  command,  so  as  to  be 
allowed  either  to  ascend  or  descend  through  the  ware  during  the  time  of  burning  or 
cooling,  the  waste  caloric  can  be  economised  and  directed  through  the  adjoining  kiln 
in  order  to  partially  bum  it,  or  be  used  in  drying  off  the  raw  wares  on  fines  or  in 
chambers.  I  have  found  the  saving  of  ftiel  in  these  kilns,  over  the  common  kiln, 
50  per  cent ;  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  worked,  it  is 
common  for  my  men  to  fill  the  kiln,  bum,  cool,  and  discharge  it  in  six  days."— 
ChamberlatJL 

In  France  attempts  were  long  ago  made  to  substitute  animals  and  machines  for  the 
treading  of  men's  feet  in  the  clay  kneading  pit ;  but  it  was  found  that  their  schemes 
could  not  replace,  with  advantage,  human  labour  where  it  is  so  cheap,  particularly  for 
separating  the  stones  and  heterogeneous  matters  from  the  loam.  The  more  it  is 
worked,  the  denser,  more  uniform,  and  more  durable,  the  bricks  which  are  made  of 
it.  A  good  French  workman,  in  a  day's  labour  of  12  or  13  hours,  it  has  been  said, 
is  able  to  mould  from  9000  to  10,000  bricks,  9  inches  long,  4^  inches  broad,  and 
2^  thick ;  but  he  must  have  good  assistants  under  him.  In  many  brick- works  near 
Paris,  screw-presses  are  now  used  for  consolidating  the  bricks  and  paving  tiles  in 
their  moulds.  M.  Mollerat  employed  the  hydraulic  press  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
densing pulverised  clay,  which,  siter  baking,  formed  beautiful  bricks ;  but  the  process 
was  too  tedious  and  costly.  An  ingenious  contrivance  for  moulding  bricks  me« 
chanically  is  said  to  be  employed  near  Washington,  in  America.  This  machine 
moulds  30,000  in  a  day's  work  of  12  hours,  with  the  help  of  one  horse,  yoked  to 
a  gin  wheel,  and  the  bricks  are  so  dry  when  discharged  from  their  moulds,  as  to 
be  ready  for  immediate  burning.  The  machine  is  described,  with  figures,  in  the 
'^Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'Encouragement"  for  1819,  p.  361.  See  further  on^  an 
account  of  our  recent  patents. 

Mechanical  Brick  moulding.  —  Messrs.  Lyne  and  Stainford  ol^tained,  in  August, 
1825,  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  making  a  considerable  number  of  bricks  at  one 
operation.  It  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  cylindrical  pug-mill  of  the  kind  usually 
employed  for  comminuting  clay  for  bricks  and  tiles,  furnished  with  rotatory  knives, 
or  cutters,  for  breaking  the  lumps  and  mixing  the  clay  with  the  other  materials  of 
which  bricks  are  commonly  made.  Secondly,  of  two  movable  moulds,  in  each  of 
which  fifteen  bricks  are  made  at  once ;  these  moulds  being  made  to  travel  to  and  fro  in 
the  machine  for  the  purpose  of  being  alternately  brought  under  the  pug-mill  to  be 
filled  with  the  clay,  and  then  removed  to  situations  where  plungers  are  enabled  to 
act  upon  them.  Thirdly,  in  a  contrivance  by  which  the  plungers  are  made  to 
descend,  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  the  material  and  discharging  it  from  the 
mould  in  the  form  of  bricks.  Fourthly,  in  the  method  of  constructing  and  working 
trucks  which  carry  the  receiving  boards,  and  conduct  the  bricks  away  as  they  are 
formed. 

Fig.  273  exhibits  the  general  construction  of  the  apparatus ;  both  ends  of  which 
being  exactly  similar,  little  more  than  half  of  the  machine  is  represented,  a  is  the 
cylindrical  pug-mill,  shown  partly  in  section,  which  is  supplied  with  the  clay  and 
other  materials  from  a  hopper  above ;  6  6  are  the  rotatory  knives  or  cutters,  which 
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are  attached  to  the  vertical  shaft,  and,  being  placed  obliquely,  press  the  clay  down 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  in  the  act  of  breaking  and  mixing  it  as  the  shaft 


273 


revolves.  The  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  is  open ;  and  immediately  nnder  it  the 
mould  is  placed  in  which  the  bricks  are  to  be  formed.  These  moulds  run  to  and 
fro  upon  ledges  in  the  side  frames  of  the  machine ;  one  of  the  moulds  only  can  be 
shown  by  dots  in  the  figure,  the  side  rail  intervening :  they  are  situated  at  c  e, 
and  are  formed  of  bars  of  iron  crossing  each  other,  and  encompassed  with  a  frame. 
The  mould  resembles  an  ordinary  sash  window  in  its  form,  being  divided  into 
rectangular  compartments  (fifteen  are  proposed  in  each)  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
intended  bricks,  but  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  the  material,  after  being  considerably 
pressed  in  the  mould,  to  leave  it,  when  discharged,  of  the  usual  thickness  of  a 
common  brick. 

The  mould  being  open  at  top  and  bottom,  the  material  is  allowed  to  pass  into  it, 
when  situated  exactly  under  the  cylinder ;  and  the  lower  side  of  the  mould,  when  so 
placed,  is  to  be  closed  by  a  flat  board  </,  supported  by  the  truck  e,  which  is  raised  by 
a  lever  and  roller  beneath,  running  upon  a  plane  rail  with  inclined  ends. 

The  central  shaft,/,  is  kept  in  continual  rotatory  motion,  by  the  revolution  of  the 
upper  horizontal  wheel  g,  of  which  it  is  the  axis ;  and  this  wheel  may  be  turned  by  a 
horse  yoked  to- a  radiating  arm,  or  by  any  other  means.  A  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel  ^,  has  teeth  which  are  intended  at  certain  periods  of  its  revolution  to 
take  into  a  toothed  pinion,  fixed  upon  the  top  of  a  vertical  shaft  h  h.  At  the  lower 
part  of  this  vertical  shaft  there  is  a  pulley  t,  over  which  a  chain  is  passed  that  is  con- 
nected to  the  two  moulds  c,  and  to  the  frame  in  which  the  trucks  are  supported ;  by 
the  rotation  of  the  vertical  shaft,  the  pulley  winds  a  chain,  and  draws  the  moulds  and 
truck  frames  along. 

The  clay  and  other  material  having  been  forced  down  from  the  cylinder  into  the 
mould,  the  teeth  of  the  horizontal  wheel  g,  now  come  into  gear  with  the  pinion  upon 
A,  and  turn  it  and  the  shaft  and  pulley  t,  by  which  the  chain  is  wound,  and  the  mould 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  machine  brought  into  the  situation  shown  in  the  figure ;  a 
scraper  or  edge-bar  under  the  pug-mill  having  levelled  the  upper  face  of  the  clay  in 
the  mould,  and  the  board  ti  supported  by  the  truck  e,  formed  the  flat  under  side. 

The  mould  being  brought  into  this  position,  it  is  now  necessary  to  compress  the 
materials,  which  is  done  by  the  descent  of  the  plungers,  kk.  A  friction-roller,  L, 
pendant  from  the  under  side  of  the  horizontal  wheel,  as  that  wheel  revolves,  comes  in 
contact  with  an  inclined  plane,  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  of  the  plungers;  and,  as  the 
friction-roUer  passes  over  this  inclined  plane,  the  plungers  are  made  to  descend  into 
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the  mould,  and  to  compress  the  material;  the  resistance  of  the  board  beneath  causing 
the  clay  to  be  squeezed  into  a  compact  state.  When  this  has  been  effectually  accom- 
plished, the  fdrther  descent  of  the  plungers  brin^  a  pin,  m,  against  the  upper  end  of 
a  quadrant  catch-lever,  m,  and,  by  depressing  this  quadrant,  causes  the  balance-lever 
upon  which  the  truck  is  now  supported  to  rise  at  that  end,  and  to  allow  the  truck 
with  the  board  d  to  deseend,  as  shown  by  dots ;  the  plungers  at  the  same  time  forcing 
out  the  bricks  from  the  moulds,  whereby  they  are  deposited  upon  the  board  d ;  when, 
by  drawing  the  truck  forward  out  of  the  machine,  the  board  with  the  bricks  may  be 
removed,  and  replaced  by  another  board.  The  truck  may  then  be  again  introduced 
into  the  machine,  ready  to  receive  the  next  parcel  of  bricks. 

By  the  time  that  the  discharge  of  the  bricks  from  this  mould  has  been  effected,  the 
other  mould  under  the  pug  cylinder  has  become  filled  with  the  clay,  when  the  teeth  of 
the  horiaontal  wheel  coming  round,  take  into  a  pinion  upon  the  top  of  a  vertical 
shaft,  exactly  similar  to  that  at  A,  but  at  the  reverse  end  of  the  machine,  and  cause 
the  moulds  and  the  frame  supporting  the  trucks  to  be  slidden  to  the  left  end  of  the 
machine ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  mould  being  scraped  level  in  its  progress,  in  the 
way  already  described.  This  movement  brings  the  friction-wheel,  o,  up  the  inclined 
plane,  and  thereby  raises  the  truck,  with  the  board  to  the -under  side  of  the  mould, 
ready  to  receive  another  supply  of  clay  ;  and  the  mould  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
machine  being  now  in  its  proper  situation  under  the  plungers,  the  clay  becomes  com- 
pressed, and  the  bricks  discharged  from  the  mould  in  the  way  described  in  the 
former  instance ;  when  this  truck  being  drawn  out,  the  bricks  are  removed  to  be 
dried  and  baked,  and  another  board  is  placed  in  the  same  situation.  There  are  boxes, 
p,  upon  each  side  of  the  pug  cylinder  containing  sand,  at  the  lower  parts  of  which 
small  sliders  are  to  be  opened  (by  contrivances  not  shown  in  the  figure)  as  the  mould 
passes  under  them,  for  the  purpose  of  scattering  sand  upon  the  clav  in  the  mould  to 
prevent  its  adhering  to  the  plungers.  There  is  also  a  rack  and  toothed  sector,  with  a 
balance-weight  connected  to  the  inclined  plane  at  the  top  of  the  plunger-rods,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  plunger  after  the  friction-roller  has  passed  over  it ;  and  there  is 
a  spring  acting  against  the  back  of  the  quadrant-catch,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
it  mto  its  former  situation,  after  the  pin  of  the  plunger  has  risen. 

An  effective  machine  for  brick-making  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  of 
Birmingham,  in  August,  1835.  His  improvements  are  described  under  four  heads : 
the  first  applies  to  a  machine  for  moulding  the  earth  into  bricks  in  a  circular  fhime- 
plate  horisontally,  containing  a  series  of  moulds  or  rectangular  boxes,  standing 
radially  round  the  circumference  of  the  circular  frame,  into  which  boxes  successively 
the  clay  is  expressed  fh>m  a  stationary  hopper  as  the  fnme  revolves,  and  after  being 
BO  formed,  the  bricks  are  successively  pudied  out  of  their  boxes,  each  by  a  piston 
acted  upon  by  an  inclined  plane  below.  The  second  head  of  the  specification  describes 
a  rectangular  horizontal  firame,  having  a  series  of  moulding  boxes  placed  in  a  straight 
rauge,  which  are  acted  upon  for  pressing  the  clay  by  a  corresponding  range  of  pistons 
fixed  in  a  horizontal  frimie,  worked  up  and  down  by  rods  extending  from  a  rotatory 
crank  shaft,  the  moulding  boxes  being  allowed  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
pistons  to  force  out  the  bricks  when  moulded,  and  leave  them  upon  the  bed  or  board 
below.  The  third  head  applies  particularly  to  the  making  of  tiles  for  the  flooring  of 
kilns  in  which  malt  or  grain  is  to  be  dried.  There  is  in  this  contrivance  a  rectangular 
mould,  with  pointed  pieces  standing  up  for  the  purpose  of  producing  air-holes  through 
the  tiles  as  they  are  moulded,  which  is  done  by  pressing  the  clay  into  the  moulds 
upon  the  points,  and  scraping  off  the  superfluous  matter  at  top  by  hand.  The  fourth 
or  last  head  applies  to  mould- 
ing chimney-pots  in  double 
moulds,  which  take  to  pieces 
for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing 
the  pot  when  the  edges  of  the 
slabs  or  sides  are  sufficiently 
brought  into  contact. 

Fig.  274  represents,  in  ele- 
vation, the  first- mentioned  ma- 
chine for  moulding  bricks.  ^^ 
The  moulds  are  formed  in  the 
face  of  a  circular  plate  or 
wheel,  a  a,  a  portion  of  the 
upper  surface  of  which  is  re- 
presented in  the  horizontal 
view,^.  275.  Any  convenient  number  of  these  moulds  are  set  readily  in  the  wheel, 
which  is  mounted  upon  a  central  pivot,  supported  by  the  masonry  b  b.  There  is  a  rim 
Vd.  I.  GO 
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of  teeth  roand  the  outer  edge  of  the  wheel  aot  which  take  into  a  pinion,  r,  on  a  ihaft 
connected  to  the  first  mover;  and  by  these  means  the  wheel  a,  with  the  moolding 

boxes,  is  made  to  revoWe  horizon- 
tally, guided  by  arms  with  anti-fric- 
tion rollers,  which  run  ronnd  a  hori- 
zontal plate,  a  a,  fixed  npon  the  ma- 
sonry. 

A  hopper,  e,  filled  with  the  briek 
earth,  shown  with  one  of  the  moulding 
boxes  in  section,  is  fixed  above  the 
face  of  the  wheel  in  snch  a  way,  that 
the  earth  may  descend  from  the  hop- 
per into  the  several  moulding  boxes 
as  the  wheel  passes  round  under  it, 
the  earth  being  pressed  into  the  moulds,  and  its  surface  scraped  off  smooth  by  a 
conical  roller,/;  m  the  bottom  of  the  hopper. 

Through  the  bottom  of  each  mouldings  box  there  is  a  hole  for  the  passage  of  a 
piston  rod,  y,  the  upper  end  of  which  rod  carries  a  piston  with  a  wooden  pallet  upon 
it  acting  within  the  moulding  box ;  and  the  lower  end  of  this  rod  has  a  small  anti- 
friction roller,  which,  as  the  wheel  a  revolves,  runs  round  upon  the  face  of  an  oblique 
ring  or  inclined  way,  h  A,  fixed  upon  the  masonry. 

'i'he  clay  is  introduced  into  the  moulding  boxes  firom  the  hopper  fixed  over  the 
lowest  part  of  the  inclined  way  h;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  as  the  wheel  revolves, 
the  piston  rods,  ^,  in  passing  up  the  inclined  way,  will  cause  the  pistons  to  force  the 
new-moulded  bncks,  with  their  pallet,  or  bosrd,  under  them,  severally  up  the  monld, 
into  the  situation  shown  at  t,  in  Jig.  274,  whence  they  are  to  be  removed  by  hand. 
Fresh  pallets  being  then  placed  upon  the  several  pistons,  they,  with  the  moulds,  will 
be  ready  for  moulding  fresh  bricks,  when,  by  the  rotation  of  the  wheel,  a,  they  are 
severally  brought  under  the  hopper,  the  pistons  having  sunk  to  the  bottoms  of  their 
boxes,  as  the  piston  rods  passed  down  the  other  side  of  the  inclined  way  A. 

The  second  head  of  the  invention  is  another  construction  of  apparatus  for  moulding 
bricks,  in  this  instance  in  a  rectangular  fhune.  Fig.  276  is  a  front  elevation  of  the 
machine;  fig.  277,  a  section  of  the  same  taken  transversely,  a  a  is  the  standard 
f^ame-work  and  bed  on  which  the  bricks  are  to  be  moulded.  Near  the  comers  of 
this  standard  frame- work,  four  vertical  pillars,  b  6,  are  erected,  upon  which  pillars 
the  frame  of  the  moulding  boxes,  c,  slides  up  and  down,  and  also  the  bar,  d,  carrying 
the  rods  of  the  pistons,  eee.  These  pistons  are  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  the 
clay  in  the  moulding  box,  and  therefore  must  stand  exactly  over  and  correspond  with 
the  respective  moulds  in  the  frame  c,  beneath. 

The  sliding  frame,  c,  constituting  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  moulding  boxes,  is  sup- 
ported at  each  end  by  an  upright  diding  rod,/,  which  rods  pass  through  guides  fixed 
to  the  sides  of  the  standard  fhtme,  a  a,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  each  tibere  is  a  roller, 
bearing  upon  the  levers,  ^,  on  each  side  of  the  machine,  but  seen  only  in  Jig.  277, 
which  levers,  when  depressed,  allow  the  moulding  boxes  to  descend  and  rest  upon 
the  bed  or  table  of  the  machine  A  A. 
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In  this  position  of  the  machine  resting  upon  the  bed  or  table,  the  brick-earth  is  to  be 
placed  upon,  and  spread  over,  the  top  of  the  frame  c,  by  the  hands  of  workmen,  when 
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the  descent  of  the  plnoger  or  pistons  e  ee  will  cause  the  earth  to  he  forced  into  the 
moulds,  and  the  bricks  to  be  formed  therein.  To  e£fect  this,  rotatory  poirer  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  toothed  wheel  t,  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  main  driving  crank  shaft  k  A, 
which  on  revolTing  will,  by  means  of  the  crank  rods  /  l^  bring  down  the  bar  a,  with 
the  pistons  or  plunger  e  e  e,  and  compress  the  earth  compactly  into  the  moulds,  and 
thereby  form  the  bricks. 

When  this  has  been  done,  the  bricks  are  to  be  released  from  the  moulds  by  the 
moulding  frame,  c,  rising  up  from  the  bed,  as  shown  in  fig.  276,  the  pistons  still  re- 
maining depressed,  and  bearing  upon  the  upper  surfeu^es  of  Uie  bricks.  The  moulding 
frame  is  raised  by  means  of  cams,  m,  upon  the  crank  shaft,  which  at  this  part  of  the 
operation  are  brought  under  the  leven  y,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  cams  and  the 
sliding  rods /into  the  position  shown  in  fig,  277. 

The  bricks  having  been  thus  formed  and  released  fttmi  their  moulds,  they  are  to  be 
removed  from  the  bed  of  the  machine  by  pushing  forward,  on  the  ftx>nt  side,  fresh 
boards  or  pallets,  which  of  course  will  drive  the  bricks  out  upon  the  other  side, 
whence  they  are  to  be  removed  by  hand. 

There  is  to  be  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  pallet,  and  also  in  the  bed,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  any  superfluous  earth  to  be  pressed  through  the  moulding  boxes 
when  the  pistons  descend.  And  in  order  to  cut  off  the  projecting  piece  of  clay  which 
would  be  thus  formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  brick,  a  knife-edge  is  in  some  way  con- 
nected to  the  bed  of  the  machine,  and  as  the  brick  slides  over  it,  the  knife  separates 
the  protuberant  lump ;  but  the  particular  construction  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus  is 
considered  to  be  of  little  importance,  and  the  manner  of  effecting  the  object  is  not 
clearly  stated  in  the  specification. 

Fig,  278  represents  Mr.  Hunt's  machine.  The  principal  parts  consist  of  two  cylin- 
ders, each  covered  by  an  endless  web,  and  so  placed  as  to  form  the  front  and  back  of 
a  hopper,  the  two  sides  being  iron  plates,  placed  so  that  when  the  hopper  is  filled 
with  tempered  clay  from  the  pug-miU,  the  lower  part  of  the  hopper,  and  consequently 


the  mass  of  clay  within  it,  has  exactly  the  dimensions  of  a  brick.  Beneath  the  hopper 
an  endless  chain  traverses  simultaneously  with  the  movement  of  the  cylinders.  The 
pallet-boards  are  laid  at  given  intervals  upon  the  chain,  and  being  thus  placed  under 
the  hopper,  while  the  clay  is  brought  down  with  a  slight  pressure,  a  fttime  with  a 
wire  stretched  across  it  is  projected  through  the  mass  of  clay,  cutting  off  exactly  the 
thickness  of  the  brick,  which  is  removed  at  the  same  moment  by  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  endless  chain.  This  operation  is  repeated  each  time  that  a  pallet-board 
comes  under  the  hopper. 

There  are  numerous  machines  in  use  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  For  the 
manufscture  of  perforated  bricks,  Mr.  Bean's  machine  is  the  most  generally  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Chamberlain  thus  describes  it : — "  The  roost  universally  used  die  machine 
which  has  been  extensively  worked  up  to  the  present  time  is  Mr.  Bearfs  patent  for 
perforated  bricks.  This  gentleman,  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  these  matters, 
in  order  to  remedy  the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned  in  expressing  a  mass  of  clay 
through  a  large  aperture  or  die,  hung  a  series  of  small  tongues  or  cores,  so  as  to  form 
hollow  or  perforated  bricks.  By  this  means  the  clay  was  forced  in  its  passage 
through  the  die  into  the  comers,  having  the  greater  amount  of  friction  now  in  the 
centre.  Still,  the  bricks  came  out  rough  at  the  edge  with  many  clays,  or  with  what 
is  termed  a  jagged  edge.  The  water  die  was  afterwards  applied  to  this  machine,  and 
the  perforated  bricks,  now  so  commonly  used  in  London,  are  the  result.  In  Mr. 
Beart's  machine,  which  is  a  pug-mill,  the  clay  is  taken  after  passing  through  the 
roUing-mill,  and  being  fed  in  at  the  top,  is  worked  down  by  the  knives.  At  the 
bottom  are  two  horizontal  clay  -boxes,  in  which  a  plunger  works  backwards  and  for- 
wards.    As  soon  as  it  has  reached  the  extremity  of  its  stroke,  or  forced  the  clay  of 
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one  box  through  th«  die,  the  other  box  receiving  during  this  time  its  charge  of  clmj 
from  the  pug-mill,  the  plunger  returns  and  empties  this  box  of  clay  through  a  die  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  machine.  The  result  is,  that  while  a  stream  of  cLay  is  being 
forced  out  on  one  side  of  the  machine  the  clay  on  the  opposite  side  is  stationary,  and 
can,  therefore,  be  divided  into  a  series  of  five  or  six  bricks  with  the  greatest  correct- 
ness by  hand.  Some  of  these  machines  have  both  boxes  on  one  side  and  the  plungers 
worked  by  cranks.  This  machine  cannot  make  bricks  unless  the  clay  has  previously 
passed  through  rollers,  if  coarse  ^  for  anything  at  all  rough,  as  stone  or  other  hard 
substance,  would  hang  in  the  tongues  of  the  die.  But  the  clay  being  afterwards 
pugged  in  the  machine  is  so  thoroughly  tempered  and  mixed,  that  the  bricks  when 
made  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good,  provided  they  are  sufficiently  fired.  As  to  the 
utility  of  hollow  or  perforated  bricks,  that  is  a  matter  more  for  the  consideration  of  the 
architect  or  builder  than  for  the  brick-maker.  Perforated  bricks  are  a  fifth  less  in 
weight  than  solid  ones,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  transit;  but  it  takes  con- 
siderably more  power  to  force  the  clay  through  those  dies  than  for  solid  brick-making. 
In  the  manufacture  of  perforated  bricks,  there  is  also  a  royalty  or  patent  right  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Heart" 

Mr.  Chamberlain*s  own  machine  is  in  principle  as  follows  {fig.  279) : — The  clay  is  fed 
into  a  pug*mill,  placed  horixontally,  which  works  and  amalgamates  it,  and  then  forces  it 
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off  through  a  mouth-piece  or  die  of  about  65  square  inches,  or  about  half  an  inch  deeper 
and  half  an  inch  longer  than  is  required  for  the  brick,  of  a  form  similar  to  a  brick  on 
edge,  but  with  comers  well  rounded  off,  each  comer  forming  a  quarter  of  a  S-inch 
circle,  for  clay  will  pass  smoothly  through  an  aperture  thus  formed,  but  not  through  a 
keen  angle.  After  the  clay  has  escaped  from  the  mill  it  is  seixed  by  four  rollers,  covered 
with  a  porous  fabric  (moleskin),  driven  at  a  like  surface  speed  from  connection  with 
the  pug-milL  These  rollers  are  two  horizontal  and  two  vertical  ones,  having  a  space 
of  45  inches  between  them ;  they  uke  this  larger  stream  of  rough  clay,  and  press  or 
roll  it  into  a  squared  block,  of  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  a  brick  edgeways,  with  beao- 
tiful  sharp  edges,  for  the  clay  has  no  friction,  being  drawn  through  by  the  rollers 
instead  of  forcing  itself  through,  and  is  delivered  in  one  unbroken  stream.  The 
rollers  in  this  machine,  perform  the  functions  of  the  die  in  one  class  of  machinery, 
and  of  the  mould  in  the  other.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  die  with  rotating  surfaces.  By 
hanging  a  series  of  mandrels  or  cores  between  these  rollers,  or  by  merely  changing 
the  mouth.piece,  we  make  hollow  and  perforated  bricks,  without  any  alteration  in  the 
machine. 

Messrs.  Bradley  and  Craven,  of  Wakefield,  have  invented  a  very  ingenious  brick- 
making  machine :  — 

It  consists  of  a  vertical  pug-mill  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  greatly  improved  constrae- 
tion,  into  the  upper  part  of  which  the  clay  is  fed.  In  this  part  of  the  apparatus  the 
clay  undergoes  a  most  perfect  tempering  and  mixing,  and  on  reaching  the  bottom  of 
the  mill,  thoroughly  araal^mated,  is  forcibly  pressed  into  the  moulds  of  the  form  and 
size  of  brick  required,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  circular  revolving  table. 
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As  this  table  revolves,  the  piston-rods  of  the  moulds  ascend  an  incline  plane, 
and  gradually  lift  the  bricks  out  of  the  moulds,  whence  they  are  taken  fh>m  the  ma- 


chine by  a  boy,  and  placed  on  an  endless  band  which  carries  the  bricks  direct  to  the 
-waller,  thus  effecting  the  saving  of  the  floor  room. 

The  speed  of  the  several  parts  of  the  machine  is  so  judiciously  arranged,  that  the 
operations  of  pugging,  moulding,  and  delivering  proceed  simultaneously  in  due  order, 
the  whole  being  easily  driven  by  a  steam  engine  of  about  six-horse  power,  which,  at 
the  ordinary  rate  of  working,  will  make  12,000  bricks  per  day ;  or,  with  eight-horse 
power,  from  15,000  to  18,000. 

In  consequence  of  the  perfect  amalgamation  of  the  clay,  and  the  great  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected  in  the  moulds,  the  bricks  produced  by  this  machine  are  perfect ; 
and  from  the  stiffness  of  the  clay  used,  less  water  has  to  be  evaporated  in  the  drying, 
thus  saving  one  half  the  time  required  for  hand-made  bricks,  and  avoiding  the  nsk  of 
loss  ih>m  bad  weather. 

The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Ure  are  deserving  attention : — 

**  The  brick  kilns  and  claimps  round  London  and  other  large  cities,  which  are  fired 
with  the  breeze  rubbish  collected  from  dust  holes  that  contain  the  refuse  of  kitchens, 
&C.,  emit,  in  consequence,  most  unpleasant  effluvia ;  but  brick  kilns  fired  with  clean 
coke  or  coals  give  out  no  gases  of  a  more  noxious  nature  than  common  household 
fires.  The  consideration  of  this  subject  was  closely  pressed  upon  my  attention  on 
being  consulted  concerning  an  injunction  issued  by  the  Chancellor  against  a  brick 
clamp  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  fired  with  clean  coke  cinders  fh>m  the  steam-engine  fur- 
nace at  Portsmouth  dockyard.  The  bricks,  being  of  the  description  called  sand  stock, 
were  of  course  made  in  moulds  very  slightly  dusted  with  sand,  to  make  them  fall 
freely  out  The  sand  was  brought  from  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and,  on  being  subjected 
to  a  degree  of  heat  more  intense  certainly  than  it  could  suffer  in  the  clamp,  was 
thought  to  give  out  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

**  As  it  is  well  known  to  the  chemist  that  common  salt  strongly  ignited  in  contact 
with  moist  sand  wiU  emit  hydrochloric  acid,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
above  observation ;  but  I  ascertained  that  the  sand  with  which  the  moulds  were 
strewed  would  give  out  no  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  heat  equal  at  least  to  what  the 
bricks  were  exposed  to  in  a  clamp  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  fired  at  its  bottom  only 
with  a  layer  of  cinders  3  or  4  inches  thick.  But  I  further  demonstrated  that  the 
entire  substance  of  the  brick,  with  its  scanty  film  of  sand,  on  being  exposed  to  igni- 
tion in  a  suitable  apparatus,  gave  out  —  not  hydrochloric  or  any  other  corrosive  acid, 
but  ammonia  gas.     Hence,  the  allegations  that  the  clamp  sent  forth  a  host  of  acid 
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gases  to  blight  the  neighbouring  trees  irere  shown  to  be  utterly  groandleas;  on  the 
contrary,  the  ammonia  evolved  fW>m  the  heated  clay  would  act  benefieially  upon 
regetation,  while  it  was  too  small  in  quantity  to  annoy  any  human  being.  A  few 
yards  to  leeward  of  a  similar  clamp  in  full  activity,  I  could  perceive  no  (tenure 
odour.  All  ferruginous  day,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  absorbs  ammnniji 
from  it,  and  of  course  emits  it  agun  on  being  gently  ignited." 

A  very  ingenious  and  simple  brick-making  machine  was  constructed  and  patented 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Falmouth,  and  it  has  been  extensively  worked  by  him  in  the  parisli 
of  Mylor. 

Fig.  281  shows  a  plan  of  machinery  combined,  according  to  lir.  Roberts's  inven- 


tion ;  tin^fig.  282  shows  a  side  elevation,  partly  in  section,  a  is  a  circular  track,  on 
which  are  fixed  series  of  moulds,  6,  at  intervals,  the  form  of  moulds  being  according 
to  the  shape  of  bricks  or  tiles  to  be  made.  Each  set  of  moulds  is  provided  with 
movable  bottoms  (one  for  each  mould),  which  are  connected  to  the  bar  c,  so  that  they 
may  be  all  simultaneously  lifted  by  the  lever  d. 

In  fig,  282  one  set  of  the  moulds  and  apparatus  used  therewith  is  shown,  and  the 
sevend  sets  of  moulds  (the  positions  of  which  are  in  the  drawing,^.  281)  are  simi- 
larly provided,  e  is  a  roller,  which  is  moved  round  on  the  track  a,  by  means  of  the 
framed  which  receives  motion  from  a  steam  engine  or  other  power,  by  means  of  the 
shaft  ^,  the  cog-wheel  A,  and  circular-toothed  rack  fixed  on  the  frame/.  The  clay, 
or  brick  earth,  is  filled  into  the  moulds,  and  the  roller  e  presses  the  same  into  the 
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moulds  as  it  rolls  over  them ;  i  is  a  scraper  which,  following  the  roller  e,  removes 
any  excess  of  clay  or  brick  earth  from  the  moulds  i  and  j  is  a  smaller  roUer  which 
acU  as  a  balance,  to  prerent  the  cotter  from  rising ;  A  is  a  pressing  plate  attached  to 
the  bar  c,  and  is  raised  at  the  same  time  by  the  lever  d.  The  roller  e,  in  its  fiirther 
progress,  passes  over  and  presses  down  the  plate  k,  which  completes  the  pressure ;  e 
then  passes  on  and  presses  down  the  lever  d,  by  which  all  the  movable  bottoms  of  the 
moulds  will  be  raiseid  with  the  bricks  or  tiles  thereon.  The  whole  of  the  pistons  and 
bar,  r,  are  kept  up  by  the  stop  /,  which  works  by  a  spring,  and  is  removed  by  Uie 
treadle  si,  as  soon  as  the  bricks  or  tiles  are  taken  away ;  n  are  small  rollers,  fixed  to 
the  frame  o,  to  which  the  cutter  or  scraper  b  attached. 

Floating  bricks  are  a  very  ancient  invention :  they  are  so  light  as  to  swim  in  water; 
and  Pliny  tells  us  that  they  were  made  at  Marseilles,  at  Colento,  in  Spain,  and  at 
Pittane,  in  Asia.  This  invention,  however,  was  completely  lost  until  M.  Fabroni 
published  a  discovery  of  a  method  to  imitate  the  floating  bricks  of  the  ancients. 
According  to  Posidonius,  these  bricks  are  made  of  a  kind  of  argillaceous  earth,  which 
was  employed  to  clean  stiver  plate.  But  as  it  could  not  be  our  tripoli,  which  is  too 
heavy  to  float  in  water,  M.  Fabroni  tried  several  experiments  with  mineral  agaric, 
gnhr,  lao-lunn,  and  fossil  meal,  which  last  was  found  to  be  the  very  substance  of 
which  he  was  in  search.  This  earth  is  abundant  in  Tuscany,  and  is  found  near  Cas- 
teldelpiano,  in  the  territories  of  Sienna.  According  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Fabroni,  it 
consists  of  55  parts  of  siliceous  earth,  15  of  magnesia,  14  of  water,  12  of  alumina,  3 
of  lime,  and  1  of  iron.  It  exhales  an  argillaceous  odour,  and,  when  sprinkled  with 
water,  throws  out  a  light-whitish  smoke.  It  is  infbsible  in  the  fire,  and.  though  it 
loses  about  an  eighth  part  of  its  weight,  its  bulk  is  scarcely  diminished.  Bricks  com- 
posed of  this  substance,  either  baked  or  unbaked,  float  in  water;  and  ^th  part  of  clay 
may  be  added  to  their  composition  without  taking  away  their  property  of  swimming. 
These  bricks  resist  water,  unite  perfectly  with  lime,  are  subject  to  no  alteration  from 
heat  or  cold,  and  the  baked  differ  from  the  unbaked  only  in  the  sonorous  quality 
which  they  have  acquired  from  the  fire.  Their  strength  is  little  inferior  to  that 
of  common  bricks,  but  much  greater  in  proportion  to  Uieir  weight;  for  M.  Fabroni 
found  that  a  fioating  brick,  measuring  7  inches  in  length,  4^  in  breadth,  and  1  inch 
8  lines  in  thickness,  weighed  only  14^  oz.,  whereas  a  common  brick  weighed  5  lbs. 
6f  ox. 

As  an  experiment,  Fabroni  constructed  the  powder  magaxine  of  a  ship  of  these 
bricks;  the  vessel  was  set  on  fire,  and  sank  without  exploding  the  powder. 

This  earth  has  been  found  near  Clermont  and  in  the  Auvergne.  Ehrenberg  has 
shown  that  it  is  entirely  composed  of  microscopic  siliceous  shelG.  Bricks  composed 
of  this  earth  weigh  only  half  as  much  as  the  oniinary  ones. 

Fire  bricks  are  made  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle- on-Tyne  and 
at  Stourbridge*  For  the  analyses  of  the  clays  of  which  these  and  othen  are  con- 
structed, see  Clat. 

Sttme  Brickt. — These  are  manafitictttred  at  Neath,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  are  very 
much  used  in  the  construction  of  copper  ftmaces  at  Swansea. 

The  materials  of  which  the  bricks  are  made  are  brought  from  a  quarry  in  the 
neighbourhood.  They  ara  very  coarse,  being  subjected  to  a  very  rude  crushing 
operation  under  an  edge  stone,  and,  from  the  sise  of  the  pieces,  it  is  impossible  to 
mould  by  hand.  There  ara  three  qualities,  which  ara  mixed  together  with  a  little 
water,  so  as  to  give  the  mass  coherence,  and  in  this  state  it  is  compressed  by  the 
machine  into  a  mould.  The  brick  which  results  b  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
it  resists  a  much  greater  heat  than  the  Stourbridge  clay  brick,  expands  mora  by  heat, 
and  does  not  contract  to  its  original  dimensions.  The  composition  of  the  three 
materials  is  as  follows  t— 

From  Pendrejn.  From  Dinns. 

Silica 94*05     -         -    100*     91*95 

Alumina,  with  a  trace  of  ox.  iron    4  55    -        -traces    8*05 
Lime  and  magnesia  .-----  traces  traces 

98*60  100*  100*00 

— Dr.  RichardMon  :  Knapp^a  Technology. 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  subject,  it  appean  that  the  following  machine 
for  raising  bricks,  mortar,  &c.,  by  M.  Pierra  Jonrnet,  described  to  the  London  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  merits  attention.  It  is  a  machine  for  raising  bricks  and 
materials  to  progressive  heights  in  the  building  of  chimneys  and  other  works.  A 
strong  flmme  on  the  ground  contuned  the  winch  wheel  and  on  the  second  motion  a 
notched  wheel ;  on  1^  scaffold  ftvne  above  is  a  similar  notched  wheel,  and  round 
these  two  wheels  an  endless  chain  travels,  made  of  fiat  links  and  cross  pim^  which  ara 
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held  by  the  notches  in  the  wheels.  The  bockets  for  mortar  and  hods  for  bricks  are 
hooked  apon  these  transrerse  pins,  and  are  raised,  by  the  winch  motion  below,  to  the 
landing  abore ;  the  bricks  are  remored  by  laboarers,  and  empty  backets  and  hods 
hong  to  the  descending  chain,  to  be  detached  and  filled  below. 

It  appeared  that  a  working  rate  of  15  feet  in  a  minute  for  the  diain  to  trsTel  was  a 
conyenient  rate  for  the  men.    One  mam  taming  the  winch  will  raise — 

10  feet  high  90  bricks  per  minate,  or  »  5400  bricks  per  hour 

20        „  45  „  „  «2700        „ 

30        „  30  „  „  -1800 

40        „  22  „  „  -1350 

50        H  18  „  „  =  1080        „  „ 

60        H  15  „  »  =    900        H 

As  the  work  increases,  the  scaffold  is  elevated  and  the  chun  lengthened,  adding  more 
hods. 

The  great  advantages  are,  that  the  men  are  reliered  trom  the  labonr  of  climbing 
ladders  and  risk  of  accidents,  that  the  building  is  carried  on  qnicker  and  therefore  at 
less  cost  The  plan  was  adopted  with  success  at  the  large  buildings  at  Albert  Gate, 
Hyde  Park,  and  at  the  new  Hoases  of  Parliament 

Steam  power,  of  course,  can  be  employed ;  and  a  great  practical  advantage  arises 
from  not  encumbering  the  building  with  the  weight  of  ladders  and  materials  collected 
on  the  scaffolding. 

In  1856,  we  imporied— 

Kumbcr. 

Bricks  or  clinkers,  Dutch 478,750 

Other  sorts 71,742 

In  the  same  year  our  Exports  were  as  follows  :— 

Number.  Declared  real  ralue. 

Russia 1,085,661  -  -  £2,709 

Denmark  -        -        -        .        .  913,857  -  -    2,960 

Prussia 1,528,696  -  -    4,343 

Hanse  Towns    ....  1,034,151  >  -    2,820 

Holland 1,554,267  -  -     5,895                                      | 

France 1,111,071  -  -    3,763                                     | 

Spain  and  the  Canaries       -        -  609,401  •  -    2,668                                    I 

United  States    -        -        .        -  2,180,518  .  .    6,728                                    i 

Chili 2,247,311  -  -     8,320 

Australia 999,406  -  -    4,340                                    | 

British  North  America      -        -  884,700  -  -    2,419 

British  West  Indies  and  Guiana  -  4,040,336  -  -    9,267 

Other  countries          ...  4,772,855  >  -  14,360 

22,962,230  £70,598 

BRIDGE.    See  Iron  Budge. 

BRIMSTONE.  {Soujre,  Fr.;  Schwefd,  Germ.)  Sulphur  {which  see).  As  the 
Importations  are  given  by  the  Custom  House  under  this  head,  they  are  given  here. 

Brimstone,  1856: — 

Cwta.  Computed  real  raloe. 

Refined  ....         9,155  -        -        -  £    4,124 

Unrefined        -        -        -  1,401,452  -        -        -    373,721 

Of  this  quantity  1,370,717  cwts.  came  from  the  Two  Sicilies. 

In  1857,  the  Imports  were  987,811  tons. 

The  cost  of  Sicilian  sulphur  has  led  to  the  use  of  iron  pyrites  in  our  vitriol  and 
copperas  works,  and  hence  the  falling  off  in  the  quantity  imported. 

BRITISH  GUSl    See  Dextrine. 

BRISTLE.  The  stiff  glossy  hair  of  swine,  which  grows  chiefly  on  the  backs  of 
those  animals,  both  in  the  wild  and  the  domesticated  state.  Bristles  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  brushes. 

In  1856  our  Imports  of  bristles — 

Ibt.       Computed  real  value. 

Rough  and  in  the  tufts,  and  not  in  any  way  sorted,  was      193,928         £  21,817 

Sorted  or  arranged  in  colours        ....        2,682,910  335,364 

Russia  supplies,  by  fkr,  the  greatest  quantity. 

Id  1857  the  total  importation  of  bristles  was  2,644,012  lbs. 
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BROMINE.  (Br.  Atomic  weight,  80.  Density  in  liquid  state,  297.  Density  of 
vapour  by  experiment,  5*39  ;  calculation  on  supposition  of  the  density  of  hydrogen 
being  0*0692,5*536.)  One  of  the  most  active  of  the  elements.  It  was  discovered  in 
1826,  by  Balard,  of  Montpellier,  in  the  bittern  produced  from  the  water  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Bromine  is  a  very  interesting  substance,  and  its  discovery  has  had  great 
influence  on  the  progress  of  theoretical  and  applied  chemistry.  It  is  the  only  element, 
save  mercury,  which  exists  in  the  fluid  state  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  found 
not  only  in  sea  water,  but  in  numerous  saline  springs.  It  also  exists  in  combination 
with  silver  and  chlorine  in  some  Mexican  and  Chilian  minerals. 

Prmaratum  1.  Prom  bittern. — Chlorine  gas  is  passed  in  for  some  time  ;  this  has 
the  empct  of  combining  with  the  metallic  base  of  the  bromide  present,  the  bromine  being, 
in  consequence,  liberated.  When  the  bittern  no  longer  increases  in  colour,  the  operation 
is  suspended  or  diloride  of  bromine  would  be  formed,  and  spoil  the  operation.  The 
coloured  fluid  is  placed  in  a  large  globe,  with  a  neck  having  a  glass  stopcock  below 
like  a  tap  funnel,  the  upper  aperture  being  closed  with  a  stopper.  Ether  is  then  added, 
the  stopper  replaced,  and  the  whole  well  agitated.  After  a  short  repose,  the  ether  rises 
to  the  snr&ce,  retaining  the  bromine  in  solution.  The  stopper  beinff  removed  to 
permit  the  entrance  of  air,  the  stopcock  is  opened,  and  the  aqueous  fluid  is  permitted 
to  run  out  As  soon  as  the  highly  coloured  etheral  solution  arrives  at  the  aperture 
in  the  stopcock,  the  latter  is  shut ;  a  quantity  of  solution  of  potash  is  then  poured,  by 
the  upper  aperture,  into  the  globe,  and  the  stopper  is  replaced.  The  whole  is  now 
to  be  agitated,  by  which  means  the  bromine  combines  with  the  potash,  forming  a 
mixture  of  bromate  of  potash  and  bromide  of  potassium.  The  stopcock  is  again 
opened,  and  the  aqueous  fluid  received  into  an  evaporating  vessel,  boiled  to  dryness, 
and  ignited.  By  this  means  the  bromate  of  potash  is  all  converted  into  bromide  of 
potassium.  The  bromine  may  be  procured  from  the  bromide  of  potassium  by  distil- 
lation with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  operation  one  equiva- 
lent of  bromide,  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
yield  one  equivalent  of  sulphate  of  manganese,  one  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  one  of 
bromine  ;  or,  in  symbols,  KBr  +  2S0"  -i  Mn  0>  a  KO.SO*  +  Mn^SO*  +  Br.  The 
reaction,  in  &ct,  takes  place  in  two  stages,  but  the  ultimate  result  is  as  represented  in 
the  equation. 

HvparaiioH  2. —  In  some  saline  springs  where  bromine  is  present,  accompanied  by 
considerable  quantities  of  salts  of  lime,  &c.,  the  brine  may  be  evaporated  to  one-fourUi, 
and,  after  repose,  decanted  or  strained  from  the  deposit  The  mother  liquid  is  to 
have  sulphunc  acid  added  in  order  to  precipitate  most  of  the  lime.  The  filtered  fluid 
is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  redissolved  in  water,  and  filtered ;  by  this  means  more 
sulphate  of  lime  is  got  rid  oil  The  fluid  is  then  distilled  with  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  only  well  developed  oxide  of  bromine  is  bromic  acid,  BrO*.  Solutions  of  bro- 
mine in  water  may  have  their  strength  determined,  even  in  presence  of  hydrochloric 
or  hydrobromic  acids^  by  means  of  a  solution  of  turpentine  in  alcohol.  One  quarter 
of  an  equivalent  of  turpentine  (34  parts)  decolorises  80  parts  or  1  equivalent  of 
bromine.  — C.  G.  W. 

Bromacetic  Acid. — Obtained  by  Messrs.  Perkln  and  Duppa.  They  take  a  mixture 
of  crystallisable  acetic  acid  and  bromine  in  the  proportion  of  equal  equivalents, 
introduce  it  into  a  sealed  tube,  which  is  placed  in  an  oil  bath  and  heated  to  150°  C. 
The  mixture,  which  is  nearly  colourless,  or  of  a  light  amber  colour,  is  transferred  to 
a  retort,  and  the  excess  of  acetic  acid  driven  off  by  heating  to  200^  C.  On  cooling, 
a  beantiful  white  crystalline  solid  is  obtained,  which  is  bromacetic  acid  together  with 
hydrobromic  acid  and  bibromacetic  acid.  The  mixed  acids  are  heated  to  130°  C, 
carbonic  acid  passed  until  the  reaction  of  hydrobromic  acid,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  is 
no  longer  evident  Carbonate  of  lead  is  then  added,  the  whole  heated  to  100°  C,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours ;  the  liquid  filtered  off  fh>m  the  crystalline  deposit 

The  acid  thus  obtained  crystallises  in  rhombohedra,  is  exceedingly  deliquescent 
and  very  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  It  fuses  below  100°  C,  and  boils  at  208°  C.  When 
distilled  with  acetate  of  potassium,  it  gives  off  acetic  acid ;  when  heated  with  metallic 
sine,  it  yields  acetate  and  bromide  of  zinc. 

It  attacks  the  epidermis  powerfully,  raising  a  blister  like  that  produced  by  a  bum. 
It  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  most  bases,  many  of  which  decompose  rapidly. 

Messrs.  Perkin  and  Duppa  have  formed  the  salts  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths. 
The  lead  salt  is  obtained  by  neutralising  bromacetic  acid  with  oxide  of  lead,  and 
recrystallising  in  water,  washing  the  crystalline  precipitate  with  cold  water,  and  re- 
crystallising  from  water.    It  has  the  formula  C^H-BrPbO*. 

The  silver  salt  is  obtained  by  treating  bromacetic  acid  with  carbonate  of  silver,  or 
by  adding  solution  of  bromacetic  acid  to  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  thrown 
down  as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  having  the  formula  C^H'BrAgO*. 
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Bromacetate  of  methyl  is  a  colourless  mobile  liqaid,  haying  an  aromatic  odour ; 
it  boils  at  144^  C.  The  bromaceute  of  ethyl  boils  at  ISS-'  C:  that  of  amjl  at 
2t)7°  C. 

By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bromacetic  acid,  bromide  of  ammoninm  is  formed, 
and  glycoool,  or  a  body  isomeric  with  it,  according  to  the  equation 
C<IPBrO«  +  2NH«=C«NflH)*+  NH'Br 

Glycocol.  — H.M.W. 

BiBROMAGETZC  AciD. — Formed  when  bromine  and  acetic  acid  are  heated  in  pre- 
sence of  light,  bat  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  large  quantities.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at 
240^  C,  which  is  partially  decomposed  every  time  it  is  distilled,  evolying  hydro- 
bromic  acid.  It  does  not  solidify  at  15^C.  It  has  a  very  high  specific  graTity. 
The  silver  salt  is  a  crystalline  precipitate  which  is,  however,  decomposed,  by 
boiling  with  water,  into  bromide  of  silver  and  a  soluble  acid.  It  has  the  fonnnla 
C«HBr*AgO*. 

Bibromacetate  of  ethyl  is  obtained  by  heating  hydrate  of  ethyl  with  bibromaeeuc 
acid  in  a  sealed  tube  at  a  temperature  of  100^  C^  washing  with  water  and  drying  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  acting  on  the  eyvs 
and  nose  like  the  bromacetate.— H.  M.  W. 

BROOM  DYERS,  or  GREENWEED.  The  Genista  Uneiorui,  a  dwarf  shrub 
from  the  flowers  of  which  a  bright  yellow  colour  is  obtained,  which  for  dyeing  green 
with  woad  is  said  to  be  preferred  by  dyers  to  all  other  yellows. 

BRONZE.  (Broiuc,  Fr. ;  Bronze,  Ger.)  A  compound  metal  consisting  of  oopper 
and  tin,  to  which  sometimes  a  little  zinc  and  lead  are  added.  There  is  some  coo- 
fusion  amonffst  continental  writers  about  this  alloy ;  they  translate  their  branae  into 
the  English  onus. 

See,  for  an  example  of  this,  **  Dictionnaire  des  Arts  et  Manufactures."  This  has 
arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  our  own  writers.  Dr.  Watson,  **  Chemical  Essays," 
remarks :  *'  It  has  been  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  left  mare  brass  ordnance  at  her 
death  than  she  found  iron  on  her  accession  to  the  throne.  This  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  if  gun  metal  was  made  in  her  time  of  brass,  for  the  term  brass  was  sometimes 
used  to  denote  copper  ;  and  sometimes  a  composition  of  iron,  copper,  and  calamine 
was  called  brass ;  and  we,  at  this  day,  commonly  speak  of  bnus  cannon,  though  brass 
does  not  enter  into  the  composition  used  for  casting  cannon." 

Bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 

Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

In  many  instances,  we  have  zinc,  lead,  &&,  entering  into  the  composition  of  aUoys 
of  copper  and  tin.  However  this  may  be,  the  alloy  is  called  a  bronze,  if  tin  and 
copper  are  the  chief  constituents. 

This  alloy  is  much  harder  than  copper,  and  was  employed  by  the  ancients  to 
make  swords,  hatchets,  &c.,  before  the  method  of  working  iron  was  generally 
understood.  The  art  of  casting  bronze  statues  may  be  traced  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  but  it  was  first  brought  to  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  by  Theodora  and 
Rcecus  of  Samoa,  about  700  ^rears  before  the  Christian  era,  to  whom  the  invention  ai 
modelling  is  ascribed  by  Pliny.  The  ancients  were  well  aware  that  by  alloying 
copper  with  tin,  a  more  Aisible  metal  was  obtained,  that  the  process  of  casting  was 
therdbre  rendered  easier,  and  that  the  statue  was  harder  and  more  durable.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  that  bronze  statuary  received  its  greatest  extension, 
when  the  celebrated  artist  Lysippus  succeeded,  by  new  processes  of  moulding  and 
melting,  in  multiplying  groups  of  statues  to  such  a  degree  that  Pliny  called  them  the  mob 
of  Alexander.  Soon  afterwards  enormous  bronze  colossiises  were  made,  to  the  height 
of  towers,  of  which  the  isle  of  Rhodes  possessed  no  less  than  one  hundred.  The 
Roman  consul  MuUanus  found  3000  bronze  statues  at  Athens,  3000  at  Rhodes,  as 
many  at  Olympia  and  at  Delphi,  although  a  great  number  had  been  previously  carried 
off  i¥om  the  last  town. 

From  the  analyses  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips,  we  learn  that  most  of  the  ancient  coins 
were  bronzes,  the  quantity  of  tin  relatively  to  the  copper  varying  slightly.  The  pro- 
portions of  copper  and  tin  in  many  of  those  coins  are  given  below,  the  other  ingredientt 
being  omitted :  — 

A  coin  of  Alexander  the  Great,  335  b.c.  - 

„  PhilippusV.   -        -  200B.C.- 

„  Athens  -        .        -       -        - 

„  Ptolemy  IX.   -        -     70b.c.- 

„  Pompey          -        -    53  b.  c.  - 

„  the  Atilia  fiimily     -     45b.c.- 

„  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  30  b.  c.  - 


vu   *r%.  »v  »w  ,  %a» 

Copper. 

Tin. 

86-72     - 

-      13-14 

8515     - 

-     1110 

88-41     - 

-       9-95 

84-21     - 

-     15-59 

74-11     - 

-       8-56 

68-72     - 

-       4-77 

78-58     - 

-     12-91 
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The  arms  and  catting  instruments  of  the  ancients  vere  composed  of  similar 

bronzes,  as  the  following  proportions,  also  selected  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips's  analyses, 
will  show :  — 

Copper^  Tin. 

Roman  sword  blade,  foond  in  the  Thames       -    85'70  -        -     10*02 

„               „             „          Irehmd      -        -    91-39  -        -      838 

Celtic             „             „          Ireland       -        -    90-23  -        -       7*50 

Layard  brought  from  Assyria  a  considerable  variety  of  bronze  articles,  many  of 
them  objects  of  ornament,  bat  many  evidently  intended  for  use.  Amongst  others  was 
a  bronze  foot,  which  was  constructed  fbr  the  purpose  of  support  of  some  kind.  This 
was  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Percy.  It  was  then  found  that  the  bronze 
had  been  cast  round  a  support  of  iron.  By  this  means  the  appearance  of  considerable 
lightness  was  attained,  while  great  strength  was  insured.  This  discovery  proves  in  a 
verr  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  metallurgists  of  Assyria  were  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  use  of  iron,  and  that  they  employed  it  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  strength 
to  the  less  tenacious  metals  which  thepr  employed  in  their  art  manufactures.  This 
bronze,  as  analysed  in  the  Metallurgical  Laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  consists  of  copper  88*37,  tin  11*33. 

Examination  has  shown  that  all  the  bronze  weapons  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  not  only  of  the  true  composition  for  ensuring  the  ^eatest  density  in  the  alloy 
itself,  but  that  these,  by  a  process  of  hammering  the  cutting  edges,  were  brought  up 
to  the  greatest  degree  of  hardness  and  tenacity. 

Before  1542  "brass  ordnance"  (^onze)  was  founded  by  fbreigners.  Stow  says 
that  John  Owen  began  to  found  brass  ordnance,  and  that  he  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  ever  made  that  kind  of  artillery  in  England. 

Bell  founding  followed.  Bell-metal  and  other  broken  metal  were  allowed  to  be 
exported  hitherto ;  but  it  being  discovered  that  it  was  applied  to  found  guns  abroad, 
**  brass,  copper,  latten,  bell  metal,  pan  metal,  gun  metal,  and  shroff  metal,  are  pro- 
hibited to  be  exported.** 

Bronze  has  almost  always  been  used  for  casting  statues,  basso  relievos,  and  works 
which  were  to  be  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences.  In  forming  such  statues,  the 
alloy  should  be  capable  of  flowing  readily  into  all  the  parts  of  the  mould,  however 
minute;  it  should  be  hard,  in  order  to  resist  accidental  blows,  be  proof  against  the 
influence  of  the  weather,  and  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  acquire  that  greenish  oxidised 
coat  upon  the  surface,  which  is  so  much  admired  in  the  antique  bronzes,  called  patina 
antiqwL  The  chemical  composition  of  the  bronze  alloy  is  a  matter  therefore  of  the 
first  moment  The  brothers  Keller,  celebrated  founders  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
whose  chefa-^ceuvre  are  well  known,  directed  their  attention  towards  this  point,  to 
which  too  little  importance  is  attached  at  the  present  day.  The  statue  of  Desaix,  in 
the  Place  Dauphine,  and  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome  are  noted  specimens  of 
most  defective  workmanship  from  mismanagement  of  the  alloys  of  which  they  are 
composed.  On  analysing  separately  specimens  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
pedestal  of  this  column,  from  the  shaft,  and  from  the  capital,  it  was  found  that  the 
first  contained  only  6  per  cent  of  tin,  and  94  of  copper,  the  second  much  less, 
and  the  third  only  0*21.  It  was  therefore  obvious  that  the  founder,  unskilful  in  the 
melting  of  bronze,  had  gone  on  progressively  refining  his  alloy,  by  the  ozidisement  of 
the  tin,  till  he  had  exhausted  the  <!opper,  and  that  he  had  then  worked  up  the  refuse 
scoriffi  in  the  upper  part  of  the  column.  The  cannon  which  the  Government  fur- 
nished him  for  casting  the  monument  consisted  of: — 

Copper 89*360 

Tin 10-040 

Lead 0-102 

Silver,  zinc,  iron,  and  loss       .....      0*498 

100000 
The  moulding  of  the  several  bas-reliefs  was  so  ill  executed,  that  the  chiselers 
employed  to  repair  the  faults  removed  no  less  than  70  tons  of  bronze,  which  was 
given  them,  besides  300,000  francs  for  their  work.     The  statues  made  by  the  Kellers 
at  Yersailles  were  found,  on  chemical  analysis,  to  consist  of  :  — 

Nal.  No.  3.  Ko.8.  The  mean. 

Copper-  -  91*30  -  -  91-68  -  -  91-22  -  -  91*40 
Tm  -  -  1*00  .  -  2*32  -  -  1*78  -  -  1*70 
Zinc  -  -  6*09  -  .  4*93  -  -  5*57  -  -  6*53 
Lead      -        -       1*61     -        -       107     -        -      1-43    -        -       1*37 

100-00  100*00  100*00  100-00 
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The  analysis  of  the  bronze  of  the  statae  of  Louis  XV.  was  as  follows  :— 

Copper  ...  82*45     Its  specific  gravity  was  8*482 

Zinc  -  -        -        -  10-30 

Tin    -  -        -        -  4-10 

Lead-  ...  3*15 


100-00 


The  bronzes  of  France,  according  to  M.  L.  E.  Rivot,  contain  nearly  alwajrs  four 
metals,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc  They  may  contain  also  Tery  small  and  variable 
qnantities  of  iron,  nickel,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  sulphur. 

The  alloys  most  proper  for  bronze  to  be  afterwanls  struck  for  medals  is  composed 
of  fit>m  8  to  12  parts  of  tin  and  from  88  to  92  of  copper ;  to  which  if  2  or  3  parts  in  the 
hundred  of  zinc  be  added,  they  will  make  it  assume  a  finer  bronze  tint  The  alloy  of 
the  Kellers  is  fomous  for  this  effect.  The  medal  should  be  subjected  to  three  or  fi>ur 
successive  stamps  of  the  press,  and  be  softened  between  each  blow  by  being  heated  and 
plunged  into  cold  water. 

The  bronze  of  bells,  or  bell  metal,  is  composed,  in  1 00  parts,  of  copper  78,  tin  28.  This 
alloy  has  a  fine  compact  grain,  is  very  fusible  and  sonorous.  The  other  metals  some- 
times added  are  rather  prejudicial,  and  merely  increase  the  profit  of  the  founders. 
Some  of  the  English  bells  consist  of  80  copper,  10*1  tin,  5*6  zinc,  4*3  lead;  the  latter 
metal,  when  in  such  large  quantities,  is  apt  to  cause  isolated  drops,  hurtful  to  the  uni- 
formity of  the  alloy. 

The  Tam-tonu  and  Cymbals  of  Bronze, — The  Chinese  make  use  of  bronze  instruments 
forged  by  the  hammer,  which  are  very  thin  and  raised  up  in  the  middle ;  they  are  called 
gongs,  from  the  word  tshoung,  which  signifies  a  bell.  Klaproth  has  shown  that  they 
contain  nothing  but  copper  and  tin,  in  the  proportion  of  78  of  the  former  metal  and 
22  of  the  latter.  Their  specific  gravity  is  8  815.  This  alloy,  when  newly  cast,  is  as 
brittle  as  glass ;  but  by  being  plunged  at  a  cherry -red  heat  into  cold  water,  and.confined 
between  two  discs  of  iron  to  keep  it  in  shape,  it  becomes  tough  and  malleable.  The 
cymbals  consist  of  80  parts  copper  and  20  tin. 

Bronze  vessels,  naturally  britUe,  may  be  made  tenacious  by  the  same  ingenious  pro- 
cess, for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  M.  Darcet  Bronze  mortars  for  pounding 
have  their  lips  tempered  in  the  same  way. 

Cannon  Metal  consists  of  about  dO  or  91  copper,  and  10  or  9  of  tin.  From  the  ex- 
periments of  Papacino  d* Antony,  made  at  Turin,  in  1770,  it  appears  that  the  most 
proper  alloy  for  great  guns  is  from  12  to  14  parts  of  tin  to  100  of  copper ;  but  the 
ComteLamartilliere  concluded,  from  his  experiments  made  atDouay,in  1 786,  that  never 
less  than  8  nor  more  than  U  of  tin  should  be  employed  in  100  parts  of  bronze. 

Gilt  OmamenU  of  Bronze, — This  kind  of  bronze  should  be  easy  of  fusion,  and  take 
perfectly  the  impression  of  the  mould.  The  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  (brass)  is,  when 
fused,  of  a  pastv  consistence,  does  not  make  a  sharp  cast,  is  apt  to  absorb  too  much 
amalgam,  is  liable  to  crack  in  cooling,  and  is  too  tough  or  too  soft  for  the  chaser  or 
turner ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  zinc  was  increased,  to  make  the  metal  harder,  it  would  lose 
the  yellow  colour  suitable  to  the  gilder.  A  fourfold  combination  of  copper,  zinc,  tin, 
and  lead  is  preferable  for  making  such  ornamental  bronze  articles  ;  and  the  following 
proportions  are  probably  the  best,  as  they  unite  closeness  of  grain  with  the  other  good 
qualities.  Copper  82,  zinc  18,  tin  3  or  1,  lead  1^  or  3.  In  the  alloy  which  conUins 
most  lead,  the  tenacity  is  diminished  and  the  density  is  increased,  which  is  preferable 
for  pieces  of  small  dimensions.  Another  alloy,  which  is  said  to  require  for  its  gilding 
only  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  quantity  of  gold,  has  the  following  composition ; 
copper  82-247,  zinc  17*481,  tin  0*238,  lead  0*024. 

The  antique  bronze  colour  is  given  to  figures  and  other  objects  made  from  these 
alloys  by  the  following  process :  — Two  drachms  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  half  a  drachm  of 
salt  of  sorrel,  (binoxalate  of  potash,)  are  to  be  dissolved  in  fourteen  ounce  measures 
(English)  of  colourless  vinegar.  A  hair  pencil  being  dipped  into  this  solution,  and 
pressed  gently  between  the  fingers,  is  to  be  rubbed  equally  over  the  clean  surface  of 
the  object  slightly  warmed  in  the  sun  or  at  a  stove;  and  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated 
till  the  wished-for  shade  is  obtained. 

The  bronze  founder  ought  to  melt  his  metals  rapidly,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  tin,  zinc,  and  lead  by  their  oxidisement.  Reverberatory  fhmaces  have  been  long 
used  for  this  operation,  the  best  being  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  furnaces  with  dome 
tops  are  emploved  by  the  bell  founders,  because,  their  alloy  being  more  fusible,  they  do 
not  require  so  mtense  a  heat ;  but  they  also  would  find  their  advantage  in  using  the 
most  rapid  mode  of  fusion.  The  surface  of  the  melting  metals  should  be  covered 
with  small  charcoal  or  coke ;  and  when  the  tin  is  add^  it  should  be  dexterously 
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tlinist  to  the  bottom  of  the  melted  copper.  Immediately  aAer  stirring  the  melted 
nan  so  as  to  incorporate  its  ingredients,  it  should  be  poured  oat  into  the  moulds. 
In  general,  the  metals  most  easily  altered  b^  the  fire,  as  the  tin,  should  be  put  in  last. 
The  cooling  should  be  as  quick  as  possible  in  the  moulds,  to  prerent  the  risk  of  the 
metals  separatin||^  from  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  density,  as  they  are  Tery  apt 
to  do.  The  addition  of  a  little  iron — in  the  form  of  tin  plate  —  to  bronze,  is  reckoned 
to  be  advantageous. 

One  part  of  tin,  and  two  parts  of  copper  (nearly  one  atom  of  tin  and  four  of 
copper,  or  more  exactly  100  parts  of  tin  and  215  copper),  form  the  ordinary  speculum 
metal  of  reflecting  telescopes,  which  is  of  all  the  alloys  the  whitest,  the  most  brilliant, 
the  hardest,  and  the  most  brittle.  The  alloy  of  I  part  of  tin  and  10  of  copper  (or 
nearly  one  atom  of  the  former  to  eighteen  of  the  latter),  is  the  strongest  of  the  whole 
series. 

Ornamental  objects  of  bronze,  after  being  cast,  are  commonly  laid  upon  red-hot 
coals  till  they  take  a  dull  red  heat,  and  are  then  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air. 
The  surface  is  thereby  freed  from  any  greasy  matter,  some  portion  of  the  zinc  is  dis- 
sipated, and  the  alloy  assumes  more  of  a  coppery  hue,  which  prepares  for  the  subsequent 
gilding.  The  black  tinge  which  it  sometimes  gets  from  the  fire  may  be  removed  by 
washing  it  with  a  veak  acid.  It  may  be  made  very  clean  by  acting  upon  it  with  nitric 
acid,  of  specific  gravity  1*384,  to  which  a  little  common  salt  and  soot  have  been  added, 
the  latter  being  of  doubtful  utility ;  after  which  it  must  be  well  washed  in  water,  and 
dried  with  rags  or  sawdust 

For  the  following  Table  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bobert  Mallet,  C.  E.,  whose  in- 
vestigations in  this  direction  have  been  most  extensive,  and  as  accurate  as  they  are 
extensive :  — 
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In  1856,  we  imported,  of  Bronze,  works  of  art,  21  cwts. ;  and  of  manufactures  of 
bronze,  or  of  metal  bronzed  or  lacquered,  3492  cwts. 

BRONZING.  The  process  for  giving  to  metals,  plaster,  wood,  or  any  other  body, 
a  bronze-like  surfitce. 

Various  processes  have  been  adopted  for  producing  this  effect 

When  brass  castings  are  to  be  bronzed,  it  is  essential  in  the  first  place,  that  they 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  f^m  grease,  and  brightened  either  with  the  file  or 
emery-paper,  or  by  boiling  in  a  strong  ley  and  then  scouring  with  fine  sand  and 
water. 

Vinegar  alone  is  sometimes  employed  to  produce  the  green  bronze  colour ;  some- 
times dilute  nitric  acid,  and  often  the  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac^.  This 
latter  salt  and  vinegar  are  frequently  combined,  and  often  a  little  common  table  salt  is 
added  to  the  bronzing  fluid. 

•  I  signifies  earthj;  0  0,  coarse  crjtUUine;  p  c,  fine  crystalline;  c,  eonchoidal;  v,  vitreous ;  v  c, 
▼ItrvrmnH^oncboidals  T  c,  Ubular  cr7»ta11ine.  _, »        ^  «^ 

t  All  these  alloys  are  found  occasionally  In  bells  and  specula  with  mlztures  of  Zn  and  Fb. 
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Coins  and  medals  may  be  bronzed  with  the  following  solation  :  —  2  parts  of  tct- 
digris  and  1  part  of  sal  ammoniac  are  to  be  dissolved  in  vinegar ;  the  solution  is  to  be 
boiled,  skimmed,  and  dilated  with  water  till  it  has  only  a  weak  metallic  taste,  and 
upon  further  dilution  lets  fall  no  precipitate.  This  solution  is  made  to  boil  briskly, 
and  is  poured  upon  the  objects  to  be  bronzed.  These  are  well  washed  with  eleui 
water,  and  then  lacquered. 

To  give  fresh-made  bronze  objects  an  antique  appearance,  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  binozalate  of  potash  (salt  of 
sorrel)  are  to  be  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  vinegar,  and  a  soft  rag  or  brush  moistened 
with  this  solution  is  to  be  rubbed  over  the  clean  bright  metal  till  its  surfisuie  becomes 
entirely  dry  by  the  friction.  This  process  must  be  repeated  several  times  to  produce 
the  full  effect ;  and  the  object  should  be  kept  a  little  warm.  Copper  acquires  very 
readily  a  brown  colour  by  rubbing  it  with  a  solution  of  the  common  liver  of  sulphur, 
or  sulphuret  of  potassium. 

The  Chinese  are  sud  to  bronze  their  copper  vessels  by  taking  2  ounces  of  verdi- 
gris, 2  ounces  of  cinnabar,  5  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  5  ounces  of  aluni«  all  in 
powder,  making  them  into  a  paste  with  vinegar,  and  spreading  this  pretty  thick  like  a 
pigment  on  the  surfaces  previously  brightened.  The  piece  is  then  to  be  held  a  little 
while  over  a  fire,  till  it  becomes  uniformly  heated.  It  is  next  cooled,  washed,  nnd 
dried ;  after  which  it  is  treated  in  the  same  way  once  and  again  till  the  wished-for 
colour  is  obtained.  An  addition  of  sulphate  of  copper  makes  the  colour  incline  more 
to  chesnut  brown,  and  of  borax  more  to  yellow.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cinnabar 
produces  a  thin  coat  of  sulphuret  of  copper  upon  the  surface  of  the  vessel,  and  might 
probably  be  used  with  advantage  by  itself. 

To  give  the  appearance  of  antique  bronze  to  modem  articles,  we  should  dissolve 
I  part  of  sal  ammoniac,  3  parts  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  6  parts  of  common  salt  in 
1 2  parts  of  hot  water,  and  mix  with  the  solution  8  parts  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  copper  of  specific  gravity  1*160.  This  compound,  when  applied  repeatedly  in  a 
moderately  damp  place  to  bronze,  gives  it  in  a  short  time  a  durable  green  coat, 
which  becomes  by  degrees  very  beautifuL  More  salt  g^ves  it  a  yellowish  tinge,  less 
salt  a  bluish  cast  A  large  addition  of  sal  ammoniac  accelerates  the  operation  of  the 
mordant 

The  best  and  most  rapid  bronzing  liquid,  which  may  be  applied  to  copper,  brass, 
iron,  or  to  new  bronze,  with  equal  advantage,  is  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
platinum  (nitro-muriate  of  platinum)  called  chemical  bronze;  but  it  is  expensive. 
With  the  chloride  of  platinum,  almost  any  colour  can  be  produced,  according  to  the 
degree  of  dilution  and  the  number  of  applications. 

Some  beautiful  effects  are  produced  upon  bronze,  and  also  upon  iron  castings,  by 
treating  them  with  dilute  acids.  The  action  here  is  scarcely  to  be  descriM  as 
bronzing ;  it  is,  in  fact,  merely  developing  the  true  colour  of  the  metal  or  alloy. 

With  the  view  of  rendering  the  action  of  the  bronzing  liquid  as  uniform  as  possible, 
small  articles  are  dipped;  for  larger  articles,  the  bronzing  liquid  is  dal>bed  on  plentifully 
with  a  linen  rag.  The  dabbing  process  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  streaks,  which 
might  arise  if  the  liquid  was  applied  in  straight  strokes.  When  properly  bronzed 
and  washed,  the  work  is  usually  black -leaded,  to  give  it  a  polished  appearance. 

Bronzing  of  Objects  in  Imitation  of  Metallic  Bronze.  —  Plaster  of  Paris,  paper, 
wood,  and  pasteboard,  may  be  made  to  resemble  pretty  closely  the  appearance  of  ar- 
ticles of  real  bronze,  modem  or  antique.  The  simplest  way  of  giving  a  brilliant  a8i>ect 
of  this  kind  is  with  a  varnish  made  of  the  waste  gold  leaf  of  the  beater,  ground  up  on 
a  porphyry  slab  with  honey  or  gum -water.  A  coat  of  drying  linseed-oil  should  be 
first  applied,  and  then  the  metallic  powder  is  put  on  with  a  linen  dossil  Mosaic  gold 
ground  up  with  six  parts  of  bone-ashes  has  been  used  in  the  same  way.  When  it  is 
to  be  put  on  paper,  it  should  be  ground  up  alone  with  white  of  eggs  or  spirit  varnish, 
applied  with  a  brash,  and  burnished  when  dry.  When  a  plate  of  iron  is  plunged  into 
a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  it  throws  down  fine  scales  of  copper,  which  being 
repeatedly  washed  with  water,  and  ground  along  with  six  times  its  weight  of  bone- 
ashes,  forms  a  tolerable  bronzing. 

Powdered  and  sifted  tin  may  be  mixed  with  a  clear  solation  of  isinglass,  applied 
with  a  brush,  and  burnished  or  not,  according  as  a  bright  or  dead  surface  is  desired. 
Gypsum  casts  are  commonly  bronzed  by  rubbing  brilliant  black-lead,  graphite^  upon 
them  with  a  cloth  or  brush. 

Browning  of  Gun- Barrels  and  other  Arms, — By  this  process  the  surface  of  several 
articles  of  iron  acquires  a  shining  brown  colour.  This  preparation,  which  protects  the 
iron  from  rust,  and  also  improves  its  appearance,  is  chiefiy  employed  for  the  barrels  of 
fowling-pieces  and  soldiers*  rifles,  to  conceal  the  fire-arms  f^om  the  game  and  the 
enemy.  The  finest  kind  of  browning  is  the  Damascus,  in  which  dark  and  bright  lines 
run  through  the  brown  ground. 
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This  operation  consists  in  producing  a  ver  j  thin  uniform  film  of  oxide  or  rust  upon 
the  iron,  and  giving  a  gloss  to  its  surface  by  rubbing  wax  over  it,  or  coating  it  with  a 
shell-lac  Tarnish. 

Several  means  may  be  employed  to  produce  this  rust  speedily  and  well.  The  effect 
may  be  obtained  by  mclosing  the  barrels  in  a  space  filled  with  the  vapour  of  muriatic 
acid.  Moistening  their  surface  with  diluted  muriatic  or  nitric  acid  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  But  the  most  common  material  used  for  browning  is  the  butter  or  chloride 
of  antimony,  which,  on  account  of  its  being  subservient  to  this  purpose,  has  been  called 
bronzing  mlL  It  is  mixed  uniformly  with  olive  oil,  and  rubbed  upon  the  iron  slightly 
heated,  which  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air,  till  the  wished-for  degree  of  browning 
is  produced.  A  little  aquafortis  is  rubbed  on  after  the  antimony,  to  quicken  its  ope- 
ration. The  brown  barrel  must  be  then  carefully  cleaned,  washed  with  water,  dried, 
and  finally  polished,  either  by  the  steel  burnisher,  or  rubbed  with  white  wax,  or  var- 
nished with  a  solution  of  2  ounces  of  shell-lac  and  3  drachms  of  dragon's  blood,  in  3 
quarts  of  spirits  of  wine. 

The  following  process  may  also  be  recommended : — Make  a  solution  with  half  an 
ounce  of  aquafortis,  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  spirit  of  uitre,  1  ouDce  of  spirit  of  wine, 
3  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  1  ounce  of  tincture  of  iron,  in  so  much  water  as 
will  fill  altogether  a  quart  measure.  The  gun  barrel  to  be  browned  must  first  of  all  be 
filed  and  polished  bright,  and  then  rubbed  with  unslaked  lime  and  water  to  clear  away 
all  the  grease.  Its  two  ends  must  now  be  stopped  with  wooden  rods,  which  may  serve 
as  handles,  and  the  touch-hole  must  be  filled  with  wax.  The  barrel  is  then  to  be 
rubbed  with  the  solution,  applied  to  linen  rags  or  a  sponse,  till  the  whole  surface  be 
equally  moistened;  it  is  allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  and  is  then  scrubbed  off  with  a  stiff 
brush.  The  application  of  the  liquid  and  the  brushing  may  be  repeated  twice  or 
cftener,  till  the  iron  acquires  a  brown  colour.  After  the  last  brushing,  the  barrel 
must  be  washed  with  plenty  of  boiling  water  containing  a  little  potash,  then  washed  with 
clean  water,  dried,  rubbed  with  polishing  woods,  and  then  coated  with  shell-lac  varnish. 

BRONZE  POWDERS  have  been  much  used  of  Ute  in  the  decorative  painting  of 
houses,  &c.  They  are  prepared  of  every  shade,  from  that  of  bright  gold  to  orange, 
dark  copper,  emerald  green,  &c.  Pale  gold  is  produced  from  an  alloy  of  13^  of 
copper,  and  2f  of  zinc;  crimson  metallic  lustre — from  copper:  ditto,  paler,  copper 
and  a  very  little  zinc;  green  bronze  with  a  proportion  of  verdiffris;  another  fine 
orange  by  14^  copper  and  1}  zinc;  another  ditto,  13}  copper  and2|  zinc:  a  beautiful 
pale  gold  from  an  alloy  of  the  two  metals  in  atomic  proportions. 

The  alloy  is  laminated  into  very  fine  leaves  with  careful  annealing,  and  these  are 
levigated  into  impalpable  powders  along  with  a  film  of  fine  oil  to  prevent  oxidisement, 
and  to  favour  the  levigation. 

On  the  subject  of  bronze  powders  and  metallic  leaves,  Mr.  Brandeis  furnished,  to 
the  New  York  Exhibition,  an  account  of  his  articles  of  manufacture. 

**  Bronzes,  or,  more  correctly,  metallic  powders  resembling  ff(dd  dust,  were  invented, 
according  to  my  researches,  in  1648,  by  a  monk,  at  Furth,  in  Bavaria,  named 
Tbeophrastus  A  His  Bombergensis.  He  took  the  scraps  or  cuttings  of  the  metallic 
leaves  then  known  as  "  Dutch  leaf,**  and  ground  them  with  honey.  This  roughly  made 
bronze  powder  was  used  for  ornamenting  parchments,  capital  letters  in  bibles,  choral 
books,  &c. 

As  the  consumption  of  metallic  leaf  increased,  and  the  properties  of  alloys  became 
better  known,  leaves  of  different  colours  were  produced,  and  from  the  scraps  a  variety 
of  powders  or  bronzes. 

At  Furth  bronze  powders  are  largely  made  for  Europe,  and  with  little  change  or 
improvement     There  are  four  sorts  of  Dutch  leaf. 

Common  leaf,  soft,  and  of  reddish  cast,  composed  of  25  or  30  per  cent  of  zinc  to 
75  or  70  per  cent  of  copper. 

French  leaf  contains  more  zinc,  is  harder,  less  ductile,  and  has  a  purer  yellow  colour. 

Florence  leaf  has  a  larger  proportion  of  zinc,  and  is  of  a  greenish  gold  colour  ; 
and  lastly. 

White  leaf,  composed  of  tin.  The  more  zinc  these  alloys  contain,  the  harder,  the 
more  brittle,  and  more  difficult  are  they  to  work  into  perfect  leaves.  The  nuinner  of 
beating  is  similar  to  the  mode  for  producing  gold  leaves. 

The  scraps,  cutting,  and  fragments  of  these  leaves  are  the  materials  for  the  German 
bronze  powders.  First  brushed  through  a  seive  and  ground  with  gum  water  on 
marble  slabs  for  six  hours,  the  gum  washed  out,  the  powders  sorted,  dried,  and  a 
coating  of  grease  given  to  make  them  appear  more  brilliant,  and  to  protect  them  from 
oxidation.  Varieties  of  colour,  such  as  orange,  &c.,  are  produced  by  a  film  of  sub- 
oxide upon  the  surface  of  the  particles.  The  price  of  bronze  powders  depends  upon 
the  demand,  and  the  supply  of  the  waste  material  of  the  metal  leaves,  and  prices 
change  accordingly. 
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Messrs.  Brandeis  patent  their  process,  and  in  place  of  being  dependent  opon 
uncertain  supplies  of  metal  and  unknown  composition,  they  take  the  metals  at  onoe  in 
a  state  of  purity  (say  copper  by  voltaic  precipitation):  it  is  alloyed  with  zinc,  east  into 
ingots,  rolled  into  ribands,  cut,  annealed,  and  rolled  until  the  metal  is  thin  and  leaf- 
like ;  then  it  is  taken  to  a  steam  mill,  and  ground.  The  bronze  powder  is  washed 
out  and  dried,  then  introduced  into  an  air-tight  room,  with  an  arrangement  of  boxes ; 
the  air  of  the  chamber  is  set  in  violent  motion  by  bellows,  and  thepowder  diffused 
throughout ;  the  bronze  powders  are  deposited,  the  finest  in  the  upper  boxes,  and 
the  coarser  powders  below.  When  settled,  mineral  varnish  is  introduced ;  the  boxes 
fitted  with  tight  lids  are  made  to  revolve,  and  the  particles  are  thus  rapidly  coated 
and  the  highest  metallic  brilliancy  imparted.  Different  shades  of  colour,  pink,  crim- 
son, &c ,  are  produced  by  submitting  the  powder  to  heat  and  oxidation  before  the 
rapid  revolutions  of  the  varnishing  boxes. 

The  quantity  thus  produced  by  one  firm,  with  three  steam-engines  at  work,  enables 
the  finii^ed  bronze  powders  to  be  produced  at  a  rate  about  equal  to  the  price  the 
German  manufacturer  has  to  pay  for  his  materials — the  cuttings  and  scraps  of  leaves. 
Hence,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  art,  a  large  exportation  of  bronze  powders 
takes  place  from  America  to  Europe,  South  America,  and  China. 

The  bronze  powders  are  largely  used  in  japanning,  bronzing  tin  and  iron  goods, 
ornamental  works  of  paper,  wood,  oil-cloth,  leather,  &c. ;  while  sign-boards  and  the 
decoration  of  public  buildings  have  effective  metallic  brilliant  surfaces  of  beauty  and 
durability.     In  fact,  for  ornamental  decorations,  the  demand  steadily  increases. 

In  Holland  and  Germany  the  subject  has  been  examined,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  effect  of  chemical  composition. 

De  Heer  K  R.  Konig  has  lately  given  a  Table  of  the  analyses  of  the  best  European 
samples  of  bronze  powders  and  leaves  (^Volksflight): — 


1.  Light  yellow 

2.  Gold  yellow 

3.  Messing  yellow,  or  brass  copper  red- 

yellow  colour 

4.  Copper  bronze  orange 

5.  Copper  red,  high  shade  of  purple  colour 

6.  Purple  violet 

7.  Light  green 

8.  Tin  white  or  leaden  grey    . 


Copper. 


Per  Cent. 
82-88 
84*50 

90- 
98*93 
99*90 
98*22 
84*32 
000 


Zioc. 


Per  Cent. 
16*69 
15*30 

9  61 
0*73 
0*00 
0.5 
15*02 
2*39 


Iroa. 


Per  Ceut. 
0*16 
0*07 

0*20 
0-06 
trace. 
0*30 
0-OS 
0*56 


Tin. 


Per  Cent. 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
trace, 
trace. 
97*46 


Our  Importations  in  1856  of  Bronze  Powdebs  were  valued  at  4737iL,  according  to 
the  Custom  House  computation. 

BROWN  COAL  is  of  a  brownish -black  colour,  and  presents,  in  some  cases,  the 
texture  of  wood,  when  it  is  called  Lignite  ;  but,  in  some  varieties,  all  organic  struc- 
ture has  disappeared,  and  it  is  then  called  pitch  coal,  from  its  strong  resemblance  to 
true  coal. 

The  beds  of  brown  coal  are  generally  of  small  extent,  and  are  of  later  date  than 
the  true  carboniferous  strata,  belonging  to  the  Tertiary  period. 

Brown  coal  is  worked  in  Saxony  and  in  countries  where  there  is  an  absence  of  true 
carboniferous  deposits.  It  bums  with  an  empyreumatic  odour,  and  generally  contains 
more  pyrites  than  ordinary  coaL 

At  Steieregg,  in  Southern  Styria,  brown  coal  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  basin  ;  and 
has  been  opened  out  through  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles.  The  coal,  from  8 
to  16  feet  thick,  is  of  good  quality.  It  contains  9  to  14  per  cent,  of  water,  and  leaves 
from  5  to  12' per  cent  of  ash  after  combustion. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  a  variety  fix>m  Oregon:  volatile  matter  49*5 ;  fixed 
carbon  42*9  ;  ash  2*7 ;  water  4*9  »  100*00. 

A  variety  of  brown  coal,  called  the  paper-coal  of  Rott,  near  Bonn,  and  of  Erpel  on 
the  Rhine,  contains  numerous  remains  of  freshwater  fishes,  Leuciscus  papyracena; 
and  of  Frogs,  Palaophygnoa  grandipes.  The  ashes  of  this  coal  are,  also,  rich  in 
infusorial  remains. 

For  an  account  of  the  brown  coals  of  this  country,  see  Lionitb  and  Boghead 
Coal.  — H.  W.  B. 

BROWN  DYE.  Upon  this  subject  some  general  views  are  given  in  the  article 
Dyeing,  explanatory  of  the  nature  of  this  colour.  This  dye  presents  a  vast  variety 
of  tints  —  from  yellow  and  red  to  black-brown  —  and  is  produced  either  by  mixtures 
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of  red,  yellow,  and  blae  with  each  other,  or  of  yellow  or  red  with  black,  or  by 
substantive  colours,  soch  as  catechu  or  oxide  of  man^ese  alone.  We  shall  here 
notice  only  the  principal  shades,  learing  their  modifications  to  the  caprice  or  skill  of 
the  dyer. 

Brown,  from  mixture  of  other  colours. 

Wool  and  woollen  cloths  must  be  boiled  with  ith  their  weight  of  alum  and  sulpho* 
tartrate  of  iron,  afterwards  washed,  and  winced  through  the  madder  bath,  which  dyes 
the  portion  of  the  stuff  imbued  with  the  alum  red,  and  that  with  the  salt  of  iron 
black,  the  tint  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  each  and  the  duration  of  the  madder 
bath. 

A  «imilar  brown  is  produced  by  boiling  every  pound  of  the  stuff  with  two  ounces  of 
alum  and  one  ounce  of  common  salt,  and  then  dyeing  it  in  a  bath  of  logwood  contain- 
ing either  sulphotartrate,  acetate,  or  sulphate  of  iron  ;  or  the  stuff  may  be  boiled  with 
alum  and  tartar,  dyed  up  in  a  madder  bath,  and  then  run  through  a  blsek  bath  of  iron 
mordant  and  galls  or  sumach.  Here  the  black  tint  is  added  to  the  red  till  the  proper 
hue  be  hit.  The  brown  may  be  produced  also  by  adding  some  iron  liquor  to  the 
madder  bath,  after  the  stuff  has  been  d^ed  up  in  it  with  alum  and  tartar.  A  better 
brown  of  this  kind  is  obtained  by  boiling  every  pound  of  wool  with  two  ounces  of 
alum,  dyeing  it  up  in  cochineal,  then  chaogpng  the  Crimson  thus  giren  into  brown,  by 
turning  the  stuff  through  the  bath  after  acetate  of  iron  has  been  added  to  it 

Instead  of  eocMneal,  archil  or  cudbear,  with  a  little  ^s  or  sumach,  may  be  added. 

A  superior  brown  is  produced  upon  cotton  goods  which  have  undergone  the  oiling 
process  of  the  Turkey-red  dye.  Such  goods  must  be  galled,  mordanted  with  alum 
(see  Maddkb),  sulphate  of  Iron,  and  acetate  of  lead  (equal  to  ]rds  of  the  alum);  after 
washing  and  drying,  dyed  in  a  madder  bath,  and  cleared  with  a  soap  boil.  The  tint 
of  brown  varies  with  the  proportion  of  alum  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

Brown  may  be  produced  by  direct  dyes. 

The  decoction  of  oak  bark  dyes  wool  a  fast  brown  colour,  of  different  shades 
according  to  the  concentration  of  the  bath.     Alum  improves  the  colour. 

The  bastard  maijorum  (Origanum  vulgare)  dyes  cotton  and  linen  a  reddish-brown 
with  acetate  of  alumina,  and  wool  of  a  dark-brown. 

The  bark  of  the  mangove  tree  (Rhizophara  mangle)  gives  a  red-brown  colour  to 
wool  when  boiled  with  alum  and  tartar,  and  a  fast  chocolate  colour  when  sulphate  of 
iron  is  added. 

The  pods  of  the  East  Indian  Mimosa  cineraria  and  the  African  Mimosa  nilotica, 
called  the  b<Mat,  give  cotton  a  brown,  with  acetate  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  root  of  the  white  rose  {Nymphaa  alba)  gives  to  cotton  and  wool  beautiful 
shades  of  brown.  A  mordant  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  zinc  is  first  given,  and  then 
the  wool  is  turned  through  the  decoction  of  the  root  till  the  wished-for  shade  is 
obtained.  The  cotton  must  be  mordanted  with  a  mixture  of  the  acetates  of  iron  and 
zinc 

Walnut  (Juglans  regai)  peelings,  when  ripe,  contain  a  dark-brown  dyestuff,  which 
communicates  a  permanent  colour  to  wool  The  older  the  infusion  or  decoction  of 
the  peel,  the  better  dye  does  it  miJLe.  The  stuff  is  dyed  in  the  lukewarm  bath,  and 
needs  no  mordant,  though  it  becomes  brighter  with  alum ;  olr  this  dye  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  madder  or  fustic  bath,  to  give  varieties  of  shade.  For  dyeing  silk, 
this  bath  should  be  hardly  lukewarm,  for  fear  of  causing  inequality  of  colour. 

The  peelings  of  horse-chesnuts  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  :  with  muriate 
of  tin  they  give  a  bronze  colour,  and  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  reddish-brown. 

Catechu  ^ves  cotton  a  permanent  brown  dye,  as  also  a  bronze  and  mordore,  when 
its  solution  m  hot  water  is  combined  with  acetate  or  sulphate  of  copper,  or  when  the 
stuff  is  previously  mordanted  with  the  acetates  of  copper  and  alumina  mixed,  some- 
times with  a  little  iron  liquor,  rinsed,  dried,  and  dyed  up,  the  bath  being  at  a  boiling 
heat. 

Ferrocyanate  of  copper  gives  a  yellow-brown  or  a  bronze  to  cotton  and  silk. 

The  brown  colour  called  carmeUte  by  the  French  is  produced  by  1  lb.  of  catechu  to 
4  oz.  of  verdigris,  with  5  oz.  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  bronze  (solitaire)  is  given 
by  passing  the  stuff  through  a  solution  of  muriate  or  sulphate  of  manganese,  with  a 
little  tartaric  acid,  drying,  passing  through  a  potash  ley  at  4^  Baume,  brightening  and 
fixing  with  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

These  examples  show  in  how  many  ways  the  browning  of  dyes  may  be  modified, 
upon  what  principles  they  are  founded,  and  how  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  turn  the 
shade  more  or  less  towards  red,  black,  yellow,  blue,  &c. 

Under  the  heads  of  different  substances  employed  by  the  dyers  will  be  found  some 
description  of  the  methods  employed  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  their  colours.  For 
some  good  practical  receipts,  Love's  **  Art  of  Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Scouring,  and  Finish- 
ing "  may  be  consulted. 

Vou  I.  H  H 
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BROWN  IRON  ORE  (or  Limonite)  is  one  of  the  most  important  ores  of  iron,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  abundant  as  well  as  most  widely  diffused.  It  never 
occurs  crystallised,  but  usually  in  stalactitlc,  botryoidal,  and  mammiUated  forma,  with 
a  fibrous  structure,  a  silky  lustre,  and  often  a  semi-metallic  appearance:  it  also  occurs 
massive  and  sometimes  earthy.  In  colour  it  is  of  various  shades  of  brown,  generally 
dark,  never  bright  It  affords  a  brownish-yellow  streak,  which  distinguishes  it  firom 
other  ores  of  the  same  metal.  It  dissolves  in  warm  nitro-muriatie  acid,  and  in  a 
matrass  gives  off  water.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  blackens  and  fuses,  when  in  thin 
splinters;  with  borax,  it  gives  an  iron  reaction.  H  »  5  to  5*5 ;  specific  gravity  »  Sii 
to  4.  Brown  iron  ore  is  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  composed  of  peroxide  of  iron, 
85*6,  and  water  14*4 » 100*0;  but  it  frequently  contains  small  per-ct^ntages  of  silica, 
alumina,  &c. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  ore  are  brown  hematite,  comprising  the  compact  and 
mammillary  varieties,  scaly  and  ochry  brown  iron  ore,  yellow  ochre  constituting  the 
decomposed  earthy  varieties,  which  are  often  soft,  like  chalk.  Bog  iron  ore  and  clay 
iron  stone  are  sometimes  classed  under  this  head,  but  it  appears  to  us,  especially  as  ft 
regards  the  latter,  improperly.  The  hydrated  oxides  of  Northamptonshire  and  Bed- 
fordshire may  with  propriety  be  called  brown  iron  ore. 

Brown  iron  ore  is  found  in  CoAiwall,  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  at  Clifton,  near 
Bristol,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean ;  in  Shetland,  Carinthia,  Bohemia,  Siegen  near 
Bonn,  Villa  Rica  in  the  Brazils,  and  Peru. 

Brown  Hematite  occurs  at  Talcheer,  in  the  Bengal  coal-bearing  strata,  which  are 
probably  of  Permian  age.  It  is  smelted  with  the  charcoal  made  on  the  spot,  and  pro- 
duces iron  of  excellent  quality.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Professor  OMlumi, 
it  takes  2^  tons  of  charcoal  to  produce  1  ton  of  iron. — H.  W.  B.    See  Iron. 

BRUCINE.  (C*«H"  N*  O";  ^i.  Canimarine,Vomicine.)  A  v^ry  bitter  and  poisonons 
alkaloid  accompanying  strychnine  in  nux  vomica  and  in  the  false  angnstara  bark 
{Brvcia  antidyseniericd).  Brucine  may  be  separated  from  strychnine  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  greater  solubility  of  the  former  and  its  nitrate.  It  is  somewhat  less 
poisonous  than  strychnine,  and,  like  that  base,  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis, 
but  in  rather  larger  doses.  Brucine  is  prepared  by  the  same  process  as  strychnine. — 
C.  G.  W. 

BRYLE,  or  BROIL.  A  mining  tenn.  The  loose  matters  found  in  a  lode  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  probably  a  corruption  of  Beuhetl  (which  gee}, 

BRUSHES.  {Brosaes,  Fr.;  BUraten,  Germ.)  Since  Mr.  Mason  introduced  his 
mode  of  securing  the  hairs  in  brushes,  it  has,  in  all  the  better  class  of  brushes,  been 
very  generally  adopted.  His  patent  dates  1830.  Modified  contrivances,  psjtaking 
more  or  less  of  the  original  conditions,  have  been  introduced  iu  the  manufacture.  The 
principles  of  Mr.  Mason*s  invention  and  its  subsequent  modifications  consist  in  a 
firmer  mode  of  fixing  the  knots,  or  small  bundles,  of  hair  into  the  stock  or  the  handle 
of  the  brush.  This  is  done  by  forming  grooves  in  the  stocks  of  the  brushes  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  ends  of  the  knots  of  hair,  instead  of  the  holes  drilled  into 
the  wood,  as  in  brushes  of  the  common  constructions.  These  grooves  are  to  be 
formed  like  a  dovetail,  or  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top ;  and  when  the  ends  of  the 
knots  of  hair  have  been  dipped  into  cement,  they  are 
^^^  v»^  ^  ^  placed  in  the  srooves  and  compressed  into  an 
oval  form,  by  which  the  ends  of  the  hair  will  be 
pressed  outwards  into  the  recess  or  wider  part  of  the 
dovetailed  groove,  or  the  grooves  may  be  formed  whh 
threads  or  teeth  on  the  sides,  instead  of  being  dove- 
tailed; and  the  cement  and  hairs,  being  pressed  into 
the  teeth  or  threads,  will  cause  them  to  adhere  firmly 
to  the  stock  or  handle  of  the  brush. 

A  metal  ferrule  may  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
stock  of  the  brush,  if  necessary,  and  secured  by  pins 
or  rivets,  or  in  any  other  convenient  manner,  which 
ferrule  may  also  form  one  side  of  the  outer  groove. 
Fig.  285  is  a  plan  view  of  the  stock  of  a  round 
ooe  — niinfliiir—  brush  ;  fig,  283  is  a  section  of  the  same ;  a  a  are  the 

dovetailed  grooves  which  are  turned  out  of  the  wood; 
b  is  the  metal  ferrule ;  c  c  are  knots,  or  small  bundles  of  hair,  to  form  the  brush. 
After  a  number  of  the  knots  of  hair  are  prepared,  the  ends  are  to  be  dipped  into  proper 
cement,  and  then  placed  into  the  grooves,  when  their  ends  are  to  be  squeezed  1^  a 
pair  of  pliers,  or  other  means,  which  will  compress  them  into  the  oval  shape,  as  shown 
in  fig  284,  and  cause  the  ends  of  the  hairs  to  extend  outward  nnder  the  dovetailed 
part  of  the  recess. 
The  knots  of  hair  are  to  be  successively  placed  in  the  grooves,  and  forced  up  by 
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•a  tool  against  the  last  knot  put  in,  and  so  on,  until  the  grooves  are  filled;  fig,  285 
is  a  brash  with  teeth  or  threads  of  a  screw  formed  upon  the  sides  of  the  groove ;  into 
these  teeth  or  threads  the  cement  and  hairs  will  be  forced  by  the  compression,  by 
which  means  they  will  be  held  firmly  in  the  stock  of  the  brush* 

Brushbs  and  Brooms  :  ExporU  in  1856 : — Value  of  exports,  37,041/. 

BRUSH  WHEELS.  In  light  machinery,  wheels  are  sometimes  made  to  turn  each 
other  by  means  of  bristles  fixed  in  their  circumference;  these  are  called  brush  wheels. 
The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  wheels  which  more  by  their  friction  only* 

BUCKING.  A  mining  term.  Bruising  of  the  ore.  A  bucking  iron  \b  a  flat  iron 
fixed  on  a  handle,  with  which  the  ore  is  crushed ;  and  a  bucking  plate  is  an  iron  plate 
on  which  the  ore  is  placed  to  be  crushed. 

BUCKTHORN.  {Rhamnua  catharticua,)  This  plant  is  a  native  of  England ;  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  15  to  20  feet ;  its  flowers  are  greenish-Hsoloured,  and  its 
berries  four-seeded.  It  is  the  fruit  of  this  plant  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
French  berries.  The  juice  of  these,  when  in  an  unripe  state,  has  the  colour  of  safEion; 
when  ripe  and  mixed  with  alum,  it  forms  the  sap-green  of  the  painters ;  and  in 
a  very  ripe  state,  the  berries  afford  a  purple  colour.  The  bark  also  yields  a  fine 
yellow  dye. 

The  alder  buckthorn  (JBhamMU  Frangula)  gprows  naturally,  and  is  very  abundant 
in  woods  and  thickets  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  The  berries  of  this  species  are  often 
substituted  for  those  of  the  above ;  but  they  are  easily  detected,  since  they  contain  only 
two  seeds.  In  a  green  state,  they  dye  wool  green  and  yellow;  when  ripe,  bluish  grey, 
blue,  and  green.  The  bark  also  dyes  yellow,  and,  with  preparations  of  iron,  black. — 
Lawaon, 

Rock  buckthorn  (Bhamntu  saxatilis)^  the  berries  of  which  are  used  to  dye  morocco 
leather  yellow.  These,  in  common  with  the  narrow-leaved  buckthorn  berries  (/?. 
Clusii)  and  those  of  the  yellow-berried  buckthorn  {R,  infectoria)^  are  sold  as  Avignon 
berries.  The  wood  of  the  Hhamnua  eryihroxyhn  (which  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  but 
grows  freely  in  this  climate),  in  a  ground  state,  yields  the  bright  red  colour  known  to 
dyers  under  the  name  of  r&i  wood, 

BUCKWHEAT.  {BU  Sarrann,  Fr.;  Buckwdzen,  Germ.)  The  common  buck- 
wheat (JPclygmvmfigopyptmf  from  poly,  many,  and  gonu,  a  knee,  in  reference  to  its 
numerous  joints)  is  cultivated  for  feeding  pheasants  and  other  game ;  and  is  now 
being  largely  used  in  France  and  in  this  country  in  distilleries. 

*«  In  France,  besides  being  used  for  feeding  fowls,  pigs,  &c,  it  is  given  to  horses; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  bushel  of  its  grains  goes  further  than  two  bushels  of  oats,  and,  if 
mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  bran,  will  be  full  feeding  for  any  horse  for  a  week. 
Its  haulm,  or  straw,  is  said  to  be  more  nourishing  than  that  of  clover,  and  its 
beautiful  pink  or  reddish  blossoms  form  a  rich  repast  for  bees." —  Lawaon, 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  leaves  of  the  common  buckwheat  (Polygonum 
fagopyrum)  yield,  by  fermentation.  Indigo-blue.  On  examining  this  plant,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  this  statement  was  correct,  Schunck  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  trace  of  that  colouring  matter,  but  he  discovered  that  the  plant  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  which  may  very  easily  be  obtained 
from  it  This  colouring  matter  crystallises  in  small  primrose-yellow  needles.  It  is 
very  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  still  more  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid  change  its  colour  to  a  deep  orange,  the 
colour  disappearing  on  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  caustic  alkalis,  forming  solutions  of  a  beautiful  deep  yellow  colour,  firom  which  it 
is  again  deposited  in  crystalline  needles  on  adding  an  excess  of  acid.  It  is,  however, 
decomposed  when  its  solution  in  alkali  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  being 
thereby  converted  into  a  yellowish  brown  amorphous  substance,  resembling  gum. 
Its  compound  with  oxide  of  lead  has  a  bright  yellow  colour,  similar  to  that  of  chromate 
of  lead.  The  compounds  with  the  oxides  of  tin  are  of  a  pale  but  bright  yellow 
colour.  On  adding  protosulphate  of  iron  to  the  watery  solution,  the  latter  becomes 
greenish,  and,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  acquires  a  dark  green  colour,  and  appears  almost 
opaque.  The  watery  solution  imparts  to  printed  calico,  colours,  some  of  which 
exhibit  considerable  liveliness.  Silk  and  wool  do  not,  however,  acquire  any  colour 
when  immersed  in  the  boiling  watery  solution,  unless  they  have  previously  been 
prepared  with  some  mordant  The  composition  of  this  substance  in  100  parts  is  as 
follows  :  —  carbon  50*00,  hydrogen  5*55,  oxygen  44*45.  Its  formula  is  probably 
0*0  H*'  O*'.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  Butine^  the  yellow  colouring  matter 
contained  in  the  Ruta  grauiolenM,  or  common  rue,  and  in  capers ;  and  with  Ilixanthim, 
a  substance  derived  from  the  leaves  of  the  common  holly.  From  1000  parts  of  fresh 
buckwheat  leaves,  a  little  more  than  I  part  of  the  colouring  matter  may  be  obtained. 
As  the  seed  of  the  plant  is  the  only  part  at  present  employed,  it  might  be  of  advantage 
to  collect  and  dry  the  leaves,  to  be  used  as  a  dyeing  materiaL->-E.  S. 
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The  Tartarian  Buckwheat  (Pofygonum  tartariym)  differs  from  the  former  in  bsring 
the  edges  of  its  seeds  twisted.  It  is  not  considered  so  prodactiye,  hat  it  is  more 
hardv ;  aod  hetter  adapted  for  growing  in  mountainous  situations. 

The  Dyers*  Buckwheat,  (Polygonum  tinctorium,)  This  plant  was  introduced  to  the 
Boyal  Gardens  at  Kew  hr  Mr.  John  Blake,  in  1776.  Authentic  infonnation  as  to 
its  properties  as  a  dye-yielding  plant  vas  only  receired  at  a  comparatiTely  recent 
period,  from  missionaries  resident  in  China,  where  it  has  always  heen  cultiTated 
for  its  colouring  matter.  In  Europe,  attention  was  first  directed  to  its  growth  by 
M.  Delile,  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Montpellier,  who  in  1835  obtained  seeds  from  the 
Baron  Fischer,  Director  of  the  Imperial  Gardens  at  St  Petersburg.  It  has  since  that 
time  become  sufficiently  valuable  to  render  its  cultivation  as  a  dye  drug  of  sufficient 
importance.  The  Japanese  are  said  to  extract  blue  dves  from  Polygontan  GiimemsU, 
P,  barbatum,  and  the  common  roadside  weed,  P.  avicuutre, — LaiMon, 

BUDDLING.  A  mining  term.  The  process  of  separating  the  metalliferous  ores 
fh>m  the  earthy  matters  with  which  they  are  associated,  by  means  of  an  inclined 
hutch,  called  a  buddU,  over  which  water  flows.  It  is  indeed  but  an  arragement  for 
availing  ouselves  of  the  action  of  flowing  water  to  separate  the  lighter  irom  the 
heavier  particles  of  matter. 

BUHL.  Buhl- work  consists  of  inlaid  veneers,  and  differs  from  marquetry  in  being 
confined  to  decorative  scrollwork,  frequently  in  metal,  while  the  latter  is  more  com- 
monly used  for  the  representation  of  flowers  and  foliage.  Boule,  or  Buhl,  was  a 
celebrated  cabinet-maker  in  France,  who  was  bom  in  1642  and  died  in  1732.  He 
was  appointed  **  Tapissier  en  titre  du  Roi,**  and  he  gave  his  name  to  this  peculiar 
process  of  inlaying  wood  with  either  wood  or  metal     See  MABQUSTBTy  Pja- 

QUETBY. 

BUHR- STONE,  mineralogically,  is  a  celluhir  flinty  quartz  rock,  constituting  one 
of  the  jaspery  varieties  of  the  quartz  family.  A  celebrated  grit-stone,  much  used  in 
France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  for  grist  mills.  Those  of  La  Ferte-eous- 
Jonarre  (Seine  et  Maine)  are  regarded  as  superior  to  all  others.  In  consequence  of 
the  necessity  for  carefully  piecing  these  stones  together,  they  are  naturally  expensive ; 
yet  the  demand  for  buhr  stones  continues  great 

BULRUSH  or  TALL  CLUB.  (5ci>pttf/^inu<ris;  Celtic,  ctr«,  rushes.)  The  bul- 
rush, belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Cyperacete^  grows  'naturally  on  aUuvial  soils 
which  are  occasionally  covered  with  fresh  water.  It  is  much  used  by  coopers  for 
putting  between  the  staves  of  barrels,  and  by  chair  makers.  Many  other  plants 
belonging  to  thb  order  are  employed  for  economical  purposes,  such  as  forming  seats. 
ropes,  mats,  and  fancy  basket-work,  also  for  thatching  houses.  In  1856,  we  imported 
562  tons. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH.  Burgundy  pitch,  when  genuine,  is  made  by  melting 
frankincense  {Abietit  resind)  in  water  and  straining  it  through  a  coarse  cloth.  The 
substance  usually  sold  as  Burgundy  pitch  is,  however,  common  resin  incorporated 
with  water  and  coloured  with  palm  oit  In  some  cases  American  turpentine  is  em- 
ployed.   See  Pitch  and  Tab. 

BURNING  HOUSE.  A  miner'a  term.  In  Cornwall  the  kiln  or  oven  in  which  the 
tin  and  other  ores  are  placed  to  sublime  the  volatile  constituents,  sulphur,  and  arsenic, 
is  so  called. 

BURROW.  A  minora  term  for  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

BUTT.     A  measure  for  wine,  &c.,  containing  2  hogsheads,  or  126  gallons. 

BUTTER.  (Beurre,  Fr. ;  Butter,  Germ.)  Butter  is  the  fatty  matter  of  milk, 
usually  that  of  the  cow.  Milk  is  composed  of  butter,  caseine,  sugar  of  milk, 
sevend  salts,  and  water.  The  butter  exists  in  the  form  of  very  small  globules  of 
nearly  uniform  size,  quite  transparent,  and  strongly  refractive  of  light  Milk  left  in 
repose  throws  up  the  lighter  particles  of  butter  to  the  sur&ce  as  cream.  It  was 
imagined  that  the  butter  was  separated  in  the  process  of  churning,  in  consequence 
of  the  milk  becoming  sour;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  milk  rendered  alkaline  by 
bicarbonate  of  potash  affords  its  butter  fully  more  readily  than  acidulous  milk. 
The  best  temperature  for  churning  milk  or  cream  is  53^  F. ;  that  of  60^  is  too  high; 
and  under  50^  it  is  too  low.  By  the  churning  action  the  heat  rises  from  3°  to  4^^  F. 
All  the  particles  of  butter  are  never  separated  by  churning*,  many  remain  diffused 
through  the  butter*inilk,  and  are  easily  discoverable  by  the  microscope.  These 
are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  liquid;  and  hence  it  is  more 
economical  to  churn  cream  than  the  whole  milk  which  affords  it  It  is  computed 
that  a  cow  which  gives  1600  quarts  (old  English)  of  milk  per  annum  eats  in 
that  time  8000  lbs.  of  hay,  and  produces  140  lbs.  of  butter.  Analysis  shows  that 
this  weight  of  hay  contains  168  lbs.  of  fat  The  finest  flavoured  butter  is  obtained 
from  milk  churned  not  long  after  it  is  drawn;  but  the  hirgest  proportion  is  derived 
from  the  cream  thrown  up  by  milk  after  standing  24  hours,  in  a  temperature  of 
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aboat  50^  F.  The  butter-milk,  which  contains  the  very  fermentable  snbstance 
caseine,  should  be  well  separated  from  the  butter  by  washing  with  cold  water,  and  by 
beating  with  the  hands,  or  preferably,  without  water,  for  the  sake  of  fine  flavour,  by 
the  action  of  a  press. 

The  Tartars  and  French  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  preserving  butter,  by 
melting  it  with  a  moderate  heat,  whereby  are  coagulated  the  albuminous  and  curdy 
matters  remaining  in  it,  which  are  yery  putrescible.  This  Aision  should  be  made  by 
the  heat  of  a  warm  bath,  about  176^  F.,  continued  for  some  time,  to  effect  the  more 
complete  purification  of  the  butter.  If  in  this  settled  liquefied  state  it  be  carefully 
decanted,  strained  through  a  tammy  doth,  and  slightly  salted,  it  may  be  kept  for  a 
long  time  nearly  iVesh,  without  becoming  in  any  d^^e  rancid,  more  especially  iTit 
be  put  up  in  snuJl  jars  closely  covered. 

In  Cornwall  and  western  Devon,  the  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  is 
the  formation  of  the  cream  by  heat.  After  the  milk  has  stood  for  some  hours,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  a  very  slow  heat,  until  it  acquires  a  temperature  of  about  200^  F. ;  care 
being  taken  tluit,  if  it  exceeds  this,  the  milk  never  boils.  The  pellicle  of  cream 
being  formed,  the  vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool ;  when  cold,  the 
butter  is  made  fh>m  this  cream  in  the  usual  way. 

When  subjected  to  microscopical  examination,  milk  is  found  to  consist  of  infinitely 
minute  globular  particles  floating  in  a  serous  fluid.  Raspail  says  the  largest  of  these 
globules  are  not  above  1 -2600th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  globules  consist 
essentially  of  butter.    See  Milk. 

Butter  is  preserved  by  salting  in  Ireland,  in  Holland,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
which  together  with  the  preserved  butter  of  many  of  the  English  counties,  is 
introduced  largely  into  London. 

*  BUTTON  MANUFACTURE.  This  art  is  divided  into  several  branches,  con- 
stituting so  many  distinct  tndes.  Metal,  horn,  leather,  bone,  and  wood  are  the 
substances  frequently  employed  for  buttons,  which  are  either  plain,  or  covered  with 
silk,  mohair,  thread,  or  other  ornamental  materials.  The  most  durable  and  orna- 
mental buttons  are  made  of  various  metals,  polished,  or  covered  with  an  exceedingly 
thin  wash,  as  it  is  termed,  of  silver  or  gold. 

The  buttons  intended  to  be  covered  with  silk,  Src,  are  termed  in  general  mouhU. 
They  are  small  circles,  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  made  from  those  refuse  chips  of 
bone  which  are  too  small  for  other  purposes.  For  the  large  and  coarser  buttons, 
pieces  of  hard  wood,  are  sawn  into  thin  flakes,  of  an  equal  thickness ;  from  which,  by 
a  machine,  the  button  moulds  are  cut  out  at  two  operations. 

White  metal  and  brass  buttons,  as  well  as  plated  buttons,  are  stamped  by  the  fly- 
press,  out  of  copper-plate,  covered  on  one  side  with  silver  at  the  flatting-milL  The 
copper  side  is  placed  upwards  in  stamping,  and  the  die  or  hole  through  which  tiiey 
are  stamped  is  rather  chamfered  at  its  edge,  to  make  the  silver  turn  over  the  edge  of 
the  button.  The  backs  are  stamped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gilt  buttons.  The 
shanks  are  soldered  on  with  silver  solder,  and  heated,  one  by  one,  in  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  with  a  blow-pipe  urged  by  bellows.  The  edges  are  now  filed  smooth  in  the 
lathe,  care  being  taken  not  to  remove  any  of  the  silver  which  is  turned  over  the  edge. 
They  are  next  dipped  in  acid,  to  clean  the  backs,  and  boiled  in  cream  of  tartar  and 
silver,  to  whiten  them  :  after  which  they  are  burnished,  the  backs  being  first  brushed 
clean  by  a  brush  held  against  them  as  they  revolve  in  the  lathe.  The  mode  of 
burnishing  is  the  same  as  for  gtlt  buttons.  When  the  buttons  are  first  cut  they  have 
exceedingly  sharp  edges,  to  correct  which  and  to  produce  a  round,  smooth,  wirelike 
edge,  they  are  rolled  between  two  parallel  pieces  of  steel,  one  moving  horizontally 
past  the  other,  which  is  fixed,  and  both  of  them  containing  polished  grooves  on  their 
corresponding  faces.  To  the  movable  piece  a.  Jig.  286,  motion  is  given  by  means  of 
the  handle  B.   In  both  the  grooved 

pieces,  which  are  about  eighteen  ^®^ 

inches  in  length,  there  are  semi- 
circular openings  as  at  a,  which, 
by  corresponding  once  during 
each  revolution  of  the  handle, 
admit  of  the  blank  e  being  dropped 
into  the  groove  a,  after  which  it  is 
carried,  revolving  as  it  proceeds, 
between  the  pieces  of  steel,  till 
coming  to  the  hole  t,  it  drops 
through  into  a  basket  This  operation  is  performed  with  amasing  celerity  by  a 
boy,  who  drops  the  blanks  into  the  cavity  with  his  left  hand,  while  he  turns  the 
handle  with  his  right :  they  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  shanks. 
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Batton  shanks  are  made  by  bond  from  brass  or  iron  wire,  bent  and  cot  by  the  fol- 
lowing means:  — 

The  wire  is  lapped  spirally  round  a  piece  of  steel  bar.  The  steel  is  tamed  round 
by  screwing  it  into  the  end  of  the  spindle  of  a  lathe,  and  the  wire  by  this  means 
lapped  close  round  it  till  it  is  covered.  The  coil  of  wire  thus  formed  is  slipped  ofl^ 
and  a  wire  fork  or  staple  with  parallel  legs  put  into  it  It  is  now  laid  upon  an  anvil, 
and  by  a  punch  the  coil  of  wire  is  struck  down  between  the  two  prongs  of  the  fork, 
so  as  to  form  a  figure  8,  a  little  open  in  the  middle.  The  punch  has  an  edge  which 
marks  the  middle  of  the  8,  and  the  coil  being  cut  open  by  a  pair  of  shears  along  this 
mark,  divides  each  turn  of  the  coil  into  two  perfect  button  shanks  or  eyes. 

Buttons  to  be  gilded  are  stamped  out  from  copper  (having  sometimes  a  small  alloy 
of  zinc),  laminated  in  the  flatting  mill  to  the  proper  thickness.  These  circular  pieces, 
called  blanks,  are  annealed  in  a  furnace  to  soften  them ;  and  the  maker's  name,  &c. 
is  struck  on  the  back  by  a  monkey,  which  is  a  machine  very  similar  to  a  pile  engine. 
This  stamp  also  renders  the  face  very  slightly  convex,  that  the  buttons  may  not  stick 
together  in  the  gilding  process.  The  burnishing  is  performed  by  a  piece  of  hematite 
or  blood-stone,  fixed  into  a  handle,  and  applied  to  the  button  as  it  revolyes  by  the 
motion  of  the  lathe. 

A  great  number  of  the  buttons,  thus  prepared  for  gilding,  are  put  into  an  earthen 
pan,  with  the  proper  quantity  of  gold  to  cover  them,  amalgamated  with  mercury  in 
the  following  manner: — The  gold  is  put  into  an  iron  ladle,  and  a  small  qaantity  of 
mercury  added  to  it ;  the  ladle  is  held  over  the  fire,  till  the  gold  and  mercury  are 
perfectly  united.  This  amalgam  being  put  into  the  pan  with  the  buttons,  as  much 
aquafortis,  diluted  with  water,  as  will  wet  them  all  over,  is  thrown  in,  and  they  are 
stirred  up  with  a  brush,  till  the  acid,  by  its  affinity  to  the  copper,  carries  the  amaJgam 
to  every  part  of  its  surfkce,  covering  it  with  the  appearance  of  silver.  When  this  is 
perfected,  the  acid  is  washed  away  with  clean  water.  This  process  by  the  workman 
is  called  quicking. 

The  old  process,  in  gilding  buttons,  called  the  drying  off  was  exceedingly 
pernicious  to  the  operator,  as  he  inhaled  the  vapour  of  the  mercury,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  a  virulent  poison.  In  order  to  obviate  this,  the  following  plan  of 
apparatus  has  been  employed  with  success.  The  vapour,  as  it  rises  firom  the  pan  of 
buttons  heated  by  a  charcoal  fire,  is  conducted  into  an  oblong  iron  flue  or  gallery, 
gently  sloped  downwards,  having  at  its  end  a  small  vertical  tube  dipping  into  a 
water  cistern,  for  condensing  the  mercury,  and  a  large  vertical  pipe  for  promoting 
the  draught  of  the  products  of  the  combustiop.  By  act  of  parliament  5  grains  of 
gold  are  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  gilding  144  buttons,  though  they  may  be  tolerably 
well  gilt  by  half  that  quantity.  In  this  last  case,  the  thickness  would  be  about  the 
214,000th  part  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  Holmes  of  Birmingham  patented  a  process  which  was  fully  described  in  the 
former  editions  of  this  work ;  that  portion  of  the  description  is  retained  which  relates 
to  such  parts  of  his  machinery  as  are  found  upon  inquiry  to  be  still  in  use. 

Having  explained  the  peculiar  forms  of  his  improved  metallic  shanks  for  buttons, 
and  the  tools  employed  in  making  the  same,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  machinery  or 
apparatus  by  which  he  carries  his  invention  into  effect     He  takes  a  sheet  of  metal, 

say  about  30  or  40  feet 
287  ^M  _^M^  long,  and  of  the  proper 

-**— -  width    and    thickness, 

which  thin  sheet  is  to 
be  wound  upon  a  roller, 
and  placed  above  the 
machine,  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  drawn  down 
into  the  machine  as  re- 
quired for  feeding  the 
punches  and  dies.  Fig. 
287  is  a  plan  view  of 
a  machine  intended  to 
work  any  convenient 
number  of  sets  of 
punches  and  dies  placed 
in  rows.  Fig,  288  is 
a  side  view,  and^^.  289 
a  longitudinal  section, 
taken  through  the  ma- 
chine ;  fgs.  290  and  29 1 
are  transverse  sections 
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taken  throngh  the  machine  between  the  punches  and  coanter  dies,  fig,  290  represent- 
ing its  appearance  at  the  face  of  the  punches,  and  fig,  291  the  opposite  Tiew  of 
the  ooonter  dies,  a  a 
are  the  punches ;  b  b, 
the  counter  dies ;  each 
being  mounted  in  rows 
in  the  steel  plates  c  c, 
fixed  upon  two  strong 
bars  d  and  «,  by  counter- 
sunk screws  and  nuts, 
the  punches  and  dies 
being  retained  in  their 
proper  position  by  the 
plateSjWhich  are  screwed 
on  to  the  front  of  the 
steel  plates,  and  press 
against  the  collars  of 
the  punches  and  dies. 
The  bars  d  and  e  are 
both  mounted  on  the 
guide-pins  g  g,  fixed  in 
the  heads,  A  A,  of  the 
frame,  which  guide-pins 
pass  through  the  bosses 
on  the  ends  of  the  bars. 
The  bar  d  is  stationary 
npon    the    guide-pins, 

being  fixed  to  the  heads,  h  h,  hj  nuts  and  screws  passed  through  ears  cast  on  their 
bosses.  The  bar  e  slides  freely  upon  the  guide-pins  ^^,  as  it  is  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  by  the  crank  1 1,  and  connecting-rods  j  j,  as  the  crank  shaft  revolves.    The 


sheet  of  thin  iron  to  be  operated  upon  is  placed,  as  before  stated,  above  the  machine ) 
its  end  being  brought  down  as  at  a  o,  and  passed  between  the  guide-rod  and  clearing 
plate  A,  and  between  the  pair  of  feeding  rollers  /  A  which,  by  revolving,  draw  down  a 
further  portion  of  the  sheet  of  metal  between  the  punches  and  dies,  after  each  opera- 
tion of  the  punches. 

As  the  counter  dies  advance  towards  the  punches,  they  first  come  in  contact  with 
the  sheet  of  metal  to  be  operated  upon ;  and  after  having  produced  the  pressure  which 
cuts  out  the  discs,  the  perforations  of  the  sheet  are  pushed  on  to  the  ends  of  the  punches 
by  the  counter  dies ;  and  in  order  that  the  sheet  may  be  allowed  to  advance,  the  car- 
riage which  supports  the  axles  of  the  feeding-rollers,  with  the  guide-rod  and  clearing- 
plate,  are  made  to  slide  by  means  of  the  pin  m,  which  works  m  a  slot  in  the  sliding- 
piece  R,  bearing  the  axis  of  the  feeding-roller  /  /,  the  slide  n  being  kept  in  its  place  on 
the  framework  by  dovetailed  guides,  shown  in  Jig.  291. 

When  the  counter  dies  have  advanced  near  to  the  sheet  of  metal,  the  pin  m  comes 
in  contact  with  that  end  of  the  slot  in  the  piece  n  which  is  next  to  the  punches,  and 
forces  the  carriage  with  feed- rollers  and  clearing-plate,  and  also  the  sheet  of  metal,  on- 
wards, as  the  dies  are  advanced  by  the  reaction  of  the  cranks ;  and  after  they  have  cut 
out  the  discs,  and  raised  the  shanks,  the  sheet  of  metal  will  remain  upon  the  punches; 
and  when  the  bar  e  returns,  the  finished  backs  and  shanks  are  forced  out  of  the  coun- 
ter dies,  by  the  clearing- pin^  and  rods  o  o*  which  project  through  the  bare,  and  through 
the  holes  before  mentioned  in  the  counter  dies ;  these  clearing-pins  being  stationary  be- 
tween the  bars  p  p,  mounted  upon  the  standard  q  q,  on  the  cross  bar  of  the  frame,  as 
shown  in  figs.  287,  289,  290.  Immediately  after  this  is  done,  the  pins  m  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  other  ends  of  the  slots  in  the  pieces  n,  and  draw  back  the  feeding-rollers 
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I  /,  together  with  the  clearing-plate  k  and  the  sheet  of  metal,  away  from  the  pouches, 
into  the  position  represented  in  the  figures. 

At  this  time  the  feeding  of  the  metal  into  the  machine  is  effected  hy  a  crank-pin  r, 
on  the  end  of  the  crank-shafts  coming  in  contact  with  the  bent  end  of  the  sliding-bsTf 
supported  in  standards  1 1;  and  as  the  crank-shaft  reyolyes,  this  pin  r  forces  the  bar  « 
forward,  and  causes  the  tooth  or  pall  ti,  on  its  reverse  end,  to  drive  the  ratchet-wheel  e 
one  or  more  teeth;  and  as  the  ratchet-wheel  v  is  fixed  on  to  the  end  of  the  axle  of  one 
of  the  rollers  A  it  viU  cause  that  roller  to  revolve ;  and  by  means  of  the  pair  of  spur- 
pinions  on  the  other  ends  of  the  axles  of  the  feeding  rollers,  they  will  both  revolre 
simultaneously,  and  thereby  draw  down  the  sheet  of  metal  into  the  machine.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  the  standards  which  support  the  clearing-plate  and  guide-bar  are  car- 
ried by  the  axles  of  the  feeding  rollers,  and  partake  of  their  sliding  motion :  also  that 
the  clearing-pins  o,  are  made  adjustable  between  the  bars  p,  to  correspond  with  the 
counter  dies.  There  is  an  adjustable  sliding-stop  x  upon  the  bar  s,  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  back  standard  t,  and  prevents  the  bar  s  sliding  back  too  far,  and  con- 
sequently regulates  the  quantity  of  sheet  metal  to  be  fed  into  the  machine  by  the  pall 
and  ratchet-wheel,  in  order  to  suit  different  sizes  of  punches  and  dies.  In  case  the 
weight  of  the  bare,  carrying  the  counter  dies,  should  wear  upon  its  bearings,  the  guide- 
pins^^  have  small  iViction- rollers  yy,  shown  under  the  bosses  of  this  bar,  which  friction- 
rollers  run  upon  adjustable  beds  or  planes,  z  z,  by  which  means  the  goide-pins  may 
be  partially  relieved  from  the  weight  of  the  bar  c,  and  the  friction  consequently 
diminished. 

Buttons  of  Horn.— Mr.  Thomas  Harris  obtained,  in  April,  1841,  a  patent  for 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  horn  buttons,  and  in  their  dies.  His  invention 
relates,  first,  to  a  mode  of  applying  flexible  shanks  to  horn  buttons ;  secondly,  to  a  mode 
of  ornamenting  horn  buttons,  by  inlaying  the  front  surface  thereof;  thirdly,  to  a  mode 
of  ornamenting  what  are  called  horn  buttons,  by  gilding  or  silvering  their  surfaces; 
fourthly,  to  a  mode  of  constructing  dies,  by  applying  separate  bound^  circles  to  each 
engraved  surface  of  a  die,  by  which  the  process  of  engraving,  as  well  as  the  forming  of 
accurate  dies,  will  be  facilitated ;  fifthly,  to  a  mode  of  constructing  dies,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  horn  buttons,  whereby  the  horn  or  hoof  employed  will  not  be  permitted 
to  be  expressed  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  button. 

Fig.  292  represents,  in  section,  a  pair  of  dies,  a  and  d,  used  in  producing  the 
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improved  horn  buttons,  according  to  the  first  improvement;  the  upper  die  A  is  made 
to  produce  the  back  surfaces  of  the  buttons,  and  the  recess  or  groove  for  receiving  the 
flexible  shank.  Fig.  293  shows,  in  section  and  back  view,  the  form  of  a  botton  pro- 
auced  by  the  dies. 

Buttons  thus  formed  are  now  ready  to  receive  flexible  shanks ;  and  if  the  buttons 
are  to  have  plain  smooth  front  surfaces,  then,  in  fixing  the  flexible  shanks,  the  same 
kind  of  under  die,  b,  may  be  used ;  but  if  the  front  surface  of  the  button  is  to  be  em- 
bossed or  ornamented,  then,  in  place  of  that  die,  a  similar  one,  having  engraved  or  suit- 
ably ornamented  surihces,  is  to  be  used.  When  fixing  the  shanks  to  buttons,  the  lower 
or  face  die,  containing  the  previously  formed  buttons,  is  to  be  heated  till  a  drop  of  vtter 
will  nearly  boil  upon  it 
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The  shank  is  applied  as  follows: — a  metal  shell  or  collet  a  (see  fig,  294)  is  placed 
over  the  flexihle  shank  6,  and  a  plate  of  metal  c  is  laid  under  the  shank ;  these  are 
placed  in  the  grooye  or  recess  of  the  button,  which  had  been  preyioosly  heated  in  the 
lower  die  ;  the  upper  die  A  (fig.  295)  is  then  to  be  pbiced  on  the  lower  die  b,  and  the 
two  submitted  to  pressure,  until  they  become  cool,  when  the  shank  will  be  firmly  at- 
tached, as  shown  hi  fig,  296,  and  the  bottom  may  be  finished  in  the  nsaal  way. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention,  which  relates  to  a  mode  of  ornamenting  horn 
buttons,  by  inlaying  the  front  surface  thereof,  is  performed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
what  has  been  above  described,  for  fixing  flexible  shanks,  and  consists  in  first  form- 
ing the  front  face  or  surface  of  a  button,  in  suitable  dies,  for  providing  a  recess ;  and 
then,  by  a  second  pressure  in  dies,  to  fix  the  ornamental  surface;  and,  when  desired, 
the  surrounding  front  surface  of  the  button  may  be  embossed.  Fig.  297  is  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  a  pair  of  dies,  for  forming  a  recess  in  the  face  of  a  button.  Fig. 
298  shows,  in  front  view  and  section,  a  horn  button  produced  by  these  dies.  Fig.  299 
shows  a  metal  ornament,  to  be  inlaid  or  fixed  in  the  front  surface  of  the  button,  but 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  ornamenting  surface,  to  be  fixed  in  the  fh>nt  surface  of  the 
button,  may  be  of  pearl  or  other  material ;  and  the  size  and  device  varied  according 
to  taste.  Fig,  300  shows  in  section  a  pair  of  dies,  for  giving  the  second  pressure 
for  affixing  the  ornamental  surface ;  and,  if  desired,  the  remaining  front  surface  of 
the  button  may  be  ornamented,  by  having  the  lower  die  engraved,  or  otherwise  suit- 
ably ornamented.  Fig.  SOI  shows  in  front  view  and  section  a  button  made  according 
to  this  part  of  the  invention. 

The  third  part  of  the  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  ornamenting  horn  buttons,  by 
gilding  or  silvering  their  surfaces.  This  is  effected  by  {^plying  a  suitable  cementing 
or  adhesive  material  with  a  soft  brush  to  the  button,  in  order  that  gold  or  silver  leaf 
may  be  attached  to  its  surface.  The  cementing  or  adhenve  material  preferred  to  be 
used  is  dressing  varnish  rendered  sufficiently  liquid  by  essence  of  turpentine ;  and 
when  the  varnish  is  nearly  dry,  gold  or  silrer  leaf  is  applied  thereto,  and  pressed  in 
the  same  manner  as  practised  when  gilding  and  silvering  other  surfaces ;  by  thus 
treating  horn  buttons  a  very  novel  manufacture  of  that  description  of  buttons  may  be 
produced. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  invention  relates  to  the  construction  of  dies  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  horn  buttons.  Fig.  302  is  a  section  of  a  die,  constructed  according  to 
this  part  of  the  invention;  and^^.  303  is  a  section  showing  the  die  without  the  bound- 
ing circles,  which  confine  the  patterns;  /is  the  die  engraved  at  the  parts  gg;  around 
each  of  which  engraved  surfaces  are  circular  grooves  or  recesses  to  receive  the  bounding 
circles  h  A,  which  fit  accurately.  By  the  after  insertion  of  these  circles,  the  workman 
is  not  confined  to  move  his  graver  within  the  bounding  line,  as  that  line  is  not  present 
when  engraving  the  plate ;  and  the  graver  may  pass  beyond,  and  tlie  grooves  and  the 
bounding  circles  may  readily  be  made  with  great  accuracy  to  each  of  the  engraved 
surfaces. 

The  fifUi  part  of  the  invention  also  relates  to  a  mode  of  constructing  dies  for  the 
manufacture  of  horn  buttons,  and  consists  in  forming  the  dies  so  that  the  bounding 
circle  shall  be  a  sufficient  depth  for  the  counter  die  to  slide  within  it,  and  fit  accu- 
rately in  order  tibat  the  circumference  of  each  button  shall  be  smoothly  and  accurately 
formed.  Fig.  304  represents  in  section  two  dies,  and  one  counter  die,  made  according 
to  this  part  of  the  invention ;  fig,  305  shows  one  of  the  dies  in  plan  and  section;  and 
fig.  306  a  plan  and  section  of  a  counter  die  suitable  for  flexible  shank  buttons,  h  k 
are  the  dies,  having  the  engraved  surfaces  i  i  on  separate  circular  discs  of  metal,  such 
as  have  heretofore  been  used;  i'  is  a  counter  die,  and  k  a  tube  within  which  the 
counter  die  is  held,  the  object  or  this  tube  being  to  guide  the  projecting  edges  /  /  of 
the  dies  as  shown,  and  thus  keep  the  dies  and  counter  dies  correct  to  each  other.  JFV^. 
307  is  a  section  of  two  dies  k,  and  a  counter  die  js  but  in  this  case  the  tube  k  is  dis- 
pensed with,  the  dies  being  deeper  sunk,  and  thus  guiding  the  counter  die  correctly. 
By  the  use  of  these  dies,  the  edges  of  horn  buttons  will  be  more  accurately  formed,  and 
consequently  require  less  finishing.  This  description  of  dies  may  be  made  according 
to  the  mode  described  in  the  fourth  part  of  this  invention ;  that  is  by  forming  the 
boundary  circle  separately,  as  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  fig,  308,  which  is  a 
side  section  of  a  die  complete,  with  its  boundary  circle  formed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  described  above.  Fig,  309  represents,  in  plan  and  section,  a  variation  in  the 
means  of  affixing  a  separate  bounding  circle  to  each  engraved  surface ;  and  it  Is  suitable 
for  working  without  the  tube.  In  using  these  dies  they  are  to  be  heated  but  slightly, 
whether  for  buttons  with  metal  shanks,  or  to  receive  flexible  shanks,  and  are  to  be 
pressed  as  heretofore.  The  patentee  claims,  firstly,  the  mode  of  manufacturing  horn 
buttons  with  flexible  shanks,  by  first  forming  buttons  by  pressure  and  heat,  and  then, 
by  a  second  pressure  in  dies,  to  affix  flexible  shanks  thereto,  as  above  described. 
Secondly,  the  mode  of  ornamenting  horn  buttons,  by  causing  suitable  surfdces  to  be 
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affixed  in  tbe  front  sar&ces,  by  pressing  the  bottons  with  the  ornaments  in  dies,  u 
above  described.  Thirdly,  the  mode  of  ornamenting  horn  buttons  by  gilding  and 
silvering  their  sarfaoes  as  described.  Fourthly,  tbe  mode  of  constmcting  dies  used 
in  the  manufiusture  of  horn  buttons,  by  applying  separate  bounding  circles  to  each  en- 
graved surface,  for  a  button ;  and  fifthly,  the  mode  of  manufacturing  horn  buttons  in 
dies,  wherein  the  horn  or  hoof  is  prevented  ftom  being  expressed  at  the  circumference 
of  the  buttons  as  described. 

Buttons,  Coyerbd. — Mr.  Joseph  Parkes  obtained  in  1840,  a  patent  for  improTe- 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  covered  buttons  made  by  dies  and  pressure,  by  tbe  appli- 
cation of  horn  as  a  covering  material  The  process  resorted  to  by  the  patentees  for 
carrying  out  this  invention  is  very  similar  to  that  pursued  in  manufacturing  Florentine 
buttons  ;  such  modifications  being  applied  as  are  rendered  necessary  for  adapting  such 
process  to  the. peculiar  nature  of  the  material  employed  for  covering  the  face  of  each 
button,  a  (Jig,  310)  shows  a  plan  of  a  disc  of  iron  plate,  with  four  projecting  points, 
which  is  formed  by  suitable  dies  in  a  fly-press,  as  is  well  understood ;  the  points  are 
then  turned  down,  and  the  disc  a  is  sunk  mto  the  shape  shown  at^^.  311,  and  two  snch 
sunk  discs  are  applied  to  the  internal  core  of  the  button-board  of  each  button :  b  (fy- 
312)  shows  a  plan  and  edge  view  of  a  circular  disc  of  button-board  suitable  for  forming 
the  internal  core  of  a  button. 

The  dies  being  placed  in  suitable  presses,  as  is  well  understood  in  using  nmihr 
dies  in  manufacturing  Florentine  and  other  covered  buttons,  one  of  the  sunk  discs  a 
is  placed  in  the  under  die,  with  the  points  upwards,  having  a  disc  of  button-board 
placed  on  the  points,  as  shown  at^.  313;  the  upper  die  or  punch  is  then  caused  to 
descend  and  press  the  button-board  b  into  the  shape  shown  at  Jig,  814;  which,  vben 
thus  formed,  is  to  have  a  die  a  applied  on  the  other  side,  as  shown  at  Jig.  315>  '^ 
disc  a,  to  be  next  fixed  to  the  button-board,  is  placed  in  a  suitable  die,  the  disc  which 
has  already  been  fixed  being  upwards ;  the  die  or  punch  is  now  to  be  pressed  down, 
which  will  produce  the  button-board,  with  the  discs  a  a,  on  either  side,  into  the  shape 
shown  at  ^y.  816;  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  one  of  the  discs  will  by  the  shape  of  the 
die,  be  sunk  concave,  whilst  the  other  disc  a,  on  the  other  aide,  will  be  formed  convex, 
or  according  to  the  figure  of  the  face  of  the  intended  button. 

The  core  of  button-board  (fig  316)  is  now  ready  to  be  inserted  into  the  fiito 
which  is  to  become  the  flexible  shank  of  the  button,  and  which  flexible  shank  is  fonned 
by  sinking  a  portion  of  fabric  in  suitable  dies,  as  is  well  understood  when  making 
similar  shanks  for  Florentine  or  other  covered  buttons ;  and  the  shank  being  so  sank, 
the  button-board  or  core  (Jig.  316)  is  to  be  placed  thereon,  with  the  concave  surfece 
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towards  the  protruding  shank  ;  and  the  edges  of  the  fabric  are  then  to  be  pressed  ore 
the  core,  as  is  well  understood,  which  will  produce  the  partly  formed  button  (fig-  ^^'^ 
which  is  a  side  view,  and  consists  of  the  shank  containing  the  core,  which  is  ^f" 
inserted  into  the  metal  shell  e  (Jig.  318)  and  these  parts  being  placed  in  a  '"''^^^fj' 
are  pressed  together,  and  the  partly  manufactured  button  (fig.  319)  will  be  P^^"^ 
consisting  of  the  shank  containing  the  core,  covered  on  the  front  surface  with  the  n»«»* 
shell  c,  which,  by  the  die,  has  its  edges  bent  down  on  the  fabric  of  the  flexible  J"''*^ 
The  button,  thus  far  formed,  is  now  in  a  condition  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  pWc 
horn,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  manner: — d  (fig.  320)  shows  a  disc 
horn,  cut  out  by  suitable  dies,  the  circumference  being  scolloped,  in  order  thai 
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folding  oTer  tbe  mould  {fig,  319)  the  horn  may  not  be  packered.  e  e  (fig.  321 )  shows  a 
collet,  for  affixing  the  coyering  of  horn  to  the  button,  the  collet  being  similar  to  that 
used  in  what  is  called  **  Saudar*s  plan  of  making  Florentine  and  other  covered  buttons/* 

The  method  of  covering  the  mould  of  the  button  with  horn  is  described  as  follows  :  — 
Fig.  322  represents,  in  section,  a  lower  covering  die,  and  also  a  proper  punch  for 
pressing  the  parts  into  the  lower  die ;  these  dies  being  in  a  suitable  press,  as  is  well 
understood.  The  lower  die  is  to  be  kept  heated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  workman 
can  just  bear  his  hand  to  rest,  for  a  very  short  time,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  die; 
the  heatmg  is  preferred  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  flame  of  gas  below  the  die; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  holes,//,  in  the  die,  through  which  the  heat  of  the 
flame  may  pass,  and  g  is  an  opening  to  allow  of  atmospheric  air  flowing  under  the 
lower  die.  The  disc  of  horn  d  is  placed  in  the  lower  die  g.  The  shape  or  mould  (fig, 
319)  is  then  placed  on  the  horn,  and  the  punch  or  die  h,  is  caused  to  descend,  and 
press  the  parts  into  the  die  g;  the  punch  h  is  then  raised,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  parts  shown  tXfi^s,  323  and  324,  which  consist  of  the  tube  i,  and 
the  punch  or  die/  The  lower  edge  of  the  tube  i  is  made  bell  mouthed,  so  as  to  cause 
the  scolloped  edges  to  be  pressed  on  the  back  of  the  buttons,  and  the  die  or  punchy  is 
to  cause  the  collet  to  be  forced  through  the  horn  in  the  button :  and,  in  using  these 
parts,  the  collet  is  placed  in  the  tube  i,  which  with  its  punch  is  inserted  into  the  die  «, 
as  shown  9Xfig,  325,  which  figure  represents  the  die  g  and  punch  A  in  the  condition 
just  describ^  after  having  forced  the  parts  into  the  die  a ;  and  this  figure  also  shows 
the  tube  i,  with  a  collet  d  and  the  punch  or  die  J  placed  in  the  tube  i ;  and  all  things 
are  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  pressure  of  the  punch  h.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
pressure  coming  on  the  punch  or  die  J  before  the  horn  has  been  folded  down  by  the 
tube  I,  the  hollow  block  k  is  placed  over  the  die  or  punch  j  ;  consequently  when  the 
punch  H  is  caused  to  descend,  it  will  force  down  the  tube  i,  and  cause  it  to  gather  the 
edges  of  the  horn,  and  press  them  on  the  back  of  the  mould  of  the  button,  when  the 
punch  H  will  be  raised  again,  and  the  block  k  removed,  which  will  leave  all  things  in 
the  position  shown  at^.  326;  and  then  again,  the  bringing  down  of  the  punch  h 
will  caose  the  die  or  punch  j  to  descend,  and  force  the  coUet  into  the  button,  the  die  J 
being  retained  in  the  tube  i  by  means  of  the  pin  Zj  passing  through  a  slit  formed 
therein,  which  allows  of  the  die  J  rising  and  falling  in  the  tube  i,  but  prevents  its 
coming  out  of  that  tube.  The  button,  thus  far  formed,  is  now  in  a  condition  to  be 
completed  in  the  finishing  dies  (fig.  327 ),  the  lower  dies  being  kept  heated  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  die  c.  The  dies  being  fixed  in  a  suitable  press,  the  button  to  be  finished 
is  inserted  into  the  die  l  (which  may  be  ornamented  or  plain),  with  the  shank 
upwards,  and  the  punch  or  die  m  is  caused  to  descend  and  press  the  button  into  shape. 

When  the  front  of  the  button  is  to  be  plain,  the  disc  of  horn  should  be  polished 
before  being  used  for  covering ;  but  when  used  to  cover  a  button,  and  finished  by  an 
engraved  or  ornamented  die,  the  polishing  is  not  necessary.  The  button  being  thus 
made  is  to  be  finished  by  placing  it  in  a  lathe  to  be  "edged,"  as  is  commonly  practised 
in  finishing  horn  buttons. 

The  patentee  does  not  claim  the  means  of  making  the  mould  or  shape  shown  Bifig» 
319,  nor  the  dies  employed  when  separately  considered,  very  similar  dies  having  been 
before  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  coTered  buttons ;  nor  does  he  confine  himself 
thereto,  so  long  as  the  peculiar  character  and  essence  of  the  invention  be  retained ; 
▼iz.,  that  of  manufacturing  covered  buttons,  made  by  dies  and  pressure  by  the  applica- 
tion of  thin  sheet  horn  us  the  covering  material.  He  claims  the  mode  herein  described 
of  manufacturing  covered  buttons  by  the  application  of  horn  as  a  covering  material, 
as  above  described. 

PoBCELADf  BuTTOKS. — These  buttons  were  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Minton  and 
Ca  under  Prosser's  patent,  for  the  compression  of  dry  porcelain  clay  in  moulds  (the 
process  will  be  fully  described  under  the  head  Tb88e&£).  This  manufacture  is  however 
abandoned  in  this  country ;  but  Mr.  Bagaterasse  has  a  large  establishment  at  Briare» 
where  be  manufiictures  these  buttons  on  a  large  scale,  and  being  in  competition  with 
Mr.  Jiebeuf  of  Creil,  they  are  sold  very  cheaply.  Bagaterasse  has  greatly  improved 
the  process  by  striking  several  hundred  buttons  at  once,  instead  of  doing  them  singly 
as  by  Prosser's  process.     See  Tiles  and  Tesserjb. 

In  1856  we  imported:  — 

BuTTONB  and  Studs  of  metal  to  the  value  of       -    £  4,872 
„  „  „      of  other  sorts       -        -        *     .  36,848 

BUTTLAMINE  (C"H*  N).  A  volatile  organic  base,  homologous  with  methylamine. 
It  is  found  in  the  more  volatile  portion  of  bone  oiL  It  may  be  prepared  artificially 
by  processes  analagous  to  those  employed  formethylamine,amylamuie,  &c.,  substitut- 
ing the  butylic  cyanate,  urea,  or  iodide,  for  those  of  methyle  and  amyle.  See  Amy- 
i.AMiNa.— C.G.W. 
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CABLE.  {Cable,  Fr. ;  Ankertau,  Germ.)  A  strong  rope  or  chain,  connecting  the 
ship  with  the  anchor  for  the  purpose  of  mooring  it  to  the  ground.  The  sheet  anchor 
cable  is  the  strongest,  and  is  used  at  sea  after  the  bower,  which  is  in  constant  use,  goes, 
gives  way, or  requires  help:  the  stream  cable  is  smaller, bein^  used  chieflj  in  rivers.  A 
cable's  length  is  100  to  140  fathoms  in  the  merchant  service;  in  the  Royal  Navy  4  cables 
are  employed  each  of  100  fathoms,  2  cables  being  attached  end  to  end.  The  greatest 
improvement  in  mooring  vessels  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  chain  cable,  which, 
when  duly  let  out,  affox^s  in  the  weight  of  its  long  catenary  carve,  an  elastic  tension 
and  play  to  the  ship  under  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  The  dead  strain  upon  the  anchor 
is  thus  greatly  reduced,  and  the  sudden  pull  by  which  the  flukes  or  arms  are  readiJj 
snapped  is  in  a  great  measure  obviated.  The  best  iron  cables  are  chains  made  of 
links,  whose  sides  are  stayed  by  cross  bars  or  studs,  welded  across  the  middle  of  the 
link.  Experience  has  taught  that  the  ends  of  these  links  wear  out  much  sooner  than 
the  sides.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Mr.  Hawkes,  iron  manufacturer,  obtained  a  patent  in 
July,  1828,  for  constructing  these  anchor  chains  with  links  considerably  stouter  at 
the  ends  than  in  the  middle.  With  this  view  he  forms  the  short  rods  of  iron,  of  which 
the  links  are  to  be  made,  with  swells  or  protuberances  about  one-third  of  their  length 
from  each  of  their  ends,  so  that  when  these  are  welded  together,  the  slenderer  parts 
are  at  the  sides,  and  the  thicker  at  the  ends  of  the  elliptic  links.  Such  rods  as  the 
above  are  formed  at  once  by  rolling,  swaging,  or  any  other  means;  but  in  practice, 
this  plan  has  not  been  extensively  carried  out ;  the  simple  round  iron  seems  best 

The  first  avowed  proposal  to  substitute  iron  cables  for  cordage  in  the  sea  service  is 
stated  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Slater,  surgeon  of  the  Navy,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
plim  in  1808,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect 
— a  very  general  misfortune  with  mgenious  projectors.  It  was  Lieut.  Samuel  Brown,  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  who,  in  January,  1808,  had  represented  to  the  Naval  Boards  the 
policy  of  employing  iron  rigging  and  chain  cable,  and  who,  in  February  of  that  year, 
enrolled  a  patent  for  those  articles,  and  in  1811  first  employed  chain  cables  in  the 
vessel  *•  Penelope,"  of  which  he  was  comnuinder,  for  the  purpose  of  experimental  ex- 
perience, this  vessel  of  400  tons  having  been  fitted  expressly  for  the  trial  by  Captain 
Brown,  Mr.  Brunton,  and  other  friends,  at  personal  expense  and  risk,  with  iron  rigging, 
chains,  and  cables,  in  place  of  hemp  and  rope. 

He  made  a  voyage  in  this  ship  from  England  to  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  and 
home  again,  in  the  course  of  four  months,  having  anchored  many  times  in  ^^^ 
variety  of  ground  without  any  accident  He  multiplied  his  trials,  and  acqn»r«» 
certain  proofs  that  iron  might  be  substituted  for  hemp  in  making  cables,  not  only  for 
mooring  vessels,  but  for  the  standing  rigging.  Upon  his  return  from  the  West 
Indies,  Captain  Brown  strongly  represented  the  advantages  practically  experienced  of 
iron  over  hemp.  A  committee  of  naval  officers  reported  upon  the  whole  affair,  and 
the  Government  ordered  the  "  Namur"  of  74  guns,  the  **  Monmouth  "  of  64,  the 
"Crescent"  frigate,  and  the  •*  Alonzo"  sloop,  to  be  fitted  with  two  chain  cables  of 
100  fathoms  each,  and  Lieut  Brown  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  ^^^ 
chains  were  of  various  forms  of  links ;  those,  for  instance,  supplied  to  the  **  Crescent 
were  composed  of  very  short  links  with  parallel  sides. 

Since  this  period,  cludn  cables  have  been  universally  introduced  into  all  the  ships  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  but  the  twisted  links  employed  at  first  by  Brown  have  been  replaced  by 
straight  ones,  stayed  in  the  middle  with  a  cross  rod,  the  contrivance  of  Capt  Brown, 
which  was  secured  by  patent  in  this  country.  . 

The  twisting  of  the  links  was  done  in  order  to  assimilate  the  chain  to  the  form  o^ 
rope,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  run  out  with  less  concussion  to  the  ship ; 
but  this  in  practice  was  found  really  to  let  the  cable  render  out  too  easily*  ao^  ^^ 
discontinued  in  practice. 

Some  of  the  cables  supplied  in  1811  to  the  ships  of  war  were  found  to  have  drfec- 
tive  links;  their  general  use  was  suspended  until  the  beginning  of  1812,  V"^ 
Captain  Brown  invented  a  mode  of  shutting  the  links  with  a  long  scarf,  and  io^rO' 
duced  a  machine  to  put  upon  the  chain  any  amount  of  strain  that  ought  to  be  brongot 
to  bear,  and  thus  ascertain  defects  of  workmanship  and  materials.  This  nrwt^g 
machine  led  to  the  introduction  of  stay  pins  in  the  links ;  about  the  middle  <" 
1812,  chain  cables  were  thus  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  very  generally  iotro' 
4uced  into  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  cable  is,  to  procure  » 
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material  of  the  best  qaality,  and,  in  using  it,  always  to  keep  in  view  the  direction  of 
the  strain,  in  order  to  oppose  the  maximum  strength  of  the  iron  to  it  The  best  form 
of  the  links  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  investigation. 

Let  A  B  {fig,  328)  be  a  circular  link  or  ring,  of  one-iuch  rod  iron, 
the  outer  circumference  of  the  ring  being  15  inches  and  the  inner  9. 
If  equal  opposite  forces  be  applied  to  the  two  points  of  the  link 
c  D,  pulling  G  towards  B,  and  d  towards  f,  the  result  will  be,  when 
the  forces  are  sufficiently  intense,  that  the  circular  form  of  the  link 
will  be  changed  into  another  form  with  two  round  ends  and  two 
parallel  sides,  as  seen  in  fig.  329.    The  ratio  of  the  exterior  to  the 

interior  periphery,  which  was  originally  as  15  to  9,  or  5  to  3,  is  no   ^ ^ 

longer  the  same  in  fig.  329.     Hence  there  will  be  a  derangement  in  /^'  ijs\ 

the  relative  position  of  the  component  particles,  and  consequently  \j^  ™v 

their  cohesion  will  be  progressively  impaired,  and  eventually  de-  Y  /^  z 
stroyed.  In  fig.  328,  the  segment  m  n  of  the  outside  periphery 
being  e<^ual  to  3  inches,  the  corresponding  inside  segment  will  be  |ths  of  it  If 
this  portion  of  the  link,  in  consequence  of  the  stretching  force,  comes  to  be  extended 
into  a  straight  line,  as  shown  in  fig.  329,  the  corresponding  segments,  interior  and 
exterior,  must  both  be  reduced  to  an  equal  length.  The  matter  contained  in  the  3 
inches  of  the  outside  periphery  must  therefore  be  either  compressed,  that  is,  condensed 
into  \\  inch ;  or  the  inside  periphery,  which  is  onl^  1}  inch  already,  must  be  extended 
to  3  inches :  that  is  to  say,  the  exterior  condensation  and  the  interior  expansion  must 
take  place  in  a  reciprocal  proportion.  But,  in  every  case,  it  is  impossible  to  effect  this 
contraction  of  one  side  of  the  rod  and  extension  of  Uie  other,  without  disrupture  of  the 
link. 

Let  us  imagine  the  outside  periphery  divided  into  an  infinity  of  points,  upon  each  of 
-which,  equal  opposite  forces  act  to  straighten  the  curvature ;  they  must  undoubtedly 
occasion  the  rupture  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  internal  periphery.  This  is  not 
the  sole  injury  which  must  result ;  others  will  occur,  as  we  shall  perceive  in  consi- 
dering what  passes  in  the  portion  of  the  link  which  surrounds  c  d  {fig.  329)  whose 
length  is  4|  inches  outside  and  2i\,th  inside.  The  se^ents  h  p  and  n  o{fig.  328)  are 
actually  reduced  to  semi-circumferences,  which  are  mside  no  more  than  half  an  inch, 
and  outside  as  before.  There  is  thus  contraction  in  the  interior  with  a  quicker  cur- 
vature or  one  of  shorter  radius  in  the  exterior.  The  derangement  of  the  particles 
takes  place  here  in  an  order  inverse  to  that  of  the  preceding  case,  but  it  no  less  tends 
to  diminish  the  strength  of  that  portion  of  the  link ;  whence  we  may  certainly  conclude 
that  the  circular  form  of  cable  links  is  an  extremely  faulty  one. 

Leaving  matters  as  we  have  supposed  in  fig.  328,  but  suppose  that  g  is  a  rod  intro- 
duced into  the  link,  hindering  its  two  opposite  points  ▲  b  from  approximatiog.  This 
circumstance  makes  a  remarkable  change  in  the  results.  The  link,  330 
pulled  as  above  described,  must  assume  the  quadrilateral  form  shown 
in  fig.  330.  It  offers  more  resistance  to  deformation  than  before ;  f/^  (^ 
but  as  it  may  still  suffer  change  of  shape,  it  will  lose  strength  in  fo 
doing,  and  cannot  therefore  be  recommended  for  the  construction  of 
cables  which  are  to  be  exposed  to  very  severe  strains. 

Supposing  still  the  link  to  be  circular,  if  the  ends  of  the  stay  comprehended  a  larger 
portion  of  the  internal  periphery,  so  as  to  leave  merely  the  space  necessary  for  the 
plan  of  the  next  link,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Its  opposing  more  effectively  the  change 
of  form,  and  thus  rendering  the  chain  stronger,  fiut,  notwithstanding,  the  circular 
portions  which  remain  between  the  points  of  application  of  the  strain  and  the  stay 
would  tend  always  to  be  straightened,  and  of  consequence  to  be  destroyed.  Besides, 
though  we  could  construct  circular  links  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  all  strains,  we 
ought  still  to  reject  them,  because  they  would  consume  more  nuiterials  than  links  of  a 
more  suitable  form,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  effect  of  two  opposite  forces  applied  to  the  links  of  a  chain  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  reduce  to  a  straight  line  or  a  straight  plane  every  curved  part  which  is  not  stayed : 
whence  it  is  obvious  that  twisted  links,  such  as  Brown  first  employed,  even  with  a  stay 
in  their  middle,  must  of  necessity  be  straightened  out  because  there  is  no  resistance  in 
the  direction  opposed  to  the  twist.  A  cable  formed  of  twisted  links  for  a  vessel  of 
400  tons,  stretched  30  feet,  when  put  to  the  trial  strain,  and  drew  back  only  10  feet 
This  elongation  of  20  feet  proceedis  evidently  fVom  the  straightening  of  the  twist  in 
each  link,  which  can  take  place  only  by  impairing  the  strength  of  the  cable. 

Twisted  cables  are  not  now  made,  and  but  little  of  twisted  chain.  They  were  made 
to  give  the  familiar  form  of  rope  to  the  chain,  to  please  the  sailors'  prejudice. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  appears  that  the  strongest  links  are  such  as  present 
in  their  original  form,  straight  portions  between  the  points  of  tension  ;  whence  it  is 
clear  that  links  with  parallel  sides  and  round  ends  would  be  preferable  to  all  others. 
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did  not  a  good  cable  require  to  be  able  to  resist  a  lateral  force,  as  veil  as  one  m  the 

direction  of  its  length. 

Let  us  suppose  that  by  some  accident  the  link  fy.  329  should  have  its  two  ex- 

331    yj^>>^  tremities  pulled  towards  t  and  z,  whilst  an  obstacle  x,  placed  right 

opposite  to  its  middle,  resisted  the  eflfort.    The  side  of  the  link 
which  touches  z  would  be  bent  inwards ;  but  if,  as  in  ^  331, 
there  is  a  stay,  ▲  g  b,  the  two  sides  would  be  bent  at  the  same  time; 
the  link  would  notwithstanding  assume  a  fiiulty  shape. 
In  thus  considering  the  yicious  forms,  we  are  naturally  directed  to  that  which  hai 

had  at  one  time  the  preference,  as  is  shown  in  fig,  332  ;  but  this  form  of  link  and 

stay-pin  is  so  faulty,  as  to  give  place  now  to  the  general  use  of  the  simple  link  of 

e^^,^''Tr^-^  parallel  sides  {see  fig.  343  )  and  with  a  very  different  stay- 
/^"^^^X^^^^^^^  pin,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  This  old  link  has  a  cast* 
ft^hf—ifPifj  iron  stay  with  large  ends ;  it  presents  in  all  directioM  a 
\2'^'^C^''^^y  great  resistance  to  every  change  of  form  ;  for  let  it  be 
""^^"safi  pulled  in  the  direction  a  b,  against  an  obstacle  c,  it  is 
^  evident  that  the  portions  </  e  and  d  /,  which  are  sop- 

ported  by  the  parts  g  e  and  gf,  cannot  get  deformed  or  bo  broken  without  the  whole 
link  giying  way.    As  the  matter  composing  g  e  and  y/ cannot  be  shortened,  or  that 
which  composes  d  e  and  d/  be  lengthened,  these  four  sides  will  remain  necessarily 
in  their  relatiye  positions,  by  Tirtiie  of  the  large- 
ended  stay  h,  whose  profile  is  shown  in  fig.  333.    W« 
have  examined  the  strength  of  a  link  in  every  direc- 
tion, except  that  perpendicular  to  its  plane.    Fig.  334 
represents  the  assemblage  of  three  links  in  the  abore 
predicament ;  but  we  ought  to  observe  that  the  link 
c,  placed  between  the  links  ▲  b,  could  not  resist  the 
pressure  or  impact  of  the  two  lateral  links. 
Process  of  numufacturing  Iron  Cables, — The  implements  and  operations  are  arranged 
in  the  following  order :  — 

U  The  cutting,  by  a  machine,  of  iron  bars,  in  e<^ual  lengths,  but  with  opposite 
bevels,  to  allow  of  the  requisite  crossing  and  splicug  of  the  ends  in  the  act  of 
welding. 

2.  A  reverberatory  furnace  (see  Ikon),  in  which  a  number  of  rods  or  round  ban 
of  the  best  possible  wrought  iron,  and  of  proper  dimensions,  are  heated  to  a  red  heat.  ^ 
The  furnace  is  like  those  used  in  the  sheet-iron  works,  but  somewhat  larger,  and 
needs  no  particular  description  here. 

3.  The  bending  of  each  of  these  pieces  by  a  machine,  so  as  to  form  the  links ;  the 
last  operation  is  done  rapidly  while  the  iron  is  red-hot. 

4.  The  welding  of  the  links  at  small  forge  fires,  fitted  with  tools  for  this  express 
purpose,  and  the  mimediate  introduction  of  the  stay,  by  a  top  tool  and  hammer. 

5.  Proving  the  cables  by  an  hydraulic  press,  worked  by  a  pump,  with  levers  to 
ascertain  the  strain  applied  by  working  the  pump. 

Any  ordinary  shears  will  do  to  cut  the  iron,  if  furnished  with  a  gauge  or  stop,  to 
regulate  the  length  of  link. 

The  following  forms  of  apparatus  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Brunton  and  others, 
relate  more  to  &e  history  of  the  past  manufactures,  than  to  the  present  piactice  on  a 
large  scale. 

Figs.  335  and  336  are  a  plan  and  elevation  of  tho  shears  with  which  rods  are  cat 


into  equal  pieces,  for  a  link,  moved  by  a  steam  engine,  or  worked  by  four  or  more 
labourers.    These  must  be  relieved,  however,  frequently  by  others,  for  each  shean 
machine  is  calculated  to  require  nearly  one  horse  in  steam  power.. 
▲  and  B  arc  the  two  cast-iron  limbs  of  the  shears.    The  first  is  fixed  and  the  seeona 
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18  movable  hy  means  of  a  crank  shaft,  c,  driven  by  a  heavj  fly-wheel  i>.  The  cutting 
jaws,  o,  are  of  steel  pieces  made  fast  by  bolts,  and  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  f  is 
a  stop  which  determines  the  equal  lengths  of  the  pieces  cut  off,  and  can  be  shifted  to 
suit  different  lengths ;  a  piece  of  iron  is  shown  as  being  cut  off  between  the  upright 
stop  and  the  shears. 
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The  following  figures  represent  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a  machine  for  bending 
links  into  an  elliptic  form,  superseded  by  the  machine  hereafter  to  be  described.  It  is 
represented  at  the  moment  when  a  link  is  getting  bent  upon  it. 
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A  is  an  elliptic  mandrel  of  cast-iron ;  it  is  fixed  upon  the  top  of  a  wooden  pillar  b, 
solidly  supported  in  the  ground,  c  is  the  jaw  of  the  vice,  pressed  by  a  square-headed 
screw  against  the  mandrel  a. 

D,  part  of  the  mandrel  comprehended  between  x  and  t,  formed  as  an  inclined  plane, 
so  as  to  preserve  an  interval  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  rod  between  the  two  surfaces 
that  are  to  be  welded  together. 

E,  rectangular  slots  (shears)  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  nut  of  the  mandrel,  in 
which  each  of  the  pins  f  may  be  freely  slidden. 

o,  horizontal  lever  of  wrought  iron  six  feet  long.  It  carries  at  h  a  pulley  or  fV-ic- 
tion-roUer  of  steel,  whose  position  may  be  altered  according  to  the  diameter  of  the 
links.  It  is  obvious  that  as  many  mandrels  are  required  as  there  are  sizes  and  shapes 
of  links. 

The  piece  of  iron  intended  to  form  a  link  bein^  cut,  is  carried,  while  red  hot,  to 
the  bending  machine,  where  it  is  seized  with  the  jaw  of  the  vice  c,  by  one  of  its  ends, 
the  slant  of  the  cut  being  turned  upwards ;  this  piece  of  iron  has  now  the  horizontal 
direction  m  n ;  on  pushing  the  lever  o  in  the  line  of  the  arrow,  the  roller  h  will  force  m  n 
to  be  applied  successively  in  the  elliptic  groove  of  the  mandrel ;  thus  finally  the  two 
faces  that  are  to  be  welded  together  will  be  placed  right  opposite  each  other. 
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The  length  of  the  small  diameter  of  the  ellipse  onght  to  exceed  by  a  HttTe  the  length 
of  the  stay-piece,  to  allow  of  this  being  readily  introduced.  The  difference  between 
the  points  F  e  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  tndu  vectores  of  the  ellipse.  Hence  it 
will  be  always  easy  to  find  the  excentricity  of  the  ellipse. 

Fig.  340  IS  a  lever  press  for  squeezing  the  old  form  of  links  upon  their  stays, 


after  the  links  are  welded.  This  machine  was  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  superseding 
manual  labour,  but  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  the  workmen  have  quite  superseded  this 
machinery;  however  completely  this  and  other  machines  may  do  the  work,  hand 
labour  does  the  work  quicker  and  better,  almost  beyond  comparison.  The  hand 
practice  is  as  follows : — 

The  links  bent  are  carried  to  the  forge  hearth  to  be  welded,  and  to  receive  their 
stay;  two  operations  performed  at  one  heating.  Whenever  the  welding  is  finished, 
while  the  iron  is  still  red  hot,  the  link  is  placed  upright  upon  the  stake,  i.  e^  the 
shorter  axis  vertical  and  the  longer  axis  of  the  link  horizontal ;  then  a  workman  in- 
troduces the  stay  with  a  pair  of  tongs  or  pincers,  while  another  workman  strikes 
down  upon  it  This  mechanical  compression  first  of  all  joins  perfectly  the  sides  of 
the  link  against  the  concave  ends  of  the  stay,  and  afterwards  the  retraction  of  the  iron 
on  cooling  increases  still  more  this  compression.  If  each  link  be  made  with  the  same 
care,  the  cable  must  be  sound  throughout  It  is  not  delivered  for  use,  however,  till  it 
be  proved  by  the  hydraulic  press,  at  a  draw-bench  made  on  purpose,  and  examined 
link  by  link,  on  the  side  of  the  machine,  or  on  a  bench  erected  for  the  purpose,  to 
detect  any  flaw  the  strain  may  have  caused. 

The  following  Table  of  compared  materials  and  strains  is  given  as  a  matter  of  historical 
reference ;  it  is  believed  the  dates  of  the  experiments  are  1815  and  1816;  since  then, 
alterations  in  the  make  of  iron,  and  the  introduction  of  new  fibres,  as  well  as  hemp, 
render  this  Table  of  value,  as  the  materials  here  employed  were,  no  doubt,  good 
examples,  and  subjected  to  critical  attention. 

Table  of  Iron  Cables  as  substituted  for  Hemp,  with  the  Strains  applied  at  that  Date, 


Iron  Cable*. 

Hemp  Cables. 

Old  f  roof,  by 

Diameter  of  Iron  Rod. 

Circumference  of  Rope. 

Mr.  Brunton. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Tons. 

oj 

9 

12 

10 

18 

U 

11 

26 

M 

12 

32 

ift 

13 

3r> 

li 

14  to  15 

38 

u 

16 

44 

n 

17 

52 

li 

18 

60 

li 

20 

70 

2 

22  to  24 

80 

It  would  be  imprudent  to  put  hemp  cables  to  severer  strains  than  those  indicated  m 
the  Lloyd's  Table,  drawn  up  from  experiments ;  but  the  iron  cables  of  the  above  sises 
will  support  a  double  strain  without  breaking.     They  ought  never,  in  common  cases, 
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howerer,  to  be  exposed  to  a  greater  stress.  A  cable  destined  for  sbips  of  a  certain 
tonnage  should  not  be  employed  in  those  of  greatier  burden,  Thas  treated,  it  may  be 
always  trosted  to  do  its  duty,  and  will  last  longer  than  the  ship  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  has  often  been  stated,  that  chain  cables  possess  double  the  strength  of  the  iron  of 
which  they  are  made,  owing  to  the  forms  of  the  links  employed  :  this,  however,  is  an 
absurd  error ;  for  suppose  the  two  sides  of  a  link  to  be  of  inch  iron,  yet  a  part  of  the 
strength  must  be  lost  in  the  bending  of  the  ends,  for  the  straining  force  is  at  right 
angles,  at  the  ends,  to  what  it  is  at  the  side,  or  would  be  exerted  upon  portions  of  straight 
rods ;  next,  to  make  a  link,  the  two  ends  have  to  be  joined  by  welding,  and  wherever 
this  join  is  made,  there  is  every  chance  for  less  union,  and  no  possible  means  of  getting 
the  fibre  to  be  stronger  than  if  they  had  never  been  separated,  strength  really  must 
be  lost  by  heating  the  iron  and  shaping  the  link. 

Mr.  Lenox  has  found  in  practice,  &at  an  inch  bolt  will  bear  21}  tons,  while  the 
inch  cable  will  break  at  34  tons,  and  not  at  the  double  strength,  or  43  tons,  of  two 
lengths  of  straight  iron. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  iron  cables  is  their  resisting  lateral  as  well  as 
longitudinal  strains,  as  explained  wader  Jigs,  332  and  334. 

Vessels  furnished  with  chain  cables  have  been  saved  by  them  from  the  most  immi- 
nent peril.  The  "  Henry,"  sent  out  with  army  stores  during  the  peninsular  war^  was 
caught  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain  in  a  furious  storm.  She  ran  for  shelter  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  among  the  rocks,  where  she  was  exposed  for  three  days  to  the  hur- 
ricane. She  possessed  fortunately  70  fathoms  chain  cables,  which  held  good  all  the 
time,  but  it  was  found  afterwards  to  have  had  the  links  of  its  lower  portion  polished 
bright  by  attrition  agunst  the  rocky  bottom.  A  hemp  cable  would  have  been  speedily 
worn  to  pieces  in  such  a  predicament 

In  the  contracts  for  the  Admiralty  of  chain  cables  for  the  British  Navy,  it  is  stipu* 
lated  that  "the  iron  shall  have  been  manufactured  in  the  best  manner  from  pig  iron 
smelted  from  ironstone  only,  and  selected  of  the  best  quality  fur  the  purpose,  and  shall 
not  have  received  in  any  process  whatever,  subsequent  to  the  smelting,  the  admixture 
of  either  cinders  or  oxides  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  shall  also  have 
been  puddled  in  the  best  manner  upon  iron  bottoms,  and  at  least  three  times  sufficiently  . 
drawn  out  at  three  distinct  welding  heats,  and  at  least  twice  properly  fagotted." 

The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  breaking  proof  of  chain  cables,  and  of  the  iron  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them,  and  the  proofs  required  by  Her  Majesty's  Navy  for 
chains: — 


Size  of  Bdt. 

Proof  of  Bolt. 

Proof  of  Chain. 

Nary  Proof  of  Chain. 

Inches. 

Toni.  cwii. 

Tonf.  cwts. 

Tons. 

6       7 

8      11 

*1 

8       7 

13       4 

5 

12       1 

19       5 

10 

16       4 

26       5 

13 

1 

21       8 

34       5 

18 

n 

'      27       2 

48     15 

22] 

u 

33     10 

53     11 

28i 

11 

40     10 

65       0 

34 

H 

48       4 

77       0 

40i 

if 

56     11 

90     10 

47j 

ii 

65     12 

105       0 

55i 

1! 

75       6 

120     10 

6S\ 

2 

85     14 

137       0 

72 

n 

96     15 

156       0 

811 

In  these  iron  cables,  the  matter  in  the  link  is  thrown  ver^'  much  into  one  plane ;  the 
link  being  of  an  oval  form,  and  provided  with  a  stay.  As  there  are  emergencies 
in  which  the  cable  must  be  severed,  this  is  accomplished  in  those  of  iron  by  means  of 
a  bolt  and  sheckle  (shackle),  which  is  inserted  in  the  Royal  Navy  cables  at  the  end  of 
every  12|  fathoms,  and  at  the  end  of  every  15  fathoms  in  the  merchant  service ;  so 
that  by  striking  out  this  bolt  or  pin,  this  cable  is  parted  with  more  ease  than  a  hempen 
one  can  be  cut  And  the  iron  cable  can  be  reconnected  when  the  ship  is  clear,  while 
with  the  hempen  cable  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  it  with  an  axe,  and  thus  perma- 
nently injure  the  cable.  Mr.  Lenox*s  plan  for  securing  these  bolts  is  now  made  part 
of  the  Government  contracts. 

We  have  avoided  all  relating  to  the  general  history  and  application  of  chain  cables. 
Vol-  I.  II 
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bat  in  connection  with  the  following  particulara,  obtained  from  Brown,  Lenox,  and  Ga'i 
chain  works  at  Millwall,  we  must  admit  the  important  part  performed  by  this  house 
in  the  improvement  of  this  manufacture.  The  following  remarks  refer  to  chain 
cables  for  the  Koyal  Navy,  messenger  and  mooring  chains  for  the  Trinity  Corpo- 
ration, and  ship  cables  for  merchant  service,  showing  the  practice  in  1858. 

After  selecting  the  best  iron,  cutting  it  off  into  requii*ed  lengths,  and  heating  it  as 
before  described,  the  links  for  chain  cables  may  be  bended  at  the  rate  of  about  60 
per  minute,  by  machinery  at  Lenox's  works  in  Wales,  worked  by  water  power,--the 
welding  of  the  links  in  all  cases  being  effected  by  hand  labour. 

In  the  practice  with  the  new  bending  machine  at  Newbridge  Works,  Font-y-Prid 
Glamorganshire,  it  as  follows :  — When  the  iron  is  cut  to  the  requisite  length  for  links, 
from*  20  to  60  pieces,  according  to  size,  are  put  into  the  furnace,  and  when  heated,  are 
placed  separately  on  the  bending  mandrel  o  {Jig.  341)  the  machine  is  set  in  motioo,aod 
one  revolution  forms  a  liuk,  which  is  pinched  off  the  mandrel  by  a  small  crowbar,  and 
another  piece  of  iron  applied,  and  so  on,  until  from  40  to  60  links  are  formed  in  a 
minute. 

The  bending  machine  is  connected  with  a  water-wheel,  or  other  power,  by  an 
ordinary  coupling  clutch,  or  box,  which  a  lever  throws  into  and  out  of  gear  at 
pleasure. 

There  is  a  stub  or  knob  of  iron  on  the  mandrel  under  which  the  point  of  the  piece  of 
iron  to  be  bent  is  fixed ;  the  mandrel  being  oval,  or  of  the  inside  shape  of  the  link, 
when  turned,  is  followed  by  the  roller  above,  and  this,  pressing  upon  the  piece  of  iron, 
forms  it  to  the  shape  of  the  mandrel. 

ABC  {fig,  34 1)  are  standards,  d  connecting  rod,  e  crank  for  lifting,  f  f  the  roller  for 
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pressing  sides  of  links,  o  mandrel,  h  mandrel  spindle,  i  wheel  for  mandrel  spindle,  f 
pinion  on  main  spindle,  k  crank  spindle. 

The  form  of  the  link,  after  being  bended  into  shape  (Jig,  341)  is  shown  with  the  two 
slant- cut  surfaces  of  the  ends  to  be  welded  together  and  hammered  into  fonn. 

For  short  lengths  of  chain  the  bending  may  be  effected  by  hand ;  in  this  case  the 
process  is  simple : —  A  sufficient  length  of  the  best  iron  is  cut  off,  and,  while  hot,  is  par- 
tially bent  by  the  workman  over  an  iron  ring,  one  end  of  the  bar  resting  on  the 
ground ;  the  bend  is  finished  upon  the  anvil ;  one  entire  end  of  the  link  is  thus  formed. 
The  two  slanting  cut  ends  are  made  to  approach  each  other ;  heated  up  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, the  expert  workman,  by  a  peculiar  blow,  detaches  the  scale  of  oxide,  and 
instantly  presses  both  surfaces  together ;  two  men  then  by  repeated  blows  effect 
the  welding  junction,  and  thus  the  link  is  formed. 

The  shape  of  the  link,  after  due  consideration  of  the  advantages  of  particular 
patterns,  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  decided  preference  for  a  link  of  parallel  sides, 
unchanged  in  form  from  the  round  of  the  iron  employed,  while  the  ends  may  be 
reduced,  somewhat  flattened,  and  increased  in  breadth.    The  links  thus  in  contact 
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have  the  pressure  sustained  by  a  greater  breadth  of  snrfiice,  and  compression  can 
scarcely  alter  the  form. 

The  length  of  a  good  link  may  be  of  roond  iron  6  diameters  in  length  of  link.  (See 
fig,  343.)  A  a  and  ftrom  d  to  6  3'7  to  4  diameters  of  the  iron  rod  employed,  and  1*7 
to  2  diameters  inside. 

The  stnd,  staple,  or  cross-bit  is  of  cast  iron,  and  is  placed  across  $  its  nse  is  to  prevent 
the  sides  from  collapsing  by  extension  of  the  chain ;  m  fact,  to  keep  up  a  succession  of 
joints,  and  prevent  the  cham  from  becoming  a  rigid  bar  of  metal. 

The  stud  or  cross-piece  shown  at  c  is  of  cast  iron,  with  dates  and  marks  upon  the 
surface.  It  is  cast  with  a  hollow  bearing,  haying  a  curre  to  receive  the  round  iron  of 
the  link ;  its  shoulders,  or  feathering,  enables  the  workman  to  insert  it  readily,  and  a 
few  blows  upon  the  yielding  iron  give  the  requisite  grip,  and  all  proper  service  only 
tends  more  firmly  to  keep  it  in  position,  very  different  indeed  to  the  form  fig,  333, 
which  would  positively  injure  the  link. 

In  all  cases  this  cross-piece  has  been  of  cast  iron.  Wrought  iron  was  tried,  but 
found  to  be  too  expensive.  Malleable  iron  has  been  patented,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  can  supersede  common  foundry  iron,  from  the  cheapness  and  &cility  of  the 
latter. 

The  cables  are  proved  and  tested  by  regulated  strains  brought  to  bear  continuously 
up  to  the  proof  strain,  and  then  even  up  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  some  of  the 
links,  if  the  final  strength  or  opposition  to  resistance  is  required  to  be  known.  The 
proof  of  cable  should  be  600  lbs.  for  each  circle  of  iron  |th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  chain  is  attached  at  one  end  horizontally  to  a  hydraulic  press,  the  other  end  to 
the  enormous  head  of  a  bent  iron  lever,  whose  power  is  multiplied  by  second  and  third 
iron  levers,  all  working  upon  knife  edges,  and  to  the  last  lever  a  scale-pan  is  attached ; 
1  lb.  being  here  placed  is  eouivalent  to  a  strain  of  2240  lbs.  upon  the  bar  or  chain  that 
is  being  tested.  This  machine  of  Brown,  Lenox,  and  Co.,  Millwall,  is  more  powerful 
than  that  used  in  the  Royal  dockyard.  The  proving  machine,  invented  by  Captain 
Brown  in  1813,  was  a  great  step  towards  the  production  of  confidence. 

In  practice  length  after  length  is  tried  up  to  the  proof  required ;  when  the  tension  is 
to  be  exerted  to  Uie  utmost,  a  few  links  are  taken :  in  such  experiments  it  is  usual  for 
one  link  alone  to  give  way,  and  the  strength  of  the  cable  itself  is  uninjured  by  testing 
to  find  its  ultimate  streng^ 

Perfection  of  practice  is  found  when  the  link  and  the  stay  yield  together ;  in  the 
largest  chain  caUes  ever  produced,  such  were  the  due  proportions  and  symmetry  of 
form  affording  equality  of  resistance,  that  the  cross-piece  split  or  broke  at  the  time 
the  link  fractured  and  opened. 

To  measure  these  chains,  or  be  near  them  when  under  such  tension,  is  not  without 
danger.  The  cable,  on  being  struck,  rings  out  with  strange  shrill  sound,  a  link 
may  suddenly  snap,  the  chain  lashes  about,  and  the  fragments  fly  to  a  great  distance, 
penetrating  the  factory  roof  at  times,  and,  at  the  moment  of  fracture,  the  link 
becomes  very  hot 

The  cables  are  usually  told  off  into  lengths.  The  Government  len^  is  12| 
fathoms;  for  the  merchant  service  the  length  is  15  fathoms;  as  explained,  these 
lengths  are  united  by  shackles.  In  the  merchant  service  cables,  larger  links  are 
placed  at  each  extremity  for  the  anchor  shackle  to  pass  through ;  but  m  the  Royal 
Navy  cables,  each  lengA  is  alike  provided  with  large  links ;  thus,  then,  at  any  time, 
any  end  of  any  length  may  be  placed  to  the  anchor  stock.     See  figs,  342,  343. 


To  obviate  evils  from  the  twisting  of  the  chain  cable,  swivels  are  mserted:  in  the 
Government  cables,  a  swivel  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  every  other  length;  for  the 
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merchant  service  Chere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  precise  rule.  Sometimes  one,  two, 
or  more  swivels  may  be  in  100  fathoms;  and  in  cheap  chains,  bought  and  judged  by 
weight  and  figures,  no  swivel  whatever  exists  in  the  cable. 

The  effect  of  such  twisting,  or  torsion,  is  to  form  a  kink,  and  give  powerful  lateral 
pressure  upon  the  link ;  the  stud  or  cross-piece  is  forced  out,  and  the  link  itself  may 
yield  at  the  moment  at  any  flaw  or  imperfection  of  welding. 

The  mooring  swivel  is  that  by  which  a  ship  can  ride  with  two  anchors  down  at 
the  same  time,  and  two  bridles  on  board  the  ship.  The  mooring  swivel,  being  equal 
in  strength  to  the  two  cables,  is  over  the  bow,  and  enables  the  ship  to  swivel  round 
her  anchors  without  fouling  hawse;  in  any  direction  the  ship  can  swing  round  this 
swivel  or  point,  leaving  her  anchors  undisturbed,  whereas  by  two  cables  out,  without 
this,  she  would  require  great  care  to  prevent  them  from  fouling,  and  even  being  lost. 
This  is  an  essential  advantage  of  chain  over  hemp. 

The  splicing  shackle  is  to  unite  or  splice  a  hempen  cable  to  be  used  on  board  ship, 
attached  to  the  chain  cable,  which  lies  on  the  ground  or  bottom,  so  that  the  vessel 
rides  lightly  at  her  anchor,  while  the  iron  chain  cable  preserves  the  hempen  cable 
from  being  destroyed  by  the  rocky  bottom,  and  the  ship  has  the  light  hemp  cable 
rendered  buoyant  by  the  water,  which  lifts  portions  of  the  chun  cable  by  the  motions 
of  the  vessel;  and  thus,  the  ship  is  relieved  from  weight  and  the  anchor  from  jerka. 

The  splicing  shackle,  on  the  Hon.  George  Elliott's  plan,  is  shown  above  (/17.  343> 
The  rope  is  served  round  an  iron  thimble  a,  on  the  shackle  b,  with  end  links,  and  en- 
larged links  without  stay-pins  CD,  leading  to  the  anchor,  while  the  hempen  cable  ▲ 
goes  to  the  ship. 

In  the  Royal  Navy  4  cables  are  employed  to  moor  the  ships,  two  being  end  to  end. 
When  ships  lay  long  on  certain  shores,  the  pin  or  fastening  often  gets  loose  by  the 
constant  tapping  and  vibrations  of  the  chain  cable  on  the  rocky  or  shingly  bottom. 
Men-of-war  at  some  stations  suffered  severely  in  this  way,  and  the  commander  at 
Malta  had  reason  to  represent  it  as  a  very  serious  matter.  Mr.  Lenox's  plan  for 
securing  the  bolts  and  pins  is  now  made  a  point  of  contract  to  be  adopted  in  all 
fastenings  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

Simple  as  it  would  seem  to  devise  a  plan,  yet  it  was  years  before  all  the  difficulties 
could  be  surmounted.  This  arrangement  may  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  figure 

of  a  shackle  with  links,  {fig,  344):  at  E  is 
seen  the  aperture  at  right  angles  to  the 
bolt  F,  (of  oval  iron)  through  this  channel, 
cut  through  the  shackle  and  the  bolt,  a 
tapering  but  not  quite  cylindrical  steel 
pin,  fits  exactly ;  but  does  not  quite  pro- 
ceed through  the  iron  ;  it  is  shown  at^^ 
Various  plans  used  to  be  resorted  to 
before  this  final  preference;  for  the  steel 
pins,  of  whatever  form,  got  loose  by  r^* 
peated  tapping  on  the  rocky  bottom,  or 
the  links  upon  each  other.  Mr.  Lenox 
succeeded  in  cutting  the  cavity  at  e  of 
the  form  of  a  hollow  cone,  and  to  com- 
plete the  fastening,  a  pellet  or  cylinder  of  lead  that  will  just  allow  insertion  at  k  is 
driven,  and  then  by  repeated  blows  the  lead  is  made  to  fill  up  the  cavity,  the  superfluous 
quantity  of  lead  being  cut  off  by  the  hammer  at  e.  To  release  the  bolt  it  is  only 
necessary  to  find  the  small  space  at  the  small  end  of  the  steel  pin,  to  insert  a  punch, 
and  then,  with  a  few  blows,  the  steel  pin  ^  y  is  driven  out  of  its  conical  bearing,  and 
its  flat  top  and  cutting  edges  enable  it  to  emerge  again  at  e.  Being  forced  out,  the 
bolt  F  is  taken  out,  and  the  chain  severed  if  required;  the  aperture  at  e  can  be  cleared 
of  its  lead  by  a  proper  cutting-out  tool,  and  the  steel  pin  replaced  to  make  all  &SL 

This  operation  can  be  effected  on  the  darkest  night ;  the  sailor  can  sever  the  chain 
cable,  and  thus  when  one  vessel  is  driving  down  u)X)n  another,  more  chain  may  be 
attached  or  the  cable  severed,  and  no  harm  done ;  while  with  hempen  cable  it  might 
be  found  more  than  difiicult,  and  even  impossible,  to  cut  them  in  time. 

All  the  principles  involved,  and  perfection  of  practice,  in  making  chains  and  chain 
cables,  have  recently  been  deeply  considered  and  fully  verified  by  the  firm  of  Brown, 
Lenox,  and  Ca,  Mill  wall,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  comparative  results  up  to 
the  greatest  links  required  for  the  **  Leviathan,'*  selected  iron  of  the  same  identical 
quality  and  worked  it  into  rods,  links,  and  chains.  The  progression  of  resistance  to 
increased  strains,  by  increase  of  mass  of  iron,  with  all  the  influences  of  variation  of 
make,  flaws  in  the  material,  and  other  circumstances  inseparable  from  practice,  were 
thus  matters  of  critical  experiment 

Commencing  with  \  inch  chain,  and  trying  4  links  of  small  chains  up  to  2{th8,  being 
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the  largest  diameter  of  round  iron  for  the  greatest  cable  links  eyer  hitherto  made, 
being  those  for  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  **  Leviathan,"  taking  the  breaking  strains,  and 
redacing  all  the  links  to  the  proportion  borne  upon  a  circle  Jth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  minimum  breaking  force  was  796*25  lbs.,  and  the  maximum  1052'8  lbs. 

Sometimes  the  fVacture  was  found  to  be  dependent  upon  flaws,  sometimes  from 
orer  heating,  or  unequal  heating,  and  other  practical  causes ;  but  the  whole  series  of 
experiments  was  important  and  interesting. 

The  iron  lengthens  to  the  intense  strains  employed,  long  before  fracture.  The 
comparison  of  actual  extension,  while  under  enormous  force  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
was  ascertained  by  the  following  impressire experiments:  — 

The  "  Leviathan  **  second  size  cable  of  2iths  diameter  of  iron  employed  in  the  links. 
Three  links  measured  35\  inches  by  strain  of  10  tons  (of  coarse  it  requires  power  to 
extend  them  fairly). 

At    50  tons    -        -        -        .        .    stretched  J  of  an  inch. 
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A  few  links  of  the  best  bower  anchor  cable  of  the  **  Leviathan  **  taken,  proved,  and 
destroyed. 

Three  links  measured  at  15  tons  39  inches. 
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TabU  showing  the  Principal  Dimensions  of  the  Common  lAnks^  Weights^  and  Scale  of 
Proof /or  Chain  Cables  to  be  supplied  to  Her  Majesty's  Navy. 
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As  the  merchant  marine  may  frequently  be  called  upon  for  public  serrice,  it  may 
be  useful  to  know  the  particulars,  which  are  promulg^ited  from  Lloyd's.  A  chain 
cable  seldom  breaks  with  the  duty  assigned,  if  proportioned  to  the  tonnage,  if  the  iron 
be  sound  and  the  workmanship  good. 

Weights  of  Ordinary  Anchors,  Sizes  and  Lengths  of  Chain  Ctthles,  and  Sizes  aad 
Lengths  of  Hawsers  and  Warps^  to  be  recommended  when  the  Swears  are  applied 
to  wf  Ship  Builders  and  Sh^  Owners, 
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See  Messenger,  Shackle,  and  Coir. 

CACAO.  The  Theobroma  Cacao  (or  Food  of  the  Gods,  as  Linniens  named  the  tree) 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  continental  America.  Its  seeds  {nuclei  Caeaoj, 
when  torrefied,  and  with  Tarions  additions  (sugar,  and  usually  either  cinnamon  or 
vanilla)  made  into  a  paste,  constitutes  Chocolate  {chocclata\  which  furnishes  a  very 
nourishing  beverage,  devoid  of  the  injurious  properties  ascribed  to  both  tea  and  coffee ; 
but  which,  OD  account  of  the  contained  oil,  is  apt  to  disagree  with  dyspeptics.  Cocoa 
is  another  preparation  of  these  seeds.  It  is  said  to  be  made  from  the  fragments  of 
the  seed-coats,  mixed  with  portions  of  the  kernels. -rPeretra.  See  Chocolate,  Cocoa, 
Oils. 

CADMIUM  is  a  metal  discorered  by  Stromeycr  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1818.  It  derives  the  name  Cadmium  from  Cadmiafossilis — a  denomination  bv  which 
the  common  ores  of  zinc  were  formerly  distinguished.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  Silesia  in 
several  ores  of  zinc,  and  may  be  readily  recognised  by  means  of  the  blowpipe ;  for,  at 
the  first  impression  of  the  reducing  or  smoky  part  of  the  flame,  the  ores  containing 
cadmium  stain  the  charcoal  all  round  them  with  a  reddish-yellow  circle  of  oxide 
of  cadmium.  The  Silestan  native  oxide  of  zinc  contains  from  1 J  to  11  per  cent  of 
cadmium. 

The  cadmium  may  be  extracted  by  dissolving  the  ore  in  sulphuric  acid,  leaving 
the  solution  acidulous,  and  diluting  it  with  water,  then  transmitting  through  it  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  till  the  yellow  precipitate  ceases  to  falL  This  pow- 
der, which  is  sulphuret  of  cadoiiam,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid, 
the  excess  of  which  is  to  be  expelled  by  evaporation  ;  and  the  muriatic  salt  being 
dissolved  in  water,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  to  be  added  in  excess,  whereby  the 
^  cadmium  separates  as  a  carbonate,  while  tlie  small  portion  of  adhering  copper  or  zino 

•  The  ttream  cablet  maj  be  of  iron,  ot  proportlooate  sisei. 
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h  reteiDed  in  solation  hj  the  ammonia.  Herapath  has  shown  that,  in  distilling  zinc 
per  descensum  (see  Znrc),  the  first  portions  of  gaseoas  metal  which  are  disengaged 
bum  with  a  brown  flame  and  deposit  the  brown  oxide  of  cadmium. 

Cadmium  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  tin,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Its 
fraeture  is  fibrous ;  it  crystallises  readily  in  regular  octahedrons  ;  and  when  it  sud- 
denly solidifies,  its  surface  gets  covered  with  fine  mossy  regetations.  It  is  soft,  easily 
bent,  filed,  and  cut,  soils  like  lead  anj  surface  rubbed  with  it  It  is  harder  and  more 
tenacious  than  tin,  and  emits  a  creaking  sound  when  bent,  like  that  metaL  It  is  very 
ductile,  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  fine  wire,  and  hammered  into  thin  leares,  without 
cracking  at  the  edges.  Its  specific  gravity,  after  being  merely  melted,  is  8*604 ;  and 
8*6944  after  it  has  been  hammered.  It  is  rer^  fusible,  melting  at  a  heat  much  under 
redness ;  indeed,  at  a  temperature  little  exceeding  that  of  boiling  mercury,  it  boils  and 
distils  over  in  drops.  Its  vapours  have  no  smell.  It  is  but  slightly  altered  by  expo- 
sure to  air.  When  heated  in  the  atmosphere,  it  readily  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a 
brownish-yeUow  smoke,  which  is  destitute  of  smell.  In  strong  acids  it  dissolves  with 
disengagement  of  hydrogen,  and  forms  colourless  solutions.  Chromate  of  potash 
causes  no  precipitate  in  them,  unless  zinc  or  lead  be  present. 

There  is  only  one  oxide  of  cadmium,  CdO,  the  brown  above  mentioned.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  8*183.  It  is  neither  fusible  nor  volatile  at  a  very  high  temperature:  When 
in  the  state  of  a  hydrate,  it  is  whitp.  The  oxide  of  cadmium  consists  of  87  45  part* 
of  metal,  and  12*55  oxygen,  in  100  parts.  Berzelius  states  its  atomic  weight  to  be 
65*833  (55*74  is  the  equivalent  now  usually  adopted)  to  hydrogen  1*000.  Its  sulphide 
(ntiphwet)  has  a  fine  orange-yellow  colour,  and  would  form  a  beautiful  pigment,  could 
the  metal  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  purposes  of  art  A  crystalline  sul- 
phide is  obtained  by  fusing  1  part  of  the  precipitated  sulphide  with  5  parts  of  carbonate 
of  potash  and  5  parts  of  sulphur,  or  by  passing  dry  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  over 
strongly-heated  chloride  of  cadmium.  The  chloride,  iodide,  bromide,  and  sulphate  of 
cadmium  have  been  prepared  and  ezamined ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  the 
iodide  and  bromide  m  photography,  none  of  these  salts  are  of  any  importance  in  the 
arts.  .There  are  several  definite  alloys  of  cadmium,  but  they  have  no  commercial  or 
manufacturing  interest  The  sulphate  is  applied  to  the  eyes,  by  surgeons,  for 
removing  spedcs  on  the  cornea. 

CAFFEINE.  (C*H*N*0^)  A  weak  aUuiloid  discovered  in  coffee,  remarkable  for 
containing  azote.  It  is  white,  crystallisable  in  silky  needles,  fusible,  volatile,  and 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     It  is  identical  with  Theine  and  with  Guaranin. 

According  to  Robiquet,  the  proportion  of  caffeine  in  1000  of  coffee  is  as  follows : — 

Martinique  6*4,  Alexandrian  4*4,  Java  4*4,  Mocha  4,  Cayenne  3*8,  St  Dominso  8*2. 
It  is  probable  that  0*64  per  cent  is  an  ordinary  proportion.  According  to  Ltebig,  the 
proportions  are  per  lb.  —  Martinique  32  gr.,  Alexandrian  22,  Java  22,  Mocha  20, 
Cayenne  19,  St  Domingo  16.  H.  J.  Versman  of  Lubeck  mixes  10  lbs.  of  braised  raw 
coffee  with  2  of  caustic  lime,  made  previously  into  hydrate ;  treats  the  mixture  in  a 
displacement  apparatus  with  alcohol  of  80^,  till  the  fluid  which  passes  through,  no 
longer  furnishes  evidence  of  the  presence  of  caffeine.  The  coffee  is  then  roughly 
ground  and  brought  nearly  to  the  state  of  a  powder,  and  the  refuse  of  the  once 
digested  mixture  from  the  displacement  apparatus,  dried  and  g^und  again,  and  mixed 
with  hydrate  of  lime,  is  once  more  macerated.  The  grinding  is  more  easily  effected 
after  the  coffee  has  been  subjected  to  the  operation  of  alcohol,  having  lost  its  horny 
quality,  and  the  caffeine  is  thus  more  certainly  extracted.  The  clear  alcoholic  liquid 
Uins  obtained  is  then  to  be  distilled,  and  the  refuse  in  the  retort  to  be  washed  with 
warm  water  to  separate  the  oil.  The  fluid  is  now  evaporated  into  a  crystalline  mass, 
filtered,  and  expressed.  The  impure  caffeine  is  freed  from  oil  by  pressure  between 
folds  of  blotting-paper,  purified  by  solution  in  water  with  animal  charcoal,  and  is  thus 
obtained  in  shining  white  silky  crystals.    See  Theine. 

CAIRNGORUM,  or  CAIRNGORM,  is  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  more 
pellucid  and  paler  coloured  varieties  of  smoky  quartz,  with  a  tint  resembling  that  of 
sherry  or  amber.  It  is  so  called  ft^m  the  district  Cairagoram,  or  the  "  Blue  Moun- 
tain,** in  the  south-west  of  Banff,  where  these  crystals  are  frequently  found.  When 
of  a  good  colour,  this  crystal  is  made  into  ornaments,  and  used  for  jewellery ;  indeed, 
so  great  a  fiivourite  is  the  Cairngorum  with  the  people  of  Scotland,  that  brooches, 
pins,  bracelets,  and  a  variety  of  ornaments,  are  made  with  this  stone,  for  use  by  all 
classes. 

CAJUPUT  OIL  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  tree  called  Melaleuca  minor, 
which  grows  upon  the  mountains  of  Amboyna,  and  in  other  of  the  Molucca  islands. 
It  is  procured  by  distillation  of  the  dried  leaves  with  water,  is  prepared  in  great 
quantities  in  the  island  of  Banda,  and  sent  to  Holland  in  copper  flasks :  hence,  as  it 
comes  to  us,  it  has  a  green  colour. — Ure.  M.  Guibort  appears  to  have  detected  cop- 
per in  several  samples  of  cajuput  oil.    Pereira  says,  **  All  the  samples  of  the  oil 
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-which  I  haye  examined,  thoagh  green,  were  quite  devoid  of  copper ;"  and  Mr.  Brande 
observes,  that  none  of  the  samples  which  he  has  examined  have  contained  even  a 
trace  of  copper.  It  is  Tery  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a  strong  smell  resembling 
camphor,  and  pungent  taste  like  cardamoms.  In  1831,  oil  of  cajuput  was  greatly 
extolled  as  a  remedy  for  cholera ;  and  to  meet  the  sadden  and  large  demand,  varions 
adulterations  and  imitations  were  introduced.  One  of  these  consisted  of  oil  of  rose- 
mary, flaTOured  with  cardamoms,  and  oil  of  cardamoms,  and  coloured.  According  to 
Blanchet,  the  composition  of  oil  of  cajuput  (C'^H'O)  is  carbon  77*92,  hydrogen  11-69, 
oxygen  1 0*39.     It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant.    See  Oils,  Ethereous. 

CALAMANCO.  A  sort  of  woollen  stuff  of  a  shining  appearance,  chequered  in 
the  warp,  so  that  the  checks  are  seen  only  upon  one  side. 

CALAMANDER.     A  wood,  the  produce  of  Ceylon.     See  Cobomindei.. 

CALAMINE.  A  native  carbonate  of  zinc.  (See  Zuic.)  The  term  Calamine^  or 
Lapis  cakiminarisj  has  been  applied  to  this  ore  of  zinc  since  the  days  of  the  Arabian 
alchemysts.  It  is  so  used  now  by  Brook  and  Miller,  by  Greg  and  Lettsom,  and  others ; 
yet  we  find  Dana  defining  calamine  to  be  the  hydrous  silicate  of  zinc, —  another 
example  of  the  sad  want  of  system,  and  indeed  of  agreement,  among  mineralogists. 

CALCAREOUS  EARTH  {Terre  calcaire,  Fr. ;  Kalkerde,  Germ.)  commonly 
denotes  lime,  in  any  form  ;  but,  properly  speaking,  it  is  pure  lime.  This  term  is 
frequently  applied  to  marl,  and  to  earths  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime. 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR.  Crystallised  native  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties. 

Carbonic  acid  44*0,  lime  56*0,  may  be  regarded  as  the  usual  composition  of  calc 
spar ;  it  often  contains  impurities  upon  which  depend  the  colours  assumed  by  the 
crystal.  The  carbonates  of  lime  are  extensively  distributed  in  nature,  as  marbles, 
chalk,  and  crystalline  minerals.    See  Iceland  Spar,  MARsr^,  &c 

CALCAREOUS  TUFA.  This  term  is  applied  to  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
formed  by  the  evaporation  of  water  containing  that  mineral  in  solution. 

It  is  formed  in  fissures  and  caves  in  limestone  rocks,  about  the  borders  of  lakes,  and 
near  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  impregnated  with  lime.  In  the  latter  cases  it  is 
frequently  deposited  upon  shells,  moss  and  other  plants,  which  it  covers  with  a  calca- 
reous crust,  producing  frequently  a  perfect  representation  in  stone  of  the  sobstance  so 
enveloped.— H.  W.  B. 

CALCEDONY.    See  Chalcedont. 

CALCHANTUM.    The  ancieut  name  of  the  native  sulphate  of  iron. 

CALCINATION  (from  Calcine).  The  operation  of  expelling  from  a  substance, 
by  heat,  either  water,  or  volatile  matfer  combined  with  it  Thus,  the  process  of  burn- 
ing lime,  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  is  one  of  calcination.  The  result  of  exposing  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  to  heat,  and  the  removal  of  its  carbonic  acid,  is  the  production 
of  calcined  magnesia.  This  term  was,  by  the  earlier  chemists,  applied  only  when  the 
substance  exposed  to  heat  was  reduced  to  a  calx,  or  to  a  friable  powder,  this  being 
frequently  the  oxide  of  a  metal.  It  is  now.  however,  used  when  any  body  is  subjected 
even  to  a  process  of  roasting. 

CALCIUM.  {Equivalent  20)  The  metal  contained  in  the  oxide  well  known  as 
lime.  It  ^as  first  obtained  by  Davy,  in  1808,  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  hydrate,  car- 
bonate,  chloride,  or  nitrate  of  lime.  Mattbiessen  obtains  it  by  heating,  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  a  mixture  of  two  equivalents  of  chloride  of  calcium,  with  one  equivalent  of 
chloride  of  strontium,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  until  the  latter  is  volatilised.  The 
current  from  six  cells  of  Bunsen  s  battery  is  then  sent  through  the  mixture  by  a 
charcoal  pole  of  as  large  size  as  possible,  and  a  piece  of  iron  piano-forte  wire  (No.  6), 
not  more  than  two  lines  in  length,  which  is  united  .with  the  negative  pole  of  the 
battery  by  means  of  a  stronger  wire  reaching  close  to  the  surface.  A  small  crust  is 
to  be  formed  round  the  wire  at  the  surface.  To  collect  the  small  globules  deposited 
on  the  wire,  the  latter  must  be  taken  out  every  two  or  three  minutes,  together  with 
the  crust  The  globules  are  crushed  in  a  mortar,  and  the  flattened  granules  are  then 
picked  out  Calcium  is  a  brilliant  pale  yellow  metal,  malleable  and  ductile.  See 
Lime.— C.G.W. 

C  ALC-SINTER.  The  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime  upon  the  ground,  or  the 
pendulous  conical  pieces  called  stalactites,  attached  to  the  roofs  of  caverns,  are  so  called. 

CALCULUS.  The  stony-looking  morbid  concretion  occasionally  formed  in  the 
bladders  and  other  parts  of  living  animals. 

Its  examination  belongs  to  medical  chemistry. 

CALENDER  (Calandre  Fr.;  Kalander,  Germ.),  a  word  derived  finom  the  Greek 
kalindroe  (cylinder),  is  the  name  of  a  machine  consisting  of  two  or  more  cylinders 
revolving  so  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other,  that  cloth  passed  through  between 
them  is  smoothed,  and  even  glazed,  by  their  powerful  pressure.  It  is  employed  either 
to  finish  goods  for  the  market,  or  to  prepare  cotton  and  linen  webs  for  the  calico 
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printer,  by  rendering  their  surilMeB  level*  compact  and  nniform.  This  coDdensatlon 
and  polish,  or  saUnage  as  the  French  call  it,  differ  in  degree  according  to  the  object 
in  view,  and  ma^  be  arranged  in  three  different  series :  1.  For  goods  which  are  to 
receive  the  first  impression  by  the  block,  a  very  strong  pressure  is  required,  for  upon 
the  nniformity  of  the  polish  the  neatness  and  the  regularity  of  the  printing  and  the 
correspondence  of  its  members  depend.  2.  The  pieces  already  dyed  up  at  the  madder 
bath,  or  otherwise,  and  which  remain  to  be  filled  in  with  other  colours,  or  grounded  in, 
as  it  is  technically  called,  must  receive  a  much  less  considerable  gloss.  3.  The 
degree  of  glazing  given  to  finished  ^oods  depends  upon  the  taste  of  purchasers,  and 
the  nature  of  the  article ;  but  it  is,  u  general,  much  less  than  for  the  first  coarse  of 
block  printing. 

The  calico  printers  of  Alsace  employ  an  improved  form  of  calender,  to  that  usually 
employed  in  this  country,  which  is  the  contrivance  of  M.  Charles  DoUfus^  It  is 
described  as  possessing  the  following  advantages :  1.  It  passes  two  pieces  at  once, 
and  thus  does  double  the  work  of  any  ordinary  machine.  2.  It  supersedes  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  workman  to  fold  up  the  goods,  as  they  emerge  from  the  calender, 
with  the  aid  of  a  self-acting  folder.  3.  It  receives,  at  pleasure;  the  finished  pieces 
upon  a  roller,  instead  of  laying  them  in  folds ;  and,  by  a  very  simple  arrangement,  it 
hinders  the  hands  of  the  workman  from  being  caught  by  the  rollers. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  M.  ]>ollfus*s  machine  is  its  being  managed  by  a 
single  workman.  Six  or  eight  pieces  are  coiled  upon  the  feed  roller,  and  they  are 
neither  pasted  nor  stitched  together,  but  the  ends  are  merely  overlapped  half  a  yard 
or  so.  The  workman  is  careful  not  to  enter  the  second  piece  till  one  third  or  one 
half  of  the  first  one  has  passed  through  on  the  other  side,  to  prevent  his  being  en- 
grossed with  two  ends  at  a  time.  He  must,  no  doubt,  go  sometimes  to  the  one  side 
and  sometimes  to  the  other  of  the  machine  to  see  that  no  folds  or  creases  occur,  and 
to  be  ready  for  supplying  a  fresh  piece  as  the  preceding  one  has  gone  through.  The 
mechanism  of  the  folder  in  the  Alsace  machine  is  truly  ingenious  :  it  performs  ex- 
tremely well,  and  saves  the  attendance  of  an  extra  workman.  The  lapping- roller 
works  by  firiction,  and  does  its  duty  fully  better  than  similar  machines  guided  by  the 
hand. 

The  numerous  accidents  which  have  happened  to  the  hands  of  workmen  engaged 
in  calenders  should  direct  the  attention  towards  an  effective  contrivance  for  preventing 
such  misfortunes.  These  various  improvements  in  the  Alsace  machine  may  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  ordinary  calenders  of  almost  every  construction. 

The  folder  is  a  kind  of  cage  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  pyramid,  shut  on  the  four 
sides,  and  open  at  top  and  bottom :  the  top  orifice  is  about  five  inches,  the  bottom  one 
an  inch  and  a  half :  the  front  and  the  back,  which  are  about  four  feet  broad,  are  made 
of  tin  plate  or  smooth  pasteboard,  and  the  two  sides  are  made  of  strong  sheet-iron, 
the  whole  being  bolted  together  by  small  bars  of  iron.  Upon  the  sheet-iron  of  the 
sides,  iron  uprights  are  fixed,  perforated  with  holes,  through  which  the  whole  cage  is 
supported  fii^ly  by  means  of  studs  that  enter  into  them.  One  of  the  uprights  is 
longer  than  the  other,  and  bears  a  slot  with  a  small  knob,  which,  by  means  of  the 
iron  piece,  joins  the  guide  to  the  crank  of  the  cylinder,  and  thereby  communicates  to 
the  cage  a  seesaw  movement :  at  the  bottom  extremity  of  the  great  upright  there  is  a 
piece  of  iron  in  the  shape  of  an  anchor,  which  may  be  raised,  or  lowered,  or  made 
fast  by  screws. 

At  the  ends  of  this  anchor  are  friction  rollers,  which  may  be  drawn  out  or  pushed 
back  and  fixed  by  screws:  these  rollers  lift  alternately  two  levers  made  of  wood,  and 
fixed  to  a  wooden  shaft 

The  paws  are  also  made  of  wood  :  they  serve  to  lay  down  alternately  the  plies  of 
the  doth  which  passes  upon  the  cage,  and  is  folded  zigzag  upon  the  floor,  or  upon  a 
board  set  below  the  cage ;  a  motion  imparted  by  the  seesaw  motion  of  the  cage 
itselt 

To  protect  the  fingers  of  the  workmen,  above  the  small  plate  of  the  spreading-board 
or  bar,  there  is  another  bar,  which  forms  with  the  former  an  angle  of  about  75^ :  they 
come  sufficiently  near  together  for  the  opening  at  the  summit  of  the  angle  to  allow 
the  cloth  to  pass  through,  but  not  the  fingers.  See  Bulletin  de  la  SocUti  Induatrielle 
de  Mulhauten,  No.  18. 

In  the  article  Bleachimo,  is  a  drawing  and  a  description  of  the  calender  usually 
employed  in  this  country ;  a  few  remarks  may  not,  however,  be  out  of  place.  The 
iron  rollers  are  made  hollow  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  either  a  hot  roller  of  iron, 
or  steam,  when  hot  calendering  is  required.  The  other  cylinders  used  formerly 
to  be  made  of  wood,  but  it  was  liable  to  many  defects.  The  advantage  of  the  paper 
roller  consists  in  its  being  devoid  of  any  tendency  to  split,  crack,  or  warp,  especially 
when  exposed  to  a  considerable  heat  from  the  contact  and  pressure  of  the  hot  iron 
rollers.    The  paper,  moreover,  takes  a  vastly  finer  polish,  and,  being  of  an  elastic 
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natare,  presses  into  eTery  pore  of  the  doth,  and  smooths  its  surface  more  effcctixall/ 
than  any  wooden  cylinder,  however  truly  turned,  could  possibly  do. 

The  paper  cylinder  is  coostr acted  as  follows: — The  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  a  strong 
square  bar  of  the  best  wrought  iron,  cut  to  the  proper  length.  Upon  this  bar  a  strong 
round  plate  of  cast  iron  is  first  put,  somewhat  less  in  diameter  than  the  cylinder  when 
finished,  a  quantity  of  thick  stout  pasteboard  is  then  procured,  and  cut  into  round 
pieces  an  inch  larger  in  diameter  than  the  iron  plate.  In  the  centre  of  the  plates,  and 
of  every  piece  of  the  pasteboard,  a  square  hole  must  be  cut  to  receive  the  axis ;  and, 
the  circle  being  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  a  hole  must  also  be  cut  at  each  of  the 
divisions,  an  inch  or  two  within  the  rim.  These  pieces  of  pasteboard  being  succes- 
sively put  upon  the  axis,  a  long  bolt  of  malleable  iron,  with  a  head  at  one  end,  and 
screwed  at  the  other,  is  also  introduced  through  each  of  the  holes  near  the  rim ;  and 
this  is  continued  until  a  sufficient  number  of  pasteboards  are  thus  placed  to  form  a 
cylinder  of  the  length  required,  proper  allowance  being  made  for  the  compression 
which  the  pasteboard  is  afterwards  to  undergo.  Another  round  plate  is  then  applied, 
and,  nuts  being  put  upon  the  screws,  the  whole  are  screwed  tight,  and  a  cylinder 
formed.  Thb  cylinder  is  now  to  be  placed  in  a  stove,  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  and 
must  be  kept  there  for  at  least  several  days ;  and,  as  the  pasteboard  shrinks  by  ex- 
posure to  the  heat,  the  screws  must  be  frequently  tightened  until  the  whole  mass  has 
been  compressed  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  cylinder  is  thus  brought  to  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  density,  it  is  removed  from  the  stove ;  and,  when  allowed  to  cool,  the 
pasteboard  forms  a  substance  almost  inconceivably  dense  and  hard.  Nothing  now 
remains  but  to  turn  the  cylinder;  and  this  is  an  operation  of  no  slight  labour  and 
patience.  The  motion  in  turning  must  be  slow,  not  exceeding  about  forty  revolu- 
tions in  a  minute ;  the  substance  being  now  so  hard  and  tough  that  tools  of  a  very 
small  size  must  be  used  to  cut,  or  rather  scrape  it,  until  it  is  true.  Three  men  are 
generally  employed  for  the  turning,  even  when  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  is  effected 
by  mechanical  power,  two  being  necessary  to  sharpen  tools,  as  quickly  as  he  blunts 
them,  for  the  third  who  turns. 

Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  a  five-rollered  machine :  when  a  person  stands  in  front  of 
the  calender,  the  cloth  coming  fi*om  behind  above  the  uppermost  cylinder  1,  passes 
between  1  and  2  :  proceeding  behind  2,  it  again  comes  to  the  front  between  2  and  3  : 
between  3  and  4  it  is  once  more  carried  behind,  and,  lastly,  brought  in  front  between 
4  and  5,  where  it  is  received,  and  smoothly  folded  on  a  clean  board,  or  in  a  box,  by  a 
person  placed  there  for  the  purpose.  In  folding  the  cloth  at  this  time,  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  may  be  loosely  done,  so  that  no  mark  may  appear  until  it  be  again  folded 
in  the  precise  length  and  form  into  which  the  piece  is  to  he  made  up.  The  folding 
may  be  done  either  by  two  persons  or  by  one,  with  the  aid  of  two  sharp  polished  spikes 
pUced  at  a  proper  distance,  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  fold,  and  to  make  the  whole 
equal.  When  folded  into  lengths,  it  is  again  folded  across  upon  a  smooth  clean  table, 
according  to  the  shape  intended,  which  varies  with  the  dlffibrent  kinds  of  goods,  or  the 
particular  market  for  which  the  goods  are  designed. 

When  the  pieces  have  received  the  proper  fold,  the  last  operation  previous  to  packing 
them  is  the  pressing.  This  is  commonly  performed  by  placing  a  certain  number  of 
pieces,  divided  by  thin  smooth  boards  of  wood,  in  a  common  screw  press,  similar  to 
those  used  by  printers  fbr  taking  out  the  impression  left  by  the  types  in  the  printing- 
press.  Besides  the  wooden  boards,  a  piece  of  glazed  pasteboard  is  placed  above  and 
below  every  piece  of  cloth,  that  the  outer  folds  may  be  as  smooth  and  glossy  as  pos- 
sible. The  operation  of  the  common  screw  press  being  found  tedious  and  laborioas, 
the  hydraulic  press  is  now  had  recourse  to  in  all  well  mounted  establishments.  See 
HroRAULiG  Press. 

For  lawns  and  muslins  of  a  light  texture,  the  operation  of  smoothing  requires  a 
different  process  in  some  respects  than  close  heavy  fabrics.  They  only  require  to  be 
slightly  smoothed  to  remove  any  marks  which  they  may  have  received  at  the  bleach- 
ing; and,  as  their  beauty  depends  rather  on  their  transparency  than  their  closeness, 
the  more  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  yarn  is  preserved  the  better.  They  are  therefore 
put  through  a  small  machine,  consisting  of  three  rollers  or  cylinders;  and,  as  the 
power  required  to  move  this  is  small,  the  person  who  attends  it  generally  drives  it  by 
a  small  winch ;  or  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  passing  the  muslins  between 
only  two  or  three  rollers  of  the  above  calender,  lightly  loaded. 

In  the  thick  fabrics  of  cloth,  including  those  kinds  which  are  used  for  many  parts 
of  household  furniture,  as  also  those  for  female  dress,  the  operation  of  glazing  is  used 
both  to  add  to  the  original  beauty  of  the  cloth,  and  to  render  it  more  impervious  to 
dust  or  smoke.  The  glazing  operation  is  performed  entireljf  by  the  friction  of  any 
smooth  substance  upon  the  doth ;  and  to  render  the  gloss  brighter,  a  small  quantity 
of  bleached  wax  is  previously  rubbed  over  the  surface.  The  operation  of  glazing  by 
the  common  plan  is  very  laborious,  but  the  apparatus  is  of  the  most  simple  kind.    A 
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table  it  mounted  with  a  thick  stoat  cover  of  level  and  well-smoothed  wood,  forming^ 
an  inclined  plane;  that  side  where  the  operator  stands  at  work  being  the  lowest. 
The  table  is  generally  placed  near  a  wall,  both  for  convenience  in  suspending  the 
glazing  apparatus,  and  for  the  sake  of  light  A  long  piece  of  wood  is  suspended  in  a 
groove  formed  between  two  longitudinal  beams,  placed  parallel  to  the  wall,  and  fixed 
to  it  The  groove  resembles  exactly  the  aperture  between  the  shears  of  a  common 
turning  hithe.  The  lever,  of  which  the  groove  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  centre  or 
fulcrum,  is  &ced  at  the  bottom  with  a  semi-cylindrical  piece  cX  finely  polished  flint, 
which  gives  the  friction  to  the  cloth  stretched  upon  the  table  below.  Above  the 
flint  are  two  cross  handles,  of  which  the  operator  lays  hold,  and  moves  them  back- 
ward and  forward  with  his  hands,  keeping  the  flint  pressing  slightly  upon  the  cloth. 
When  he  has  glazed  a  portion  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  flint,  he  moves  his  lever 
between  the  shears  sidewise,  and  glazes  a  fresh  part :  thus  he  proceeds  from  one  side 
or  selvage  of  the  cloth  to  the  other;  and  when  ail  which  is  upon  the  table  is  sufiiciently 
glazed,  he  draws  it  over,  and  exposes  a  new  portion  to  the  same  operation.  To  pre- 
serve the  cloth  at  a  proper  tension,  it  may  be  wound  smoothly  upon  a  roller  or  beam, 
which  being  set  so  as  to  revolve  upon  its  own  axis  behind  the  table,  another  roller  to 
receive  the  cloth  may  be  placed  before,  both  being  secured  by  a  catch,  acting  in  a 
ratchet  wheel.  Of  Ute  years,  however,  a  great  part  of  the  labour  employed  in  glazing 
cloth  has  been  saved,  as  the  common  four  or  five  bowl  calender  has  been  altered  to 
fit  this  purpose  by  direct  pressure. 

As  a  matter  of  accommodation,  the  diJBPerent  processes  of  packing,  cording  of  boxes, 
sheeting  of  trunks,  and,  in  general,  all  the  arrangements  preparatory  to  shipment,  and 
also  the  intimations,  and  surveys  necessary  for  obtaining  drawbacks,  debentures,  or 
bounties,  according  to  the  excise  laws,  are  generally  conducted  at  the  calender  houses 
where  goods  are-  finished. 

CALICO  PRINTING  is  the  art  of  producing  a  pattern  on  cotton  cloth,  by  printing 
in  colours,  or  mordants,  which  become  colours,  when  subsequentlv  dyed.  Calico 
derives  its  name  from  Calicut,  a  town  in  India,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufactures 
of  cotton  cloth,  and  where  calico  was  also  extensively  printed.  Other  fiskbrics  than 
cotton  are  now  printed  by  similar  means,  viz.  linen,  silk,  wool,  and  mixtures  of  wool 
and  cotton.  Linen  was  formerly  the  principal  fiibric  printed,  but  since  modem 
improvements  have  produced  cotton  cloth  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  linen  fabrics 
are  now  sparingly  used  for  printing,  and  then  principally  for  handkerchiefs,  linen 
cloth  not  producing  such  beautiful  colours,  in  consequence  of  the  small  affinity  of  flax 
for  mordants,  or  colouring  matters.  Silk  printing,  also,  is  chiefly  confined  to  hand- 
kerchieft,  but  the  printing  of  woollen  fabrics  or  mousseline  de  laines  is  an  important 
branch  of  tibe  art.  The  earliest  mode  of  ornamenting  cloth  with  designs  was,  no 
doubt,  by  embroidery  with  the  needle,  and  this  mode  was  almost  coeval  with  the  art 
of  dyeing,  which  is  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Herodotus  mentions,  that  Amasis,  king 
of  the  Egyptians,  sent  to  the  Lacedsmonians  a  pectoral  of  linen,  adorned  with  many 
figures  of  animals,  woven  into  the  cloth,  and  enriched  with  gold  and  a  variety  of 
colours.  A  similar  pectoral  was  taken  among  the  spoils  at  the  battle  of  Issus,  and 
presented  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  wore  it  afterwards  as  part  of  his  military 
attire.  Cloth  was,  however,  stained  in  a  rude  manner  by  ancient  tribes  with 
juices  of  plants.  Herodotus  mentions  a  Scythian  tribe  who  stained  their  garments 
with  figures  of  animals  by  means  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  bruised  with  water,  which 
figures  would  not  wash  out,  and  lasted  as  long  as  the  cloth.  It  is  an  interesting 
speculation  as  to  what  this  dye  wa&  The  garments  so  stained  were  probably  woollen, 
as  in  early  times  the  outer  garments  ^htq  always  woollen,  and  the  particular  dye 
might  have  been  indigo  in  a  soluble  state,  as  produced  by  fermenting  the  leaves  with 
water ;  according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  the  leaves  of  the  shrub  heima,  when  bruised 
in  water,  stain  the  skin  or  nails  orange,  and  would  doubtless  do  the  same  on  woollen 
cloth.  The  first  record  of  calico-printing  as  an  art  is  that  of  Pliny,  who  describes 
the  process  followed  by  the  Egyptians,  who  seem  to  have  attained  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  refinement  in  the  art  **  Robes  and  white  veils,*'  says  he,  **  are  painted  in 
Egypt  in  a  wonderful  way.  They  are  first  imbued,  not  with  dyes,  but  with  dye- 
a^rbing  drugs,  by  which,  though  they  seem  to  be  unaltered,  yet,  when  immersed 
for  a  little  while  in  a  cauldron  of  the  boiling  dye-liquor,  they  are  found  to  become 
painted.  Yet,  as  there  is  only  one  colour  in  the  cauldron,  it  is  marvellous  to  see  many 
ccdonrs  imparted  to  the  robe,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  excipient  drug. 
Nor  can  the  dye  be  washed  out  A  cauldron,  which  would  of  itself  merely  confuse 
the  colours  of  cloths  previously  dyed,  is  thus  made  to  impart  several  pigments  from 
a  single  dye-stuff,  painting  as  it  boiU"  The  last  expression,  pinffiiqve  Sum  coquit,  is 
perfectly  graphic  and  descriptive  of  some  processes  in  calico-printing. 

Calico-printing  is  of  very  ancient  date  in  India,  and  probably  this  country  is  the 
birth-place  of  the  art,  since,  beyond  doubt,  cotton  cloth  originated  in  India,  and  the 
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abundance  of  dje-staffs,  and  the  ftcility  with  which  cotton  receives  dyes,  rendered  iSkc 
staining  it  with  figures  a  natural  consequence,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  sappoae 
that  the  Egyptians  learnt  the  art  from  India,  since  the  Indians  were  highly  ciTiiiaed 
twenty-two  centuries  ago  ;  and  there  was  undoubtedly  communication  between  India 
and  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Pliny.  There  is  an  account  of  Indian  calico-printing  by 
Father  Coeurdoux,  a  missionary  at  Pondicherry,  and  in  a  manuscript  account  sent 
from  thence  by  M.  du  Fay,  and  communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  by  the  Abbe  Mazeas,  also  from  the  report  by  M.  Beaulieu,  of  operations  per- 
formed under  his  inspection  at  Pondicherry. — Bancroft 

These  accounts  describe  the  mode  of  producing  the  chintz  calicoes,  which  were 
celebrated  in  Europe  before  the  art  had  been  introduced  and  simplified  there.  From 
these  accounts  of  the  cumbrous  and  tedious  processes  adopted  by  ike  natives,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  necessity  that  arose  for  the  intervention  of  European 
skill  and  science,  and  can  readily  comprehend  how  it  is  that  the  European  printer* 
to  say  nothing  of  superior  artistic  excellence,  can  compete  successfully  in  In^a  widi 
the  proverbiaily  low-priced  labour  of  Hindostan.  After  the  cloths  were  partially 
bleached,  they  underwent  several  alternate  steeps  in  goats*>dung,  beating,  washing,  and 
drying  in  the  sun  ;  they  were  then  soaked  in  an  astringent  solution  obtained  from 
myrabalams,  mixed  with  buffaloes'  milk ;  squeezed  out  of  this,  they  were  dried  in  the 
sun,  and,  by  pressure  with  wooden  rollers,  made  smooth  enough  to  have  a  pattern 
drawn  on  them  with  a  pencil,  applying  various  mordants  :  the  general  course  was  to 
paint  on  a  mordant  of  iron  liquor,  similar  in  constitution  to  that  at  present  used  in 
calico-printing.  This  formed  a  black  with  the  tannin  substance  previously  applied* 
The  next  step  was  to  give  the  blue,  and  for  this  purpose  the  cloth  required  to  be 
freed  from  the  astringent  by  maceration  in  goats'-dung,  well  washing  and  drying  in 
the  sun;  the  parts  intended  to  be  white  were  then  protected  by  a  coat  of  melted  wax; 
the  cloth  was  then  dipped  in  an  indigo  vat:  when  dyed,  the  wax  had  to  be  thoroughly 
removed  by  boiling  in  water,  steeping  in  dang,  washing  with  a  sort  of  impure  roda, 
renewed  steeping  in  dung,  washing  and  drying  in  the  sun;  after  this  the  cloth  was 
treated,  as  before,  with  the  astringent  milk  mixture,  dried  and  smoothed.  It  was  then 
ready  to  receive  the  red  and  chocolate  mordants,  the  red  being  simply  alum  mixed 
with  a  little  soda  to  render  it  basic,  and  the  chocolate,  this  red  mixed  with  the  iron 
mordant ;  (the  use  of  acetate  of  alumina  not  being  known,  the  albumen  of  the  milk 
and  the  tannin  combined  with  and  fixed  the  alumina  on  the  doth).  After  careful  sun- 
drying,  the  cloth  was  well  steeped  and  rinsed  in  water  to  remove  the  excess  of 
mordants,  &c.,  and  then  dyed  with  madder  or  chaya  root.  After  this  they  were  washed 
with  dung  and  soap,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  watered  occasionally  till  the  white  parts 
were  bleached.  Yellow,  made  ftom  alum  and  myrabolams  was  now  pencilled  in,  and 
green  formed  by  the  yellow  going  over  the  blue.  This  process  gave  chintzes,  the 
colours  of  which  were  generally  very  bright  and  lively,  and  most  of  them  exceedingly 
durable.  M.  Koechlin  Roder,  of  Mulhausen,  brought  home  from  India  a  rich  col- 
lection of  cloths  in  every  state  of  preparation,  which  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
SocUti  Industri^Ue  of  that  interesting  emporium  of  calico-printing.  The  native 
implements  for  applying  the  wax  and  colouring  bases  are  placed  alongside  of 
the  cloths,  and  form  a  curious  picture  of  primeval  art  There  is  among  other 
samples  an  ancient  paUampoor,  five  French  yards  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad, 
said  to  be  the  labour  of  Hindoo  princesses,  which  must  have  taken  a  lifetime  to 
execute. 

Calico-printing  was  not,  however,  in  all  oriental  countries  executed  with  the  pencil. 
The  shawl  printers  of  Cashmere  use  small^wooden  blocks  for  their  complicated 
patterns.  Mr.  Buckingham  states,  that  at  Orfah,  in  Mesopotamia,  the  printers  employ 
wooden  blocks  of  4  to  6  inches  square,  and  use  them  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  block  printers  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  employed 
block-printingiong  before  any  species  of  printing  was  known  in  this  country. 

Calico-printing  has  been  for  several  hundred  years  practised  by  the  oriental 
methods  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant,  but  it  was  unknown  as  an  English  art  till 
about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  attempts  at 
imitating  the  printed  calicoes  of  India  were  made  in  Holland,  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  having  introduced  the  Indian  chintzes  there  before  their  introduction  into  this 
country.  It  is  uncertain  where  or  when  these  first  attempts  were  made  ;  but  it 
appears  the  art  soon  spread  to  Germany,  for  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Augsburg  had  obtained  a  notoriety  for  printed  linens  and  cottons.  The  art  was  roost 
probably  introduced  into  England  about  1676,  by  Flemish  emigrants.  Mr.  James 
Thompson,  of  Clitheroe,  one  of  the  most  eminent  English  calico-printers,  fixed  the 
date  at  1690,  and  supposed  that  a  Frenchman,  a  refugee,  at  the  time  of  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  was  the  first  to  print  calicoes  in  this  countr}%  and  that  his 
works  were  at  Richmond  on  the  Thames ;  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  prior  to 
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this  date,  calicoes  were  printed  in  this  country,  for  Sir  Joshua  Child,  a  distinguished 
director  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1677,  mentions  that 
calicoes  were  then  brought  oTer  from  India  to  be  printed  in  this  country,  in  imitation 
of  the  Indian  printed  chintzes.  It  appears,  from  a  petition  addressed  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1627,  that  Indian  calicoes  were  at  that  time 
imported,  and  in  1631,  in  a  catalogue  of  legal  imports  from  India,  painted  calicoes 
are  mentioned  as  to  be  allowed.  In  1634,  apparently,  attempts  Were  made  to  ornament 
fabrics  with  coloured  patterns  by  mechanical  means,  for  in  that  year  Charles  IL 
granted  an  exclusive  patent  for  fourteen  years,  for  the  art  or  mystery  of  a£Bxing 
wool,  silk,  and  other  materials  of  divers  colours  upon  linen,  silk,  or  cotton  cloth, 
leather,  and  oUier  substances,  by  means  of  oil,  size,  or  other  cements,  to  make  them 
useful  for  hangings,  &c,  the  patentee  paying  10/.  yearly  to  the  Exchequer.  Calico-print- 
ing was  commenced  in  1689,  at  NeufchHtel,  by  Jaques  Deluze,  a  native  of  Saintonge, 
and  this  establishment  rapidly  became  prosperous,  and  in  time  the  parent  of  numerous 
ofiiBhoots  in  Germany,  Portugal,  and  France. 

Some  time  after  the  Richmond  establishment,  a  considerable  printing  work  was 
established  at  Bromley  Hall,  in  Essex,  and  several  others  sprung  up  successively  in 
Surrey,  to  supply  the  London  shops  with  chintzes,  their  import  from  India  having  been 
prohibited  in  1700  by  parliament.  The  art  in  its  infancy  had  to  struggle  with  many 
difficulties ;  an  excise  tax  on  all  printed  or  dyed  calicoes  of  3d.  per  square  yard  was 
enacted  in  1702,  and  which  was  increased  to  6d,  per  square  yanl  in  1714,  only  half 
these  duties  being  laid  on  printed  linens. 

The  silk  and  woollen  weavers  had  all  along  manifested  the  keenest  hostility  to  the 
use  of  printed  calicoes,  whether  brought  from  the  East  or  made  at  home.  In  the 
.  year  1680  they  mobbed  the  India  House  in  revenge  for  some  large  importations  then 
made  of  the  chintzes  of  Malabar.  They  next  induced  the  Government,  by  incessant 
clamours,  to  exclude  altogether  the  beautiful  robes  of  Calicut  from  the  British  markets 
But  the  printed  goods  imported  by  the  English  and  Dutch  East  India  companies 
found  their  way  into  thb  country,  in  spite  of  the  excessive  penalties  annexed  to 
smuggling,  and  raised  a  new  alarm  among  the  manufacturing  population  of  Spital- 
fields.  The  sapient  legislators  of  that  day,  intimidated,  as  would  appear,  by  the  East 
Ix>ndon  mobs,  enacted  in  1720  an  absurd  sumptuary  law,  prohibiting  the  wearing  of 
aU  printed  calicoes  whatsoever,  either  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin.  This  disgraceful 
enactment,  worthy  of  the  meridian  of  Cairo  or  Algiers,  proved  not  only  a  death-blow 
to  rising  industry  in  this  ingenious  department  of  the  arts,  but  prevented  the  British 
ladies  fh)m  attiring  themselves  in  the  becoming  drapery  of  Hindostan. 

"  The  effect  of  this  law,"  says  Mr.  Edmund  Potter,  in  his  lecture  on  Calico 
Printing,  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  reporter  on  printed  fabrics  in  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  '*was  to  put  an  end  to  the  printing  of  calicoes  in  England,  and  to  confine 
the  printers  to  the  printing  of  linens.  In  1 736,  so  much  of  this  Act  was  repealed 
as  forbade  the  use  or  wear  of  printed  ^oods  of  a  mixed  kind,  containing  cotton  ;  and 
these  fabrics  were  allowed  to  be  prmted,  weighted  with  a  duty  of  6d,  per  square 
yard.  In  1750,  the  entire  production  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  50,000  pieces 
per  annum.  In  1764,  printers  established  themselves  in  Lancashire,  tempted,  doubt- 
less, by  the  cheapness  of  fuel,  and  by  this  being  the  locality  in  which  the  cloth  was 
mannfactured.  In  1774,  the  printer  was  released  from  his  fetters  with  regard  to  the 
kind  of  cloth  he  must  use,  by  the  repeal  of  this  law,  so  as  to  leave  him  the  choice  of 
his  material ;  but  he  was  still*saddled  with  a  duty  of  3d.  per  square  yard,  to  which  a 
halfpenny  was  added  in  1806.  On  the  accession  of  Lord  Grey's  government  to  office 
it  was  one  of  their  first  acts  to  repeal  this  duty.  Thus,  after  a  period  of  about  140 
years  from  its  first  introduction,  the  print  trade  was  allowed  to  enter  into  competition 
with  other  kindred  fabrics  on  a  fiur  footing." 

France  pursued  for  some  time  a  similar  false  policy  with  regard  to  calico-printing, 
but  she  emerged  sooner  from  the  mists  of  manufacturing  monopoly  than  England. 
Her  avowed  motive  was  to  cherish  the  manufacture  of  flax,  a  native  product,  instead 
of  that  of  cotton,  a  raw  material,  for  which  prejudice  urged  that  money  had  to  be  ex- 
ported. Her  intelligent  statesmen  of  that  day  replied,  that  the  money  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  cotton  was  the  product  of  French  industry  beneficially  employed, 
and  they  therefore  took  immediate  measures  to  put  the  cotton  fabrics  upon  a 
footing  of  equality.  Meanwhile  the  popular  prejudices  became  irritated  to  such  a 
degree,  by  the  project  of  permitting  the  free  manufacture  and  sale  of  printed 
cottons,  that  every  French  town  possessed  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  made  the 
strongest  remonstrances  against  it.  The  Rouen  deputies  declared  to  the  Government, 
"that  the  intended  measure  would  throw  its  inhabitants  into  despair,  and  make  a 
desert  of  the  surrounding  country:"  those  of  Lyons  said,  "the  news  had  spread 
terror  through  all  its  workshops :"  Tours  "foresaw  a  commotion  likely  to  convulse 
the  body  of  &e  State  :"  Amiens  said,  "that  the  new  law  would  be  the  grave  of  the 
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mannfactniing  indostry  of  France  ;**  and  Paris  declared  that  ^'her  merchants  ' 
forward  to  bathe  the  throne  with  their  tears  upon  that  inanspicioos  occaaion.*' 

The  GoTemment  persisted  in  carrying  its  truly  enlightened  principles  into  effect, 
and  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  nation,  for  the  despair  of  these  mana&cturing 
towns  has  been  replaced  by  the  most  signal  prosperity. 

France  probably  produces  at  the  present  time  nearly  5,000,000  pieces  of  print  per 
annum,  which,  considering  the  quality  of  many  of  them,  may  be  conadered  a  Tcry 
important  manufacture. 

The  great  disadvantage  under  which  the  French  printers  labour  is  the  higher  price 
they  pay  for  cotton  fabrics  and  fuel  above  that  paid  by  the  English  printers. 

The  repeal,  in  1831,  of  the  consolidated  daty  of  8.^  per  square  yard  upon  printed 
calicoes  in  Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  acts  of  modem  legislation.  By 
the  improvements  in  calico-printing,  due  to  the  modem  discoveries  and  inventions  in 
chemistry  and  mechanics,  the  trade  had  become  so  vast  as  to  yield  in  1830  a  revenue 
of  2,280,000/.  levied  upon  8,596,000  of  pieces,  of  which,  however,  about  three-fourths 
were  exported,  with  a  drawback  of  1,579,000/.  2,281,512  pieces  were  consumed  in 
that  year  at  home.  When  the  expenses  of  collection  were  deducted,  only  350,0001 
found  their  way  into  the  Exchequer,  for  which  pitiful  sum  thousands  of  firauds  and 
obstructions  were  committed  against  the  honest  manafacturer.  This  reducdon  of 
duty  enables  the  consumer  to  get  this  extensive  article  of  clothing  fh>m  50  to  80  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  before,  and  thus  places  a  becoming  dress  within  the  reach  of 
thousands  of  females  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life.  Printed  goods,  which  in  1795 
were  sold  for  25.  Sd,  the  yard,  may  be  bought  at  present  for  6d.  The  repeal  of 
the  tax  has  been  no  less  beneficial  to  the  fair  dealers,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  con- 
traband trade,  formerly  pursued  to  an  extent  equally  injurious  to  them  and  the 
revenue.  It  has,  moreover,  emancipated  a  manufacture  eminently  dependent  upon 
taste,  science,  and  dexterity  from  the  venal  curiosity  of  petty  excisemen,  by  whom 
private  improvements,  of  great  value  to  the  inventor,  were  in  perpetual  jeopardy  of 
being  pirated  and  sold  to  any  sordid  rival.  The  manufacturer  has  now  become  a  free 
agent,  a  master  of  his  time,  his  workmen,  and  his  apparatus ;  and  can  print  at  what- 
ever hour  he  may  receive  an  order ;  whereas  he  was  formerly  obliged  to  wait  the 
convenience  of  the  excise  officer,  whose  province  it  was  to  measure  and  stamp  the 
cloth  before  it  could  be  packed,  — an  operation  fi>anght  wirh  no  little  annoyance  and 
delay.  Under  the  patronage  of  Parliament,  it  was  easy  for  needy  adventurers  to  boy 
printed  calicoes,  because  they  could  raise  such  a  sum  by  drawbacks  upon  the  export 
of  one  lot  as  would  go  far  to  pay  for  another,  and  thus  cany  on  a  fraudulent  system 
of  credit,  which  sooner  or  later  merged  into  a  disastrous  bankruptcy.  Meanwlule 
the  goods  thus  obtained  were  pushed  off  to  some  foreign  markets,  for  which  they 
were,  possibly,  not  suited,  or  where  they  produced,  by  their  forced  sales,  a  deprecia- 
tion of  all  similar  merchandise,  ruinous  to  the  man  who  meant  to  pay  for  his  wares. 

Calico-printing  was  first  practised  in  Scotland  in  1738,  twenty-six  years  previous 
to  its  introduction  into  Lancashire.  The  following  sketch  of  the  early  Lancashire 
printing  is  taken  from  Mr.  Potter's  pamphlet: — ^*  The  trade  was  established  ia 
Lancashire  in  1764,  by  Messrs.  Clayton,  of  Bamber  Bridge,  near  Preston ;  the  doth 
that  was  printed  being  made  with  linen  warp  and  cotton  weft,  and  produced  princi- 
pally at  Blackburn  ;  this  was  the  reason  of  many  printers  settling  near  BladLbum, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  the  g^eat  seat  of  the  print  trade.  The  introduction 
of  power-loom  cloth  caused  the  migration  of  a  considerable  print  trade  to  Stock- 
port, Hyde,  Staleybridge,  and  North  Derbyshire.  The  Claytons  were  followed 
by  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  who  entered  into  the  cotton  business,  and  added  to  it  the 
printing  business.  He  carried  on  the  business  for  some  years  at  Brookside,  near 
Blackburn,  aided  by  his  sons.  The  eldest  son  afterwards  branched  off  fix>m  his 
father's  concern,  and  established  himself  at  Bury  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Haworth,  and 
Mr.  William  Yates. 

"  During  the  period  1796  to  1821,  the  Forts,  Hargreaves,  and  Thompsons  fhirly 
established  themselves  as  extensive  and  wealthy  printers,  not  more  by  tiieir  energy 
and  business  talent  than  by  their  scientific  attainments,  and  by  the  unbounded  and 
lavish  support  which  they  gave  to  everything  which  art  and  science  could  suggest 
to  assist  them.  Mr.  James  Thompson,  of  Primrose,  near  Clitheroe,  was  for  forty  yean 
the  recognised  head  of  the  print  trade.  The  era  of  his  commencement  in  the  trade 
was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  discoveries  and  new  applications  in  chemical  science 
to  the  purposes  of  calico-printing.  During  forty  years  he  devoted  himself  and  the 
ample  funds  his  business  placed  at  his  disposal  to  the  advancement  of  taste  in  con- 
nection with  his  trade.  No  sums,  however  large,  were  spared  to  draw  into  its  service  the 
talent  even  of  royal  academicians,  and  of  many  other  eminent  men  high  in  art"  Mr. 
John  Mercer,  of  the  house  of  Fort  Brothers,  and  a  contemporary  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
but  nour  retired  from  business,  for  a  long  period  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
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trade  bj  the  introdaction  of  chemical  norelties ;  and  many  styles  founded  by  him  are 
still  popular.  The  house  of  Hargreayes  Brothers  and  Co.,  during  the  same  period, 
took  a  prominent  position  in  the  production  of  new  and  original  colours  and  styles. 

In  France  IVL  Koechlin  was  looked  up  to  as  the  leader  of  the  trade,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  establishing  sound  scientific  principles  in  the  art.  "  During  the  pro- 
gressive improvement,  dating  from  1831,  one  house  may  be  named,  of  high  standing, 
who  introduced  a  colour  superior  in  brilliancy,  fastness,  and  utility  for  domestic  wear, 
to  any  other  preyionsly  known.  This  was  the  madder  purple  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
Hoy le  and  Sons,  a  colour  which  may  be  said  to  have  superseded  the  old  Navy  blue  print 
in  English  wear.  Messrs.  Hoyle  and  Sons  maintained  their  well-deserved  superiority 
for  many  years.  The  London  printers,  up  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  still  held  their 
position  for  first-class  goods.  They  made  great  use  of  the  flat  press  printiog  machine. 
Their  plates  were  well  engraved,  and  for  a  long  time  they  succeeded  in  getting  a 
smartness  of  impression,  better  than  any  at  that  time  obtained  from  the  cylinder. 
Some  few  of  the  Lancashire  printers  adopted  the  press,  the  better  to  compete  with  the 
town  printer.  The  rapidly  increasing  trade  in  LAncashire,  and  with  it  the  power  of 
so  much  cheaper  production,  gradually  undermined  the  London  printers,  and  brought 
about  a  complete  change  in  their  class  of  work.'* — ^The  London  printers  now  print 
fine  shawls,  handkerduefs,  waistcoatings,  and  a  superior  class  of  cotton  prints  for  fur- 
niture hangings.  The  present  annual  production  of  printed  cloth  of  all  kinds  in 
Great  Britain  may  be  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  pieces.  In  1840  the  quantity 
produced  was  about  16,000,000.  The  quantity  now,  probably,  rather  exceeds 
20,000,000  of  pieces;  but,  from  the  absence  of  any  very  authentic  statistics,  the 
quantity  is  ver^  difficult  to  arrive  at  The  print  trade,  according  to  Mr.  Bazley, 
consumes  a  weight  of  cotton  about  one-seventh  the  entire  import  into  this  country. 

Owing  to  her  natural  advantages,  England  has  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
calico-printing  trade,  and  especially  of  the  export  trade ;  and  probably  at  the  present 
time  England  produces  as  many  printed  pieces  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to* 
irether.  The  United  States  produces  next  to  ourselves  in  quantity ;  France  and 
Switzerland  the  next  to  America  in  quantity^  but  far  superior  to  her  in  quality,  and 
second  only  to  ourselves  in  value  of  production.  France  is  the  only  competitor  we 
have  to  meet  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world.  The  Zollverein,  Austria,  and 
Bohemia  produce  for  their  own  markets,  and  by  high. protecting  duties  prevent  any 
other  supply,  except  of  very  fine  French  goods.  Holland  produces  a  small 
quantity  of  medium  goods ;  Belgium  also  produces  a  few ;  Naples  has  a  few 
small  print  works;  Russia  produces  for  her  own  market,  and  the  number  of 
works  has  rapidly  increased  of  late  —  her  market  is  almost  prohibited  to  us: 
Spain  produces  a  limited  quantity  of  inferior  goods;  Portugal  baa  a  slight  pro- 
duction ;  Turkey  produces  a  few  printed  goods,  hardly  worUi  notice ;  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Me4jid  has  tried  the  experiment  of  organising  print  works  on  the  Englbh 
principle,  with  English  artisans  and  foremen,  but  the  experiment  was  a  complete 
failure  :  Egypt  also  has  revived  the  art,  with  very  inferior  results.  The  Chinese  un- 
doubtedly practised  the  art  of  calico-printing  many  centuries  before  ourselves.  Mr. 
Potter  was  able  to  exhibit  samples  of  Chinese  work  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  he 
described  as  of  very  primitive  taste  and  rude  execution.  **  Mulhausen,  it  may  not  be* 
oninteresting  to  mention/*  says  Mr.  Potter, "  is  certainly  the  seat  of  the  finest  printing 
in  the  world.  Calico-printing  was  first  established  there  in  1746,  by  the  firm  of 
Koechlin  and  Co.,  and  is  still  carried  on  by  descendants  of  the  original  firm ;  and 
during  the  whole  period,  and  not  less  so  now,  the  house  has  had  a  high  and  justly 
deserved  reputation  for  talent  and  taste ;  and  to  them  the  chemistry  of  the  trade  is 
most  deeply  indebted  for  many  valuable  processes  and  discoveries.  Other  houses  of 
almost  equal  celebrity  followed,  and  Mulbausen  has  justly  muntained  its  reputation . 
of  bein^,  for  fine  goods,  the  first  calico-printing  district  in  the  world.'' 

The  first  step  in  calico-printing  is  to  remove  the  fibrous  down  from  the  surfiue  of 
the  cloth,  which  is  done  by  passing  the  piece  rapidly  through  a  flame  of  gas,  or  over 
a  red  hot  semi-circular  plate.  The  latter  method  will  be  found  described  under  the 
head  of  Bleaching  ;  the  former  is  performed  as  follows :  —Fig,  345,  is  a  vertical  section 
of  the  gas-singeing  apparatus.  Its  diameter  is  such  as  to  admit  of  pieces  of  the 
greatest  width.  The  pipe  a  runs  along  from  end  to  end  under  the  machine,  and  is 
supplied  with  ordinary  gas  ;  the  pipes  b  b  are  branched  into  this,  being  five  in  number 
on  each  side.  Connected  with  these  branches  are  the  pipes  c  c,  which  are  perforated 
with  fine  holes,  at  distances  of  about  (th  of  an  inch,  the  pipes  b  b  are  furnished  with  taps 
a  a.  Above  the  tubes  c  c  are  the  pipes  d  d,  which  are  cut  open  at  the  bottom  along  the 
length,  and  communicate  by  the  branch  pipes  f  f  with  the  large  pipe  b,  which  is  ex- 
hausted by  a  fan.  Two  pairs  of  cylinders,  o  o,  of  wood,  covered  with  fustian,  turn  on 
their  axes  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  and  draw  through  them  the  pieces  dd  with  a 
velocity  of  about  4  feet  per  second.    The  pair  of  rollers  o  o  to  the  right  are  moved  by 
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a  belt  and  pulley  ;  tlie  other  pair  is  moved  by  belts  which  embrace  the  under  roller 
of  each  pwr.    h  h  are  brashes  in  pairs  which  remove  the  loose  down.     The  mbber 
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1 1  of  wood,  covered  with  fustian,  serves  to  extinguish  any  sparks  that  might  be  drawn 
on  with  the  cloth.  In  using  this  machine  the  two  rows  of  gas  are  lighted,  and  the 
size  of  fiame  regulated  by  the  taps  till  it  bums  blue,  and  in  one  continuous  line  of  fire, 
the  drawing  rollers  are  then  made  to  revolve,  and  the  end  of  the  first  piece  being  laid 
between  the  left  rollers,  is  drawn  throngh  by  means  of  a  narrow  piece  of  list  fastened  to 
it ;  the  end  of  the  piece  once  through  the  right  rollers,  the  operation  proceeds  rapidly, 
the  pieces,  of  course,  being  stitched  end  to  end. 

This  gas-singeing  apparatus  has  the  effect  of  making  cloth  appear  thinner  than  it 
really  is,  in  consequence  of  the  flame  passing  through  the  fibres,  and  not  merely  on 
the  surface.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  used  as  the  hot  plate.  In  France  and 
Germany  a  machine  called  the  iondeuae  is  used,  and  which  is  very  similar  to  the  shearing 
machine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth.  (See  Woollen  Manufacture.) 
A  series  of  knives,  running  spirally  round  a  roller,  shave  off  the  down  by  the  roller 
revolving  on  its  axis  as  the  cloth  passes  underneath.  This  machine  makes  the  cloth 
smoother  and  more  free  from  flaws  or  lumps  than  either  of  the  other  machines,  but 
is  not  yet  used  in  England. 

The  bleaching  requisite  for  printing  cloths  is  of  much  superior  nature  to  that  suffi- 
cient for  calico  intended  to  be  sold  in  the  white  state.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  latter  to 
be  white  enough  to  please  the  eye,  a  result  easily  obtained  by  chlorine  treatment  after 
a  comparatively  mild  alkaline  boiling;  but  the  former  must  be  so  well  boiled  with 
lime  and  alkali,  as  to  remove  every  particle  of  resinous  and  glutinous  matter  previous 
to  the  chlorine  steep.  This,  if  not  attended  to,  becomes  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
the  printer  in  his  subsequent  operations,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficiently 
.good  whites  without  injuring  the  colours.  The  high  pressure  kiers  patented  by 
Barlow,  and  which  are  fully  described  in  the  article  Bleaching,  have  been  found  to 
facilitate  the  thorough  scouring  of  the  cloth  very  much  at  a  less  cost  than  the  old 
kiers. 

Till  about  the  year  1760,  the  printing  of  linens  or  calicoes  was  done  by  hand, 
wooden  blocks  being  employed,  on  which  the  pattern  is  raised  in  relief.  About  this 
time  a  modification  of  the  press  used  for  printing  engravings  was  adapted  to  printing 
with  flat  engraved  copper  plates  on  fabrics.  This  press  was  used  to  produce  certain 
styles  only,  generally  single  colours,  where  delicacy  of  outline  was  required,  shaded  or 
stippled  work  being  also  introduced.  The  printing  by  blocks  in  several  colours  was 
the  principal  mode  still,  till  in  1785  the  cylinder  printing  machine  was  invented  by  a 
Scotchman  named  Bell,  and  brought  into  successful  use  at  Mossuly,  near  Preston,  by 
the  house  of  Livesey ,  Hargreaves,  and  Co.  The  house  of  Oberkampf,  of  Jouy,  in  Fraiice, 
almost  immediately  adopted  the  invention,  and  have  been  frequently  considered,  in 
France  at  least,  the  originators  of  the  machine ;  but  it  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the 
honour  of  the  invention  is  due  to  Great  Britain.     The  introduction  of  the  cylinder 
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machine  gradually  caosed  the  disuse  of  the  flat  press,  the  London  printers  continuing 
to  uite  them  long  after  the  Lancashire  printers  had  giyen  them  up ;  the  first  cylinder 
machine  was  used  in  London  in  1812.  Blocks  are  still  freely  used  for  some  descrip- 
tion of  prints,  such  as  woollen  or  monsseline  de  laine  goods,  and  also  for  introducing 
colours  after  printing  by  the  cylinder  and  dyeing  &c.  —  the  cylinder  not  being  capable 
of  fitting  in  colours,  after  the  piece  has  once  left  the  machine.  A  blocking-machine, 
called  the  Perrot'me  was  introduced  in  France  in  1834  by  M.  Perrot,  and  is  still  ex- 
tensively used  there,  but  though  tried  in  this  country,  it  never  came  into  general  use. 
It  executes  as  much  work  as  twenty  hand  printers,  and  for  the  special  purposes  for  which 
it  was  invented  is  a  satisiactory  machine ;  the  patterns  capable  of  being  printed  by  it 
are,  however,  limited  in  size,  in  consequence  of  the  narrow  width  of  the  blocks.  Surface 
printing,  or  printing  from  cylinders  engraved  in  relief,  was  an  invention  preceding  by 
a  few  years  the  engraved  copper  cylinder,  but  apparently  not  in  general  use.  In  1800, 
a  Frenchman,  named  Ebingar,  patented  somewhat  the  same  sort  of  thing,  and  in  1805, 
James  Burton,  of  the  house  of  Peel,  at  Church,  invented  the  mule  machine,  which 
worked  with  one  or  two  engraved  copper  cylinders,  and  one  or  two  wooden  rollers 
engraved  in  relief.  This  machine  is  very  litUe  used  now,  the  impression  produced  by 
it  not  having  the  precision  of  that  from  copper  rollers,  and  improvements  m  engraving 
copper  rollers  havmg  given  the  printer  many  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  Sie  sur- 
fiice  roller.  Quite  lately,  however,  Mr.  James  Chadwick  luis  patented  a  species  of 
snrface  roller  which  promises  to  become  useful.  The  ordinary  stereotyped  patterns 
described  hereafter  are  adapted  by  screws  to  a  brass  or  other  metal  roller,  which  is 
then  fitted  on  the  mandrel  used  with  the  ordinary  engraved  rollers,  and  a  firmness  and 
solidity  thus  given  which  was  never  possessed  by  the  wooden  surface  roller. 

Printing  by  block  is  thus  performed  :  —  The  hand  blocks  are  made  of  sycamore  or 
pear-tree  wood,  or  of  deal  faced  with  these  woods,  and  are  from  2  to  3  inches 
thick,  9  or  10  inches  long,  and  5  broad,  with  a  strong  box  handle  on  the  back 
for  seizing  them  by.  The  face  of  the  block  is  either  carved  in  relief  into  the  desired 
design,  like  an  ordinary  wood-cut,  or  the  figure  is  formed  by  the  insertion  edgewise 
into  the  wood  of  narrow  slips  of  flattened  copper  wire.  These  tiny  fillets,  being  filed 
level  on  the  one  edge,  are  cut  or  bent  into  the  proper  shape,  and  forced  into  the  wood 
by  the  taps  of  a  hammer  at  the  traced  lines  of  the  configuration.  Their  upper 
surfaces  are  now  filed  flat,  and  polished  into  one  horizontal  plane,  for  the  sake  of 
equality  of  impression.  As  the  slips  are  of  equal  thickness  in  their  whole  depth, 
from  having  been  made  by  running  the  wire  through  between  the  steel  cylinders  of  a 
flatting  mil^  the  lines  of  the  figure,  however  much  they  get  worn  by  use,  are  always 
equally  broad  as  at  first ;  an  advantage  which  does  not  belong  to  wood-cutting.  The 
interstices  between  the  ridges  thus  formed  are  filled  np  with  felt-stuff.  Sometimes  a 
delicate  part  of  the  design  is  made  by  the  wood-cutter,  and  the  rest  by  the  insertion  of 
copper  slips. 

The  colouring  matter  or  mordant,  properly  thickened,  is  spread  with  a  flat  brush, 
by  a  child,  upon  flne  woollen  cloth,  stretched  in  a  frame  over  the  waxcloth  head  of  a 
wooden  drum  or  sieve,  which  floats  inserted  in  a  tubful  of  old  paste,  to  give  it  elastic 
buoyancy.  The  inverted  sieve  drum  should  flt  the  paste-tub  pretty  closely.  The 
printer  presses  the  iace  of  the  block  on  the  drum-head,  so  as  to  take  up  the  requisite 
quantity  <^  colour,  applies  it  to  the  surface  of  the  calico,  extended  upon  a  flat  table 
covered  with  a  blanket,  and  then  strikes  the  back  of  the  block  witii  a  wooden  mallet, 
in  order  to  transfer  the  impression  fully  to  the  cloth.  This  is  a  delicate  operation, 
requiring  equal  dexterity  and  diligence.  To  print  a  piece  of  cloth  28  yards  long 
and  30  inches  broad,  no  less  than  672  applications  of  a  block,  9  inches  long  and  5 
inches  broad,  are  requisite  for  each  colour ;  so  that  if  there  are  3  colours,  no  less 
than  3016  applications  will  be  necessary.  The  blocks  have  pin-points  fixed  into  their 
comers,  by  means  of  which  they  are  adjusted  to  their  positions  upon  the  cloth,  so  as  to 
join  the  different  parts  of  the  design  with  precision.  Each  printer  has  a  colour-tub 
placed  within  reach  of  his  right  hand ;  and  for  every  different  colour  he  must  have  a 
separate  sieve.  Many  mam&MStnrers  cause  their  blocks  to  be  made  of  three  layers  of 
wood,  two  of  them  being  deal,  with  the  grain  crossed  to  prevent  warping,  and  the  third 
sycamore,  for  engraving. 

The  printing  shop  is  an  oblong  apartment,  lighted  with  numerous  windows  at  each 
side,  and  having  a  solid  table  opposite  to  each  window.  The  table  b  (Jig.  346)  is 
formed  of  a  strong  smooth  flag,  with  a  surface  truly  plane.  Its  length  is  about  6  feet, 
its  breadth  2  feet,  and  its  thickness  3, 4,  or  5  inches.  It  stands  on  strong  feet,  with  its 
top  about  36  inches  above  the  floor.  At  one  of  its  ends  there  are  two  brackets  c  for 
supporting  the  axles  of  the  roller  b,  which  carries  the  white  calico  to  be  printed. 
The  table  is  covered  with  blanket  stretched  tightly  across  and  hooked  at  the  side. 
The  hanging  rollers  e  are  laid  across  joists  fixed  near  the  roof  of  the  apartment  above 
the  printing  shop,  the  ceiling  and  floor  between  them  being  open  bar  work,  at  least  in 
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the  middle  of  the  room.    Their  use  ib  to  iS&cilitate  the  exposure,  and,  conseqaentlj,  the 
drying  of  the  printed  pieces,  and  to  prevent  one  figure  being  daubed  by  another. 
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Should  they  come  to  be  all  filled,  the  remainder  of  the  goods  must  be  folded  lightly 
upon  the  stool  d. 

The  printer  stretches  a  length  of  the  piece  upon  his  table  a  b,  taking  care  to  place 
the  selvage  towards  himself,  and  one  inch  from  the  edge.  He  presents  the  block 
towards  the  end,  to  determine  the  width  of  its  impression,  and  marks  this  line  ▲  b,  by 
means  of  his  square  and  tracing  point  The  spreader  or  tecrer  now  besmears  the  cloth 
with  the  colour,  at  the  commencement,  upon  both  sides  of  the  sieve  head  ;  because,  if 
not  uniformly  applied,  the  block  will  uJee  it  up  unequally.  The  printer  seises  the 
block  in  his  right  hand,  and  daubs  it  twice  in  different  directions  upon  the  sieve 
cloth,  then  he  transfers  it  to  the  calico  in  the  line  A  b,  as  indicated  by  the  four  points 
a  b  c  df  corresponding  to  the  four  pins  in  the  corners  of  the  block.  Having  done  so, 
he  takes  another  daub  of  the  colour,  and  makes  the  points  a  h  fall  on  c  d^  so  as  to  bare 
at  the  second  stamp  a'  b\  covering  a  h  and  cf  d! ;  and  so  on,  through  the  rest,  as  denoted 
by  the  accented  letters.  When  one  table  length  is  finished,  he  draws  the  cloth  along, 
so  as  to  bring  a  new  length  in  its  place. 

The  grounding  in,  on  re  entering  {rentrage\  of  the  other  colours  is  the  next  process. 
The  blocks  used  for  this  purpose  are  furnished  with  pin-points,  so  adjusted  that,  when 
they  are  made  to  coincide  with  the  pin-points  of  the  former  block,  the  design  will  be 
correct ;  that  is  to  say,  the  new  colour  will  be  applied  in  its  due  place  upon  the  flower 
or  other  figure.  The  points  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  white  cloih,  but  should 
be  made  to  fall  upon  the  stem  of  a  leaf,  or  some  other  dark  spot 

Every  colour  is  printed  separately,  the  printer  going  all  through  the  piece  with  one 
block  ;  the  rest  of  the  colours  are  next  separately  fitted  into  their  places  by  the  appro- 
priate blocks,  and  the  piece  is  then  ready  for  the  subsequent  operations  for  raising  the 
colours.  Calico  intended  for  printing  by  block  is  always  smoothed  by  the  calender  (see 
Calender)  the  object  being  to  leave  the  cloth  stiff,  so  as  to  facilitate  Uie  printer  joining 
the  different  block  impressions.  When  pieces  that  have  been  printed  by  machine  are 
required  to  have  other  colours  inserted  by  block,  as  for  instance,  the  grounding>in  of 
blues,  yellows,  greens,  &c.,  after  printing  and  dyeing  in  madder  colours,  the  same  sort 
of  process  is  adopted,  the  pieces  being  dried  and  calendered,  and  then  printed  by  blocks 
technically  termed  grounds ;  these  grounds  are  cut  from  sketches  or  tracings,  taken 
from  the  dyed  piece  when  calendered,  and,  consequently,  fit  accurately  those  parts 
w  hich  are  intended  to  be  blocked.  The  grounding-in  of  colours,  after  the  operations  of 
dyeing,  was  formerly  done  by  pencils,  which  were  merelv  smdl  thin  pieces  of  wood, 
which  were  dipped  in  the  colour,  and  the  necessary  portions  of  the  patterns,  such  as 
leaves,  &c.,  painted  in  by  hand.  Of  course,  this  method  soon  gave  way  to  blocks;  hot 
the  use  of  these  pencils  was  continued  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  for  certain 
colours,  such  as  pencil-blue,  which  being  a  solution  of  reduced  indigo,  was  too  speedily 
oxidised  when  spread  on  the  sieve,  and  required  instant  application  of  the  pencil.  Even 
this  colour  was  eventually  applied  by  block,  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  sieve. 

Of  late  years  the  tedious  band  labour  of  cutting  or  coppering  blocks  has  been  much 
reduced  by  stereotyping;  when  the  pattern  has  several  repeats  on  the  block,  a  cast- 
ing in  type-metal  being  made  of  the  pattern,  and  as  many  of  these  as  requisite  arranged 
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on  a  plain  block,  and  securely  nailed  down.  It  is  obyious  that  the  matrix  once  made, 
an  infinite  number  of  castings  can  be  easily  produced ;  the  skilled  labour  is  therefore 
reduced  to  a  small  portion  of  what  was  formerly  requisite.  The  ordinary  way  of 
making  the  mould  is  to  draw  or  trace  on  a  small  block  of  pear  tree  (sawn  across  the 
grain,  so  that  the  pattern  is  put  on  the  end  of  the  grain),  the  pattern  to  be  typed.  Slips 
of  copper  of  varying  thickness,  but  uniform  width,  are  then  driven  down  to  a  certam 
distance  in  the  wood,  just  as  in  the  ordinary  way  of  coppering  blocks.  When  the 
pattern  is  thus  completed,  the  slips  are  pulled  out,  of  course  leaving  the  pattern  in- 
dented in  the  wood ;  the  block  is  now  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  a  border  about  ^th  of  an 
inch  deep  of  card  nailed  round  the  block.  Melted  type-metal  is  now  run  in  level  with 
the  top  of  the  card,  and  when  cold,  a  tap  with  a  hammer  on  the  under  side  of  the  block 
easily  detaches  the  type,  which  requires  very  little  trimming  to  be  ready  for  putting 
on  the  block ;  when  a  number  of  these  are  arranged  on  a  block,  the  surface  is  filed  and 
ground  on  a  stone  till  perfectly  level.  The  introduction  of  Burch*s  patent  typing 
machine,  still  further  simplified  the  stereotyping  process.  In  this  beautiful  invention 
the  matrix  is  formed  by  steel  punches  of  varying  shapes,  which  are  moved  up  and 
down  by  a  stirrup  and  lever,  and  which  are  kept  heated,  by  a  gas  flame  ingeniously 
applied,  to  the  temperature  snflicient  to  char  wood,  and  by  moving  the  block  about 
under  these  punches  and  depressing  them,  the  pattern  is  burnt  into  the  wood  to  a 
miiform  depth,  and  the  labour  of  cutting  and  bending  slips  of  copper,  &c,  done 
away  with. 

There  are  some  interesting  modifications  of  block-printing  apparatus  which  may  be 
here  described.  In  1834,  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gale  Print  Works,  near  Rochdale,  patented 
a  mechanical  teerer  which  was  to  dispense  with  the  labour  of  children.  The  contri- 
vance consists  in  a  travelling  endless  web,  moved  by  power,  which,  by  passing  pro- 
gressively fVom  the  colour  vat  over  the  diaphragm,  brings  forward  continuously  an 
equable  supply  of  the  coloured  paste  for  the  workman's  block. 

Fig.  347  represents  the 
construction  of  this  inge- 
nious apparatus,  shown 
partly  in  section,  a  a  is 
a  vessel  of  iron,  supported 
upon  wooden  standards,  ^ 
b  A,  over  the  upper  sur- 
fiice  of  which  vessel  a  sheet 
or  diaphragm,  c  c,  of  oiled 
cloth,  or  other  suitable 
elastic  material,  is  dis- 
tended, and  made  fast  at 
its  edges  by  being  bent 
over  a  flange,  and  packed 

or  cemented,  to  render  the  joints  water-tight  A  vertical  pipe  d  is  intended  to  conduct 
water  to  the  interior  of  the  vessel  a,  and,  by  a  small  elevation  of  the  column,  to  create 
such  upward  pressure  as  shall  give  to  the  diaphragm  a  slight  bulge  like  the  swimming 
tab. 

An  endless  web,  ee  e,  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  is  distended  over 
three  rollers,/  ^  A,  the  lower  of  which,/,  is  in  contact  with  the  colour-roller  t  in  the 
colour-trough  x.  On  the  axle  of  the  roller  t  a  pulley  wheel  is  fixed,  which  allows  the 
roller  to  be  turned  by  a  band  from  any  first  mover ;  or  the  roller  may  receive  rotatory 
motion  by  a  winch  fixed  on  its  axle.  On  this  said  axle  there  is  also  a  toothed  wheel, 
taking  into  d  another  toothed  wheel  on  the  axle  of  the  roller/;  hence,  the  rotation  of 
the  colour-roller  i  in  the  one  direction  will  cause  the  roller /to  revolve  in  the  opposite, 
and  to  carry  forward  the  endless  web,  e  e  e,  over  the  elastic  diaphragm,  the  web  taking 
with  it  a  stratum  of  colour  received  from  the  roller  i,  evenly  distributed  over  its  sur- 
fece,  and  ready  for  the  printer  to  dip  his  block  into. 

The  axles  of  the  rollers  /and  g  turn  in  stationary  bearings ;  but  the  axle  of  A  is 
mounted  in  sliding  nuts,  wMch  may  be  moved  by  turning  the  screws  m,  for  the  purpose 
of  tightening  the  endless  web.  The  axle  of  the  colour  roller  t  turns  in  mortises,  and 
may  be  raised  by  screws  n,  in  order  to  bring  its  surface  into  contact  with  the 
endless  web.  To  prevent  too  gr^at  a  quantity  of  colour  being  taken  up,  the  endless 
web  passes  through  a  long  slit,  or  parallel  aperture  in  the  frame  o,  which  acts  as  a 
scraper  or  doctor,  and  is  adjustable  by  a  screw  p^  to  reg^Ute  the  quantity  of  colour 
carried  up.  The  contents  of  the  vessel  a,  and  of  the  colour  trough  K,  may  be  discharged 
when  required  by  a  cock  in  the  bottom  of  each.  This  contrivance  did  not  come  into 
general  use,  probably  from  the  waste  of  colour  being  too  great  The  Toby  ing  sieve  is 
a  mode  of  applying  with  one  block  several  colours  at  once,  whereby  the  cost  of  several 
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blocks  is  saved,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  the  cost  of  labour  is  verj  much 
reduced,  as  one  printer  produces  the  same  result  as  the  combined  efforts  of  several. 
Whenever  designs  are  composed  of  coloured  parts,  where  each  colour  lies  separate, 
g^g  and  where  the  outlines  of  the  coloured  parts  are  not  too 

close  together,  a  sieve  of  the  following  construction  is 
made  use  of  {fig,  348).  A  block  of  woiod  is  scooped  out 
In  hollow  compartments  e,  which  vary  in  size  and  num- 
ber according  to  the  number  and  extent  of  the  shades  to 
be  printed;  these  compartments  communicate  by  tubes  b 
at  the  bottom,  with  reservoirs  a,  at  the  sides  of  the  sieve ; 
over  the  compartments  is  then  stretched  tightly  a  woollen 
sieve ;  the  surface  of  this  cloth  is  cemented  with  melted 
resin  string  about  |th  of  an  inch  thick,  following  the  confi- 
gurations of  the  compartments ;  the  use  of  this  is  to  pre- 
vent the  colours  mixing  and  becoming  blended  at  the  edges. 
Colours  are  now  put  in  the  reservoirs,  which  are  kept 
filled  up  above  the  height  of  the  cloth,  so  that  a  gentle 
pressure  is  exerted  agamst  the  under  side  of  the  sieve. 
The  colours  are  made  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  pass 
through  the  cloth,  and  keep  the  upper  surface  moist,  but 
still  not  too  thin,  or  they  would  spread  when  printed. 
The  sieve  being  thus  prepared,  the  block  is  furnished 
with  guides,  which,  working  against  the  sides  of  the  sieve 
frame,  constrain  the  block  to  be  always  dipped  in  one 
place,  and  thus  each  part  of  the  pattern  finds  itself  fur- 
nished with  its  proper  colour.  Sometimes  the  compart- 
ments for  the  colours  are  made  of  metal  when  required 
to  be  durable,  so  as  to  serve  for  a  large  number  of  pieces 
of  the  same  pattern. 

Where  colours  are  required  to  melt  into  one  another, 
technically  called  rainbowed  (/ondus,  Fr.),  the  fol- 
I  lowing  apparatus  is  used,  a  a  (Jig.  349)  is  a  rect- 
angular frame  of  wood,  about  6  inches  deep,  2  feet  long, 
and  about  1  foot  broad.  On  this  frame  is  stretched, 
by  means  of  small  hooks,  a  woollen  cloth,  and  the  frame  then  laid  on  the  elastic 
surface  of  the  usual  swimming  tub,  the  cloth  downwards  and  pasted  or  gummed  to  the 
oilskin  cover  of  the  tub.     At  one  end  is  now  put  the  colour  reservoir  b  b,  which 

349 


consists  of  a  wooden  or  metal  box,  divided  into  water-tight  compartments  longi- 
tudinally by  strips  of  thin  metal ;  this  box  is  of  such  a  width  as  to  fit  easily  into  one 
end  of  the  frame,  and  resting  on  a  board  of  the  same  size,  fixed  across  the  frame }  the 
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depth  of  the  box  may  be  aboat  4  inches,  and  the  width  about  8  inches ;  bat  this  is 
regulated  by  the  nomber  of  colours  to  be  blended  or  rainb(noed,  A  semi-circular  piece 
of  wood,  of  nearly  the  same  width  as  the  frame,  is  covered  with  printer's  blanket, 
and  a  handle  formed  on  the  top,  so  that  the  teerer  can  move  it  backwards  and 
forwards.  The  colour  lifter,  c  c,  is  aflat  piece  of  wood  just  covering  the  colour  box ;  on 
the  under  side  of  this  are  inserted  wooden  pegs,  as  i>,  at  certain  places  determined  by 
the  width  of  the  stripe  of  rainbowed  colour  and  the  number  of  shades  composing  it 
These  pegs  are  of  turned  wood,  about  |th  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  small  end,  and  about 
{ths  of  an  inch  at  the  thick  end,  this  end  being  also  recessed  so  as  to  lift  more  colour; 
they  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  colour  box  is  deep.  In  the  figure,  suppose  it  is  desired 
to  produce  on  the  sieve  two  stripes,  say  ■  of  dark-green  in  centre,  and  two  shades  of 
green  at  each  side,  and  f  of  chocolate  in  centre,  purple  next,  and  drab  next,  at  each 
side,  the  colour-box  is  filled  thus : — in  No.  1  compartment  is  put  the  darkest  green ; 
in  No.  2,  the  medium  green ;  in  No.  S,  the  palest  green ;  in  No.  4,  the  chocolate ;  in 
No.  5,  the  purple ;  and  in  No.  6,  the  drab.  The  colour  lifter  is  so  studded  with  pegs, 
that  when  put  in  the  colour-box,  the  peg^  1*  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  respectively  dip  into 
their  appropriate  colours.  The  brush,  or  semicircular  roller,  o,  is  then  moved  up  to 
the  top,  as  shown  in  the  dotted  lines,  the  colour  lifter  being  then  lifted  up  out  of  the 
colour-box  is  keld  a  moment  till  the  colour  has  ceased  dropping  from  the  pegs,  and 
then  lifted  over,  and  the  pegs  allowed  to  deposit  the  colour  on  the  sieve,  as  shown  by 
the  black  spots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  The  lifter  is  then  returned  to  the  box,  and  a 
fresh  portion  of  colour  lifted,  and  deposited,  as  before,  at  a  different  part  of  the  sieve, 
the  spots  of  colour  being  of  necessity  all  in  straight  lines;  the  brush  a  is  then  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  teerer  till  the  colours  are  sufficiently  rubbed  together 
or  blended  at  the  edges.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  thickness  of  the  colours 
must  be  pretty  uniform,  and  sufficiently  thin  to  allow  them  to  mix  at  the  edges.  By 
this  means  one  colour  is  made  to  melt  insensibly  into  another,  and  a  beautiful  shaded 
effect  produced  on  the  sieve,  and  consequently  on  the  piece,  when  printed  from  a 
block  dipped  on  it 

The  Perrotine  is  a  machine  for  executing  block-printing  by  mechanical  power ; 
and  it  performs  as  much  work,  it  is  said,  as  20  expert  hands.  It  is  in  use  in  many 
fiMstories  in  France  and  Belgium,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  none  of  them  now  working  in  this  country.  Three  wooden 
blocks,  from  2^  to  3  feet  long,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  cloth,  and  from  2  to  5 
inches  broad,  faced  with  pear-tree  wood,  engraved  in  relief,  are  mounted  in  a  powerful 
cast-iron  framework,  with  their  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  each  of 
them  may,  in  succession,  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fkce,  top,  and  back  of  a  square 
prism  of  iron  covered  with  cloth,  and  fitted  to  revolve  upon  an  axis  between  the  said 
blocks.  The  calico  passes  between  the  prism  and  the  engraved  blocks,  and  receives 
successive  impressions  from  them  as  it  is  successively  drawn  through  by  a  winding 
cylinder.  The  blocks  are  pressed  against  the  calico  through  the  agencv  of  springs, 
which  imitate  the  elastic  pressure  of  the  workman*s  hand.  Each  block  receives  a 
coat  of  coloured  paste  fVom  a  woollen  surface,  smeared  after  every  contact  with  a 
mechanical  brush.  One  man,  with  one  or  two  children  for  superintending  the  colour- 
giving  surfaces,  can  turn  off  about  30  pieces  English  per  day,  in  three  colours,  which 
is  the  work  of  fully  20  men  and  20  children  in  block-printing  by  hand.  It  executes 
some  styles  of  work  to  which  the  cylinder  machine,  without  the  surfuse  roller,  is 
inadequate. 

The  annexed  cuts  are  taken  from  the  **  Traite  de  Tlmpression  des  Tissus,"  of  M. 
Persoz. 

Fig.  350  is  a  vertical  section,  nndfig,  351  an  elevation. 

A  cast-iron  framework,  b  b  b  cast-iron  tables,  planed  smooth,  over  which  circulate 
the  blanket,  the  backcloth,  and  the  piece  that  is  printed ;  c  c  c  sliding  pieces,  to  which 
the  block  holders  3,  are  screwed,  and  causing  the  engraved  blocks,  2,to  move  alternately 
against  the  woollen  surface,  from  which  they  receive  the  colours  and  the  stuff  to  be 
printed,  by  the  action  of  the  arms  4  and  5,  the  supports  of  which,  6,  rest  on  the  fhime 
A,  and  which  act,  through  the  medium  of  connecting  rods,  on  the  beams,  7,  keyed  to 
the  slides  c.  The  lower  of  these  slides,  being  in  a  vertical  position,  takes  by  its  own 
weight  a  retrograde  movement,  regulated  by  a  counterweight  s  e  e  are  movable 
colour-sieves,  keyed  to  connecting  rods,  and  receiving  from  the  power  applied  to  the 
machinethe  kind  of  movement  which  they  require.  These  sieves,  which  are  fiat, 
and  covered  with  cloth  on  the  surface  opposite  to  the  blocks,  slide  in  grooves  on  the 
sides  of  the  tables,  and  receive  from  the  furnished  rollers  the  colours  which  they 
afterwards  transmit  to  the  blocks,  f  f  f  are  the  colour  troughs  filled  with  colour, 
and  furnished  each  with  two  rollers  8  and  10,  the  last  of  which,  dipping  into  the 
troughs,  are  charged  with  colour,  which  they  communicate  to  the  roller  8,  the  latter 
being  covered  with  woollen  cloth;  and  these  in  their  turn  transmit  their  colour  to  the 
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sieves  e,  on  which  it  is  spread  by  the  fixed  brashes,  9.  As  it  is  important  to  be  able 
to  vary  at  pleasnre  the  quantity  of  colour  supplied  to  the  sieves,  and  consequently  to 
the  blocks,  the  rollers,  10,  are  in  connection  with  levers,  11,  which,  by  means  of 


adjusting  screws,  bring  them  into  more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  the  rollers  8, 
aud  consequently  vary  the  charge  of  colour  at  pleasure. 

The  blanket,  backcloth,  and  fabric  are  circulated  as  follows  : — At  the  four  angles 
formed  by  the  three  tables,  b,  are  rollers,  1,  armed  on  their  surface  with  needle  points, 
which  prevent  the  cloths  from  slipping  as  they  pass  round,  and  thus  secure  the  regular 
movement  of  the  stuff  to  be  printed,  a  movement  determined  by  the  toothed  wheds 
21  {Jig.  351)  fixed  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes  of  these  rollers,  g  is  a  roller  for 
stretching  the  endless  web,  resting  with  the  two  ends  of  its  axes  on  two  cushions 
forming  the  extremities  of  the  screws  12,  by  which  the  roller  can  be  pushed  further 
out  when  required,  to  give  the  cloth  the  necessary  tension,  h  is  another  tension 
roller,  supporting  the  blanket  and  backcloth.  k  is  a  roller  which  serves  similar 
purposes  for  the  blanket,  the  backcloth,  and  the  fabric  in  course  of  being  printed. 
T,  the  blanket,  which  in  its  course  embraces  the  semicircumference  of  the  niller  o, 
passes  over  the  roller  h,  and  behind  k,  to  circulate  round  the  cylinders  1,  and  over 
the  surfaces  of  the  tables  b.  l  is  a  cylinder  from  which  the  backcloth  is  unwound, 
being  first  stretched  by  the  roller  h,  and  then  smoothed  by  the  scrimping  bars  13, 
from  which  it  proceeds  to  join  the  blanket  on  arriving  at  the  roller  k.  Ma  roller, 
from  which  the  fabric  to  be  printed  is  unrolled  by  the  movement  of  the  machine,  first 
passing  over  the  scrimping  bars  14,  and  joining  at  k  the  blanket  and  backcloth,  which 
it  accompanies  in  their  course  till  it  arrives  at  the  roller  g,  when  it  separates  and 
passes  off  in  the  direction  of  the  line  n,  to  the  hanging  rollers,  where  it  is  dried. 

The  machine  is  put  in  movement,  either  by  a  m;%n  with  a  winch-handle,  or  by 
power  communicated  by  a  strap  which  passes  over  the  pulley  18.  This  pulley  has 
several  diameters,  so  as  to  give  several  speeds ;  it  is  loose  on  the  driving  shaft,  and 
carries  catches  which  lock  into  those  of  a  sliding  catch-box  on  the  shaft,  when  the 
machine  is  to  be  put  in  movement.  The  movement  of  the  machine  is  intermittent 
because  the  printing  is  intermittent ;  moreover,  it  must  be  so  regulated  that  the  fabric 
advances  a  distance  exactly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  blocks,  and  that  it  moves 
forward  whilst  the  sieves  are  charged  with  colour  from  the  rollers  8  8.  This  result 
is  obtained  by  means  of  a  regulator,  or  dividing  wheel  20.  The  wheels  SI,  fixed  at 
the  extremities  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinders  I,  and  having  each  the  same  number  of 
teeth,  receive  their  movement  from  a  central  wheel  toothed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
placed  behind  the  wheel  20.     This  last  receives  an  alternating  motion  from  a  rack, 
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24,  fixed  in  a  copper  piece,  25,  and  which  rites  and  fiills  alternately,  being  keyed  at 
its  lower  end  to  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  28.  By  varying  the  position  of  the 
point  at  which  the  end  of  the  rack  is  connected  with  the  spoke  26,  the  length  or 

851 


range  of  its  movement  is  proportionally  changed,  and  more  or  less  of  the  teeth  of 
the  wheel  20  are  made  to  pass,  which  renders  proportionally,  greater  or  less,  the 
advance  of  the  cloth  at  each  movement ;  and  this  is  further  regulated  by  a  ratchet 
wheel  placed  at  d.  At  each  half  turn  of  this  last,  the  lever  22  raises  the  catch  or 
pallet,  and  throws  out  of  gear  the  wheels  21  during  the  other  half  turn;  but  as  in  the 
working  of  these  wheels  there  would  be  iuevitably  a  backward  movement,  this  is 
prevented  by  a  break,  consisting  of  a  pulley,  mounted  on  the  shaft  of  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  20,  and  a  brass  wire  which  after  making  a  turn  and  a  half, or  two  turns,  on  this 
shaft,  is  stretched  by  the  weight  23,  which  otters  a  sufficient  resistance  to  any  recoil. 
The  slides  or  block-holders  are  put  in  motion  by  the  wheels  27  and  28,  gearing  with 
the  larger  wheel  29.  And  to  vary  their  action  at  pleasure,  both  for  causing  the 
blocks  to  bear  more  or  less  strongly  on  the  sieves,  so  as  to  be  more  or  less  charged 
with  colour,  and  likewise  for  attaining  the  exact  pressure,  which  suits  best  for  the 
colour  to  be  laid  on,  it  is  sufficient  to  move  the  points  of  junction,  16  and  17,  to  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  point  marked  15,  which  constitutes  the  centre  of 
oscillation  of  the  beams  that  work  the  slides.  The  movement  of  the  sieves  is  con- 
trolled by  that  of  the  cam  11, 30,  which  works  them  all  three  by  putting  in  motion  a 
shaft  with  which  the^  are  respectively  keyed.  The  furnishing  rollers  receive  their 
movement  from  geanng  with  pinions  on  the  axes  of  the  rollers  8  8.  The  general 
working  of  this  complex  machine  remains  to  be  described.  When  put  into  regular 
motion,  and  the  three  blocks  have  delivered  their  impression  exactly  at  the  same 
instant,  three  simultaneous  movements  then  commence. 

1st  The  stuff  advances  a  distance  exactly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  blocks,  and 
with  it  the  blanket  and  backcloth,  so  that  the  portion  of  the  fabric  which  leaves  the 
third  block  behind  it,  is  fully  printed;  that  which  was  under  the  second  advances 
opposite  the  third ;  that  which  was  under  the  first,  moves  along  to  the  second ;  and  a 
fresh  breadth  of  white  or  imprinted  fabric  arrives  opposite  the  first  2nd.  While  the 
cloth  is  advancing  as  above  stated,  the  sieves  take  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the 
section,^.  350,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  on  the  right  hand  rises,  the  second  moves  from 
left  to  right,  the  third  descends,  and  in  this  movement  all  three  press  slightly  on  the 
fhmishing  rollers  8,  from  which  they  receive  the  colour,  which  has  been  spread  uni- 
formly by  the  .brushes  9.  3rd.  In  the  meantime,  the  slides,  or  blockholders,  by  a  for- 
ward movement,  push  the  blocks  against  the  sieves,  to  charge  them  with  colour,  and 
the  blocks  at  the  same  time  receive  from  the  slides  a  gentle  backward  movement,  during 
which  the  sieves  deviate  from  their  position  ;  the  blocks  then  return  upon  them,  and 
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are  drawn  back  again  after  being  applied  to  a  new  part  of  tbe  coloar  snrfkce.  When 
these  simultaneous  moTements  have  taken  place,  the  action  of  the  machine  proceeding 
without  intermission,  the  sieves  move  back  from  before  the  blocks,  and  these  are 
pushed  up  against  the  latter,  printing  the  position  of  tbe  fabric  that  is  stretched  apon 
them.  This  brings  the  machine  to  that  position  at  which  the  description  commenoed ; 
and  this  succession  of  movements  is  renewed  and  repeated  as  long  as  the  operation 
lasts ;  the  printer  having  it  always  in  his  power  to  suspend  the  advance  of  Uie  stuff 
whilst  the  working  of  the  blocks  and  sieves  continues,  so  that  the  colour  may  be  re- 
applied to  tbe  same  part  of  the  fabric  as  often  as  may  be  required  for  a  good  impression. 
There  have  been  several  attempts  at  block-printing  by  machinery  in  this  country, 
amongst  which  the  machines  of  Mr.  Joseph  Burch  have  been  most  snooessfnl ;  but 
from  one  cause  or  another,  none  of  them  have  ever  come  into  general  use,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  therefore  to  particularise  them. 

The  copper-plate  printing  of  calico  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  for 
printing  engravings  on  paper  from  flat  plates,  and  being  nearly  superseded  by  the 
next  machine,  need  not  be  described. 

The  cylinder  printing  machine  is  one  by  which  one  or  more  ooloors  are 
rapidly  printed  from  engraved  copper  cylinders  or  rollers  by  the  mere  rotation  of  the 
machine,  driven  by  the  agency  of  steam  or  water.  The  productive  powers  of  this 
printing  automaton  are  very  great,  amounting  for  some  styles  to  a  piece  of  30  yards 
per  minute,  or  a  mile  of  printed  cloth  per  hour.  Fig,  352  will  give  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  this  elegant  and  expeditious  plan  of  printing. 
The  pattern  is  engraved  upon  the  surface  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  copper,  and  the  cylinder  is  forced  by  pressure  upon  a 
strong  iron  mandrel,  which  serves  as  its  turning  shaft.  To 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  impression  from  the  engraving  to 
the  cotton  cloth,  the  latter  is  lapped  round  anoUier  h^ge 
cylinder,  rendered  elastic  by  rolls  of  woollen  cloth,  and  the 
engraved  cylinder  presses  the  calico  against  this  elastic 
cushion,  and  thereby  prints  it  as  it  revolves.  Let  ▲  be  the 
engraved  cylinder  mounted  upon  its  mandrel,  which  receives 
rotatory  motion  by  wheels  on  its  end,  connected  with  the 
steam  or  water  power  of  the  factory,  b  is  a  large  iron  drum 
or  roller,  turning  in  bearings  of  the  end  frames  of  the 
machine.  Against  that  drum  the  engraved  cylinder  a  is 
pressed  by  weights  or  screws ;  the  weights  acting  steadily,  by 
levers,  upon  its  brass  bearings.  Round  the  drum  b  the  end- 
less web  of  felt  or  blanket  stuff  a  a,  travels  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  being  carried  round  along  with  the  drum  b,  which  again  is  turned  by 
the  friction  of  contact  with  the  cylinder  a.  c  represents  a  clothed  wooden  roller, 
partly  plunged  into  the  Uiickened  colour  of  the  trough  d  d.  That  roller  is  also 
made  to  bear,  with  a  moderate  force,  against  a,  and  thus  receives,  by  friction,  in 
some  cases,  a  movement  of  rotation.  But  it  is  preferable  to  drive  the  roller  c 
from  the  cylinder  a,  by  means  of  a  system  of  toothed  wheels  attached  to  their 
ends,  so  that  the  surface  speed  of  the  wooden  ur  paste  roller  shall  be  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  the  printing  cylinder,  whereby  the  colour  will  be  rubbed,  as  it 
were,  into  the  engraved  parts  of  the  latter. 

As  the  cylinder  a  is  pressed  upwards  against  b,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bearers  of  the 
trough  and  its  roller  must  be  attached  to  the  bearings  of  the  cylinder  a  in  order  to 
preserve  its  contact  with  the  colour-roller  c.  6  is  a  sharp-edged  ruler  of  gun -metal 
or  steel,  called  the  colour  doctor^  screwed  between  two  gun-metal  stiffening  bars;  tbe 
edge  of  which  wiper  is  slightly  pressed  at  a  tan^nt  upon  the  engraved  roller  a.  This 
ruler  vibrates  with  a  slow  motion  from  side  to  side,  or  right  to  left,  so  as  to  exercise  a 
delicate  shaving  action  upon  the  engraved  surface,  as  this  revolves  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow,  c  is  another  similar  sharp-edged  ruler,  called  the  lint  doctor^  whose  office 
it  is  to  remove  any  fibres  which  may  have  come  off  the  calico  in  the. act  of  printing, 
and  which  if  left  on  the  engraved  cylinder,  would  be  apt  to  occupy  some  of  the  lines, 
or  at  least  to  prevent  the  colour  from  filling  them  alL  This  tint  doctor  is  pressed 
very  slightly  upon  the  cylinder  a,  and  has  no  traverse  motion. 

What  was  stated  with  regard  to  the  bearers  of  the  colour  trough  d,  namely,  that 
they  are  connected,  and  moved  up  and  down  together,  with  the  bearings  of  tbe 
cylinder  A,  may  also  be  said  of  the  bearers  of  the  two  doctors. 

Tbe  working  of  this  beautifUl  mechanism  may  now  be  easily  comprehended.  Tbe 
web  of  calico,  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  letter  d^  is  introduced  or  carried  in  along 
with  the  blanket  stuff  a  a,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  is  moved  onward  by  the 
pressure  of  the  revolving  cylinder  a,  so  as  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  pattern  en- 
graved on  that  cylinder. 
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Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  more  complex  machines  -which  print  upon  cloth 
seTeral  colours  at  one  operation,  by  the  rotation  of  so  many  cylinders  or  rollers,  it  is 
adTisable  to  giye  some  insight  into  the  modem  method  of  engraving  the  copper 
cylinders.  These  were  formerly  engraved  altogether  by  hand,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  similar  tools,  as  the  ordinary  copper-plate  engravings,  till  the  happy 
invention  of  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  of  America,  for  transferring  engravings  iVom  one 
surface  to  another  by  means  of  steel  roller  dies,  was  with  great  judgment  applied  by 
Mr.  Lockett  to  calico-printing,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1808,  before  the  first  inventor 
came  to  Europe  with  Uie  plan.  The  pattern  is  first  reduced  or  increased  in  size  to 
such  a  scale,  that  it  will  repeat  evenly  over  the  roller  to  be  engraved ;  and  as  rollers 
are  of  varying  diameters,  owing  to  old  patterns  being  turned  off,  &c,  this  drawing  to 
scale  has  to  t^  adopted  for  every  roller,  the  exact  circumference  of  the  roller  being 
taken  and  the  pattern  arranged  in  accordance  with  this.  This  pattern  is  next 
engraved  in  intaglio  on  a  roller  of  softened  steel,  -which  is  of  such  a  size  that  one  repeat 
of  the  pattern  exactly  covers  its  surface ;  generally  these  rollers  are  about  S  inches  long 
and  from  ^  an  inch  to  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  enmver  aids  his  eye  with  a 
lens  when  employed  at  this  delicate  work.  This  roller  is  hardened  by  heating  it  to  a 
cherry-red  in  an  iron  case  containing  pounded  bone-ash,  and  then  plunging  it  into 
cold  water :  its  surface  being  protected  from  oxidisement  by  a  chaXky  paste.  This 
hardened  roller  is  put  into  a  press  of  a  peculiar  construction,  called  the  chimming 
machine,  where  by  a  rotatory  pressure,  it  transfers  its  design  to  a  similar  roller  in 
the  soft  state  ;  and  as  the  former  -was  in  itaglio,  the  latter  must  be  in  relievo.  This 
second  roller  being  hardened,  and  placed  in  the  engraving  machine,  ia  employed  to 
engrave  by  indentation  upon  the  fhll  sized  copper  cylinder  the  whole  of  its  intended 
pattern.  The  first  roller  engraved  by  hand  is  called  the  dte;  the  second,  obtained 
ttom  it  by  a  process  like  that  of  a  milling  tool,  is  called  the  mill  By  this  indentation 
and  multiplication  system,  an  engraved  cylinder  may  be  had  for  1/.,  -which  engraved 
by  hand  would  cost  5/.  The  restoration  of  a  worn-out  cylinder  becomes  extremely 
easy  in  this  -way;  the  mill  being  preserved,  need  merely  be  properly  rolled  over  the 
copper  surface  again.  The  die  roller  is  made  of  such  a  size  that  its  circCunference  is 
exactly  a  fractional  part  of  that  of  the  mills,  say  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth;  then 
in  the  clamming  machine  the  die  revolving  in  contact  with  the  mill  repeats  its  surface 
so  many  times  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  mill.  By  this  means  as  little  skilled  labour  as 
possible  is  used.  When  a  pattern  having  more  than  one  colour  is  to  be  engraved, 
the  drawing  is  reduced  to  scale  as  before,  each  roller  being  made  of  the  same  diameter ; 
then  a  tracing  is  made  of  each  colour,  which  is  engraved  on  a  separate  die  and  mill-* 
a  mill  being  required  for  each 
colour — which  engraves  its  separate 
copper  roller ;  when  these  rollers 
come  to  be  -worked  in  the  printing 
machine,  each  roller  fits  its  part  of 
the  pattern  into  place,  and  the 
original  pattern  is  reproduced.  The 
annexed  drawings  of  engraving 
machinery  are  fh>m  those  made  by 
Messrs.  Gadd  and  Hill,  of  Man- 
chester, to  whose  courtesy  are  dae 
also  the  drawings  of  the  printing 
machines  and  their  drying  appa- 
ratus hereafter  described.  Fig.  358  ^ 
is  a  fh)nt  view  of  the  chimming-  ^ 
machine,  and  Jig,  354  is  a  side  view 
of  the  same,  xx  cast-iron  finme- 
work ;  B  a  headstock  screwed  on 
the  frame  -work  a;  c  a  sliding  piece, 
capable  of  movement  from  htucik.  to 
i^t  on  the  headstock  b;  the 
position  being  determined,  it  is 
secured  by  the  screw  sho-wn  under 
c;  the  roller  d  revolves  in  bearing 
attached  to  the  sliding  piece  c;  the  supporting  piece  b  has  a  motion  backwards  and 
Ibrwards  on  the  supporting  piece  o,  which  moves  up  or  down ;  e  is  a  small  Heei  roller, 
which  again  supports  the  die  roller  seen  in  tlie  centre  of  the  drawing.  The  roller  v  is 
of  softened  steel  called  the  mill,  which  revolves  in  bearings  attached  to  the  head  stock, 
which  has  a  sliding  movement  on  the  slide  block  h,  which  is  moved  from  right  to 
left  by  the  screw  i,  worked  by  the  lever  k.  i«  is  a  pinion  searing  into  the  toothed 
wheel  N,  and  turned  by  the  winch  handle  m  ;  the  shaft  p  has  a  sliding  movement 
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tbroogh  the  wheel  k,  and  carries  the  boas  o,  which  has  a  square  aperture  to  wceire 
the  centre  of  the  mill,  which  is  squared  to  fit  into  it  g  is  a  screw  used  to  tighten  and 
keep  in  the  desired  position  the  saddle  pieces  s  o,  which  together  are  pushed  up  or 
down  to  meet  the  varying  size  of  the  die. 

The  die  d  haying  been  hardened, 
354  is  inserted  in  the  machine  restisg 

oh  the  auxiliary  hard  steel  roller  e, 
which  again  rests  on  the  supporting 
piece  E ;  the  die  being  in  confeMt 
with  the  hard  steel  roller  d,  the  soft 
steel  roller  or  null  b  is  next  fornbly 
screwed  up  in  contact  with  the  die, 
rotatory  motion  being  given  to  the 
^|L^  roller  D  by  the  toothed  wheels,  thoK 
^^if-^  portions  which  are  in  intaglio  in 
the  die  become  in  relief  on  the  milL 
It  is  then  ready  for  the  machine 
engraver  to  transfer  its  pattwn  to 
the  copper  roller.  Fig.  855  is  an 
elevation  of  the  engraving  machine. 
A  A  is  a  mandrel  which  carries  the 
copper  roller  b  ;  the  mandrel  is 
fitted  in  the  universal  joint  c,  which 
is  secured  on  the  shaft  of  the  wheels 
D  D.  which  are  a  double  pair  of 
wheels  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
the  speed  from  fast  to  slow,  and  are 
moved  by  the  winch-handle  or 
pulley.  The  lever  s  is  fitted,  works 
loosely  on  the  shaft,  on  which  u 
keyed  the  wheel  P.  By  means  of  the  screw  g,  the  lever  e  can  be  secured  to  the  whed  r. 
By  this  contrivance  the  motion  termed  rocking  is  effected,  that  kind  of  motion  being 


required  when  the  pattern  repeats  at  great  intervals.  The  mill  works  in  bearing* 
attached  to  the  pillar  and  carriage  h  h,  which  is  moved  from  right  to  left  by  toe 
screw  1 1 ;  the  mill  is  forcibly  pressed  against  the  copper  roller  by  a  freighted  uttr 
which  forces  down  the  bearings  of  the  miU  in  the  pillar  h  ;  this  lever  cannot  be  sbovo 
in  the  figure,  but  is  at  right  angles  to  the  roller.  The  mill  being  in  contact  "^it^  ^ 
copper  roller,  revolves  with  it  simultaneously  on  the  roller  £sing  moTed  hj  the 
wheels  d  d  or  the  lever  e,  and  consequently  impresses  or  engraves  its  pattern  on  lh« 
copper  roller;  when  the  mill  has  traversed  the  circumference,  it  is  then  moved  to  ^ 
next  relative  position  by  the  screw  i,  which  moves  the  pillar  and  carriage  R/^. 
exact  distance  the  mill  moves  is  determined  by  an  index  on  the  wheel  k,  which  » 
divided  into  segments,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  repeats  laterally  on  toe 
roller.  The  apparatus  shown  at  l  is  used  occasionally  when  the  machine  is  einplo^^ 
for  turning  off  an  engraved  pattern,  which,  however,  is  generally  performed  in  » •^*** 
lathe,  and  is  unnecessary  further  to  describe  here. 
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Etching  bj  nitric  acid  is  largely  employed  in  engraving  for  calico-printing,  the 
following  being  the  process: — The  copper  roller  is  first  coated  all  over  with  a  thin 
coating  of  bitaminons  varnish,  and  when  dry  put  in  a  machine  which  rules  lines  about 
the  yii  of  an  inch  apart  all  over  the  surface,  the  lines  all  running  in  one  direction  and 
diagonally  to  the  axis,  the  varnish  being  cut  through  by  the  ruling  point  The 
pattern  is  then  traced  on  in  the  usual  manner.  All  the  parts  that  are  intended  to  be 
blank,  are  then  painted  in  with  the  bituminous  varnish  by  hand;  ^nerally  the 
outlines  are  put  in  by  skilled  operatives,  the  filling-in  being  done  by  girls  or  boys  ; 
when  dry,  the  roller  is  immersed  horizontally  in  a  bath  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  and 
kept  there  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  time  the  acid  attacks  and  deepens  the  lines 
which  are  unprotected  by  varnish;  the  roller  is  then  removed,  well  washed  with 
water,  and  the  varnish  removed  by  oil  of  turpentine;  the  pattern  is  found  etched  with 
diagonal  bars,  which  in  a  good  engraving  should  be  nearly  level  with  the  blank  parts 
of  the  roller,  the  interstices  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  colour.  The  outlines  of  the 
pattern  are  generally  completed  with  the  graver.  This  mode  is  well  adapted  for 
giving  a  deep  engraving,  which  is  necessary  for  printing  coarse  fabrics.  When  a 
pattern  is  worn  down  it  is  easy  to  renew  it,  by  simply  painting  up  the  blank  parts 
and  etching  deeper  by  nitric  acid. 

In  1854,  William  Uigby  patented  a  mode  of  transferring  patterns  to  copper  rollers 
by  a  modification  of  the  pentagraph.  The  pattern  to  be  engraved  being  drawn  on  an 
enlarged  scale,  and  put  on  a  bed  curved  to  an  arc  of  a  circle,  a  tracer  being  then 
moved  over  all  the  lines  of  the  pattern  by  a  beautiful,  but  simple,  arrangement  of 
machinery,  a  tracer  executed,  on  a  varnished  roller,  a  reduced  copy  of  the  pattern  on 
the  circular  bed.  In  a  patent,  dated  1st  January,  1857,  Rigby  introduced  an  improve- 
ment whereby  any  number  of  tracers  could  be  simultaneously  worked  on  the  roller, 
by  the  simple  movement  of  the  tracer  on  the  pattern ;  thus  all  the  repeats  of  the  pat- 
tern could  be  executed  at  once.  The  method  is  becoming  very  extensively  adopted, 
and,  independent  of  several  large  printers  having  begun  engraving  on  this  system,  a 
very  large  establishment,  **  The  Burlington  Engraving  Company"  has  been  com- 
menced with  a  view  to  engrave  on  this  principle.  All  descriptions  of  engraving 
cannot  however  be  done  on  this  plan.    The  process  is  the  following : — 

The  pattern  is  first  enlarged  to  five  times  its  size :  this  is  conveniently  done  by  the 
caniera.  The  paper  pattern  being  put  in  the  camera,  an  enlarged  copy  is  thrown  on 
a  table  in  a  darkened  room,  and  is  there  easily  traced  on  paper.  It  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  thin  zinc  plate,  and  this  plate  is  then  engraved  with  a  coarse  graver,  the 
lines  of  the  engraving  being  adapted  for  the  tracing  point  to  work  easily  in.  The 
zinc  pattern,  if  of  a  two-  or  more  coloured  pattern,  is  coloured  for  the  guidance  of  the 
operative.  It  is  then  laid  on  the  curved  bed  of  the  pentagraph  machine,  and  a  var- 
nished roller  being  mounted  in  the  machine,  a  number  of  tools,  corresponding  in 
number  to  the  repeats  laterally,  and  carrying  diamond  points,  are  placed  in  contact 
with  the  roller.  The  operative  then  carries  the  tracer  successively  into  all  the  lines 
of  the  pattern,  a  lever  allowing  the  points  to  touch  the  roller  only  when  necessary. 
The  pattern  is  thus  traced  by  the  etching  points  on  the  roller  one-fifth  of  the  size  of 
that  on  the  zinc  plate,  or  the  same  size  as  the  paper  drawing.  The  roller  is  then 
painted  and  etched  with  nitric  acid,  as  before  described.  A  reference  to  the  annexed 
engravings  will  more  clearly  illustrate  this  system. 

In  Jigs.  356  and  357,  a  represents  the  cylinder  to  be  operated  upon  ;  and  &,  the  bed 
or  table  for  the  reception  of  the  enlarged  pattern  or  original  device ;  c,  the  tracer,  which 
IS  made  to  traverse  in  the  direction  of  the  arc  of  the  bed  or  table,  and  by  means  of  its 
connection  with  the  carriage  A,  the  rail  d,  and  the  connecting  arms  e  e,  communicates 
part  of  a  revolution  to  the  bar  or  axis/,  and  thence  to  the  cylinder  through  the  dies 
g  g,  on  which  the  cylinder  rests.  The  cylinder  bein^  thus  moved  in  a  rotary  direc- 
tion, will  receive  fh>m  the  tools  in  contact  with  it  dimmished  copies  of  the  transverse 
lines  which  may  have  been  gone  over  by  the  tracer  on  the  enlarged  pattern  or  device. 
The  tracer  c  being  connected  with  the  carriage  k  which  travels  along  the  rail  </,  will, 
in  passing  over  a  line  running  longitudinally  with  the  machine,  communicate  a  partial 
revolution  to  the  wheel  /  by  means  of  the  bands  of  steel  jj^  similar  to  watch  springs, 
which  pass  under  and  over  the  small  wheels  k  k,  and  are  passed  round  and  secured  to 
the  large  wheel  U  which  is  mounted  on  the  vertical  shaft  m,  carrying  at  its  upper  end 
the  small  drum  m*,  round  which  passes  the  steel  band  n,  secured  at  each  end  to  the 
pieces  o  o.  These  pieces  are  secured  by  bolts  or  screws  to  the  sliding  frames  71,  to 
which  the  upper  tool  bar  or  bars  9,  which  support  the  graving,  drilling,  or  etching 
tools  r  r  r,  are  fixed.  Thus  any  motion  of  the  large  wheel  /  will  be  imparted  to  the 
drum  m\  and  by  it  through  the  steel  band  n  to  the  sliding  frames  p  and  the  tool  bars 
9,  and,  consequently,  to  the  tools  r,  thereby  transferring  to  the  cylinder  diminished 
copies  of  any  lines  in  a  lateral  direction  that  may  be  gone  over  by  the  tracer.  It  will 
be  evident  that  the  result  of  the  simultaneous  action  or  compounding  of  the  two 
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motions,  by  passiDg  the  tracer  over  any  diagonal  or  carved  line,  will  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  diminished  copy  of  sach  diagonal  or  carved  line  by  each  of  the  tools.  « is 
a  treadle  with  a  vertical  hnk  and  appropriate  leverage,  by  which  the  tools  may  be 
broaght  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  when  required ;  <  <  are  counterbalance  weights 
for  the  connecting  arms  e  e,  lower  rail  d,  &c.;  u  and  v  represent  a  worm  and  wheel 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  roller  an  extra  partial  revolution  when  it  is  required  to 
engrave  upon  a  di£Ferent  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder ;  and  to  effect  a 
similar  purpose  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  the  tool  bar  may  be  made  to  shift  in  its 
sliding  frame  with  an  adjusting  screw  attached  to  it,  by  means  of  which  any  degree 
of  exactitude  in  the  setting  of  the  tools  may  be  obtained. 

In  the  machine,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  the  design  executed  on 
the  cylinder  would  bear  the  same  proportion  in  sixe  to  the  enlarged  pattern  on  the 
bed  or  table  that  the  small  drum  m'  bears  to  the  large  wheel  I,  and  the  radius  of  the 
discs  g  g,  to  the  radius  of  the  circular  bed ;  but  by  the  adaptation  of  wheels  and  discs 
•of  different  diameters,  any  desired  proportion  between  the  pattern  engraved  and  ihe 
enlarged  pattern  may  be  adopted. 

In  Jia,  358,  representing  a  mode  of  giving  an  alternate  reverse  action  to  the  tools  and 
bars,  a'  are  the  bars,  to  one  of  which  a  longitudinal  to-and-fh>  motion  is  ^ven,  and  a 
reverse  motion  given  at  the  same  time  to  the  other  bar  by  means  of  the  Imks  or  rods 
b\  connected  to  the  beam  or  lever  c>,  working  on  the  pin  or  fUcrum  d^  attached  to 
the  fhuning  eK    This  arrangement  of  the  machine  is  suitable  for  turnover  patterns. 
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In  figs,  359  and  360  the  tool  holders  are  adapted  for  employmg  two  or  more  rows 
of  tools,  the  members  of  the  two  rows  being  placed  in  alternate  holders,  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  pattern.  It  is  evident  that  by  slight  modifications  in  the  form  of  the 
tool  holders  the  tools  may  be  made  to  occupy  any  position  on  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  thus  affording  great  facility  for  placing  the  tools  and  making  them  appli- 
cable for  step  patterns  or  other  suitable  sketches. 

JFtga.  359  and  360  show  two  such  modifications,  in  which/*  is  the  copper  roller;  p* 
the  line  of  fulcrums  or  centres  upon  which  the  tool  holders  A'  and  A'  vibrate,  the  said 
tool  holders  with  their  tools  being  lifted  off  by  the  cam  P  and  advanced  to  their  work 
by  the  weights  m',  which  can  be  adjusted  with  any  required  nicety. 
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In  figs,  361  and  362  is  sho-wo  another  arrangement  of  tools  with  iwivel  bars,  the  sviTel 
bars  being  show  at  p\  and  placed  and  held  in  the  desired  position  by  the  screws  9*. 
To  the  bar  is  attached  the  carriage  H,  to  one  end  of  which  is  connected  the  tool 
holder  8\  in  which  is  a  projection  t\  acted  upon  by  a  beam  or  lever  ac'  working  00  a 
falcram  in  the  carriage  r'.  The  tool  is  lifted  off  the  roller  v'  by  means  of  the  cam  aH, 
and  returned  to  its  work  by  means  of  a  spring  or  Indian-rubber  band  x*  attached  to  the 
slide  r^.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  independently  of  the  slot  or  slide  in  the  tool 
holder,  ^eat  change  of  position  is  obtained  by  simply  shifting  the  carriages  longi- 
tudinally. 

The  **  excentric  engraving,**  or  etching,  of  Mr.  Locket,  of  Manchester,  produces  00 
a  Tarnished  roller  the  most  curious  variety  of  configurations,  by  means  of  diamood 
points,  moved  by  very  elaborate  machinery,  the  patterns- being  the  result  of  excentric 
movements  given  to  the  tracer  by  a  combination  of  machinery.  In  this  case  the 
exact  effect  that  will  be  produced  by  any  given  modification  of  the  machine  cannot  be 
determined,  though  an  approximation  can  be  made  ;  but  when  a  pattern  is  prodneed, 
and  notes  taken  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  wheels,  &c,  the  same  pattern  can  at 
any  time  be  reproduced.  This  system  is  applicable  principally  to  groundworks,  or,  as 
they  are  termed,  **  covers."  It  is  impossible  in  the  scope  of  this  article,  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  this  machine,  as  a  very  elaborate  set  of  drawings  would  be  required. 

With  regard  to  the  2  and  3-coloured  machines,  we  must  observe,  that  as  the 
calico  in  passing  between  the  cylinders  is  stretched  laterally  from  the  central  line  of 
the  web,  the  figures  engraved  upon  the  cylinders  must  be  proportionally  shortened,  in 
their  lateral  dimensions,  especially  for  the  first  and  second  cylinder. 

Cylinder  printing,  although  a  Scotch  invention,  has  received  its  wonderful  deve- 
lopment in  England,  and  does  the  greatest  honour  to  this  country.  The  economy  of 
labour  introduced  by  these  machines  is  truly  marvellous ;  one  of  them,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  man,  to  regulate  the  rollers,  and  the  service  of  two  hoys,  to  supply  the 
colour  troughs,  &c.,  being  capable  of  printing  as  many  pieces  as  nearly  200  men  and 
boys  could  do  with  blocks. 

In  mounting  two  or  more  cylinders  in  one  frame,  several  adjustments  become 
necessary.  The  first  and  most  important  is  that  which  ensures  the  correspondence 
between  the  parts  of  the  figures  in  the  successive  printing  rollers,  for  unless  those  of 
the  second  and  subsequent  engraved  cylinders  be  accurately  inserted  into  their  re- 
spective places,  a  confused  pattern  would  be  produced  upon  the  cloth  as  it  advances 
round  the  pressure  cylinder. 

Each  cylinder  must  hare  a  forward  adjustment  in  the  direction  of  rotation  round 
its  axis,  so  as  to  bring  the  patterns  into  correspondence  with  each  other  in  the  length 
of  the  piece ;  and  also  a  lateral  or  traverse  adjustment  in  the  line  of  its  axis,  to  efSct 
the  correspondence  of  the  figures  across  the  piece;  and  thus,  by  both  together,  each 
cylinder  may  be  made  to  work  symmetrically  with  its  fellows. 


Fig.  363  is  an  end  elevation  of  a  4-colour  printing  machine,  and  fig.  364  is  a 
section  of  same:  the  same  letters  of  reference  refer  to  both.    ▲  is  the  cast-iron  frame- 
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work,  bolted  to  a  corresponding  framework  by  the  bolts  b,  with  a  space  of  from  3  to 
4  feet  between;  c  is  the  pressure  cylinder,  about  2  feet  diameter,  of  iron,  but  hollow, 
and  between  3  and  4  feet  long,  according  to  the  sort  of  cloth  the  machine  is 
intended  to  print;  d  are  the  copper  rollers,  the  width  of  a  piece  of  cloth ;  b  are 
wrought-iron  mandrels  on  which  the  copper  roller  is  forced  by  a  screw  press,  the 
mandrel  being  abont  4  inches  diameter  where  the  roller  fits  on,  but  with  journals  of 
smaller  diameter.  The  roller  is  made  with  a  projecting  piece  inside,  abont  J  an  inch 
broad, and^  of  an  inch  deep,  extending  all  the  width  of  the  roller;  this  tab,  as  it  is 
called,  fits  in  a  slot  cut  in  the  mandrel,  which  causes  it  to  turn  without  slipping  on  the 
mandrel;  the  pressure  cylinder  or  bowl  o,  rests  with  its  gudgeons  in  bearings  or 
bushes,  which  can  be  shifted  up  and  down  in  slots  of  the  side  cheeks  a  ;  these  bushes 
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are  suspended  from  powerful  screws  F,  which  turn  in  brass  nuts  made  fast  to  the 
frame  a.  These  screws  counteract  the  pressure  upwards  of  the  two  lowest  rollers, 
and  enable  the  bowl  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  way  of  the  rollers,  &c.,  when 
they  have  to  be  removed,  g  g  are  sliding  pieces,  moving  in  arms  of  the  frame- 
work, by  means  of  screws  h  h.  These  sliding  pieces  carry  the  bearings  of  the 
mandrels;  to  them  are  also  attached  the  colour  boxes  and  doctors.  The  screws  h' 
work  in  female  screws  i',  which  form  part  of  a  system  of  jointed  levers  k.  These 
levers  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  additional  pressure  or  nip  to  the  rollers  d,  the 
pressure  being  also  elastic  There  are  four  pairs  of  levers,  each  pair  bearing  upon 
one  mandrel  It  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  one  side  only,  both  sides  bemg  pre- 
cisely alike.  The  two  highest  rollers  are  pressed  against  Uie  cylinder  by  the  com- 
pound levers  k',  which  have  attachments  to  the  arms  of  the  framework  at/,  and  to  the 
inside  of  the  main  fhimework  at  g  and  m'  as  fUlcmms,  and  are  jointed  together  at  h  A, 
but  the  bent  levers  A,  g,  i,  merely  fit  into  sockets  t,  of  the  horizontal  levers  m'  k', 
which  are  weighted  at  the  ends  k',  by  movable  weights  made  to  fit  expanded  parts. 
The  two  lowest  rollers  are  pressed  against  the  cylinder  by  the  system  of  compound 
levers  k",  which  have  attachments  to  the  framework  at  h  and  m''  as  fulcrums ;  the 
screws  h"  h",  working  in  female  screws  i"  i",  as  in  the  other  set  of  levers.  For 
convenience  of  removing  the  rollers,  colour  boxes,  &c.,  these  levers' are  provided  with 
a  hinged  piece  N,  in  a  socket  o,  on  the  top  of  which  work  the  screws  /  ^  which,  by 
means  of  the  female  screw  in  the  lever  h  k"  serve  still  further  to  regulate  the  pres- 
sure; the  lever  il"  k  is  shown  as  when  the  machine  is  printing,  but  when  the  rollers, 
&c.,  are  to  be  removed,  the  lever  is  lifted  by  the  handle,  and  the  hinged  piece  h  pulled 
over,  the  lever  with  its  burden  being  then  lowered  down  ;  the  weighting  c^  these  levers, 
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which  are  partly  oatside  the  machine,  is  best  seen  in  fig^.  363-^64  where  L  are  the 
weights,  Q  are  colour  boxes,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which  are  made  of  sheet  copper, 
and  the  ends  of  gun-metal;  in  each  end  is  a  slot,  which  receives  the  brass  journals  of 
the  wooden  furnishing  rollers  P,  which  are  wrapped  with  a  few  folds  of  coarse  calico, 
and,  by  revoWing  in  the  colour  and  against  the  engraved  rollers  d,  supply  it  equally 
all  over  with  the  colour :  the  superfluous  colour  is  next  wiped  off  by  the  colonr  doctors 
T.  These  doctors  are  thin  blades  of  steel  or  brass,  which  are  mounted  in  doctor- 
shears,  or  plates  of  metal  screwed  together  with  bolts;  the  shears  have  journals  which 
rest  in  bearings  movable  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  screws  s ;  the  doctors  are 
kept  in  close  contact  with  the  engraved  roller  by  levers  and  weights,  for  the  way  of 
arrangmg  which,  see  fig,  365,  where  a,  b,  c,  are  the  levers  attached  to  the  doctor 
shears.  On  the  ends  of  these  levers,  weights  are  hung,  and  by  this  means  the  doctors 
are  pressed  forcibly  against  the  roller. 
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After  printing  the  pattern  on  the  piece,  the  roller  d  is  cleaned  from  threads  or  dost 
by  the  lint  doctors  n,  pressed  against  the  roller  by  the  screws  8,  fig,  364  ;  any  loose 
threads  from  the  piece  are  prevented  by  the  lint  doctors  from  going  into  the  colour,  and 
consequently  under  the  cleaning  doctors,  where  by  preventing  them  from  perfectly 
wiping  the  blank  parts  of  the  roller,  smears  on  the  piece  would  ensue.  The  colour 
boxes  are  mounted  on  wooden  boards,  to  give  them  greater  strength,  and  are  tight- 
ened up  against  the  roller,  by  the  screws  r  r  and  w  w ;  the  lower  pair  of  colonr  boxes 
are  removed  from  the  copper  roller  when  not  in  use  by  the  handles  v,  after  detaching 
the  screws  w  w.  There  is  a  toothed  wheel  slipped  on  to  each  mandreU,  working  ioto 
a  toothed  wheel  on  the  axis  of  the  furnishing  roller,  which  ensures  the  copper  roller 
and  furnishing  roller  always  turning  together.  By  means  of  an  excentric,  fixed 
on  the  axis  of  the  pressure  bowl,  acd  connected  with  each  cleaning  doctor,  a  regular 
vibratory  movement  is  given  to  them,  which  prevents  the  doctor  being  worn  down 
unequally.  Sometimes  for  the  highest  rollers,  and  especially  in  machines  of  more 
than  four  colours,  the  cumbrous  colour  box  is  dispensed  with,  and  a  doctor  inserted 
in  a  curved  frame  is  applied  to  the  roller  instead.  In  this  arrangement  the  doctor 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  colour  reservoir,  and  is  pressed  strongly  against  the  roller, 
the  curved  frame  stopptid  off  at  the  sides  with  a  piece  of  copper  curved  to  fit  both 
roller  and  frame,  and  which  is  padded  with  a  piece  of  folded  cotton  cloth,  forms  the 
colour  box.    This  doctor  box  takes  but  little  room,  and  wastes  but  little  colour,  but  is 
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only  ased  for  the  nppermost  roUera.     Neither  of  these  arrangementB  can  be  shown  in 

fig.  364.     The  roll  of  pieces  is  shown  at  a,  woond  on  the  wooden  roller  6,  the  axis  of 

which  rests  in  hearings  at  the  end  of  the  arms.    The  piece  is  condacted  under  a 

small  wooden  roller,  next  over  a  square  iron  bar,  and  next  against  the  scrimping  bar 

T,  thence  over  the  wooden  roller  x,  round  which  also  pass  the  grey  piece  d^  and  the 

woollen  blanket  e.     The  scrimping  bar  is  a  bar  of  iron  or  brass,  with  cunred  surface, 

furrowed  by  groores,  cut  right  and  left  from  the  centre,  as  in^.  366.     In  passing 

over  this  bar,  the  cloth  is  stretched  equallj  from  the  centre,  ngg 

and  any  folds  or  creases  removed.    In  order  that  the  piece 

may  be  constantly  stretched,  the  roller  h  is  provided  with 

wooden  pulley,  round  which  passes  a  leather  strap,  one  end 

of  which  is  made  fast  to  the  framework,  and  to  the  other  is 

attached  a  weight ;  the  friction  of  the  strap  against  the  pulley 

causes  a  retarding  action  of  the  piece,  and  consequently  keeps  it  stretched. 

Fig^  367  is  an  elevation  of  a  12-colour  machine,  which  is  inserted  to  show  the  way 
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in  which  all  machines  are  driven.    The  large  spur  wheel  is  keyed  on  the  axis  of  the 
pressure  bowl,  and  works  into  pinions  staked  on  the  mandrels  ;  there  is  a  peculiarity 
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about  these  pinions,  or  box  wheels,  as  they 
are  called,  which  may  be  observed  in  fi^, 
367,  but  is  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  m 
fig.  368,  which  is  a  box-wheel  detached. 
This  wheel  may  be  compared  to  the  fine  ad- 
justment of  a  microscope,  as  by  means  of 
it  the  rollers  receive  the  final  and  delicate 
adjustment  so  as  to  register  accurately  with 
one  another.  It  consists  essentially  of  two 
parts:  the  disc  a,  carrying  the  cogs  ;  and 
the  hollow  axis  b,  carrying  a  disc  at  one 
side,  and  the  connecting  piece  and  screw 
c  B  at  the  other.  The  part  ▲  a,  or  shell  of 
the  wheel,  is  about  10  inches  diameter  and 
8  inches  broad  across  the  cogs ;  one  side  of 
the  shell  is  cut  out  to  receive  the  plate 
shown  by  dotted  lines.  This  plate  is  pro- 
vided with  the  hollow  axis  b,  which  comes 
through  the  shell,  and  projects  about  3 
inches,  the  part  projecting  being  cut  through 
at  ff;  fastened  to  it  aliM)  is  the  connecting  piece  c,  in  which  works  the  screw  d;  this 
s?rew  just  fits  in  two  projecting  lugs  o  o,  cast  on  the  shell  a.  The  screw  nut  e 
Vol.  I.  L  L 
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forms  part  of  the  akle  piece,  and  works  in  the  slide  h.  When  this  wheel  is  used,  it  Ii 
slipped  on  the  mandrel  which  carries  the  copper  roller,  and  a  cotter  is  driren  through 
the  cleft  axle  and  through  a  ^corresponding  cotter  hole  in  the  mandrel,  thus  firmly 
connecting  the  mandrel  and  wheel ;  the  mandrel  and  roller  being  put  in  their  pJioe 
in  the  machine,  the  cogs  of  the  mandrel  wheel  work  into  the  main  driving  wheel,  m 
shown  in  Jig.  367.  The  coarse  adjustment  of  the  rollers  being  made  when  patting 
them  iu  their  places,  the  fine  adjustment  is  made  by  taming  the  screw  i>-  it  ^ 
obvious  that  the  screw  d,  by  pressing  against  the  lugs  g  of  the  shell  x,  which  is 
geared  into  the  driving  wheel,  will  turn  the  mandrel  and  roller  without  movuig  the 
cogs.  By  this  arrangement,  any  roller  may  be  moved  round  abont  2  inches  at  any 
time  after  being  fixed  in  its  place.  All  machines  of  more  than  one  ccJoor  are  fitted 
with  these  wheels,  which  indeed  are  indispensable. 
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In  Jig.  367  is  also  shown  a  piece  of  apparatus  attached  to  the  framework  for  the  p«^ 
pose  of  cleaning  the  cloth  from  dust  and  threads  before  printing.  This  *PP^|: 
patented  by  John  Coates,  of  Manchester,  is  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  in  Jig.  '.^j*  !. 
consists  essentially  of  a  brush  and  a  roller,  covered  with  card  or  the  wire  material  «»* 
in  cotton-carding  engines ;  these,  with  the  gearing,  are  attached  by  the  straps  of  iJJ^ 
B  B  to  the  ends  of  the  pods  a  a,  care  being  taken  that  the  roller  o  is  placed  P**?"*" 
to  the  printing  machine,  and  the  apparatus  sufficiently  high  to  be  over  the  head  of  w 
person  engaged  at  work  behind  the  machine,  and  convenient  for  him  to  ^**^'*.J^"!.j 
roller  and  brush,  when  they  require  cleaning.  The  piece  passes  over  the  *™J,"tJ[ 
c,  whether  delivered  from  the  "  roll,"  or  "  beam,"  as  at  n  or  o ;  It  then  goes  ^^^Jt^ 
wooden  rail  n,  and  over  a  brush  e,  and  afterwards,  at  f,  it  comes  on  to  the  card  roiie . 
which  is  turned  by  the  plain  roller  o  (over  which  the  piece  passes)  the  contrary  ▼  7 
to  the  piece,  so  that  the  card  catches  any  loose  niaterial,  and  prevenu  it  ^ 
adhering  to  the  piece. 

Four,  five,  and  six-colour  machines,  similar  to  the  above,  are  now  at  work  in  n**^J 
establishments  in  Lancashire,  which  will  turn  off  a  piece  of  28  yards  per  ^^""'f'?^ 
of  the  three  or  four  cylinders  applying  its  peculiar  part  of  the  pattern  to  the  ^^\^ 
it  passes  along,  by  ceaseless  rotation  of  the  unwearied  wheels.  At  this  rate, 
astonishing  length  of  one  mile  of  many-coloured  web  is  printed  with  elegant  ^^^  .,^ 
and  other  figures  in  an  hour.  When  we  call  to  mind  how  much  knowledge  and  «  ^ 
are  involved  in  this  process,  we  may  fairly  consider  it  as  the  greatest  achicvemeo 
chemical  and  mechanical  science.  .     ,    ^ 

The  general  course  of  printing  in  thus  performed: — The  pieces  to  be  P"°*^* 
wound  on  a  beam,  and,  last  of  all,  a  few  yards  of  common  coarse  cotton  or  cvi_^ 
kept  for  this  purpose :  this  is  for  the  printer  to  fit  the  pattern  on,  to  «a^^.  ^ 
cloth.  The  roll  of  cloth  being  put  in  its  place  behind  the  machine,  the  P"°*^^ 
assistant  stations  himself  behind  to  guide  the  cloth  evenly,  and  pluck  off  «"^J^ 
threads  he  may  see.  The  machine  printer  stands  in  front,  and,  after  having  ^''^g 
pattern  on  the  cloth,  attends  to  supplying  the  colour  boxes  with  colour,  and  >^^^^ 
any  misfitting  or  inequality  in  the  printing.  The  machine  then  prints  '»P*^*^*,jlJ!i, 
running  through  30  or  40  pieces,  the  printer  stops  the  machine,  removes  the  doctoi*> 
and  fills  them  anew  to  a  bevelled  sharp  edge.  ^ 

To  prevent  the  blanket  being  too  soon  soiled,  it  is  usual  to  run  grey  or  onWea/J 
pieces*between  the  blanket  and  the  white  pieces.    The  blanket,  grey,  and  pn" 
pieces  are  dried  separately.     There  are  several  ways  of  drying  after  the  macb    ■ 
The^^.  370  may  he  taken  as  representing  a  good  and  effective  method.    Behii* 
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printing  machines  there  is  a  hot  room,  in  which  is  fixed  the  bulk  of  the  drying 
apparatus.  This  room  is  kept  closed,  and  is  rentilated  so  as  to  let  out  the  steam,  &c. ; 
it  is  of  necessity  of  much  higher  temperature  than  the  printing  apartment     Above 

370 


the  printing  machine  is  fixed  a  framework^  which  carries  the  supports  for  the  rolls  of 
grey  pieces,  and  a  long  range  of  steam  chests  a  a.  These  steam  chests  are  the  same 
width  as  the  machine,  about  1  foot  broad  and  3  or  4  inches  deep,  and  are  connected 
one  with  another  by  bent  pipes  at  the  end.  The  range  of  steam  chests  is  continued 
through  an  aperture  in  the  wail  into  the  hot  room>  and  below  them  is  an  arrangement 
of  steam  cylinders,  turning  on  hollow  axes,  through  which  steam  is  admitted.  The 
course  of  the  blanket,  grey,  and  piece,  will  be  seen  on  reference  to^.  370  in  which 
the  shortest  arrow  shows  the  course  of  the  blanket,  the  longest  arrow  the  course  of 
the  printed  pieces,  and  the  middle-sized  one  that  of  the  grey  pieces.  The  white  pieces 
leave  the  roll  6,  passing  oyer  a  wooden  roller,  and  thence  round  the  cylinder  along 
with  the  grey  and  the  blanket.  After  receiying  the  impression,  the  piece  passes  over 
a  small  roller  at  the  edge  of  the  framework,  and  thence  along  the  top  of  the  steam 
chests,  the  roller  being  so  regulated  as  to  keep  the  pieces  close  to  the  chests,  but  not 
touching  them.  It  passes  along  the  straight  length  and  down  the  incline ;  on  leaving 
the  chests,  it  passes  round  the  cylinders  Nos.  6,  5,  and  4,  being  so  stretched  by  rollers 
as  to  embrace  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cylinders ;  it  then  passes  under  the  framework 
and  up  through  another  narrow  aperture  in  the  wall,  being  conducted  throagh^ phiting* 
down  apparatus,  which  has  drawing  rollers  at  the  end  of  a  pair  of  arms,  which  move  in  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  and  so  fold  the  piece  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  loose  pile.  The 
grey  and  the  blanket,  on  leaving  the  cylinder,  proceed  together  over  a  roller  at  the 
under  side  of  the  steam  chests,  along  which  they  travel  as  far  as  the  roller  c,  where 
they  part  company,  the  blankets  passing  down  over  the  cylinders  1  and  2,  thence  under 
these  cylinders  and  over  and  under  the  rollers  d  d,  returning  along  under  the  steam 
chests  round  rollers  e  e,  and  so  again  into  the  machine.  The  grey  pieces,  after  leav- 
ing the  roller  c,  pass  along  the  under  side  of  the  chesta  to  the  roller  /<,  thence  round 
the  cylinder  3,  the  rollers  g  g,  being  finally  wound  on  a  beam  at  A.  When  the  roll  of 
grey  pieces  <  is  exhausted,  the  roll  A  is  put  in  its  place,,  the  grey  pieces  being  run 
through  the  machine  two  or  three  times,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  stained, 
and  then  sent  to  the  bleach  house. 

Scarcely  any  print  works  are  without  several  5  and  6-colour  printing  machines,  and 
the  printers  of  goods  intended  for  hangings,  which  are  generally  of  elaborate  floral 
designs,  employ  machines  capable  of  printing  from  10  to  20  colours  at  once«  These 
machines  are  necessarily  of  very  large  dimensions.  Fig.  371  is  an  end  view  of  a 
20-colour  machine,  made  by  Messrs.  Gadd  and  Hill,  of  Manchester,  for  Mr.  Kay,  of 
crastleton  Ptint  Works,  and  is  employed  in  printing  very  beautifbl  floral  patterns  on 
woollen  fabrics,  in  imitation  of  those  produced  by  hand  labour  in  France. 

The  system  of  turning  cylinder  machines,  patented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Leese,  possesses 
several  advantages.  In  this  plan  a  small  high  pressure  oscillating  engine  is  attached 
directly  to  the  axis  of  the  large  cylinder,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  heavy  gearing 
and  shafting  required  when  machines  are  turned  by  a  larffe  stationary  engine; 
the  machine  printer  also  has  perfect  command  over  the  speed  of  the  machine,  and  can 
fit  the  pattern,  when  it  is  turning  very  slowly,  with  more  convenience  than  on  the 
usual  system.  On  this  system  also  machines  can  be  put  down  in  any  portion  of  the 
works,  and  are  independent  of  the  stationary  engine. 

In  surface  printing  the  cylinder  or  roller  is  in  relief,  just  as  the  wooden  blocks  used 
by  band,  and  the  manner  of  working  them  is  shown  in^.  372,  which  is  the  section  of 
an  8-colour  surfiice  machine  of  Gadd's.  A  A  is  the  framework:  b  b  the  bowl  or 
cylinder,  which  is  hollow,  and  made  with  amis  inside;  c  c  are  the  surfi^ce  rollers,  sup« 
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plied  with  colour  by  the  endless  web  or  sieyeff,  revolving  round  the  wooden  tepsioo  rol- 
lers DDE;  the  roller  e  is  screwed  down  so  as  to  press  the  sieve  on  the  furnishing  rrfler 
F  which  revolves  in  the  copper  colour  box  o ;  the  two  tension  rollers  next  to  the  snrftee 
roller  move  in  slides,  so  that  bj  means  of  the  screw  h,  the  sieve  can  be  pressed  ag^^ 


372 


the  surfece  roller;  on  leaving  the  furnishing  roller  F,  the  sieve  is  wiped  by  the  doctor 
I  screwed  lightly  against  the  sieve  by  the  screw  k. 
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The  printing  roller  being  in  relief,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  complicated  arrange- 
ment of  levers  as  in  the  ordinary  machine,  and  consequently  the  surface  machine  is 
much  more  simple.  It  is  only  adapted  for  patterns  of  little  delicacy,  as  the  outlines 
are  apt  to  be  not  well  defined ;  the  colours,  however,  from  being  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
cloth,  are  very  rich,  hence  for  woollen  fiEtbrics  the  surface  machine  is  well  adapted. 

Pieces  for  printing  by  machine  are  stitched  together  end  to  end,  which  is  usually 
done  by  girls,  but  the  use  of  stitching  machines  is  rapidly  becoming  general,  and 
probably  will  soon  become  universal.  One  of  these  machines,  found  advantageous,  is 
shown  in  fig,  373. 

373 


This  machine  was  the  invention  of  Charles  Morey  in  1849.  A  pair  of  wheels  are 
fitted  with  leaves  on  their  peripheries,  and  gear  into  one  another  like  cog-wheels. 
These  wheels  are  mounted  in  suitable  bearings  fixed  to  a  sole  plate,  and  receive 
rotary  motion  by  means  of  a  winch-handle.  The  centre  of  the  teeth  of  both  wheels 
is  cut  away,  so  as  to  form  a  circular  groove  between  the  two  teeth  which  happen  to 
be  together.  Opposite  to  this  groove,  and  attached  to  the  frame,  there  is  a  bracket  which 
carries  a  sliding  piece,  with  a  spiral  spring  wrapped  round  it.  In  the  end  of  the 
sliding  piece,  which  passes  through  the  bracket,  there  is  a  receptacle  for  the  eye  end 
of  a  needle,  the  point  of  which  rests  in  the  groove  formed  by  the  wheel ;  Uie  needle  is 
threaded,  and  the  fiibric  to  be  stitched  placed  behind  the  wheels,  to  which  rotary 
motion  is  communicated,  whereby  the  fabric  is  successively  folded  into  undulations, 
which,  as  the  operation  proceeds,  are  forced  on  the  point  of  the  needle  ;  when  the 
needle  is  full,  and  the  piece  at  the  other  side  of  the  wheels,  the  needle  is  pushed  back 
on  the  spring,  removed  from  the  machine,  and  the  thread  drawn  through  the  pieces, 
which  are  then  basted  or  stitched  together.  This  is  a  very  rapid  mode  of  stitching 
ends  of  pieces  together;  but  where  a  number  of  pieces  are  stitched  end  to  end  for  the 
purpose  of  being  put  through  several  operations  without  unstitching,  a  firmer  de- 
scription of  stitching  is  required,  and  a  machine,  known  as  the  American  machine,  and 
patented  by  Newton  in  1853,  is  frequently  used.  This  machine  consists  of  an  arrange- 
ment, whereby  a  bearded  needle  is  employed  for  throwing  a  line  of  looped  stitches 
into  the  fabric  The  pieces  are  hung  double  on  pins  projecting  from  two  circular 
racks,  which  move  in  grooves  formed  in  the  face  of  a  circular  frame.  These  racks  are 
driven  by  pinions  taking  into  their  teeth,  and  thus  the  piece  ends  are  passed  under 
die  action  of  the  needle,  which  having  a  quick  reciprocating  motion  similar  to  that'  of 
the  needles  of  stocking  frames,  and  being  in  like  manner  supplied  with  thread,  is 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  fabric,  and  thereby  leaves  a  chain  of 
loops  on  the  inner  &ce  thereof.  Carried  by  the  same  arm  is  a  stiletto,  which  pierces 
holes  in  the  fabric  to  allow  of  the  needle  passing  freely  through  the  same.  The 
machine  being  rather  elaborate,  will  be  described  in  the  article  Sewing  Machines. 

Pieces  are  also  frequently  gummed  together  at  the  ends,  which  is  done  by  pasting 
the  ends  for  about  1^  inches  with  paste  or  ^n^im,  and,  after  laying  one  on  the  other,, 
drying  them  immediately  on  a  steam  pipe  in  front  of  the  operator.  This  mode  is 
advantageous  for  some  purposes,  as  when  the  pieces  come,  in  the  subsequent  operations, 
into  hot  water,  they  are  easily  detached  one  from  the  other. 
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Bj  whicheyer  of  these  modes  the  pieces  are  joined  together,  they  are  then  wouod 
in  rolls  of  about  40  pieces  by  a  machine  called  a  candroy,  which  'winds  them  on  the 
wooden  beam  which  fits  in  at  the  back  of  the  printing  machine,  the  cloth  during  the 
operation  of  winding  becomes  stretched  laterally  quite  smooth,  by  the  aid  of  oneor  tvo 
grooved  stretching  bars,  as  described  in  juj.  366,  a  due  degree  of  strain  being  kept  on  the 
piece  by  it  passing  under  and  over  several  plain  wooden  bars,  and  to  the  axis  of  the 
wooden  beaoi  which  receives  the  pieces  being  suspended  weights  which  keep  it  forcibly 
in  contact  with  the  wooden  drum  which  turns  it  by  friction.  In  this  machine  the  eiuU 
of  the  axis  of  the  beam  pass  through  slots,  which  allow  it  to  rise  as  the  pieces  become 
wound  on,  and  the  diameter  consequently  increases.  If  fewer  pieces  than  40  are  to  be 
printed  in  one  pattern  or  colouring,  it  is  usual  to  stitch  a  few  yards  of  old  cloth 
between  two  pieces  where  the  change  is  intended  to  be  made;  by  this  means  the 
printer,  on  coming  to  the  waste  piece  stops  his  machine,  and  fits  another  pattern  or 
changes  the  colours  without  damaging  good  cloth. 

The  doctors  used  in  cleaning  off  the  saperfluous  colour  from  the  rollers,  are 
generally  thin  blades  of  steel,  of  a  thickness  varying  from  J,  of  an  inch  to  ^  of  an  inch, 
according  to  the  sort  of  engraving  on  the  roller;  but  some  colours,  such  as  those  con- 
taining salts  of  copper,  would  be  too  oorrosive  on  a  steel  doctor,  and  in  this  case 
doctors  of  a  composition  like  brass  are  used.  They  are  filed  to  a  bevelled  edge,  and 
require  to  be  retouched  with  the  file  after  printing  from  10  to  30  pieces.  The  cylinder 
or  drum,  in  contact  with  which  revolve  the  copper  rollers,  is  wrapped  round  with  a 
cloth  called  '*  lapping,"  which  is  generally  a  coarse  strong  woollen  cloth  of  peculiar 
make,  and  is  folded  tight  on  the  cylinder  about  \  an  inch  thick.  The  blanket  is  neit 
put  on  and  drawn  tight :  this  blanket  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  machine ;  it  is 
a  thick  woollen  web,  about  40  yards  long,  and  requires  to  be  made  with  great  care,  so 
as  to  be  uniform  in  texture,  thickness,  and  elasticity.  If  the  blanket  is  uneven,  it  has 
the  effect  of  throwing  the  blanket  into  confusion  at  the  uneven  places. 

A  good  blanket  will  serve  to  print  10,000  pieces,  being  washed  whenever  loaded 
with  colour,  and  then  is  suitable  for  covering  the  tables  of  the  block  printer. 

In  the  year  1835  Messrs.  Macintosh  and  Co.  patented  an  Indian-rubber  blanket,  which 
consists  of  several  thick  cotton  webs,  cemented  together  with  dissolved  Indian-rubber. 
This  blanket  is  very  useful  and  economical  for  some  purposes ;  the  surface  being  very 
smooth,  great  delicacy  of  impression  is  obtained,  and  when  soiled  it  is  not  necessary 
to  remove  it  Arom  the  machine,  as  it  is  easily  washed  with  a  brush  whilst  reTolving 
on  the  machine.  An  Indian*  rubber  blanket  wUl  print  20,000  pieces,  which  is  twice  as 
much  as  a  woollen  one  will  do,  the  price  per  yard  being  also  lower.  Several  descrip- 
tions of  these  blankets  are  made  by  Messrs.  Macintosh,  some  of  them  having  a  coating 
of  vulcanised  Indian-rubber  on  the  face  that  is  printed  from,  thereby  giving  a  still  more 
elastic  surface.  A  great  improvement  has  been  recently  made  in  these  Indian-rubber 
blankets  by  shrinking  or  preparing  the  cotton  previous  to  cementing,  according  to 
the  patent  process  of  Mr.  John  Mercer,  viz.  by  soaking  in  strong  alkali,  snd  after- 
wards in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  this  process  contracts  the  fibre  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  the  cloth  is  found  to  possess  a  great  increase  of  strength.  When  made  into 
blankets  they  are  found  to  be  more  capable  of  resisting  the  severe  strains  of  tho 
printing  process,  and  consequently  many  more  pieces  can  be  printed  from  them  than 
from  the  old  sort  They  are  made  by  Mr.  Richard  Kay,  of  Accrington,  and  are 
coming  into  general  use.  The  woollen  blanket,  however,  seems  to  be  preferred  for 
several  styles.  Several  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  printing  without  blankets, 
but  have  never  come  into  general  usfe ;  but  recently  a  mode  of  printing  with  grey  ur 
unbleached  calico  has  come  into  use,  which  is  very  favourably  spoken  of  In  this 
method  a  roll  of  grey  cloth  is  so  disposed  behind  the  machine  that  the  fabric  can  be 
conducted  Ave  times  through  the  machine  before  finally  going  away  to  be  wound  on 
a  beam  for  removal.  There  are,  therefore,  5  layers  of  cloth  under  the  white  calico 
when  printing,  which  gives  a  sufficiently  elastic  bed  for  printing  fh>m ;  and  very 
delicate  shapes  can  be  got.  Any  given  part  of  the  grey  cloth  is  5  times  uppermost 
on  the  pressure  cylinder,  and  consequently  I  piece  of  grey  cloth  is  used  to  print  5 
pieces  of  white.  Gutta  percha  pressure  cylinders,  or  "  bowls,**  have  been  saggested 
by  Dalton,  an  Eiiglbh  printer ;  but,  though  theoretically  preferable  to  iron,  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  much  used. 

The  proper  hygrometrio  sute  of  calico  when  printing  should  be  attended  to;  ve^ 
dry  calico  does  not  take  colours  or  mordant  nearly  so  well  as  when  containing  a 
certain  amount  of  h^grometric  moisture.  Practically  this  is  attained  by  the  bleached 
pieces  being  stored  m  the  **  white  room,"  generally  several  hundred  pieces  in  adTsnce, 
and  they  easily  absorb  sufficient  moisture  from  the  air  to  be  in  a  proper  state  for 
printing  on. 

Pieces  after  printing  by  either  block  or  machine  are  rarely  put  through  the  next 
operations  at  once,  but  are  for  the  most  part  hung  in  spacious  airy  chambers  in  folds 
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from  an  arrangement  of  rails  at  the  top  of  the  room.  These  chambers  are  kept  at  an 
equable  summer  temperature,  and  in  proper  hygroscopie  conditions,  due  ventilation 
being  also  provided.  These  **-ageing^  rooms,"  as  they  are  called,  are  in  several  print 
works  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  are  grenerally  separate  buildings.  Those  of 
Messrs.  Edmund  Potter  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Hoyle  8l  Co.,  in  Lancashire,  may 
be  particularised  as  forming  quite  a  feature  in  the  works.  The  pieces  stay  in  these 
chambers  from  1  to  6  days,  according  to  the  style  of  work,  durmg  which  time  t^e 
colour  which  was  deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  fibre  gradually  permeates  it,  and 
becomes  more  firmly  attached,  a  portion  of  the  base  being  deposited,  and  acetic  acid, 
given  off  in  vapours.  Where  colours  are  required  to  absorb  a  certain  amount  of' 
oxygen,  such  as  iron  mordant,  catechu  browns,  &c,  they  find  the  necessary  conditions 
here.  On  the  proper  ageing  of  printed  goods  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  success 
of  many  styles ;  should  the  room  be  too  hot,  or  too  dry,  imperfect  fixation  of  the 
colour  ensues,  and  meagre  and  uneven  tints  are  obtained  in  the  subsequent  operations. 
In  countries  where  in  summer  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  great  diflBculty  is  found  in 
ageing  properly.  In  America  catechu  browns  have  been  known  to  require  weeks 
before  being  of  the  proper  shade.  These  are  of  course  exceptional  cases ;  the 
scientific  printer  knows  how  to  combat  these  evils  by  the  introduction  of  watery 
vapour,  or  even  by  erecting  his  ageing  room  over  a  reservoir  of  water,  with  rathtr 
open  boarding  for  fioor ;  many  colours  also  ma^  have  deliquescent  salts  introduced. 
In  England  the  process  of  ageing  is  of  pretty  uniform  duration. 

Quite  recently  several  printers  have  begun  to  adopt  a  method  of  "  ageing,"  which 
promises  to  revolutionise  the  old  way  of  hanging  for  several  days,  and  thus  occupying 
a  large  space.  In  a  patent  of  Mr.  John  Thom  for  sulphuring  mousseline-de-laines, 
a  claim  is  made  for  using  the  same  apparatus,  or  a  modification  of  it,  for  passing  calico 
printed  goods  through  a  mixture  of  air  and  aqueous  vapour.  Pieces,  after  leaving 
the  hoc  room  in  which  they  are  dried  after  printing,  are  run  over  rollers  arranged  in 
a  narrow  room,  above  and  below.  A  very  small  quantity  of  steam  is  allowed  to 
escape  into  this  room,  which  is  kept  slightly  warm  by  the  steam-pipes.  The  pieces, 
on  issuing  from  the  apparatus,  should  feel  soft,  but  not  moist ;  they  are  loosely  folded 
together,  and  stay  in  this  state  one  night,  and  are  taken  to  the  dyehouse  next  day. 
It  is  even  stated  that  this  one  night's  age  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  pieces 
dunged  off  after  five  or  six  hours*  age. 

The  thickening  of  mordants  and  colours  is  a  subject  of  very  great  importance  to 
the  printer.  It  is  obvious  that  a  mere  solution  of  salts  or  colouring  matters,  such  as 
used  in  dyeing,  cannot  be  used  in  printing  a  pattern ;  capillary  attraction  speedily 
causes  such  a  solution  to  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pattern,  and  nothing  but 
confusion  is  the  result.  A  proper  degree  of  inspissation  is  then  essential.  To  the 
capability  of  very  thick  colour  being  printed  by  engraved  plates  or  roUers  under 
severe  pressure  is  due  the  superior  smartness  of  outline  characteristic  of  goods  pro- 
duced by  these  meant.  Where  colour  can  be  laid  on  the  outside  of  the  cloth,  so  as  to 
penetrate  as  little  as  possible  to  the  other  side,  much  brighter  shades  are  produced. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  most  brilliant  shades  of  colour,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cloth 
act  as  a  sort  of  mirror  behind  the  colour,  which  cannot  be  the  case  if  the  fibre  is 
perfectly  saturated  with  colour.  Independent  of  this,  a  great  economy  of  colouring 
material  follows  from  the  proper  application  of  the  colour  or  mordant  to  the  face 
onlj.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  madder  goods,  where  the  mordant,  if  printed 
in  excess,  is  apt  to  give  up  a  portion  fVom  Uie  cloth  in  the  dyebeck,  thereby  con- 
suming a  certain  quantity  of  madder  in  pure  loss. 

The  colour-house  should  be  a  spacious  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  with  the 
roof  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  steam  produced  finds  a  speedy  exit ;  at 
one  end,  or  down  one  side,  is  fixed  a  range  of  cdour-pans,  varying  in  size,  and  sup- 
plied with  steam  and  cold  water.  Colour-pans  are  usually  made  to  swing  on  pivots, 
whereby  they  are  easily  emptied  and  cleaned.  A  range  of  this  sort,  as  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Storey  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  is  represented  in^i^.  374.  This  range  con- 
sists of  8  double-cased  copper  pans,  containing  f^om  1  to  28  gallons,  riveted  together 
at  the  top,  wired  at  the  edges,  and  made  perfectly  steam-tight ;  they  are  support  on 
cast-iron  pillars,  and  are  so  arranged  or  fitted  as  to  swivel  or  turn  over  when  the 
colour  is  required  to  be  emptied,  by  means  of  a  brass  stuffing  box  attached  to  pan, 
and  working  in  the  corresponding  part  attached  to  pillar  on  the  one  side,  and  moving 
at  the  other  on  a  plain  brass  noszle,  supported  by  a  pedestal  projecting  from  pillar, 
the  noszle  having  a  blank  end,  thereby  cutting  off  the  communication  of  steam,  which 
is  carried  to  the  following  pan.  They  are  also  supplied  with  a  condense  tap  to  carry 
off  the  waste  steam  and  water*  Each  pillar  in  the  range,  except  the  last,  is  supplied 
with  a  brass  tap  on  the  top,  with  3  flanges,  to  connect  the  steam  and  cold  water  pipes, 
as  more  fully  explained  hereaAer. 

^»fi9'  374,  is  a  copper  pipe,  with  one  blank  end,  and  open  at  the  other  with  flange 
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for  the  admiasion  of  steam,  vhieh  passes  through  the  downward-bent  pipe  maiied  b, 
in  connection  with  the  brass  tap  on  top  of  pillar,  the  ping  of  this  tap  being  open  st 
bottom  to  admit  the  steam  down  the  pillar  as  far  as  the  stuffing  box,  marked  i, 
through  which  it  rushes  into  the  casing  of  pans,  and  ont  by  the  condeDse  pipe  d, 
when  required,  c  is  a  copper  pipe,  with  oue  blank  end  and  open  at  the  other,  for  the 
admission  of  cold  water  for  cooling  the  colour  after  boiling,  and  is  likewise  coonecttd 
with  the  tap  on  top  of  pillar,  as  shown  mfy,  375,  marked/  the  water  paanngthroogfa 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  steam  in  a.  d  is  the  condense  pipe,  vith  one 
blank  end  and  open  at  the  other,  with  flange,  underneath  the  pans,  to  carry  off  the 


375 
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water  or  steam,  and  is  supplied  with  ground  brass  nozzles  to  fit  the  condense  tap  it 
bottom  of  pan,  being  accurately  adjusted,  so  that  in  the  swiTelling  of  pan  it  lesTei  iti 
seat  and  returns  perfectly  steam-tight  Fi^.  375  represents  an  end  view  of  ran?^» 
showing  more  fully  the  position  and  connection  of  steam  and  cold  water  pipes  to  brasj 
tap,  the  cold  water  pipe  running  along  back  of  range,  the  steam  pipe  abore.  para'l" 
with  centre  of  pans,  and  the  downward-bent  pipe  in  front;  and  likewise  the 
stoppage  in  pillar,  so  for  as  is  necessary  there  should  be  an  aperture  for  the  ateam  or 
water  to  meet  the  brass  stuffing  box.  In  this  ftg,  is  also  shown  the  copper  pipe»  ^if° 
elbow  swiyel  tap,  for  supplying  pans  with  cold  water  (one  pipe  to  supply  two  fSB^ 
and  fixed  on  top  of  cold  water  pipe  exactly  opposite  pillar,  as  further  shown  m  Jy- 
376  marked  g.  Fig.  377  is  an  end  view  of  range,  with  pillar  cut,  in  order  to  ^^^^J^ 
position  of  condense  tap  at  bottom  of  pan,  and  its  connection  with  condenae  pip^  ^ 
where  the  point  of  separation  takes  place  in  swivelling,  by  the  line  marked  A.  l| 
will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  the  process  of  boiling  and  cooling  is  rapid  and 
certain,  everything  being  accurately  adjusted  and  steam-tight  throughout  the  whole 
apparatus. 

The  colours  are  placed  in  these  pans  and  stirred  well  all  the  time  ihej  vet  being 
boiled ;  good  stirring  is  very  essential  to  produce  smooth  colours.     This  ^^ 
merly  done  by  hand  with  a  flat  stick,  but  lately  the  best  print  works  have  been  fittea 
with  machinery  over  the  pans  to  stir  mechanically.    A  very  effi?ctive  plan  of  thia  tor* 
is  represented  lu  fign.  378  and  379.    It  is  that  of  Messrs.  Mather  and  Plate,  o(^^ 
Chester,  the  boilers  in  this  drawing  being  not  reversible,  though  the  plan  can  he  jp^ 
as  easily  adapted  to  that  description  of  pans.      Fig,  378  is  a  front  elevation ;  fiS-  ^' 
is  a  transverse  section,  And  Jig.  380  is  a  sectional  plan,  the  same  letters  referring  to  s'j' 
a  is  a  horizontal  shaft  above  the  pans,  fitted  with  a  pair  of  mitre  whec^  bb^  £>'  ^ 
pan.    The  vertical  wheel  b  is  not  keyed  on  the  shaft  a,  but  is  brought  into  conneetio 
with  it  when  required  by  the  catch  box  c,  which  slides  on  a  key  on  the  ihs^  *° 
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one  round  each  other,  and 
to  each  other,  aa  shoim  in 


revoWes  -with  it  (see  rnnaU  cuts)  \ 
the  catch  box  is  worked  hj  a  lever 
handle  d^  and  thos  motion  is  given 
to  the  vertical  shaft  e.  The  shafts 
a  and  e  are  both  supported  by  the 
framework/,  &stened  to  the  wall ; 
the  shaft  e  is  terminated  by  the 
frame  ^  A  ^,  the  centre  of  which,  h, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  shaft  e ;  and 
the  wings  g  are  hollow  to  carry  the 
shafts  A,  which  are  sarmoonted  by 
the  cog  wheels  1 1,  which  gear  into 
a  cog  wheel  /  on  the  shaft  c.  The 
agitators  n  n  are  made  of  flat  brass 
roid,  and  are  curved  to  fit  the 
bottom;  they  are  connected  with 
the  shafts  A  A  by  a  hook  joint, 
which  is  steadied  by  the  conical 
sliding  ring  m ;  the  agitators  thus 
hang  from  the  shaft  e,  and  nearly 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
When  the  shaft  e  is  put  in  motion, 
the  agitators  have  two  movements, 
also  each  on  its  own  axis ;  as  they  are  set  at  right  angles 
Jig,  380,  it  follows  that  no  part  of  the  pan  can  escape  being 
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stirred.     When  the  colour  is  made,  the  piece  m  is  slid  up  on  A,  and  the  agitators 
unhooked  and  taken  out,  the  waste  of  colour  being  very  trifling,  in  consequence  of 


the  agitators  being  outlines  only.  The  saving  of  hibour  effected  in  a  colourbouse  by 
this  machinery  is  very  great,  as,  after  turning  on  the  steam,  the  pan  may  be  left  to 
itself  till  the  colour  is  finished. 

From  the  great  variety  of  substances  used  in  mordants  and  colours,  of  very  difFcrenl 
chemical  properties,  a  variety  of  thickening  substances  is  required.  Chemical  com- 
bination between  the  mordants  or  colour  and  the  thickening  substance  is  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible,  for  such  combination  may  be  regarded  as  so  much  pure  loss,  the 
fibre  of  the  fabric  not  being  able  to  decompose  and  assimilate  them.  Several  circam- 
stances  may  require  the  consistence  of  the  tliickening  to  be  varied ;  such  as  the  nature 
of  the  mordant,  its  density,  and  its  acidity.  A  strong  acid  mordant  cannot  be  eiwly 
thickened  with  starch;  but  it  may  be  by  roasted  starch,  vulgarly  called  British  gnffl. 
and  by  gum  arable  or  Senegal.  Some  mordants  which  seem  sufficiently  inspissated 
with  starch,  liquefy  in  the  course  of  a  few  days ;  and  being  apt  to  run  in  the  printiiig- 
on  make  blotted  work.  In  France,  this  evil  is  readily  obviated,  by  adding  one  oance 
of  spirits  of  wine  to  half  a  gallon  of  colour. 

The  very  same  mordant,  when  inspissated  to  different  degrees,  produces  diffe'^l 
tints  in  the  dye-copper ;  thus,  the  same  mordant,  thickened  with  starch,  furnishes  a 
darker  shade  than  when  thickened  with  gum.  Yet  there  are  circumstances  in  vhica 
the  latter  is  preferred,  because  it  communicates  more  transparency  to  the  dyes,  and 
because,  in  spite  of  the  washing,  more  or  less  of  the  starch  always  sticks  to  toe 
mordant.  Gum  has  the  inconvenience,  however,  of  drying  too  speedily*  and  forming 
a  hard  cruat  on  the  cloth,  which  does  not  easily  allow  the  necessary  capillary  attrac- 
tion to  take  place,  and  the  tints  obtained  are  thin  and  meagre.  The  substances 
generally  employed  in  thickening  are :  — 


1. 

Wheat  flour. 

9.  Pipe«clay  or  china-clay  mixed 

2. 

„       starch. 

with  gum  Senegal. 

3. 

Torrefied  wheat  starch,  or  BriUsh 

10.  Sulphate  of  lead. 

gum. 

11.  Molasses. 

4. 

Torrefied  potato  farina. 

12.  Dextrin. 

5. 

Gum  substitutes  or  soluble  gums. 

13.  Albumen  of  eggs. 

6. 

Gum  Senegal. 

14.  Lactarine. 

7. 

Gum  tragacanth. 

15.  Gluten. 

8. 

Salep. 

16.  Glue. 

Those  most  used  are  the  first  seven.  The  rest  are  only  adapted  for  special  styles  or 
colours.  The  artificial  gums  produced  by  roasting  starch  or  farina  are  yery  Urg^ 
in  use.  The  action  of  heat  on  starch  causes  a  modi6cation  in  it  According  to  the 
degree  of  heat  and  its  duration  a  greater  or  less  modification  ensues,  the  higher  the 
heat,  the  more  soluble  in  water  the  gum,  but  also  the  browner  and  of  least  tbickeoin^ 
properties.  The  addition  of  various  acids  and  alkalies  to  starch  or  farina  befbre  cal- 
cination, causes  them  to  become  soluble  at  lower  temperatures  than  without ;  differ^* 
acids  also  produce  different  results;  those  most  generally  used  are  nitric,  »eetic,^ 
muriatic,  oxalic,  and  recently  lactic  acid  has  been  proposed  by  Pochin.  The  propor- 
tion of  acid  used  is  very  small,  and,  though  the  effect  is  produced,  the  acid  disappf*'' 
during  calcination.  Small  quantities  of  aUcalies  are  also  used  for  special  modification' 
of  these  gum  substitutes.  The  making  of  these  gums  is  a  distinct  branch  of  trsd^t 
and  finds  employment  for  large  capital  and  numerous  hands.  In  giving  the  receipt^ 
for  the  various  colours,  care  will  be  taken  to  specify  the  nature  and  proportion  oi 
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thickening  to  be  employed  for  each  colour ;  a  most  important  matter,  often  neglected 
by  English  writers  npon  calico  printing. 

It  is  often  observed  that  goods  printed  upon  the  same  day,  and  with  the  same 
mordant,  exhibit  inequalities  in  their  tints.  Sometimes  the  colour  is  strong  and  decided 
in  one  part  of  the  piece,  while  it  is  dull  and  meagre  in  another.  The  latter  has  been 
printed  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere.  In  such  circumstances  a  neutral  mordant  answers 
best,  especially  if  the  goods  be  dried  in  a  hot  flue,  through  which  humid  vapours  are 
in  constant  circulation. 

In  padding,  where  the  whole  surface  of  the  calico  is  imbued  with  mordant,  the 
drying  apartment  or  flue,  in  which  a  great  many  pieces  arc  exposed  at  once,  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  afford  a  ready  outlet  to  the  aqueous  and  acid  exhalations.  'I  he 
cloth  ought  to  be  introduced  into  it  in  a  distended  state  ;  because  the  acetic  acid  may 
accumulate  in  the  foldings,  and  dissolve  out  the  earthy  or  metallic  base  of  the  mordant, 
causing  white  and  grey  spots  in  such  parts  of  the  printed  goods.  Fans  may  be  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage,  combined  with  Hot  Flubs.     See  Ventilation. 

The  mordant  and  thickening,  or  the  dye  decoction  and  thickening,  being  put  in  one 
of  the  copper  pans,  is  stirred  by  hand  or  machinery  and  boiled  till  perfectly  smooth ; 
the  steam  then  being  shut  off,  cold  water  is  admitted  to  the  double  casing,  and  the 
colour  cooled.  It  is  then  emptied  out  of  the  pan  into  a  straining  cloth,  stretched  over 
a  tub,  and  strained  to  remove  all  gritty  particles,  which  would  be  very  injurious  to  the 
copper  rollers.  A  very  useful  straining  machine  has  been  recently  invented  by 
Dollfus  Mieg  8l  Co.  and  patented  in  this  country.  This  machine  is  shown  in 
Jig.  381.  It  consists  of  a  case  or  cylinder,  in  which  a  piston  is  worked,  either  by 
band  or  power,  to  press  the  colour  through  a  cloth  made  of  cotton,  linen,  hair,  or 
other  suitable  material  at  the  bottom  of  the  case  or  cylinder;  or,  instead  of  the  said 
cloth,  a  wire  gause  may  be  used.  The  bottom  of  the  piston  may  be  made  of  wood, 
copper,  brass,  gutta  percha,  caoutchouc,  or  other  suitable  material.  The  manner  of 
working  the  apparatus  will  be  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  the  drawings,  in 
which ^.  381  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  said  machine  or  apparatus,  vadfig.  382  a  front 
elevation  of  the  same,  a  represents  the  caae  or  cylinder,  which  is  strengthened  at 
its  upper  part  by  the  iron  band  b,  and  also  at  its  lower  part  by  the  ring  a.  The 
skeleton  plate  6,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  is  removable,  and  sustained 
by  the  four  hooks  c.  To  disengage  the  pUite  6,  springs  are  fitted  on  the  ring  </,  which 
act  upon  two  of  the  hooks  e,  so  as  to  throw  them  out  Arom  under  the  grid  6.  Upon 
the  ring  a  the  second  ring  d  is  laid,  which  supports  the  circular  handle  e.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  four  hooks  c  lay  upon  four  inclined  planes  fitted  on  the  ring  d  The 
modu$  operandi  is  as  follows : —  If  the  ring  d  is  turned  right  or  left,  the  skeleton  plate 
6,  on  which  one  of  the  said  cloths  or  wire  gauze  has  previously  been  placed,  will  be 
brought  firmly  up  to  the  extremity  of  the  cylinder  a;  and  if  the  said  cylinder  be  filled 
with  colouring  matter,  the  piston  m,  being  worked  by  the  pulley  b,  the  wheels  f,  g, 
H,  I,  K,  and  the  rack  l,'  will  force  it  through  the  cloth  or  sieve,  to  be  received  in  a 
vessel  under  it  for  the  purpose ;  and  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  the  said 
rack  L.,  the  piston  can  only  descend  to  any  required  point  in  the  cylinder.  To  faci- 
litate the  working  of  the  apparatus  and  increase  its  general  efficiency,  the  cylinder  is 
fixed  on  pivots  at  n,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  inclined  or  brought  towards  the  operator 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  colouring  matter  or  cleaning  the  vessel.  To  the 
ring  or  band  b  is  fixed  the  two  handles  /and  the  two  catches  A.  The  catches  being 
raised  from  the  notch  k  on  the  frame  p,  the  cylinder  may  be  pulled  forward  by  means 
of  the  handles/,  till  the  hooks,  being  acted  upon  by  a  spring,  re-engage  themselves 
at  k  on  the  lower  part  of  the  frame  p,  and  vice  veraA.  On  the  shaft  x  is  placed  a 
second  wheel  q,  by  which  a  reverse  motion  is  obtained,  and  the  piston  ii  raised  to  its 
original  position. 

Colours  for  printing  by  block  are  for  the  most  part  thickened  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  for  machine,  but  are  made  thinner,  since  very  thick  colour  cannot  be  applied 
by  block.  Some  substances  also  can  be  used  in  block  printing  that  are  inapplicable 
to  machine,  such  as  pipe*clay  and  china-clay,  which,  however  finely  ground,  still 
contain  gritty  particles,  which  would  speedily  scratch  and  destroy  the  delicate  engraving 
of  the  machine  rollers. 

A  spacious  drug  room  is  attached  to  the  colour-house  where  all  the  drugs  used  are 
kept  away  from  the  steam  of  the  colonr-house.  Near  the  colour-house  £ould  be  a 
well  appomted  laboratory,  where  drugs  can  be  tested  and  experiments  made. 

Formerly,  all  the  decoctions  and  mordants  used  in  print-works  were  made  on  the 
spot,  but  Uie  trade  having  very  much  extended,  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
mordants  and  decoctions  of  dyewood,  is  now  a  separate  business,  and  printers  can  be 
supplied  with  these  articles  at  the  same  or  in  some  cases  a  lower  rate  than  they  could 
be  produced  for  on  the  works,  the  quality  also  being  uniform  and  ^ood.  The  printer 
now  only  makes  ibr  himself  a  few  unimportant  articles.   The  provmce  of  the  foreman 
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colour  maker,  who  is  generally  a  well  paid  and  responsible  serrant,  is  to  eomliiiie 
these  primary  materials  so  as  to  form  the  different  colours  required  for  the  differeat 
St}  les  of  work ;  as  the  taste  of  customers  yaries,  he  is  required  to  be  able  to  make  any 


382 


given  variation  of  shade  at  will,  and  be  able  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  various 
materials  submitted  to  him.  The  ordinary  decoctions  that  are  kept  in  stock  in  Ute 
colour  department  are :  — 


Logwood  liquor. 
Peachwood  liquor. 
SiCpan  liquor. 
Quercitron  bark  liquor. 


Gall  liquor. 
Persian  berry  liquor. 
Cochineal  liquor. 
Fustic  liquor. 


And  the  various  mordants  and  solutions  are:  — 


Bed  liquor,  or  acetate  of 

alumma. 
Iron  liquor,  or  acetate  of 

iron. 
Buff  liquor,  or  pyrolignite 

of  iron. 
Pemitrate  of  iron. 
Permuriate  of  iron. 
Protomuriate  of  iron. 


Protochloride  of  tin  in 
solation. 

Ox^muriate  of  tin  in  solu- 
tion. 

Nitrate  of  copper  in  solu- 
tion. 

Acetate  of  copper  in  solu- 
tion. 

Lime  juice. 


Catechu  liquor. 
Ammouiacal  cocbincal 

liquor. 
Extract  of  indigo. 

Ammonia  liquor. 
Acetic  acid. 
P^roligneons  acid. 
Nitric  acid- 
Muriatic  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid. 
Caustic  soda  liquor. 
Caustic  potash  liquor. 
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Many  other  dry  acids  and  salto  are  also  kept  in  stock.  For  the  constitution  of  the 
irarioos  mordants  and  their  preparation  see  Mobdamts. 

It  would  he  impossihle  to  particularise  all  the  styles  of  calico  printing.  The  Tariety 
is  infinite ;  but  they  may  be  broadlpr  classed  as  follows  :  — 

L  Madder  «<y/ef,  varieties  of -which  are — 

a.  The  simplest  form  is  a  pattern  printed  in  mordants  on  white  ground,  such  as 
black  and  red;  black,  red,  and  purple;  black  and  two  reds,  &c,  chocolate  being  some- 
times substituted  for  black,  and  brown  from  catechu  being  also  introduced;  these  are 
dyed  wiUi  madder,  the  ground  remaining  white. 

&.  Any  or  aH  of  the  abore  mordants,  together  with  lime  juice,  technically  termed 
aeid^  printed,  and  a  fine  pattern  printed  all  over  or  ccpered  in  purple  or  light  chocolate, 
then  dyed  madder.  In  this  style  the  red  is  a  peculiar  one,  termed  resut  red ;  and  the 
result  when  dyed  is,  that  the  acid  and  red  have  prevented  the  purple  or  chocolate 
fixing  on  those  parts,  the  red  remaining  pure  and  the  acid  having  formed  a  white,  the 
rest  of  the  ground  being  covered  with  the  fine  pattern  or  cover;  of  this  style  large 
quantities  are  printed  in  black,  purple,  and  acid,  and  covered  in  paler  purple,  the 
cover  roller  being  any  small  ftdl  pattern,  and  this  not  being  required  to  fit  to  the  other 
pattern,  a  great  variety  of  effects  may  be  produced  by  varying  the  cover :  often  a  still 
weaker  purple  is  padded  or  blotched  in  a  plain  shade  all  over  the  piece,  and  in  this  case 
the  only  white  in  the  pattern  is  that  Teser?ed  by  the  acid. 

e.  The  French  pink  style,  which  is  wholly  various  shades  of  reds  or  pinks,  and  is 
printed  in  one  or  more  shades  of  red  and  acid^  then  covered  or  blotched  in  pale  red, 
ihen  dyed  madder  and  subjected  to  a  peculiar  clearing  with  soap,  whereby  pink  shades 
of  very  great  delicacy  are  obtained. 

All  these  are  what  are  termed  ftut  colours,  and  having,  after  dyeing,  undergone 
severe  M>aping.  cannot  be  altered  by  the  usual  domestic  washing  process. 

II.  The  same  styles  are  dyed  with  garancin  instead  of  madder ;  heavier  and  darker 
colours  being  employed,  lliese  goods  are  not  soaped,  garancin  producing  bright 
colours  at  once,  but  the  shades,  though  still  classed  as  fast  colours,  do  not  possess  the 
permanence  of  those  dyed  with  madder. 

III.  The  first  style  is  fluently  relieved  by  lively  colours,  such  as  green,  blue, 
yellow,  ftc,  blocked  in  after  dyeing  and  clearing ;  these  colours  are  generally  what 
are  termed  steam-colours,  being  fixed  by  steaming  the  cloth,  and  afterwards  washing 
in  water  only,  or  the  printed  or  dyed  pattern  is  covered  with  a  resist  paste  blocked 
on,  and  various  shades  of  drab,  slate,  buff,  &c.,  printed  with  a  small  pattern  all  over ; 
sometimes  these  colours  are  mordants,  to  be  subsequently  dyed  with  cochineal,  quer- 
citron bark,  &c,  or  they  may  be  colours  composed  of  dyewood  decoctions,  mixed  with 
mordants,  and  are  fixed  by  passing  through  soda  or  other  solutions.  The  result  in 
either  case  being  that  the  original  pattern,  generally  a  group  of  flowers,  being  pro- 
tected by  the  paste  which  prevented  the  subsequent  colour  fixing  there,  stand  out 
pare,  the  rest  of  the  ground  being  covered  by  the  small  pattern  or  cover.  White  may 
be  also  reserved  by  the  paste,  and  frequently  these  white  parts  are  blocked  with  blue, 
yellow,  green,  &c.,  as  before. 

IV.  Padded- etylee. — In  these  the  cloth  is  first  padded  (as  wUl  be  hereafter  explained) 
all  over  with  a  liquid  mordant,  dried  and  printed  in  spots  or  figures  with  strong  acid, 
or  discharge  as  it  is  called,  then  put  through  the  dyeing  operations  necessary  for  the 
shade  required ;  the  printed  spots  remaining  white,  and  the  rest  of  the  piece  one 
plain  shade.    The  white  portions  are  ft^uentiy  relieved  by  steam-colours  blocked  in. 

V.  IndigthNue ;  a  style  of  considerable  importance.  In  this,  a  resist  paste,  either 
alone  or  accompanied  by  resist  yellow,  or  orange  mordant,  is  printed  on  white 
calico,  which  is  then  dipped  in  the  indigo  vat,  till  the  shade  of  blue  wanted  is  ob- 
tained. If  yellow  or  orange  is  present,  these  colours  are  raised  with  bichromate  of 
potash  liquor.  The  peculiar  colours  printed  in  this  style  have  the  property  of  pre- 
venting the  indigo  fixing  on  the  printed  parts,  and  the  result  is  dark  blue  ground,  with 
white,  orange,  or  yellow  spots,  steam-colours  being  sometimes  blocked  in  the  whites. 

VL  China-blues,  a  modification  of  the  indigo- blue  style,  but  in  this  case  the  pattern 
is  produced  by  indigo  colours,  printed  on  white  cloth:  the  pieces  are  next  put  through 
a  peculiar  process  fixing  the  indigo  in  the  cloth,  the  result  being  blue  figures  on 
white  ground.     All  indigo  styles  are  fast  or  permanent 

VII.  Turhey  red  and  discharge, —  On  dyed  Turkey-red  cloth  is  printed  an  acid,  or 
acid  solutions  mixed  with  pigments  or  salt  of  lead;  the  printed  pieces  are  passed 
through  chloride  of  lime  solution,  when  chlorine  is  eliminated  by  the  acid  colours,  and 
discharges  the  red.  The  pigments  or  lead-salt  being  fixed  in  the  cloth  at  the  same 
time,  after  washing  and  chroming  where  yellow  has  to  be  obtained,  the  piece 
presents  a  pattern,  bitten  as  it  were  in  the  Turkey  red  ground.  Black  is  also  prmted 
along  with  the  other  colours.  A  modification  of  this  style  is  the  well  known  Ban- 
danna style  used  for  handkerchiefs.     Turkey  red  cloth  is  folded  in  a  hydraulic  press 
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on  a  lead  plate  perforated  with  a  pattern.  When  a  sufficient  nomber  of  folds  are 
made  on  this  plate,  a  precisely  similar  plate  is  put  on  the  top,  so  as  to  register  accu- 
rately with  the  bottom  one ;  pressure  being  now  applied,  the  cloth  is  squeezed  tightly 
between  the  two  plates,  a  tc^  being  opened  above  the  upper  plate,  solution  of  chlorine 
is  forced  through  the  perforations,  and  in  its  passage  through  the  cloth,  discharges 
the  dye ;  the  chlorine  liquor  is  followed  by  water,  and  the  operation  is  finished:  the 
pieces  when  removed  from  the  press  being  discharged,  according  to  the  pattern  of  the 
lead  plates. 

VIII.  Steam-colours. — In  this  style  colours  are  formed  from  mixtures  of  dyewood  ex  - 
tracts  and  mordants,  together  with  various  acids  and  salts,  and  being  printed  on  calico 
which  has  been  mordanted  with  peroxide  of  tin,  the  pieces  are  exposed  to  steam  at  212° 
in  close  vessels,  which  causes  an  intimate  union  of  ihe  calico  with  the  dyewood  extract 
and  mordant,  so  that  subsequent  washing  with  water  removes  only  the  thickening  sub- 
stance, and  leaves  the  cloth  dyed  accordmg  to  the  pattern  in  various  colours. '  Woollen 
fabrics  and  de  laines,  are  always  printed  in  this  manner,  and  also  often  silk;  animal 
fabrics  not  being  well  adapted  for  mordanting  and  dyeing  in  the  same  manner  as 
cotton  fabrics,  owing  to  the  peculiar  property  of  wool  to  absorb  colouring  mattes, 
which  renders  the  obtaining  of  whites  an  impossibility  where  the  wool  is  steeped  in 
a  dye  decoction.  These  steam-colours  are  very  brilliant  and  tolerably  permanent  to 
light,  bat  do  not  withstand  hot  soap  solution  which  alters  their  shades. 

IX.  Spirit'colours  are  made  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  steam-colours,  but 
contain  larger  quantities  of  mordant  and  acid,  and  will  not  bear  steaming,  because  the 
calico  would  be  too  much  tendered  by  the  acid,  and  are  therefore  only  dried  and  hung 
up  a  day  or  two,  and  then  washed  in  water.  They  are  the  most  brilliant  colours,  but 
generally  fugitive  and  are  not  much  used. 

X.  Bronzes^  formerly  a  style  in  large  demand,  but  now  almost  obsolete ;  done  by 
padding  the  cloth  in  solution  of  protochloride  of  manganese,  precipitating  the  oxide 
by  means  of  alkali,  peroxidising  this  by  chloride  of  lime,  and  then  printing  on 
colours  composed  of  protochloride  of  tin  and  pigments  or  decoctions ;  the  protochloride 
of  tin  immediately  deoxidises,  bleaching  the  brown  oxide  of  manganese,  and,  where 
mixed  with  decoctions  or  pigment,  leaving  a  dyed  pattern  cutting  through  the  ground. 

XI.  Pigment-printing. — The  colours  in  this  class  are  the  same  pigments  as  used  by 
painters,  such  as  Scheele's  green,  ultramarine  blae,  chrome  yellow,  &c.,  and  being 
quite  insoluble  in  water  are,  so  to  speak,  cemented  to  the  fibre.  The  vehicle  used 
for  fixing  these,  is  generally  albumen,  which  coagulates  when  the  cloth  is  steamed,  and 
imprisons  both  cloth  and  fibre  with  the  coagulum  ;  of  course  these  colours,  though  not 
altered  in  shade  by  soap,  are  detached  in  part  by  severe  treatment,  such  as  rubbing,  &c. 

First  Style  ;   Madders. 

Madder  styles  being  the  most  important,  demand  the  most  detailed  descriptions. 
The  colours  used  are  of  the  class  termed  mordants,  which,  not  colouring  matters  them- 
selves, act  by  combining  with  both  cloth  and  colouring  pmtter.  They  are  generally 
the  acetates  or  pyrolignites  of  iron  and  alumina. 

Bed  Liquor  is  the  technical  name  of  the  pyrolig^te  of  alumina  used  as  mordant 
for  red,  &c 

Iron  Liquor  is  the  pyrolignite  of  iron  used  as  mordant  for  black,  purple,  &c 

The  preparation  of  these  liquors  on  a  large  scale  forms  a  separate  business,  and  will 
be  found  described  under  the  head  Mordants. 

Fixing  Liquor. — For  a  long  time  it  has  been  customary  to  add  to  black  and  purple 
colours,  or  mordants,  some  substance  which  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  oxide  of 
iron  from  passing  to  the  state  of  peroxide.  Tbe  oxide  of  iron  necessary  to  produce 
the  best  results  with  madder  is  a  mixture  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron,  pro- 
bably the  black  or  magnetic  oxide,  though  this  point  is  not  precisely  determined.  If 
the  oxide  should  pass  to  the  red  oxide  state,  inferior  shades  are  produced ;  and  the 
object  of  the  printer  introducing  fixing  liquor  into  his  colour  is  to  prevent  this  in- 
jurious tendency. 

The  earliest  fixing  liquor  used  was  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid;  and  though  other 
fixers  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced,  the  preparations  of  arsenic  still  hold 
their  ground.  A  very  good  fixing  liquor,  that  has  been  much  used  in  France  and 
England,  is  made  as  follows :  — 

No.  1.  Purple  Fixing  Liquor. — 7  J  galloBS  water,  1 J  gallons  acetic  acid,  9  lbs.  sal 
ammoniac,  Oibs.  arsenious  acid ;  boil  till  the  arsenic  is  dissolved,  and  let  stand  till 
quite  clear. 

In  1844,  Mr.  John  Mercer  patented  an  assistant  mordant  liquor  for  the  same 
purpose,  which  was  made  as  follows:  — 

No.  2.  To  100  lbs.  potato  starch,  add  37 ^  gallons  water,  1 23  gallons  nitric  acid,  specific 
gravity  1*3,  and  4  oz.  oxide  of  manganese.     The  chemical  action  which  takes  place 
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amon^  these  ingredients  is  allowed  to  proceed  till  the  nitrie  acid  is  destroyed.  To 
the  residuam  thos  produced  is  added  50  gallons  of  pjroligneons  acid,  and  the  com- 
pound is  the  assistant  mordant  liquor  in  a  fit  state  to  add  to  the  varioas  mordants  used 
in  printing  and  dyeing.  The  intention  in  making  this  liquor  is  to  carry  on  the  de- 
composition of  the  nitric  acid  and  starch  as  fur  as  possible  without  forming  oxalic 
acid,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  gently  aided  by  the  catalytic 
action  of  the  oxide  of  manganese,  preventing  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid.  Appa- 
rently there  is  formed  by  this  process  saccharic  acid,  or  an  acid  in  a  low  state  of 
oxidation,  which  is  the  active  agent  in  preventing  the  peroxidlsement  of  the  iron 
when  added  to  purple  mordants.  This  liquor  has  been  largely  used,  and  is  still  pre- 
ferred by  some  printer*.  Of  late,  various  fixing  liquors  have  been  made  and  sold  by 
mannfkcturing  chemists,  pyroligneous  acid  and  arsenioos  acid,  or  arsenite  of  soda, 
forming  the  stapla  of  them ;  some  of  these  have  chlorate  of  potash  added,  the  object 
being  the  formation  of  arseniate  of  iron  when  the  cloth  is  dried,  whereby  the  acetic 
acid  is  more  speedil]^  driven  off;  and  since  arseniate  of  iron  does  not  pass  beyond  a 
certain  degree  of  oxidisement  in  the  air,  the  mordant  is  kept  in  a  proper  state  for 
dyeing  good  colours.    The  following  is  also  a  good  purple  fixing  liquor:  — 

Na  3.  Pkrpie  fixing  Ziquor,  —  Boil  together  till  dissolved  2  gallons  water,  25  lbs. 
soda  crystals,  22|  lbs.  arsenioos  acid.  When  dissolved,  add  to  50  gallons  wood  acid, 
previously  heated  to  120°  F. ;  let  stand  for  a  day  or  two  till  the  tar  of  the  acid  is 
settled,  and  add  3  quarts  muriatic  acid. 

The  following  madder  colours  are  from  some  in  practical  use,  and  though  almost 
every  colour-maker  has  different  receipts  for  his  colours,  they  may  be  taken  to  re- 
present the  general  principles  on  which  these  colours  are  composed. 

In  all  these  colours  the  thickening  substance  is  first  beaten  up  with  a  little  of  the 
liquid  till  quite  fine  and  free  from  lumps,  then  the  remainder  of  the  liquid  added, 
and  the  whole  boiled  and  stirred  in  one  of  the  double- cased  steam-pans  till  quite 
smooth;  cooled,  and  strained. 

No.  4w  Black  for  Mocking  (Madtier).  —  4  gallons  iron  liquor  at  24°  T.,  4  gallons 
pyroligneous  acid,  4  gallons  water,  24 lbs.  flour;  boil,  and  add  1  pint  oil 

No.  5.  Bhch  for  Oarancin  (Mtzchine).  —  7^  gallons  water,  3  gallons  iron  liquor  at 
24°  T.,  1^  gallon  purple  fixing  liquor  (No.  8),  24  lbs.  flour,  1  pint  oil. 

No.  6.  Dark-red  for  Madder  (Jdackine).  <-  12  gallons  red  liquor  at  18°  T.,  24  lbs. 
flour. 

Na  7.  PaU-reda  for  Madder  (Mackine)  are  made  by  reducing  the  standard  liquor. 
No.  8,  with  £^m  water  to  the  shade  wanted:  for  instance,  No.  3  pale  red  is  1  of 
Na  8  and  3  of  gum  water.  No.  9. 

No.  8.  Standard  red  Liquor. — 10  g^ons  hot  water,  40  lbs.  alum,  25  lbs.  white  acetate 
of  lead ;  rake  up  till  dissolved,  let  settle,  and  decant  the  clear.  - 

No.  9.  3  Vbs,-Gum'8ubetituU  Water,  — 10  gallons  %ater,  30  lbs.  gum  substitute. 
No.  5  in  the  list  of  thickeners. 

No.  10.  Dark  resist  red  Madder  {Mackine),  see  Mokdamts.  —  12  gallons  resist-red 
liquor,  18°  T.,  24  lbs.  flour;  boil,  and  when  nearly  cold  add  12  lbs.  of  muriate  of  tin 
crystals. 

No.  11.  Dark  resist  red  3facAtne.— Same  as  No.  10,  but  6  lbs.  of  tin  crystals  only. 

Of  these  two  last.  No.  10  is  used  when  it  has  to  resist  a  chocolate  cover,  and  No.  1 1 
when  it  has  to  resist  a  purple  cover. 

No.  12.  Pale  resistreds  Madder  {Machine).  —  Made  by  reducing  resist-red  liquor 
with  water,  and  thickening  it  For  instance,  Na  5,  pale  red:  12  gallons  resist-red 
liquor  at  5°  T.,  9  lbs.  flour;  boil,  and  add,  when  cool,  2  lbs.  t^  crystals. 

No.  13  Chocolates  are  made  from  iron  liquor  and  red  liquor  mixed,  and  the  red 
liquor  is  a  multiple  of  the  iron  ;  as,  for  instance,  3  chocolate  {madder)  )maehine): — 3 
f'allons  iron  liquor  at  24°  T.,  9  gallons  red  liquor  at  18°  T.,  24  lbs.  flour,  1  pint  oil. 
No.  6  Chocolate :-- 1  gallon  iron  liquor  at  24°  T.,  6  gallons  red  liquor  at  18°  T., 
14  lbs.  flour,  ^  pint  oil. 

No.  14.  Strong  red  for  Garancin  {Machine), —  10  gallons  red  liquor  at  18°  T.,  2 
gallons  water,  24  lbs.«oour. 

No.  1 5.  Resist-red  for  Garancin  {Machine).  —  12  gallons  resist-red  liquor  at 
14°  T.,  24  lbs.  flour ;  boil,  cool,  and  add  9  lbs.  tin  crystals.  This  for  resisting  cho- 
colate. 

No.  16.  Resist-red  for  Garancin  {Machine). — 12  gallons  resist-red  liquor  at  14°  T., 
24lbs.  flour ;  boil,  cool,  and  add  4^  lbs.  tin  crystals.     This  for  resisting  purple. 

No.  17.  Brown  Standard  for  Madder. —  50  gallons  water,  200  lbs.  catechu ;  boil  6 
hours,  then  add  4^  gallons  acetic  acid,  and  add  water  to  make  up  to  50  gallons ;  take 
out,  and  let  stand  36  hours,  and  decant  the  clear ;  heat  it  to  130°  F.,  and  add  96  lbs. 
sal  ammoniac,  dissolve,  and  leave  to  settle  48  hours;  decant  the  clear,  and  thicken  it 
with  4  lbs.  of  gum  Senegal  per  gallon. 
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No.  18.  Brown  Colour  for  Madder  (Maehin^ 4  gallons  No.  17,  1  gallon  ace- 
tate of  copper  (Na  19),  2  quarts  acetic  acid,  2  quarts  gum  Senegal,  water  4  ItM. 
per  gallon. 

No.  19.  Acetate  of  Copper,  —  1  gallon  hot  water,  4  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper,  4  \\». 
white  acetate  of  lead ;  dissolre,  let  settle,  decant  the  clear,  and  set  at  16^  T. 

No.  20.  Brown  for  Madder  (Maehuui).  —  7  gallons  of  No.  17,  1|  gallon  of  No.  19, 
1^  gallon  gum  red  (No.  21). 

No.  21.  Gum  red.^S  gallons  red  liquor  at  IS^'  T.,  12  lbs.  gum  substitute;  boiL 

No.  22.  Brown  for  Garancin  {Machine). — 2  gallons  of  Na  18,  1  gallon  4  lbs. -gam- 
substitute  water. 

No.  23.  Brown  for  Oaranein  (Machine),^2  gallons  Na  17,  3^  gallons  4  lba.-giiin- 
substitute  water,  3  quarts  aoetic  acid,  3  quarts  No.  19. 

No.  24.  Drab  for  Madder  (Maehnui),— 4  gttHons  No.  17, 1  gallon  protomnriate  of 
iron  at  9^  T.,  3  gallons  No.  19, 1  gallon  4  Ib8.-gum-sub6titute  water.  For  garancin, 
add  4  gallons  gum  water  instead  of  1  gallon. 

No.  25.  Drab  for  Madder  (Machine).— 5  gallons  No.  24,  I  quart  muriate  of  iron 
at  9°  T.,  6  gallons  4  lbs. -gum-substitute  water,  3  quarts  Na  19. 

No.  26.  Madder  Fawne  are  made  by  adding  to  madder  drab  ^th,  or  so,  of  red 
liquor,  according  to  the  shade  wanted. 

No.  27.  Madder  PwrpUt,^^lnm  liquor,  mixed  with  purple  fixing  liquor,  is  diluted 
with  gnm  water  according  to  the  shade  wanted.  For  instance.  No.  4  pnrpie  for 
madder  (machine): — 1  gallon  of  iron  liquor  at  24^  T.,  2  gallons  No.  3,  4  gallons  &rina 
gum  water  No.  28.  No.  12.  pttrjde  :^  1  gallon  iron  liquor  at  24^  T.,  2  ^lons  Na  3, 
12  gallons  No.  28. 

No.  28.  Dark  Farina  Gum  Water.— 10  gallons  water,  60  lbs.  dark  calcined  &rina; 
boil. 

No.  29.  Garancin  Purplee  are  reduced  from  iron  liquor  to  the  shade  wanted  with 
the  following  gum: — 20  lbs.  light  British  gum,  8  gallons  water,  1  gallon  purple  fixing 
liquor  No.  3  ;  boil  well,  then  take  out,  and  let  stand  3  or  4  days  before  using.  Colomr: 
1  measure  iron  liquor,  8,  10,  20,  30,  &c.,  of  the  abore  gum,  according  to  shade  wanted. 

No.  30.  Padding  Purples.  —  Reduce  to  shade  with  the  following  gnm: —  6f  gallons 
water,  1  gallon  No.  3,  1  quart  logwood  liquor  at  8°  T.,  9  lbs.  flour ;  boil,  and  add  5 
quarts  farina  gum  No.  28.  For  instance,  70'ptuUling  purple  for  machine :— I  gallon 
iron  liquor  at  24^  T.,  70  gallons  of  the  above  gum. 

Block  colours  are  made  fh)m  any  of  the  preceding  receipts,  by  making  them  a  little 
thinner. 

No.  31.  Alkaline  red  Mordant  ^  In  a  Tessel  capable  of  holding  12  gallons,  put 
10  lbs.  alom,  and  dlssoUe  with  5  gallons  boiling  water,  then  add  gradually  3  quarts 
caustic  soda  at  70°  T.,  mixed  with  1  gallon  cold  water,  fill  up  with  cold  water;  let 
settle,  decant  and  repeat  the  wishing  till  the  clear  liquor  is  tasteless ;  filter  to  a  pulp, 
take  off,  and  add  to  it  5  pinU  caustic  acid  at  70^  T. ;  boil  down  to  3  gallons,  add  9  lbs. 
dark  gum  substitute,  and  boil  again  a  short  time. 

No.  32.  Pale  red  Alkaline  Mordant.  —  1  measure  of  the  above  colour  and  S  or  3 
measures  of  dark  gum-substitute  water.  * 

No.  33.  10  Acid.— I  gallon  lime  juice  at  10^  T.,  1  lb.  starch  ;  boil. 

No.  34.  20  Acid. — 1  gallon  lime  juice  at  20^  T.,  1  lb.  starch  ;  boil. 

No  35.  SO  Acid. — 1  gallon  lime  juice  at  30^  T.,  1  lb.  starch;  boil. 

No.  36.  Acid  Discharge. — 1  gallon  lime  juice  at  22^  T.,  1  lb.  bisulphate  of  potash; 
filter,  and  thicken  the  dear  with  1  lb.  starch. 

No.  37.  Acid  Diechme. — 1  gallon  lime  juice  at  28^  T.,  2  lbs.  bisulphate  of  potash; 
filter,  and  thicken  the  Sear  with  5  lbs.  dark  British  gum. 

In  the  last  two  colours,  the  bisulphate  throws  down  a  quantity  of  flocculent  matter, 
which  has  to  be  filtered  out 

No.  38.  Reserve  Paste. — 3^  gallons  lime  juice  at  50^  T.,  2|  gallons  caustic  soda  at 
70^  T.  ;  heat  to  boil,  then,  in  a  separate  vessel,  beat  up  56  lbs.  pipeclay  with  3|  gal- 
lons boiling  water,  and  add  3^  gallons  6  lbs. -gum -Senegal  water;  add  to  the  other 
solution,  and  boil  20  minutes. 

No.  39.  Reserve  Paste.— A  gallons  lime  juice  at  60^  T.,  3  gallons  caustic  soda  at 
70^  T. ;  boil,  and  add  48  lbs.  pipechiy  beat  up  with  2  quarts  boiling  water,  and  4  gal- 
lons 6  lbs.-  gum-Senegal  water ;  boil  20  minutes. 

The  above  two  pastes  are  used  for  blocking  on  madder-work,  to  protect  the  pattern 
from  the  following  covering  shades,  which  are  raised  with  quercitron  bark,  &c.  &c. 
No.  38  is  a  paste  used  where  there  are  only  black  and  reds  to  preserve,  and  No.  39  ia 
used  where  there  is  also  purple. 

Covering  Shades. 

No.  40.  5  Drab.  —  1  quart  iron  liquor  at  24®  T.,  5  quarts  water,  2j  Iba.  light 
British  gnm. 
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No.  41.  lODrab.  —  1  quart  iron  liquor  at  24^  T.,  10  quarts  water,  4}  lbs.  light 
British  gum. 

No.  42.  5  Drab.  —  1  quart  iron  liquor  at  24°  T.,  1  quart  red  liquor  at  20°  T.,  5 
quarts  irater,  2jlb8.  light  British  gum. 

No.  43.  10  Drab,  —  1  quart  iron  liquor  at  24°  T.,  1  quart  red  liquor  at  20°  T.,  10 
quarts  water,  5  lbs.  light  British  gum. 

Na  44.  Olive,— 2  gallons  red  liquor  at  12°  T.,  1  gallon  iron  liquor  at  14°  T.,  6  lbs. 
light  British  gum. 

No.  45.  Olivers  gallons  red  liquor  at  18°  T.,  2  gallons  iron  liquor  at  8°  T.,  10  lbs. 
light  British  gum. 

No.  46.  Sa^e — ^9  quarts  red  liquor  at  9°  T.,  1  quart  iron  liquor  at  12°  T.,  4  lbs. 
light  British  gum. 

No.  47.  Sage.— 14  quarts  red  liquor  at  8°  T.,  1  pint  iron  liquor  at  12°  T.,  6j  lbs. 
light  British  gum. 

No.  48.  Chocolate  Brown. — 6  gallons  red  liquor  at  15°  T.,  1  gallon  iron  liquor  at 
24°  T.,  10^  lbs.  light  British  gum,  3^  lbs.  flour. 

No.  49.  Slate. — 8  quarts  logwood  liquor  at  8°  T.,  2  quarts  iron  liquor  at  24°  T.,  1 
quart  red  liquor  at  18°  T.,  1  quart  Na  50,  7  gallons  water,  18  lbs.  light  British  gum; 
boiL 

No.  50.  GaU  Liquor. — 28  lbs.  ground  galls,  2  gaUons  acetic  acid,  12  gallons  water; 
stir  occasionally  for  two  days,  and  fitter. 

No.  51.  Hazel — 4  quarts  brown  No.  18,  2  quarts  bark  liquor  at  10°  T.,  1  pint  log- 
wood liquor  at  12°  T.,  1  quart  cochineal  liquor  at  8°  T.,  16-oz.  measure  No.  52,  4^ 
quarts  6  lbs.-gum- Senegal  water. 

No.  52.— 1  quart  nitrate  of  iron  at  80°  T.,  1  pint  nitrate  of  copper  at  100°  T. 

Na  53.  Standard  for  Buffs. —  10  gallons  water,  40  lbs.  copperas,  20  lbs.  brown 
acetate  of  lead:  stir  till  dissoiyed,  settle,  and  use  the  clear ;  reduced  to  shade  wanted 
with  gum-Senegal  water. 

Na  54.  Chrome-^Keide  Standard. — 3  gallons  water,  12  lbs.  bichromate  potash ;  dis- 
solve with  heat,  put  in  a  mug  of  12  gallons*  capacity,  add  3^  pints  oil  of  vitriol  diluted 
with  6  quarts  cold  water,  add  gradually  3  lbs.  sugar ;  when  the  effervescence  has 
ceased,  boil  down  to  3  gallons. 

No.  55.  Drab. — 5  quarts  gum-tragacanth  water  (8  oz.  per  gallon),  2^  quarts  No.  55, 
}  pint  cochineal  liquor  at  4°  T.,  }  pint  bark  liquor  at  8°  T. 

No.  56.  Faum. —  1  gallon  No  55,  2  gallons  8  oz.-gum-tragacanth  water,  J  gallon 
brown  No.  17. 

No.  57.  Slate. — 1  gallon  No.  55,  1  gallon  8  oz.-gum-tragacanth  water. 

No.  58.  Gum-tragacantfi  Water.  —  10  gallons  water,  5  lbs.  gum  tragacanth  in 
powder;  stir  occasionally  for  3  days. 

No.  59.  Fast  Blue  Standard. — 150  gallons  water,  18  lbs.  indigo  in  pulp,  24  lbs.  cop- 
peras, 28  lbs.  lime  previously  slaked ;  stir  occasionally  for  2  days,  let  settle,  and  draw 
off  the  clear  liquor,  and  to  every  10  gallons  add  1  pint  muriate-of-tin  liquor  at  120°  T.; 
filter  on  flannel  to  a  thick  paste. 

No.  60.  Fast  Blue  for  Machine. — 1  qaart  No.  60,  6  oz.  muriate-of-tin  crystals,  3 
quarts  of  water. 

No.  61.  Fast  Blue  Standard. — 4  lbs.  indigo  ground  to  pulp,  3  quarts  caustic  soda  at 
70°  T.,  3  quarts  water,  and  granulated  tin  in  excess ;  boil  in  an  iron  pot  till  perfectly 
yellow,  when  put  on  a  piece  of  glass. 

No.  62.  Fast  Blue  {Block). —  1  quart  No.  62,  12  oz.  muriate-of-tin  ci^stals,  12  oz. 
lime  juice  at  60°  T.,  3  quarts  6  lbs.-gum- Senegal  water. 

No.  63.  Fast  Green. — 1^  quart  No.  60,  2  quarts  lead  gum  No.  64,  J  lb.  muriate- 
of-tin  crystals. 

No.  64.  Lead  Gum. — 1  gallon  hot  water,  8  lbs.  white  acetate  lead,  4  lbs.  nitrate  lead; 
dissolve,  and  add  1  gallon  6  lbs.-gum- Senegal  water. 

The  course  of  operation  for  the  styles  1,  2,  and  3  above,  is  to  print  in  one  or  more 
of  the  madder  colours ;  after  dyeing,  the  goods  are  hung  in  the  ageing  room  for  a  day 
or  two,  then  brought  to  the  dye-house.  The  flrst  operation  is  that  termed  dunging, 
which  is  the  same  in  principle  A>r  all  varieties  of  madder  or  garancin  goods,  and  as 
it  is  an  operation  the  careful  performance  of  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  subsequent  operations,  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place.    The  process  of  dunging  has  for  its  object — 

1.  Ftecipitating  on  the  fibre,  by  double  decomposition,  that  portion  of  the  mordant 
which  has  escap^  decomposition  in  the  ageing  room. 

2.  Rendering  insoluble  and  inert  those  portions  of  the  mordant  which  are  not  in 
direct  contact  with  the  fibre,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  diffuse  in  water  only,  would 
fix  on  and  stain  the  white  or  unprinted  parts  of  the  cloth. 

8.  Softening  and  remoyal  of  the  staining  substances. 
Vol.  I.  MM 
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4.  Neutralising  the  acids  which  may  have  been  added  to  the  mordants,  and  vlikk 
otherwise  would  dissolve  in  the  water  and  weaken  the  colours. 

5.  The  formation,  in  the  case  of  iron  mordants,  of  a  compound  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
certain  organic  or  inorganic  acids  which  will  not  become  peroxidised  beyood  a 
certain  point.  The  use  of  cow's  dung,  derived  fh>m  India,  has  been  continued  down 
to  the  present  time,  Uiongh  for  several  years  printers  have  largely  introduced  mioBt 
substitutes. 

No  very  exact  analysis  has  been  made  of  cow  dung.  Morin's,  which  is  the  moit 
recent  and  elaborate,  is  as  follows : — 

Water 70*00 

Vegetable  fibre -  24*08 

Green  resin  and  fat  acids  -        -        -        -        -         -     1*52 

Undecomposed  biliary  matter     -----    o*60 

Peculiar  extractive  matter  (6ii6t(/iiie)  -        -        -         -     1*60 

Albumen 0-40 

Biliary  resin -     8*80 

According  to  M.  Koechlin's  practical  knowledge  on  the  great  scale,  it  consists  of  a 
moist  fibrous  vegetable  substance,  which  is  animalised,  and  forms  about  one-tepth  of 
its  weight;  2,  of  albumen;  3,  of  animal  mucus;  4,  of  a  substance  similar  to  bile,  5, 
of  muriate  of  soda,  muriate  and  acetate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  otbrr 
salts ;  6.  of  benzoin  or  musk. 

Probably  the  hot  water  in  which  the  calico-printer  diffuses  the  dung  exeiti  a 
powerful  solvent  action,  and  in  proportion  as  the  unoombined  mordant  floats  in  tbe 
bath  it  is  precipitated  by  the  albumen,  the  animal  mucus,  and  the  ammoniacal  aJts; 
but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  fibrous  matter  in  part  animalised  or  oovend 
with  animal  matter,  plays  here  the  principal  part;  for  the  great  aflSmity  of  this  fob- 
stance  for  the  aluminous  salts  is  well  known.  . 

It  would  appear  that  the  principal  function  of  dunging  is  to  hinder  the  nncombioed 
mordant  diffused  in  the  dung  bath  from  attaching  itself  to  the  unmordanted  portioo 
of  the  cloth,  as  already  observed;  for  if  we  merely  wished  to  abstract  the  thidcenisg 
stuffs,  or  to  complete  by  the  removal  of  acetic  acid  the  combination  of  the  alomiaoos 
base  with  the  goods,  dung  would  not  be  required,  for  hot  water  would  suffice,  u 
fkct,  we  may  observe,  that  in  such  cases  the  first  pieces  passed  through  the  boiler  are 
fit  for  dyeing ;  but  when  a  certain  number  have  been  passed  through,  the  mordant  no* 
dissolved  in  the  water  is  attracted  to  the  white  portions  of  the  cloth,  while  the  free 
acid  impoverishes  the  mordanted  parts,  so  that  they  cannot  afford  good  dye^  and  tiie 
blank  spaces  are  tarnished. 

It  seems  to  be  ascertained  that  the  mordant  applied  to  the  cloth  does  not  combioe 
entirely  with  it  during  the  drying ;  that  this  combination  is  more  or  less  perfect  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  mordants,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  drying;  thi^ 
the  operation  of  dunging,  or  passing  through  hot  water,  completes  the  combination  « 
the  cloth  with  the  aluminous  base  now  insoluble  in  water ;  that  this  base  may  fiti'l 
contain  a  very  mimite  quantity  of  acetic  acid  or  sulphate  of  alumina  ;  that  a  loQ^ 
ebullition  in  water  impoverishes  the  mordant  but  a  little;  and  that  even  then  the 
liquid  does  not  contain  any  perceptible  quantity  of  acetate  or  sulphate  of  alumioa. 

A  very  able  and  learned  memoir  upon  this  subject,  by  M-  Penot,  Professor. ^ 
Chemistry,  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  of  Mulhausen,  in  October  1834,  ▼i» 
an  ingenious  commentary  upon  it,  under  the  title  of  a  Report  by  M.  Camille  KcecbuSf 
in  March  1835. 

Experience  has  proved  that  dunging  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  process 
of  calico  printing,  and  that  if  it  be  not  well  performed  the  dyeing  is  good  for  nothing- 
Before  we  can  assign  its  peculiar  function  to  the  dung  in  this  case,  we  must  know  its 
composition.  Fresh  cow's  dung  is  commonly  neutral  when  tested  by  litmus  paper;  bat 
sometimes  it  is  slightly. alkaline,  owing,  probably,  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  food  of  ibe 
animal. 

The  total  constituents  of  100  parts  of  cow  dung  are  as  follows :  Water,  6958 ;  bittej 
matter,  0*74 ;  sweet  substance,  093  ;  chlorophylle,  028 ;  albumine,  0*63 ;  muriate  « 
soda,  008  ;  sulphate  of  potash,  005  ;  sulphate  of  lime,  0*26 ;  carbonate  of  limei  O^*; 
phosphate  of  lime,  0*46 ;  carbonate  of  iroo,  0-09 ;  woody  fibre,  26*39 ;  silica,  OU  i  ***» 
014. 

In  dunging  calicoes  the  excess  of  uncombined  mordant  is  in  part  attracted  bf  ^ 
soluble  matters  of  the  cow's  dung,  and  forms  an  insoluble  precipitate,  which  ^.°? 
affinity  for  the  cloth,  especially  in  presence  of  the  insoluble  part  of  the  dung,  v*^^^^ 
strongly  attracts  alumina.  The  most  important  part  which  that  insoluble  matter  p^/^ 
is  to  seize  the  excess  of  the  mordants,  in  proportion  as  they  are  dissolved  by  the  ^*^f 
of  the  bath,  and  thus  to  render  their  reaction  upon  the  cloth  impossible.    It  is  007  ^ 
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the  deposit,  therefore,  that  the  matters  carried  off  from  the  cloth  by  the  dung  are  to  be 
foand. 

M.  Camilla  KoBchltn  ascribes  the  action  of  cow  dang  chiefly  to  its  albuminous  con- 
stituent combining  with  the  alumina  and  iron,  of  the  acetates  of  these  bases  dissoWed 
by  the  hot  water  of  the  bath.  The  acids  consequently  set  tree  soon  become  evident  by 
the  test  of  litmos  paper,  after  a  few  pieces  are  passed  through,  and  require  to  be  got 
rid  off  either  by  a  fresh  bath  or  by  adding  chalk  to  the  old  one.  The  dung  thus  serves 
also  to  fix  the  bases  on  the  cloth,  when  used  in  moderation.  It  exercises  likewise  a 
deoxidating  power  on  the  iron  mordant,  and  restores  it  to  a  state  more  fit  to  combine 
with  colouring  matter.    See  Cow  Duno. 

The  use  of  cow  don^  is  open  to  some  objections,  amongst  which  are  its  giving  a 
certain  amount  of  greenish  colouring  matter  to  the  white  mordants,  and  its  being  apt 
to  Tary  in  its  constituents  ftt>m  differences  in  th^  food  of  the  animals,  their  health,  &c.; 
the  method  of  using  substitutes  fbr  it  being  now  well  known,  and  better  colours  and 
whites  being  more  easily  obtained  from  them  than  with  dung,  it  is  probable  that  cow 
dong  will  in  a  short  time  cease  to  be  used  in  calico>printing  processes.  The  dunging 
operation  ought  to  be  a  definite  chemical  decomposition,  which  cannot  be  the  case  with 
a  variable  substance  like  dung.    The  substitutions  for  dung  in  use  are : — 

1.    Phosphate  of  soda  and  lime.  I        4.    Silicate  of  soda. 

3.    Arseniate  of  soda.  5.    Silicate  of  lime. 

a    Arsenite  of  soda.  | 

Each  of  these  has  its  peculiar  virtues,  and  the  printer  determines  for  himself  which 
is  best  adapted  for  his  styles.  The  first  was  patented  by  John  Mercer,  about  1842,  and 
is  made  by  calcining  bones,  then  decomposing  them  with  sulphuric  acid,  filtering  out 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  and,  to  the  clear  superphosphate  of  lime,  adding  carbonate  of  soda 
till  slightly  alkaline ;  the  resulting  mixture  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime 
is  dri^  down  to  a  powder ;  the  use  of  arseniates  formed  part  of  the  same  patent. 
Arsenite  of  soda  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  not  so  safe  in  use  as  phos- 
phates and  arseniates.  Silicate  of  soda  was  suggested  by  Adolph  Schlieper,  of  Elber- 
feld,  and  patented  by  Jager  in  1852.  It  is  the  ordinary  soluble  glass  dissolved  in 
water.  It  is  open  to  the  objection  of  being  too  alkaline,  and  requires  care  in  the  use. 
The  silicate  of  lime  was  suggested  by  Higgin  with  a  view  to  remove  this  objection. 
The  silicate  of  lime  is  formed  in  the  dung  cistern,  by  mixing  silicate  of  soda  and 
muriate  of  lime,  when  sparingly  soluble  silicate  of  lime  is  formed;  the  quantity  in 
solution  at  one  time  being  never  so  much  as  to  be  dangerous,  and  fresh  portions 
being  dissolved  as  wanted.  Dunging  salts,  or  liquors,  are  now  made  by  the  manu- 
facturing chemist,  containing  various  mixtures,  arseniates,  phosphates,  arsenites,  &c., 
which  are  adapted  for  every  variety  of  dunging.  Great  economy  of  time  and  mate- 
rial result  from  the  use  of  these  dung  substitutes.  In  some  of  the  largest  print  works, 
instead  of,  as  with  dung,  running  off  the  spent-dung  cistern  after  passing  through 
frx>m  100  to  200  pieces,  and  having  to  fill  again,  and  heat  to  the  proper  temperature, 
it  is  found  possible  to  run  pieces  through  the  same  cistern  charged  with  substitute, 
at  the  rate  of  a  piece  per  minute  half  a  day,  and  with  light  goods  a  whole  day — before 
letting  off,  of  course  occasionally  adding  some  of  the  substitute,  to  make  up  for  that 
saturated  by  the  mordants.  The  dunging  process  is  always  performed  twice :  the 
first  time  in  a  cistern  with  rollers ;  and  the  second,  in  a  beck  similar  to  a  dye  beck, 
washing  well  between.   The  first  is  called ^y  dunging;  the  other,  second  dunging. 

The  manner  of  inrniersing  the  g^oods,  or  passing  ihem  through  the  dung  bath,  is  an 
important  circumstance.  They  should  be  properly  extended  and  free  from  folds, 
which  is  secured  by  a  series  of  cylinders. 

The  fly-dung  cistern  is  from  10  to  12  feet  long,  4^  feet  wide,  and  6  or  8  feet 
deep.  The  piece  passes  alternately  over  the  upper  rollers  and  under  rollers  near  the 
bottom.  There  are  two  main  squeezing  rollers  at  one  end,  which  draw  the  cloth 
through  between  them.  The  inmiersion  should  take  place  as  fast  as  possible ;  for  the 
moment  the  hot  water  penetrates  the  mordanted  cloth,  the  acetic  acid  quits  it,  and, 
therefore,  if  the  immersion  was  made  slowly,  or  one  ply  after  another,  the  acid,  as 
well  as  the  uncombined  mordant,  become  free,  would  spread  their  influence,  and  would 
have  time  to  dissolve  the  aluminous  subsalts  now  combined  with  the  cloth,  whence 
inequalities  aud  impoverishment  of  the  colours  would  ensue. 

The  fly-dung  cistern  should  be  set  with  about  30  gallons  of  dung  to  1000  gallons  of 
water;  or,  to  the  same  quantity,  3  to  4  gallons  of  dung-substitute  liquor ;  a  little  chalk 
is  added,  to  make  the  cistern  slightly  milky.  The  heat  varies  for  different  styles — from 
160**  F.  to  boiL  Where  there  is  acid  discharge  or  resist,  and  the  colours  are  heavy, 
fly-dunging  at  boil  is  necessary,  to  enable  the  acid  to  cut  properly  through  the  colour ; 
the  nearer  to  150**  F.  that  the  bath  will  give  good  whites  at,  the  better  will  be  the 
subsequent  dyed  colour.    With  cow  dung,  an  excess  of  it  is  injurious,  both  to  white 
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and  colour ;  but  with  a  tolerably  neutral  sabstitote,  excess  does  no  harm.  Tlie  i»eees 
should  run  at  the  rate  of  50  to  60  per  hour.  On  leaving  the  cistern,  thej  are  veil 
-winced  in  water,  and  washed,  and  are  then  second  dunged,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed in  a  beck  similar  to  a  dye  beck,  which  will  be  found  described  further  on. 
This  beck  is  set  with  about  1  quart  of  dung-substitute  liquor,  or  12  gallons  of  dnng 
to  250  gallons.  From  12  to  24  pieces  are  put  in  together,  and  made  to  revolTe  OTcr 
a  reel  for  about  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  the  heat  being  about  150^  F.  They 
are  then  well  washed,  and  are  ready  for  dyeing.  This  second  dunging  is  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  thickening  substance  from  the  cloth,  and  it  should 
feel  quite  soft  when  well  done.  An  improved  method  of  dunging  adopted  by  some 
extensive  firms  consists  in  arranging  a  fly-dung  cistern,  a  wince  pit,  a  machine  similar 
to  the  bleacher's  washing  machine,  and  containing  the  second  dunging  solution  and 
one  of  the  dye  house  washing  machines  all  in  a  line ;  the  pieces,  being  then  stitched 
end  to  end,  are  drawn  through  the  series;  first,  extended  and  free  from  folds,  through 
the  fly-dung  cistern  ;  thence  dropping  into  water  in  the  pit ;  from  that  being  worked 
spirally  from  end  to  end  of  the  second  dunging  vessel,  which  runs  at  such  a  speed 
that  one  piece  is  about  15  minutes  in  traversing  it;  from  that  into  a  water  pit  again,  and 
finally,  spirally,  through  the  washing  machine,  when  they  are  ready  for  dyeing.     By 


this  arrangement  the  process  is  a  continuous  one,  and  little  labour  is  required.    Ths 
drawing  rollers  on  the  fly -dang  cistern  are  worked  by  a  strap  firom  a  shaft    On  the 
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thoToogli  deansing  from  loosel  j  attached  mordant,  and  especially  thickening,  depends 
a  good  deal  of  the  success  of  the  dyeing,  and  this  process  is  one  that  requires  to  be 
carefoU J  attended  to. 

The  washing  processes  in  the  dye  house  have  undergone  great  modifications  within 
the  last  few  years.  Formerly  dash  wheels  (see  Dash  Wheel)  were  exclusively  em- 
ployed, but  now  are  considered  far  too  slow,  and  expensive  in  labour,  and  are  nearly 
abolished,  being  substituted  b^  various  washing  machines.  A  great  number  of  ma- 
chines have  been  invented,  which  all  have  their  admirers.  Three,  which  have  been 
found  very  efficacious,  are  here  g^ven. 

Fig.  888  is  a  perspective  view,  and^^.  384  a  section  of  the  machine  patented  by  Ma- 
ther and  Piatt.  The  pieces,  fastened  end  to  end,  are  run  spirally  through  the  machine, 
being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  beams  or  beaters,  dd,  whilst  lying  in  loose  folds 
on  the  large  wooden  roller  c. 

Fig.  885  is  a  machine  patented  by  Whitaker,  and  possesses  the  merit  of  great  sim- 
plicity with  comparatively  small  first  cost,  together  with  great  efficiency.  The  inven- 
tion consists  of  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  material  to  be  washed,  by  which,  instead 
of  it  moving  in  one  continuous  direction,  it  is  made  to  cross  in  its  traverse ;  and  by 
one  part  being  in  constant  contact  with  another  part,  a  powerful  rubbing  action  is 
continually  kept  up,  thereby  washing  or  cleansing  the  cloth  or  material  more  effectu- 
ally than  can  be  done  by  the  usual  method  of  merely  passing  it  between  presser 
rollers. 

Fig.  885  is  an  end  view  of  this  washing  machine,  Bndjig.  386  an  end  view  with  the 
frame  side  removed,  to  show  the  improved  arrangement  a  and  b  represent  two 
stones,  upon  which  the  machine  is  fixed ;  c  is  the  frame,  which  forms  sides  for  the 
water  cistern,  and  also  the  journals,  or  bearings,  of  the  bowls  d,  e/f,  which  pass  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  as  in  ordinary  washing  machines ;  ^  is  a  peg  rail,  with  the  pegs 
h  passing  across  the  machine;  t  is  the  outlet  for  spent  water ;  ^',  a  wooden  frame  sur- 
rounding the  whole  of  the  water  or  liquor  in  the  cistern  A,  which  is  open  at  the  top 
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end,  and  commtmicates  with  the  space  for  over  water.  The  machine  is  put  in  motion 
by  spur  wheels,  represented  by  the  dotted  circles  /,  m,  and  «,  in^.  385  ;  the  wheel 
m  is  put  upon  the  main  shaft  or  shafts  connecting  with  the  moving  power.  The 
piece  o  is  introduced  into  the  machine  at  that  end  where  the  outlet  for  water  is  placed, 
and  threads  through  the  peg  rail  progressively  to  the  other  end  of  the  machine,  where 
the  fresh  water  is  introduced  just  upon  the  cloth  or  material  as  it  leaves.  When  the 
machine  is  in  motion,  the  cloth  moves  on  progressively,  and  is  caused  to  vibrate 
by  the  varying  dimensions  of  the  square  bowl,  which  motion  rubs  one  part  of  the 
material  against  another  part,  by  being  crossed  once  on  each  side  of  the  square  bowl, 
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and  waBhes  in  the  same  manner  as  a  woman  would  do  in  ordinaiy  domeatie  iradiing; 
And  it  will  be  obseryed  that  when  a  corner  of  the  square  bowl  is  at  the  bottom,  the 
material  is  then  below  the  BurStuce  of  the  water,  and  when  the  side  of  the  square  bowl 

886 


IS  at  the  bottom  the  cloth  is  aboTe  the  surface ;  thus,  for  each  rerolntion  of  the  square 
bowl,  the  cloth  is  plunged  four  times,  which  action  encloses  air  within  the  folded 
materia],  and  opens  it  out  between  the  peg  rail  and  square  bowls,  sometimes  as  large 
as  a  man's  hat.  The  water  is  preserved  clean  at  that  end  of  the  machine  where  ^ 
material  leaves  it,  by  its  being  brought  in  there,  and  allowed  to  escape  where  the 
dirty  material  enters,  and  by  the  shallowness  of  the  water  cistern  the  water  is 
constantly  being  renewed. 

Fig.  387  represents  the  machine  patented  by  Mr.  David  Crawford  of  the  Barrowfield 
Printworks.  It  is  said  to  answer  well  for  all  sorts  of  fabrics,  the  finest  muslins  not 
being  torn  by  this,  as  is  the  case  with  most  washing  machines.  This  machine 
consists  of  a  rectangular  frame,  fitted  up  with  rollers,  dashboards,  a  dashing  frame 
and  driving  gearing.  The  frame  is  divided  into  a  series  of  stories  or  flats,  one  above 
another,  like  the  floors  of  a  house,  each  flat  having  a  dashboard  or  a  fixed  platform 
divided  down  the  centre,  towards  which  division-line  each  half  inclines  downwarda 
The  goods  in  a  continuous  length-like  form  are  passed  first  of  all  round  a  taking-in 
roller,  which  directs  the  cloth  round  a  long  horizontal  roller  of  considerable  diameter, 
which  runs  in  bearings  at  one  side  or  end  of  the  lowest  of  the  series ;  the  fabric 
passes  round  this  roller,  apd  there  proceeds  horizontally  along  and  through  the  flat 
at  that  level,  passing  in  its  way  through  a  vertical  traversing  frame,  which  works  be- 
tween the  contiguous  edges  of  the  platforms  or  dashboards  of  all  the  flats  where  the 
boards  are  divided  as  before  explained.  In  the  centre,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  fist, 
there  is  a  corresponding  horizontal  roller,  round  which  the  fabric  passes,  reinming 
through  the  flat  and  through  the  vertical  traversing  frame  to  the  first  roller ;  the 
fabric  passes  again  round  this  roller  and  again  through  the  flat,  and  so  on  until  the 
required  number  of  crossings  and  re-crossings  has  been  completed.  The  rollers  are 
geared  together  so  as  to  be  driven  simultaneously  to  carry  the  fabric  along  back  and 
forward  over  these  rollers  and  through  the  flats,  whilst  jets  of  water  or  other  fluids 
are  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  fabric  in  its  passage,  and  whilst  the  vertical  traversing 
frame  dashes  the  cloths  with  rapidity  and  severity  upon  the  dashboards  beneath ;  the 
traversing  frame  being  worked  by  an  overhead  crank,  or  by  any  other  reciprocator. 
As  the  cleansing  liquid  falls  down  it  is  received  upon  the  dashboards  beneath,  and 
until  it  pours  off  at  the  centre  :  the  striking  action  causes  the  liquid  to  be  well  fbrced 
into  the  fabric.  When  the  water  falls  away  at  the  centre  it  is  received  by  a  bottom 
duct  and  conveyed  away  to  a  bottom  side-chamber,  into  which  chamber  the  &bric,  as 
primarily  washed  in  the  bottom  flat,  is  first  of  all  delivered  flrom  its  rollers  to  the 
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next  flat  on  the  series,  wbere  it  is  treated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner ;  and  this 
routine  is  continued  throu{^hoat  the  whole  of  the  flats  imtil  the  fabric  Anally  emerges 
from  the  top  of  one  of  the  series  in  its  completely  cleansed  condition.  Each  flat  is 
supplied  with  jets  of  water,  and  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  fabric  passes  through  and 
beneath  these  jets,  and  is  violently  struck  upon  the  dashboards,  a  most  powerful 
washing  and  cleansing  action  is  secured :  provision  is  made  for  varying  the  length  of 
trarerse  of  the  verticiU  dashing  frame  and  the  rapidity  of  its  traverses. 

Fig,  387  on  the  drawings  is  a  sectional  elevation,  and^.  388  is  an  end  view  cor- 

387 


responding,  as  looking  on  the  driving  gear,  and  the  taking  in  and  delivering  move- 
ments.   Tlie  two  cast-iron  side  standards,  a,  form  the  main  frame.    These  standards 
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carnr  internal  bracket  flanges  for  snpporting  the  four  dashboard  floors,  a  All  the 
driving  moyements  are  actuated  from  a  bottom  horizontal  shaft,  carrying  a  beTel 
-wheel,  Q,  in  gear  with  a  corresponding  wheel,  b,  fast  on  the  lower  end  of  a  rerticai 
shaft,  8.  This  shaft,  by  means  of  the  two  pairs  of  berel  wheels,  w,  drives  the  two 
large  end  rollers,  n,  carried  in  end  bearings  external  to  the  main  framing.  The 
lower  end  of  the  shaft  rests  in  a  footstep  bearing  on  the  floor,  whilst  the  upper  end  is 
supported  in  a  collar  bearing,  carried  by  a  bracket,  t,  bolted  to  the  frame.  At  this 
part,  a  third  pair  of  bevel  wheels,  n,  forms  the  driving  communication  between  the 
shaft  and  the  end  conical  roller  pulley,  u  working  the  dashing  movement  All  the 
stories  or  dashboards  of  the  machine  are  plentiftilly  supplied  with  water  by  the  pipe 
D,  having  a  regelating  stop-cock  at  its  upper  or  lower  branch.  From  this  main  pipe, 
cross  branches,  d,  pass  into  and  through  all  the  divisions  discharging  the  water  by  the 
jets  upon  the  goods  passing  through  the  machine.  A  guide  ring  is  attached  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  workshop,  v,  for  the  passing  through  of  the  goods,  b.  From  this  ring,  the 
line  of  goods  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  down  and  round  a  guide  roller 
arrangement,  so  as  to  be  directed  through  the  water  in  the  small  bottom  chamber,  a. 
On  leaving  this  chamber  the  fabric  passes  through  a  delph  eye  in  the  end  boarding  of 
the  machine,  and  thus  reaches  the  lowest  division  of  the  series.  As  it  continues  its 
course  it  passes  between  the  lowest  pair  of  rollers  or  bars,  e,  of  the  vertical  traversing 
frame,  f,  which  gives  the  necessary  dashing  action,  then  proceeds,  guided  by  the  pin 

0  round  the  bottom  back  roller  n,  corresponding  to  the  lowest  of  the  front  rollers  k. 
On  rounding  this  roller,  the  fabric  repeats  the  circuit  already  described  three  or  more 
times,  as  indicated  by  the  turns  upon  the  roller,  in  the  view  of  Jig.  2.  After  the 
completion  of  this  traverse,  the  line  of  fabric  ascends,  as  shown  by  the  arrow  beixig 
drawn  out  between  the  nipping  roller  p  and  the  bottom  roller  n.  The  fabric  again 
ascends  for  Uie  last  time  and  passes  through  the  third  and  fourth  divisions,  being 
delivered  in  a  cleansed  condition  at  o.  The  dashing  action,  as  already  explained,  is 
worked  from  the  oonical  pulley  J,  the  spindle  of  which  runs  in  pedestal  bearings 
immediately  above  the  centre  of  the  machine,  A  sliding  rod,  with  a  double  strap 
fork,  X,  is  fitted  up  for  enabling  the  attendant  to  set  the  drawing  belt,  k,  at  any  part 
of  the  conical  pulley,  so  as  to  vary  the  rate  of  revolution  of  the  driving  pulley  J,  that 
of  L  being  constant.  The  spindle  of  the  pulley  J  carries  at  each  end  an  adjustable  disc 
crank,  i,  the  face  slots  of  these  discs  having  crank  stud-pins  set  in  them  for  working 
the  upper  ends  of  the  pendant  connecting  rods,  H.  The  lower  ends  of  these  rods  are 
similarly  jointed  to  stud  o  upon  the  opposite  edges  of  the  traversing  dashing  frame  f. 
These  studs  work  through  vertical  slots  in  the  main  standards,  and  as  the  disc  crank 

1  revolves  at  a  rapid  rate,  it  follows  that  the  corresponding  rapid  traverse  of  the 
dashing  frame  energetically  dashes  the  lines  of  fabric  passing  between  its  rollers 
upon  the  several  dashboards  of  the  machine.  The  cleansing  water  falling  from  the 
several  jets,  is  conducted  from  flat  to  flat  by  conductors,  t,  thoroughly  washes  the 
goods,  whilst  this  is  going  on,  and  it  finally  falls  through  the  central  openings  in  the 
dashboards,  and  is  received  into  the  bottom  central  trough,  whence  it  flows  away 
by  the  duct,  and  is  delivered  into  the  chamber  z.  The  lever  x  in  connection  with 
pulley  p  is  to  enable  the  attendant  to  rise  up  puUey  p  in  threading  the  machine. 
This  machine  is  beautifully  adapted  for  bleaching  purposes,  as  from  the  peculiarity  of 
its  action  it  answers  as  a  perfect  Bleaching  Machine  in  itself.  The  slots,  grooves  in 
the  disc  cranks,  afford  a  ready  means  of  varying  the  length  of  the  traverse  of  the 
dashing  frame ;  and  this  adjustment,  coupled  with  that  of  the  rate  of  revolution  of  the 
central  conical  roller,  affords  the  greatest  possible  nicety  of  adjustment  of  the  powers 
of  the  machine,  which  the  manufacturer,  bleacher,  or  finisher  can  ever  require, 
either  for  light  or  heavy  goods. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  operations  on  pieces  destined 
for  styles  1  a,  b,  &c.,  and  2.  Those  inteoded  for  dyeing  with  madder  are  printed  in 
stronger  colours  than  those  for  dyeing  with  garancin,  since  the  soaping  process 
reduces  the  strength  of  colour  considerably,  and  garancin  colours  undergo  no  severe 
treatment  after  dyeing.     The  general  process  of  dyeing  is  thus  performed  : — 

Fig.  889  represents  a  front  elevation  of  a  pair  of  dye  becks,  with  automatic  winch 
reel,  and^^.  390  is  an  end  elevation  of  one  of  them.  The  drawing  is  kindly  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt,  of  Salford.  a  a  is  a  cast-iron  cistern,  8  feet  long  by  4 
feet  deep  by  3  feet  wide,  with  curved  bottom ;  brackets  b  b  are  cast  on  the  ends  to 
support  the  cistern  on  the  stone  foundation.  The  beck  is  fixed  over  a  channel  c, 
which  communicates  with  the  system  of  drains  which  carry  away  the  waste  liquors 
into  the  river.  ^  There  are  two  holes  in  the  curved  bottom— one  at  each  end — ^which, 
when  the  beck  is  in  use,  are  stopped  with  movable  plugs ;  one  of  these  holes  communi- 
cates direct  with  the  drain  and  Uie  other  with  a  trough  i>,  which  communicates  with  a 
pit  outside  the  dyehouse,  and  where  the  spent  madder  can  be  run  for  the  purpose  of 
making  intogaranceux.  b  is  a  water  pipe,  with  a  branch  into  each  beck,  with  a  screw 
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tap  attached  ;  f  is  a  main  steam  pipe,  which  divides  into  the  branches  a,  fiirnisbed  -with 
valves  at  H ;  the  pipes  o  subdivide  in  branches  i,  one  of  which  goes  down  each  end 
of  the  dye  beck,  the  perforated  pipe  k,  which  traverses  the  beck  from  end  to  end, 
connecting  them ;  a  perforated  iron  diaphragm  is  placed  across  the  beck  from  end  to 


389 


end  ;  above  this  is  a  strong  rod  M,  from  end  to  end,  carr>ing  pieces  n  projecting  at  right 
angles  from  it.  Bolted  on  the  ends  of  the  dye  beck  is  the  framework  o,  which  carries 
the  bearings  of  the  shaft  Q  of  the  winch 

reel ;  keyed  on  the  shaft  are  three  sets  of  390 

cast-iron  arms  r,  which  terminate  in  forks, 
in  which  fit  the  spars  8 ;  the  reel  is  boarded 
between  the  spars,  as  at  t.  The  frame- 
work o  of  the  two  dye  becks  is  connected 
by  the  piece  n,  which  carries  the  bearings 
of  the  short  shaft  ▼,  on  which  is  keyed  one 
of  a  pair  of  mitre  wheels  w  w ;  there  are 
sliding  catch  boxes  x  x,  on  this  shaft, 
which  revolve  with  it;  there  are  corre- 
sponding catch  boxes  keyed  on  the  ends  of 
the  shaft  q  ;  the  connecting  piece  u  carries 
also  the  pillar  p,  which  carries  the  bearings 
of  the  vertical  shafts  t,  and  also  of  the 
horizontal  shaft  z ;  keyed  on  the  shafts  t 
and  z  are  bevel  wheel  a  a,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  shaft  Y,  the  mitre  wheel  w.  Per- 
manent motion  being  given  the  shaft  t  v, 
by  this  gearing,  either  of  the  reels  can  be 
put  in  motion  or  stopped  by  the  catch 
boxes  X  X,  worked  by  lever  handles,  in  or 
out  of  the  catch  boxes  on  the  ends  of  the 
reels.  In  working  the  becks,  two  pieces 
are  knotted  end  to  end,  and  each  length 
passed  over  the  reel  down  between  two 
of  the  stads  k,  under  the  steam  pipe  k, 
up  behind  the  diaphragm  l,  being  then 
knotted  together  so  as  to  form  an  endless 
web,  the  bulk  of  which  lies  on  the  bottom 
of  the  beck.  The  drawing  shows  a  beck  adapted  for  15  lengths  of  2  pieces  each,  or 
SO  pieces.     About  200  gallons  of  water  are  put  in  the  beck  before  the  pieces  aro 
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put  in ;  and,  after  the  pieces,  the  dje  stnff  is  added,  the  reel  set  in  motion,  and  the 
steam  gently  turned  on  ;  f^om  the  steam  going  in  at  each  end,  the  beck  is  uniformly 
heated ;  the  heat  is  then  gradually  raised  to  boil,  generally  in  about  two  hoan,  the 
pieces  continually  revolving  with  the  reel  so  as  to  bring  each  portion  successivelj 
into  the  air,  agitating  the  dyeing  materials  at  the  same  time.  When  the  dyeing  is 
finished,  the  steam  is  shut  off,  the  knots  untied,  and  the  pieces  pulled  over  into  a 
pit  of  water  surrounded  by  a  winch  reel,  which  is  always  placed  behind  every  dye 
beck.  After  wincing  in  this,  the  pieces  are  fastened  together  again,  and  put  through 
the  washing  machine  two  or  three  times ;  they  then  are  ready  for  the  subseqaeot 
operations.  Maddered  goods,  on  issuing  from  the  dye  beck,  are  far  from  possessing 
the  beauty  that  they  afterwards  show,  the  colours  are  dull  and  heavy,  and  the  white 
part  stained  with  a  reddish  shade  ;  yarious  clearings  are  required,  in  which  soap  plays 
a  principal  part  Garancined  goods  show  pretty  nearly  the  colour  they  are  intended 
to  be ;  but  as  the  white  is  also  stained,  a  peculiar  clearing  is  given  them  which  will 
be  described  further  on.  Madder  goods  are  cleared  with  soap  in  a  beck  similar  to  a 
dye  beck.  They  receive  generally  two  soapings  of  about  half  an  hour,  with  from  | 
to  ^  lb.  of  soap  per  piece  each  time,  washing  between.  If  the  white  is  not  sufficiently 
good,  the  pieces  are  spread  out  on  the  grass  for  a  day  or  two,  and  are  afterwards 
winced  in  hot  water  to  which  a  little  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  soda  is  added. 
They  are  then  washed  and  dried.  Chintz  work  is  dyed  with  from  1  lb.  to  5  lbs  noadder 
per  piece  of  30  yards,  according  to  the  pattern  ;  generally,  a  little  chalk  is  added,  and 
if  there  is  no  purple  in  the  pattern,  some  sumac,  which  is  found  to  economise  madder, 
but  will  not  do  where  there  is  purple,  the  shade  of  which  it  deadens.  Pieces  of  any 
style,  after  undergoing  the  final  process,  are  passed  throngh  a  pair  of  sqaeeaing 
rollers,  or  put  in  the  hydroextractor,  when  the  moisture  is  driven  out  by  centrifugal 
force  (see  Htdboextractob)  ;  they  are  then  dried  on  the  cylinder  drying  machine. 

Plate  Purple  is  a  style  composed  of  black  and  one  or  more  shades  of  purple  only, 
and  requires  a  little  different  treatment.  Print  in  black  No.  4,  dark  purple  to  shade 
No.  27  and  acid,  say  No.  35,  cover  pad  in  pale  purple  No.  30,  age.  Fly  dang  at  170^ 
F.,  second  dung  at  165®  F.  half  an  hour ;  wash  and  dye  with  ^und  Turkey  madder 
root  giving  ^  of  its  weight  in  chalk,  and  3  quarts  of  bone  size  to  the  beck ;  bring 
to  175®  F.  in  2  hours,  and  keep  at  1 75®  F.  half  an  hour ;  wash  well  and  soap  15  pieces, 
Jths,  30  yards,  half  an  hour  at  boil  with  5  lbs.  soap  to  15  pieces ;  wash  well  and  wbce 
6  minutes  at  140®  F.  with  2  quarts  chloride  of  lime  liquor  at  8®  F  to  800  gallons ; 
wince  and  soap  again  at  boil  half  an  hour  with  3  lbs.  soap  to  15  pieces;  wash  wd 
wince  5  minutes  in  4  quarts  chloride  of  lime  at  8®  F.  and  2lb«.  carbonate  of  soda 
crystals  to  200  gallons  water;  at  160®  F.  well  wash  and  dry. 

In  this  style,  as  in  any  where  there  is  severe  soaping,  it  is  necessary  to  giw  a 
slight  excess  of  madder  in  the  dye,  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  saturation — if  this  is  not 
done,  the  colour  speedily  degrades,  and  becomes  impoverished.  It  may  be  obserred 
here,  that  the  style  plates  are  such  as  formerly  were  printed  by  the  plate  or  flat  press, 
and  are  generally  small  patterns,  with  padded  or  well  covered  grounds,  the  colosrs 
being  few,  and  frequently  only  different  shades  of  one  colour.  ^  , 

Plate  Pinks  or  Swiss  Pinks — a  style  imported  from  Switzerland,  consisting  « 
various  shades  of  red  and  delicate  pinks,  produced  as  follows.  Print  in  No.  6  with 
second  or  third  shades  as  No.  7 — acid  No.  34  may  be  also  printed  and  a  very  pale 
shade  of  red  covered,  aged  two  or  three  days,  dunged  at  160®  F,  —  if  dung  snbstitnte 
is  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  one  that  is  not  caustic  from  free  alkali:  the 
dyeing  must  be  done  with  the  finest  quality  of  French  or  Turkey  madder.  The 
pieces  must  have  sufficient  madder  allowed  to  overdye  them,  or  dye  a  heavy  brownisa 
red.  For  a  full  plate  pink  on  Jths  cloth,  from  4  to  6  lbs.  of  French  madder  ^)''*T 
quired.  About  5  per  cent  of  chalk  may  be  added  to  the  dye  where  the*water  is  w"- 
The  heat  should  be  raised  to  150®  F.  in  2  hours,  and  kept  at  that  heat  half  an  ho«r- 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  heat  low  in  dyeing  French  pinks,  to  prevent  theimpo"**®^ 
from  fixing  on  the  mordants,  as  only  the  very  finest  portion  of  the  colouring  ®*J[^J 
must  be  fixed — after  dyeing  the  pieces  are  well  washed  and  soaped  with  about  oan 
a  pound  of  soap  per  piece  in  a  beck  at  140®  F.  for  half  an  hour,  they  are  then  weu 
washed  and  entered  in  a  beck  with  cold  water  to  which  has  been  added  suffiaw* 
oxymuriate  of  tin  or  sulphuric  acid  to  make  faintly  sour,  a  little  steam  is  tamed  on 
and  the  heat  raised  to  about  120®  F.  in  half  an  hour,  the  colours  which  on  cntenng 
the  beck  were  full  shades  of  red,  gradually  assume  an  orange  tint,  and  when  of  • 
bright  orange  colour,  the  pieces  are  taken  out,  and  winced  in  water.  This  oi*'*^? 
termed  cutting  is  the  one  that  decides  the  depth  of  tint  in  the  finished  piece,  l^^e 
longer  the  pieces  are  kept  in  the  beck  and  the  greater  the  heat,  tlie  paler  and  more 
delicate  the  shade  of  pink  obtained.  After  this  treatment  they  are  put  in  a  oeca 
with  soap  and  boiled  for  an  hour,  taken  out,  washed  well,  and  put  in  a  strong  pan  cw^ 
with  soap  and  water,  the  lid  screwed  down,  and  boiled  at  a  pressnre  of  two  atmospheres 
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either  by  direct  lire  or  high  pressure  steam,  for  two  or  three  hoars,  then  taken  out, 
washed,  and  pat  in  a  beck  with  water  at  160^  F.  charged  with  a  little  hypochlorite  of 
soda :  they  stay  in  this  about  ten  minutes,  and  are  then  washed  and  dried.  In  some 
print  works,  after  the  high  pressure  boil,  the  pieces  are  spread  out  on  the  grass  for  a 
night  or  two,  and  then  cleared  in  hypochlorite,  &c  The  use  of  the  acid  here  is  not 
very  clear,  it  probably  completely  purifies  the  colour  fh>m  iron  which  may  have  been 
in  the  mordant,  but  it  also  seems  to  render  the  combination  of  alumina,  tin,  lime, 
colouring  matter  and  fat  acid  a  definite  one  by  removing  a  small  quantity  of  the  mor- 
dant. The  French  chemists  assert,  that  after  the  final  process,  a  definite  atomic  com- 
pound of  lime  and  alumina,  colouring  matter,  and  fat  acid  remains. 

The  quality  of  the  soap  used  by  printers  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  made  for  them 
specially  from  palm  oil,  and  requires  to  be  as  neutral  an  oleo-stearate  as  possible ;  an 
alkaline  soap  like  domestic  soap  would  impoverish  and  degrade  the  shades. 

The  soaping  process  has  a  two-fold  action :  — 

To  clear  the  white  by  decomposing  the  compound  of  lime  and  colouring  matter 
which  forms  the  stain;  this  it  does  by  double  decomposition,  forming  oleo-stearate  of 
lime,  which  dissolves  or  forms  an  emulsion  with  the  excess  of  soap ;  and  a  compound 
of  soda  and  colouring  matter,  which  dissolves.  In  its  action  on  the  dyed  parts,  it 
probably  first  removes  resinous  and  other  impurities  which  are  loosely  held  by  the 
mordant,  and  secondly  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  fiit  acid  to  the  dyed  parts — the 
resmous  acids  or  possibly  phosphoric  acid  from  the  dyed  parts,  by  combining  with  the 
soda,  setting  free  fat  acid  for  this  purpose. 

Second  Style :  Garancin» 

Almost  all  the  madder  styles  are  imitated  by  dyeing  with  garancin,  a  concentrated 
preparation  of  madder  (see  Madder),  which  dyes  fine  brilliant  colours  at  once,  not 
requiring  to  be  soaped  to  develope  the  shades,  but  not  possessing  the  extreme  solidity 
of  madder  colour.  Garancin  dyeing  is  the  most  economical  way  of  using  madder, 
since  more  colouring  matter  is  obtained  in  this  way  than  by  using  madder  direct,  and 
consequently  garancin  is  principally  used  for  full  heavy  colours,  which,  if  dyed  with 
madder  and  soaped,  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  abraded  and  not  stand  so  finely  on 
the  surface  of  the  cloth.  Chocolate  grounds,  black,  red,  and  chocolate,  with  brown  or 
drab,  dark  purple  plates,  black  and  scarlet  ground,  are  thus  dyed;  in  short,  wherever 
the  pattern  is  very  full  and  cheapness  essential,  garancin  is  resorted  to.  The  colours 
or  mordants  for  garancin  are  usually  about  two-thirds  of  the  strength  of  similar  colours 
for  madder  (see  the  list  of  colours),  the  ageing  and  dunging,  &c,  are  the  same  as  for 
madder ;  the  dyeing  is  performed  in  the  same  manner,  using  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  the  quantity  thai  would  be  used  of  madder.  A  little  chalk  is  also  added  where 
the  water  is  soft ;  and  the  dyeing  is  commenced  at  110°  F.,  and  carried  to  185*^  F.,  or 
190°  F,  in  2  hours;  then  got  out  and  well  washed  and  rinsed  in  water  at  140°  F.,  in 
a  beck,  for  10  minutes,  then  squeezed  and  dried.  The  white  is  always  stained  a 
little,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  maddered  goods,  and  this  slight  stain  is 
removed  by  a  process  peculiar  to  garancin  goods.  In  front  of  an  ordinary  cylinder 
drying  machine,  is  placed  a  padding  apparatus,  and  between  it  and  the  dryiug  machine 
is  placed  a  chest  provided  with  a  few  rollers  at  top  and  bottom;  this  chest  is  covered 
by  a  lid,  which  has  at  each  end  a  slit,  by  which  the  piece  enters  and  issues ;  a  per- 
forated steam  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest  allows  steam  to  blow  freely  in.  Tlie 
padding  machine  is  charged  with  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime,  at  f^om  ^°  to  2A° 
Twaddeirs  hydrometer;  according  to  the  depth  of  the  stain  on  the  white;  the 
pieces  are  padded  in  this  liquor,  squeezed  out  by  the  bowls,  and  then  run  into  the 
steamine  chest,  which  is  of  such  a  size,  that  any  given  point  on  the  piece  is  about  i 
minute  m  passing  through  it ;  on  leaving  this  chest  the  pieces  pass  through  water  or 
water  is  spirted  on  from  a  perforated  pipe  ;  after  again  passing  through  squeezing 
rollers,  they  proceed  on  to  the  cylinders  of  the  drying  machine,  on  leaving  which  the 
white  is  found  to  be  perfectly  bleached  and  the  colours  brightened. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  garancin,  each  adapted  to  particular  styles.  For 
dark  full  black,  chocolate,  and  red,  with  brown  or  drab,  and  where  there  is  no  pnrple, 
a  garancin  termed  chocolate  garancin,  made  from  the  commonest  descriptions  of 
madder,  answers  very  well,  and  this  class  of  goods  is  usually  dyed  with  chocolate 
garancin,  assisted  by  small  quantities  of  sumac,  quercitron  bark,  and  peachwood,  which 
additions  give  full  rich  shades.  "Where  there  is  purple,  none  of  these  adjuncts  can  be 
used,  and  the  -garancin  requires  to  be  made  from  a  superior  description  of  madder. 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  great  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  purple 
garancins  have  been  made.  The  Alizarin,  patented  by  Pincoff  and  Schunck,  has  the 
property  of  dyeing  at  once  purples  as  pure  as  the  finest  soaped  madder  shades ;  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  not  dyeing  good  black  and  reds,  and  when  these  colours  are 
freely  introduced  along  with  purple,  an  admixture  of  ordinary  pnrple  garancin  ia 
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required,  the  general  effect  being  still  very  good,  bat  the  pnrple  not  quite  so  fine. 
The  garancin  patented  hy  Higgin  dyes  very  good  purple,  with  black,  chocolate,  and 
red  also.  Both  these  improved  garancins  stain  the  white  grounds  very  little,  and 
prodace  considerably  faster  work  than  the  ordinary  garancins ;  the  goods  may  even 
be  soaped  to  a  considerable  extent  A  garancin  that  will  bear  as  severe  soaping:  as  waad" 
der,  or  a  method  of  so  dyeing  with  garancin  as  to  produce  the  same  effect  is  still  a  desi- 
deratum. When  this  can  be  accomplished,  there  will  be  an  end  of  dyeing  with  madder, 
which  will  be  considered  a  raw  material,  and  be  all  manufactored  into  garancin. 

GaranceuT.  —  In  ordinary  madder  dyeing,  the  madder  can  never  be  made  to  give 
up  all  its  colouring  matter ;  when  all  colouring  matter  soluble  in  water  has  been  ex- 
hausted, there  still  remains  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole  quantity  combined  with  lime 
and  mixed  with  the  woody  fibre.  This  madder  is  turned  to  account  by  converting  it 
into  garancin,  or,  as  this  preparation  is  called,  ^ranceux.  The  spent  madder  is  run  off 
into  a  pit  outside  the  dyehouse,  where  it  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphone 
acid,  to  precipitate  any  colouring  matter  in  solution.  It  is  then  allowed  to  drain  dry; 
removed  from  the  pit,  it  is  boiled  in  a  leaden  vessel,  with  more  sulphuric  acid,  for 
several  hours,  then  washed  on  a  filter  till  free  from  acid,  and  after  draining  is  ready 
for  use.  It  dyes  to  about  one-third  the  strength  of  ordinary  chocolate  garancin,  and 
is  principally  used  for  the  commoner  g^u*ancin  styles.  Mr.  John  Ligbtfoot,  of 
Accrington,  has  patented  an  improvement  in  the  ordinary  process  of  making  garan. 
ceux.  He  recommends  large  vats  to.  be  provided,  two  or  more  in  number,  each  suffi- 
ciently large  to  contain  all  the  waste  dyeing  liquor  produced  in  the  dyehouse  in  one 
day,  and  so  arranged  that  the  liquor  runs  from  the  dyebecks  into  them ;  at  a  certain 
pomt  in  the  trough  that  conducts  the  liquor  to  the  vats  is  placed  a  lead  cistern  with  a 
valve  and  perforated  bottom ;  this  cistern  holds  a  regulated  quantity  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  whenever  a  dyebeck  is  let  off  and  the  liquor  flowing  down  the 
trough,  a  quantity  of  acid,  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  madder,  is  allowed  to  run 
down  through  the  perforated  bottom  and  mix  with  the  hot  liquor;  the  acidulated  liqnor 
then  runs  into  the  vat,  a  tightly  fitting  cover  on  which  keeps  the  liquor  hot  l^lien 
the  day's  dyeing  is  done,  the  vat  is  left  covered  up  aU  night;  next  day  the  lid  is  raised, 
and  by  means  of  holes  and  pegs  in  the  side  of  the  vat,  all  the  clear  liquor  is  drained 
away,  the  vat  filled  anew  with  water,  stirred  up,  and  when  settled,  the  clear  drawn 
off  again ;  this  washing  being  repeated  till  all  the  acid  is  washed  away,  the  garancenx  is 
then  run  on  a  filter  to  drain  for  use.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are,  first,  the  saving 
of  fuel,  by  economising  the  heat  of  the  waste  liquor,  and,  secondly,  the  production  of 
one -fourth  more  colouring  matter. 

Third  Style :  Reserved. 

Maddered  or  garancined  goods  are  often  left  with  white  spots,  as  leaves,  &c., 
and  when  dyed  these  spaces  are  filled  with  various  bright  colours,  such  as  green, 
blue,  yellow,  &c.  These  colours  are  the  ordinary  steam  colours  described  hereafter, 
and  are  fixed  iti  the  same  manner. 

Another  way  of  combining  madder  or  garancin  colours  with  steam  colours  is  by 
blocking  on  the  dyed  object,  generally  groups  of  flowers,  a  reserve  paste  (No.  39),  and 
when  this  is  dry,  covering  by  machine  in  small  patterns  with  various  shades  of  drab, 
olive,  &c.  (Nos.  6,  44, 46,  &c.),  which  then  are  dunged  and  dyed  with  quercitron  bark, 
cochineal,  madder  and  bark,  &c.  &c.  Where  the  paste  has  been  applied,  the  colours 
underneath,  or  the  white  spots  reserved,  are  unaffected  by  the  covering  colour,  and 
stand  out  clear  surrounded  by  the  covering  colour.  In  the  white  spaces  reserved  are 
now  blocked  steam  colours,  which  are  raised  by  steam  as  described  further  on. 
Fourth  Style:  Padded, 

In  this  style  the  white  cloth  is  mordanted  all  over  by  padding  in  red  or  iron  liqnor, 
or  mixtures  of  them,  drying  in  the  padding  flue ;  then  a  pattern  is  printed  on  in  acid, 
and  the  usual  dunging  and  dyeing  operations  performed,  the  result  being  a  dyed 
ground  with  a  white  pattern. 

Fig.  391  represents  a  section  of  the  padding  flue  used  in  mordanting  to  this  style. 

It  consists  of  a  long  vaulted  chamber,  about  35  yards  long  by  5  yards,  and  4  yards 
high,  cut  in  two  at  nearly  half  its  length,  by  6  small  arches  built  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  chamber,  the  object  of  which  is  to  preserve  the  principsd  arch 
from  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  to  hinder  the  dried  pieces  from  being  exposed,  on 
coming  to  the  higher  part,  to  moisture  and  acids,  which  are  disengaged  in  great 
abundance  and  might  condense  there,  cc  is  a  long  furnace,  the  flue  of  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber;  the  top  of  the  flue  is  covered  with  plates  of  cast  iron 
fitting  one  into  another,  and  which  can  be  heated  to  near  red  heat  by  the  flame  of  the 
furnace,  f  is  an  arched  passage  by  which  the  interior  of  this  store  can  be  reached. 
hh  are  ventilating  holes  in  the  lateral  wall  which  can  be  opened  and  closed  at  will 
by  means  of  the  rod^',  which  is  connected  with  sliding  doors  over  the  apertures. 
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A  A  are  cast  iron  supports  for  tamed  copper  rollers,  which  are  fixed  to  the  cross 
pieces  yy,  and  serve  to  conduct  the  piece,  //are  bars  of  iron  which  carry  the 
fans  mm^  which  are  covered  by  gratings,  and  make  about  300  turns  per  minute. 

In  front  of  this  hot  flue  is  placed  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  padding  the  pieces, 
and  moving  them  through  the  drying  chambers.  This  movement  is  caused  by  pulleys 
&B  driven  from  a  prime  mover. 
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The  mordant  liquor  being  put  in  the  bos  of  the  padding  machine,  the  pieces 
-wound  on  a  beam  and  placed  above  the  machine  are  conducted  through  the  box,  then 
between  the  two  lowest  rollers  above  the  box,  from  them  through  the  liquor  again, 
passing  next  through  the  highest  rollers,  and  so  into  the  flue,  their  course  being  easily 
traced  by  the  arrows ;  on  leaving  the  flue  dry,  they  are  wound  on  a  beam,  or  plated 
down  on  the  wooden  platform  behind  the  machine.  The  3  rollers  of  the  padding  ma- 
chine are  made  of  brass,  and  are  wrapped  with  a  few  folds  of  calico ;  the  iron  journals 
of  them  work  in  slots,  the  lowest  one  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  slot  working  in  brass 
bearings ;  a  weighted  lever  presses  the  top  roller  in  forcible  contact  with  the  others. 

Padded  goods  after  printing  in  acid  are  hung  2  or  3  days  in  the  ageing  room, 
dunged,  and  dyed.     A  few  of  these  shades  are  here  given. 

a.  Claret  and  white.  Pad  in  red  liquor  at  10°  F.,  dry,  cool,  and  pad  again  insame 
liquor,  dry,  cool,  and  print  in  acid  No.  37,  age  3  nights.  Fly  dang  at  boil,  wash, 
second  dung  at  160°  F.,  ^hour,  wash,  dry,  and  ^'n^e,  wash  and  dye  12  pieces  7  ft.  8  in. 
dO  yards  with  18  lbs.  ground  peachwood,  21  lbs.  of  French  madder,  5  lbs.  sumac,  5  lbs. 
prepared  logwood,  run  the  pieces  in  the  beck  cold  for  20  minutes  and  then  bring  to 
a  lK>il  in  1  hour  and  10  minutes,  boil  15  minutes,  get  out,  rinse  and  wash,  bran  10 
minutes  at  boil  in  a  beck  with  a  few  pounds  of  bran,  rinse  in  a  pit  and  bran  again  at 
boil,  wash  and  dry. 

Prepcured  logwood  is  thus  made.  —  Ground  logwood  is  spread  out  on  a  floor,  damped 
with  water,  and  heaped  op.  It  is  then  turned  over  once  a  day  for  a  fortnight  and 
occasionally  wetted,  during  which  time  it  changes  from  a  dull  red  to  a  bright  scarlet 
It  is  then  ready  for  use.  Some  change,  probably  oxidation,  has  taken  pUce,  and 
the  wood  dyes  ^rther  after  this  process. 

b.  Scarlet  and  white.  —  Padded  and  dunged  as  for  clarets;  then  10  pieces  dyed 
with  15  lbs.  French  madder,  15  lbs.  Dutch  cropmadder,71bs.  peach  wood,  4  lbs.  sumac 
with  3  quarts  bone  size;  bring  to  a  boil  in  2^  hours,  and  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
wash  and  bran,  &c. 

e.  Scarlet  and  yellow. — Proceed  as  for  scarlet  and  white,  but  dye  10  pieces  with 
22}  lbs.  crop  Dutch  madder :  22}  lbs.  French  madder ;  7}  lbs.  sumac,  wash,  bran,  and 
dry ;  then  pad  in  red  liquor  at  10°  T.,  age  2  nights,  fly  dung  at  130°  F.,  wash  and  warm 
water  at  120°  10  minutes,  dye  10  pieces  with  20  lbs.  quercitron  bark,  heat  to  120°  in 
1  hour,  keep  at  120°  15  minutes,  wash  and  dry. 

d.  Burgundy  and  white. -^Fad^  &c,  as  for  clarets ;  dye  10  pieces  with  18  lbs.  French 
madder,  18  lbs.  peachwood,  1}  lbs.  logwood,  5  lbs.  simiac,  4  quarts  glue.  Heat  to  boil 
in  1}  hours,  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  wash  and  bran  at  boil  10  minutes,  wash  and  dry. 

e.  Tyrian purple  and  white,  —  Pad,  &c.  as  for  clarets;  dye  10  pieces  with  5  lbs. 
prepared  logwood,  5  lbs.  Dutch  crop  madder,  and  7  lbs.  peachwood,  2lbs  bran,  and 
8  quarts  bone  size.  Bring  to  boil  in  ]}  hours,  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  wash  and 
bran  at  150°  5  minutes  with  1  lb.  bran  per  piece,  wash  and  dry/ 

/  Puce  and  white.  —  Pad,  &c.  as  for  clarets  j  dye  12  pieces  with  3  lbs.   fine 
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ground  cochineal,  1  lb.  ground  galls,  4  lbs.  prepared  logwood,  3  lbs.  peacbwood,  heat  to 
170^  in  I  hour,  and  20  minutes,  keep  at  170^  10  minutes,  wash,  bran  at  160^  10 
minutes  ;  wash  and  dry. 

g.  Amber  and  white, — Pad,  &c.  as  for  clarets;  dye  10  pieces  with  20  lbs.  quer- 
citron bark,  10  lbs.  Dutch  crop  madder,  2  quarts  bone  size.  Heat  to  160^  in  1  hour  and 
15  minutes,  keep  at  160^  15  minutes,  wash,  bran  10  minutes  at  150° ;  wash  and  dry. 

A.  Peach  and  white. — Pad,  &c.  as  for  clarets;  dye  10  pieces  with  2  lbs.  groond 
cochineal,  2  lbs.  peaohwood,  6  oz.  logwood,  heat  to  140°  in  1^  hours,  wash,  bran  at 
140°  10  minutes  ;  wash  and  dry. 

i.  Black  and  white. — Pad  in  red  liquor  at  20°  T.  once,  print  in  No.  36,  age  3 
nights,  fly  dung  at  boil,  second  dung  at  140°,  20  minutes,  wash,  dry,  and  singe,  wash 
and  dye  10  pieces  with  60  lbs.  prepared  logwood,  4  galloos  of  bone  size,  and  6  ox. 
carbonate  of  soda  crystals,  heat  to  boil  in  1  hour  and  10  minutes ;  wash  well  and  dry. 

k.  Olive,  drabs,  ffc.  with  white. — A  great  variety  of  shades  may  be  obtained  by 
varying  the  mordants.  For  drabs  pad  in  iron  liquor  diluted  about  10  times  accord- 
ing to  the  shade  wanted,  and  dye  in  bark,  or  bark  and  logwood.  For  olives,  pad  in 
mixtures  of  red  liquor  and  iron  liquor,  diluted,  and  dye  in  bark,  or  bark  and  logwood. 
The  acid  used  may  be  No.  SS. 

/.  Bark  dyeing. — Dye  10  pieces  with  25  lbs.  bark,  and  3  quarts  bone  size;  hemt 
to  190°  in  1^  hours,  and  keep  at  190°  10  minutes,  wash  and  bran  at  160°  10  minates 
wash  and  dry. 

in.  Bark  and  Logwood  dyeing. — Dye  10  pieces  with  20  lbs.  bark,  and  30  oz.  pre- 
pared  logwood,  with  3  quarts  bone  size  ;  heat  as  in  bark  dyeing. 

Fifth  Style:  Indigo. 

The  indigo  dyehouse  is  always  on  the  ground  floor  .of  a  building,  and  is  fitted  up 
with  a  number  of  stone  vats  let  into  the  ground.  There  are  generally  several  rows  <^ 
these  vats,  about  3  feet  apart  They  are  about  8  feet  lon^  by  4  feet  wide,  and  8  to 
10  feet  deep.  Some  of  tbem  have  steam  pipes  inserted,  which  go  to  near  the  bottom, 
so  that  they  can  be  heated  when  necessary.     There  are  about  10  vats  in  a  row. 

A.  Blue  and  white.  The  simplest  form  of  blue  styles  is  blue  and  white ;  darkblne 
ground  with  white  figures.  The  cloth  is  printed  in  one  of  the  following  reserve  pastes ; — 

No.  65.  Reserve  paste  for  Block. — 3  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of 
water,  15  lbs  pipeclay,  heat  up  with  some  of  the  liquor ;  1  gallon  of  thick  gum  Senegal 
solution,  and  1  quart  of  nitrate  of  copper  at  80°  T. 

No.  66.  Reserve  paste  for  Machine. — 2^  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper,  1  gallon  of  water, 
thickened  iiith  9  lbs.  flour,  and  2  lbs.  dark  British  gum. 

No.  67.  Reserve  paste  for  Machine. — 5  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper,  2  lbs.  white  acetate 
of  lead,  2  gallons  water  dissolve  and  thicken  the  clear  with  3  lbs.  flour  and  2  lbs.  pale 
British  gum ;  when  cold,  add  half  a  pint  of  nitrate  of  copper  at  80°  T.,  to  every 
2  gallons  of  colour. 

No.  68.  Reserve  paste  for  Machine.  —  4  gallons  boiling  water,  16  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  8  lbs.  white  acetate  of  lead,  let  settle  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor ;  thicken  3 
gallons  of  this  with  8  lbs.  of  flour,  and  4  lbs.  pale  British  gum.  When  boiled,  add 
4  lbs.  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  dissolve.  The  foregoing  are  all  to  resist  deep  shades  of 
blue,  for  light  shades  of  blue  dipping  any  of  the  following. 

No.  69.  Mild  paste  for  Block. — 25  lbs.  dark  British  gum,  15  quarts  of  water,  bCHl 


10  minutes  and  add  7|  lbs.  soft  soap ;  stir  well  in,  and  when  mixed,  add  20  lbs.  sol- 
phate  of  zinc,  stir  well  in,  and  add  10  lbs.  pipe  clay  beaten  up  into  ~ ' 
and  7  J  gills  of  nitrate  of  copper  at  80°  T.     Mix  all  well  together. 


No.  70.  Mild  paste  for  Machine.  —  8  lbs.  dark  British  gum  ;  3}  quarts  water ; 
boil  and  add  2  lbs.  soft  soap,  cool,  and  add  6  lbs.  sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  2  quarts 
of  boiling  water  and  1  quart  of  nitrate  of  copper  at  80°  T, 

After  printing  in  one  of  these  reserves,  hang  in  a  rather  humid  atmosphere  for  2 
days,  and  then  dip  blue. 

•  Indigo  for  use  in  the  dyehouse  is  ground  with  water  to  a  fine  pulp  ;  a  series  of  cast- 
iron  mills  with  curved  bottoms,  are  arranged  in  a  line :  one  or  two  iron  rollers  are 
moved  backiirards  and  forwards  on  the  curved  bottom  in  each  mill  by  an  upright  rod, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  roller  at  the  bottom,  and  is  connected  with  a  horizontal  rod 
worked  by  an  excentric.  Indigo  and  a  certain  quantity  of  water  are  left  in  these  mills 
several  days,  till  the  pulp  is  perfectly  smooth.    The  method  of  blue  dipping  is  as  follows. 

In  a  line  of  ten  vats,  the  first  one  is  set  with  lime ;  as — 

(No.  1).  1000  gallons  water,  250  lbs.  of  hydrate  of  lime,  or  lime  slaked  to  a  dry 
powder;  when  used  it  is  well  raked  up. 

The  indigo  vats  vary  according  to  the  style  of  work ;  for  deep  blue  and  white,  or 
blue  and  yellow,  or  orange,  the  following  is  a  good  one :  — 

(No.  2.)  1000  gallons  water,  50  lbs.  indigo  previously  pulped,  140  lbs.  copperas,  and 
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170  lbs.  lime ;  dissolve  the  copperas  in  the  water,  then  add  the  indigo,  stir  well  np,  and 
add  the  lime,  previously  riddled,  to  separate  small  stones.  Rake  up  every  two  hours  for 
two  days,  and  let  settle  dear.  The  clear  liquor,  when  taken  up  in  a  glass,  must  have  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  be  perfectly  transparent,  and  be  immediately  covered  with  a  pellicle 
of  regenerated  indigo  when  exposed  to  the  air.    Eight  or  nine  vats  are  all  set  alike. 

The  pieces  to  be  dipped  are  hooked  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  rectangular 
firame  whic^  just  fits  the  vats,  so  that  the  cloth  can  be  immersed,  but  still  not  so  deep 
as  to  touch  the  sediment  of  the  vats.  The  process  is  thus  performed : — The  lime-vat 
No.  1  being  stirred  up,  the  frame,  which  contains  two  pieces,  is  lowered  down  into  it, 
so  as  to  completely  immerse  the  pieces ;  a  gentle  up  and  down  movement  is  given  by 
hand.  The  frame  is  allowed  to  stay  10  minutes  in,  is  then  lifted  out  and  supported 
over  the  vat  by  rods  put  across.  After  draininjj^  here  a  few  minutes  it  is  then 
removed  and  immersed  in  vat  No.  2,  or  the  first  indigo  vat  It  stays  here  seven 
minutes,  is  lifled  out,  and  drained  as  before  over  the  vat  8  minutes,  then  removed 
to  Na  3  vat,  and  so  on  till  it  has  gone  through  the  wh(>le  series,  or  till  the  shade  of 
blue  is  considered  strong  enough.  After  the  last  dip  the  pieces  are  unhooked  and 
winced  in  a  pit  of  water,  then  winced  about  10  minutes  in  a  pit  containing  sulphuric 
acid  at  6°  T.,  washed  well  in  the  wheel,  squeezed,  and  dried.  In  large  dyehouses 
there  is  an  arrangement  for  collecting  all  the  waste  indigo  which  is  washed  off  the 
pieces,  by  running  all  the  water  used  into  a  vaulted  chamber  under  the  dyehouse, 
where  it  passes  fi^m  one  compartment  to  another,  gradually  depositing  the  suspended 
indigo,  which  is  periodically  removed. 

In  heavy  bodies  of  colour,  the  paste  sometimes  slips  or  the  shapes  become  irregular ; 
this  is  counteracted  by  using  the  first  indigo  vat  raked  up  instead  of  clear.  The  vats 
are  used  till  nearly  exhausted,  and  then  the  clear  liquor  pumped  off  to  be  used  instead 
of  water  for  setting  fresh  vats  with. 

B.  Blue  and  Yellow,  or  Orange.  —  Print  in  one  of  the  reserve  pastes,  and  yellow  or 
orange  colour  made  as  follows :  — 

Na71.  Chrome-i/ellow  for  Machine,  —  2  gallons  water,  20  lbs.  sulphate  copper, 
20  lbs.  nitrate  of  lead ;  dissolve,  and  beat  up  with  12  lbs.  flour,  and  2  gidlons  sulphate 
of  lead  bottoms ;  boil  all  together. 

The  sulphate  of  lead  here  is  the  by-product  in  making  red  mordant  No.  8,  and  is 
drained  to  a  thick  paste. 

No.  72.  Orange.  —  Make  a  standard  liquor  by  dissolving  24  lbs.  white  acetate  of 
lead  in  6  gallons  water,  and  stirring  12  lbs.  litharge  in  it  till  perfectly  white,  ^en  let 
settle,  and  use  the  clear. 

For  the  orange  colour  take  2  gallons  of  this  standard  liquor,  instead  of  the  gsdlons 
of  water  in  the  above  yellow  colour. 

Follow  the  same  routine  in  dipping,  &c.,  as  for  blue  and  white.  After  wincing 
in  sulphuric  acid  sours,  wash  well,  and  wince  10  minutes  in  bichromate  of  potash 
solution,  2  oz.  per  gallon  at  100^  F.  Wash  well,  and  wince  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  at 
i^  T.,  containing  1  oz.  oxalic  acid  per  gallon,  till  the  yeilow  is  quite  bright.  The 
small  quantity  of  chromic  acid  set  free  oxidises  and  destroys  the  indigo  that  may  be 
attached  to  the  yellow  colour.     After  this  souring,  wash  and  dry. 

If  orange  was  printed  instead  of  yellow,  treat  as  for  jellow ;  and  after  the  murio- 
oxalic  sour,  wash,  and  raise  orange  in  the  following: — 10  lbs.  bichromate  of 
potash,  300  gallons  water,  and  sufBcient  slaked  lime  to  make  slightly  milky ;  heat 
to  180^  F.,  and  wince  ihe  pieces  in  till  the  orange  is  fiill  and  bright;  then  take  out 
and  wash  well,  and  dry. 

Other  varieties  of  blue  dyeing  are :  -- 

c.  Two  blues. 

D.  Two  blues  and  white. 

B.  Two  blues,  white,  and  yellow  or  orange. 

r.  Dark  blue  and  green. 

o.  Two  blues  and  yellow. 

For  c  and  e  a  pale  shade  of  blue  is  first  given  the  cloth.  The  light  blue  vat  is 
thus  composed :  — 

(No.  3.)  Light  Blue  Vat  1000  gallons  water,  40  lbs.  indigo,  70  lbs.  copperas,  80  lbs. 
lime.  For  c.  Dip  light  blue  by  three  immersions,  drawing  well  between  ;  unhook, 
wince  in  water,  then  in  sulphuric  sours  at  2^  T. ;  wash,  squeeze,  and  dry ;  then  print 
on  a  reserve  paste,  and  proceed  as  for  dark  blue  and  white ;  when  finished,  the  pale 
blue  having  been  protected  by  the  reserve,  has  remained  unaltered,  all  the  rest  being 
dark  blue. 

For  F.  Instead  of  reserve  paste,  print  on  yellow  No.  71,  and  dip  dark-blue,  sour 
and  raise  the  yellow  with  bichromate  of  potash,  omit  the  souring  after  chroming,  and 
wash  and  dry.     The  yellow  falling  on  the'  pale  blue,  makes  a  green. 

For  D.  On  white  cloth  print  an  object  in  muriate  of  manganese,  thickened  with 
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dark  Britisli  gam,  raise  this  as  described  under  the  head  Bnmzes,  dry  and  block  in 
a  reserve  paste  No.  65,  then  lime  and  dip  in  the  dark  blue  yat,  letting  stay  in  half  an 
hour,  remove,  oxidise  in  the  air,  wash  and  sour  with  dilute  muriatic  acid  to  which 
some  muriate  of  tin  liquor  has  been  added,  wash  and  dry ;  where  the  peroxide  of 
manganese  had  been  is  now  dark  blue,  the  ground  pale  blue  with  white  objecL 

For  B.  Print  as  d,  with  yellow  or  orange  in  addition,  and  after  the  sulphuric 
sours,  raise  yellow  or  orange  as  before. 

Dip  light  blue ;  print  reserve  paste  and  yellow ;  dip  dark  blue ;  wince ;  sour  in 
sulphuric  sours  at  6^  T. ;  wince  in  water;  chrome  at  140^  F.  10  minutes  at  2oz. 
bichromate  per  gallon ;  'wince,  wash,  and  sour  in  the  following :  —  7  lbs.  oxalic  aeid, 
3  lbs.  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  dilute  with  water  to  standard  8^  T. ;  wince  till  the 
yellow  is  bright ;  then  wash  and  dry. 

A  style  formerly  very  much  in  vogue,  but  now  scarcely  ever  used,  is  the  neutral  or 
LazuUte  style.  It  consists  in  combining  mordants  with  reserves,  and  dipping  blue; 
the  colours  throw  off  the  blue,  and  are  subsequently  dyed  with  madder. 

Neutrals  are  of  two  sorts.  — 

1.  Where  reds  and  chocolate,  or  black,  with  resist  white  are  printed,  and  dipped 
light  blue,  the  resist  white  being  only  required  to  resist  the  blue. 

2.  Where  the  white  is  required  to  cut  through  the  block,  reds  or  chocolate  in  addition 
to  the  blue. 

The  following  are  examples  of  lazulite  colours  for  the  first  variety. 

No.  73.  Black  {Machine). — 4  quarts  logwood  liquor  at  12°  T.,  l'  quart  gall  liqnor 
at  9°  T.,  1  quart  red  liquor  at  20°  T.,  1  quart  iron  liquor  at  24^  T.,  1  quart  acetic  acid, 
thicken  with  3  lbs.  flour,  and  8  oz.  starch :  when  boiled,  add  1  pint  GallipoU  oil, 
and  1  pint  turpentine. 

No.  74.  Chocolate  {Machine),  —  5  quarts  red  liquor  at  12°  T.,  1  quart  iron 
liquor  at  24°  T.,  1^  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper,  24  oz.  measure  of  nitrate  of  copper  at 
100°  T.,  thicken  with  2^  lbs.  flour,  and  \  lb.  dark  British  gum. 

No.  75.  Chocolate  {Block).  —  5  quarts  red  liquor  12°  T.,  1  quart  iron  liquor  24^  T., 
2^  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper,  36  oz.  measure  nitrate  of  copper  at  100°  T.,  9  lbs.  pipe 
clay  beat  up  well,  and  add  3  quarts  of  gum  Senegal  solution  at  5  lbs.  per.  gallon. 

No.  76.  bark  resist  Red  {Block).  —2  quarts  red  liquor  22°  T.,  5|  oz.  white  ace- 
tate of  lead,  4^  oz.  sulphate  of  copper,  dissolve,  and  beat  up  in  it  6f  lbs.  pipe  clay. 
Thicken  separately  2  quarts  red  liquor  at  12°  T.,  with  12  oz.  flour,  and  add  when 
boiling  hot  8  oz.  of  soft  soap  melted ;  mix  well,  add  the  pipe  clay  mixture  to  this,  and 
then  2  quarts  red  liquor  at  2°  T.,  thickened  by  dissolving  gum  Senegal  in  it  Stir  the 
whole  well  together. 

No.  77.  Dark  resist  Red  {Machine). —  20  quarts  nitrate  of  zinc  at  36  B.,  10  quarts 
water  coloured  with  a  little  peachwood,  12jr  lbs.  alum,  10  lbs.  acetate  of  lead;  dis- 
solve all  together  with  heat,  stir  till  cool,  thicken  all  together  with  8  lbs.  flour,  and 
1^  lbs.  dark  British  gum. 

No.  78.  Any  shade  of  pale  red  is  made  for  block  T>y  substituting  the  red  liqnor  in 
colour  No.  76  by  the  mordant  No.  8.  reduced  with  water,  according  to  the  shade  wanted. 

No.  79.  Any  shade  of  pale  red  for  machine  is  made  by  reducing  the  quantities  of 
alum  and  acetate  of  lead  in  colour  No.  77. 

The  white  reserve  for  this  variety  of  neutrals  is  either  of  the  mild  pastes. 

No.  80.  Resist  Brown. — 2  gallons  water,  24  lbs  catechu,  6  lbs.  sal  ammoniac,  I 
gallon  acetic  acid;  boil  15  minutes,  and  add  7^  gallons  gum  solution,  5  quarts  nitrate 
ofcopperat  100°T. 

Process. — The  colours  after  printing  are  aged  3  days,  then  dipped  light  Une  in 
the  following  blue  vat. 

(No.  4.)  Neutral  vat — 1000  gallons  water,  120  lbs.  indigo,  135  lbs.  copperas,  150 
lbs.  lime  ;  rake  up  for  two  days,  and  let  settle. 

A  frame  with  rollers  top  and  bottom  is  lowered  into  this,  and  the  pieces  are  run 
through;  after  leaving  the  vat,  they  are  made  to  travel  over  rollers  in  die  air  for  a 
sufficient  distance  to  turn  them  blue;  then  into  a  pit  of  water,  from  that  into  a  beck 
with  cowdung  and  water,  at  160°  F.,  where  they  run  15  minutes,  then  washed  and 
dyed  madder  or  garancin,  &c  &c. 

In  the  second  variety  of  neutrals,  the  white  is  required  to  resist  both  mordants  and 
blue,  and  is  made  thus :  — 

No.  81.  Neutral  White  for  Blocks.  —  7  quarts  lime  juice  at  30°  T.,  1  quart  water, 
4^  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper,  24  lbs.  pipe  clay,  3^  quarts  lime  juice  at  30°  T.,  previously 
thickened  with  gum  Senegal 

No.  82.  Neutral  Whitefor  Machine, — 1  gallon  lime  juice  at  42°  T.,  2  lbs.  sulphate  of 
copper,  32  oz.  measure  nitrate  of  copper  at  100°  T.,  thickened  with  1^  lbs.  starch. 

The  black  is  the  ordinary  madder  or  garancin  black,  Nos.  4  and  5  process. 

The  neutral  white  is  first  printed  either  by  block  or  machine ;  if  the  latter,  it  cannot 
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be  in  a  pattern  which  should  register  accurately  with  the  suhsequent  colours,  as  it 
must  be  dried  perfectly  before  the  other  colours  are  printed,  to  ayoid  obtaining  irregular 
shapes ;  the  aboTe  reserve  colours  are  then  printed  over  the  neutral  white.  Mild  paste 
Nos.  71, 72  may  also  be  printed  along  with  the  other  colours,  to  reserve  a  white  under 
the  blue  only.    The  subMquent  process  is  the  same  as  for  the  first  variety. 

After  dyemg  madder  and  garancin,  and  clearing  with  soap,  &c.,  steam  or  spirit  colours 
are  generally  blocked  in.  Parts  of  the  yellow  being  made  to  fall  over  the  blue  form  green. 

Sixth  Style:  China  Bivea. 

China  hives,  so  calijed  firom  the  shade  of  blue  resembling  that  on  porcelain.  In  this  style 
indigo  is  printed  on,  and  made  to  penetrate  and  fix  in  the  cloth  by  the  subsequent  process. 

The  colour  is  made  thus  :  — 

Na  83.  Standard  China  Blue, —  In  an  indigo  mill  are  put  45  lbs.  indigo,  9  gallons 
iron  liquor  at  24^  T.,  and  18  lbs.  copperas,  the  whole  ground  till  quite  fine ;  then  add 
7^  gallons  gum  Senegal  solution  at  6  lbs.  per  gallon ;  grind  an  hour  longer,  take  out 
and  wash  the  mill  with  6  quarts  hot  water,  and  add  to  the  above. 

No.  84.  China  blue  gunu  —  Gum  Senegal  solution  at  3  lbs.  per  gallon,  containing 
4  oz.  copperas  per  gallon. 

Colours  are  made  by  reducing  the  standard  blue  with  the  gum,  according  to  the 
pattern  and  strength  required.    For  instance,  for  two  blues  of  medium  shades:  — 

No.  85.  Strong  Blue. — 1  volume  standard,  2  volumes  gum. 

Na  86.  Pale  Blue, — 1  volume  standard,  10  volumes  gum. 

After  printing,  age  one  night,  and  raise  as  follows  :  —  Two  vats  similar  to  indigo 
vats  are  set  No.  1.  1000  g^lons  water,  500  lbs.  slaked  and  dry  lime.  —  No.  2.  il- 
lation of  copperas  at  5^  T.  In  each  vat  is  lowered  a  frame,  which  is  provided  with 
rollers  at  top  and  bottom,  and  in  addition,  has  a  pair  of  bushes  at  each  side  of  the 
frame,  just  above  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  in  which  are  put  beams,  on  which  the 
pieces  are  wound  alternately;  t^e  bearings  of  the  beams  being  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  liquor,  allows  the  roll  of  pieces  to  be  always  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
liquor.  The  course  of  proceeding  is  this: — A  beam  containing  two  or  three  pieces 
stitched  end  to  end  is  placed  on  a  small  fhime  at  one  side  of  vat  No.  1,  and  by  means 
of  a  cord  previously  threaded  through  the  rollers  in  the  vat,  the  pieces  are  slowly 
wound  through  the  vat  and  on  to  a  beam  placed  in  the  bearings  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  vat,  by  means  of  a  winch  handle  fitted  on  this  beam ;  when  the  pieces  have 
thus  passed  through  vat  No.  1,  which  is  kept  in  a  milky  state  all  the  time,  the  beam 
is  lifted  out  and  transferred  to  one  of  the  pair  of  bearings  in  vat  No.  2 ;  the  pieces 
are  wound  through  this  vat  in  the  same  manner;  after  this  vat,  they  are  removed  to 
No.  1  vat,  and  worked  through ;  this  alternate  liming  and  copperasine  is  continued 
till  the  pieces  have  been  4  times  through  each  vat;  then  detach  and  wmce  in  water ; 
then  put  into  sulphuric  sours  at  10^  T.,  immersing  completely  in  the  liquor  till  the 
whites  appear  qnite  clear ;  then  wash  well,  soap  in  a  beck  at  120^  F.  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  a  j-  lb.  soap  per  piece;  wash  again  and  sour  in  sulphuric  sours  at  I^  T.  at 
I  lOO  F. ;  wash  well  and  dry. 

The  various  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  dipping  of  China  blues  are  not  difficult 
of  explanation  with  the  lights  of  modem  chemistry.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
indigo  and  sulphate  of  iron  alternately  applied  to  the  cloth ;  by  dipping  it  into  the 
lime,  the  blue  is  deoxidised,  because  a  film  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed,  and 
protoxide  of  iron  comes  forth  to  seize  the  oxygen  of  the  indigo,  to  make  it  yellow- 
green,  and  soluble  at  the  same  time  in  lime-water.  Then,  it  penetrates  into  the  heart 
of  the  fibres,  and,  on  exposure  to  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  so  as  to  become  insoluble 
and  fixed  within  their  pores.  On  dipping  the  calico  into  the  second  vat  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  a  layer  of  oxide  is  formed  upon  its  whole  surface,  which  oxide  exercises  an 
action  only  upon  those  parts  that  are  covered  with  indigo,  and  deoxidises  a  portion  of 
it;  thus  rendering  a  second  dose  soluble  by  the  intervention  of  the  second  dip  in  the 
lime  bath.  Hence  we  see  that  while  these  alternate  transitions  go  on,  the  same  series 
of  deoxidisement,  solution,  and  re-oxidisement  recurs :  causing  a  progressively  in- 
creasing fixation  of  indigo  within  the  fibres  of  the  cotton. 

Other  indigo  styles  are  dipped  greens,  blue  with  white  discharge. 

Dipped  Crreene. — There  are  4  vats  similar  to  indigo  vats  in  a  row,  set  with :  — 

First:  (No.  5.)  Light  blue  Vat/or  Greens. — 1000  gallons  water,  25  lbs.  indigo,  45  lbs. 
copperas,  65  lbs.  lime,  dry  slaked,  17  lbs.  caustic  soda,  24*^  T. ;  raked  up  2  days, 
and  settled  clear. 

Second:  (No.  6.)  Yellow  Vat  for  Greens. — 1000  gallons  water,  250  lbs.  brown  acetate 
of  lead,  130  lbs.  dry  slaked  lime;  rake  up  till  dissolved,  and  let  settle  clear. 

Third:  (No.  7.)  Filled  with  water  only. 

Fourth :  (No.  8.)  Set  with  bichromate  of  potash  at  4°  T. 

Each   of  these  vats  is  mounted  with  a  frame  with  rollers  top  and  bottom ;  the 
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pieces  to  Tm  dipped  are  stretched  end  to  end,  and  a  length  of  cord  being  threaded 
through  all  the  yats  and  fastened  to  a  drawing  roller  at  the  end  of  the  foarth,  the  pieces 
are  drawn  slowly  through  between  the  first  and  second;  the  cloth  is  made  to  travel 
S'jveral  yards  so  as  to  ensure  oxidation  of  the  indigo  before  going  into  the  lead  vat ; 
af^er  leaving  the  fourth,  they  are  detached,  winced,  and  washed  well. 

For  dipped  greens,  either  white  cloth  is  printed  in  patterns,  as  spots,  &c.  with  mild 
paste,  Koa.  69,  70 ;  or  a  pattern  previously  printed  in  madder  colours  and  dyed,  &c. 
ucovered  up  with  mild  paste  by  block ;  the  cloth  being  now  dipped  green,  the  pattern 
or  spots  are  reserved  or  untouched  by  the  green :  a  very  good  effect  is  produced  by 
dipping  the  Burgundy  and  acid  No.  4,  green,  when  the  Burgundy  part  comes  out 
a  beautiful  chocolate,  and  the  white  part  green. 

Acid  Discharge  on  Blue, —  A  blue  and  white  style,  but  which  permits  the  most  deli- 
cate pattern  to  be  printed,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  ordinary  blue  and  white 
style.  The  cloth  is  first  dipped  a  medium  shade  of  blue,  washed  and  dried,  then 
padded  in  bichromate  of  potash  at  6^  T.,  and  carefully  dried  in  the  shade,  without 
artificial  heat,  and  printed  in  the  following  colour: — ' 

No.  87.  White  Discharge  for  Blues.  —  I  gallon  water,  thicken  with  2  lbs.  flour, 
and  2  lbs.  dark  British  gum ;  when  partly  cooled,  add  2  lbs.  oxalic  acid,  and  when 
quite  cold,  7^  oz.  measure  sulphuric  acid.  A  few  seconds  after  the  colour  is  printed 
on  the  padded  cloth  the  blue  is  discharged,  and  a  dirty  white  left  in  the  printed 
parts;  after  printing,  the  pieces  are  dried  so  as  to  leave  them  slightly  damp,  and  im- 
mediately winced  in  chalk  and  water,  then  winced  in  sulphuric  sours  at  29  T.,  wineed 
and  well  washed;  the  printed  pattern  is  now  a  pure  white,  and  if  care  has  been 
taken  not  to  dry  the  bichromate  too  hard,  and  not  expose  it  to  sunlight,  the  blue  is 
bright  and  good. 

This  ingenious  process  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  John  Mercer.  At  the  moment  tbe 
block  applies  the  preceding  discharge  to  the  bichromate  dye,  there  is  a  sudden  de- 
coloration, and  a  production  of  a  peculiar  odour. 

The  pieces  padded  with  the  bichromate  must  be  dried  at  a  moderate  teraperatore, 
and  in  the  shade.  Whenever  watery  solutions  of  chromate  of  potash  and  tartaric  acid 
are  mixed  an  effervescence  takes  place,  during  which  the  mixture  possesses  the  power 
of  destroying  vegetable  colours.    This  property  lasts  no  longer  than  the  effervescence. 

Seventh  Style :  Discharge  on  Turkey  Red  Ground. 

No.  8S.  White  Discharge  {Machine^ — 8  lbs.  light  British  gum,  1  gallon  tartaric  acid 
liquor  62°  T.,  1  gallon  acetic  acid  6*=*  T. 

No.  89.   White  Discharge  (Block). — The  above  colour  a  little  thinner. 

No.  90.  Black  for  Turkey  Red.—  7  gallons  logwood  liquor  at  8°  T.,  1  gallon  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  10  lbs  starch;  boil  and  add  2  lbs.  10  oz.  copperas;  boil  again  and 
cool,  then  add  3^  pints  pernitrate  of  iron  at  80^  T.,  and  I  gallon  of  blue  paste. 

No.  91.  Blue  Paste. — (a)  6  lbs.  copperas,  2  quarts  water;  dissolve.  (6)  4  lbs.  pms- 
siate  of  potash,  1  gallon  of  water;  dissolve.  Mix  a  and  b  together,  and  add  1  quart 
standard  red  liquor  No.  8,  I  quart  nitric  acid  60°  T. 

No.  92.  Yellow  Discharge  (Block). — 1  gallon  lime  juice  at  SO""  T.,  4  lbs.  tartaric  acid, 
4  lbs.  nitrate  of  lead;  dissolve,  thicken  with  6  lbs.  pipeclay,  and  3  lbs.  gum  SenegaL 

No.  93.  Yellow  Discharge  (ibfoc/ii/tg).— Thicken  the  above  with  1^  Iba.  starch,  instead 
of  the  pipeclay  and  gam. 

No.  94.  Yellow  Discharge  (Machine). — I  gallon  lime  juice  at  40^  T.,  4^  lbs.  tartaric 
acid,  5  lbs.  white  acetate  of  lead,  1^  lbs.  starch;  boil  and  cool,  then  add  lib.  14  os. 
nitric  acid,  at  60°.  • 

No  .95.  Blue  Discharge  (Machine). — (a)  I  lb.  Prussian  blue,  1  lb.  oxalic  acid,  1  quart 
hot  water;  grind  well  together,  and  leaye  to  react  on  each  other  24  hours;  then  (&) 
3  quarts  of  water,  1^  lbs.  starch ;  boil,  and  add  2  lbs.  tartaric  acid,  and  mix  a  and  6 
together. 

No.  96.  Green  Discharge  (Machine). — 1^  gallons  No.  95  blue,  1  gallon  No.  94  yellow. 
Process  * —  Print  in  any  of  the  above  colours,  and  as  soon  as  dry  fVom  the  machine, 
put  through  the  decoloqring  vat 

(  No.  9.)  Decolouring  Vat — 1000  gallons  water,  1000  lbs.  chloride  of  lime ;  rake  well 
np,  till  quite  smooth  and  free  from  lumps,  then  immerse  a  frame  with  rollers  top  and 
bottom,  as  in  dipping  greens,  &c. ;  keep  the  vat  stirred  up  so  as  to  be  milky,  and  nm 
the  pieces  through  at  the  rate  of  1  piece  of  28  yards  in  3  minutes ;  on  leaving  tbe 
squeezing  rollers,  conduct  into  water  and  rince,  then  wince  10  minutes  in  bichromate 
of  potash  at  4°  T. ;  wash  and  wince  in  very  dilute  muriatic  acid ;  wash  well  and  dry. 

In  this  style,  such  is  the  permanence  of  the  Turkey  red  dye,  that  it  is  not  much 
altered  by  passing  through  chloride  of  lime,  whilst  in  the  parts  printed  in  the  discharge 
colours,  an  instantaneous  disengagement  of  chlorine  takes  place,  which  decolourises 
the  dyed  ground,  and  where  a  mineral  colour  or  mordant  formed  part  of  the  dis- 
charge, it  is  left  in  phce  of  the  red  dye.     This  style  was  invented  in  1811  by  M.  D. 
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Keecblin,  and  patented  io  England  by  Mr.  James  Thompson,  of  Primrose,  who  printed 
immense  quantities  of  it 

The  Bandanna  printing,  being  a  business  of  itself,  is  more  fitly  described  in  another 
place.    (See  Bani>anna.) 

Eighth  Style:  Steam  Colours, 

The  printing  of  steam  colours  may  be  considered  as  a  mode  of  dyeing  at  one  oper- 
ation, for  in  most  cases  one  or  more  mordants  are  mixed  with  dye-wood  decoctions, 
and  printed  on  the  cloth,  the  subsequent  steaming  causing  the  mordant  to  combine  with 
the  colouring  matter,  and  both  with  the  cloth.  Steam  colours  in  some  cases  are  made  so 
as  to  produce  a  ihir  colour  when  printed  on  ordinary  white  calico;  but  much  superior 
colours  are  produced  by  mordantmg  the  cloth  first,  so  as  to  fix  peroxide  of  tin  m  the 
fibre ;  and  as  this  is  Uie  almost  uniyersal  rulci  it  is  this  sort  of  steam  printing  alone 
that  will  be  described.  Woollen  fabrics,  indeed,  require  a  good  preparation  by  tin, 
&c.,  before  lively  and  substantial  colours  can  be  fixed  on  them  by  steam. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparing  calicoes  for  steam  colours: — 

Pad  the  pieces  stitched  together,  in  a  padding  machine  with  wooden  bowls,  through 
a  solution  of  stannate  of  soda  at  10°  T.  twice  orer,  letting  them  lie  wet  an  hour  &- 
tween ;  immediately  after  padding  the  second  time,  run  through  a  cistern  with  rollers, 
containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  1^°  to  3°  T.,  thence  into  a  pit  of  water,  wince 
well,  and  run  through  a  washing  machine.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  James 
Chadwick,  that  if  the  cloth,  with  oxide  of  tin  newly  precipitated  on  it,  is  subjected 
to  any  severe  washing,  it  loses  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxide,  so  that  no  more  washing 
most  be  given  at  this  stage  than  will  remove  the  free  sulphuric  acid.  It  appears  that 
the  cloth,  once  dried  with  the  oxide  in  it,  does  not  part  with  the  oxide  again  by  severe 
washing.  After  washing,  the  pieces  are  unstitched,  and  put  in  the  hydro- extractor, 
then  dried  gently  over  the  steam  cylinders,  and  are  then  ready  for  printing. 

The  following  list  of  steam  colours  comprises  the  usual  variety  of  shades  printed  on 
calico:  — 

Na  97.  Steam  Black  (Machine),--!  gallon  logwood  liquor  at  13°  T.,  I  quart  gail 
liquor  at  9°  T.,  I  quart  mordant,  2  lbs.  flour,  6  ox.  starch ;  boil  10  minutes,  and  add 
^  pint  nitrate  of  iron. 

Steam  Black  Mordant — 1  quart  acetic  acid,  l^  quart  acetate  of  copper  at  8°  T., 
1^  quart  iron  liquor  at  249  T.,  1  quart  red  liquor  at  20°  T. 

No.  98.  Chocolate  (Machine), — 3  gallons  logwood  liquor  at  12°  T.,  2  gallons  Sapan 
liquor  at  12°  T.,  1  gallon  nitrate  of  alumina,  ^  gallon  bark  liquor  at  12°  T.,  4  gallons 
water,  17  lbs.  starch;  boil,  and  add  8  oz.  chlorate  of  potash,  2^ lbs.  red  pmssiate. 

No.  99.  Dark  Blue  (Machine). — 7  gallons  water,  14  lbs.  starch,  2}  lbs.  sal  ammo- 
niac; boil,  and  add  whilst  hot  12  lbs.  yellow  pmssiate  of  potash  in  powder,  6  lbs.  red 
prussiate  of  potash,  6  lbs.  tartaric  acid,  and  when  nearly  cold,  1  lb.  sulphuric  acid 
(specific  gravity  1*85),  1  lb,  oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  2  quarts  hot  water,  and  6  gallons 
prussiate  of  tin  pulp. 

No.  100.— DarA  Blue.^S  quarts  water,  4  lbs.  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  8  lbs  pale 
British  gum ;  boil,  and  add  1  lb.  bisulphate  of  potash,  2  lbs.  muriate  of  ammonia,  8  ox. 
alum,  4  oz.  oxalic  acid,  4  oz.  sulphuric  acid  at  170°  T.,  4  quarts  tin  pulp  No.  103. 

No.  101.  Cinnamon. — I  quart  cochineal  liquor  at  8"^  T.,  1  quart  logwood  liquor  at 
8°  T.,  1  quart  berry  liquor  at  IO°T.,  6  oz.  ahim,  4  oz.  cream  of  tartar,  8  oz.  starch ; 
boil,  and  whilst  warm  add  3  oz.  muriate*of-tiu  crystals. 

No.  102.  Orange, — 12  lbs.  annatto,  1  gallon  caustic  soda  at  70°  T.,  5  gallons  water; 
boil  20  minutes,  strain,  and  add  3  quarts  red  mordant  No.  146,  6  lbs.  alum ;  heat  till 
clear,  and  add  4  gallons  thick  gimi-substitute  water. 

Na  103.  Till  Fulp, — To  protochloride  of  tin  solution  add  as  much  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash  in  solution  as  will  precipitate  all  ^e  tin  as  ferroprussiate ;  this  is  washed  by 
decantation,  and  filtered  to  a  stiff  paste. 

No.  104.  Light  Blue  for  Machine,  —  I  gallon  dark  blue  No.  99,  3  gallons  4-lb. 
gam-substitute  water.. 

No.  105.  Green  (Machine), — 7  gallons  Persian-berry  liquor  at  12°  T.,  15  lbs.  yellow 
pmssiate  of  potash,  8  lbs.  alum,  28  lbs.  gum-substitute ;  boil,  and  add  2  lbs.  mnriate- 
of-tin  crystals,  2  lbs.  oxalic  acid. 

No.  106.  Fink  (Machine),'— 4  gallons  cochineal  liquor  at  6°  T.,  2  lbs.  alum,  2  lbs. 
bi-tartrate  of  potash,  8  oz.  oxalic  acid,  4  gallons  thick  gum-Senegal  water. 

No.  107.  Purple  (Machine). — 2  gallons  logwood  liquor  at  12°  T.,  12  oz.  alum,  8  oz. 
red  prussiate  of  potash,  4  oz.  oxalic  acid,  8  gallons  gum-substitute  water.  If  for  block, 
add  12  gallons  gum  water  instead  of  8  gallons. 

No.  108.  Dark  Red  (Machine). — 8  quarts  Sapan  liquor  at  12°  T.,  2  quarts  bark 
liquor  at  8°  T.,  2  quarts  nitrate  of  alumina  No.  109,  6^  lbs.  starch,  1  lb.  gum-substi- 
tute, 4  quarts  water,  4  oz.  chlorate  of  potash,  12  oz.  alum. 
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No.  109.  Nitrate  of  Alumina, — 8  gallons  boiling  water,  24  lbs.  nitrate-of-Uad  crys- 
tals, 24  lbs.  alum,  5  lbs.  carbonate -of-soda  crystals;  let  settle,  and  use  the  clear. 

No.  110.  Blue  Standard, — 1  gallon  water,  12  oz.  alum,  4^  ox.  oxalic  acid,  1}  lbs. 
yellow  pnissiate  of  potash,  1  gallon  gum -substitute  water. 

No.  111.  Lavender  Liquor,  —  2  gallons  red  liquor  at  18°  T.,  6  lbs.  groond  logwood; 
let  steep  for  48  hours,  then  strain  off  the  liquor. 

No.  112.  Lavender, — 4  gallons  lavender  liquor  No.  Ill,  4  gallons  blue  standard 
No.  110,  from  24  to  48  gallons  gum  water,  according  to  shade  wanted. 

No.  113.  Drab.— 4  gallons  lavender  liquor,  4  gallons  blue  standard,  1  gallon  bark 
liquor  at  8°  T.,  from  40  to  70  gallons  gum  water,  according  to  shade  wanted. 

No.  114  iStone.— 4  gallons  Uvender  liquor  No.  111,6  gallons  blue  standard  No.  110, 
1  gallon  bark  liquor  at  12^  T.,  reduced  same  as  drab. 

No.  115.  Sage  Green  for  Blotch  Grounds — 2  gallons  yellow  No.  48,  2  gallons  bloe 
standard  No.  110,  from  28  to  56  gallons  gum  water,  according  to  shade  wanted. 

No.  116.   YeUow,^4  gallons  berry  liquor  at  12^  T.,  IJ  lb.  alum. 

No.  117.  Brown  Standard — 14  quarta  bark  liquor  at  12^  T.,  S(  quarts  Simian 
liquor  at  12^  T.,  1^  quarta  logwood  liquor  at  12^T.,  12  quarta  8-lb.  gum-substitute 
water,  3^  lbs.  alum.  2  oz.  chlorate  of  potash,  5  oz.  red  prussiate.  All  shades  of 
light  browns  are  made  from  this  by  reducing  with  gum-substitute  water,  according  to 
shade  wanted. 

No.  1 18.  Yellow, — i  gallons  bark  at  8<>  T.,  2  quarta  red  liquor  at  18<'  T.,  S  quarts 
nitrate  of  alumina  No.  109,  12  oz.  tin  crystals,  5  lbs.  starch. 

No.  119.  Green  for  Block,— 2S  lbs.  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  6  gallons  hot  water ; 
in  a  separate  vessel  10  gallons  6-lb.  gum-Senegal  water,  8  gallons  water,  1  gaUon 
muriate  of  tin  at  120°  T.;  mix  the  prnssuite  solution  with  the  tin  and  gum  by  pouring 
one  into  the  other,  and  violently  agitating ;  when  quite  fine  and  free  from  flooculent 
matter,  add  12  gallons  berry  liquor  at  10°  T.,  then  add  12  lbs.  and  2(  lbs.  oxalic  acid 
dissolved  in  5  gallons  water,  then  3  quarta  acetic  acid,  and  2^  gills  extract  of  indigo. 

No.  120.  Brown  —  6  quarta  berry  liquor  at  20°  T.,  6  quarta  Brazil-wood  liquor  at 
6?  T.,  3  lbs.  alum,  3  quarts  lavender  liquor,  6  quarto  6-lb.  gum-Senegal  water,  24  os. 
nitrate  of  copper  at  100^  T. 

After  printing,  the  pieces  are  hung  for  some  hours  to  equalise  their  temperature, 
and  are  then  steamed. 

There  are  two  methods  of  steaming  now  commonly  employed  —  the  column  and 
the  chest  The  column  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  copper,  from  3  to  5  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  44  inches  long,  perforated  over  ita  whole  surface  with  holes  of  about  {^ 
of  an  inch,  placed  about  i  of  an  inch  asunder.  A  circular  plate,  about  9  inches 
diameter,  is  soldered  to  the  lower  end  of  the  column,  destined  to  prevent  the  coil  of 
cloth  from  sliding  down  off  the  cylinder.  The  lower  end  of  the  column  terminates 
in  a  pipe,  mounted  with  a  stopcock  for  regulating  the  admission  of  steam  from  the 
main  steam  boiler  of  the  factory.  In  some  cases,  the  pipe  fixed  to  the  lower  sor&ce 
of  the  disc  is  made  tapering,  and  fita  into  a  conical  socket,  in  a  strong  iron  or  copper 
box«  fixed  to  a  solid  pedestal ;  the  steam  pipe  enteru  into  one  side  of  that  box,  and  is 
provided,  of  course,  with  a  stopcock.  The  condensed  water  of  the  column  fidls  down 
into  that  chest,  and  may  be  let  off  by  a  descending  tube  and  a  stopcock.  In  other 
forms  of  the  column,  the  conical  junction  pipe  is  at  ita  top,  and  fita  there  into  aa 
inverted  socket  connected  with  a  steam  chest,  while  the  bottom  has  a  Tery  small 
tubular  outlet,  so  that  the  steam  may  be  exposed  to  a  certain  pressure  in  the  column 
when  it  is  encased  with  cloth. 

The  pieces  are  lapped  round  this  column,  but  not  in  immediate  contact  with  it ;  for 
the  copper  cylinder  is  first  enveloped  in  a  few  coils  of  blanket  stufi^  then  with  several 
coils  of  white  calico,  next  with  the  several  pieces  of  the  printed  goods,  stitched  end- 
wise, and  lastly,  with  an  outward  mantle  of  white  calico.  In  the  course  of  the  lapping 
and  unlapping  of  such  a  length  of  webs,  the  cylinder  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  frame,  in 
which  it  is  made  to  revolve.  In  the  act  of  steaming,  however,  it  is  fixed  upright,  by 
one  of  the  methods  above  described.  The  steaming  lasta  for  20  or  30  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  dyes;  those  which  contain  much  solution  of  tin  admit  of  less 
^teaming.  Whenever  the  steam  Is  shut  ofi;  the  goods  must  be  immediately  uncoiled, 
to  prevent  the  chance  of  any  aqueous  condensation.  The  unrolled  pieces  are  free 
from  damp,  and  require  only  to  be  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  air  to  appear 
perfectly  dry.  Were  water  condensed  during  the  process,  it  would  be  apt  to  nuike 
the  colours  run. 

The  other  method  of  steaming,  and  the  one  now  most  generally  employed,  is  that 
of  the  chest.  This  is  a  rectangular  iron  chamber,  with  penthouse  top;  ita  dimensioBS 
are  about  12  feet  in  length  by  6  feet  in  width,  by  9  feet  in  height  at  the  highest  part 
It  is  provided  with  closely-folding  doors  at  one  end,  with  a  cross  bar,  which  can  he 
fastened  with  wedges  or  screws.     There  is  a  perforated  false  bottom,  at  the  i 
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level  as  the  room  in  vhich  the  steam  chest  stands;  underneath  the  false  bottom  is  a 
perforated  pipe,  running  round  three  sides  of  the  chest ;  this  pipe  admits  the  steam, 
which  is  further  diffused  by  the  holes  in  the  false  bottom.  .On  the  false  bottom  is  laid 
a  pair  of  rails  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  chest ;  these  rails  are  continued  outside 
the  chest  into  the  room,  the  parts  next  the  chest  for  about  3  fe^  being  hinged  so  as  to 
be  moved  on  one  side  when  the  doors  are  opened  or  shut.  Upon  the  rails  moves  a 
rectangular  frame  of  wood,  which  just  fits  inside  the  chest,  and  stands  as  high  as  the 
commencement  of  the  slope  of  the  roo£  This  frame,  when  drawn  out  into  the  room, 
is  filled  with  pieces  in  the  following  manner: — Thej  are  first  wound  on  an  open  reel, 
one  by  one,  the  selvages  of  each  fold  being  kept  as  parallel  as  possible.  The  piece  is 
then  slid  off  the  end  of  the  reel,  pulled  flat,  and  a  needle  and  thread  passed  through 
all  the  selvages  of  one  side,  and  loops  made,  through  which  are  passed  wooden  rods, 
which  rest  on  the  sides  of  the  carriage.  The  pieces  being  thus  suspended  with  sel- 
vages downwards,  the  carriage,  being  filled  with  the  rods,  is  run  into  the  chest,  the 
doors  firmly  shut,  and  steam  turned  on,  the  steam  escaping  by  a  safety  valve.  They 
hang  thus  for  45  minutes,  are  taken  out,  unfolded,  and  loosely  folded  for  washing  off. 
They  are  next  stitched  end  to  end,  and  passed  through  a  cistern  with  water,  from  that 
into  a  cistern  containing  a  very  weak  solution  of  bichromate  potash ;  they  are  then 
put  in  a  washing  machine,  hydro-extracted,  starched,  and  dried. 

The  colours  that  are  fixed  by  steaming  may,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  be 
described  as  coloured  lakes  temporarily  held  in  solution  by  acids,  and  during  the 
steaming,  the  cloth  gradually  withdraws  these  lakes  from  solution,  the  acid  being 
either  dissipated  or  so  modified  as  to  be  incapable  of  holding  the  lakes  dissolved.  The 
state  of  the  steam  is  an  important  matter.  It  is  not  the  heat  alone  that  produces  the 
effect ',  for  it  may  easily  be  demonstrated  that  heating  cloth,  when  printed  and  dried, 
has  no  effect  whatever.  The  steam,  to  be  effective,  must  be  as  saturated  with  mois- 
ture as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  the  steaming  apparatus  should  never  be  near  the 
boiler:  it  is  no  disadvantage  for  the  steam  to  travel  a  considerable  distance  before 
being  applied.  In  some  print  works  the  steam  is  made  to  pass  through  water  in  a 
vessel  placed  below  the  steam  chest,  so  that  it  arrives  in  the  chest  perfectly  saturated 
with  water.  At  the  same  tiipe,  the  steam  must  not  be  of  so  low  tension  as  to  cause  a 
deposit  of  moisture  on  the  pieces,  which  would  be  very  injurious,  by  causing  the 
colours  to  run  or  mix.  Steam  blue  depends  for  its  fixation  on  the  decomposition  of 
ferrocyanic  acid  by  the  high  temperature  and  presence  of  vapour  water  into  white 
insoluble  ferrocyanide  of  iron  and  potassium,  which,  by  acquiring  oxygen  from  the 
air  or  during  the  washing-off,  becomes  Prussian  blue.  The  shade  of  it  is  much 
modified  by  the  oxide  of  tin  in  the  cloth  and  the  prussiate  of  tin  that  forms  part  of 
the  colour.  It  appears  that  tin  substitutes  iron,  forming  a  compound  ferrocyanide  of 
tin  and  iron,  or  a  ferro-stanno-cyanide  of  iron,  which  is  of  a  deep  violet-blue  colour. 
Greens  are  mixtures  of  yellow  lakes  with  the  Prussian  blue,  formed  by  decomposition. 
In  both  these  colours  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  disengaged 
daring  the  steaming ;  steam  being  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  going  to  form  hydrocyanic 
acid. 

Mottsseline  de  laines  are  treated  somewhat  in  the  same  manner,  the  preparation  of 
the  cloth  being  different,  and  the  colours  are  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fix 
equally  on  both  the  wool  and  the  cotton  of  the  fabric.  The  steaming  and  washing-off 
is  nearly  the  same  as  for  calicoes.     The  following  is  the  method  in  detail : — 

The  cloth  is  first  well  bleached  (see  Bleachino)  and  sulphured.  This  operation 
is  usually  performed  by  hanging  the  goods  in  a  close  stone  or  brick  chamber.  Trays 
of  sulphur  being  lighted,  the  door  is  closed  tight,  and  the  pieces  stay  in  the  sulphurous 
gas  for  several  hours,  and  are  then  removed  and  washed.  An  improvement  on  this 
method  was  patented  by  John  Thom,  and  is  here  shown. 

Thorn's  Sulphuring  Apparatus,  —  Fig,  392.  A  is  the  roof , made  of  sheet  lead,  4  lbs.  to 
the  foot.  B  is  a  lead  pipe,  of  one  inch  diameter,  taking  off  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid 
to  the  flue,  c  and  c  are  rolls  of  pieces,  ^oing  in  on  one  side  and  coming  off  at  the 
other.  D  and  d,  rollers  of  wood,  three  mches  in  diameter,  with  iron  centres  at  the 
ends.    B  and  e,  tiles,  as  in  malt  kilns,  to  let  the  gas  pass  up  through  to  the  cloth. 

Fig.  393  shows  the  chamber ;  it  is  six  feet  in  length  by  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  about 
&ve  feet  high.  There  are  two  windows,  which  are  placed  opposite  each  other,  f  is 
a  cast-iron  tray  for  burning  the  sulphur.  It  is  placed  on  a  flag,  inclining  towards  the 
chamber  at  about  one  inch  to  a  foot  It  is  furnished  with  a  slide,  on  which  to  put  the 
sulphur  to  be  pushed  in,  and  to  admit  what  air  may  be  wanted.  The  space  for  air 
may  be  from  halt  an  inch  to  an  inch  wide.     It  cq^ts  iSL  to  20/. 

Preparation, —  Pad  the  pieces,  previously  well  bleached  (see  BiiEAC^TNo),  in  a 
wooden  padding  machine  through  stannate  of  soda  at  10^  twice  over,  then  pass, 
through  a  cistern  with  rollers,  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  3°  T.,  wash  gently, 
and  partially  dry,  then  pad  through  sulphomuriate  of  tin  at  4°  T.  twice. 
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No.  121.  Sulphomuriate  of  Tin,  —  3  quarts  muriate  of  tin  at  120°  T.,  1  quart  sol- 
phuric  acid  at  170°  T.,  mixed  together  gradually,  and  4  quarts  muriatic  acid  added; 
reduce  to  4°  T. 

392 


^''^if^i 


Run  from  this  without  washing  into  a  large  cistern  with  rollers,  containing  dilottf 
chloride  of  lime  at  i°  T.,  then  wash,  put  in  the  hydro-extractor,  and  dry.  ^^ 
wanted  for  printing,  pad  through  gum- Senegal  water  at  8  oz  to  the  gallon,  and  <lrT' 
After  printing  they  are  hung  the  same  as  calicoes  to  equalise  the  temperature,  thea 
hung  in  the  steam  chest  in  the  same  manner  as  calicoes,  and  steamed  45  miaatei 
After  steaming,  they  are  unrolled  and  loosely  folded  for  washing- off,  which  is  done 
by  wincing  over  a  reel  in  a  pit  of  water  gently  for  1  of  an  hour,  then  transferred  tot 
washing  machine  or  large  automatic  wince  reel,  and  washed  till  no  more  coIoupw 
liquor  comes  away,  then  hydro-extracted,  and  dried  over  the  steam  cylinders.  AftfJ 
drying,  it  is  found  advantageous  -to  hang  the  pieces  in  a  cool  room,  with  coTcrta 
shutter  sides,  for  a  day  or  two,  so  that  they  may  imhibe  a  little  moisture,  swi  ^^^ 
colours  appear  richer.  The  wool  in  mousseline  de  laines  is  apt  to  be  partially  dc«3«- 
posed  during  steaming,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  liberated,  which  decompoM*  tbe 
metallic  salts,  such  as  nitrate  of  copper,  used  in  some  colours,  and  produces  s  vcrf 
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disagreeable  effect,  termed  sUvering,  To  avoid  this,  it  is  now  costomary  to  wind  on 
the  reel  for  steaming,  at  the  same  time  as  the  printed  piece,  a  grey  or  unbleached 
piece,  which  has  been  padded  in  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  dried.  By 
this  means  the  printed  piece  is  steamed  in  contact  with  the  prepared  piece,  and  any 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  that  may  be  disengaged  is  inunediately  absorbed  by  the  acetate 
of  lead. 

The  following  are  the  colours  used  in  mousseline-de-laine  printing: — 
Ko.  122.  Dark  Red, — 4  gallons  cochineal  liquor  at  10°  T..  7  lbs.  starch ;  boil,  and 
when  cooled  to  180°  F.,  add  \\  lb.  oxalic  acid,  and  when  this  is  dissolved,  1^  lb. 
muriate-of-tin  crystals* 

No.  123.  Chocolate. — 6  gallons  Sapan  liquor  at  12°  T.,  2  gallons  logwood  liquor  at 
12°  T.,  1  gallon  bark  liquor  at  12°  T.,  16  lbs.  starch ;  boil,  and  add  5}  lbs.  alum, 
12  oz,  chlorate  of  potash,  4^  lbs.  red  prussiate  of  potash. 

Na  124.  Yeilow.'-4  ffallons  berry  liquor  at  10°  T.,  5^  lbs.  starch,  1  lb.  pale  British 
gum  $  boil,  and  add  ij  lb.  muriate*  of-tin  crystals. 

No.  125.  Dark  or  Royal  Blue, — 6  gallons  water,  6^  lbs.  starch,  2^  lbs.  sal  ammo- 
niac ;  boil  well,  and  add  6  gallons  tin  pulp  No.  103;  mix  well  into  the  paste,  and  add 
16  lbs.  pounded  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  8  lbs.  red  prussiate,  24  lbs.  tartaric  acid, 
and  1^  lb.  oxalic  acid  previously  dissolved  in  4  pints  hot  water. 

No.  126.  PaU  Bluet  are  made  from  the  dark  blue  No.  125,  by  reducing  with  gum- 
substitute  water;  say  1  of  dark  blue  and  7  of  gum-water  for  pale  blue,  for  two  blues, 
and  1  of  dark-blue  and  14  of  gum  water  for  blotch  or  ground  blue. 

No.  127.  Green. — 4  gallons  berry  or  bark  liquor  at  12°  T.,  3  lbs.  alum,  6  lbs.  starch; 
boil,  and  add  6  lbs.  powdered  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  1  lb.  muriate-of-tin  crystals, 
lib.  oxalic  acid,  and  2 J  pints  extract  of  indigo. 

No.  128.  PaU-green. — 3  quarts  berry  liquor  at  6°T.,  1}  lb.  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,  9^  oz.  alum,  }  pint  acetic  acid,  16  quarts  4- lb.  gum-Senegal  water,  8  oz. 
weight  muriate-of-tin  liquor  at  12°  T.,  }  pint  extract  of  indigo. 

No.  129.  Dark  Broum. — 2}  quarts  Sapan  liquor  at  8°  T.,  1  pint  logwood  liquor  at 
12°  T.,  5  quaru  bark  liquor  at  10^  T.,  12  oz.  alum,  1  oz.  chlorate  of  potash,  6  lbs. 
gum  substitute ;  boil,  and  add  4  oz.  red  prussiate  of  potash,  2  oz.  oxalic  acid. 

No.  130.  Pale  Browns  are  made  from  the  dark-brown  No.  129,  by  reducing  with 
gum  water,  say  1  to  3  or  1  to  5. 

No.  131.  Pale  Red. —  1  lb.  fine-ground  cochineal,  1  lb.  liquor  ammonia,  specific 
gravity  0*88;  put  in  ajar  with  tight-fitting  cover,  which  may  be  luted  down;  keep  in 
a  warm  place  for  48  hours,  then  mix  with  2  gallons  boiling  water,  and  simmer  in  a 
mug  down  to  1  gallon,  then  .strain  off,  wash  the  cochineal  with  a  little  water,  and 
strain  again  ;  to  the  liquor  made  up  to  1  gallon  add  4  oz.  alum,  4  oz.  muriate-of-tin 
crystals,  4  oz.  oxalic  acid,  and  1  gallon  6-lb.  gum-Senegal  water. 

No.  132.  Scarlet. — 2  gallons  cochineal  liquor  at  12° T.,  4  lbs.  starch;  boil,  and  add 
4  oz.  oxalic  acid,  4  oz.  biooxalate  of  potash,  8  oz.  pink  salts  (double  permuriate  of 
tin  and  ammoniaS,  and  8  oz.  muriate-ofnin  crystals. 

No.  133.  Scarlet. — 3  gallons  standard  No.  136,  1  quart  berry  liquor  at  10°  T.,  4}  lbs. 
starch;  boil,  and  add  8  oz.  binoxalate  of  potash,  8  oz.  oxalic  acid,  1^  lb.  pink  salts, 
^  pint  oxymuriate  of  tin  at  120°  T. 

No.  134.  Standard. — 2  lbs.  fine-ground  cochineal,  6  quarts  water,  1  quart  red  liquor 
at  20°  T.,  4  oz.  nitric  acid,  2  oz.  oxalic  acid ;  boil  20  minutes,  and  strain  off. 

No.  135.  Medium  Blue. — 6  gallons  standard  blue  No.  136,  1|  quart  oxymuriate  of 
tin  at  120°  T.,  added  gradually,  and  beaten  fine,  then  2^  quarts  extract  of  indigo. 

No.  136.  Standard  Blue,— 10  lbs.  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  3  lbs.  alum,  2  lbs. 
oxalic  acid,  4  gallons  water,  4  gallons  6-lb.  gum  water. 

No.  137.  Medium  Green. — 8  quarts  berry  liquor  at  8°  T.,  3  lbs.  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash,  1^  lb.  alum,  7  quarts  6-lb.  gum  water,  1  quart  water,  1  quart  acetic  acid, 
14  oz.  weight  muriate-of-tiu  liquor,  1  pint  extract  of  indigo. 

Na  138.  Lilac. — 8  quarts  lavender  liquor  No.  1 1 1,  6  oz.  oxalic  acid,  2  oz.  measure 
extract  of  indigo. 

Na  139.  Lavender  Liquor. — 2  gallons  red  liquor,  10  lbs.  ground  logwood;  steep  12 
hours,  and  strain  off. 

No.  140.  Dove. — 6 quarts  blue  for  doves.  No.  141,  4  quarts  lavender  liquor  No.  Ill, 
8  quarts  6-lb.  gum-Senegal  water. 

No.  141.  Blue  for  Doves, — 5  quarts  water,  2  lbs.  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  2  lbs. 
alum,  5  quarts  64b.  gum  water,  1  pint  extract  of  indigo. 

No.  142.  Orange. — 3  gallons  berry  liquor  at  10°  T.,  9  lbs.  gum  Senegal,  3  pints  red 
mordant  No.  146,  12  oz.  muriate-of-tin  crystals;  boil  15  minutes. 

No.  143.  Drab  Standard. — 6  quarts  purple  liquor  No.  144,  1  quart  bark  liquor  at 
10°  T.,  }  pint  red  liquor  at  20°  T.,  ^  pint  extract  of  indigo. 

Drabs  are  made  from  this  by  reducing  with  gum  water,  about  1  to  3. 
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No.  144.  Purple  Liquor. — I  gallon  lavender  liquor  No.  Ill,  3  oz.  oxalic  acid. 

No.  145.  Silver-drab  Standard, — 3  quarts  gall  liquor  at  12°  T.,  2  quarts  standard 
blue  No.  136,  1  quart  lavender  liquor  No.  111. 

Colours  reduced  with  gum  water  from  this,  I  to  2  or  3. 

No.  146.  Red  Mordant — 1  gallon  water,  6  lbs.  alum,  3  lbs.  white  acetate  of  lead; 
stir  till  dissolved,  let  settle,  and  use  the  clear. 

No.  147.  Buff  Standard. — I  quart  cochineal  liquor  at  8°  T.,  3^  quarts  berry  liqoor 
at  10°  T.,  I  quart  red  mordant  No.  146,  20  oz.  oxalic  acid. 

Colours  reduced  fVom  this  with  gum  water. 

No.  148.  Olive. — 1  quart  lavender  liquor  No.  Ill,  2  quarts  berry  liquor  at  10°  T., 

2  quarts  8-lb.  gum-Senegal  water. 

In  mousseline-de'lainc  printing  success  depends  more  on  the  bleaching  Jind  prepar- 
ing of  the  cloth  than  in  any  other  style.  To  Mr.  John  Mercer  is  due  the  merit  of 
having  effected  an  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  woollen  fabrics,  the  importance 
of  which  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Before  his  discovery  of  the  power  of  prepared 
wool  to  absorb  chlorine,  mousseline  de  laines  could  only  be  effectively  printed  by  block, 
which  allows  a  Hrge  body  of  colour  to  be  laid  on,  and  the  fibre  supersaturated  with 
it  Machine  colours  were  meagre  and  dull.  But  mousseline  de  laines  prepared  with 
tin,  and  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  (as  in  the  process  given  above, 
where  the  acid  salt  of  tin  remaining  in  the  cloth  disengages  chlorine  from  the  chloride 
of  lime),  have  their  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  colour  considerably  enhanced. 
The  exact  part  the  chlorine  plays  is  not  well  known,  probably  a  compound  similar  to 
the  chloro-protein  of  Mulder  is  formed.  The  effect  produced  is  not  one,  as  might  be 
supposed,  of  oxidation;  but  apparently  a  merely  heightened  power  of  the  wool  to 
assimilate  colouring  matter.  Wool  subjected  to  chlorine  without  tin  is  much  improved 
in  its  capacity  for  colour,  but  nothing  like  the  same  when  prepared  with  tin  also.  The 
whole  of  the  chlorine  may  be  removed  from  the  cloth  by  passing  through  an  alkali, 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  give  the  stanoate-of-soda  padding  previously  to  the 
chlorinating.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  development  of  monsseline-de-laine 
printing  by  cylinder  to  the  present  perfection  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  this  chlo- 
rinating process.  It  ought  also  to  be  stated  that,  with  rare  liberality,  Mr.  Meroer 
gave  the  discovery  to  the  trade,  reserving  for  himself  no  right  whatever. 

Ninth  Style ;  Spirit  Colours.     -' 

Topical  colours  of  great  brilliancy,  but  possessed  of  very  little  solidity,  are  made 
somewhat  like  steam  colours,  but  with  much  larger  proportions  of  "  spirits^"  by  which 
term  is  meant  the  metallic  salts  and  acids,  which,  combining  with  the  dyestoff  decoc- 
tions, give  the  peculiar  tone  and  vivacity  to  these  colours.  These  colours,  from  the 
large  admixture  of  these  salts,  are  necessarily  very  acid,  and  cannot  be  steamed  with- 
out the  destruction  of  the  cloth.  They  are  merely  gently  dried  after  printing,  and 
hung  in  the  ageing  room  for  several  hours,  then  rinsed  in  water,  washed,  and  dried. 

The. following  are  examples  of  spirit  colours : — 

No.  149.  Black. — 1  gallon  logwood  liquor  at  8°  T.,  1  gallon  water,  10  oz.  copperas, 

3  lbs.  starch ;  boil,  and  add  \  pint  pemitrate  of  iron  at  80°  T. 

No.  1.50.  Pink. — 1  gallon  Sapan  liquor  at  8°  T.,  1  gallon  water,  2  lbs.  common  salt, 
1^  lb.  starch ;  boil,  cool,  and  add  1  pint  oxymuriate  of  tin  at  120°  T.,  3  oz.  measure 
nitrate  of  copper  at  80°  T. 

No.  151.  Blue. — 1  gallon  water,  1  lb.  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  6  oz.  alum,  1^  IK 
starch  ;  boil,  and  add  J  pint  nitrate  of  iron  at  80°  T.,  1^  gill  oxymuriate  of  tin  at 
120°  T. 

No.  152.  Brown. — 1  gallon  berry  liquor  at  8°T.,  2  lbs.  light  British  gum;  boil, 
and  add  1  lb.  muriate-of-tin  crystals,  2  quarts  spirit  pink  No.  150,  2  quarts  spirit  purple 
No.  153. 

No.  153.  Purple. — 1  gallon  logwood  liquor  at  8°  T.,  1  gallon  water,  10  oz.  copperas, 
2  lbs.  starch ;  boil,  and  add  1  pint  protomuriate  of  iron  at  80°  T.,  1  pint  oxymuriate 
of  tin  at  120°  T. 

No.  154.  Orange. — \\  gallon  berry  liquor  at  8"^  T.,  12  lbs.  light  British  gum ;  boil, 
and  add  6  lbs.  muriate-of-tin  crystals,  4  gallons  spirit  pink  No.  150. 

No.  155.  ChocokUe. — 2^  gallons  spirit  pink  No.  150,  1  gallon  spirit  blue  Na  151.  . 

No.  156.  /?«/.— 3  gallons  Sapan  liquor  at  4°  T.,  1  lb.  sal  ammoniac,  1  lb.  verdigris, 
4}  lbs.  s'nrch ;  boil,  cool,  and  add  5  lbs.  pink  salts,  1  lb.  oxalic  acid. 

No.  157.  Yellow.— I  gallon  berry  liquor  at  10° T.,  Jib.  alum,  1  lb.  starch;  boil, 
and  add  1  pint  muriate-of-tin  liquor  at  120°  T. 

No.  158.  Green.-~\  gallon  spirit  blue  No.*151,  1  gallon  spirit  yellow  No.  157. 

No.  159.  Spirit  Pink  for  blocking  Madder  Work. — 4^  gallons  Brazil-wood  liquor  at 
10°  T.,  9  lbs.  pink  salts,  3  lbs.  sal  ammoniac,  2  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper,  b\  oz.  oxalic 
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acid  dissoWed  in  1  pint  water,  4^  gallons  of  6-ib.  gam-Senegal  water,  1)  qoart  ozt- 
mnriate  of  tin  at  120^  T. 

Tenth  Style :  Bronzes. 

The  doth  is  padded  in  solution  of  snipbate  of  manganese,  the  strength  of  which  de- 
termines the  shade  of  brown  produced ;  for  a  medium  shade  of  brown,  suitable  for 
discharge  colours,  the  liquor  may  be  80°  T. 

After  padding  and  drying,  pad  the  pieces  through  caustic  soda  at  24®  T.,  and  again 
through  caustic  soda  at  12^  T.,  wince  well  in  water,  and  then  in  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  at  2*^  T.  till  perfectly  brown ;  wash  well  in  water,  and  dry. 

The  colours  for  printing  on  this  d^ed  ground  are  so  made  as  to  discharge  the 
brown  and  substitute  their  own  colour  m  place  of  it. 

No.  160.  Bltte  Discharge.— (a)  6  gallons  water,  3}  lbs.  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
10  lbs.  starch,  6  lbs.  light  British  gum  ;  boil,  and  add  12  lbs.  tartaric  acid,  6  lbs.  oxalic 
acid,  1  j-  quarts  pemitrate  of  iron  :  then  take  (6)  5  quarts  of  this  standard,  3  quarts 
muriate  of  tin  at  120®  T. 

No.  161.  Discharge  YeUowfor  Chroming. — (a)  1  gallon  water,  5  lbs.  nitrate  of  lead, 
4  lbs.  light  British  gum ;  boU,  and  add  4  lbs.  tartaric  acid ;  then  take  (5)  3  quarts  this 
standard,  1  quart  muriate  of  tin  at  120°  T. 

No.  162.  Discharge  Green — 2  quarts  yellow  standard  No.  161  (a),  1  quart  blue 
standard  No.  160  (a),  1  quart  muriate  of  tin  at  120®. 

No.  163.  Discftarge  Pink. —  (a)  2  gallons  Brazil-wood  liquor  at  12®  T.,  4  oz.  sul- 
phate of  copper,  4  oz.  sal  ammoniac,  4  lbs.  starch ;  boil,  and  add  8  oz.  measure  oxy- 
muriate  of  tin  at  120®  T.:  then  take  (6)  2  quarts  of  this  standard,  1  quart  muriate  of 
tin  at  120®  T. 

No.  164.  White  Discharge. — 2  gallons  water,  8lbs.  light  British  gum ;  boil,  and  add 
-8  lbs.  tartaric  acid,  and  1  gallon  muriate  of  tin  at  120®  T. 

J?/acA.— Spirit  black  No.  149. 

After  printing,  hang  for  a  few  hours,  and  wince  in  a  pit  with  water  freely  flowing 
into  it;  then  wince  in  chalky  water,  again  in  water,  then  wince  in  bichromate  of  potash 
at  4®  T.,  to  raise  the  green  and  yellow ;  wash  and  dry. 

The  dischar^ng  agent  in  these  colours  is  the  protomuriate  of  tin,  which,  by  its 
superior  attraction  for  oxygen,  robs  the  peroxide  of  manganese  of  a  portion.  The 
protoxide  of  manganese  formed  by  this  change  being  then  soluble  in  the  acid,  and 
subsequently  washed  away,  the  pigment  Prussian  blue  and  chromate  of  lead,  also  the 
Brazil  lake,  being  left  fixed  in  the  discharged  place. 

Eleventh  Style :  Pigment  Printing. 

In  this  style  the  ordinary  pi^ents,  such  as  used  in  oil  painting,  are  mechanically 
attached  to  the  cloth  by  a  species  of  cementing.  The  first  fixing  vehicle  used  was  a 
solution  of  caoutchouc  in  naphtha,  which  was  mixed  with  the  pigment  so  as  to  make 
colours  of  sufficient  viscosity  to  print  The  naphtha  was  then  driven  off  by  steaming, 
and  the  pigment  was  then  cemented  to  the  cloth  by  a  film  of  caoutchouc  This 
method  makes  very  fast  colours,  not  affected  by  soaping  and  moderate  friction ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  naphtha  volatilising  daring  the  printing  process,  rendered  the  use 
of  it  too  dangerous,  and  after  it  was  found  that  explosions  of  the  naphtha  vapour  fre- 
quently took  place,  calico  printers  turned  their  attention  to  some  other  fixing  vehicle. 
Animal  sabstances,  of  which  the  white  of  eggs  is  the  type,  and  which,  soluble  in 
water,  are  coagulated  by  heat,  are  now  usually  employed.  Of  these,  three  may  be 
particularised: — Albumen  of  eggs;  lactarine;  gluten. 

The  first  is  made  by  simply  drying  gently  the  white  of  eggs,  and  powdering. 

The  second  is  made  by  separating  the  solid  part  of  buttermilk,  purifying  it  fVom 
butter  and  free  acid,  and  drying  it 

The  third  is  the  residue  of  starch-making  from  wheat  flour  by  the  simple  washing 
process,  the  gluten  being  gently  dried. 

-  The  two  latter  thickeners  require  a  small  quantity  of  alkali  to  bring  them  in  solu- 
tion ;  they  then  resemble  albumen  in  their  power  of  coagulating  by  heat  There 
are  few  colours  of  this  style  printed,  chiefly  ultramarine  blue  and  carbon  drab. 

No.  165.  Ultramarine  Blue  with  Lactarine, — 1^  lbs.  lactarine,  3^  pints  water;  mix 
well,  and  add  2^  oz.  measure  liquid  ammonia  specific  gravity  '880,  5  oz.  measure 
caustic  soda  at  32®  T.;  then  having  beaten  up  3  lbs.  ultramarine  with  1^  pint  water, 
mix  with  the  lactarine  solution. 

No.  166.  Ultramarine  Blue  with  Albumen.  —  4  lbs. ultramarine,  3^  quarts  water; 
mix  well,  and  add  slowly  3  lbs.  albumen  in  powder;  let  it  stand  a  few  hours,  stirring 
occasionally ;  when  dissolved,  add  1  pint  gum-tragacanth  water  at  12  oz.  per  gallon. 

No.  167.  Ultramarine  Blue  with  Gluten. — 6  lbs.  .ultramarine,  5  quarts  water ;  mix, 
and  add  gradually  3^  lbs.  ground  gluten  ;  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes,  then  add  1  quart 
caustic  soda  at  16®T.;  mix  well,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  hours  before  using. 
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Other  shades  of  hlue  are  made  by  altering  the  quantity  of  nltramarme. 

No.  168.  DraL—S  lbs.  lampblack.  3  pints  acetic  acid  at  8^  T. ;  mix  well  together, 
and  add  a  solation  of  3  lbs.  albameu.  in  3  pints  water ;  then  add  3  pints  12-ox.  gum* 
tragacanth  water. 

After  printing  these  colours,  steam  half  an  hoar,  wince  in  water,  and  dry.  Gdoors 
fixed  in  this  manner  are  not  intended  to  resist  seyere  treatment 

Pencil  Blub. — Before  the  introduction  of  steam  blues  and  the  species  of  indigo  Uoes 
termed  fast  blues,  the  only  blue  that  could  be  introduced  into  dyed  prints  was  a  sola- 
tion  of  deoxidised  indigo  dissolved  in  caustic  alkali:  this  at  first  was  applied  by  the 
printer  with  a  small  flat  bit  of  wood  termed  a  pencil ;  he  dipped  this  in  the  blue  colour, 
and  instantly  applied  it  to  the  proper  parts  of  the  pattern,  thus  the  colour  arrived  at 
the  cloth  before  it  had  tune  to  oxidise  and  the  indigo  to  become  insoluble.  It  is  evident 
that  this  process  was  one  of  extreme  clumsiness,  as  it  required  skill  to  apply  tbe 
blue  just  to  the  proper  places,  and  an  apparatus  for  applying  the  blue,  still  called 
pencil  blue,  was  at  laist  devised.    It  consists  of  a  copper  case  or  box  a,  in  which  is  laid 


a  frame  b,  filled  with  pretty  stout  canvas.  The  box  commnnicates  by  a  tube  with 
the  cistern  c,  mounted  with  a  stopcock  d.  Fig,  395*  represents  the  apparatns  in. 
plan  :  A.  the  box  ;  b  the  canvas,  with  its  edges  a  a  a  a^  fixed  by  pin-pomts  to  the 
sides.  The  coloured  is  teered^  or  spread  even,  with  a  wooden  scraper  as  broad  as  tbe 
canvas.  In  working  with  this  apparatus,  the  colour  being  contained  in  the  vessel  c 
is  drawn  off  into  the  case  a,  by  opening  the  stopcock  d,  till  it  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
canvas.  The  instant  before  tbe  printer  daubs  the  block  upon  the  canvas, 
the  teererj  boy  or  girl,  runs  the  scraper  across  it  to  renew  its  surfkce;  and  the 
printer  imnoiediately  transfers  the  colour  to  the  cloth.  In  this  kind  of  printing  great 
skill  is  required  to  give  evenly  impressions.  As  the  blue  is  usually  applied  to  somewhat 
large  designs,  it  is  very  apt  to  run  ;  an  inconvenience  counteracted  by  dusting  fine  dry 
sand  upon  the  cloth  as  soon  as  it  is  blocked.  The  goods  must  be  washed  within  24 
hours  after  being  printed. 

Pencil  blue,  before  the  introduction  of  China  blues,  was  printed  by  cylinder  with  a 
doctor-box. 

No.  1 69.  Pencil  Blue. — 1 0  gallons  of  pulp  of  indigo,  containing  40  lbs  indigo,  40  IhiL 
^rellow  orpiment,  11^  gallons  of  caustic  soda  at  70^T.,  18^  gallons  of  water,  4  IhiL 
lime  ;  boil  till  quite  yellow,  when  spread  on  glass;  let  settle  and  thicken  the  clear  with 
120  lbs.  gum  Senegal. 

^  Pieces  printed  in  pencil  blue  are  washed  in  water  immediately  after  drying  and  some* 
times  soaped  a  little.  Mr.  Bennett  Woodcroft,  struck  with  the  waste  of  indigo  attending 
the  printing  of  either  China  blue  or  pencil  blue  some  few  years  ago  invented  and 
patented  a  method  of  printing  peucil  blue  by  the  cylinder  machine.  His  plan  was  to 
attach  to  an  ordinary  single-colour  machine  an  Indian -rubber  apparatus  which  enve- 
loped the  colour-box  and  piece  after  printing :  this  apparatus  was  filled  with  coal  gas ; 
a  glass  plate  formed  part  of  the  long  bag  through  which  the  piece  travelled  after  printing, 
so  as  to  enable  the  printer  to  see  the  progress  of  his  work.  By  this  means  the  de- 
oxidised indigo  was  fairly  applied  to  tbe  cloth,  and  oxidation  only  ensued  when  the 
piece  left  the  apparatus.  The  saving  of  indigo  was  said  to  be  considerable,  but  tbe 
plan  was  not  generally  adopted. 

Safflower  Dyeing. — The  beautiful  but  fugitive  colouring  matter  of  safilower  is  ap- 
plied in  the  printing  for  dyeing  a  self  colour,  generally  after  the  goods  have  been  printed 
in  black  and  red  mordant,  or  black  alone,  and  dyed  madder  or  garancin.  It  is  com- 
monly used  for  cotton  velvets,  the  colour  given  to  velvet  appearing  very  brilliant  tnm 
the  nature  of  the  cloth.  The  process  is  as  follows :  ->  Safflower  conUins  two  distinct 
colouring  matters ;  one  yellow,  being  soluble  in  water ;  and  the  other  pink,  insoluble  in 
water,  the  latter  only  being  valuable.  The  yellow  matter  is  therefore  carefully  washed 
away.  To  effect  this,  the  safflower  is  put  into  canvas  bags,  4  lbs.  in  a  bag,  and  these 
bags  put  into  running  water  and  occasionally  trodden  npon-  till  the  water  runs  off 
perfectly  colourless  from  them.  12  of  these  bags  are  then  emptied  into  a  cask  with 
90  gallons  of  water  and  10  quarts  of  pearlash  liquor  at  24  T.,  stirred  up  for  2  hoars : 
after  standing  all  night,  drain  off  the  liquor,  add  90  gallons  more  water  and  3  pints  of 
pearlash  liquor  j  stir  up  well,  and  after  standing  for  three  hoars,  drain  off  again  j  this 
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weak  liquor  is  sayed  for  patting  on  fresh  safflower:  aboat  SO  gailous  of  the  aafflowar 
solution  ia  put  in  a  tub  mounted  with  a  wince  oyer  it,  and  a  miztore  of  Tinegar  and 
lime  joioe  is  added  to  it  till  it  is  feeblj  acid  to  test  paper.  The  carthamic  add,  a  red 
eolouring  matter  of  saiBower,  is  thus  precipitated,  and  remains  as  an  exceedingly  fine 
powder  in  suspension  in  the  liquid ;  8  pieces  of  30  yards  of  yelyet  are  put  in  and 
winced  backwards  and  forwards  5  times,  then  wound  upon  the  reel  and  allowed  to  stay 
there  half  an  hour,  then  wince  5  times  more,  wind  up  again  and  let  stay  half  an  hour; 
wince  again  5  times  and  wind  up  again  ;  run  off  the  liquor  and  put  in  30  gallons  of 
fresh  liquor  and  acid  as  before ;  repeat  the  process  wincing  3  tmies  of  5  ends  each, 
and  letting  lie  wound  on  the  reel  half  an  hour  each  time ;  then  take  out  and  wince  in 
very  dilute  acetic  acid,  hydro-extract,  and  dry.  The  pieces  when  wound  on  the  reel 
should  be  opened  out  flat  or  they  might  be  nneyen.  Carthamic  acid,  being  of  a 
resinous  nature,  has  the  property  of  attaching  itself  to  doth,  and  dyeing  it  a  beautiful 
pink  like  the  petals  of  a  rose :  this  dye  is  yery  fhgitiye,  strong  sunlight  eyen  being 
injurious  to  it.    There  has  been  no  way  yet  discoyered  of  making  it  permanent. 

McnuBxiDB. —  The  purpurate  of  ammonia,  or  murexide,  was  discovered  by  Liebig 
and  Wdhler  in  1838,  and  in  its  pure  state  is  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  products  of 
chemistry.  It  is  a  crystalline  substance  of  a  beautiful  metallic  green,  like  the  wings 
of  the  cantharides  fly,  and  is  produced  when  uric  acid  isdissolyed  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
the  solution  eyaporated  somewhat,  and  anunonia  added;  from  the  beautiful  crimson 
liquid,  mnrexide  crystallises.  This  substance  had,  until  a  short  rime  ago,  no  practical 
application,  M.  Albert  Schlumberger  discoyered  that  metallic  insoluble  salts,  pos- 
sessing all  the  brilliancy  of  the  original  substance,  could  be  made ;  and  this  fact  was 
soon  applied  to  a  practical  use  by  the  French  chemists,  who  succeeded  in  fixing  a 
beautiful  murexide  crimson  upon  cotton  cloth.  Tbe  process  was  patented  in  this 
country  for  French  interests  in  February,  1857,  and  is  now  in  extensive  use.  The 
process  is  as  follows  :— 

Print  in  the  colour, 

Ka  17a  1  gallon  water,  4  lbs.  nitrate  of  lead,  lib.  murexide,  Ij^  lbs.  stareh;  boiL 
After  printing,  hang  a  few  hours,  then  run  through  a  cistern  with  rollers  aboye  and 
below,  and  provided  with  a  coyer,  through  apertures  in  which  the  pieces  enter  and 
leaye.  This  cistern  Ib  kept  supplied  with  ammoniacal  gas ;  on  leaving  this  cistern  they 
pass  into  water,  and  from  that  into  a  cistern  charged  with  2  lbs.  bichloride  of  mercury, 
4  lbs.  achate  of  soda,  ^  lb.  acetic  acid,  80  gallons  water;  run  very  slowly  through  this, 
wash  and  dry.  In  the  first  operation  purpurate  of  lead  is  formed  on  the  cloth,  and 
in  the  second,  or  changing  bath,  the  lead  is  wholly  or  partly  removed,  and  oxide  of 
mercury  left  in  its  place;  the  resulting  lake  is  a  colour  of  great  brilliancy  and  puritv, 
so  mucn  so  that  few  of  the  ordinary  colours  will  bear  to  be  looked  at  idon^  with  it. 
Though  perfectly  fast  as  to  soap,  it  appears  that  strong  sunlight  is  rather  injurious  to  iu 
permanency. 

A  few  outline  illustrations  of  the  various  madder  styles  will  render  them  more  clear. 

1  a.  Black,  2  reds,  purple  and  brown  on  white  ground.  Print  by  machine  in 
colours  4,  5,  6,  9,  27,  (No.  12  shade)  and  18 ;  age  3  nights;  fly  dung  at  160^  F., 
second  dung  at  150^  F.,  wash  and  dye  with  French  or  Turkey  madder,  bringing  to 
boil  in  1}  hours,  and  boiling  ^  hour;  wash  and  soap  twice  at  180°  F.,  wash ;  chloride 
of  lime  bath  (see  No.  1  plate  purples),  wash  and  dry. 

1  b.  Black,  red,  white  and  brown  figures,  covered  in  purple.  Print  in  colours, 
4,  1 1,  34,  and  18 ;  when  dry,  cover  with  a  fine  pattern  in  27  (12  shade) ;  age  3  nights ; 
fly  dung  at  170°  F.,  second  dung  at  160°  F.;  wash,  dye,  and  clean  as  1  a. 

1  e.  Print  in  colours  6,  7  (No.  3  shade),  34 ;  dry  and  cover  in  7,  (6  shade)  and  blotch 
(or  pad  with  a  roller  engraved  with  a  pin,  which  has  the  effect  of  giving  a  uniform 
shade)  in  7  (10  shade) ;  age  three  nights,  and  treat  as  described  under  the  head  Swia$ 
Pinks. 

1  d.  Some  printers  prefer  to  mordant  for  Swiss  pinks  with  alkaline  mordants,  con- 
sidering the  composition  of  the  colours  to  be  a  guarantee  against  their  containing 
iron;  in  such  case,  they  print  in  colours  31,  32,  and  35,  covering  in  paler  shades 
of  .32  after  dyeing;  fly  dung  with  3  cwts.  cow-dung,  12  lbs.  sal-ammoniac,  1000  gallons 
water  at  1 10°  F. ;  second  dung  with  }  cwts.  cow-dung  at  1 10°  15  minutes;  wash  and  dye 
as  for  1  c.  In  this  method  of  mordanting,  the  aluminate  of  soda  that  has  escaped  de- 
composition by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  is  decomposed  by  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  alumina  precipitated  on  the  cloth. 

2  a.  Black,  chocolate,  red,  and  brown  on  white  ground.  Print  in  colours  5,  13 
(6  shade),  14,  and  22 ;  age  3  or  4  nights;  fly-dung  at  160°F.,  second  dung  at  160°  F., 
and  dye  with  chocolate  garancin  or  garanceux  (see  p.  539). 

2  6.  Black,  chocolate,  red,  and  purple.  Print  as  2  6,  but  dye  with  purple  garancin 
(see  p.  539> 

3  a.  For  chintz  work  treat  as  1  a,  then  in  the  parts  of  the  pattern  meant  for  ground* 
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ing-in,  block  the  colours  118  yeMorw^  119  green,  and  129.  If  the  pattern  is  Each  ag 
to  admit  of  it,  all  these  colours  may  be  printed  at  once  froni  one  block,  using  the  toby- 
ing  sieve,  p.  500:  the  colours,  however,  for  this  method  must  be  thickened  with  gum; 
steam,  &c.,  as  described  for  steam  colours. 

3  b.  Black,  2  reds,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  covered  in  drab,  or  other  shades.  Print 
in  4,  6,  and  7 ;  dye,  &c^  as  I  a;  block- in  colour  38  with  a  block  which  covers  all  the 
pattern,  and  also  those  portions  which  are  intended  for  the  steam  colours :  when  this 
paste  is  dry,  cover  by  machine  in  any  of  colours  40  to  47,  age  2  or  8  nights ;  fly-dong 
at  160^  F,  second  dung  at  150^  F.,  and  dye  with  bark,  or  bark  and  logwood  or 
cover  in  colour  48,  and  dye  madder  and  bark  as  No.  6  (p.  527)  for  chocolate;  or 
cover  in  colour  49  or  51,  and  after  drying  and  ageing,  wincing  in  chalky  water;  or  in 
any  of  colours  55,  56,  or  57,  rinsing  in  carbonate  of  soda  liquor  at  5°  T.  when  dry. 
After  obtaining  the  ground  shade  by  any  of  these  processes  and  drying,  groand-in  by 
block  colours  118,  119,  and  135,  steam,  wash,  and  dry. 

3  c.  For  furniture  hangings,  which  are  generally  printed  in  large  groups  of  flowers, 
a  Tery  pretty  pea-green  ground  is  often  blocked-in  as  groundwork,  which  is  made  and 
fixed  as  follows  :  — 

171.  Pea  Green  — (a)  Standard:  6 lbs.  sulphate  of  copper,  1  gallon  water,  4  lbs. 
brown  acetate  of  lead;  dissolve,  let  settle,  and  use  the  clear.— (6)  Colour :  2  i 
of  standard,  1  measure  of  7  lb.  gum- Senegal  solution. 
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Instead  of  biocking-in  steam  blue  and  green,  fast  blue  and  green  are  introduced 
where  the  colours  are  required  to  be  particularly  permanent;  colours  62  or  63  or  both 
are  blocked-in  and  raised  as  follows.  5  stone  cisterns,  each  mounted  with  a  haoid 
reel,  and  containing  about  200  gallons  each,  are  set  with  carbonate-of-soda  liquor, 
No.  1  at  7°  T.,  No.  2  at  6°  T.,  No.  3  at  5°  T.,  No.  4  at  4°  T.,  and  No.  6  at  3^  T.; 
wince  10  times  backwaMs  and  forwards  in  each  pit,  beginning  with  Na  1,  and  end- 
ing with  No.  5;  wince  in  water  and  wash.  The  chimge  tha(  takes  place  here  is 
similar  to  that  in  raising  China  blues.  The  indigo  is  maintained  in  a  deoxidised  state 
by  the  protoxide  of  tin  formed,  until  it  has  fixed  itself  in  the  cloth  by  reoxidation  in 
the  air.  Where  fast  green  has  been  printed,  the  pieces  are  winced  in  bichromate-of- 
potash  liquor  at  4^-  T.  for  10  minutes,  then  washed  and  dried. 

3  e.  Black  and  purple  and  white  with  buff  ground.  Print  in  4  and  27  (12  shade), 
age,  dung,  and  dye,  &c.,  as  directed  for  plate  purples  (p.  528) ;  block  over  the  pattern  and 
portions  of  the  nnprinted  part  the  paste  No.  39 ;  block  with  pad  roller  in  Nol  53 
(6  shade),  dry  and  raise  as  follows  : — Wince  14  minutes  in  causcic  soda  at  2^  T.  at 
1 10^  F.,  then  wince  in  water  till  quite  buff,  then  wince  in  400  gallons  water  with  I 
quart  chloride  of  lime  at  12°  T.  10  minutes;  wash  and  dry. 

Silk  Printing, 

Silk,  in  its  capacity  for  receiving  colours,  holds  a  medium  place  between  cotton  and 
wooL  From  its  being  an  animal  substance,  it  is  diflScult  to  obtain  white  grounds  or 
objects  after  dyeing  mordanted  silk,  the  silk  itself  attracting  colouring  matter  some- 
what as  a  mordant.  Previously  to  printing  silk,  it  is  well  scoured  by  boiling  for 
2  hours  with  ^  lb.  of  soap  to  every  pound  of  silk,  then  well  washed  and  dried.  For 
handkerchiefs,  black,  chocolate,  and  red  mordants  are  printed,  aged,  and  dunged  off 
same  as  for  cottons,  and  dyed  with  madder  or  garancin,  soaped,  washed,  and  dried. 
Purples  cannot  be  obtained  on  silk  by  mordanting  and  dyemg  madder,  the  colour 
produced  being  a  mixture  of  red  and  purple.  All  sorts  of  colours  can  be  produced 
on  silk  by  steam,  the  whites  remaining  brilliant.  For  steam  colours,  silk  is  mor- 
danted with  tin,  by  steeping  4  hours  in  a  solution  of  sulphomuriate  of  tin  at  2  T.,made 
by  dissolving  1  lb.  of  muriate  of  tin  crystals  in  water,  and  adding  1  lb.  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  1 70°  T.,  and  reducing  to  2°  T.  After  steeping,  the  silk  is  washed  with  water, 
and  dried.  The  following  are  specimens  of  steam  colours  for  silk  : — 

Black. — 2  gallons  logwood  liquor  at  8°  T.,  1  quart  iron  liquor  at  10°  T.,  1  IbL 
fiour,  1  lb.  light  British  gum ;  boil,  and  add  6  oz.  vellow  prossiate  of  potash ;  cool, 
and  add  2  oz.  sulphate  of  copper,  1  pint  muriate  of  iron  at  80°  T.,  ^  pint  pemitimte 
of  iron  at  80°  T. 

Chocolate.—^  gallons  of  sapan  liquor  at  12°  T.,  5  quarts  logwood  liquor  at  12°  T^ 
1  quart  bark  liquor  at  16°  T.,  2  lbs.  alum,  U  lb.  sal  ammoniac,  14  lbs.  gum  Senegal. 

jRed.—S  gallons  of  cochineal  liquor  at  4°  T.,  1^  pint  bark  liquor  at  12°  T.,  3  lbs. 
starch ;  boil,  then  cool,  and  add  1  lb.  oxalic  acid,  I  lb.  muriate  of  tin  crystals. 

Yellow.  —  3  gallons  of  bark  liquor  at  1 6^  T.,  8  oz.  alum,  3  oz.  muriate  of  tia 
crystals,  3  oz.  oxalic  acid,  9  lbs.  gum  Senegal. 
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Green, — I  gallon  yellow,  ^  pint  extract  of  indigo^  2^  oz.  measure  of  muriate  of  tin 
at  120<>  T. 

Biue.  —  1  gallon  water,  1  lb.  yellow  pmssiate  of  potash,  j-  lb.  oxalic  acid,  ^  lb.  tar- 
taric acid,  2  oz.  sulphuric  acid  at  170^  T.,  I  gallon  6  lbs.  gum  Senegal  water. 

Calico,  &c.  printing  has,  since  the  repeal  of  the  doty,  risen  steadily  in  importance, 
till  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  influential  manufSsustores  of  Great  Britain.  From  a  table 
compiled  by  the  late  Mr.  Binyon,  and  communicated  by  Mr.  John  Graham,  there 
were  in  1840  the  following  number  of  machines,  &c.  in  use: — 


List  ofMachhuSy  Tables,  (fc^  employed  by  the  trade  in  England  and  America  in  1840. 

Lancashire        ... 
Scotland   .        -        -        - 
Ireland     -        -        -        - 
America  -        -        -        - 

Sar<JcaVach?n«.  i  ^**  P^CMCS. 

Discharging 
Pratsec. 

Tables. 

435 
75 
18 

109 

2 
82 

1 

124 

8275 

4997 

300 

884 

Since  that  period  there  are  no  data  as  to  the  number  of  printers  in  Great  Britain  ; 
but  Mr.  John  Graham,  in  an  unpublished  "  History  of  the  Lancashire  Printers,"  gives 
a  table,  which  he  was  at  considerable  care  to  compile  from  perfectly  trustworthy 
sources,  showing  that  in  the  Lancashire  district,  which  includes  also  the  contiguous 
counties,  there  were,  in  1846,  128  firms,  employing — 

549  cylinder  machines. 
33  perrotines. 
7187  block  tables. 

The  producing  power  of  the  Lancashire  district  having  thus  been  doubled  in  6  years. 
Seyeral  printing  firms,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  have  since  that  period  much 
enlarged  their  powers  of  production.  There  are  many  who  mannfocture  10,000 
pieces  of  printed  cloth  per  week ;  and  there  are  fbur  concerns,  of  great  magnitude, 
whose  united  production  at  the  present  time  probably  does  not  fsXX  short  of  four  mil- 
lions of  pieces  per  annum,  or  nearly  )th  of  the  total  quantity  printed. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  exports  of  printed  goods  is  from  Mr.  Potter's  Lecture 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  reporter  for  printed  fabrics  exhibited  in  the  Exhibition 
of  1851  — 

'*  In  reference  to  the  exports  of  printed  goods,  our  Information  is  rather  obscure, 
owing  to  their  being  classed  with  dyed  goods  of  all  kinds.**  '*  After  considerable 
thought  and  calculation,  I  have  ventured  to  estimate  them  for  1851  at  15,544,000 
pieces,  or  rather  more  than  three-fourths  of- our  entire  production.  These  goods  are, 
however,  many  of  them  of  the  cheap  and  more  staple  class  of  prints,  or  slight  goods 
suited  to  warm  climates,  and  for  markets  where  cheapness  is  the  great  recommenda- 
tion. In  value,  I  should  be  disposed  to  estimate  our  export  of  printed  goods  at 
5,775,O0OiL 

**  In  reference  to  the  entire  export  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  (exclusive  of  yams), 
it  may  be  assumed  that  out  of  23,447,103/.,  given  as  the  export  of  1851,  about  one- 
fourth  may  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  print  trade.  I  have  endeavoured  to  esti- 
mate, from  the  Table  of  Exports  for  1851,  the  probable  quantity  of  low  priced  prints 
we  export,  and  should  be  disposed  to  class  them  as  follows : — 

Pieces. 
*'  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  Cape  ....  800,000 
New  Zealand  and  South  Sea  Islands  -  -  .  36,000 
China,  Manilla,  and  Singapore  -  -  -  -  550,000 
British  West  Indies  -..-..-  300,000 
Foreign  West  Indies  ------      300,000 

St.  Thomas 200,000 

India 1.670,000 

Mauritius  and  Batavia         -        .        .        .        •      325,000 

Chili  and  Peru 800,000 

Brazil  and  East  Coast  of  South  America      -        -    1,000,000 

Egypt 84,000 

Turkey,  Ionian  Isle«,  Greece,  and  Malta       -        -    1,000,000 

Total     -         -         -    6,465,000 

**  I  find  those  countries  which  take  our  lowest  description  of  goods,  and  where  the 
duties  are  chiefl'y  very  light  —  our  colonies,  India,  and  China — receive  from  us  about 
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6)  millions  of  pieces,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  our  exports  in  printed  goods.  A  grest 
proportion  of  the  finer  part  of  our  exports,  perhaps  three-fourths,  are  very  seriously 
taxed,  either  for  protection,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  ZolWerein,  and  Belgium,  or 
for  revenue,  as  in  Brazil  and  the  other  South  American  markets.  A  part,  hoveyer, 
of  tiiese  better  goods  find  their  way  into  oonsomption  in  Canada,  Tuikey,  the  lonka 
Isles,  Egypt,  &c,  subject  to  yery  moderate  duties. "    (Potter.) 

liXportM  of  CaUcoea  printed  ani  dyed  in  1857. 


Russia  -  -  -  -  • 
Sweden  -  -  -  -  - 
Norway  -  -  -  -  - 
Hanover  -  -  -  -  - 
Hanse  Towns       -        -        -        - 

Holland 

Belgium  -  -  -  -  - 
France  -  -  -  -  - 
Portugal,  Azores,  and  Madeira 
Spain  and  Canaries 
Sardinia  -  -  -  -  - 
Tuscany  -  -  -  -  - 
Papal  States  .... 
Two  Sicilies  -  -  -  - 
Austrian  Territories  ... 
Greece        -        -        -        .        - 

Turkey 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia 

Syria  and  Palestine      ... 

Egypt 

West  Coast  of  Africa  (Foreign)    - 
Java  ------ 

Philippine  Isles   -        -        -        - 

China  .        -        -        -        . 

South  Sea  Islands        .        .        . 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico  -  •  -  -  . 
Curacoa      -        •        -        .        - 

SL  Thomas 

Haiti 

United  States  -  -  -  • 
Mexico  -  -  -  -  - 
Central  America  -  -  -  - 
New  Granada  -  -  .  - 
Venezuela  -        -        -        -        - 

Brazil 

Uraguay  -  .  -  .  - 
Buenos  Ay  res      -        -        -        . 

Chili 

Peru 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Ionian  Islands  -  .  .  . 
West  Coast  of  Africa  (British)  - 
South  Africa  (British)  ... 
Mauritius  -  -  -  -  . 
British  East  Indies  ... 
Hong  Kong  .... 
Australia  .  -  .  .  . 
British  North  America 
British  West  Indies  and  B.  Guiana 
Honduras  -  -  .  .  - 
Other  Countries  .... 


808,308,602  ^^13,921,4^^8 
'  The  home-consamption,'*  sayr  Mr.  Potter,  "  I  estimate  at  4,500,000 ;  the  exdae 


Dedared  real  valiw.              1 

Yard*. 

£ 

1,513,080 

42,913 

624,418 

11,835 

787,269 

15,235 

1,954,664 

49,814 

25,208,601 

516,004 

12,899,706 

254,199 

903,764 

22,600 

5,130,577 

93,366 

18,956,056 

297,178 

3,767,747 

93.084 

11,003,456 

167,807 

6,602,902 

106,110 

4,814,905 

67,227 

7,438,118 

123,625 

7,191.273 

101.663 

3.379,548 

50,594 

70,909,268 

1,145.361 

1,180,001 

19.779 

16,061317 

208,140 

11,543,985 

173,123 

18,817,282 

318,992 

16,911,802 

286,274 

9,548,904 

213,757 

12,030,344 

^03,443 

1,552,337 

29,995 

14,144.771 

249,760 

3,109,890 

43,518 

783,478 

13.356 

20,529,211 

290,956 

5,191,059 

96,936 

106,328,353 

1.972,049 

10,203,738 

195,946 

5,721,458 

86,607 

14,618,606 

229,316 

6,664,167 

107,417 

84>304,766 

1,543,479 

8,749.894 

149,294 

17,870,263 

319,670 

21,536,565 

365,982 

23,426,258 

396,362 

7,860.972 

125,567 

3,203,445 

46,912 

3,790,985 

55,868 

7.286.177 

137.879 

9,875,247 

196,859 

7.556,558 

111,725 

89,717,006 

1.515.807 

2.621.464 

41,201 

15,769,817 

310,660 

19.479,981 

331,106 

21,277,609 

293,710 

4.090.667 

45,375 

1.964,383 

36,007 
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returns  for  1880,  gave  it  as  2,381,518  pieces.  The  repeal  of  the  duty,  and  the  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  production,  giving  the  consumer  goods  in  much  better  taste  and  yalue  at 
one-half  the  price,  hare  greatly  tended  to  this  increase."  "  The  immense  increase  of 
prodoction  in  lover  goods  has  not  decreased  the  taste  in  the  higher  in  this  country, 
thoogh  it  may  have  caused  it  to  make  less  apparent  progress  than  when  the  larger  part 
of  the  supply  was  of  fine  g^oods.  We  find  specimens  of  good  taste  on  the  lowest  material, 
printed  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  export,  showing  a  taste  superior  to  that  in  use 
for  our  best  work  twenty  years  ago,  employmg  greater  talent  in  design,  greater  skill 
in  engraving,  — the  cost  of  production  cheap,  t^cause  repaid  by  the  quantity  produced. 
This  diffusion  of  art  and  of  a  better  taste  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  even  to 
the  higher  class  of  productions,  as  preparing  a  taste  and  demand  for  them  in  countries 
where  high  price  would  never  have  given  prints  any  admission.  The  improvement 
of  the  lower  cannot  militate  against  that  of  the  higher,  either  in  the  moral,  intellec- 
tual, or  artistic  world.  The  productions  of  the  highest  class  of  French  goods  of 
to-day,  whether  fhmiture  or  dresses,  are  superior  in  taste  and  execution  to  those  of 
any  former  period.  The  productions  of  the  first-class  printers  of  Great  Britain 
maintain  an  equal  advance,  and  are  superior  in  taste  aud  execution,  in  every  respect, 
to  those  of  former  years.  Great  competition  and  rapidity  of  production  are  not  imme- 
diately beneficial  to  high  finish  and  execution  in  art ;  but  this  tendency  to  quickness 
of  production,  rathe?  than  perfection,  rectifies  itself;  and  machinery,  which  perhaps 
at  first  does  not  give  the  polish  that  excessive  labour  formerly  supplied,  ultimately 
exceeds  it  by  its  cheaper  and  more  regular  application.  It  is  remarkable  how  taste 
or  novelty  in  that  class  of  demand,  which  would  strike  the  casual  observer  as  the  one 
fitted  for  its  greatest  development,  is  limited  in  quantity.  The  limit  or  commencing 
point,  in  which  taste  or  novelty  enters  freely  into  the  composition  of  a  print,  is  for  the 
supply  of  the  working  and  middle  cbsses  of  society.  They  require  it  quiet,  modest, 
and  useful ;  and  any  deviation,  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  which  calls  in  the  aid  of  the 
brighter  and  less  permanent  colour,  quickly  checks  itself.  The  sober  careful  classes 
of  society  cling  to  an  inoffensive  taste,  which  will  not  look  obsolete  and  extravagant 
after  the  lapse  of  such  a  time  as  would  render  a  garment  comparatively  tasteless  and 
unfashionable  in  a  higher  class.  This  trade  is,  to  the  printers,  most  extensive  and 
valuable,  and  has  its  necessary  and  practical  bearing  on  hia  taste ;  and  hence  it  is  in 
this  branch  of  the  business  the  English  printer  is  most  decidedly  superior  to  his 
French  competitors." 

It  would  appear  that  occasionally  attempts  were  made,  during  the  early  days  of 
printing,  to  produce  work  possessing  a  high  degree  of  artistic  excellence ;  and  as  the 
specimens  that  have  been  preserved  to  our  time  are  very  rare,  it  is  fkir  to  conclude  that 
these  experiments  were  not  successful  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  In  the  museum 
of  the  Peel  Park,  at  Salford,  there  is  a  curious  and  interesting  piece  of  printed 
linen,  bearing  the  date  1761  (at  this  period  cloth  of  all  cotton  was  prohibited),  and 
which  most  iuEive  been  printed  from  copper  plates  of  very  unusual  siae.  Apparently, 
the  pattern  has  been  produced  by  two  plates,  each  about  4  fleet  6  inches  by  3  feet 
The  design  is  printed  in  madder  red,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Plant,  the  curator 
of  the  museum.  **  The  printed  piece  of  linen  measures,  in  the  full  length  of  the 
design,  6  feet  10  inches,  by  3  feet  2  inches  in  breadth.  The  composition  in  the  design 
Lb  very  bold  and  f^ — in  mv  opinion  indicating  very  strongly  the  feelings  of  an  artist 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  Flemish  school.  The  grouping  of  the  trees,  figures, 
cattle,  and  fowls,  is  probably  a  direct  copy  from  an  engraving  or  sketch  by  Berghem, 
whose  paintings  and  engravings  of  such  subjects  are  well  known  for  their  truth  to 
nature.  His  works  bear  date  1 638  to  1680.  Perhaps,  to  fill  up  the  design,  and  form 
a  picturesque  composition,  the  artist  has  borrowed  from  the  French  painters  the  classic 
ruma  which  form  the  sides  of  the  design ;  it  has  had  the  effect  of  producing  an 
anachronism.  The  upper  group  represents  a  peasant  seated  upon  the  wall  of  a  well 
blowing  a  fiute ;  near  him  stands  a  woman  with  a  distaff ;  a  group  of  sheep,  cow,  and 
a  dog,  m  the  foreground.  The  background  shows  a  landscape,  and  on  each  side  this 
group  are  ruins,  columns,  and  trees,  reflected  in  the  stream  below.  On  a  broken 
bank,  midway  between  the  two  groups,  are  two  dogs  chasing  a  stag.  The  lower 
group,  although  there  is  no  defined  line  of  separation  between  the  g^ups,  represents 
a  peacock,  fowls,  and  chickens,  upon  a  bank  and  ruins  i  landscape  and  river  scenery 
beyond.  Over,  a  hawk  carrying  a  chicken,  the  sides  occupied  with  a  mined  portico, 
tomb,  and  pedestal  and  vase,  trees,  and  broken  ground  ;  and  below  are  ducks 
swimming,  and  water-plants  on  the  bank.  At  the  bottom  of  the  piece  are  those  parts 
of  the  pattern  which  would  print  or  fit  on  the  top  part  of  the  design.  On  the  stone- 
work of  the  well,  in  the  upper  group,  is  printed,  *  R.  JONES,  1761  ;*  on  the  broken 
stone- work,  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  group,  is  printed,  *R  L  and  Co.,  OLD 
FORD,  1761.* "  Old  Ford  is  situated  at  Bow,  where  the  East  London  Water  Works 
now  are,  and  where  there  was  a  print  works  at  the  time  specified.     This  design 
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▼as  no  doabt  printed  for  fumitarc  hangings  or  tapestry,  for  irhichit  is  exceed- 
ingly ^ell  adapted,  and  the  work  being  altogether  a  remarkable  production  for  the 
period. 

CALOMEL.  (Chlorure  de  Mercure,  Fr.;  Versusstes  QuecksUber,  Germ.)  The 
mild  sub-chloride  of  mercury  (Hg^Cl).  The  manufacture  of  this  substance  upon 
the  large  scale  may  be  performed  in  various  ways.  The  cheapest,  and  most  din^ct, 
consists  in  mixing  1^  parts  of  pure  <iuicksilver  with  1  part  of  pure  nitric  acid,  of  specific 
gravity  from  1'2  to  1  -25 ;  and  in  digesting  the  mixture  till  no  more  metal  can  be  dis- 
solved, or  till  the  liquid  has  assum^l  a  yellow  colour.  At  the  same  time,  a  solotioii 
is  made  of  1  part  of  common  salt  in  32  parts  of  distilled  water,  to  which  a  little  moriatie 
acid  is  added;  and,  when  heated  to  nearly  the  boiling  point,  it  is  mixed  with  the 
mercurial  solution.  The  two  salts  exchange  bases,  and  a  subchloride  of  mercury  pre- 
cipitates in  a  white  powder,  which,  after  being  digested  for  some  time  in  the  acidulous 
supernatant  liquor,  is  to  be  washed,  with  the  greatest  care,  in  boiling  water.  The 
circumstances  which  may  injure  the  process  are  the  following  : — 1.  When  less  mer- 
cury is  employed  than  the  acid  can  dissolve,  there  is  focmed  a  nitrate  of  mercury, 
which  gives  rise  to  some  corrosive  sublimate  and  causes  a  proportional  defidcaticm  of 
calomeL  2.  If  the  liquors  are  perfectly  neutral  at  the  moment  of  mixing  them,  some 
subnitrate  of  mercury  is  thrown  down,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing,  and 
which  gives  a  noxious  contamination  to  the  bland  calomeL  The  acid  prescribed  in 
the  above  formula  obviates  this  danger. 

Another  manner  of  manufacturing  calomel  is  to  grind  very  carefully  4  parts  of 
corrosive  sublimate  (chloride  of  mercury,  HgOl)  with  3  parts  of  quicksilver,  adding  a 
little  water  or  spirits  to  repress  the  noxious  dust  during  the  trituration.  The  mass  is 
then  introduced  into  a  glass  globe,  and  sublimed  at  a  temperature  gradually  raised. 
The  quicksilver  combines  with  the  chloride  and  converts  it  into  the  sub-chloride,  or 
calomel. 

The  following  are  the  directions  given  by  the  I>ondon  College  fbr  the  preparatioii 
of  this  salt :  — 2  pounds  of  mercury  are  boiled  to  dryness  in  a  suitable  vessel  vith 
3  pounds  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid :  the  sulphate  of  mercury  thus  obtained 
is  rubbed  when  cold,  first  with  2  pounds  more  mercury  in  an  earthen  vessel  until 
perfectly  mixed,  and  then  thoroughly  incorporated  with  1  j  lbs.  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  the 
whole  is  then  sublimed  in  an  appropriate  vessel ;  the  sublimate  is  rubbed  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  then  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water,  until  the  washings  are  no  longer 
tinged  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  process  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
move every  trace  of  corrosive  sublimate  which  is  always  formed  in  greater  or  less 
quantity. 

At  Apothecaries*  Hall  50  lbs.  of  mercury  are  boiled  with  70  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
dryness  in  a  cast-iron  vessel ;  62  lbs.  of  the  dry  salt  are  triturated  widi  40}  lbs.  of 
mercury  until  the  globules  disappear ;  and  34  lbs.  of  common  salt  are  then  added. 
The  mixture  is  submitted  to  heat,  and  from  95  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  of  sublimed  calomel  are 
obtained.  It  is  washed  in  large  quantities  of  distilled  water  after  having  been  groimd 
to  a  fine  and  impalpable  powder. 

According^  to  the  patent  of  Mr.  Josiah  Jewell,  the  vapour  of  calomel  was  to  be 
transmitted  into  a  vessel  containing  water,  in  order  to  condense  it  at  once  into  an 
impalpable  powder.  But  this  process  was  beset  with  many  difficulties.  Hie  vapoar 
of  the  calomel  was  afterwards  introduced  into  a  large  receiver,  into  which  steam  was 
simultaneously  admitted;  but  this  plan  has  also  b^n  found  to  be  precarious  in  the 
execution.  The  best  way  is  to  sublime  the  calomel  into  a  very  large  chamber  from 
an  iron  pot,  in  the  same  way  as  the  flowers  of  sulphur  are  formed.  The  great  body 
of  cool  air  serves  to  cause  the  precipitation  of  the  calomel  in  a  finely  comminnted 
state.  It  is  afterwards  washed  with  water,  till  this  is  no  longer  coloured  by  sulpha- 
retted  hydrogen. 

This  process  has  been  improved  by  M.  O.  Henry :  the  ingredients  are  heated  in  an 
earthen  retort  having  a  wide  short  neck  :  the  receiver  has  three  tnbulures,  one  com- 
municating with  the  retort,  a  second  dippings  into  water  in  an  earthen  jar,  and  a  third 
connected  to  a  steam  pipe.  Soubei-ain  substitutes  a  current  of  air  for  the  vapoor  of 
water. 

A  patent  was  obtained  in  September,  1841,  by  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  M.  D. 
for  an  improved  method  of  manufacturing  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate,  as 
follows : — 

This  invention  consists  in  combining  chlorine  in  the  state  of  gas  with  the  vapour  of 
mercury  or  quicksilver,  in  order  to  produce  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  apparatus  employed  consists  of  a  glass,  earthenware,  or  other  suluble  veasel, 
mounted  in  brickwork,  and  communicating  at  one  end  with  a  large  air>tight  chamber, 
and  at  the  other  end,  by  means  of  a  bent  tube,  with  an  alembic,  such  as  is  generally 
used  in  generating  chlorine  gas.     The  alembic  is  charged  with  a  mixture  of  c 
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sah,  btnoxide  of  manganese,  and  sulphoric  acid,  or  of  binoxidc  of  manganese  and  muri- 
atic acid,  in  order  to  produce  chlorine  gas. 

The  mode  of  operating  with  this  apparatus  is  as  follows :  —  A  quantity  of  mercury 
or  quicksilrer  is  placed  m  a  glass  Teasel,  and  the  temperature  of  the  same  is  raised 
to  between  350^  and  660^  Fahr.,  by  means  of  an  open  fire  beneath.  The  chlorine 
gas,  as  it  is  generated,  passes  fh>m  the  alembic  through  the  bent  tube  into  the  glass 
Teasel,  and  there  combining  with  the  Tapour  of  the  mercury,  forms  either  corrosive 
sublimate  or  calome],  according  to  the  quantity  of  chlorine  gaa  employed. 

The  product  ia  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  air-tight  chamber,  and  may  be  remoTed 
from  the  aame  through  a  door,  when  the  operation  ia  finiahed. 

Proeesaor  Wobler  propoaea  to  prepare  calomel  in  the  humid  way  by  decomposing  a 
aolution  of  corroaiTe  aublimate  by  aulphuroua  acid.  The  commercial  aalt  ia  diaaolved 
in  water  at  122^  to  aaturation.  Sulphuroua  acid  gaa,  evolTcd  by  heating  coarse 
charcoal  powder  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  passed  into  the  hot  solution  : 
the  separation  of  the  calomel  commences  immediately.  When  the  solution  is  aatu- 
rated  with  the  gaa,  it  ia  digested  for  some  time,  then  left  to  get  cold,  and  filtered  from 
the  calomel,  which  is  afterwards  washed.  The  filtrate  usually  contains  some  un- 
changeable corrosiTe  sublimate,  which  may  be  converted  into  calomel,  either  by  heat- 
ing to  boiling,  or  by  a  ftreah  introduction  of  aulphuroua  acid  and  heating.  Calomel 
obtained  in  thia  manner  ia  a  cryatalline  powder  of  dazzling  whiteneaa,  glittering  in  the 
aunlight 

The  preaenoe  of  corroaiTe  aublimate  in  calomel  ia  eaaily  detected  by  digeating  alcohol 
upon  it,  and  teating  the  decanted  alcohol  with  a  drop  of  cauatic  potaah,  when  the  cha- 
racteristic brick-coloured  precipitate  will  fall,  if  any  of  that  salt  be  preaent  To 
detect  aubnitrate  of  mercury  in  calomel,  digest  dilute  nitric  acid  on  it,  and  teat  the 
acid  with  potaah,  when  a  precipitate  will  fUl  in  case  of  that  contamination.  As  it  ia 
a  medicine  ao  extenaiyely  adminiatered  to  children  at  a  very  tender  age,  ita  purity 
ought  to  be  acrupuloualy  watched. 

117'75  parta  of  calomel  contain  100  of  quickaiWer.    H.  M.  N. 

CALORIC.  A  term  once  extenaiyely  uaed  in  physical  science,  and  perhaps  some- 
what too  hastily  abandoned.  When  employed  there  waa  a  very  general  impresaion 
that  heal  waa  the  effect  of  Bome  undcTeloped  cause,  and  to  thia  cauae  the  term  caloric 
waa  applied.  The  modem  hypotheaia  regarding  heat  but  aa  a  mode  of  motion,  the 
term  naa  been  dispenaed  with.    See  Hbat. 

CALORIFERE  OF  WATER.  (^Calori/ere  (Teau,  Fr.;  Waseer-HeitzuHg,  Germ  ) 
In  the  Dictiomnaire  Tecknologique,  toL  It.,  we  find  a  deacription  of  this  apparatua,  of 
late  yeara  ao  much  employed  in  Great  Britain  for  heating  conaervatoriea,  &c,  by  hot 
water  circulating  in  pipea:-* 

Thia  mode  of  heating  ia  analogoua  to  that  by  atove  pipes:  it  is  effected  by  the  cir- 
culation of  water,  which,  like  air,  ia  a  bad  conductor,  but  may  serve  as  a  carrier  of 
caloric  by  ita  mobility.  We  may  readily  form  an  idea  of  the  apparatua  which  haa  been 
employed  for  that  purpose.  We  adapt  to  the  upper  part  of  either  a  close  kettle,  or  of 
an  ordinary  cylindric  boiler  a,  fig,  896,  a  tube  b,  which  riaea 
to  a  certain  height,  and  deacenda,  making  several  ainuoeities 
with  a  gentle  alope  till  it  reachea  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  to  whoae  loweat  part,  aa  that  which  is  least  heated,  it  is 
fitted  at  c.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  tube  f  we  adapt  a  ver- 
tical pipe,  destined  to  serve  as  an  outlet  to  the  steam  which  may 
be  formed  if  the  temperature  be  too  much  raised;  it  serves  al^ 
for  the  escape  of  the  air  expelled  from  the  water  by  the  heat; 
and  it  permits  the  boiler  to  be  replenished  from  time  to  time  as 
the  water  ia  diaaipated  by  evaporation ;  lastly,  it  ia  a  tube  of 
aafety. 

The  apparatua  being  thua  arranged,  and  all  the  tubea  aa  well 
aa  the  boiler  filled  with  water,  if  we  kindle  fire  in  the  grate  d, 
the  firat  portiona  of  water  heated,  having  become  apecifically 
lighter,  will  tend  to  riae:  they  will  actually  mount  into  the< 
upper  part  of  the  boiler,  and,  of  courae,  enter  the  tube  b  f:  at 
the  same  time  an  equivalent  quantity  of  water  will  re-enter  the 
boiler  by  the  other  extremity  c  of  the  tube.  We  perceive  that 
these  aimultaneoua  movementa  will  determine  a  circulation  in  the  whole  mass  of  the 
liquid,  which  will  continue  aa  long  aa  heat  ia  generated  in  the  fire-place  ;  and  if  we 
suppose  that  the  tubea,  throughout  their  different  windinga,  are  applied  againat  the 
walla  of  a  chamber,  or  a  atove  room,  the  air  will  get  warmed  by  contact  with  the  hot 
aurfacea;  and  we  may  accelerate  the  warming  by  multiplying  theae  contacta  in  the 
mode  indicated. 

Thia  caloriftre  can  be  employed  with  equal  advantage  and  with  more  safety  than 
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those  with  heated  air,  when  it  is  wished  to  heat  large  apartments.  In  the  present  case, 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  without  pressure,  in  the  tubes,  must  be  always  under 
100°  C.  (212°  F.)f  even  in  those  points  where  it  is  most  heated,  and  less  still  in  all 
the  other  points,  while  the  temperature  of  the  flues  in  airatove*^  heated  direetly  bj  the 
products  of  combustion,  may  be  greatly  higher.  In  air  stoves,  howeTer,  the  pipes  may 
without  inconvenience  have  a  large  diameter,  and  present,  consequently,  a  large  heat- 
ing surface ;  whereas,  with  Uie  water  cahrijire,  the  pressure  exercised  by  liquid  upon 
the  sides  of  the  tubes  being  in  the  ratio  of  the  surfaces,  we  are  obliged,  in  order  to 
avoid  too  great  pressure,  to  employ  a  multitude  of  small  tubes,  which  is  expensire. 
Lastly,  if  the  hot-water  circulation  is  to  be  carried  high,  as  may  be  often  necessary  in 
lofty  buildings,  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  great  elevation  would  call  for  propor- 
tional thickness  in  the  tubes  and  the  boiler:  for  these  reasons,  it  appears  that  water 
cannot  in  all  cases  be  advantageously  substituted  for  air  or  steam  in  the  applicationa 
above  stated  :  yet  this  mode  of  heating  presents  very  decided  advantages  where  it  is 
needed  to  raise  the  temperature  a  small  number  of  degrees  in  a  uniform  manner. 

M.  Bonnemain  applied,  with  much  success,  these  ingenious  processes  of  heating  by 
the  circulation  of  water  to  maintain  a  very  equal  temperature  in  hot-houses  («errer- 
chaudea),  in  stoves  adapted  to  artificial  incubation,  and  in  preserving  or  quickening 
vegetation  within  hot-houses,  or  outside  of  their  walls,  during  seasons  unpropitiona  to 
horticulture. 

Since  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  is  very  ^at,  if  the  mass  of  it  in  a  circulation- 
apparatus  be  very  considerable,  and  the  circulation  be  accelerated  by  proper  arrmnge- 
ments,  as  by  cooling  the  descending-tube  exterior  to  the  stove-room,  we  may  easily 
obtain  by  such  means  a  moderately  high  aud  uniform  temperature,  provided  the  beat 
generated  in  the  fire-place  be  tolerably  regular.  We  may  easily  secure  this  essential 
point  by  the  aid  of  ihe  JtrereguUitor^  an  instrument  invented  by  M.  Bonnemain. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  wood  will  become  charred  and  eventually  tnke 
fire  if  kept  in  contact  with  iron  pipes  through  which  hot  water  circulates.  This  may 
appear  contrary  to  ordinary  experience.  There  are,  however,  numerous  eridences 
which  prove  distinctly  that  it  is  dangerous  to  have  wood  in  contact  with  even  hot 
water  pipes,  and  that  it  is  infinitely  more  so  to  have  it  near  to  pipes  through  which  the 
circulation  of  heated  air  is  carried  on. 

C  ALOBIMETBR.  An  instrument  intended  to  measure  the  quantity  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  burning  bodies,  devised  by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace.  The  principle  upon  which 
these  instruments  depended  may  be  easily  understood.  To  convert  a  certain  qoantity 
of  ice  into  water,  a  given  amount  of  heat  is  necessary.  Now  suppose  we  constmet  a 
funnel-shaped  vessel,  and  having  placed  in  the  middle  of  it  a  vessel  containing  boiling 
water,  or  hot  mercury,  or  oil,  or  a  red-hot  piece  of  metal,  it  is  packed  round  with  ice, 
care  being  taken  that  no  heat  shall  escape,  except  it  is  employed  to  thaw  the  ice. 
The  water  formed  by  the  ice  is  collected  in  a  vessel  placed  below  the  funnel,  and 
the  quantity  collected  during  the  cooling  of  the  heated  body  will  represent  the  heat 
given  out  and  employed  in  houefyin^  the  ice-  For  nice  experiments  certain  exact 
determinations  are  required,  for  which,  and  the  general  rules  to  be  observed,  some 
good  treatise  on  Fhvsics  should  be  consulted. 

CALOTYPE  (signifying  6eaw(i^ii/picrvre).     A  name  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Fox 
Talbot  to  a  photographic  process  invented  by  him  in  1840,  and  patented  in  1841. 
Mr.  Talbot's  description  of  his  process,  is  as  follows: — 

Take  a  sheet  of  the  best  writing-paper,  having  a  smooth  surface,  and  a  close  and 
even  texture.  The  water-mark,  if  any,  should  be  cut  o£P,  lest  it  injure  the  appearance 
of  the  picture.  Dissolve  100  grains  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  in  six  ounces  of 
distilled  water.  Wash  the  paper  with  this  solution  with  a  soft  brush  on  one  side,  and 
put  a  mark  on  that  side,  whereby  to  know  it  again.  Dry  the  paper  cautionsly  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire,  or  ebe  let  it  dry  spontaneously  in  a  dark  room.  When  dry,  or 
nearly  so,  dip  it  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  eontainins  500  grains  of  that 
salt  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  water,  and  let  it  stay  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  solutioo. 
Then  dip  the  paper  into  a  vessel  of  water,  dry  it  lightly  with  blotting-paper,  and  finish 
drying  it  at  a  fire,  which  will  not  injure  it  even  if  held  pretty  near:  or  else  it  may  be 
left  to  dry  spontaneously.  All  this  is  best  done  in  the  erening  by  candle-light:  the 
paper,  so  far  prepared,  is  called  iodUed  paper,  because  it  has  a  uniform  pale-yellow 
coating  of  iodide  of  silver.  It  is  scarcely  sensitive  to  light,  but  nevertheless  it  oogfat 
to  be  kept  in  a  portfolio  or  drawer  until  wanted  for  use.  It  may  be  kept  for  any  length 
of  time  without  spoiling  or  undergoing  any  change,  if  protected  from  sunshine.  When 
the  paper  is  required  for  use,  take  a  sheet  of  it,  and  wash  it  with  a  liquid  prepared  in 
the  following  manner: — 

Dissolve  100  grains  of  crystallised  nitrate  of  silver  in  two  ounces  of  distilled  water; 
add  to  this  solution  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  strong  acetic  acid.  Let  this  be  called 
mixture  A. 
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Make  a  saturated  flolntion  of  crystaUised  gallic  acid  in  cold  distilled  water.  The 
quantity  dissolved  is  very  small.     Call  this  solution  B, 

Mix  together  the  liquids  A  and  B  in  equal  volumes,  but  only  a  small  quantity  of 
them  at  a  time,  because  the  mixture  does  not  keeplong  without  spoiling.  This  mix- 
ture Mr.  Talbot  calls  the  ffaUo-mtraU  of  silver.  This  solution  must  be  washed  over 
the  iodised  paper  on  the  side  marked,  and  being  allowed  to  remain  upon  it  for  half  a 
minute,  it  must  be  dipped  into  water,  and  then  lightly  dried  with  blotting-paper.  This 
operation  in  particular  requires  the  total  exclusion  of  daylight;  and  although  the 
fUfta  thus  prepared  has  beien  found  to  keep  for  two  or  three  months,  it  is  advisable 
to  me  it  within  a  few  hours,  as  it  is  often  rendered  useless  by  spontaneous  change  in 
the  dark. 

Paper  thus  pTC|Mr«d  is  exquisitely  sensitive  to  light ;  an  exposure  of  less  than  a 
second  to  diffused  daylight  being  quite  sufficient  to  set  up  the  process  of  change.  If  a 
piece  of  this  paper  is  partly  covered,  and  the  other  portion  exposed  to  daylight  for  the 
briefest  possible  period  of  tim^  a  very  decided  impression  will  be  made.  This  impres- 
sion is  latent  and  invisible.  If,  however,  the  paper  be  placed  aside  in  the  dark,  it  will 
gradually  develop  itsdf;  or  it  may  be  bioaght  out  immediately  by  being  washed  over 
with  the  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  and  held  al  a  short  distance  from  the  fire,  by  which  the 
exposed  portions  become  brown,  the  covered  parts  remaining  of  their  original  colour. 
The  pictures  being  thus  procured,  are  to  be  fixed  by  washing  in  clean  water,  and 
lightly  drying  between  blotting  paper,  after  which  they  are  to  be  washed  over  with  a 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  containing  100  pvins  of  that  salt,  dissolved  in  eight 
or  ten  ounces  of  water;  after  a  minute  or  two,  it  is  again  to  be  dipped  into  water,  and 
then  finally  dried. 

A  great  number  of  modifications  of  the  calotype  have  been  introduced,  by  which 
greater  sensibility  to  the  chemical  influences  of  the  solar  rays  has  been  obtained.  For 
a  description  of  these,  see  Hunt's  Besearches  on  Light,  and  Hunt's  Manual  of  Pho> 
tography.    See  Photographt. 

CAMBOGIA.     See  Oambogs. 

CAMBRia  {Baiiste,  Ft.;  Kammertuch^  Germ.)  A  sort  of  very  fine  and  rather 
thin  linen  fabric,  first  made  at  Cambray.  An  excellent  imitation  of  this  fabric  is  made 
in  Lancashire,  woven  from  fine  cotton  yam,  hard  twisted.  Linen  cambric  of  a  good 
quality  is  also  now  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  power-spun  flax. 

CAMEO.  (CSom^,  Fr. ;  Cammeo,  IL)  Correctly  a  precious  stone  engraved  in 
relief,  as  opposied  to  an  intaglio,  which  is  cut  into  the  stone.  The  earliest  cameos 
iq>pear  to  have  been  cut  upon  the  onyx,  and,  subsequently,  on  the  agate.  The  true 
cameo  is  formed  upon  a  stone  having  two  or  more  layers,  differing  in  colour;  and  the 
art  of  the  cameo  engraver  consists  in  so  cutting  as  to  appropriate  those  differently 
coloured  layers  to  distinct  parts  or  elevations  of  Uie  work. 

Many  of  the  varieties  of  calcedony  present  in  section  transparent  and  opaque 
layers ;  and  beautiful  works  have  been  cut  upon  such  specimens  of  this  material. 
The  calcedony  and  agate  are,  however,  not  unfrequently  coloured  artificially.  The 
layers  vary  very  much  in  their  stmctnre,  some  being  absorbent  and  others  not  so. 
Such  stones  are  taken,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  have  black  and  white  layers,  they  are 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  sugar  or  honey,,  and  then  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  sugar  or 
honey  is,  in  the  first  place,  absorbed  by  the  more  porous  layers,  and  then  decomposed 
by  the  acid.  Red  or  brownish-red  layers  are  produced,  by  occasioning  the  stone  to 
absorb  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  then  by  exposure  to  heat  effecting  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal.  This  being  done,  layers  very  strongly  contrasted  in  colour 
are  the  result ;  and  very  fine  cameos  have  been  cut  upon  stones  so  prepared.  In  Italy 
and  in  France,  the  art  of  producing  the  cameo  dur  has  been,  to  some  extent,  revived  ; 
but  the  immense  labour  which  such  hard  materials  require,  renders  them  so  expensive, 
that  these  cameos  have  not  come  into  general  use. 

Porcelain  and  glass  have  been  employed  as  substitutes  for  the  natural  stones,  but 
the  results  were  so  inferior,  that  these  materials  have  of  late  been  entirely  neglected 
for  this  purpose. 

llie  shells  of  several  moUuscons  animals  are  now  commonly  used.  Many  of  these 
shells  afford  the  necessary  variety  of  colour,  are  soft  enough  to  be  worked  with 
fhcitity,  yet  hard  enough  to  wear  for  a  considerable  time  without  injury. 

The  natural  history  of  the  mollusca  producing  the  shells,  and  the  best  account  of 
the.manufiustnre  of  cameos,  was  given  by  J.  M,  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum^  in  a 
papier  read  before  the  SocieQr  of  Arts  in  1847,  to  which,  and  to  his  paper  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transaetions^-we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  article. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Holland  to  use  the  pearly  nautilus  as  a  cameo  shell,  and  several 
kinds  of  turbines  or  wreath  shells,  which  have  an  opaque  white  external  coat  over 
an  internal  pearly  one.  These  are  now  rarely  employed.  The  shells  now  used  are 
those  of  the  flesh-eating  univalve  {Gasteropoda  pteno&ranekkUa  toophaga),  which  arr 
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peculiar  for  being  all  formed  of  three  layers  of  calcareoas  matter,  each  layer  h»ng 
composed  of  three  perpendicular  laminse  placed  side  by  side ;  the  laminss  eomprisiDg 
the  central  layer,  being  placed  at  right  angles  with  one  of  the  inner  and  outer  ones; 
the  inner  and  outer  being  placed  longitudinally  with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  line  of 
the  shells,  while  the  inner  laminsB  are  placed  across  the  axis,  and  concentrically  with 
the  edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  cone  of  the  shell.    {Crray,  PhiL  TVaiu.) 

This  structure  furnishes  the  cameo  cutter  with  the  means  of  giving  a  particular 
■surface  to  his  work,  a  good  workman  always  putting  his  work  on  the  shell  in  such  m 
manner,  that  the  direction  of  the  laminae  of  the  central  coat  is  longitudinal  to  the  axis 
of  his  figure.  The  central  layer  forms  the  body  of  the  bas-relief,  the  inner  laminm 
being  the  ground,  and  the  outer  one,  the  third  or  superficial  colour,  which  is  some- 
times used  to  give  a  varied  appearance  to  the  surface  of  the  figure.  The  cameo 
cutter,  therefore,  selects  for  his  purpose  those  shells  which  have  three  layers  of 
different  colours,  as  these  afford  him  the  means  of  relieving  his  work ;  and  secondly* 
those  which  have  the  three  layers  strongly  adherent  together,  for  if  they  separated, 
his  labour  would  be  lost 

The  following  are  the  kinds  of  shells  now  employed:  1.  The  bull's  mouth  (Ours 
rufum)^  which  has  a  red  inner  coat,  or  what  is  called  a  sardonyx  ground.  2.  The 
black  helmet  {Cassis  Madagascarienaia),  which  has  a  blackish  inner  coat,  or  what  is 
called  an  onyx  ground.  3.  The  homed  helmet  (Oum  comuftim),  with  a  yellow 
.ground.    4.  The  queen's  conch  (Strombus  gigas)^  with  a  pink  ground. 

The  buirs  mouth  and  the  black  helmet  are  the  best  shells.  The  homed  helmet  is 
apt  to  separate  from  the  ground,  or  double^  and  the  last,  the  queen's  conch,  has  but 
seldom  the  two  colours  marked  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  the  finish  of  the  groond 
colour  flies  on  exposure  to  light. 

The  red  colour  of  the  bull's  mouth  extends  only  a  slight  distance  into  the  month 
of  the  shell,  becoming  paler  as  it  proceeds  backwards.  The  dark  colour  extends 
further  in  the  black  and  yellow  varieties.  Hence,  the  bull's  mouth  only  affords  a 
single  cameo  large  enough  to  make  brooches  of,  and  several  small  pieces  for  skirt- 
studs.  The  black  helmet  yields  on  an  average  about  five  brooches,  and  several  pieces 
for  studs,  while  the  queen's  conch  affords  only  one  good  piece. 

Forty  years  since,  very  few  cameos  were  made  from  any  shells  but  the  black 
helmet,  and  the  number  of  shells  then  used  amounted  to  about  .SOO  annually,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  sent  from  England,  being  all  that  were  then  imported.  The  black 
helmet  is  imported  into  England  from  Jamaica,  Nassau,  and  Mew  Providence.  Thej 
are  not  found  in  Madagascar,  though  naturalists  have  for  a  long  period  called  them 
Madagascar  helmets.     {Gray,) 

Of  the  bull's  mouth,  half  are  received  direct  from  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  to  which 
place  they  are  brought  from  Madagascar,  and  the  other  half  are  obtained  from  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  being  received  by  the  way  of  Calcutta;  hence  they  are  often  odled 
"  Calcutta  shells." 

So  rapidly  has  the  trade  in  those  shells  increased,  that  Mr.  Gray  informs  us,  that 
in  Paris  100,500  shells  are  used  for  cameos  annually.    These  are  £vided  as  follows  ^ 

Price.  Valae. 

1«.     8(i  -  -  £6400 

5       0  -  •  1920 

2       6  -  -  60 

1       21  -  -  725 

Sterling  £9105 

The  manufacture  of  shell  cameos  was  for  some  time  confined  to  Italy;  about  twenty 
years  since,  an  Italian  commenced  making  them  in  Paris,  and  now  the  trade  is  con- 
fined principally  to  the  French  capital,  where  not  less  than  SOO  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture. 

Nearly  all  the  cameos  made  in  France  are  sent  to  England.  In  Birmingham,  many 
of  them  are  mounted  as  brooches,  and  exported  to  America  and  tiie  Britiui  colonies. 

In  1856,  we  imported,  of  shell  cameos  not  set,  to  the  value  of  £6683. 

CAMERA  OBSCUR A,  literally,  dark  chamber.  An  instrament  invented  by  Baptiste 
Porta.  It  is  employed  for  the  production  of  photographic  pictures,  and  will  be  fully 
described  in  the  article  devoted  to  that  art    See  Phoioorapht, 

CAMLET  or  C  AMBLET.  A  light  stuff,  formerly  much  used  for  female  appaiel. 
It  is  made  of  long  wool,  hard  spun,  sometimes  mixed  in  the  loom  with  cotton  or 
linen  yam.  Several  fabrics  of  the  same  kind  as  camlet  are  now  introduced  under 
other  nomes. 

CAMPEACHY  WOOD  {Hamatoxyhn  Campechianvm),  Logwood  brought  frosn 
the  bay  of  that  name.    See  Logwoodu 


Bull's  mouth  - 

.    80,000 

Black  helmet 

-      8,000 

Homed  helmet 

500 

Queen's  conch 

-     12,000 
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C  A  MPHINEl  Rectified  oil  of  turpentine  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  this  name  for 
burning  in  lamps.  Grade  oil  of  turpentine  is  redistilled  with  potash,  and  then  with 
water,  and  lastly,  to  secure  its  perfect  purity,  with  chloride  of  calcium.  The  oil  thus 
prepared  forms  a  limpid  colourless  liquid  ;  its  specific  grayity  is  about  0*870,  but 
it  is  subject  to  some  slight  variations;  C*H*  appears  fairly  to  represent  this  and 
several  other  similar  oils.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a  bright  white  flame,  and 
without  a  proper  supply  of  air  it  evolves  much  dense  smoke,  hence  peculiar  lamps 
{Camphine  lamps)  are  required.  Where  it  has,  from  exposure  to  air,  absorbed 
oxygen,  and  become  resinified,  it  is  unfit  for  purposes  of  illumination.  Such  camphine 
very  rapidly  clogs  the  wick  with  a  dense  carbon,  and  is  liable  to  the  thick  black  smoke, 
which  is  so  objectionable  in  the  camphine  lamps  if  they  are  not  properly  attended  to. 

To  purify  old  eamphint,  it  must  be  redistilled  from  carbonate  of  potash,  or  some 
similarly  adtive  substance  to  deprive  it  of  its  resin.    See  Lamps. 

O  AMPHOLE.  One  of  the  oils  obtained  from  coal  tar.  Mansfield  gave  this  name 
to  the  oils  cumoU  and  cymok,  which  boil  at  284^  and  338^  Fahrenheit,  when  collected 
together.  The  specific  gravity  of  crude  camphole  ranges  from  *8S  to  '98,  and  the  less 
vdatile  portions  frequently  contain  naphthaline,  which  raises  their  specific  gravity. 
This  substance,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  pyroxylic  spirit,  is  applicable  for  burning 
in  lamps  or  for  dissolving  resins,  as  a  substitute  for  oil  of  turpentine. 

CAMPHOR,  or  C AMPHIRE.  {Camphre,  Fr. ;  Kampher,  Germ.)  This  immediate 
product  of  vegetation  was  known  to  the  Arabs  under  the  names  of  kamphur  and  kaphur, 
whence  the  name  camphora.  Camphor  was  not  known  to  the  ancients ;  it  is  first 
mentioned  by  Avicenna,  and  Serapion  calls  it  cdfur.  Symeon  Seth,  who  lived  in  the 
eleventh  century,  describes  it.  It  is  found  in  a  great  many  plants,  and  is  secreted,  in 
purity,  by  several  laurels ;  it  occurs  combined  with  the  essential  oils  of  many  of  the 
iabiaca;  but  it  is  extracted,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  only  tcom  the  Laurus  camphora^ 
which  abounds  in  China  and  Japan,  as  we!l  as  fh>m  a  tree  which  grows  in  Sumatra 
and  Borneo,  called,  in  the  country,  Kapour  barrot,  from  the  name  of  the  place  where 
it  is  most  common.  The  camphor  exists,  ready  formed,  in  these  vegetables,  between 
the  wood  and  the  bark ;  but  it  does  not  exude  spontaneously.  On  cleaving  the  tree 
Launu  Sumatrensig,  masses  of  pure  camphor  are  found  in  the  pith. 

The  wood  of  the  laurus  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  put  with  plenty  of  water  into 
large  iron  boilers,  which  are  covered  with  an  earthen  capital  or  dome,  lined  within  with 
rice  straw.  As  the  water  boils,  the  camphor  rises  with  the  steam,  and  attaches  itself 
as  a  sublimate  to  the  stalks,  under  the  form  of  granulations  of  a  grey  colour.  In  this 
state  it  is  picked  off  the  straw,  and  packed  up  for  exportation  to  Europe. 

Formerly  Venice  held  the  monopoly  of  refining  camphor,  but  now  France,  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany  refine  it  for  their  own  markets.  All  the  purifying  processes 
proceed  on  the  principle  that  camphor  is  volatile  at  the  temperature  of  400^  Fahr. 
The  substance  is  mixed,  as  intimately  as  possible,  with  2  per  cent  of  quicklime,  and 
the  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  large  bottle  made  of  thin  uniform  glass,  sunk  in  a 
sand  bath.  The  fire  is  slowly  raised  till  the  whole  vessel  becomes  heated,  and  then  its 
npper  part  is  gradually  laid  bare  in  proportion  as  the  sublimation  goes  on.  Much  at- 
tention and  experience  are  required  to  make  this  operation  succeed.  If  the  tempera- 
ture be  raised  too  slowly,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  might  be  filled  with  camphor  before 
the  heat  had  acquired  the  proper  subliming  pitch ;  and,  if  too  quickly,  the  whole 
contents  might  be  exploded.  If  the  operation  be  carried  on  languidly,  and  the  heat 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle  be  somewhat  under  the  melting  point  of  camphor,  that  is 
to  say,  a  little  under  350^  Fahr.,  the  condensed  camphor  would  be  snowy,  and  not 
sufficiently  compact  and  transparent  to  be  saleable.  Occasionally,  sudden  alterations 
of  temperature  cause  little  jets  to  be  thrown  up,  out  of  the  liquid  camphor  at  the 
bottom^  on  the  cake  formed  above,  which  soil  it,  and  render  its  resublimation  neces« 
sary. 

If  to  the  mixture  of  100  parts  of  crude  camphor  and  2  of  quicklime,  2  parts  of  bone* 
black,  in  fine  powder,  be  added,  the  small  quantity  of  colouring  matter  in  the  camphor 
will  be  retained  at  the  bottom,  and  whiter  cakes  will  be  produced.  A  spiral  slip  of 
platina  foil  immersed  in  the  liquid  may  tend  to  equalise  its  ebullition. 

By  exposing  some  volatile  oils  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  at  the  heat  of  about  70^ 
Fahr.,  Proust  obtained  a  residuum  of  camphor ; — f^om  oil  of  lavender,  25  per  cent  of  its 
weight;  from  oil  of  sage,  12  J;  from  o'd  of  maijoram,  10  per  cent 

Befined  camphor  is  a  white  translucid  solid,  possessing  a  peculiar  taste  and  smelL 
It  may  be  obtained}  from  the  slow  cooling  of  its  alcoholic  solution,  in  octahedral 
crystals.  It  may  be  scratched  by  the  nail,  is  very  flexible,  and  can  be  reduced  into 
powder  readily  by  mixing  it  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  and  giving  a  few  blows  to  the 
camphor.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0*985  to  0*996.  Mixed  and  distiUed  with 
six  times  its  weight  of  clay,  it  is  decomposed,  and  yields  a  golden  yellow  aromatic  oil, 
which  has  a  flavour  analogous  to  that  of  a  mixture  of  thyme  and  rosemary ;  along  with 
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a  small  qoantity  of  acidalons  water  tinged  with  that  oil,  charcoal  remains  in  the  retort. 
In  the  air,  camphor  takes  fire  on  contact  of  an  ignited  body,  and  bums  all  away  with 
a  bright  faliginons  flame. 

Camphor  is  little  soluble  in  water ;  one  part  being  capable  of  commnnicating  smell 
and  taste  to  1000  of  the  flaid  this  is  the  Mistura  Camphortt  of  the  apothecarj.  100 
parts  of  alcohol,  spec  grav.  0*806,  dissolve  120  parts  of  camphor,  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tares.  It  is  separated  in  a  pulverulent  state  by  water.  Ether  and  oils,  both  expressed 
and  volatile,  also  dissolve  it 

When  distilled  with  8  parts  of  aquafortis,  camphor  is  converted  into  camphoric  acid. 
Camphor  absorbs  144  times  its  volume  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  is  transformed  into  a 
colourless  transparent  liquid,  which  becomes  solid  in  the  air,  because  the  acid  attraets 
humidity,  which  precipitates  the  camphor.  One  part  of  strong  acetic  acid  dissolves 
2  parts  of  camphor.  By  Dr.  Ure*s  amdysis,  camphor  consists  of  77  38  carbon,  1 1*14 
hydrogen,  and  11*48  oxygen. 

Dumas  (1)  and  Blanchet  and  Sell  (2)  have  given  the  following  composition  :^ 

(1)  (2) 

Carbon          ...        7802  -  -  -  7796 

Hydrogen      -        -         -         10-39  .  -  -  io*61 

Oxygen         ...         11-69  -  -  -  11'43 

There  are  two  kinds  of  camphor  imported  :  — 

Japan  Camphor,  called  Dittch  Camphor  because  it  is  always  brought  by  the 
Dutch  to  England.  It  comes  by  the  way  of  Batavia,  and  is  imported  in  tubs  (hence 
it  is  called  t^b  camphor)^  covered  with  matting,  and  each  surrounded  by  a  second  tab, 
secured  on  the  outside  by  hoops  of  twisted  cane. 

China  Camphor,  or  Formosa  Camphor,  is  imported  ftom  Singapore  and  Bombay 
in  chests  lined  with  lead-foil  containing  about  1^  cwts. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  introduce  the  camphor  trees  into  other  countries.  Sooth 
Georgia  and  Florida  are  named  as  suitable  localities. 

The  Laura  camphora  is  commonly  found  in  all  the  nurseries  around  Paris,  and 
sold  at  5  francs  for  a  phrnt  30  inches  high.  At  full  growth  the  tree  attains  an  altitude  of 
fh>m  40  to  50  feet 

The  wood  of  the  camphor  tree  is  in  favour  for  carpenter's  work ;  it  is  light,  easily 
worked,  durable,  and  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects. 

It  is  said  that  in  Sumatra  numbers  of  trees  are  cut  down  before  one  is  found  to  repay. 
Not  a  tenth  part  of  the  trees  attacked  yield  either  camphor  or  camphor  oil. 

The  camphor  is  distinguished  by  the  names  of  head,  belly,  and  foot,  when  in  balk. 
The  head  camphor  is  in  large  white  flakes ;  the  belly  camphor,  small  brown  flakes, 
transparent,  like  resin  coarsely  powdered  )  the  foot,  like  dark-coloured  resin.  A  native 
••  Catty  *  may  be  divided  into  :— 

1.  Capallo,  or  large  head     -        -        .        -        -  «  2*2 

2.  Capallo  cachell,  or  small  head  -        -        -  ^  3*5 

3.  Baddan,  or  belly    ------  «  4*2 

4.  Cakee,  or  foot -  «  6*1 

«  1  Catty 16 

The  inquiries  of  Royle  and  Roxburgh  agree  with  the  records  of  Sir  G.  Staontoti, 
Dr.  Abel,  and  Mr.  C.  Grove,  of  the  estimation  placed  upon  the  camphor  of  Borneo 
by  the  Chinese,  who  actually  give  a  greater  price  for  the  coarser  article  than  they 
afterwards  sell  it  for,  when  in  a  purified  state  for  commerce.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that 
the  Borneo  camphor,  being  so  strong,  communicates  its  odour  and  virtacs  to  other 
matters,  and  thus  an  adalterated  drug  is  sold  by  the  Chinese  i  or  it  may  be  mix<?d  with 
the  camphor  obtained  by  cutting  and  macerating  the  wood  of  the  Lawu  camphora^  that 
grows  in  China.  Sir  G.  Staunton,  however,  declares  the  Chinese  sell  the  camphor  at 
a  lower  price  than  they  give  for  it  at  Borneo. 

Our  importations  in  1856  were : — 

Camphor  unrefined      -        .        -        *        •        4,505  cwts. 
„         refined 626    ^ 

CAMPHOR,  ARTIFICIAL.  When  hydrochloric  acid  (muriatic)  is  passed  into 
oil  of  turpentine,  surrounded  by  ice,  two  compounds  are  obtained,  one  solid  and 
the  other  fluid.  The  first,  solid  artificial  camphor,  C"H"HC1,  is  white,  transparent, 
lighter  than  water,  and  has  a  camphoraceous  taste.  The  fluid  is  termed  liqmid  arti- 
ficial camphor,  or  terebine. 

CAMPHOR,  OIL  OF  LAUREL  When  the  branches  of  Campkora  qguAmrwrn 
are  distilled  with  water,  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  a  liquid  essential  oil  is  obCained. 
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ThU  18  the  oil  of  camphor ;  it  has  a  density  of  0*910,  and  iU  composition  is  C'*H"0. 
By  expoBure  to  oxygen  gaa,  or  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
becomes  solid  camphor,  C^H**Ol 

This  b  an  esteemed  article  in  the  eastern  markets ;  it  undergoes  no  preparation, 
and  though  named  oil,  it  is  rather  a  liquid  and  volatile  resin.    The  natives  of  Sumatra 
make  a  transyerse  incision  in  the  tree  to  the  depth  of  some  inches,  the  cut  sloping 
dovnwards,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  of  the  capacity  of  a  qoart ;  a  lighted  reed  is  placed  in 
it  for  about  10  minutes,  and  in  the  space  of  a  night  the  cavity  is  filled  with  this  fluid. 
The  natives  consider  this  oil  of  great  use  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  strains,  swellings, 
and  inflammations. 

Dr.  Royle  states  the  trees  are  of  large  dimensions,  from  2}  to  7  feet  in  diameter. 
The  same  tree  that  produces  the  oil,  would  have  produced  the  camphor  if  unmolested, 
the  oil  being  supposed  to  be  the  first  stage  of  the  camphor's  forming,  and  is  conse- 
quently found  in  younger  trees. 

CAMPHOR  STORM  GLASSES.    Glasses  called  usually  storm  glasses,  and  sold 
as  indicators  of  atmospheric  changes. 
**  Storm  glasses  "  are  made  by  dissolving  :  — 

Camphor         ------      2j  drachms 

Nitre       --••---88  grains 
Sal  ammoniac  -        -        •        -        -        -    38  grains 
Water     -------9  fluid  drachms 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine     -        •        -        -     1 1  fluid  drachms. 

Plumose  crystals  form  in  the  glass,  and  are  said  to  condense  and  collect  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and  to  rise  up  and  diffuse  them- 
seWes  through  the  li<^uid  on  the  approach  of  fine  weather;  but  Dr.  Parrion  thinks  that 
their  weather  predicting  qualities  are  false,  and  that  light  is  the  agent  which,  together 
with  temperature,  influences  the  condition. 

CAM-WOOD.  An  African  dye  wood,  shipped  principally  from  Sierra  Leone  in 
short  logs.  Mr.  O.  Loddiges  in  his  botanical  cabmet,  figures  the  plant,  producing 
it  under  the  name  of  Baphia  nitida ;  it  is  a  leguminouB  plant,  and  has  been  introduced 
into,  and  has  flowered  in  this  country. 

CANADIAN  BALSAM.  A  product  of  the  Abies  baJtamea,  or  balm  of  Gilead  fir. 
The  finer  varieties  of  this  balsam  are  used  for  mounting  objects  for  the  microscope. 
See  BAiiSAMB. 

CANARY  WOOD.  A  wood  is  imported  into  this  country  under  the  name  of 
Madeira  mahogany,  which  appears  to  be  this  canary  wood.  It  is  the  produce  of  the 
Royal  Bay,  Launu  indica,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands.  It  is  rather  a  light  wood, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour. 

CANDLE.  iChamUOe,  Fr. ;  Kerxs,  Licht,  Germ,)  Candles  are  either  dipped  or 
moulded.  As  the  quality  of  the  candle  depends  upon  the  material  employed  in  its 
manufacture,  the  first  part  of  the  tallow  chandler's  process  is  the  sorting  of  the  tallow. 
Mutton  suet  with  a  proportion  of  ox-tallow  is  selected  for  mould  candles,  because  it 
gives  them  gloss  and  consistence.  Coarser  tallow  is  reserved  for  the  dipped  candles. 
After  being  sorted,  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  preparatorv  to  being  melted  or  rendered; 
and  the  sooner  this  is  done  after  the  &t  is  taken  from  the  carcase  the  better,  because 
the  fibrous  and  flediy  matters  mixed  with  it  promote  its  putrefaction.  Tallow  is  too 
commonly  melted  by  a  naked  fire  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  whereas  it  should 
be  done  either  in  a  cold  set-pan,  where  the  flame  plavs  onl^  round  the  sides  a  little 
way  above  the  bottom,  or  in  a  steam-cased  pan.  After  bein^  fused  a  considerable 
time,  the  membranous  matters  collect  at  the  surface,  constituting  the  cracUinga  used 
sometimes  for  feeding  dogs,  after  the  fieit  has  been  squeezed  out  of  it  by  a  press.  The 
liquid  tallow  is  strained  through  a  sieve  into  another  copper,  where  it  is  treated  with 
water  at  a  boiling  temperature  in  order  to  wash  it  After  a  while,  when  the.  foul 
water  has  settled  to  the  bottom,  the  purified  tallow  is  lifted  out,  by  means  of  tinned 
iron  buckets,  into  tubs  of  a  moderate  size,  where  it  concretes,  and  is  ready  for  use. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  wicks  for  the  best  dipped  candles  are  still 
cotton  Tovings  imported  from  Turkey,  notwithstanding  the  vast  extension  and  perfection 
of  cotton- spinning  in  this  country.  Poor  or  more  of  these  Turkey  skeins,  according  to 
the  intended  thickness  of  the  wick,  are  wound  off  at  once  into  bottoms  or  dues,  and 
afterwards  cut  by  a  simple  machine  into  lengths  corresponding  to  those  of  the  candles 
to  be  made.  The  operations  for  cutting,  twisting,  and  spreading  wicks,  are  per- 
formed upon  a  series  of  threads  at  once.  The  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  box,  in  fW)nt 
of  which  the  operator  sits.  A  reel  extends  across  the  box  at  the  hinder  part,  upon 
which  the  cotton  threads  have  been  previously  wound:  fh>m  this  reel  they  are  drawn 
off  into  proper  lengths,  doubled,  and  cut  by  an  ingenious  mechanism.  By  dipping 
tiie  wicks  into  the  melted  tallow,  rubbing  them  between  the  palms  of  the  lumds,  and 
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allowiog  the  tallow  vkich  adheres  to  harden,  they  may  he  arranged  with  fecility  opoo 
the  broaches  for  the  purpose  of  dipping.  The  dipping  room  is  furnished  with  a  boiler 
for  melting  the  tallow,  the  dipping  mould  or  cistern,  and  a  large  wheel  for  sapporting 
the  broaches.  From  the  ceiling  of  the  workshop  a  long  balance-shaped  beam  is 
suspended,  to  one  end  of  which  a  wooden  frame  is  attached  for  holding  the  broedws 
with  the  wicks  arranged  at  proper  distances.  The  oppoaite  arm  is  loaded  w'tih  a 
weight  to  counterbalance  the  wooden  frame,  and  to  enable  the  workman  to  ascertain 
the  proper  size  of  the  candles.  The  end  of  the  lever  which  supports  the  Ihune  is  pbKed 
immediately  above  the  dipping  cistern ;  and  the  whole  machine  is  so  balanced  that,  by 
a  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  wicks  are  let  down  into  the  melted  tallow  as  often 
as  may  be  required. 

The  following  is  a  convenient  apparatus  for  dipping  candles.  In  the  centre  of  tbe 
dipping-room  a  strong  upright  post  AA^Jig.  397,  is  erected,  with  turning  iron  piroB 
at  Its  two  ends.  Near  its  middle,  six  mortises  are  cut  at  small  distances  from  ooe 
another,  into  each  of  which  is  inserted  a  long  bar  of  wood,  bb,  which  moves  verticailj 
upon  an  iron  pin,  also  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  shaft.  The  whole  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  large  horizontal  wheel  with  twelve  arms.  A  complete  view  of  two 
of  them  only  is  given  in  the  figure.  From  the  extremity  of  each  arm  is  suspended 
a  frame,  or  port,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  containing  6  rods,  on  each  of  which  are 
hung  18  wicks,  making  the  whole  number  of  wicks  upon  the  wheel  1396.  The 
machine,  though  apparently  heavy,  turns  round  by  the  smallest  effort  of  the  workman ; 
and  each  port,  as  it  comes  in  succession  over  the  dipping-mould,  is  gently  pressed 
downwards,  by  which  means  the  wicks  are  regularly  immersed  in  melted  taUov.  As 
the  arms  of  the  lever  are  all  of  the  same  length,  and  as  each  is  loaded  with  nearly  the 
same  weight,  it  is  obvious  that  they  will  all  naturally  assume  a  horizontal  positioo. 
In  order,  however,  to  prevent  any  oscillation  of  the  machine  in  turning  round,  the 
levers  arc  kept  in  a  horizontal  position  by  means  of  small  chains,  a  a,  one  end  of  which 
is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  upright  shaft,  and  the  other  terminates  in  a  small  square  piece 
of  wood,  6,  which  exactly  fills  the  notch  c  in  the  lever.  As  one  end  of  the  levers 
must  be  depressed  at  each  dip,  the  square  piece  of  wood  is  thrown  out  of  the  notch 
by  the  workmen  pressing  down  the  handle  d,  which  communicates  with  the  small 
lever  e,  inserted  into  a  groove  in  the  bar  b.    In  order  that  the  square  piece  of  wood 

fi.xed  in  one  extremity  of  the  chain, 
597  may  recover  its  position  upon  tbe 

workman's  raising  the  port,  a  small 
cord  is  attached  to  it,  which  pass 
over  a  pulley  inserted  in  a  giroorc 
near  c,  and  communicates  with 
another  pulley  and  weight,  which 
draws  It  forward  to  the  notch.  In 
this  way  the  operation  of  dipping 
may  be  conducted  by  a  single  work- 
man with  perfect  ease  and  r^ularity, 
and  even  despatch.  No  thne  is  lost, 
and  no  unnecessary  labour  ex- 
pended, in  removing  the  ports  after 
each  dip;  and,  besides,  the  process 
of  cooling  is  much  accelerated  by 
the  candles  being  kept  in  constant 
motion  through  the  air.  The  num- 
ber of  revolutions  which  the  wheel 
must  make,  in  order  to  complete 
one  operation,  must  obviously  de- 
pend upon  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  size  of  the  candles ;  but  it  u 
said  that,  in  moderately  cold  weather. 
not  more  than  two  hours  are  necessary  for  a  single  person  to  finish  one  wheel  of 
candles  of  a  common  size.  Upon  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  six  wheels  are  com- 
pleted in  one  day,  no  less  a  number  than  7776  candles  will  be  manufactured  in  that 
space  of  time  by  one  workman.  ,    . 

The  process  of  moulding,  is  even  less  complicated  in  its  details  than  that  of  dippio^- 
The  moulds  are  made  of  some  metallic  substance,  usually  pewter,  and  consist  o^^*^ 
parts.  The  shaft  or  great  body  of  the  mould  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  finely  polished  >n 
the  inside,  and  open  at  both  extremities.  The  top  of  the  mould  is  a  small  metallic 
cup,  having  a  moulding  within- side,  and  a  hole  to  admit  the  wick.  The  two  pATts 
are  soldered  together,  and  when  united,  as  will  readily  be  imagined,  have  the  ihapj 
of  a  moulded  candle.     A  third  piece,  called  the  foot,  is  sometimes  added :  it  is  •  i^^ 
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of  BinaU  fniuiel,  through  which  the  liquid  tallow  runs  into  the  mould,  and,  being 
screwed  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  shaft,  is  removable  at  pleasure.  This 
additional  piece  may  certainly  be  useful  in  very  mild  weather;  since,  by  removing 
it,  the  candles  may  be  drawn  more  easily  from  the  moulds;  but,  in  general,  it  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

Eight  or  twelve  of  these  moulds,  according  to  their  sixe,  are  fixed  in  a  frame,  which 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  a  wooden  stool,  the  upper  surface  of  which  forms  a  kind 
of  trough.  The  tops  of  the  moulds  point  downwards,  and  the  other  extremity,  which 
IS  open,  is  inserted  into  the  trough  or  top  of  the  stool,  and  made  quite  level  with  its 
upper  surface.  In  order  to  introduce  the  wicks  into  the  mould,  the  workman  lays 
the  frame  upon  its  side  on  an  adjoining  table,  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  quantity 
of  wicks,  previously  cut  to  the  proper  length,  he  introduces  into  the  mould  a  long 
wire  with  a  hooked  point.  As  soon  as  the  hook'of  the  wire  appears  through  the  hole 
in  the  top  of  the  mould,  he  attaches  to  it  the  looped  end  of  the  wick,  and,  immediately 
drawing  back  the  wire,  brings  the  wick  along  with  it  In  this  manner  each  mould  in 
succession  is  fiimlshed  with  a  wick.  Another  workman  now  follows,  and  passes  a 
small  wire  through  the  loop  of  each  wick.  This  wire  is  obviously  intended  to  keep 
the  wick  stretohed,  and  to  prevent  it  from  falling  back  into  the  mould  upon  the  frame 
being  placed  in  the  proper  position  for  filling.  The  fhune  is  then  handed  to  the  person 
that  tills  the  moulds,  who  previously  arranges  the  small  wires  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  wick  may  be  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  mould. 

The  moulds  are  filled,  by  running  tallow  into  each  of  them,  or  into  the  trough,  from 
a  cistern  furnished  with  a  cock,  and  which  is  regularly  supplied  with  tallow  of  the 
proper  temperature  from  an  adjoining  boiler.  When  the  workman  observes  that  the 
moulds  are  nearly  half  filled  he  turns  the  cock,  and  laying  hold  of  that  portion  of  the 
wick  which  hangs  out  of  the  mould,  pulls  it  tight,  and  £us  prevents  any  curling  of 
the  wick,  which  might  injure  the  candles :  he  then  opens  the  cock,  and  completes  the 
process  of  filling.  The  frame  is  now  set  aside  to  cool ;  and  when  the  tallow  has 
acquired  a  proper  consistence,  which  the  workman  easily  discovers  by  a  snapping 
noise  emitted  by  the  candles  upon  pressing  his  thumb  against  the  bottom  of  the 
moulds,  he  first  withdraws  the  small  wires  which  kept  the  wicks  tense,  and  then, 
scraping  off  the  loose  tallow  from  the  top  of  the  frame  with  a  small  wooden  spade,  he 
introduces  a  bodkin  into  the  loop  of  the  wick,  and  thus  draws  each  candle  in  suc- 
cession from  its  mould.  The  candles  are  now  laid  upon  a  table  for  inspection,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  the  storehouse.  Previous  to  storing  them  up,  some  candle- 
makers  bleach  their  candles,  by  exposing  them  to  the  air  and  dews  for  several  days. 
This  additional  labour  can  be  necessary  only  when  the  dealer  is  obliged  to  have  early 
sales;  for  if  the  candles  are  kept  for  some  months,  as  they  ought  to  be,  before  they 
are  brought  to  market,  they  become  sufficiently  whitened  by  age. 

Wcut  Caiidles. —  Next  to  tallow,  the  substance  most  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles  is  wax.  Wax  candles  are  made  either  by  the  hand  or  with  a  ladle.  In  the 
former  case,  the  wax,  being  kept  soft  in  hot  water,  is  applied  bit  by  bit  to  the  wick,  which 
is  hung  from  a  hook  in  the  wall;  in  the  latter,  the  wicks  are  hung  round  an  iron  circle, 
placed  immediately  over  a  large  copper-tinned  basin  full  of  melted  wax,  which  is  poured 
upon  their  tops,  one  after  another,  by  means  of  a  large  ladle.  When  the  candles  have 
by  either  process  acquired  the  proper  size,  they  are  taken  from  the  hooks,  and  rolled 
upon  a  table,  usually  of  walnut-tree,  with  a  long  square  instrument  of  box,  smooth  at 
the  bottom. 

Spermaceti  Candles^  are  moulded  in  the  same  manner  as  those  composed  of  stearine, 
or  stearic  acid,  to  be  described  presently. 

In  June,  1825,  M.  Gay-Lussac  obtained  a  patent  in  England  for  making  candles  from 
margaric  and  stearic  acids,  called  stearine,  by  converting  tallow  into  the  above  fat 
acids  by  the  following  process; —  Tallow  consists,  by  Cbevreul's  researches,  of  *teariw<r, 
a  solid  fat,  and  elainCy  a  liquid  fat;  the  former  being  in  much  the  larger  proportion. 
When  tallow  is  treated  with  an  alkaline  body,  such  as  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  it  is  saponified ; 
that  is,  its  stearine  and  elaine  become  respectively  stearic  and  elaic  acids,  and,  as  such, 
form  compounds  with  these  bases.  When  by  the  action  of  an  acid,  such  as  the  sulphuric 
or  muriatic,  these  combinations  are  decomposed,  the  fats  reappear  in  the  altered  form 
of  stearic  and  elaic  acids;  the  former  body  being  harder  than  tallow,  and  of  a  texture 
somewhat  like  spermaceti,  the  latter  body  being  fluid  like  oil.  <*  The  decomposition  of  the 
soap  should  be  made,"  says  the  patentee,  "in  a  Urge  quantity  of  water,  kept  well  stirred 
during  the  operation,  and  warmed  by  steam  introduced  in  any  convenient  way.  When 
the  mixture  has  been  allowed  to  stand^  the  acid  of  the  tallow  or  fat  will  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  the  water  being  drawn  off,  will  carry  the  alkaline  or  saline  matters  with  it ; 
but,  if  the  acids  of  the  tallow  should  retain  any  portion  of  the  salts,  fresh  water  may  be 
thrown  upon  it,  and  the  whole  well  agitated,  until  the  acids  have  become  perfectly  free 
from  the  alkaline  matters;  and  when  allowed  to  cool,  the  acids  will  bo  formed  into  a 
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Bolid  mass.  This  mass  is  now  to  be  submitted  to  considerable  pressure  in  such  an  appa- 
ratus as  is  employed  in  expressing  oil  from  seeds;  when  the  liquid  acid  will  run  cyffin  the 
form  of  a  substance  resembling  oil,  leayinga  solid  matter,  similar,  in  every  respect,  to 
spermaceti,  which  is  fit  for  m^ing  candles.*' 

The  wick  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Stearine  candles,  and  which  forms 
one  of  the  features  of  this  inyention,  is  to  be  made  of  cotton  yarn,  twisted  rather  hard, 
and  laid  in  the  same  manner  as  wire  is  sometimes  coiled  round  the  bass  strings  of 
musical  instruments.  For  this  purpose,  straight  rods  or  wires  are  to  be  procured,  of 
suitable  lengths  and  diameters,  according  to  the  intended  sise  of  the  candles  about  to  be 
made;  and  Uiese  wires,  having  been  covered  with  cotton  coiled  round  them,  as  described, 
are  to  be  inserted  in  the  candle  moulds  as  the  common  wicks  are;  and  when  the  candle 
is  made,  and  perfectly  hard,  the  wire  is  to  be  withdrawn,  leaving  a  hollow  cylindrical 
aperture  entirely  through  the  middle  of  the  candle.  (See  Steabime  )  The  first  success- 
ful application  of  the  fat  acid,  or  stearic  candles,  appears  to  have  been  made  bv  Messrau 
Motani  and  NUly .  They  made  stearine  candles,  which  they  called  '*  bougies  de  VitoSe^ 
for  which  the  **  Society  of  Encouragement"  voted  them  their  silver  medaL 

Messrs.  Hempbell  and  Blundell  luive  given  a  very  minute  account  of  the  process  for 
making  palm  oil,  stearic  and  margaric  acids,  in  the  specification  of  their  patent  for  this 
mode  of  manufacturing  candles : — 

1.  Their  first  process  is  called  aystaBsationj  which  consists  in  pouring  the  melted 
palm-oil  into  iron  pans,  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  whereby,  at  about  75°  F.,  the 
daine  separates  from  the  crystalline  stearine  and  margarine. 

2.  The  concreted  oil  is  subjected  to  die  action  of  an  hydraulic  press,  in  order  to  sepa* 
rate  the  elaine  from  the  solid  fats. 

3.  This  process  is  called  oxidation.  To  1 04  lbs.  of  the  stearine  and  margarine,  melted 
in  an  iron  pan,  about  12  lbs.  of  slaked  and  sifted  quicklime  are  added,  with  diligent 
stirring,  during  which  the  temperature  is  to  be  slowly  raised  to  240°  F.,  and  so  main- 
tained for  about  8  hours,  till  a  perfect  chemical  combination  takes  place.  This  is  shown 
by  the  mass  becoming  thin,  transparent,  and  assuming  a  glassy  appearance  w  ben  rt 
cools.  The  fire  being  now  withdrawn,  cold  water  is  added,  very  gradually  at  first,  with 
brisk  stirring  till  the  whole  mass  fidis  into  a  state  of  powdery  granulation,  when  it  is 
passed  through  a  wire  sieve  to  break  down  any  lumps  that  may  remain. 

4.  Separation  of  the  Stearic  and  Margaric  Acidt  from  the  lime.  For  this  pnrpose,  as 
much  muriate  of  lime  (chloride  of  calcium)  is  taken  as  will,  with  its  equivalent  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  (8  lbs.  of  dry  muriate  of  lime,  require  7  lbs.  of  the  strongest  sulpharie 
acid),  produce  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  will  dissolve  the  lime  combined  with  the  fat 
acids:  and  therefore  that  quantity  of  muriate  of  lime  dissolved  in  water  must  be  treated 
with  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  will  saturate  its  lime  and  throw  it  down  in  the  state  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  Add  the  supernatant  solution  of  muriatic  acid  in  such  proportion  to 
the  stearate  and  margarate  of  lime  as  will  rather  more  than  saturate  the  hme.  Three 
pounds  of  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  9  lbs.  of  water  are  stated  as  enough  for  1  lb.  of 
lime.  This  mixture  is  to  be  let  alone  for  3  or  4  days,  in  order  to  insure  the  complete 
separation  of  the  lime  from  the  fat  acids;  and  then  the  mixture  is  heated  so  as  to  melt 
and  cause  them  to  separate  in  a  stratum  on  the  top  of  the  liquid.  The  resulting  muriase 
of  lime  is  drawn  off  into  another  tub,  and  decomposed  by  its  dose  of  sulphuric  acid,  so 
as  to  liberate  its  muriatic  acid  for  a  fresh  operation. 

5.  The  fat  acids,  being  well  washed  by  agitation  with  hot  water,  are  then  set  to  cool 
and  crystallise,  in  which  state  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  hydraulic  press, 
at  a  temperature  of  75°  F.,  whereat  the  margaric  acid  runs  off  from  the  solid  stearic 
acid. 

6.  Bleaching,  The  stearic  acid  is  taken  frt>m  the  press,  and  exposed  upon  water  in 
large  shallow  vessels  placed  in  the  open  air,  where  it  is  kept  at  the  melting  tempera- 
ture from  1  to  12  hours,  stirring  meanwhile,  in  order  to  promote  the  blanching  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  margaric  acid  is  bleached  in  a  similar  manner  in  separate 
vessels. 

7.  limning  Process.  The  fat  is  warmed  again,  and  poured  in  a  liquid  state  into  an 
agitating  tub ;  where,  for  every  1000  lbs.  of  the  stearic  acid,  about  2^  lbs.  of  common 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  40  lbs.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
200  lbs.  of  pure  water,  are  to  be  used.  This  solution  (**  mixture  **;.  while  warm  from 
the  heat  evolved  in  diluting  the  acid,  is  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  above  the  agitating 
tub.  The  stearic  acid  bemg  at  the  melting  point,  in  the  vessel  below,  agitation  is  to 
be  given  with  a  revolving  shaft,  while  the  mixed  manganese  and  acid  are  run  slowly 
down  into  it,  till  the  whole  be  well  mixed,  which  generally  requires  about  3  hours. 
The  mass  is  allowed  to  lie  in  this  state  for  48  hours;  after  which  it  nuiy  be  boiled  by 
steam  for  2  or  3  hours,  when  it  will  be  sufiicicntly  refined.  The  sulphuric  acid,  which 
is  at  the  bottom,  is  now  run  off,  and  the  stearic  acid  which  remains  is  well  washed  with 
pure  water.    It  is  then  put  into  large  conical  vessels  of  stone-ware,  inclosed  in  a  box 
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or  jacket,  kept  wann  bj  steam-beat,  and  lined  witb  conical  begs  of  a  saitable  strong 
filtering  paper,  throagh  wbich,  being  wann,  it  finds  its  way ;  and  wben  tbe  stearic  acid 
bas  been  thos  filtered,  it  is  mn  into  blocks,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  beaatifoi 
stearic  acid  or  palm- wax,  and  is  ready  to  be  made  into  candles  in  the  usual  way. 

The  chief  solid  constituent  of  palm  oil  is  mai^gario  acid.  This  they  direct  to  be 
melted  with  tallow,  in  the  proportion  of  tnm  10  to  SO  lbs.  of  the  former  to  100  lbs.  (^ 
the  latter.    See  Newton's  Journal,  C.  5.,  zi.  207. 

Price  and  Co.  introduced,  in  1840,  on  the  occasion  of  her  liigesty*s  marriage 
(when,  for  the  illuminations,  a  cheap  self-snuffing  candle  was  required),  a  new  compo- 
site candle,  which  was  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  and  cocoa-nut  stearine.  Mr.  George 
Gwynne,  in  1840,  patented  a  process  for  purifying  the  fatty  acids  by  distillation : 
this  was  followed  by  a  similar  patent  by  Dubninfknt, — and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Belmont, 
Vauxhall,  obtained  in  August,  1842,  a  patent  for  improTcments  in  treating  fats  for 
making  candles.     These  advances  led  to  many  modifications  in  candle  manufacture. 

IP  <£stilled  fats  are  used  in  making  composite  candles,  they  are  bleached  and 
hardened  in  that  operation.  When  palm  oil  is  the  material,  it  is  first  saponified,  then 
distilled, — grannlated  by  fusion  and  slow  cooling, — and  cold- pressed ;  by  which 
means  sleanc  acid  and  a  li^ht-coloured  oil  are  obtained,  which  may  be  mixed  with 
the  stearine  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  or  other  stearine.  A  cheaper  article  may  be  had  by 
mixing  the  entire  product  of  the  above  distillation  with  half  its  weight  of  distilled 
and  cold-pressed  stearic  acid  of  tallow.  Tallow  is  deprived  of  its  oleine  by  pressure, 
accompanied  by  artificial  cold  if  necessary ;  this  being  added  to  the  other  hard 
matter,  the  mixture  is  couTcrted  into  fatty  acids,  and  distilled,  and  the  entire  product 
of  distillation  is  employed  for  making  candles ;  or  it  may  be  pressed  to  make  them 
harder.  As  distilled  stearic  acid  is  more  crystalline  than  undistilled,  2  or  4  per  cent 
of  wax  may  be  added  to  assist  the  combination  of  the  fatty  acid  with  the  stearine. 

Candles  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  tallow  and  stearine  have  been  made  by 
dipping  their  wicks  alternately  in  these  two  fatty  bodies  in  a  fluid  state.  Mr.  W. 
Sykes  has  gone  to  the  expense  of  a  patent  on  the  contrivance.  The  wicks  are 
impregnated  with  a  solntion  of  bismuth  or  borax. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  published  in  their 
journal,  he  described  the  progress  of  the  more  recent  improvements.  In  this  he 
says: — "Candles,  beautiful  in  appearance,  were  made  by  distilling  the  cocoa-nut 
acids ;  but,  on  putting  them  out,  they  gave  off  a  choking  vapoui:,  which  prodaced 
Tiolent  coughing."  This  prevented  those  candles  fix>m  being  broaght  into  the  market. 
**  By  distilling  cocoa-nut  lime>soap,  we  made  beautifhl  candles,  resembling  those  made 
from  paraffinc,  burning  perfectly ;  but  the  loss  of  material  in  the  process  was  so  great, 
that  the  subsequent  improvements  superseded  its  use.  Under  one  part  of  this  patent, 
the  distillaUon  was  carried  on  sometimes  with  the  air  partially  excluded  from  the 
I4>paratu8,  by  means  of  the  Tapour  of  water,  sometimes  without,  the  low  evaporating 
point  of  the  cocoa  nut  acids  rendering  the  exclusion  of  air  a  matter  of  much  less 
importance  than  when  distilling  other  fl^t  acids."  At  this  time,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Wilson  appears  to  have  first  tried  using  the  vapour  of  water  to  exclude 
the  air  from  the  apparatus  during  distillation.  This  led,  in  1842,  E.  Price  and  Ca 
to  patent,  in  the  names  of  Wilson  and  Jones  which  involved  tbe  treatment  of  fats, 
previously  to  distillation,  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  nitrous  gases.  M.  Fremy,  in  his 
Talnable  paper  in  the  **  Annales  de  Chimie,"  describes  treating  oils  with  half  their 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  their  melting  point  was  greatly 
raised.  He  gare,  howeyer,  particular  directions  that  the  matter  under  process- should 
be  kept  cooL  Instead  of  doing  this,  Mr.  Wilson  found  it  advantageous  to  expose 
the  mixture  of  fat  acid  and  fat  to  a  high  temperature,  and  this  is  still  done  at  Price's 
works. 

"Our  process  of  sulphuric  acid  saponification  was  as  follows.  Six  tons  of  the 
materia]  emptoyed — usually  palm  oil,  Uiough  occasionally  we  work  cheap  animal  fieit, 
vegetable  oils,  and  butter,  and  Japan  wax — were  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of 
6|  cwts.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  350^  F.  In  this  process 
the  glycerine  is  decomposed,  large  rolumes  of  sulphurous  acid  are  given  ofi^  and  the  fat 
is  changed  into  a  mixture  of  fat  acids,  with  a  very  high  melting  point  This  is 
washed,  to  free  it  from  charred  matter  and  adhering  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  then 
transferred  into  a  still,  from  which  the  air  is  excluded  by  means  of  steam.  The 
•team  used  by  us  is  h^ted  in  a  series  of  pipes  similar  to  those  used  in  the  hot-blast 
apparatus  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  otject  of  heating  the  steam  being  only  to 
cave  the  still,  and  reduce  to  a  small  extent  gaseous  loss  in  distillation."  **  We  still,"  says 
the  patentee,  **  employ  this  process,  and  in  some  cases  reduce  the  quantity  of  acid  em- 
ployed to  4  lbs ,  and  even  3  lbs.,  to  a  cwt  of  the  ftt" 

Vegetable  tallow  melts  at  a  degree  of  heat  somewhat  above  that  of  animal  tallow, 
but  considerably  below  that  of  vegetable  wax.    Mr.  Wilson  treats  his  tallow  by 
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pattmg  6  tons  of  it  into  an  iron  still  capable  of  holding  9  tons,  heats  it  gradually 
to  350^  F.,  and  then  adds  gradually  1440  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  18  specific  ^raTity.  At 
the  expiration  of  about  two  hours,  the  tallow  is  pumped  into  a  vessel,  containing  vater 
slightly  acidalated  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  is  therein  agitated  by  tree  steam  passiog 
through  it  for  2  hours.  The  materials  are  then  left  to  repose  for  6  hours ;  both 
these  vessels,  and  the  former,  should  be  provided  with  a  cover  and  a  means  of  con- 
veying the  gases  which  may  be  evolved  into  a  chimney.  The  vegetable  taUow  is 
next  distilled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  atmosphere  is  excluded.  This  is  best  effected 
by  the  use  of  steam  highly  heated,  which  he  Introduces  into  the  still,  in  nameroos 
jets  below  the  tallow.  The  distilled  products  are  received  into  condensers,  and 
they  may  be  used  alone,  or  they  may  be  mixed  with  other  matters  for  making  the 
best  class  of  candles.  The  patentee  improves  paraffine  by  a  like  process.  He  makes 
candles  with  2  or  3  wicks,  by  mixing  palm  oil  pressed  with  tallow,  or  the  abore 
distilled  fat,  for  burning  in  candle  lamps. 

In  1854,  Mr.  Tighlman  obtained  a  patent  for  the  exposure  of  fats  and  oils  to  the 
action  of  water  at  a  high  temperature,  and  under  great  pressure,  in  order  to  cause  the 
combination  of  the  water  with  the  elements  of  the  neutral  fats  ;  so  as  to  produce  at 
the  same  time  free  fat  acid  and  solution  of  glycerine.    See  Glycebime. 

He  proposed  to  effect  this  by  pumping  a  mixture  of  fat  and  water,  by  means  of  a 
force-pump,  through  a  coil  of  pipe  heated  to  about  612°  F.,  kept  under  a  pressure  of 
about  2000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch ;  and  he  states  that  the  vessel  must  be  closed,  so 
that  the  requisite  amount  of  pressure  may  be  applied  to  prevent  the  conversion  of 
water  into  steam.  Mr.  Wilson  improved  upon  this  process,  by  passing  steam  into 
fat  at  a  high  temperature  ;  and  by  this  process  hundreds  of  tons  of  palm  oil  are  nov 
treated.  The  glycerine  and  fat  distil  over  together,  but  no  longer  combined ;  and  the 
former,  being  separated,  is  subjected  to  a  redistillation,  by  which  it  is  purified.  This 
distillation  is  effected  by  transmitting  through  the  fat  contained  in  an  iron  still,  steam 
at  about  600^  or  700^  F.,  heated  by  passing  through  iron  pipes  laid  in  a  fire;  The 
steam  is  transmitted  till  the  oily  matter  is  heated  to  about  350^ ;  the  vapours  pro- 
duced being  carried  into  a  high  shaft  by  a  pipe  from  the  cover  of  the  iron  vessel. 
The  hot  oily  matter  is  then  run  into  another  vessel  made  of  brick  lined  with  lead,  and 
sunk  in  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  brick- work  under  or  against  the 
internal  pressure  of  the  fluid.  It  has  a  wooden  cover  lined  with  lead,  directly  beneaifa 
which,  and  extending  across  the  vessel,  is  a  leaden  pipe,  1  inch  in  diameter,  baviog  a 
small  hole  in  each  side,  at  every  6  inches  of  its  length ;  and  through  this  pipe  is  intro- 
duced a  mixture  of  1000  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*8,  and  the  same  weight  of 
water.  The  introduction  of  the  mixture,  which  falls  in  divided  jets  into  the  beated 
fat,  produces  violent  ebullition ;  and  by  this  means  the  acid  and  fat  are  perfectly 
incorporated  before  the  action  of  the  acid  becomes  apparent  by  any  considerable 
discoloration  of  the  fat  As  the  ebullition  ceases,  the  fat  gradually  blackens ;  and  tbe 
matter  is  allowed  to  remain  for  6  hours  after  the  violent  ebullition  has  ceased.  The 
offensive  fhmes  produced  are  carried  off  by  a  large  pipe,  which  rises  fmm  the  top  of 
the  vessel,  then  descends,  and  afterwards  rises  again  into  a  high  chimney.  At  the 
downward  part  of  this  pipe  a  snmll  jet  of  water  is  kept  playing,  to  condense  soch 
parts  of  the  vapours  as  are  condensable.  At  the  end  of  the  6  hours  above  mentioned, 
the  operation  is  complete,  and  the  product  is  then  pumped  into  another  dose  vessel 
and  washed,  by  being  boiled  up  (by  means  of  free  steam)  with  half  ita  bulk  of  water. 
The  water  is  drained  off,  and  the  washing  repeated,  except  that  in  the  second  waahin^ 
the  water  is  acidulated  with  100  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid. '  The  ultimate  product  is 
allowed  to  settle  /or  24  hours ;  after  which  it  is  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam 
— once,  or  oftener — until  well  purified;  and  the  product  of  distiUation  is  sg^i" 
washed,  and  after  being  pressed  in  the  solid  state,  is  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
candles. 

The  following  definitions  of  terms  applied  to  candles  are  by  Mr.  Wilson  :— 

Belmont  Sperm. — Made  of  hot-pressed,  distilled  palm  acid. 

Belmont  Wax. — The  same  material,  tinged  with  gamboge. 

Best  Comftosite  Candles, — Made  of  a  mixture  of  the  hard  palm  acid,  and  stearineof 
cocoa-nut  oil. 

Composites^  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  made  of  palm  acids,  and  palm  acids  and  cocoa- 
nut  stearine,  the  relative  proportions  varying  according  to  the  relative  market  price* 
of  palm  oil  and  cocoa-nut  oil  at  the  particular  time  when  the  candles  are  mv<** 
factured. 

Composite^  No.  4. — A  description  of  candle  introduced  at  a  price  a  very  little  above 
the  price  of  tallow  dip  candles.  They  are  somewhat  dark  in  colour,  but  give  a  gp^ 
light. 

The  highest  priced  candles  are  usually  made  in  the  ordinary  mould ;  bat  at  Pt'^ 
and  Co.*s  manufactory  they  have  a  machine  for  moulding  the  ordinary  stearine  candles 
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and  ottiers  of  a  similar  nature.  When  one  set  of  candles  is  discharged  fW>m  the  moulds, 
the  moulds  are  re -wicked  for  the  next  process  of  filling.  These  moulds  are  arranged 
side  hj  side,  eighteeu  in  number,  on  a  frame ;  and  fbr  each  mould  there  is  a  reel 
capable  of  holding  sixty  yards  of  wick,  enclosed  in  a  box.  The  moulded  candle,  being 
still  attached  to  the  cotton  wick,  when  it  is  forced  out  of  the  mould,  brings  the  fresh 
wick  into  it  The  moulded  candles  are,  by  a  Tery  ingenious  contrivance,  held  firm  in 
a  horizontal  position  while  a  knife  passes  across  and  severs  the  wick.  The  wicks  for 
the  new  set  of  candles  are  secured,  by  forceps,  firmly  to  the  conical  caps  of  the  moulds ; 
these  are  carried  into  a  vertical  position,  and  slid  upon  a  railway  to  a  hot  closet, 
where  they  become  sufSciently  warm  to  receive  the  fat,  which,  kept  at  the  melting 
point  by  steam-pipes,  is  held  in  a  cistern  above  the  rails ;  from  this  cistern  the  moulds 
are  filled  by  as  many  cocks,  which  are  turned  by  one  impulse.  If  we  imagine  an 
extensive  series  of  these  sets  of  moulds  travelling  from  the  machine  over  a  railway, 
in  regular  order,  and  that»  when  the  fat  has  become  soUd,  these  return,  the  candles  are 
discharged,  and  the  process  is  renewed, — ^the  machine  will  be  tolerably  well  under- 
stood. Each  machine  holds  about  200  frames  of  moulds,  and  each  contains  18 
bobbins,  starting  each  with  60  yards  of  cotton  wick. 

Night'LighU, — These  are  short  thick  cylinders  of  fat,  with  a  very  thin  wick,  so 
proportioned  one  to  the  other,  that  they  bum  any  required  number  of  hours.  The 
moulds  in  which  these  are  maide  are  metal  frames,  perforated  with  a  number  of  cylin- 
drical holes,  and  having  a  movable  bottom,  with  a  thin  wire  projecting  from  it  into 
every  mould.  These  are  filled  with  melted  fat,  and,  when  cold,  the  bottoms  are  forced 
up,  and  all  the  cylinders  of  fat  gectedi  each  having  a  small  hole  through  which  the 
wick,  a  cotton  previously  impregnated  with  wax,  is  inserted.  This  being  done,  the 
night  light,  bein^  pressed  on  a  warm  porcelain  slab,  is  melted  sufficiently  to  cement  the 
vrick.     These  night-lights  are  burned  in  glass  cylinders,  into  which  they  fit 

Child's  Night-Lights  are  melted  fax  poured  into  card-board  boxes,  which  have  a 
hole  in  the  bottom,  through  which  the  wick  and  its  metallic  support  are  placed. 

Dr.  Ure  made  a  set  of  experiments  upon  the  relative  intensities  of  light  and 
duration  of  different  candles,  the  results  of  which  are  contained  in  the  following 
Table:— 


Number  fn  a  Poond. 

Duration  of 
a  Candle. 

Weight  In 
Grains. 

Consumption 

per  Hour  In 

Grains. 

Proportion 
of  Light. 

Economy 
of  Light. 

Candles 
equal  one 
Argand. 

10  mould  •  - 
10  dipped  -      - 

8  mould  - 

6  ditto     ■• 

4  ditto  -  - 
Argand  oil  flame 

k.       m. 

5  9 
4       36 

6  31 

7  21 
9       36 

682 

672 

856 

1160 

1707 

132 
150 
132 
163 
186 
612 

121 
13 

\% 

20J 
69-4 

68 
65| 
59i. 
66 
80 
100 

6-7 

6-25 

6-6 

5-0 

36 

A  Scotch  mntchkin,  or  Jth  of  a  gallon,  of  good  seal  oil,  weighs  6010  gr.,  or  13|^07. 
avoirdupois,  and  lasts  in  a  bright  Argand  lamp  11  hours  44  minutes.  The  weight  of 
oil  it  consumes  per  hour  is  equal  to  4  times  the  weight  of  tallow  in  candles  8  to  the 
pound,  and  {th  the  weight  of  tallow  in  candles  6  to  the  pound.  But  its  light  being 
equal  to  fhat  of  6  of  the  latter  candles,  it  appears  fh>m  the  above  table  that  2  pounds 
weight  of  oil,  value  9c£.,  in  an  Argand,  are  equivalent  in  illuminating  power  to  3  pounds 
of  tallow  candles,  which  cost  about  2  shilfings.  The  larger  the  flame  in  the  above 
candles  the  greater  the  economy  of  lighl. 

In  1856,  we  imported  stearine  candles  fh>m  the  following  places  :— 


Russia 

Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 


Cwts. 
315 
106 
202 
173 
84 


In  the  same  year  onr  Exports  were  as  follows : — 

lbs. 

Stearine  Candles         -    6,133,262 
Other  kinds        -        -     1,211,262 
See  Stbartmx,  Spebuagiti,  Tallow,  Wax,  &c. 


Computed  real  value. 

-  £1771 

595 

-  1136 

975 

-  471 


Total  computed  and  declared 
real  ralue. 

-  £309,871 

-  62,535 
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CANE-IOLL.    Thg  »ai  i  Myliijn  J  fcr  i  ■  mVii,  tfie  angir  cane.    SeeSuoAi. 

CANES.  Canes  of  various  kinds  are  emptojcd  m  ■Hnfidnw^  as  the  Sagar 
cane,  Bamboo  canes,  and  Rattan  canes,  &c.  The  bamboo  is  a  pburt  ef  lim  seeAkiii* 
growing  in  the  East  Indies,  and  other  warm  climates,  and  sometimes  attainhig  Ikt 
height  of  60  feet  Old  stalks  grow  to  five  or  six  inches  diameter,  and  are  so  hard 
and  durable  as  to  be  used  for  building,  and  for  all  sorts  of  furniture,  for  water-pipes, 
and  for  poles  to  support  palanquins.  The  smaller  kinds  are  used  for  walkmg-sticki, 
flutes,  &c. 

In  1856,  we  imported  309,000  Bamboo  canes  into  England. 

Rattan  canes  are  often  confounded  with  the  Bamboo.  They  are,  however,  the  pro- 
duce of  various  species  of  the  genus  Calamus.  Thej  are  cylindrical,  jointed,  verj 
tough  and  strong,  from  the  size  of  a  goosequill  to  that  of  the  human  wrist,  and 
fVom  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  They  are  used  for  wicker-work,  seats  of 
chairs,  walking-sticks,  &c. 

In  1856,  we  imported  of  Rattan  canes,  7,840,702,  the  computed  value  of  whieh  vu 
£15,681. 

C  ANGIC  A  WOOD,  called  also  in  England  Angica.  It  is  of  a  rose-wood  coloor,  is 
imported  from  the  Brazils  in  trimmed  logs  from  eight  to  ten  inches  diameter.  As  s 
variety  in  cabinet  work,  small  quantities  of  this  wood  are  employed. 

CANNABIC  COMPOSITION.  This  material  for  architectural  decoiation  is 
described  by  Mr.  B.  Albano  to  have  a  basis  of  hemp,  amalgamated  with  resinous  sub- 
stances, carefully  prepared  and  worked  into  sheets  of  large  dimension. 

Ornaments  in  high  relief  and  with  great  sharpness  of  detail  are  obtained  by 
pressure  of  metal  discs,  and  they  are  of  less  than  half  the  weight  of  papier  mache  om- 
ments,  sufficiently  thin  and  elastic  to  be  adapted  to  wall  surfaces,  bearing  blows  of  the 
hammer,  and  resisting  all  ordinary  actions  of  heat  and  cold  wiUiout  change  of  form. 
Its  weather  qualities  had  been  severely  tried  on  the  continent,  as  for  coreriogs  of 
roofs,  &c.,  remaining  exposed  without  injury. 

This  composition  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  in  Italy  it  has  beea  employed  for  psads, 
frames,  and  centres.  It  is  well  fitted  to  receive  bronze,  paint,  or  vamiui,  the  material 
is  so  hard  as  to  allow  gold  to  be  burnished,  after  gilding  the  ornaments  made  of  it 

CANNEL  COAL.  Cannel  coal  is  obtained  in  Lancashire,  in  Derbyshire,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  in  Scotland,  in  considerable  quantities ;  there  are  some  other 
localities  in  which  it  is  procured,  but  not  so  extensively.  Its  use  as  a  fuel  and  for 
gas  making  will  be  found  in  the  articles  devoted  respectively  to  these  suljects. 

This  coal  has  a  dark  greyish  black  colour,  the  lustre  is  glistening  and  resinooa,  it 
takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  hence  made  into  a  variety  of  omamenu.  It  is  not  equal 
to  jet  (see  Jet),  being  more  brittle,  heavier,  and  harder  ;  but  cheap  ornaments  oiade 
of  cannel  coal  are  not  unfirequently  sold  for  jet :  cannel  coal  is  made  up  of  horizontal 
layers,  and  has  a  grain  something  resembling  wood. 

The  coal,  when  worked  for  ornament,  is  cut  with  a  saw,  and  the  pieces  are  rough- 
shaped  with  a  chopper.  For  making  a  snuff-box,  whether  plain,  screwed,  or 
excentric  turned,  the  plank  way^  or  the  surface  parallel  with  the  seam,  is  most  suitable; 
it  is  also  proper  for  vases,  the  caps  and  bases  of  columns,  &&  Cylindrical  pieces,  ai 
for  the  shafts  of  columns,  should  be  cut  from  either  edge  of  the  slab^  as  the  lamiiuB 
then  run  lengthways,  and  the  objects  are  much  stronger  :  cylindrical  pieces  thos  pre- 
pared, say  3  inches  long  and  i^s  of  an  inch  diameter,  are  so  strong  they 
cannot  be  broken  between  the  fingers.  Similar  pieces  have  been  long  since  used  for 
the  construction  of  flutes,  and  in  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  a  snuff-box  of 
cannel  coal,  said^to  have  been  turned  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  also  two  busts 
of  Henry  VIIL  and  his  daughter  Lady  Mary,  carved  in  the  same  material  The 
plankway  surfaces  turn  the  most  fVeely,  and  with  shavings  much  like  those  oi  wood; 
the  edges  yield  small  chips,  and  at  last  a  fine  dust,  but  which  does  not  stick  to  the 
hands  in  the  manner  of  common  coal.  Flat  objects,  such  as  inkstands,  are  worked 
with  the  joiner's  ordinary  tools  and  planes.  The  edges  of  cannel  coal  are  harder  and 
polish  better  than  flat  surfaces— ^fo/tea/^^e/.    See  Coal  and  Boghead  Coal. 

CANNON.    See  Ahtillert  and  Shell. 

CANTHARIDES.  The  blister  beetle  or  Spanish  fly,  the  Cantharis  vuicaioria, 
Cantharides  are  imported  from  St  Petersburg  m  cases,  each  containing  160  to  170 
lbs.,  and  also  fh}m  Messina  in  barrels  or  cases  holding  each  100  lbs.  See  Pereira'i 
**  Materia  Medica."    In  1856  we  imported  .35,922  lbs. 

CANVA&  (Canevaa,  Fr. ;  Kanefastt,  Germ.)  A  coarse  doth  made  of  hemp  or 
flax,  which  is  used  for  the  sails  of  ships  and  for  tents.  It  has  been  found  that  sails  of 
ships  made  with  the  selvages  and  seams  of  the  canvas  running  down  parallel  to  tbeir 
edges  are  very  apt  to  bag,  and  become  torn  in  the  middle,  from  the  strain  to  whidithey 
are  subjected  by  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  a  mode  of 
making  sails,  with  the  seams  and  selvages  running  diagonally,  was  proposed  by 
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Admiral  Brooking,  and  a  |>atent  granted  to  him  for  the  same  on  4th  ot  November, 
1828.  The  invention  of  Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Orr,  has  a  similar  object,  viz.,  that  of 
giving  additional  strength  to  sails  by  a  peculiar  numner  of  weaving  the  canvas  of 
vrhich  they  are  made. 

The  improvement  consisted  in  weaving  the  canvas  with  diagonal  threads  ;  that  is, 
placing  the  weft  yam,  or  shoot,  in  weaving,  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  warp  yams, 
instead  of  making  the  decussation  of  the  warp,  or  weft  threads,  or  yams,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  as  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  weaving. 

To  accomplish  this  object  the  loom  must  be  peculiarly  constructed ;  its  wwp  and 
work  beams  must  stand  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  sides  of  the  loom,  and  the  batten 
and  slay  must  be  hung  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  order  to  beat  op  the  weft  or  shoot,  in 
lines  ranging  diagonally  with  the  warp. 

Canvas  painted  of  various  pattems  is  used  for  covering  halls,  &c.,  and  is  generally 
called^oor  cloth.  A  finer  kind  of  canvas,  properly  prepared,  is  employed  by  artists. 
CAOUTCHOUC,  GUM-ELASTIC,  or  INDIAN-RUBBER  iCaautchouc,  Fr.; 
Kautschuk  Federkarz,  Germ.)  occurs  as  a  milky  juice  in  several  plants,  such  as  the 
nphotUatCahvea^  called  also  kevea  guittneima,  eaut9chw:,jatropka  ekuUcOt  castilleja  elan- 
tica,  cecropia  ptileta^ficua  rdigiosa  and  wiuHcaj  tirceolaria  dattiea,  &c.  Dr.  Lindley's 
account  of  the  plants  that  yield  the  most  important  supplies  of  commercial  caoutchouc, 
with  plates  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hancock's  work  on  Caout- 
chouc These  are  stated  to  be  tiphonia  elasttca,  Hancomia  speedoio,  ficva  eUutica, 
and  urcfola  elastica.  It  is»  however,  extracted  chiefly  flrom  the  first  plant,  which 
grows  in  South  America  and  Java.  The  tree  has  incisions  made  into  it  through  the 
bark  in  many  places,  and  it  discharges  the  milky  juice,  which  is  spread  upon  clay 
moulds,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  with  the  smoke  of  a  fire,  which  blackens  it  Portions 
of  this  milky  juice  had  been  occasionally  sent  to  Europe  in  bottles ;  some  few  arrived 
with  the  milky  emulsion,  hut  generally  they  were  found  to  be  resolved  into  a  coagulum 
floating  in  an  aqueous  solution.  A  small  bottle  from  Cayenne  or  the  Isle  of  France, 
in  the  possession  of  M.  D*Arcet,  passed  some  years  without  change,  but  the  severe 
winter  of  1788-9  caused  it  to  pass  to  the  solid  state,  and  the  bottle  was  broken. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  is  reported  to  have  had  a  bottle  of  liquid  unaltered,  but  which 
afterwards  was  decomposed.  Fifty  gold  louis  d'ors  were  afterwards  o£Fered  by  him  at 
Lisbon  in  vain  to  receive  a  second  supply. 

Caoutchouc,  Gum  Elastic,  or  Indian*Rubber,  are  the  general  names  for  a  substance 
now  so  well  known,  fiimiliar,  and  important,  that  it  seems  matter  for  surprise  that  the 
hitter  half  of  the  preceding  century  should  have  passed  away  before  it  was  made 
known  to  Europe  by  memoirs  read  to  a  learned  body ;  fbr  the  remainder  of  the 
century,  its  extraordinary  property  of  elasticity  and  the  grotesque  objects  made 
by  the  Indians,  caused  it  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious ;  its  general 
knowledge  and  use  was  confined  to  erasing  marks  of  black  lead  pencil  fit)m  paper, 
and  in  this  country  it  received  the  common  name  of  lead-eater. 

Europe  is  indebted  to  the  observations  of  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who,  despatched 
from  France  on  a  scientific  mission,  found  the  natives  and  residents  of  that  part  of 
South  America  which  he  visited,  constantly  using  syringes,  bottles  for  non-corrosive 
liquids,  boots,  and  many  other  articles,  made  of  Indian  mbber.  In  1786,  he  wrote 
an  account  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  of  this  substance ;  which  during  his 
ten  yeara*  residence  in  Para,  and  joumeys  in  the  country,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Amaxon,  he  had  constant  observation  of  the  use  of  by  the  natives. 

He  describes  the  forms  of  battles  and  articles  moulded  with  clay,  coated  with  the 
milky  juice  of  trees,  in  successive  lay  en,  and  when  dried  in  the  sun,  the  earth  broken 
out,  and  that  the  Indians,  with  a  point  of  hard  wood,  impressed  ornaments  upon  the 
soft  mass. 

M.  Condamine  described  the  resin  spread  upon  cloth  as  forming  a  waterproof 
covering ;  its  great  use  for  bagging  to  keep  biscuits,  food  and  clothing  dry  from  rain, 
damp  and  water,  and  as  a  subsUtute  for  tarpaulins ;  and  he  especially  remarks  the  use 
of  a  great  canvas  prepared  with  liquid  Indian- rubber,  to  cover  the  quadrant  circle  as 
it  stood  on  its  legs,  which  allowed  it  to  be  left  in  the  rain  and  snow,  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  make  ot«ervations  at  intervals  of  weather,  and  avoid  great  labour  of  remov- 
ing the  instruments  to  boxes  and  places  of  shelter.  He  remarks  that,  at  the  missions 
of  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Andes,  boots  are  made  which  resist  water,  and  appear 
like  skins  when  they  have  been  smoked. 

To  obviate  the  adhesion  of  objects  recently  made  to  each  other,  especially  if  the 
ann  is  upon  them,  **  Spanish  white,  and  even  dust,  is  employed:'*  the  inconvenience  is 
thus  prevented,  and  the  articles  immediately  take  the  brown  colour  which  is  ultimately 
acquired  by  the  exposure  of  the  white  juice  to  the  sun  and  air,  smoke  and  fire, 
methods  employed  by  the  Indians. 

M.  Condunine  focmd  in  the  province  of  Emeraldes,  a  sabsta&ce  called  Hheve ;  it 
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is  obtained  by  a  single  incision  from  the  plants,  and  is  a  white  liqnid  like  mQk,  'which 
hardens  and  blackens  in  the  air.  They  make  flambeaox  l^  inch  thick  and  2  f«et 
long,  that  bum  very  weU  without  a  wick  for  24  hoars,  with  a  brilliant  flame  and 
without  any  disagreeable  odour.  The  caontchouc  was  wrapped  in  two  leaves  of  bana- 
nier  to  form  the  flambeaux ;  he  used  these  lights  habitually,  on  his  route  along  the 
river  Emerandes,  and  especially  in  the  wood  of  Sylanchd,  where  he  was  detaincsd  for 
days. 

It  was  in  1751,  that  M.  Condamine  brought  the  subject  into  notice,  for  his  friend 
Mons.  Fresneau  had  found  and  described  trees  in  Cayenne,  yielding  elastic  resin. 
Writing  to  his  friend,  he  records  the  localities,  trees,  tools,  and  details  for  obtaining 
the  sap,  and  forming  articles.  He  also  found  that  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath,  with  nat  oil, 
softened,  and  in  a  manner,  dissolved  the  caoutchouc. 

M.  Condamine  concludes  his  remarks  upon  the  memoir  of  M.  Fresneaa  with 
words  of  sufficient  import,  and  indeed  with  prophetic  spirit,  and  says,  "  it  will  be  an 
exclusive  object  of  commerce  for  that  colony  which  possesses  this  species  of  treasare." 
Such  were  his  words  a  century  past 

MM  Herissent  and  Macquer  in  1 761,  gave  their  chemical  observations  to  the  Aca- 
demy Royal  on  caoutchouc,  or  elastic  resin  of  Cayenne.  They  refer  to  the  softening 
and  solution  by  oils  and  heat,  "  but  the  caoutchouc  does  not  again  take  its  solidi^  or 
elasticity."  By  rectifying  oil  of  turpentine  upon  lime  and  dissolving  caontchooc  in  it, 
they  obtained  a  pasty  mass  which  allowed  the  caoutchouc  to  regain  its  former  elastic 
state.  They  point  out  that  ether  may  be  advantageously  used,  and  they  complain  of 
the  great  expense  of  DippeFs  animal  oil  as  a  solvent  While  pointing  out  the  surgical 
uses  of  caoutchouc,  Macquer  describes  the  necessity  for  carefully  rectifying  the  ether, 
taking  8  or  10  pounds,  and  only  receiving  the  first  2  pounds  for  the  solution  of  caout- 
chouc. He  used  instead  of  clay,  moulds  of  wax,  held  by  pincers,  and  plunged  in  the 
ethereal  solution,  and  by  repeated  coatings,  allowing  the  ether  to  evaporate,  a  thin 
covering  was  obtained  ;  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water  the  wax  flowed  out,  and  a 
tube  of  caoutchouc  remained.  He  states  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  tnbcs 
uniform. 

M.  Grossart  in  1768,  published  his  experiments  to  obtain  good  tubes  of  Indian 
rubber  by  means  of  ether  and  boiling  water,  these  memoirs  seem  to  have  remained 
without  sufficient  reference  and  study. 

It  has  been  received  as  an  opinion  in  England  and  America,  that  one  of  the  earliest 
notices  of  the  useful  properties  of  Indian  rubber  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  a  work 
evidently  got  up  with  great  care,  called,  "  A  Familiar  introduction  to  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Perspective,  by  Joseph  I^iestley,  LL.D.,  London,  1770."  At  the  end  of 
the  preface  is  the  following  addition : — 

"  Since  this  work  was  printed  ofiE;  I  have  seen  a  substance  excellently  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  wiping  from  paper  the  marks  of  a  black-lead  pencil.  It  must,  there* 
fore,  be  of  singular  use  to  those  who  practice  drawing.  It  is  sold  by  Mr.  Naime, 
Mathematical  Instrument  maker,  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  sells  a  eabical 
piece  of  about  half  an  inch,  for  three  shillings,  and  he  says  it  will  last  several  years."* 

It  will  be  remarked,  that  no  name  for  the  substance  is  mentioned ;  the  preface  is 
dedicated  ''to  Sir  Joshua  Renolds,  Knt,  F.R.S.,  Leeds,  March  20th,  1770 ;"  and  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  substance  was  a  novelty  in  art  and  trade. 

It  seems  probable,  that  the  experiments  with  balloons,  and  the  application  of  air- 
tight varnishes,  especially  by  Messrs.  Charles  and  Robert,  called  more  general  atten- 
tion to  the  properties  of  Indian  rubber  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Hancock  says,  **  This  substance  came  first  into  notice  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  moulded  mto  the  shapes  of  bottles  and  animals.  It  was  sold  as  high 
as  a  guinea  the  ounce,  and  used  for  rubbing  out  pencil  marks ;  but  scarcely  anything 
was  known  of  its  history,  except  that  it  came  from  America.*  Such  are  the  brief 
historical  notices  of  this  now  important  substance. 

The  juice  itself  has  been  of  late  years  imported.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
has  the  consistence  of  cream.  It  becomes  covered  in  the  bottles  containing  it  with  a 
pellicle  of  concrete  caoutchouc.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  -0 1 2.  When  it  is  dried  it  loses  55 
per  cent  of  its  weight;  the  residuary  45  is  elastic  gum.  When  the  juice  is  heated  it 
immediately  coagulates,  in  virtue  of  its  albumen,  and  the  elastic  gum  rises  to  the 
surface.  It  mixes  with  water  in  any  proportion ;  and,  when  thus  diluted,  it  coagulates 
with  heat  and  alcohol  as  before. 

The  specific  gravity  of  caoutchouc  is  0*925,  and  it  is  not  pehnanently  increased  by 
any  degree  of  pressure.  By  c<dd  or  long  quiescence  it  becomes  hard  and  stifiT.  When 
the  milky  juice  has  become  once  coherent,  no  means  hitherto  known  can  restore  it  to 
the  emulsive  state.  By  long  boiling  in  water  it  softens,  swells,  and  becomes  more 
readily  soluble  in  its  peculiar  menstrua ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  speedily  resumes 
its  pristine  consistence  and  volume.    It  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol;  hat  in  ether,  de- 
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prived  of  alcohol  by  washing  with  water,  it  readily  dissolves,  and  affords  a  colourless 
solatioD.  When  the  ether  is  evaporated,  the  caoutchouc  becomes  again  solid,  but  is 
somewhat  clammy  for  a  while.  When  treated  with  hot  naphtha,  distilled  from  native 
petroleum,  or  from  coal  tar,  it  swells  to  30  times  its  former  bulk ;  and  if  then  triturated 
with  a  pestle,  and  pressed  through  a  sieve,  it  affords  a  homogeneous  varnish,  which 
being  applied  by  a  flat  edge  of  metal  or  wood  to  doth,  prepares  it  for  forming  the 
patent  water-proof  cloth  of  Macintosh.  Two  surfaces  of  cloth,  to  which  several  coats 
of  the  above  varnish  have  been  applied,  are,  when  partially  dried,  brought  evenly  in 
contact,  and  then  passed  between  rollers,  in  order  to  condense  and  smoothe  them 
together.  This  double  cloth  is  afterwards  suspended  in  a  stove-room  to  dry,  and  to 
dispell  the  disagreeable  odour  of  the  naphtha. 

Caoutchouc  dissolves  in  the  fixed  oils,  such  as  linseed  oil,  but  the  varnish  has  not 
the  property  of  becoming  concrete  upon  exposure  to  air. 

It  has  been  lately  asserted  that  caoutchouc  is  soluble  in  the  oils  of  lavender  and  sas- 
safras.    Roxburgh  fbund  it  perfectly  soluble  in  oil  of  cajeput. 

It  melts  at  248^  F.,  and  stands  afterwards  a  much  higher  heat  without  undergoing 
any  further  change.  When  the  melted  caoutchouc  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes 
hard  on  the  surface  in  the  course  of  a  year.  When  kindled  it  burns  with  a  bright 
flame  and  a  great  deal  of  smoke. 

Neither  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid  gas,  muriatic  acid  gas,  ammonia,  nor  fluosilicic 
acid  gas,  affect  it,  whence  it  forms  very  valuable  flexible  tubes  for  pneumatic  che- 
mistry. Cold  sulphuric  acid  does  not  readily  decompose  it,  nor  does  nitric  acid,  unless 
it  be  somewhat  strong.  The  strongest  caustic  potash  lye  does  not  dissolve  it  even  at 
a  boiling  heat 

Caoutchouc,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ure,  which  have  been  confirmed 
by  those  of  Dr.  Faraday,  contains  no  oxygen,  as  almost  all  other  solid  vegetable  pro- 
ducts do,  but  is  a  mere  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion,  by  these 
results,  of  90  carbon  to  10  hydrogen,  being  three  atoms  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 
latter.  Dr.  Faraday  obtained  only  87*2  carbon.  Dr.  Ure  observes,  "from  which  I 
would  infer  that  some  of  the  carbon,  which  in  this  substance  is  difficult  to  acidify  by 
peroxide  of  copper,  had  escaped  its  action.  It  is  obvious  that  too  little  carbonic  acid  gaa 
may  be  obtained,  but  certainly  not  more  than  corresponds  to  the  carbon  in  the  body. 
No  carbon  can  be  created  in  the  process  of  ultimate  analysis  hj  pure  peroxide  of 
copper,  such  as  I  employed;  and  I  repeated  the  ignition  after  attrition  of  the  mixture 
used  in  the  experiment."  Melted  caoutchouc  forms  a  very  excellent  chemical  lute, 
as  it  adheres  very  readily  to  glass  vessels,  and  withstands  the  corrosive  action  of  acid 
vapours.  Caoutchouc  is  much  used  for  effacing  the  traces  of  plumbago  pencils,  whence 
it  derived  the  name  of  Indian-rubber.  It  has  been  employed  very  extensively  for 
making  elastic  bands  or  braces.  The  caoutchouc  bottles  are  skilfidly  cut  into  long 
spiral  slips,  which  are  stretched,  and  kept  extended  till  nearly  deprived  of  their  elas- 
ticity, and  till  they  form  a  thread  of  moderate  fineness.  This  thread  is  put  into  a 
braid  machine,  and  covered  with  a  sheath  of  cotton,  silk,  linen,  or  worsted.  The 
clothed  caoutchouc  is  then  laid  as  warp  in  a  loom,  and  woven  into  an  elegant  riband. 
When  woven,  it  is  exposed  upon  a  table  to  the  action  of  a  hot  smoothing  iron,  which 
restoring  to  the  caoutchouc  all  its  primitive  elasticity,  the  riband  retracts  considerably 
in  leng&,  and  the  bnuding  corrugates  equally  upon  the  caoutchouc  cores.  Such 
bands  possess  a  remarkable  elasticity,  combined  with  any  desired  degree  of  softness. 
Sometimes  cloth  is  made  of  these  braided  strands  of  caoutchouc  used  both  as  warp 
and  as  weft,  which  is  therefore  elastic  in  all  directions.  When  a  light  fabric  is  re- 
quired, the  strands  of  caoutchouc,  either  naked  or  braided,  are  alternated  with  common 
warp  yarns.  For  this  mixed  fabric  a  patent  has  been  obtained.  The  original  manu- 
facturer of  these  elastic  webs  is  a  major  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  has  erected  a 
great  factory  for  them  at  St  Denys,  near  Paris. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Barnard,  in  the  course  of  some  experiments  upon  the  impreg- 
nation of  ropes  with  caoutchouc,  at  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Enderby  at  Greenwich, 
discovered  that  when  this  substance  was  exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  600^  F.  it  re- 
solved itself  into  a  vapour,  which,  by  proper  refrigeratory  methods,  was  condensable 
into  a  liquid  possessing  very  remarkable  properties,  to  which  the  name  caoutchoucine 
has  been  given.  For  this  invention  **of  a  solvent  not  hitherto  used  in  the  arts,"  Mr. 
Barnard  obtained  a  patent,  in  August,  1833.  His  process  for  preparing  it  is  described 
in  his  specification  as  follows : — "I  take  a  mass  of  the  said  caoutchouc,  or  Indian- 
rubber,  as  imported,  and  having  cut  it  into  small  lumps,  containing  about  two  cubic 
inches  each  (which  I  prefer),  I  throw  these  lumps  into  a  cast-iron  still  (which  I  find 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  a  diagram  of  which  is  annexed  to,  and  forms  part  of 
this  my  specification),  with  a  worm  attached  (Jig,  398);  a  is  the  still,  B  the  covet 
ground  to  a  metallic  fit,  to  admit  of  a  thermometer  to  take  the  temperature ;  c  the 
fire  place,  d  the  ash-pit,  e  the  worm-tub  and  worm,  f  the  brick- work  of  the  still,  g  a 
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roller  and  carriage,  in  conjunction  ivith  a  crane,  or  other  means,  to  raise  the  eoTerto 
take  out  the  residue*  and  to  charge  the  same ;  h  the  chain. 

**  I  then  apply  heat  to  the  still  in  the  usual  manner,  which  heat  is  increased  qdiU  the 
thermometer  ranges  at  600  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  thereabouts.  And,  as  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  progressively  upwards  to  600  degrees  of  Fahrenhei^  a  dark-coloored 

oil  or  liquid  is  distilled  otct, 
which  I  claim  as  my  said  in* 
Tention,  such  liquid  bebg  a  sol- 
vent of  caoutchouc,  and  other 
resinous  and  oleaginoos  sab- 
stances.  When  the  thennometer 
reaches  600  degrees,  or  there- 
abouts, nothing  is  left  in  the  still 
but  dirt  and  charcoaU 

**  I  have  found  the  operttioi 
of  distillation  to  be  lacilitated  hj 
the  addition  of  a  portion  of  this 
oil,  either  previous  or  sabseqaeot 
to  rectification,  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  in  the  proportioo  of 
one-third  of  oil  to  two-thirds  of 
caoutchouc. 

"  I  afterwards  subject  the 
dark -coloured  liquid  thos  dis- 
tilled to  the  ordinary  process  of 
rectification,  and  thereby  obuin 
fluids  varying  in  specific  graTit^r, 
of  which  the  lightest  Yashepo 
has  not  been  under  670,  taking 
distilled  water  at  1000,  which  fluids  I  also  claim  as  my  said  invention. 

"At  each  rectification  the  colour  of  the  liquid  becomes  more  bright  and  transparent, 
until  at  the  specific  gravity  of  0*680,  or  thereabouts,  it  is  colourless  and  highly  Tolatil& 
*'  In  the  process  of  rectification  (for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  larger  product  of 
the  oil  colourless)  I  put  about  one-third  of  water  into  the  stilL  In  each  sad  every 
state  the  liquid  is  a  solvent  of  caoutchouc,  and  several  resinous  and  oleaginoos  sab- 
stances,  and  also  of  other  substances  (such  as  copal),  in  combination  with  very  strong 
alcohol. 

**  Having  experienced  much  difficulty  in  removing  the  dirt  which  adheres  to  the 
bottom  of  the  still,  I  throw  into  the  still  lead  and  tin  in  a  state  of  alloy  (conuDOoly 
called  solder),  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  and,  as  this  becomes  fused,  the  dirt 
which  lies  on  the  surface  of  it  is  more  easily  removed. 

"  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  smell  of  this  liquid :  — I  have  found  such  smell 
removed  by  mixing  and  shaking  up  the  liquid  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  chlorine, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  acid  (of  the  usual  commercial  strength) 
to  a  gallon  of  the  liquid." 

The  discovery  of  the  chemical  solvent,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  patent  above 
described,  has  excited  considerable  interest  in  the  philosophical  world,  not  only  froiD 
its  probable  usefulness  as  a  new  article  of  commerce,  but  also  from  two  very  eztno^ 
dinary  characteristics  which  it  is  found  to  possess,  viz.,  that,  in  a  liquid  state,  it  has 
less  specific  gravity  than  any  other  liquid  then  known  to  chemists,  being  considerably 
lighter  than  sulphuric  ether,  and,  in  a  state  of  vapour,  is  heavier  than  the  moit  pon- 
derous of  the  gases. 

Its  elementary  constituents  are, 

Carbon  -        -    6*812        -        -    8  proportions. 

Hydrogen      -        -     1-000        -        -    7  ditta 

This  new  material  (when  mixed  with  alcohol)  is  a  solvent  of  all  the  resins,  and 
particularly  of  copal,  which  it  dissolves  without  artificial  heat,  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere;  a  property  possessed  by  no  other  solvent  known;  and 
hence  it  is  peculiarly  useful  for  making  varnishes  in  general.  It  also  mixes  readily 
with  oils,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  and  cheap  menstruum  for  liquefying  oil- 
paints;  and,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  aflecting  the  most  delicate  colours,  ▼iU* 
from  its  ready  evaporation,  cause  the  paint  to  dry  almost  instantly. 

Cocoa-nut  oil,  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  always  assumes  a  eoo- 
crete  form ;  but  a  portion  of  this  caoutchoucine  mixed  with  it  will  cause  the  oil  to 
become  fluid,  and  to  retain  sufficient  fluidity  to  burn  in  a  common  lamp  with  extraor- 
dinary brilliancy. 
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Caoutchoncine  is  extremely  Yolatile ;  and  yet  its  vapour  is  so  exceedingly  heavy, 
that  it  may  be  poured,  without  the  liquor,  from  one  vessel  into  another  like  water. 
One  of  the  real  practical  objections  to  caoutchoucine  seemed  to  be  its  easy  decom< 
position.  Messrs.  Enderby  and  Barnard  fonnd  that,  if  exposed  to  air,  and  especially 
if  a  small  quantity  of -water  was  present,  that  it  very  specMlily  decomposed,  changing 
colour  to  deep  brown  or  black.  Specimens,  however,  remain  perfectly  clear  and 
without  change,  in  bottles,  after  twenty  years. 

Hitherto  the  greater  part  of  the  caoutchouc  has  been  imported  into  Europe  from 
South  America,  and  the  best  from  Para;  but  of  late  years  a  considerable  quantity 
has  been  brought  from  Java,  Penang,  Singapore,  Assam,  and  Africa.  About  twelve 
years  ago,  Mr.  William  Griffith  published  an  interesting  report  upon  the  Ficug  elastica, 
the  caoutchouc  tree  of  Assam,  which  he  drew  up  at  the  request  of  Captain  Jenkins, 
agent  in  that  country  to  the  Governor-General  of  India.  This  remarkable  species 
of  fig-tree  is  either  solitary,  or  in  twofold  or  threefold  groups.  It  is  larger  and 
more  umbrageous  than  any  of  the  other  trees  in  the  extensive  forest  where  it  abounds, 
and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  trees  at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  by 
the  picturesque  appearance  produced  by  its  dense,  huge,  and  lofty  crown.  The  main 
trunk  of  one  was  carefully  measured,  and  was  found  to  have  a  circumference  of  no 
less  than  74  feet;  while  the  girth  of  the  main  trunk  along  with  the  supports  imme- 
diately round  it,  was  1 20  feet  The  area  covered  by  the  expanded  branches  had  a 
circumference  of  6 10  feet     The  height  of  the  central  tree  was  100  feet 

It  has  been  estimated,  after  an  accurate  survey,  that  there  are  43,240  such  noble 
trees  within  a  length  of  30  miles  and  a  breadth  of  8  miles  of  forest,  near  Ferozepoor, 
in  the  district  of  Chardwar,  in  Assam. 

Lieutenant  Veitch  has  since  discovered  that  the  Ficus  dastica  is  equally  abundant  in 
the  district  of  Naudwar.  Its  geographical  range  in  Assam  seems  to  be  between 
25°  10'  and  27^  20'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  900  40'  and  96°  30'  of  east  longi- 
tude. It  occurs  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  up  to  an  elevation  of  probably  22,500  feet 
This  tree  is  of  the  banyan  tribe,  famed  for  its  pillared  shade,  "•  whose  daughters  grow 
about  the  mother  tree,"  which  has  furnished  the  motto  tot  rami,  qvot  arborea^  to  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Species  of  this  genus  afford  grateful  shade,  however,  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  America,  as  well  as  Asia. 

Many  species  of  other  trees  yield  a  milky  tenacious  juice,  of  which  birdlime  has 
been  fVequeotly  made;  as  Artocarpus  integrifolia  and  Zakoocka,  Ficus  indica  and 
rdiaioKL,  also  F.  Taida  Roxhurahiiy  glomerata,  and  oppotitifoUa,  From  some  of  these 
an  mferior  kind  of  caoutchouc  has  been  obtained. 

The  juice  of  the  Ficus  eltutica  of  Chardwar  is  better  when  drawn  from  the  old  than 
from  the  young  trees,  and  richer  in  the  cold  season  than  in  the  hot  It  is  extracted  by 
making  incisions  a  foot  apart,  across  the  bark  down  to  the  wood,  all  round  the  trunk, 
and  also  the  iarge  branches,  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  tree;  the  quantity  which  exudes 
increasing  with  the  height  of  thd  incision.  The  bleeding  may  he  safely  repeated  once 
every  fortnight  The  fluid,  as  fresh  drawn,  is  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  and 
pure  white.  Somewhat  more  than  half  a  mattnd  (42  lbs.)  is  reckoned  to  be  the  average 
produce  of  each  bleeding  of  one  tree ;  or  20,000  trees  will  yield  about  12,000  maunds 
of  juice ;  which  is  composed  in  10  parts,  of  from  4  to  6  parts  of  water,  and,  of  course, 
from  6  to  4  parts  of  caoutchouc.  The  bleeding  should  be  confined  to  the  cold  months, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  or  obstruct  the  vigorous  vegetation  of  the  tree  in  the  hot 
months. 

Mr.  Griffith  says,  that  the  richest  juice  is  obtained  from  transverse  incisions  made 
into  the  wood  of  the  larger  reflex  roots,  which  are  half  exposed  above  ground,  and  that 
it  proceeds  f^om  the  bark  alone.  Beneath  the  line  of  incisions,  the  natives  of  Assam 
scoop  out  a  hole  in  the  earth,  in  which  they  place  a  leaf  of  the  Phrynium  capilatum 
(Linn.),  rudely  folded  up  into  the  shape  of  a  cup.  He  observes  that  the  various 
species  of  Tetrantltera,  upon  which  the  Moonga  silkworm  feeds,  as  also  the  castor  oil 
plant,  which  is  the  chief  food  of  the  Eria  silkworm,  do  not  afford  a  milky  caoutchouc 
juice.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  Br.  Royle's  notion  of  caoutchouc  forming  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  the  food  of  silkworms,  and  being  **  in  some  way  employed  in  giving 
tenacity  to  their  silk,*'  seems  to  be  unfounded.  If  Botany  discountenances  this  idea. 
Chemistry  would  seem  to  scout  it  altogether ;  for  silk  contains  1 1  '33  per  cent  of  azote, 
and  caoutchouc  contains  none  at  all,  being  simply  a  solid  hydro-carburet,  and  there- 
fore widely  dissimilar  in  constitution  to  silk,  which  consists  of  oxygen  34*04,  azote 
11*33,  carbon  50*69,  and  hydrogen  3*94  in  100  parts. 

This  hydro- carburet  emulsion  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  orders  Euphorbiacea 
and  Tulicea,  which  may  be  looked  on  as  the  main  sources  of  caoutchouc.  The  Ame- 
rican caoutchouc  is  said  to  be  furnished  by  the  Siphcnia  ekutica,  or  the  Hevea  guio" 
ncfuis  of  Aublet,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Brazil,  and  also  in  Surinanu 

Dr.  Royle  sent  models  of  cyUnders  of  1 }  to  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  4  or  5  inches 
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in  length,  to  lx>tb  the  Asiatic  and  Agricultural  Societies  of  Bengal,  to  serve  as  pattens 
for  the  natives  to  mould  their  caoutchouc  by.  Mr.  Griffith  says  that  this  plan  of 
forming  the  caoutchouc  into  tumblers  or  bottles,  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
of  the  London  Joint-Stock  Caoutchouc  Company,  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  worst  that  can 
possibly  be  offered ;  being  tedious,  laborious,  causing  the  caoutchouc  to  be  blackeoed 
m  the  drying,  and  not  obviating  the  viscidity  of  the  juice  when  it  is  exposed  to  tbe 
sun.  He  recommends,  as  a  far  better  mode  of  treating  the  juice,  to  work  it  np  with 
the  hands,  to  blanch  it  in  water,  and  then  subject  it  to  pressure.  Better  methods 
have  recently  occurred  while  experimenting  upon  the  caoutchouc  juice.  This  fluid, 
with  certain  precautions,  chiefly  exclusion  from  air  and  much  warmth,  may  be  kept 
in  the  state  of  a  creamy  emulsion  for  a  Tery  long  time.  Mr.  Hancock  states,  some 
barrels  treated  with  ammonia  arrived  in  England  in  the  fluid  state. 

However  plausible  these  observations  may  appear,  the  practical  men  wanted  sheet 
rubber  to  cut  into  threads,  &c,  and  Mr.  Hancock  states  he  had  a  cylinder  made  of 
masticated  rubber,  of  a  convenient  size,  and  sent  it  to  Para  as  a  pattern  for  the  natives, 
and  great  numbers  of  cylinders  were  soon  after  in  the  market,  well  made,  of  the 
quality  desired,  and  called  tubes.    Such  cylinder^  are  still  imported  (1857). 

Great  interest  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hancock  to  introduce  the  native  juice  into  this 
country;  and,  after  great  expense,  he  had  the  disappointment  of  finding  the  barrels 
contained  coagulated  Indian-rubber  and' watery  fluid.  Some  samples,  by  pecvliar 
treatment,  escaped;  whatever  might  have  been  expected  there  seemed  hot  little 
confidence  in  these  plans,  and  valuable  as  the  native  juice  might  be  at  one  time,  yet 
by  solvents  and  by  working  the  rubber  with  machinery,  it  is  inr  more  profitable  to 
employ  this  state,  than  to  import  a  large  quantity  of  watery  fluid,  with  all  the 
expenses  of  casks  and  cooperage,  while  the  solid  article  is  excellently  adapted  to  take 
care  of  itself. 

Sharp  and  clean  casts  were  taken  with  this  liquid,  and  as  it  is  susceptible  of  being 
tinted  with  delicate  colours,  it  might  be  used  for  beautiful  ornamental  porpcNKS;  vhen 
the  solid  rubber  separateSi  it  is  white,  but  in  small  pieces  or  thin  sheets,  it  is  semi- 
transparent 

According  to  Dr.  Faraday,  the  pure  caoutchouc,  obtained  from  the  sap,  had  a 
specific  gravity  of  0*925,  and  no  reduplication  of  it  in  a  Bramah*8  press  was  foand  to 
effect  permanent  alteration. 

EZPERIBIENTAI.   RESEARCHES  ON  CAOUTCHOUC. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  best  compact  Para  caoutchouc, 

taken  in  dilute  alcohol,  is  -  .  .  .  0*941567 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  best  Assam  is        -  -  -  0*942972 

„  „  Sincapore       ...  0*936650 

„  „  Penang  -  -  -  0*919178 

Having  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Sievier,  formerly  managing  director  of  the  Joint-Stock 
Caoutchouc  Company,  and  by  Mr.  Beale,  engineer,  with  two  different  samples  of 
caoutchouc  jaice.  Dr.  Ure  subjected  each  to  chemical  examination. 

"  That  of  Mr.  Sievier  is  greyish  brown,  that  of  Mr.  Beale  is  of  a  milky  grey  colour ; 
the  deviation  from  whiteness  in  each  case  being  due  to  the  presence  of  aloetic  matter, 
which  accompanies  the  caoutchouc  in  the  secretion  by  the  tree.  The  former  joioe  it 
of  the  consistence  of  thin  cream,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*04135,  and  yields,  by 
exposure  upon  a  porcelain  capsule,  in  a  thin  layer,  for  a  few  days,  or  by  boiling  for  a 
few  minutes  with  a  little  water,  20  per  cent  of  solid  caoutchouc  The  latter,  though 
it  has  the  consistence  of  pretty  rich  cream,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  only  1*0175.  h 
yields  no  less  than  37  per  cent,  of  white,  solid,  and  very  elastic  caoutchouc 

**  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  readily  and  compactly  the  separate  little  clots  or 
threads  of  caoutchouc  coalesce  into  one  spongy  mass  in  the  progress  of  the  ebollitioflf 
particularly  if  the  emulsive  mixture  be  stirred ;  but  the  addition  of  water  is  necessait 
to  prevent  the  coagulated  caoutchouc  from  sticking  to  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  vessel 
and  becoming  burnt  In  order  to  convert  the  spongy  mass  thus  formed  into  good 
caoutchouc,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  to  expose  it  to  moderate  pressure  between 
the  folds  of  a  towel.  By  this  process  the  whole  of  the  aloetic  extract,  and  other 
vegetable  matters,  which  concrete  into  the  substance  of  the  balls  and  junks  of  caout- 
chouc prepared  in  Assam  and  Java,  and  contaminate  it,  are  entirely  separated,  and  aa 
article  nearly  white  and  inodorous  is  obtained.  Some  of  the  cakes  of  Americas 
caoutchouc  when  cut  exhale  the  fcetor  of  rotten  cheese;  a  smell  which  adheres  to  the 
threads  made  of  it  aAer  every  process  of  purification. 

"  In  the  interior  of  many  of  the  balls  which  come  fW)m  both  the  Brazils  and  East 
Indies,  spots  a^  frequently  found  of  a  viscid  tarry-looking  matter,  which,  whtn  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  act  in  some  manner  as  a  ferment,  and  decompose  the  whole  mass  into 
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a  8oft  sabstance,  'which  is  good  for  nothing.  Were  the  plan  of  boiling  the  fresh  juice 
along  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  or  a  little  more,  adopted,  a  much  purer  article  would 
be  obtained,  and  with  incomparably  less  trouble  and  delay,  than  has  been  hitherto 
brought  into  the  market 

**  I  find  that  neither  of  the  above  two  samples  of  caoutchouc  juice  affords  any  appear- 
ance of  coagulum  when  mixed  in  any  proportions  with  alcohol  of  0825  specific 
gravity;  and,  therefore,  I  infer  that  albumen  is  not  a  necessary  constituent  of  the 
juice,  as  Dr.  Faraday  inferred  from  his  experimenU  published  in  the  21st  vol  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

"The  odour  of  Mr.  Sievier*s  sample  is  slightly  acescent,  that  of  Mr.  Beale's,  which 
is  by  far  the  richer  and  purer,  has  no  disagreeable  smell  whatever.  The  taste  of  the 
latter  is  at  first  bhmd  and  very  slight,  but  eventually  very  bitter,  from  the  aloetic 
impression  upon  the  tongue.  The  taste  of  the  former  is  bitter  from  the  first,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  excess  of  aloes  which  it  contains.  When  the  brown  solution, 
which  remains  in  the  capsule  after  the  caoutchouc  has  been  separated  in  a  spongy 
state  by  eballition  tcom  100  grains  of  the  richer  juice,  is  passed  through  a  filter  and 
evaporated,  it  leaves  4  grains  of  concrete  aloes. 

*Both  of  these  emulsive  juices  mix  readily  with  water,  alcohol,  and  pyroxylic  spirit, 
though  the^  do  not  become  at  all  clearer ;  they  will  not  mix  with  caoutchoucine  (the 
distilled  spirit  of  caoutchouc),  or  with  petroleum-naphtha,  but  remain  at  the  bottom  of 
these  liquids  as  distinct  as  mercury  does  from  water.  Soda  caustic  lye  does  not 
dissolve  the  juice  ;  nitric  acid  (double  aquafortis)  converts  it  into  a  red  curdy  magma. 
The  filtered  aloetic  liquid  is  not  affected  by  the  nitrates  of  baryta  and  silver;  it  affords 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia  minute  traces  of  lime." 

The  best  solvent  is  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  with  from  6  to  8 
parts  of  anhydrous  alcohol  If  the  alcohol  be  mixed  with  a  little  water  a  dough  is 
obtuned,  from  which  the  caoutchouc  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads  and  spun.  By 
Gerard's  process,  gutta  percha  is  also  soluble  in  the  above  mixtures  of  sulphuret  of 
carbon  and  alcohol. 

The  snlphuration  of  caoutchouc,  a  valuable  invention,  is  due  to  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear 
of  New  York. 

L  Caoutchouc  Manufactubes. 

But  before  entering  upon  these  special  divisions  we  may  advert  to  some  of  the  steps 
that  have  created  this  new  employment  for  capital,  commerce,  and  skill,  especially  as 
Mr.  Hancock  conceives  it  but  just  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Macintosh,  to  record 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  invention  of  the  **  Waterproof  double  textures," 
that  have  been  so  long  celebrated  through  the  world  by  the  name  of  **  Macintoshes." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  on  the  introduction  of  coal  gas,  the  difficulties  were  very 
great  to  purify  it  from  matters  that  gave  a  most  disagreeable  odour  to  the  gas  and 
gas  apparatus ;  the  nuisance  of  these  products  led  to  many  inconveniences.  Mr.  Mac« 
intosh,  then  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cudbear,  in  1819  entered  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  Glasgow  Gas  Works  to  receive  the  tar  and  ammoniacfd  products. 
After  the  separation  of  water,  ammonia  and  pitch,  the  essential  oil  termed  naphtha 
was  produced,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  made  of  use  as  a  solvent  for 
Indian-rubber,  and  by  the  quality  and  quantities  of  the  volatile  naphtha,  he  could 
soften  and  dissolve  the  Indian-rubber;  after  repeated  experiments  to  obtain  the  mix- 
tures of  due  consistency,  Mr.  Macintosh,  in  1 823,  obtained  a  patent  for  waterproof 
processes,  and  established  a  manufactory  of  articles  at  Glasgow,  and  eventually,  with 
partners,  entered  upon  the  extended  scale  of  business  at  Manchester,  now  so  well 
known  as  the  firm  of  Charles  Macintosh  and  Co. 

The  action  of  many  solvents  of  Indian-rubber  is  first  to  soften  and  then  to  form  a 
sort  of  gelatinous  compound  with  Indian-rubber,  requiring  mechanical  action  to  break 
the  bulk  so  as  to  get  complete  solution,  when  the  original  bulk  is  increased  twenty  or 
thirty  times  to  form  a  mass:  it  may  be  imagined  that  in  the  early  trials  much  time 
was  occupied,  and  manual  labour,  to  break  up  the  soft  coherent  mass,  &c.,  while  hand- 
labour,  sieves,  the  painter's  slab  and  muller,  and  other  simple  means  were  resorted  to. 

Macintosh,  Hancock,  and  Goodyear  alike  record  the  simple  manipulations  they  first 
employed,  and  the  impression  produced  at  the  last,  when  they  compare  their  personal 
efforts  with  the  gigantic  machinery  to  effect  the  same  results. 

Mr.  T.  Hancock's  first  patent  was  in  April  1820 :  **  For  an  improvement  in  the 
application  of  a  certain  material  to  various  articles  of  dress  and  other  articles,  that 
the  same  may  be  rendered  elastic."  Thus,  to  wrists  of  gloves,  to  pockets,  to  prevent 
their  being  picked,  to  waistcoats,  riding-belts,  boots  and  shoes  without  tying  and 
lacing,  the  public  had  tiieir  attention  directed.  To  get  the  proper  turpentine  to  facilitate 
solution,  and  remedy  defects  of  these  small  articles,  and  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
practice  and  failures,  Mr.  Hancock  gave  constant  zeal,  and  pursued  the  subject  nntil^ 
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anited  with  the  firm  of  C  Macmtofih  and  Oa,  he  has  been  constantly  before  the  vorid, 
and  prodaced  one  of  the  most  important  mannfaetares  known. 

To  get  two  clean  pieces  to  unite  together  at  their  recently  cat  surfaces,  to  obtain 
facile  adhesion  by  the  use  of  hot  water,  to  cut  the  Indian  rubber  by  the  ose  of  a  vet 
blade,  to  collect  the  refuse  pieces,  to  make  them  up  into  blocks,  and  then  eot  the 
blocks  into  slices,  were  stages  of  the  trade  which  required  patience,  years  of  time,  ind 
machinery  to  effect  with  satisfoction  to  the  manuihctarer. 

To  operate  upon  the  impure  rubber  was  a  matter  of  absc^ute  necessity  for  ecoDomie 
reasons:  the  bottles  made  by  the  natives  were  the  purest  form,  but  larger  qoantitiei  of 
rubber  could  be  cheaply  obtained,  full  of  dirt,  stones,  wood,  leaves  and  earth.  To 
facilitate  the  labour  of  cutting  or  dividing,  Mr.  Hancock  resorted  to  a  tearing  sctioo, 
and  constructed  a  simple  machine  for  the  purpose.    (See^?^.  999.)    A  shows  the  en- 
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trance  for  pieces  of  rubber  ;  b,  interior  of  fixed  cylinder,  with  teeth  j  c,  cylinder  to 
revolve,  with  teeth  or  knives ;  d,  the  resulting  ball  of  rubber. 

This  machine  had  the  effect  of  tearing  the  Indian-rubber  into  shreds  sad  nsaH 
fragments  by  the  revolution  of  a  toothed  roller;  the  caoutchouc  yielded,  became  hot, 
aud  ultimately  a  pasty  mass  or  ball  resulted ;  when  cooled  and  cut  it  appeared  homo- 
geneous. Waste  cuttings  put,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  roller,  were  dragged  in,  asd 
there  was  evidence  of  action  of  some  kind  taking  place;  the  machine  was  stopped,  the 
pieces  were  found  cohering  together  into  a  mass,  this  being  cat  showed  a  moctkd 
grain,  but  being  replaced  and  subjected  to  the  revolving  teeth  of  the  rollers,  it  becsoK 
very  hot;  and  was  found  to  be  uniformly  smooth  in  texture  when  cooled  and  cot 
open. 

The  first  charge  was  about  S  oances  of  rubber,  and  required  about  the  power  of 
a  man  to  work  it  The  next  machine  soon  formed  a  soft  solid,  with  speed  and  power, 
Arom  all  kinds  of  scraps  of  Indian-rubber,  euttingpsof  bottles,  lumps,  shoes,  &c.,  scharg!e 
of  one  pound  gave  a  smooth  uniform  cylindrical  lump  of  about  7  inches  in  leagth 
and  1  inch  in  diameter.  This  process,  including  the  use  of  heated  iron  rollers,  was  long 
kept  secret;  it  is  known  as  the  masticating  process  now,  and  the  machines  are  called 
**  Masticators."  In  the  works  at  Manchester  the  charges  now  are  180lbs.  tt>  SOOibi. 
of  Indian-rubber  each,  and  they  produce  single  blocks  6  feet  long,  12  or  13  ischei 
wide,  and  7  inches  thick,  by  steam-power.  The  Mammoth  machine  of  Bfr.  Chsnffee, 
in  the  United  States,  weighs  about  30  tons,  and  appears  to  haye  been  invented  shout 
1837,  and  is  a  valuable  machine,  differing  in  construction  from  Hancock's  mssticston> 
but  answers  well  in  many  respects ;  it  may  be  considered  as  the  fcmndation  of  the 
American  trade. 

In  1820  the  blocks  were  cut  into  forms  of  square  pieces  sold  by  the  stationers  to 
rub  out  pencil  marks,  and  then  thin  sheets  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  A  cubicsl  hlock 
cut  by  a  keen  sharp  blade  constantly  wet,  gave  a  sheet  of  Indian-rubber,  the  block 
raised  by  screws  and  the  knife  guided,  enabled  sheets  of  any  thickness  to  be  co^ 
sometimes  so  even  and  thin,  as  to  be  semi-transparent;  when  warm  the  sheets  eooM 
be  joined  edge  to  edge,  and  thus  large  sheets  be  produced :  from  these  blocks,  roU^ 
of  solid  rubber  could  be  made,  cylinders  were  covered  for  machinery,  billiard  tahltf 
had  evenly  cut  pieces  adjusted,  tubes  and  yessels  for  chemical  use  wero  employed,  asd 
constantly  increasing  trials  wero  made  of  the  masticated  rubber. 

These  remarks  upon  the  early  and  successful  manufacturers  will  better  cnaWe  the 
outline  of  improvements  to  be  followed:  it  can  roadily  be  imagined  that  when  ctpiw 
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and  interest  combine  with  the  changing  requrementB  of  the  public,  that  it  would 
demand  more  space  than  a  Tolnme  would  afford  to  give  the  insights  into  trade  appli- 
cations, still  guarded  with  secret  means  to  produce  success.  But  the  foregoing 
remarks  may  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  many  of  the  following  arrangements. 

The  department  of  operative  industry  which  embraces  caoutchouc  manufactures 
has,  within  a  few  years,  acquired  an  importance  equal  to  that  of  some  of  the  older 
arts,  and  promises,  ere  lon^,  to  rival  even  the  ancient  textile  fabrics  in  the  variety  of 
its  designs  and  applications.  The  manufacture  of  caoutchouc  has,  at  present,  these 
principal  branches: — 1.  The  condensation  of  the  crude  lumps  or  shieds  of  caout- 
chouc aa  imported  from  South  America,  India,  &&,  into  compact  homogeneous 
blocks,  and  the  cutting  of  these  blocks  into  cakes  or  sheets  for  the  stationer,  surgeon, 
shoemaker,  &c  2.  The  filature  of  either  the  Indian-rubber  bottles,  or  the  artificial 
sheet  caoutchouc  into  tapes  and  threads  of  any  requisite  length  and  fineness,  which, 
being  clothed  with  silk,  cotton,  linen,  or  woollen  yams,  form  the  basis  of  elastic 
tissues  of  every  kind.  3.  The  conversion  of  the  refuse  cuttings  and  coarser  qualities 
of  caoutchouc  into  a  viscid  varnish,  which,  being  applied  between  two  surfaces  of 
cloth,  constitutes  the  well-known  double  fiibrics,  impervious  to  water  and  air;  and  by 
special  applications  to  one  surfiuse,  to  constitute  the  single  texture  fabrics.  4.  The 
▼ulcanisation  of  Indian-rubber.  5.  The  mechanical  applications  resulting  from  the 
changed  Indian-rubber.  6.  The  solarisation  of  caoutchouc.  7.  Trade  applications 
of  caoutchouc. 

The  caoutchouc  as  imported  in  skinny  shreds,  fibrous  balls,  twisted  concretions, 
cheese-like  cakes,  and  irregular  masses,  is,  more  or  less,  impure  and  sometimes 
fhmdulently  interstratified  with  earthy  matter.  It  is  cleansed  by  beipg  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  washed  in  warm  water.  It  is  now  dried  on  iron  trays,  heated  with  cteam, 
while  being  carefully  stirred  about  to  separate  any  remaining  dirt,  and  is  then  passed 
through,  between  a  pair  of  iron  rolls,  under  a  stream  of  water,  wherebv  it  gets  a 
second  washing,  and  becomes  at  the  same  time  equalised  by  the  separate  pieces  being 
blended  together.  The  sbreds  and  cuttings  thus  laminated,  if  still  foul  or  hetero- 
geneous, are  thrown  back  into  a  kind  of  hopper  over  the  rolls,  set  one-sixteenth  of  an 
uch  apart,  and  passed  several  times  through  between  them.  The  above  method  of 
preparation  is  that  practised  by  Messrs.  Keene  and  Co.,  of  Lambeth,  now  Thomas 
Wheeler  and  Co.,  of  Leicester,  in  their  excellent  manufactory,  under  a  patent  granted 
in  October,  1836,  to  Mr.  Christopher  Nickels,  a  partner  in  the  firm. 

In  the  g^reat  establishment  of  the  Joint-Stock  Caoutchouc  Company,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  William  Wame  and  Company,  at  Tottenham,  originally  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Sievier,  a  gentleman  distinguished  no  less  by  his  genius  and  taste  as  a  sculptor, 
than  by  his  constructive  talents,  the  preparatory  rinsing  and  lamination  are  superseded 
by  a  process  of  washing  practised  in  Mr.  Nickels's  second  operation,  commonly  called 
the  grinding^  or,  as  it  should  more  properly  be  styled,  the  kneading.  The  mill  em- 
ployed for  agglutinating  or  incorporating  the  separate  fragments  and  shreds  of 
caoutchouc  into  homogeneous  elastic  ball,  is  a  cylindrical  box  or  drum  of  cast  iron,  8 
or  9  inches  in  diameter,  set  on  its  side  and  traversed  in  the  line  of  its  horizontal  axis 
(also  8  or  9  inches  long)  by  a  shaft  of  wrought  iron,  furnished  with  8  rows  of  pro- 
jecting bars,  or  kneading  arms,  placed  at  angles  of  120  deg.  to  each  other.  These  act 
by  rotation  against  5  chisel-shaped  teeth,  which  stand  obliquely  up  from  the  fh>nt 
part  of  the  bottom  of  the  drum.  The  drum  itself  consists  of  2  semi-cylinders ;  the 
'  under  one  of  which  is  made  fiist  to  a  strong  iron  fhuning,  and  the  upper  one  is  hinged  to 
the  under  one  behind,  but  bolted  to  it  before,  so  as  to  form  a  cover  or  lid,  which  may  be 
opened  or  laid  back  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  examine  the  caoutchouc  fVom  time  to  time, 
and  take  it  out  when  fully  kn^ed.  In  the  centre  of  the  lid  a  funnel  is  made  fiist,  by 
which  the  cuttings  and  shreds  of  the  Indian-rubber  are  introduced,  and  a  stream  of 
water  is  made  to  trickle  in,  for  washing  away  the  foul  matter  often  imbedded  in  it 
The  power  required  to  turn  the  axis  of  one  of  these  mills,  as  the  drums  or  boxes  are 
eaUed,  may  be  judged  of  firom  the  flu^  that  if  it  be  only  2  inches  in  diameter,  it  is 
radily  twisted  asunder,  and  requires  to  be  3  inches  to  withstand  every  strain  produced 
by  the  fixed  teeth  holding  the  caoutchouc  against  the  revolving  arms.  Five  pounds 
constitute  a  chaxge  of  the  material.  Mills  vary  in  size,  and  charges  range  from 
7  to  14  lbs. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  kneading  operation,  is  the  prodigious 
heat  disengaged  in  the  alternate  condensation  and  expansion  of  the  caoutchouc* 
Though  the  water  be  cold  as  it  trickles  in,  it  soon  becomes  boiling  hot,  and  emits 
copious  vapours.  When  no  water  is  admitted,  the  temperature  rises  much  higher,  so 
that  the  elastic  lump,  though  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  cannot  be  safely  touched  with 
the  Imnd.  As  we  shall  presently  find  that  caoutchouc  suffers  no  considerable  or  per- 
diminution  of  its  volume  by  the  greatest  pressure  which  can  be  applied,  we 
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must  ascribe  the  heat  eyoWed  in  the  kneading  process  to  the  violent  in 
ments  excited  throughout  all  the  particles  of  £be  elastic  mass. 

During  the  steaming  much  muddy  water  runs  off  through  apertures  in  the  bottom 
of  the  drum.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour's  trituration  the  various  pieces  become 
agglutinated  into  a  soft,  elastic,  ovoid  ball,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  This  ball  is 
now  transferred  into  another  similar  iron  drum,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  pricking  and 
kneading  action  of  3  sets  of  chisel  points,  5  in  each  set,  that  project  from  the  revolving 
shaft  at  angles  of  120  deg.  to  each  other,  and  which  encounter  the  resistance  occasiooed 
by  five  stationary  chisel  teeth,  standing  obliquely  upwards  from  the  bottom  of  the 
drum.  Here  the  caoutchouc  is  kneaded  dry  along  with  a  little  quicklime.  It  soon 
gets  very  hot;  discharges  in  steam  through  the  punctures,  the  water  and  air  which  it 
had  imbibed  in  the  preceding  washing  operation ;  becomes  in  consequence  more  com- 
pact ;  and  in  about  an  hour  assumes  the  dark  brown  colour  of  stationers'  rubber. 
During  all  this  time  frequent  explosions  take  place,  from  the  expansion  and  sudden 
extrication  of  the  imprisoned  air  and  steam. 

Instead  of  close  boxes  and  tearing  teeth  or  knives,  rollers  of  iron  are  now  employed 
(1858),  their  forms  are  corrugated,  cut  or  indented,  the  pieces  of  Indian-rubber  are 
thrown  between,  and  by  heat  and  pressure  are  cleansed  and  incorporated;  streams  of 
water,  warm  or  cold,  regulate  these  operations  at  will,  of  course  with  large  rollers  of 
metal  exposed  to  air  and  streams  of  water ;  the  temperature  is  now  found  to  be  kept  so 
low  that  the  previous  statement  may  appear  exaggerated  to  those  who  now  work  with 
more  power  but  with  less  velocity.  Mr.  Hancock,  however,  says,  **  tlie  heat  it  acquires 
is  very  surprising ;  I  have  since  found  in  cutting  a  heavy  charge  open,  and  closing  it 
upon  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  that  the  temperature  reached  280^  *,  **  this  heat  was 
only  due  to  motion  of  the  machine  and  friction  upon  the  rubber,  as  the  materials  and 
the  machine  were  cold  at  the  outset  of  the  experiment  tried  with  one  of  the  early 
machines. 

From  the  second  set  of  drums  the  ball  is  transferred  into  a  third  set,  whose  revolr* 
ing  shaft  being  furnished  both  with  flat  pressing  bars,  and  parallel  sharp  chisels,  per- 
pendicular to  it,  exercises  the  twofold  operation  of  pricking  and  kneading  the  mass, 
so  as  to  condense  the  caoutchouc  into  a  homogeneous  solid.  Seven  of  these  finished 
baUs,  weighing,  as  above  stated,  5  pounds  each,  are  then  introduced  into  a  much  larger 
iron  drum  of  similar  constniction,  but  of  much  greater  strength,  whose  shaft  is  studded 
all  round  with  a  formidable  array  of  blunt  chisels.  Here  the  separate  balls  become 
perfectly  incorporated  into  one  mass,  free  from  honeycomb  cells  or  pores,  and  there- 
fore fit  for  being  squeezed  into  a  rectangular  or  cylindrical  form  in  a  suitable  cast-inm 
mould,  by  the  action  of  a  screw-press.  When  condensed  to  the  utmost  in  this  box, 
the  lid  is  secured  in  its  place  by  screw  bolts,  and  the  mould  is  set  aside  for  several 
days.  It  is  a  curious  fiact,  that  Mr.  Sievier  tried  to  use  this  as  a  moulding  force,  by  the 
hydraulic  press,  without  effect,  as  the  cake  of  caoutchouc,  after  being  so  condensed, 
resiles  much  more  considerably  than  after  the  compressing  action  of  Uie  screw.  The 
cake  form  generally  preferred  for  the  recomposed,  ground,  or  milled  caoutchouc,  is  a 
rectangular  mass,  about  18  inches  long,  9  inches  broad,  and  5  inches  thick. 

This  is  sliced  into  cakes  for  the  stationer,  and  into  sheets  for  making  tapes  and 
threads  of  caoutchouc,  by  an  iogenious  self-acting  machine,  in  which  a  straight  steel 
blade,  with  its  edge  slanting  downwards,  is  made  to  vibrate  most  rapidly  to  and  fro  in 
a  horizontal  plane ;  while  the  cake  of  caoutchouc  clamped  or  embraced  at  each  nde 
between  two  strong  iron  bars,  is  slowly  advanced  against  the  blade  by  screw-work, 
like  that  of  the.  slide-rest  of  a  lathe.  In  cutting  caoutchouc  by  knives  of  every  form, 
it  is  essential  that  either  the  blade  or  the  incision  be  constantly  moistened  with  water; 
for  otherwise  the  tool  would  immediately  stick  fast.  As  the  above  straight  vibrating 
knife  slants  obliquely  downwards,  the  sheet  which  it  cuts  off  spontaneously  turns  up 
over  the  blade  in  proportion  as  it  is  detached  from  the  bottom  mass  of  the  cake.  The 
thicker  slices  are  afterwards  cut  by  hand,  with  a  wetted  knife,  into  small  paraliel- 
opipeds  for  the  stationer,  the  sections  being  guided  rectangularly  by  saw  lines  in  a 
wooden  frame.  Slices  may  be  cut  off  to  almost  any  desinSl  degree  of  thinness,  by 
means  of  an  adjusting  screw — a  mechanism  that  acts  against  a  board  which  supports 
the  bottom  of  the  cake,  and  raises  it  by  any  aliquot  part  of  an  inch,  the  cutting  blade 
being  caused  to  vibrate  always  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  These  thin  slices  con- 
stitute what  is  called  sheet  caoutchouc,  and  they  serve  tolerably  for  making  tubes  for 
pneumatic  apparatus,  and  sheaths  of  every  kind ;  since,  if  their  two  edges  be  cat 
obliquely  with  clean  scissors,  they  may  be  made  to  coalesce,  by  gentle  pressure,  so  in- 
timately, that  the  line  of  junction  cannot  be  discovered  either  by  the  eye,  or  by  inflation 
of  a  bag  or  tube  thus  formed. 

The  mode  of  recoroposing  the  cuttings,  shreds,  and  coarse  lumps  of  caoutchouc  into 
a  homogeneous  elastic  cake,  specified  by  Mr.  Nickels,  for  his  patent,  sealed  October  24, 
1836,  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  above  described.    The  cylinders  of  his  mill 
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nre  more  capacious,  are  open  at  the  sides  like  a  cage,  and  do  not  require  the  washing 
apparatus,  as  the  caoutchouc  has  been  cleansed  by  previous  lamination  and  rinsing. 
He  completes  the  kneading  operation,  in  Uiisopen  cylinder,  within  the  space  of  about 
two  hours,  and  afterwards  squeezes  the  large  ball  so  formed  into  the  cheese  form,  in  a 
mould  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  hydraulic  press.  As  he  succeeds  perfectly  in 
making  compact  cakes  in  this  way,  his  caoutchouc  must  di£Eier  somewhat  in  its  physical 
constitution  firom  that  recomposed  by  Mr.  Sievier's  process.  He  uses  a  pre^s  of  the 
power  of  70  tons ;  such  pressure,  however,  must  not  be  applied  suddenly,  but  pro- 
gressively, at  intervals  of  two  or  three  minutes  between  each  stroke  ;  and  when  the 
pressing  is  complete,  he  suffers  the  caoutchouc  to  remain  under  pressure  till  it  is  cold, 
when  he  thrusts  it  out  of  the  mould  entirely,  or,  placing  his  mould  in  the  slide-rest 
mechanism,  he  gradually  raises  the  caoutchouc  out  of  it,  whUe  the  vibrating  knife  cuts 
it  into  slices  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  elegant  machine  b^  which  these 
sheets  are  now  so  easily  and  accurately  sliced,  was  originally  contrived  and  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Beale,  engineer.  Church-lane,  WhitechapeL 

IL   FiLATUBB  OF   CaOUTCHOUO  70B  MaKINO  ELASTIC  FABRICS. 

The  following  particulars  may  be  deemed  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  the  manu- 
facture of  threads  of  native  rubber, — the  cured,  or  vulcanised,  or  mineralised  rubber 
having  quite  superseded  the  modes  of  preparing  threads  from  native  bottle  caoutchouc 

Messrs.  Rattier  and  Guibal  mounted  in  their  factory  at  St  Denys,  Dr.  Ure  says,  in 
the  year  1826  or  1827,  a  machine  for  cutting  a  disc  of  caoutchouc  into  a  continuous 
fillet  spirally,  from  its  circumference  towards  its  centre.  This  flat  disc  was  made  by 
pressing  the  bottom  part  of  a  bottle  of  Indian-rubber  in  an  iron  mould.  A  machine  on 
the  same  principle  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Joshua  Proctor  West- 
head,  of  Manchester,  in  February  1846 ;  and,  being  constructed  with  the  well-known 
precision  of  Manchester  workmatiship,  it  has  been  found  to  act  perfectly  well  in 
cutting  a  disc  of  caoutchouc,  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre  spirally,  into 
oae  continuous  length  of  tape.  For  the  service  of  this  machine,  the  bottom  of  a  bottle 
•f  Indian-rubber  of  good  quality  being  selected,  is  cut  off  and  flattened  by  heat  and 
pressure  into  a  nearly  round  cake  of  uniform  thickness.  This  cake  is  made  fast  at  its 
centre  by  a  screw  nut  and  washer  to  the  end  of  a  horizontal  shaft,  which  may  be  made 
to  revolve  with  any  desired  velocity  by  means  of  appropriate  pulleys  and  bands,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  edge  of  the  disc  of  caoutchouc  is  acted  on.  by  a  circular  knife  of 
cast  steel,  made  to  revolve  3000  times  per  minute,  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  disc,  and  to  advance  upon  its  axis  progressively,  so  as  to  pare  off  a  continuous 
uniform  tape  or  fillet  from  the  circumference  of  the  cake.  During  this  cutting  opera- 
tion, the  knife  and  caoutchouc  are  kept  constantly  moist  with  a  slender  stream  of 
water.  A  succession  of  threads  of  any  desired  fineness  is  afterwards  cut  out  of  this 
fillet,  by  drawing  it  in  a  moist  state  through  a  guide  slit,  against  the  sharp  edge  of  a 
revolving  steel  dbc.  This  operation  is  dexterously  performed  b^  the  hands  of  young 
girls.  MM.  Rattier  and  Guibal  employed,  at  the  above-mentioned  period,  a  me- 
chanism consisting  of  a  series  of  circular  steel  knives,  fixed  parallel  to  each  other  at 
minute  distances,  regulated  by  interposed  washers  upon  a  revolving  shaft ;  which 
series  of  knives  acted  against  another  similar  series,  placed  upon  a  parallel  adjoining 
shaft,  with  the  effect  of  cutting  the  tape  throaghout  its  length  into  eight  or  more 
threads  at  once.  An  improved  modification  of  that  apparatus  is  described  and  figured 
in  the  specification  of  Mr.  Nicke1s*s  patent  of  October,  1 836.  He  employs  it  for  cutting 
into  threads  the  tapes  made  from  the  recomposed  caoutchouc. 

The  body  of  the  bottle  of  Indian-rubber,  and  in  general  any  hollow  cylinder  of 
caoutchouc,  is  cut  into  tapes,  by  being  first  forced  upon  a  mandril  of  soft  wood  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  keep  it  equally  distended.  This  mandril  is  then  secured  to  the  shaft 
of  a  lathe,  which  has  one  end  formed  into  a  fine  threaded  screw,  that  works  in  a  fixed 
nut,  so  as  to  traverse  fVom  right  to  left  by  its  rotation.  A  circular  disc  of  steel,  kept 
moist,  revolves  upon  a  shaft  parallel  to  the  preceding,  at  such  a  distance  firom  it  as  to 
cut  through  the  caoutchoac,  so  that,  by  the  traverse  movement  of  the  mandril  shaft* 
the  hollow  cylinder  is  cut  spirally  into  a  continuous  fillet  of  a  breadth  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  side  of  the  cylinder.  Mr.  Nickels  has  described  two  methods  of 
forming  hollow  cylinders  of  recomposed  caoutchouc,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  into 
flllets  by  such  a  machine. 

It  is  probable  that  the  threads  formed  from  the  best  Indian-rubber  bottles,  as  im- 
ported from  Para,  are  considerably  stronger  than  those  made  from  recomposed 
caoutchouc,  and  therefore  much  better  adapted  fur  making  Mr.  Sievier's  patent 
elastic  cordage.  When,  however,  the  kneading  operation  has  been  skilfully  per- 
formed, it  is  found  that  threads  of  the  ground  caoutchouc,  as  it  is  incorrectly  called  by 
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the  -workmen,  answer  well  for  every  ordinary  purpose  of  elastic  fabrics,  and  are,  of 
course,  g^atly  more  economical,  from  the  much  lower  price  of  the  material. 

The  following  fi^.  400,  401,  402,  represent  the  machine  for  cutting  the  spiral 
riband.    The  disc  d,  placed  horizontally,  turns  round  its  vertical  axis,  so  as  to  present 
400 

"  401 


its  periphery  to  the  edge  of  a  knife  c,  formed  like  a  circular  blade,  whose  plane  is 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  bases  of  the  disc  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  disc  alone 
revolved,  the  motionless  knife  could  act  only  by  pressure,  and  would  meet  with  an 
enormous  resistance.  A  third  movement  becomes  necessary.  In  proportion  as  the 
disc  is  diminished  by  the  removal  of  the  spiral  baud,  the  centre  of  this  disc  must 
advance  upon  the  knife  in  order  that  the  riband  may  have  always  the  same  breadth. 
The  inspection  of  ^^.  402,  will  make  the  accordance  of  the  three  motions  intelligible. 
The  knife  c  is  placed  upon  a  shaft  or  axis  A,  which  carries  a  pulley,  round  which  a 
belt  or  cord  runs  which  drives  the  whole  machine. 

The  shelf  ▲  bears  a  pinion  />,  which  takes  into  a  wheel  b,  placed  upon  the  shaft  ▲' ; 
upon  which  there  is  cut  a  worm  or  endless  screw,  v,  v.  This  worm  bears  a  nat  k, 
which  advances  as  the  screw  turns,  and  carries  with  it  a  tie  i,  which  in  its  turn 
pushes  the  disc  d,  carried  upon  a  shoulder,  constantly  towards  the  knife.  This 
shoulder  is  guided  by  two  ears  which  slide  in  two  grooves  cut  in  the  thickness  of  the 
table.  The  diameter  of  the  pinion  p  is  about  one  fifth  of  that  of  the  wheel  s ;  so 
that  the  arbour  a  turns  five  times  less  quickly  than  the  arbour  a';  and  the  fineness  of 
the  screw  v  contributes  further  to  slacken  the  movement  of  translation  of  the  disc 

The  rotatory  movement  of  the  disc  and  its  shoulder,  is  given  by  an  endless  screw 
w,  w,  which  governs  a  pinion  p ,  provided  with  ten  teeth,  and  carried  by  the  shaft  a, 
upon  which  the  shoulder  is  mounted.  The  arbour  a'  of  this  endless  screw  receives 
its  motion  from  the  first  shaft  a,  by  means  of  the  wheels  s  and  s'  mounted  upon  these 
shafts  and  of  an  intermediate  wheel  s''.  This  wheel,  of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  die 
shaft  a",  is  intended  merely  to  allow  this  shaft  to  recede  from  the  shaft  a.  llie  dia- 
meter of  the  wheel  of  this  last  shftft  is  to  that  of  the  two  others  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  8. 

Second  machine  for  subdividing  the  ribands.    Figs.  403,  404. — The  riband  is  engaged 


m 


404 


between  the  circular  knives  c,  c,  which  are  mounted  upon  the  rollers  s,  r  ;  thin  bnsi 
washers  keep  these  knives  apart  at  a  distance  which  may  be  varied,  and  two  extreme 
washers  mounted  with  screws  on  each  roller  maintain  the  whole  system.  The  axes  of 
these  rollers  travei*se  two  uprights  x,  m,  furnished  with  brasses,  and  with  adjusting 
screws  to  approximate  them  at  pleasure.  The  axis  of  the  lower  roller  carries  a  wh^l 
r,  which  takes  into  another  smaller  wheel  r',  placed  upon  the  same  shaft  as  the  polky 
p,  which  is  driven  by  a  cord.    The  diameter  of  Uie  wheel  r  is  three  times  greater  than 
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the  wheel  r'.  The  pulley  p  is  twice  the  size  of  the  wheel  r';  and  its  cord  passes  round 
a  dmin  b,  which  drives  the  rest  of  the  machine. 

Threads  of  caoatchouc  are  readily  pieced  by  paring  the  broken  ends  obliquely  with 
scissors,  and  then  pressing  them  together  with  clean  fingers,  taking  care  to  admit 
no  grease  or  moisture  within  the  junction  line.  These  threads  must  be  deprived  of 
their  elasticity  before  ther  can  be  made  subservient  to  any  torsUe  or  textile  manufac- 
ture. Each  thread  is  inJcuticaled  indiyidually  in  the  act  of  reeling,  by  the  tenter  boy 
or  girl  pressing  it  between  the  moist  thumb  and  finger,  so  as  to  stretch  it  to  at  least 
eight  times  its  natural  length,  while  it  is  drawn  rapidly  through  between  them  by  the 
rotation  of  the  power-driven  reel.  This  extension  is  accompanied  with  condensation 
of  the  caoutchouc,  and  with  yery  considerable  disengagement  of  heat,  as  pointed  out 
in  Nicholson's  Journal  upwards  of  30  years  agoy  by  Mr.  Gough,  the  blind  philoso- 
pher of  KendaL  To  stretch  the  thread,  in  the  act  of  reeling,  £e  sensation  of  heat  is 
too  painful  for  unseasoned  fingers.  The  reels,  after  being  completely  filled  with  the 
thr^ult  are  laid  aside  for  some  days,  more  or  fewer,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
caoutchouc,  the  recomposed  requiring  a  longer  period  than  the  bottle  material. 
When  thus  rendered  inelastic,  it  is  wound  off  upon  bobbins  of  various  sizes, 
adapted  to  various  sizes  of  braiding,  or  other  machines,  where  it  is  to  be  clothed  with 
cotton  or  other  yam. 

In  the  process  of  making  the  ei^stic  tissues,  the  threads  of  caoutchouc,  being 
first  of  all  deprived  of  their  elasticity,  are  prepared  for  receiving  a  sheath  upon  the 
braiding  machine.  For  this  purpose  they  are  stretched  by  hand,  in  the  act  of  wind- 
ing upon  the  reel,  to  7  or  8  times  their  natural  length,  and  left  two  or  three  weeks  in 
that  state  of  tension  upon  the  reels.  Thread  thus  inelasticated  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
no  less  than  0*948732 ;  but  when  it  has  its  elasticity  restored,  and  its  length  reduced 
to  its  pristine  state,  by  rubbing  between  the  warm  ptUms  of  the  hands,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  same  piece  of  thread  is  reduced  to  0*925939.  This  phenomenon  is 
akin  to  that  exhibited  in  the  process  of  wire-drawing,  where  the  iron  or  brass  gets 
condensed,  hard,  and  brittle,  while  it  disengages  much  heat ;  which  the  caoutchouc 
thread  also  does  in  a  degree  intolerable  to  unpractised  fingers,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  thread  of  the  Joint-Stock  Caoutchouc  Company  is  numbered  from  I  to  8. 
No.  1.  is  the  finest,  and  has  about  5000  yards  in  a  pound  weight ;  No.  4,  has  2000  in 
the  pound  weight ;  and  No.  8,  700,  being  a  very  powerful  thread.  The  finest  is  used 
for  the  finer  elastic  tissues,  as  for  ladies*  gold  and  silver  elastic  bracelets  and  bands. 
The  Company  produced  threads  that  had  13,000  yards  to  the  pound  weight  The 
ropes  made  by  Mr.  Sievier  with  the  strongest  of  the  above  threads,  clothed  with 
hemp  and  worked  in  his  gigantic  braiding  machine,  possess,  after  they  are  re-elasti- 
cated by  heat,  an  extraordinary  strength  and  elasticity  ;  and,  from  the  nearly  rectili- 
near direction  of  all  the  strands,  can  stand,  it  is  said,  double  the  strain  of  the  best 
patent  cordage  of  like  diameter.    Sievier's  patent  elastic  cordage  is  now  disused. 

In  the  manufacture  of  elastic  fabrics,  Uie  riband  looms  at  Holloway  display  to 
great  advantage  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  patentee,  Mr.  Sievier.  Their  produc- 
tive powers  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement : — "5000  yards  of  1-inch 
braces  are  woven  weekly  in  one  18-riband  loom,  whereby  the  female  operative, 
who  has  nothing  to  do  but  watch  its  automatic  movements,  earns  lOs,  a- week; 
3000  yards  oi  2-ineh  braces  are  woven  upon  a  similar  loom  in  the  same  time." 
But  one  of  Mr.  Sievier*s  most  curious  patent  inventions  is  that  of  producing,  by  the 
shrinking  of  the  caoutchouc  threads  in  the  foundation  or  warp  of  the  stuff,  the 
appearance  of  raised  figures,  closely  resembling  coach-lace,  in  the  weft.  Thus,  by  a 
simple  physical  operation,  there  is  produced,  at  an  expense  of  one  penny,  an  effect 
which  could  not  be  effected  by  mechanical  means  for  less  than  one  shilling.  This 
manufiicture  is  not  carried  on  in  that  locality  now,  but  in  London  and  Leicester. 

III.  Of  the  Watbb-proof  double  Fabrics. 

The  following  description,  howeyer  correct  at  the  time,  as  applied  to  all  Macintosh 
fabrics,  is  only  of  value  as  a  record,  before  the  public  demand  for  smgle  textures,  and 
the  discovery  of  changed  Indian-rubber  for  articles  of  dress,  gave  the  manufacture  its 
present  character. 

The  parings,  the  waste  of  the  kneading  operations  above  described,  and  the  coarsest 
qualities  of  imported  caoutchouc,  such  as  the  inelastic  lumps  from  Para,  are  worked 
up  into  yarnish,  wherewith  two  surfaces  of  cloth  are  cemented,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
pound fabric  impervious  to  air  and  water.  The  caoutchouc  is  dissolved  either  in 
petroleum  (coal-tar),  naphtha,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  by  being  triturated  with  either  of 
the  solyents  in  a  close  cast-iron  yessel,  with  a  stirring  apparatus,  moved  by  mechani- 
cal power.  The  heat  generated  during  the  attrition  of  the  caoutchouc,  is  sufficient  to 
fitvour  the  solution,  without  the  application  of  fuel  in  any  way.    These  triturating 
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cylinders  have  been  called  pog-mills  by  the  'workmen,  becaose  tbey  are  furnished  with 
obliqaely  pressing  and  revolving  arms,  but  in  other  respects  they  differ  in  construc- 
tion. They  are  4  feet  in  diameter  and  depth,  receive  13  cwt.  at  a  time,  have  a  Terti- 
cal  revolving  shaft  of  wrought  iron  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  make  one  turn  in  a 
second.  Three  days  are  required  to  complete  the  solution  of  one  charge  of  the 
varnish  materials.  The  proportion  of  the  solvent  oils  varies  with  the  object  in  Tiew, 
being  always  much  more  in  weight  than  the  caoutchouc. 

When  the  varnish  is  to  be  applied  to  very  nice  purposes,  as  bookbinding,  &e,  it 
must  be  rubbed  into  a  homogeneous  smooth  paste,  by  putting  it  in  a  hopper,  and 
letting  it  fall  between  a  couple  of  parallel  iron  rolls,  set  almost  in  contact. 

The  wooden  frame-work  of  the  gallery  in  which  the  water-proof  cloth  is  manafac- 
tured,  should  be  at  least  50  yards  long,  to  give  ample  room  for  extending,  airing,  and 
drying  the  pieces ;  it  should  be  2  yards  vide,  and  not  less  than  5  hi^h.  It  is  formed 
of  upright  standards  of  wood,  bound  with  three  or  four  horizontal  rails  at  the  sides  of 
the  en£i.  At  the  end  of  the  gallery,  where  the  varnish  is  applied,  the  web  which  is 
to  be  smeared  must  be  wound  upon  a  beam,  resembling  in  sise  and  situation  the  cloth 
beam  of  the  weaver's  loom.  This  piece  is  thence  drawn  up  and  stretched  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  over  a  bar,  like  the  breast  beam  of  a  loom,  whence  it  is  extended 
in  a  somewhat  slanting  direction  downwards,  and  i>assed  over  the  edge  of  a  horizontal 
bar.  Above  this  bar,  and  parallel  to  it,  a  steel-armed  edge  of  wood  is  adjusted,  so  elcvelj 
as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  slit  for  the  passage  of  the  varnish  and  the  cloth.  This 
horizontal  slit  may  be  widened  or  narrowed  at  pleasure  by  thumb-screws,  which  lower 
or  raise  the  movable  upper  board.  The  caoutchouc  paste  being  plastered  thickly 
with  a  long  spatula  of  wood  upon  the  down-sloped  part  of. the  web,  which  lies  between 
the  breast-beam  and  the  above  described  slit,  the  cloth  is  then  drawn  through  the  slit 
by  means  of  cords  in  a  horizontal  direction  along  the  lowest  rails  of  the  gallery,  whereby 
it  gets  uniformly  besmeared.  As  soon  as  die  whole  web,  consisting  of  alxnit  40 
yards,  is  thus  coated  with  a  viscid  varnish,  it  is  extended  horizontally  upon  rollers, 
m  the  upper  part  of  the  gallery,  and  left  for  a  day  or  two  to  dry.  A  second  and  third 
coat  are  then  applied  in  succession.  Two  such  webs,  or  pieces,  are  next  cemented  face 
to  face,  by  passing  them,  at  the  instant  of  their  being  brought  into  contact,  throagh, 
or  between  a  pair  of  wooden  rollers,  care  being  taken  by  the  operator  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  any  creases,  or  twisting  of  the  twofold  web.  The  under  one  of  the  two 
pieces  being  intended  for  the  lining,  should  be  a  couple  of  inches  broader  than  the 
upper  one,  to  insure  the  uniform  covering  of  the  latter,  which  is  destined  to  form  the 
outside  of  the  garment.  The  double  cloth  is  finally  suspended  in  a  well-Tentilated 
stove-room,  till  it  becomes  dry,  and  nearly  free  from  smell.  The  parings  cut  from 
the  broader  edges  of  the  under  piece,  are  reserved  for  cementing  the  seams  of  cloaks 
and  other  articles  of  dress.  The  tape-like  shreds  of  the  double  cloth  are  in  great 
request  among  gardeners,  for  nailing  up  the  twigs  of  wall  shrubs. 

In  1837,  Mr.  Hancock  obtained  a  patent  to  produce  cloth  waterproof  with  greatly 
reduced  quantities  of  dissolved  caoutchouc,  and  in  some  cases  without  any  solvent 
at  all  The  masticated  rubber,  rolled  into  sheets,  was  moistened  on  both  sides  with 
solvent  and  rolled  up.  The  following  day  these  were  submitted  to  rollers  of  different 
speeds,  and  the  whole  became  a  plastic  mass.  Instead  of  a  wooden  plank  as  the  bed 
of  the  machine,  a  revolving  iron  cylinder  was  used,  kept  hot  by  steam  or  water,  and 
the  coated  cloth  passed  over  flat  iron  chambers,  heated  the  same  way,  to  evaporate 
the  small  quantity  of  solvent.  Masticated  rubber  has  been  spread  without  any  solvent 
by  these  machines  ;  but  the  spreading  is  best  effected  by  the  rubber  being  in  some 
degree  softened  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  the  solvent. 

Sheets  of  rubber  have  been  prepared  by  saturating  the  cloth  with  gum,  starch,  gloe, 
&c.,  then  rubber  dough  was  placed  on  this  smoothed  surface ;  sufficient  coatings  of 
the  rubber  were  spread  to  make  up  the  desired  thickness,  the  cloth  was  immersed  in 
warm  water  to  dissolve  the  gum,  when  the  sheet  of  rubber  came  off  with  ease,  and  the 
plastic,  or  dough  state,  was  the  precursor  of  vulcanisation  experiments  and  succesa. 

The  clamminess  of  caoutchouc  is  removed  by  Mr.  Hancock  in  the  following 
manner :  10  pounds  of  it  are  rolled  out  into  a  thin  sheet  between  iron  cylinders,  and 
at  the  same  time  20  pounds  of  French-chalk  (silicate  of  magnesia)  are  sifted  on  and 
incorporated  with  it,  by  means  of  the  usual  kneading  apparatus.  When  very  thin 
films  are  required  (like  sheets  of  paper),  the  caoutchouc,  made  plastic  with  a  little 
naphtha,  is  spread  upon  cloth  previously  saturated  with  size,  and  when  dry  is  stripped 
off.  Mixtures  of  caoutchouc  so  softened  may  be  made  with  asphalt,  with  pigments  of 
various  kinds,  plumbago,  sulphur,  &c 

The  6rst  form  of  bags  or  pillows,  or  ordinary  air-cushions,  is  well-known,  and 
manufactured  by  C.  Macintosh  and  Co.  as  early  as  1825  and  1826;  when  pressuie 
is  applied  they  yield  for  the  instant  to  the  compressing  body,  and  then  become  rigid, 
and  the  whole  strain  is  borne  by  the  inelastic  material  of  the  bag,  which  then  re- 
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sistingly  bearB  the  strain.  Mr.  T.  Hancock  once  tried  an  ordinary  pillow  between 
boards  in  a  hydraalic  press,  and  records  that  it  bore  a  pressure  of  7  tons  before  it 
burst.  To  remedy  the  evils  of  this  form  an  ingenious  arrangement  was  made  of 
inserting  slips  of  Indian-rubber  into  the  &bric,  so  that  it  expanded  in  every  direction. 
This  yielding  of  the  case,  and  divisions  into  strengthened  partitions,  enabled  seats, 
beds,  and  other  applications  to  be  made.  Particular  details  will  be  found  in  Hancock's 
patent  for  1835. 

The  gas  bags  now  so  commonly  used  appear,  by  Mr.  Hancock's  statement,  to  be 
made  for  experimental  purposes  in  the  year  1826 ;  and  in  May  1826,  at  the  suggestion 
and  for  the  use  of  Lieut.  Drnmmond,  they  were  employed  in  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  jets  of  gas  on  balls  of  lime. 

They  were  made  strong  and  of  rough  materials— fustian  made  air-proof  with  thin 
aheet  rubber.  Mr.  Hancock,  to  try  whether  the  rubber  was  absolutely  impervious  to 
water,  had  a  bag  made  and  weighed  it  during  SO  years  ;  the  decrease  of  weight  is 
ahown  :— 

lb.   OB.  drrh. 
Oct  21st  1826  weight  -        -        -        -     1     1     4 

Oct  25th  1827       „ 112 

Oct  2nd    1835       „ 100 

Nov.  1844       „ 0  14  12 

Oct  1849       „      -         -         -         -        -     0  13     4 

Feb.  1851      „ 078 

May  1854      , 03  14 

In  1856  it  was  cut  open  and  weighed     -'-0312 

It  was  quite  dry.  Thos  12  oz.  of  water  had  evaporated  or  escaped  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  13  oz.  8  dr.  in  30  years  of  observation. 

He  remarks  that  bags  of  such  cloth  made  with  a  thin  coating  of  rubber,  soon  eva- 
porated sufficient  water  to  cause  mildew,  when  laid  upon  each  other;  but  this  fdow 
evaporation  does  not  interfere  with  their  ordinary  applications. 

The  porosity  of  caoutchouc  explains  the  readiness  with  whicb  it  is  permeated  by 
different  liquids  which  have  no  chemical  action  upon  it  Thin  sections  of  dry  caouU 
chonc  of  the  best  kinds  absorb  from  18  to  26  per  cent  of  water  in  the  course  of  i^ 
month,  and  become  white  firom  having  been  brown. 

To  enumerate  the  applications  of  these  double  fabrics  for  cushions,  life  preservers, 
beds  and  boats,  would  be  out  of  place  here,  however  important  and  ingenious  the  plans. 
Thus,  instead  of  one  bag,  several  tubes  or  compartments  gave  the  required  form,  and 
this  again  may  be  divided  into  cells,  ver^  small,  and  kept  apart  by  wool  or  hair  ;  of 
the  advantage  of  this  plan  to  divide  the  air  spaces  there  can  be  no  doubt 

For  single  texture  f&brics,  or  cloth  with  one  side  only  prepared,  the  process  is  the 
same  as  that  described  for  double  fabrics,  only  that  one  side  is  proofed,  or  covered 
with  Indian-rubber  solution  or  paste;  and  this  kind  of  waterproof  has  an  advantage 
over  the  old,  that  the  surface  worn  outside,  being  non-absorbent,  imbibes  no  moisture 
and  requires  no  drying  after  rain  or  wear.  The  objection  to  single  texture  fabrics, 
of  being  liable  to  decomposition  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  from  close  packing,  has 
been  obviated  by  a  discovery  adopted  by  Messrs.  Wame  and  Co.,  termed  by  them 
the  Sincalor  process  («tn«  colore,  without  heat);  by  which  the  properties  of  the  rubber 
are  so  changed  that  heat,  grease,  naphtha,  and  perspiration,  which  decomposes  the 
ordinary  Indian-rubber  waterproof,  in  no  way  affects  the  waterproof  goods  of  the 
** Sincalor"  process.  The  singular  changes  effected  by  this  process  is  especially 
shown  by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron  to  the  surface,  which  destroys  without  the 
usual  decompositions ;  the  substance  is  burnt  but  is  not  rendered  sticky.  The  process 
is  stated  to  be  secret 

IV.  Vdicanmation. 

Of  all  the  changes  effected  by  chance,  observation,  or  chemical  experiments  of  late 
years,  few  cases  have  been  so  important  as  the  change  in  Indian-rubber  by  the  process 
called  Vulcanisation.  The  union  of  sulphur  with  caoutchouc  to  give  new  properties 
so  valuable,  that  it  may  be  said  the  former  well-known  quality  of  elasticity  is  now 
rendered  so  variable  that  almost  every  range,  from  the  most  delicate  tenuity  to  the 
hardness  of  metals,  has  been  obtained  at  will  by  the  manufacturer.  These  changes  in 
the  caoutchouc  are  produced  with  a  degree  of  permanence  to  defy  air,  water,  saline 
and  acid  solutions ;  the  material  is  incapable  of  being  corroded,  and  more  permanent 
under  harsh  usage  than  any  other  set  of  bodies  in  the  world.  Such  are  the  results  of 
the  processes  that  induce  a  "change**  in  caoutchouc  when  sulphur  and  heat  are  em- 
ployed; where  metals  and  minerals  are  employed,  "  metallised'*  and  "  mineralised," 
**  thioniscd,'*  and  a  number  of  other  terms  have  been  used. 
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When  caoutchoQC  is  mixed  with  sulphur  {h>m  2  to  10  per  cent  and  then  heated  to 
270^  and  300^,  it  undergoes  a  change,  it  acquires  new  characters,  its  elasticity  is 
greatly  increased,  and  is  more  equable  ;  it  is  not  affected  nor  is  the  snbatanoe  altered 
by  cold,  no  climate  effects  a  change,  heat  scarcely  affects  it,  and  when  it  does  it  does 
not  become  sticky  and  a  yisoid  mass ;  if  it  yields  to  a  high  temperature  it  is  to  be- 
come harder,  and  will  ultimately  yield  only  at  the  advanced  temperature  to  char 
and  to  decompose.  All  the  ordinary  solvents  are  ineffectuaL  The  oils,  grease,  ether, 
turpentine,  naphtha,  and  other  solvents  scarcely  alter  it,  and  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
that  will  effect  the  change  is  known  not  to  exceed  1  or  2  per  cent.  Further,  if  pecu- 
liar solvents,  such  as  alkalies,  remove  all  apparent  sulphur  fh>m  it,  still  the  change 
remains ;  indeed,  the  analogy  of  steel  to  iron  by  the  changes  of  oonditioa  effected  by 
some  small  quantities  of  other  bodies  seems  to  be  an  analogous  condition.  Whalerer 
the  theory,  which  is  exceedingly  obscure,  still  the  practice,  by  whatever  name,  is  to 
obtain  this  changed  state  and  exalted  elastic  properties. 

**  Vulcanisation"  had  its  discovery  in  America.  Mr.  Goodyear  relates,  that  having 
made  a  contract  for  Indian-rubber  mail  bags,  they  softened  and  decomposed  in  service, 
and  while  he  thought  a  permanent  article  had  been  made,  the  colouring  materials 
and  the  heat  united  to  soften  and  to  destroy  the  bags ;  hence,  by  this  Sulare,  dis- 
tress of  all  kinds  arose,  and  the  trade  was  at  an  end.  During  one  of  the  calls  at  the 
place  of  abandoned  manufacture,  Mr.  Goodyear  tried  a  few  simple  experiments  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  heat  upon  the  composition  that  had  destroyed  the  mail  bags, 
and  carelessly  bringing  a  piece  in  contact  with  a  hot  stove,  it  charred  like  leather. 
He  called  the  attention  of  his  brother,  as  well  as  other  individuals  who  were  present, 
and  who  were  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  gum  elastic  to  the  fact,  as  it  was  re- 
markable, and  unlike  any  before  known,  since  gum  elastic  always  melted  when  ex- 
posed to  a  high  degree  cSt  heat  The  occurrence  did  not  at  the  time  appear  to  them 
to  be  worthy  of  much  notice.  He  soon  made  other  trials,  the  gum  always  charring 
and  hardening. 

As  ordinary  Indian-rubber  is  always  tending  to  adhere,  many  plans  had  been  tried 
to  prevent  this.  Chalk,  magnesia,  and  sulphur  had  been  patented  in  England  and 
America,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  supposed  any  oth^r  change  would  be  produced  by 
heat  Mr.  Goodyear  proceeded  to  try  experiments,  and  produced  remarkable  results  : 
samples  of  good«  were  shown  about  and  sent  to  Europe. 

The  late  Mr.  Brockedon,  so  well  known  for  his  talents  and  love  of  scientific  invet- 
tigations,  had  long  pursued  means  to  obtain  a  substitute  for  corks,  and,  after  much  inge- 
nuity, had  devised  Indian- rubber  stoppers.  As  soon  as  all  mechanical  difficulties  were 
over,  objections  were  taken  to  the  colour  of  the  substance.  Some  samples  of  a  changed 
rubber  came  into  his  possession,  of  which  it  was  declared  they  would  keep  flexible  in 
the  cold,  and  were  found  not  to  have  an  adhesive  surface.  These  caused  numerous  expe- 
riments, as  it  was  recognised  that  a  change  had  been  effected,  and  although  Mr. 
Brockedon  failed,  yet  Mr.  Hancock  kept  on  working,  combining  sulphur,  with  every 
effect  but  that  of  vulcanisation,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  power  of  beat  to  effect  this 
change.  He  used  melted  sulphur,  and  produced  proof  of  absorption,  for  the  pieces  of 
caoutchouc  were  made  yellow  throughout ;  by  elevating  the  temperature  he  found 
they  became  changed,  and  then  the  lower  end  of  slips  **  nearest  the  fire  turning 
black,  and  becoming  hard  and  homy"  (the  sulphur  was  melted  in  an  iron  pot).  By 
these  simple  observations,  as  they  now  seem,  Mr.  Goodyear  in  America  and  Mr.  Han- 
cock in  England,  were  induced  to  take  out  patents,  and  commence  that  series  of 
manufiEicturing  applications  to  which  there  seems  no  limit  The  first  English  patent 
was  by  Mr.  Hancock.  The  general  method  is  to  incorporate  sulphur  with  caoutchouc^ 
and  submit  it  to  heat ;  if  any  particular  form  is  required,  the  mixture  is  placed  in 
moulds,  and  takes  off  any  delicate  design  that  may  be  upon  the  iron  or  metal  mould,  and 
if  these  are  submitted  to  higher  degrees  of  heat,  the  substance  and  evolved  gases  ex- 
pand, and  thus  a  very  hard,  horny,  or  light  but  very  strong  substance  is  produced, 
called  hard  Indian -rubber,  or  *•  vulcanite."  Mouldings,  gun-stocks,  combs,  cabinet  work, 
and  hundreds  of  forms  may  be  obtained  by  these  curious  means.  The  term  vulcani- 
sation was  given  by  Mr.  Brockedon  to  this  process,  which  seemed  by  the  employment 
of  heat  and  sulphur  to  partake  of  the  attributes  of  the  Vulcan  of  mythology.  For 
the  "change"  or  "vulcanising"  to  get  a  yielding  but  permanently  elastic  substance, 
steam  heat  is  usually  employed  in  England,  but  in  America,  ovens,  with  various  plans 
for  producing  dry  heat,  are  generally  employed. 

The  articles  thus  made  being  more  elastic,  unaffected  by  heat,  cold,  or  solvents, 
attracted  much  attention,  and  Mr.  Parkes  was  engaged  to  find  out  a  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  effects  now  secured  by  patent :  all  ordinary  means  were  used  and 
given  up,  but  he  finally  succeeded.  The  process  of  cold  sulphuring  of  Mr.  Parkes  con- 
sists in  plunging  the  sheets  or  tubes  of  caoutchouc  in  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  snl- 
phuret  of  carbon,  and  2|  parts  of  protochloride  of  sulphur,  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
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then  immersing  them  in  cold  water.  Thos  sapennlphnration  is  presented  in  conse- 
quence of  decomposing  the  chloride  of  sulphur  on  the  snrfhce  bj  this  immersion, 
while  the  rest  of  the  sulphur  passes  into  the  interior  by  absorption.  Mr.  Parkes  pre- 
scribes another,  and  perhaps  a  preferable  process,  which  consists  in  immersing  tiie 
caoutchouc  in  a  closeid  vessel  for  3  hours,  containing  a  solution  of  polysulphnret  of 
potassium  indicating  a  density  of  25^  Beanmd,  at  the  temperature  of  248^  Fahr.,  then 
washing  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  lastly  in  pore  water.  A  nniform  impregnation  - 
is  thus  obtained. 

In  the  first  instance  sulphur,  caoutchouc,  and  heat  were  alone  employed.  The  tem- 
perature and  the  time  to  which  the  mixtures  are  subjected  to  heat  afford  conditions  to 
be  best  understood  hy  the  practical  man.  Vulcanised  rubber  now  is  not  only  the 
changed  substance  as  produced  by  sulphur  but  it  contains  metallic  oxides,  &c.  Me- 
tallic and  mineral  substances,  and  these  compounds,  are  perhaps  much  better  fitted 
for  their  respective  uses  than  the  pure  sulphur  and  Indian-rubber.  YiThite  lead, 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  black  lend,  and  other  substances  enter  into  these  combinations. 
After  the  early  experiments  with  vulcanised  rubber  there  seemed  reason  to  believe 
that  changes  slowly  took  place.  The  rubber  was  found  to  become  brittle,  and 
hands  stretched  out  broke  immediately.  To  a  great  extent  this  has  been  remedied  by 
the  use  of  lead,  which  seems  to  combine  with  the  sulphur,  for  changes  are  believed  by 
practical  men  to  take  place  with  pure  elastic  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  which  do  not 
occur  when  metallic  matters  are  duly  mixed.  This  is  a  trade  statement,  which  may 
be  true  for  some  special  uses.  The  brittleness  may  perhaps  more  fiiirly  be  admitted 
to  be  due  to  inexperience,  and  the  difficulties  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  for  a 
new  article ;  but  to  those  whom  it  may  most  concern,  we  have  raised  this  question  so 
far  as  to  obtain  the  conscientious  opinion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock  (now  retired  from 
business),  who  considers  that  by  the  peculiar  plan  of  vulcanising  by  a  bath  of  sulphur, 
and  employing  hi^h  pressure  steam  (described  in  Patent  of  1843),  he  obtains  what  he 
calls  pure  vulcanising,  that  is,  the  use  of  sulphur,  rubber,  and  heat  He  states 
**  That  by  this  mode,  the  greatest  amount  of  exlentile  elasticity  is  obtained,  and  that 
this  quality  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  other  matters  are  present  in  the  compound.** 
It  may,  however,"  be  useful  to  record  some  of  the  results  of  early  trials  made  by  com- 
petent authorities,  with  the  view  of  testing  its  ultimate  employments.  Mr.  Brockedon 
stated  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  that  he  had  kept  vulcanised  Indian- 
rubber  in  tranquil  water  for  14  years  without  visible  change,  and  he  summed  up  the 
then  knowledge  of  trade  production,  that  there  was  perhaps  no  manufacturing  process 
of  which  the  rationale  was  so  little  understood  as  that  of  vulcanising  caoutchouc;  all 
was  conducted  on  the  observation  of  fiicts,  a  given  quantity  of  sulphur  to  a  certain 
thickness  of  rubber,  at  a  certain  temperature ;  and  certain  results  were  reckoned  upon 
with  confidence,  but  more  from  practice  than  theory.  Mr.  Brockedon  had  placed 
vulcanised  rubber  for  10  years  in  damp  earth,  and  it  exhibited  no  change. 

When  articles  were  moulded,  the  metal  of  the  mould  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference: 
if  of  tin,  the  article  was  usually  delivered  perfectly  clean,  but  if  of  brass  or  copper, 
then  the  material  adhered  to  it,  probably  from  the  greater  affinity  of  the  sulphur  for 
the  metal  than  for  the  caoutchouc :  these  surface  effects  may  well  be  borne  in  mind, 
for  it  appears  not  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  vulcanise  large  masses  of  caoutchouc,  while 
sheets  and  thin  films  are  readily  changed.  The  soft  masses  of  materials  are  placed  in 
moulds,  strongly  secured,  if  a  high  temperature  is  to  be  used,  and  the  mass  comes  out 
with  the  form  thos  g^ven  to  it,  and  more  or  less  elastic,  hence  the  snrJbce  of  a  mass  is 
always  likely  to  be  advanced  in  the  vulcanising  changes. 

At  present  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  articles  made  have  the  forms  given  to 
them  in  the  plastic  state,  and  then  subjected  to  heat ;  the  change  is  effected,  and  they 
retain  their  form,  although  rendered  permanently  elastic 

Mr.  Brockedon  and  Bfr.  Brunei  tried  this  substance  on  the  Great  Western  Bailway 
in  place  of  felt,  to  be  used  between  the  under  sides  of  bearing  rails  and  sleepers  of 
railways.  It  appeared,  by  constant  trials  of  nearly  a  year,  to  be  quite  indestructible  to 
any  action  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  •,  the  slips  were  indented  by  the  edge  of  the 
rail,  but  not  permanently  so,  and  the  surface  was  glazed,  as  if  by  friction ;  the  slips 
were  6  inches  wide,  and  weighed  8  oz.  to  the  yard  in  length,  the  transit  of  the  carriages 
was  easier  over  that  part  of  the  line. 

To  test  the  power  of  endurance  f5  heavy  blows,  Mr.  Brockedon  subjected  a  piece 
of  vulcanised  Indian-rubber,  1  It  inch  thick  and  2  inches  area,  to  one  of  NasmytVs 
steam  hammers  of  5  tons ;  this  first  rested  on  the  rubber  without  effect,  then  was  lifted 
2  feet  and  dropped  upon  it  without  injury,  then  lifted  4  feet,  the  vulcanised  cake  was 
torn,  but  its  elasticity  was  not  destroyed.  Still  more  severe  trials  were  made,  a  block 
of  vulcanised  caoutchouc  was  placed  as  between  cannon  balls,  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  heaviest  steam  hammers  employed,  but  the  iron  spheres  split  the  block,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  vulcanised  caoutchouc  was  not  destroyed. 
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The  natural  and  the  yoleanised  rubber  have  both  been  propooed  as  absolutely  re* 
sisting  the  power  of  shot  and  rifle  balls.  InstrnctiTe  cases  are  known  of  projectors 
offering  to  be  clothed  in  their  own  cuirasses,  and  meet  the  charge  of  a  fired  rifle ; 
when  a  deal  board  or  leg  of  mutton  has  been  substituted  in  the  interior,  they  hare 
been  found  perforated  by  the  rifle  ball,  while  back  and  front  the  cuirass  showed  no 
change,  the  truth  being  that  the  bullet  cut  its  way  through,  and  the  edges  of  the 
aperture  closed  and  joined,  so  tiiat  no  hole  being  visible,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ball  had  declined  to  penetrate  the  rubber. 

Among  the  applications  may  be  named  the  construction  of  boats  and  pontoons.  On 
the  first  trial  in  the  Arctic  regions,  they  were  adopted  to  give  possible  conyeyance 
when  other  boats  could  not  be  carried ;  the  Indian-rubber  boat  soon  won  its  character; 
it  took  the  icy  channels,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  all  collisions,  and  without  damage  met 
rock,  and  ice,  and  storm,  where  it  was  believed  no  other  boat  could  live.  Since  then, 
they  have  been  employed  on  the  rivers  of  Africa  by  missionaries  and  travellers,  and  on 
lakes  in  England. 

Sheets  of  enormous  size, — ship-sheets, — ^have  been  made  50  yards  long  and  56  inches 
wide,  others  10  feet  square ;  these  are  proposed  to  pass  over  a  6team-vessel*8  side,  to 
adapt  a  valve,  fix  a  pipe,  or  repair,  from  die  interior,  the  vessel  itself,  without  going 
into  dock.  These  stout  sheets,  }th  inch  thick,  are  let  down  by  ropes  over  a  ship's 
side,  and  brought  over  the  hole  or  place  for  repair  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  on 
the  elastic  sheet,  the  leak  may  be  stopped  and  the  ship  pumped  dry,  pipes  renewed, 
shot-holes,  and  leaks  stopped.  Indeed  an  early  application  of  compounds  of  native 
rubbers  and  other  materials  was  applied  directly  as  sheathing  for  ships  with  sncoeas ; 
but  litigation  among  the  parties  caused  the  business  to  cease.  Since  the  varioos  plans 
for  getting  a  flexible  material  have  been  successful,  there  seems  no  doubt  bat  many 
unexpected  applications  will  be  made. 

Messrs.  Macintosh  had  coated  some  logs  of  wood  with  vulcanised  Indian-nibha', 
and  caused  them  to  be  towed  in  the  wake  of  a  vessel  all  the  way  to  Demerara  and 
back,  and  it  was  found  that  the  coated  logs  were  quite  intact,  while  the  nncoated 
timber  was  riddled  by  marine  insects.  The  same  firm  stated :  "  That  the  only  effect 
they  could  trace  upon  loAg  immersed  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  was  a  slight  change  of 
colour,  perhaps  a  hydrate  produced  by  superficial  absorption,  but  this  change  of 
colour  disappeared  on  being  dried.  If  they  were  called  upon  to  select  a  situation  ibr 
the  substance  to  retun  its  properties  for  the  longest  period,  they  would  select  immer- 
sion in  water.  After  years  of  experience  in  the  use  of  hose-pipes,  pipe-joints,  valves 
for  pumps  and  steam-engines,  they  had  never  known  an  injury  from  the  contact  of 
any  kind  of  water." 

Mr.  Goodyear  sums  up  the  advantages  of  vulcanised  rubber  under  the  following 
heads,  as  being  either  properties  new  or  superior  to  those  possessed  by  the  natural 
caoutchouc:— 


1.  Elasticity. 

2.  Pliability. 

3.  Durability. 

4.  Insolubility. 

5.  Unalterability  by  climate,  or  arti- 

ficial heat,  or  cold. 

6.  Inadhesiveness. 

7.  Impermeability  to  air,  gases,  and 

liquids. 


8.  Plasticity. 

9.  Facility  of  receiving  every  style  of 

printing. 

10.  Facility  of   being  ornamented  by 

paiatmg,  bronzing,    gilding,    ja- 
panning, and  mixing  with  colours. 

11.  Non-electric  quality. 

12.  Odour. 


Mr.  Burke  in  describing  his  patented  process,  for  the  use  of  the  golden  snlphoieC 
of  antimony,  now  the  property  of  Messrs.  Warne  and  Ca,  for  vulcanising  and  mine- 
ralising Indian-rubber,  says,  that  he  avoids  two  principal  defects  of  the  usual  article, 
viz.  its  efflorescence  of  sulphur  with  an  offensive  odour,  and  its  consequent  decom- 
position and  becoming  rotten.  He  employs  crude  antimony  ore  (the  sulphnret 
of  that  metal  in  fine  powder),  and  converts  it  by  boiling  in  water  with  soda  or  potash 
(carbonates)  into  the  orange  sulphuret  of  that  metal  (Kermes  mineral)  by  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  fluid  in  slight  excess.  He  combines  this  oom- 
pound  (after  being  well  washed)  with  caoutchouc  or  gutta  percha ;  either  together 
or  separately,  according  to  the  degree  of  elasticity  which  he  wishes  to  obtain.  This 
mixture  is  afterwards  subjected  to  a  heat  of  from  250^  to  280^  Fahr.  He  masticates 
the  caoutchouc  in  the  usual  iron  box,  by  means  of  the  kneading  fluted  revolving 
rollers,  subjecting  the  whole  to  heat  The  antimonial  compound  is  then  added  in 
quantities  varying  from  5  to  15  lbs.,  according  to  the  strength  and  elasticity  required 
in  the  compound.  At  the  end  of  from  one  to  two  houra*  trituration,  the  block  is 
removed  from  the  box,  and  while  in  a  warm  state  it  is  strongly  compre^ed  in  an  iron 
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mould;  and  after  being  under  pressure  for  a  day  or  two  is  subjected  to  a  steam  heat 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  block  thus  prepared  may  now  be  cut  into  sheets,  and 
afterwards  divided  into  threads,  or  formed  into  such  other  articles  as  are  desired. 
This  forms  the  ehistic  red  rubber. 

Bed  Rubber.  —  The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  mineralised  rubber  consists  in  the 
absence  of  the  efflorescence  common  to  all  articles  in  which  sulphur  is  used,  the 
material  seems  preserved  by  the  metallic  oxide,  is  not  liable  to  decomposition,  or  to 
become  rotten  or  brittle;  and  is  efficiently  used  for  all  sorts  of  valves. 

This  mineralised  rubber,  in  various  qualities,  is  used  for  flange-washers,  packing, 
and  for  all  general  steam  purposes,  and  joints  for  water  and  gas.  Combined  with 
cotton  or  linen  canvas,  it  is  employed  for  hose  for  locomotives,  fire-engines,  &c., 
pliable  and  strong,  bearing  800  lbs.  pressure  on  the  square  inch. 

Another  application  of  Indian-rubber  by  Messrs.  Wame  is  carpet-cloth.  This  is 
a  stout  canvas,  proofed  thickly  with  mineralised  Indian-rubber  on  the  lower  side;  the 
upper  snrfkce  is  then  printed  and  appears  like  oil-cloth:  it  is  to  combine  the  strength 
of  ordinary  floor-cloth  with  the  flexibility  of  Indian-rubber,  to  have  the  properties  of 
bein^  impenetrable  by  water,  and  uniigured  by  damp;  may  be  used  without  the  noise 
and  mconvenience  of  oil-doth ;  it  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be  yielding  to  the  foot, 
for  public  offices  and  halls.  Such  a  non-conducting  substance  may  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  floors  and  passages,  admitting  of  artistic  contrast  with  the  building,  and 
yet  affording  comfort  to  those  who  for  hours  may  have  to  remain  there. 

The  improvements  patented  in  January,  1849,  by  Mr.  Christopher  Nickels,  consist 
in  a  modification  of  Uie  grinding,  knpading,  or  masticating  machine,  by  furnishing 
its  rollers  with  flan^  at  its  two  ends  to  prevent  the  rubber  from  coming  against 
the  ends  of  the  cylmder.  When  sulphur  is  to  be  kneaded  into  it  in  the  process  of 
vulcanising  the  rubber,  as  it  is  called,  he  covers  in  the  trough,  but  not  otherwise.  He 
bas  also  given  an  excentric  action  to  his  roller. 

He  kneads  with  his  rubber  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  compounds  thereof,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  pounds  of  sulphur  to  60  pounds  of  caoutchouc,  and  he  subjects  the 
compound  to  pressure  in  moulds.  He  prefers  to  treat  the  caoutchouc  with  the  fames  of 
sulphur,  or  maea  containing  sulphur,  in  oider  to  make  a  combination  in  the  kneading 
cylinder.  He  uses  a  retort  to  distU  the'  vapour  of  «ulphur  upon  the  rubber  in  the 
cylinder  heated  in  a  steam  jacket  He  also  occasionally  introduces  hydrogen  or 
phosphorus  alon^  with  it.  The  compound  mass  thus  obtained  is  to  be  subjected  to  hy- 
draulic pressure  m  the  moulds,  heated  to  about  220^  or  250^  F.  He  causes  the  blocks 
to  undergo  a  rolling  motion  under  heavy  pressure  by  machinery  ;  the  effect  of  which 
motion  is  to  equalise  the  sulphur  diffused  in  the  blocks.  Even  thread  of  the  ordinary 
Indian-rubber,  when  agitated  in  a  box  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  is  said  to  be  glazed  and 
improved  thereby. — Newton's  Journal^  xxxv.  21. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following  facts  and  remarks  to  Messrs.  Silver  and  Co., 
of  London  and  Woolwich. 

The  chief  improvements  operated  in  caoutchouc  by  the  process  of  vulcanisation,  are 
the  properties  of  resisting  and  remaining  unaffected  by  very  high  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  increased  compressibility  and  elasticity.  In  its  natural  state,  Indian- 
rubber  becomes  rigid  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  soft  and  plastic  by  heat,  under  the 
action  of  boiling  water.  Articles  manufactured  of  this  substance  suffer  and  lose  the 
qualities  which  constitute  their  value  in  cold  and  in  hot  countries.  A  piece  of  Indian- 
rubber  cloth,  for  instance,  taken  to  Moscow  in  December  or  January,  would  assume 
all  the  qualities  of  a  piece  of  thin  sheet  iron,  or  thick  pasteboard  ;  the  same  cloth 
would  in  India  or  Syria  become  uncomfortably  pliable,  and  present  a  moist  and  greasy 
appearance;  and,  indeed,  after  being  folded  up  some  time,  it  will  be  found  to  be  glued 
together.  Nothing  but  vulcanisation  insures  the  equable  condition  of  the  articles  in 
the  most  intense  cold,  and,  in  heat  up  to  and  above  300^,  makes  Indian-rubber  fit  for 
pactical  purposes.  These  advantages  have  conduced  to  its  being  very  extensively  used 
m  connection  with  machinery  of  every  description ;  and  as  steam  power  is  still  further 
employed,  and  as  the  numerous  other  advantages  possessed  by  vulcanised  Indian-rubber 
become  known  (for  it  is  only  of  late  that  any  idea  of  their  extent  has  been  realised) 
its  application  will  be  extended  and  proportionally  its  consumption  increased. 

The  compressibility  and  the  return  to  its  former  dimensions,  when  the  pressure  has 
ceased,  in  one  word,  the  elasticity,  of  the  Indian-rubber  is  increased  to  such  a  degree 
hy  vulcamsation,  that  comparing  the  improved  with  the  original  article,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  native  Indian-rubber  is  almost  devoid  of  elasticity.  The  high  degree  of 
elasticity  which  it  obtains  by  vulcanisation  is  shown  by  the  results  of  the  following 
experiments,  in  which  a  block  of  the  vulcanised  Indian-rubber,  of  the  kind  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  railway  carriage  springs,  measuring  6  inches  outside  disc,  1  inch 
inside  disc,  and  6  inches  deep,  was  taken  and  exposed  to  pressure : — 

Vou  I.  Q  Q 
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A  prcMure  of  4  ton  ndoeed  it  to 


ditto 

i 

ditto 

ditto 

U 

ditto 

ditto 

3 

ditto 

ditto 

24 

ditto 

ditto 

8 

ditto 

ditto 

H 

ditto 

ditto 

4 

ditto 

The  block  mB  left  under  prenare  for  48  honn,  and  in  cftch  ease  retnraed  to  iti 
original  dimensiona  after  a  short  period  when  the  preasore  was  remoyed. 

fiidian-rabber  and  canyas  hoae  are  now  generally  nsed  where  leathern  pipea  wcfe 
used  in  former  times,  via.  where  a  flexible  tube  ia  required,  in  fhct,  where  it  ia  not 
poesible  to  use  a  metal  pipe.  The  advantagea  which  the  Indian-rubber  and  casTas 
hoae  has  oyer  the  leathern  pipe,  are,  that  it  does  not  require  draining  and  grenalBg 
after  being  naed,  that  it  can  be  left  in  the  water  without  rotting,  and  that  it  doea  not 
harden  or  loae  its  flexibility.  Leathern  pipes,  on  the  contraiy,  require  the  nioat 
careftd  treatment,  and  even  with  the  greatest  care  they  are  liable  to  frequent  leaking. 
Indian-rubber  and  canyas  hose  are  made  to  resist  atmospheric  and  hydraulic  iw^asnn. 
Bay  up  to  1000  lbs.  pressure  on  the  square  inch.  Of  thia  Indian-rubber  and  CBBvas 
hose,  the  descriptions  mostly  in  use  are  the  following : — 

1  Ply  which  will  stand  a  pressure  of  about  -       -    SO  lbs.  to  square  inch. 

2  Ply  for  conducting  water  „  -  80  to  40  „ 

3  Ply  stout                                     f,  -        -    75  w  . 
8  Ply  for  brewers,  &c.                  n  -        -    76               „ 

4  Ply  for  steam  and  fire-engines  n  -       -  175  „ 


Among  the  most  recent  uses  of  Indian-rubber  and  canyas^  are  thoae  of  its  i 
facture  into  gas  and  ballast  bags,  the  former  are  used  for  the  transport  of  gaa,  and 
applied  to  the  yarious  emergencies  of  gas  engineering.  Indian-rubber  gaa  tubinf  is 
now  in  general  use,  the  great  advantage  oyer  metal  tubes  being,  the  eaae  with  which 
gas  can  be  conyeyed  to  whatever  part  of  the  building  it  may  be  required ;  this,  where 
any  alterations  are  being  efiSected,  is  a  great  desideratum.  Ballast  bags,  large  atout 
bags  of  Indian-rubber  and  canvas,  capable  of  holding  from  1  to  5  or  10  tone  <rf  water, 
are  coming  into  use  as  the  most  convenient  form  of  ballast,  thus  saving  yalnable  apace 
which  is  made  available  for  cargo.  These  bags  may  be  emptied  at  any  time,  and 
when  flattened  down  and  rolled  up  they  ean  be  stowed  away.  Indian-rubber  baga  for 
inflation  have  also  in  a  few  cases  been  made  use  of  for  buo^g  up  veaaela,  bat 
hitherto  the  practice  has  been  experimental  only,  and  such  floatmg  machinea  are  not 
as  yet  generally  in  use. 

The  vulcanising  Indian-rubber  on  silk  or  woollen  was  fbr  a  long  time  consideivd 
impracticable,  because  the  process  of  vulcanisation  destroyed  the  flbre  and  texture  of 
the  two  substances ;  and  it  is  stated  that  now  this  process  is  effected  in  a  manner 
which  deprives  neither  silk  nor  wool  of  their  natural  qualities  and  strength.  By  this 
improvement,  combined  with  Silver's  patent  process  of  annihilating  the  unpleasant  smell 
which  all  Indian-rubber  goods  used  to  acquire  in  the  process  of  manu&oture,  the  advan- 
tages of  that  substance  for  clothing  purposes  are  extended  to  the  lightest  and  the 
warmest  of  our  textures.  Silk  and  Indian-rubber  garments  are  made  without  any  de- 
terioration of  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  stuf^  while  they  are  perfectly  tk^ 
from  odour  of  any  kind.    (See  page  602.) 

V.   MbCHANICAL  ApFUCATIONS  of  CAOUTCHOUa 

Numerous  important  applications  of  caoutchouc  haye  been  made  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  among  which  we  may  mention,  springs  for  railway  and  common  road  carriages, 
military  carriages,  lifting  springs  for  mining  ropes  and  chains,  towing  ropes  and 
cables,  rigging  of  ships,  recoil  of  guns  on  ships,  the  tyres  and  naves  of  railway  and 
other  wheels,  to  axles  and  axle  bearings,  to  windows  of  railway  carriagea,  rauvay 
switches,  bed  of  steam-hammer,  couplings  for  locomotives  and  tenders,  packing  fiir 
steam  and  water  joints,  shields  for  axle  boxes,  sockets  for  water  pipea,  bands  for 
driving  machinery,  valves  for  pumps,  tubes  for  conveying  acids,  b^,  water,  wd 
other  fluids,  packing  for  pistons. 

Many  of  these  improvements  have  been  the  subject  of  patenta,  a  list  of  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  given,  stating  the  name  of  patentee,  date,  and  olgect  of  so  moeh  of 
patent  as  relates  to  the  use  of  caoutchouc. 
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No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Object  of  Patentii 

"1 

Lacey      .       -       - 

29th  Mar. 

1825 

Indian-robber  springs  for  carriages 
enclosed  in  cases  with  dividing 
plates. 

2 

MelyUle    -       .       . 

13th  April 

1844 

Springs  for  buffers  and  bearing, 
sphere,  of  Indian-robber  and  air, 
with  dividing  plates,  and  enclosed 
m  iron  cases. 

3 

Walker  and  Mins     - 

3rd.  Joly  1845 

Buffers,  Indian-mbber  bags,  enclos- 

ing air,  in  iron  cases. 
Boffer  and  bearing  springs  of  In- 

4 

W.  a  Fuller     - 

23rd  Oct. 

1845 

dian-rubber,    cylindrical    rings 

with  dividing  plates  of  iron. 

5 

Adams  and  Richaidson 

24th  May 

1847 

Elastic  packing  for  axles.    * 

6 

C.  DeBergoe  - 

26th  July 

1847 

Indian-rubber  buffer,  bearing  and 
draw  springs. 

7 

Wrigbton 

22nd  Dec 

1847 

Indian-rubber  shield  fox  axle  box. 

8 

CDeBergne  - 

5th  Jan. 

1848 

Anti-recoil  buffers  of  Indian-rubber, 
and  improvements   in  dividing 

Indian-rubber  shield  for  axle  box. 

9 

Normanyille     - 

2nd  May 
15th  April 

1848 

10 

C.  DeBepgue  - 

1850 

Station  buffers  of  Indian-rubber, 

and  carriage  buffers. 

n 

P.  R.  Hodge     - 

8th  Mar. 

1852 

Packing  for  steam  joints. 

12 

G.  Spencer 

2nd  Feb. 

1852 

Indian-rubber  cones  as  buffer,  bear- 
ing, and  draw  springs. 

13 

P.  R.  Hodge     - 

8th  Mar. 

1852 

Indian-rubber  compound  springs, 
Indian-rubber  to  wheel  naves, 
and  to  axle  box  shields. 

14 

W.  Scott  - 

8th  Mar. 

1852 

Indian-rubber    as  check  springs, 

15 

J.  £.  Coleman  -       - 

2nd  Jone  1852 

wheel  nave,  suspensor  springs. 
Indian-rubber    applied   to  buffer, 

bearing,  and  draw  springs,  rails. 

•  chairs  and  sleepers,  wheel  tyres. 

windows,  axle  bearings,  plummer 

blocks,  connecting  rods,  steam 

hammer  beds. 

16 

Poller  and  Knirett    - 

6th  Oct 

1852 

rubber. 

17 

a  DeBergoe  - 

26th  Mar. 

1853 

Indian-rubber     bearing     springs. 
(Patent  refosed.) 

18 

G.  Spencer 

2nd  July 

1853 

Improved  cones  for  buffer,  bearing 
and  draw  springs. 

19 

R.E.  Hodges   - 

2nd  Nov. 

1853 

Improvements  in  listening  Indian- 
mbber  springs. 

20 

C  DeBergoe  - 

4th  Mar. 

1854 

Buffers  for  railways. 

21 

W.  a  Fuller    -        - 

10th  May 

1854 

Indian-rubber  springs  applied  to  an- 
chors, cables,  towmg  ropes,  deck 
ropes. 

Indian-robber  to  feed-pipe,  oonpling 

22 

E.  Lond  -       . 

18th  Ang. 

1854 

and  water  joints. 

23 

W.  a  FoUer    - 

10th  Jan. 

1855 

Indian  robber  springs  to  common 
roads. 

24 

£.  Miles  •        - 

12th  Jan. 

1855 

Indian-rubber  to  water-pipe  coup- 
lings. 

25 

28th  Not. 

1865 

. 

cer's  cones. 

26 

W.  Scott  -        -        - 

14th  May 

1856 

Indian-rubber  to  axles  and  tyres 
of  wheels. 

27 

G.  Spencer 

25th  July 

1856 

Indian-mbber  to  feed-pipe,  coup- 
lings for  locomotives  and  ten- 

1 

ders. 

88 

REaton  ... 

20th  Not. 

1856 

QQ2 
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No. 

Name. 

Date. 

Object  of  PateoU. 

29 

30 

31 
32 

R.  Eaton  - 

H.  Bridges 

J.  Williams 

W.  E.  Nethersole      - 

8th  Deo.   1856 
Uth  Mar.  1857 
nth  Nov.  1857 

Indian-rabher  springs  in  thin  la- 
nuns  for  buffer,  bearing,  anddra» 
springs,  and  lifting  porposei 

Spencer's  cones  applied  to  irood 
blocks  in  buffers,  bearing  springs, 
&c 

iDdian-rubber  springs  applied  to  the 
side  or  safety  chains  of  tracks,  &c. 

Do.                 do.               da 

Wel)aye  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
practical  application  of  these  inyentions,  and  notice  them  below,  under  the  several 
heads  mentioned  aboTe. 

Springs. — The  first  proposal  to  use  caoutchouc  for  springs  that  ire  are  awire  of. 
occurs  in  Lacey's  patent  (see  list),  in  1825,  when  blocks  of  caoutchouc  were  proposed 
to  be  used,  having  diyiding  plates  of  iron  between  each  series ;  but  little  seems  to 
have  been  done  towards  any  practical  application  at  that  time:  later  in  1844  (see 
list),  Melville  proposed  to  use  spheres  of  caoutchouc,  enclosing  air,  and  separated  bj 
discs  of  wood  or  metal,  the  whole  being  enclosed  in  iron  cases,  and  used  for  buffers  isd 
bearing  springs  for  railway  carriages.  In  1845  (see  list),  Walker  and  MiOs  proposed 
to  use  ba^s  of  caoutchouc  enclosing  air,  and  contained  in  cases  of  iron,  for  use  » 
buffer  springs. 

The  next  improyement  is  contained  in  FvUer*s  patent  of  1845,  which  consists  in  the 
use  of  cylindrical  rings  of  vulcanised  Indian-rubber,  m  thicknesses  var>'ing  firom  \  to 
3  inches,  and  with  diameter  of  ring  suitable  to  the  power  of  spring  required ;  betreei 
each  of  these  cylindrical  rings  he  places  a  Uiin  iron  plate,  through  a  h(de  in  the 
centre  of  which  passes  a  guide  rod.    Jf^t^.  405  shows  Fuller's  spring  in  section  andplsB. 

405 


L 


These  springs  have  been  extenjsively  used  as  buffer,  bearing,  and  draw  springs  ftr  raOviJ 
uses  alone  and  in  combination  with  De  Bergue^s  improvements :  some  defects  have  bees 
found  in  practice  in  this  form,  to  obviate  which,  the  ingenuity  of  later  inventors  has 
been  exercised ;  the  defects  alluded  to  are,  the  tendency  to  swell  out  at  the  oentr^ 
unsupported  part  of  the  ring,  thus  from  the  undue  tension  rendering  it  liable  to  br»J 
under  sudden  concussion,  and  occasioning  complete  disintegration  of  the  mstensi 
where  not  breaking.  ^ 

To  obviate  these  defects,  George  Spencer  (see  list,  Nos.  12,  18)  proposed  to  nwoW 
the  caoutchouc  at  once  in  the  form  it  assumes  under  pressure,  and  then  to  pli^e^ 
confining  ring  of  iron  on.the  larger  diameter.  (See  fig,  406.)  By  this  ingenious  plsn,  w* 
caoutchouc  loses  its  power  of  stretching  laterally,  being  held  by  the  ring  i,  ■*^"'*V 
a  groove  moulded  in  the  cone  to  receive  it ;  when  the  pressure  is  applied  to  the  &^ 
the  rubber  is  squeezed  into  the  cuplike  spaces  c,  and  thus  the  action  of  the  spnn<f 
is  limited.  By  this  plan,  rubber  of  a  cheaper  and  denser  kind  can  be  used  than  on 
the  old  cylindrical  plan,  and  the  patentee  states  that  many  thousands  of  carriajges  sbq 
trucks  are  fitted  with  these  springs  wldch  give  entire  satisfiiction ;  among  whicbi  *re 
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tbose  on  the  Brighton,  South- Western,  North  London,  South  Wales,  Vale  of  Neath, 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  Taff  Vale,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  St  Helen's,  Bombay  and 
Baroda,  Theiss  Railways,  and  many  others.    These  cones  are  nsed  as  bofifer,  bearing, 


406 


and  draw  springs  for  railway  carriages,  and  are  made  in  seyeral  sizes  to  suit  yarious 
uses.  To  show  the  power  that  such  springs  are  equal  to,  we  append  the  result  of  an 
experiment  on  a  Ne.  1  cone  (for  inside  buffers),  3  inches  in  lengUi,  3]  inches  diameter 
at  ring,  5  inches  diameter  of  ring. 

Ut  Experiment^  without  the  confining  ring,  weight  of  cone  l^Ib. 


Incbet. 

Giving  a  stroke  of 

'Withoat  any  pressure  the  cone  measured 

. 

3 

. 

With  pressure— 280  lbs.          „ 

- 

2J       - 

i  inch. 

„          —448  lbs. 

. 

2 

1    ^ 

-672  lbs. 

- 

11       - 

-        li., 

2fuf  Experiment, 

With  the  confining  ring  b,  on  the  ■  same  double  cone  ;  tiie  following  were  the 
results: — 

Without  any  pressure  the  cone  measured  -  -  3  inches,  as  before. 

With— 448  lbs.                         „                 -  -  -  2J     „ 

With— 1,680  lbs.                      „                -  -  -  2      „ 

With— 2,912  lbs.                      „                 -  -  -  If     „ 

With— 15,680  lbs.                    „                -  -  -  l}    „ 

The  advantajges  are  stated  to  be,  less  first  cost  than  steel ;  less  weight,  6  ewt  being  sayed 
in  each  carriage  by  their  use  ;  and  great  durability. 

Coleman's  improyement    (see  list.  No.  15)  consists  in  the  use  of  iron  rings  to 
confine  the  lateral  swelling  of  Indian-rubber  cylinders.  (See  fig.  407.)    They  are  used 


as  bearing  springs  for  engines  and  tenders  on  the  North- Western  railway,  by  J.  E. 
M'ConneU,  Esq.,  who  prdTers  them  to  steel,  as  being  easy  in  action,  durable,  safe, 
and  easy  of  repair ;  they  are  used  also  as  buffers  and  draw  springs,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  Fuller's  and  Spencer*s  form.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  power  of  such  a  spring, 
we  append  the  result  of  an  experiment  of  one  that  we  witnessed  at  Messrs.  Spencer 
and  Co/s. 

Experiments  with  one  of  Coleman's  cylinders  with  and  without  the  rings.     Cylin< 
der  6  inches  long,  6  inches  diameter,  1  inch  hole,  weight  9  lbs. 

Qq3 
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Tool  pnuun.  Inchn  Length.  Inchee  length. 

0  ....6----6 


i 
1 

S 
»1 


6ft 
S 

8| 


-  5« 

-  5J 


The  next  form  of  these  springs  is  R.  Eaton*s  (see  fig.  408 ;  and  list,  Nos.  28,  S9>.  This 
spring  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  use  where  a  powerftd  spring,  acting  through 
a  smul  space,  and  tiJ&ing  little  room,  is  required  as  for  use  in  mining  ropes  and  chains, 
(see  Safett  Cages)  ;  iron  ropes,  for  ship-rigging,  for  engine-springs,  station  bufiers, 
and  powerful  draw-springs.  Eaton's  main  idea  is  the  use  of  lamins  of  Indian-rubber, 
of  a  maximum  thickness  of  ^  an  inch,  with  dividing  plates,  as  in  Laoe7*s  and  Fuller^ 
which  aToids  the  objections  stated  aboTe,  by  supporting  the  Indian-rubber  at  smaller 
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intervals ;  for  springs,  where  great  power  is  wanted  in  little  compass,  and  to  act 
through  short  distances, — as  in  engine  bearing-  springs,  lifting  springs,  and  some  kinds 
of  draw-springs, — this  form  proves  to  be  well  suited.  We  give  below  the  result  of  one 
such  spring  of  the  following  dimensions :  the  spring  was  built  up  of  24  luminff^  ^  of 
inch  thick,  4}  inches  square,  with  a  thin  iron  plate  between  each,  and  a  hole  of  one 
inch  diameter  for  the  g^de  rod  through  all  $  this,  and  several  of  the  other  experiments 
were  made  in  a  press  of  great  delicacy  and  power,  constructed  for  Messrs.  Geo. 
Spencer  and  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  such  springs,  at  their  office,  in  Cannoo 
Street  West,  London  (see  Pbovino  Machines). 

Experiment 

Tnn.  Length  inclodlag  plates. 

'■  °°'*  Area  of  ipring,  19  M)uare  incfaet. 

0 8A 

1.0 7} 

2.0 7A 

3.0 n 

4.0 6| 

5.0 6} 

6.0 62 

7.0 e\ 

8.0 

9.0 

10.0 6{ 

Hodge*s  compNOund  spring  (No.  13)  is  designed  to  obviate  the  frequent  breakage 
of  the  steel  springs  on  locomotive  engines.  Fig.  409  shows  one  of  these  springs ; 
a  block  of  Indian-rubber  is  placed  on  each  end  of  the  steel  spring,  or  is  suspended 
under  the  engine  frame ;  they  are  in  use  on  several  of  the  English  railways,  and  aiv 
sud  to  answer  the  purpose  intended  welL 

Scott's  patent  (see  fig,  410;  and  list.  No.  14),  consists  in  the  use  of  blocks  of  Indian- 
rubber,  or  cones,  placed  over  the  centre  of  spring ;  they  are  to  obviate  the  danger  of 
overloading  carriages  and  trucks,  a  frequent  source  of  danger  to  the  springs,  and  are 
made  to  take  the  whole  load  in  case  of  a  spring  breakbg :  they  are  in  use  on  the 
Brighton  and  Crystal  Palace  Railway,  Eastern  Counties,  Bombay  and  Baroda,  and 
others  the  same  patentee  has  several  ingenious  applications  of  Indian-rubber  to 
carriages  to  wheel  tyres,  to  the  bosses  of  wheels,  to  shackle  pins,  and  to  the  axle. 
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Bridge*  PoAeiil-^See  list,  Na  30,  >E^.  4 11.)  Thtf  inyentor  propoMt  to  nie  Spencer's 
cones  in  blocks  of  wood,  instead  of  iron  confining  rings.  A  series  of  them  are  enclosed  in 
a  case  formed  in  the  side  timbers  of  the  nndei^rame  of  the  railwajr  track  or  carriage; 


the  enp  space  is  formed  in  the  block  of  wood,  as  onr  figure  shows,  and  no  guide  rods 
are  required :  the  same  principle  is  applied  to  draw  and  bearing  springs.    The  adran- 


410 


tages  proposed  by  this  arrangement  are,  the  dispensing  with  gaide  rods  and  the  taking 
the  ultimate  blow  on  blocks  of  wood,  which  deadens  its  effect;  they  are  ssdd  to 

411 


answer  very  well,  and  are  used  almost  exclusively  on  the  South  Western  and  Bristol 
and  Exeter  Railways. 

QQ4 
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In  1847,  Mr.  De  Bergae  patented  some  improTements  in  the  application  of  Foller'fl 
spring  to  buffer,  bearing,  and  draw  springs  for  railway  nses. 

Mr,  Fuller^ t  patent— The  applications  for  common  road  carriages,  patented  by  Mr. 
Fuller  of  Bucklersbury  in  1852  and  1855,  have  been  extensively  used,  both,  in  the 
form  of  cylindrical  rings  acting  by  compression  and  also  of  suspension  springs  for 
lighter  kinds  of  vehicles. 

Respecting  these  springs,  Jigs.  412,  413,  we  have  been  furnished  by  the  patentee 
with  the  following  particulars : — 

The  form  generally  used  for  heavy  purposes,  such  as  drays,  vans,  waggons,  ftc, 
consists  of  a  series  of  rings  of  cylindrical  or  circular  form,  working  on  a  perpendicola* 
rod  or  spindle,  on  each  side  the  axle,  with  the  usual  separating  plates  or  washers ;  the 
depth  and  diameter  of  the  rings  being  regulated  by  the  weight  to  be  sustained  and  the 
speed  required. 

During  the  late  war,  these  springs  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Fuller  to  the  notice  of 
the  Go/emment  authorities  at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  and  were  in  consequence 
extensively  adopted  for  all  kinds  of  military  carriages,  store  waggons,  ammunition 
waggons,  &c.  They  are  also  applied  in  the  suspensory  form  for  the  medical  cars  and 
ambulance  waggons  for  the  wounded,  for  which  purposes  the  use  of  Indian-rubber  on 
the  principle  of  extension  is  found  to  produce  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  spring 
hitherto  discovered. 

When  the  material  is  nsed  as  a  suspension  spring,  the  most  advantageous  form  for 
the  purpose  is  found  to  be  round  cord  of  the  best  and  purest  quality,  prepared  by 
solvents,  and  about  j^  or  f  inch  diameter. 

A  continuous  length  of  such  cord  is  wound  at  a  considerable  tension  over  the  ends 
of  two  metal  sockets  or  rollers,  in  shape  something  resembling  a  cotton  reel«  and 
whilst  in  a  state  of  tension,  bound  at  each  end  with  strong  tape  or  other  suitable 
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binding ;  the  number  of  cords  composing  the  spring,  varying  from  10  to  20, 30,  or  40, 
according  to  the  strength  required. 

Another  important  adaptation  of  Indian-rubber  by  Mr.  Fuller,  is  that  of  anchor 
springs,  towing  ropes,  and  springs  for  the  recoil  of  guns  and  mortars. 

During  the  Russian  war,  about  120  mortar  boats  were  constructed  of  light  draught, 
each  carrying  a  Id-inch  mortar  on  a  revolving  pivot  and  platform  in  the  centre  of 
deck.  It  was  considered  desirable,  if  possible,  to  diminish  the  shock  produced  by  the 
tremendous  recoil  of  such  heavy  artillery  on  the  deck  of  small  vessels,  and  after  a 
series  of  trials  at  Shoeburyness,  which  proved  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  plan  was 
adopted  of  mounting  each  platform  upon  twenty  powerful  rings  of  Indian-mbber.  the 
united  force  of  which,  at  1  mch  deflexion,  would  resist  about  400  tons.  The  perform- 
ance of  these  mortar  vessels  at  Sweaborg,  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  subsequently  in 
China,  has  been  highly  satisfactory ;  the  intervention  of  this  elastic  material  being 
found  effectually  to  preserve  the  timbers  of  the  vessel. 

The  application  to  towing  ropes  and  anchor  cables,  has  not  yet  been  tried  to  an 
extent  sutficieut  to  test  its  merits ;  but  it  is  universally  admitted  by  engineers  and 
practical  men,  that  a  powerful  spring  adapted  to  the  chain  cables  of  vessels  when  riding 
at  anchor  (acting  on  the  principle  of  the  buffer  and  draw-springs)  would  often  prove  of 
invaluable  service  in  preventing  the  parting  of  the  cable  and  its  disastrous  results. 

In  the  list  of  patents,  we  have  indicated  the  nature  of  several  other  improve- 
ments, which,  being  merely  variations  of  the  more  important  ones,  we  do  not  dwell  oo 
here. 

Support  for  railway  chairs, — Several  proposals  have  been  devised  to  this  end,  and  a 
number  of  plans  are  given  in  Coieman's  patent,  1852.  He  places  the  Indian-rubber 
under  the  chair,  between  the  chair  and  rail,  between  the  rail  and  sleeper.  The  plan 
has  been  only  partially  tried,  but  the  proposer  is  very  sanguine  that  the  plan  will 
prove  useful. 
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Whed  tyres. —  Fig,  414  shows   an  important  application  to  the  414 

tyres  of  wheels  for  railway  purposes.  A  thin  band  of  Indian- 
rabber  is  inserted  between  the  tyre  and  spoke  ring,  by  first  cover- 
ing it  with  a  thin  plate  of  iron,  to  protect  the  Indian-rubber  while 
the  hot  tyre  is  put  on,  when  the  wheel  is  instantly  thrown  into 
water  and  cooled.  This  has  been  severely  tested  for  some  time,  and 
found  to  answer  very  well ;  the  advantage  gained,  is  the  saving  in 
the  breaking  and  wear  of  the  tyres. 

For  toindowB.  —  Small  ropes  of  Indian-rubber  are  inserted  in  ^^^ 
grooves  at  each  side  of  the  window,  and  so  stop  out  draught  and  ^  /^ 
prevent  noise.  ^^^^ 

For  steam-hammer  beds, —  A  plate  of  Indian-mbber  |  thick,  is  placed  under  the 
bed  of  the  hammer ;  the  effect  is  greatly  to  diminish  the  transmission  of  shocks  to  the 
building,  and  to  cheapen  the  foundation  :  as  an  instance  of  useful  application,  we  may 
state,  ihht  at  Messrs.  Bansome  and  May's  works,  at  Ipswich,  the  working  of  the  steam- 
hammer  shook  the  building  and  windows  to  an  ahuming  extent ;  but  the  insertion 
of  blocks  of  vulcanised  rubber  under  the  anvil,  almost  entirely  obviated  these  effects. 

Joints  between  engines  and  tenders, — Messrs.  Lund,  Spencer,  and  Fenton,  have  also 
introduced  the  use  of  rings  of  this  material  to  form  a  joint  between  the  locomotive 
and  tender  (fg,  41 6>     They  are  extensively  used,  and  entirely  prevent  the  leakage 
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common  to  tlie  old  ball  and  socket  joints,  and  are  much  cheaper  in  first  cost  Rings 
of  Indian-mbber  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Wickstead,  for  closing  tiie  socket  joint  of  water 
pipes,  and  they  are  used  in  a  variety  of  forms  for  that  purpose. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Adams,  Normanville,  Wrighton,  and  Hodge,  have  also  introduced 
the  use  of  shields  and  rings  of  Indian-rubber,  for  keeping  the  backs  of  axle  boxes  tight, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  grease  or  oil,  or  the  entry  of  dust  and  dirt 

A  large  trade  has  been  established  in  the  supply  of  bands  of  Indian-rubber  for 
driving  machinery  ;  for  many  purposes  they  answer  better  than  leather,  water  having 
no  effect  on  them  and  there  being  little  or  no  slip  and  fewer  joins  they  are  made  in  aU 
widths,  and  belts  costing  150iL  each  have  been  used  in  some  cases.  They  are  made  with 
two  or  more  layers  of  thread  cloth  between,  and  outside  of  which  the  rubber  is  placed. 

As  valves  for  steam  and  water  pumps,  Indian-rubber  prepared  to  suit  the  use  is  also 
much  used  by  all  our  large  engine  makers. 

As  tubes  for  conveying  beer,  water,  and  acid,  Indian  rubber  is  also  found  to  answer 
well,  and  is  used  largely.  The  tubes  are  made  in  all  sizes  and  strengths,  and  the 
best  are  made  by  alternate  layers  of  cloth  and  Indian  rubber.  Very  good  tubes  are 
also  imported  from  America. 

Another  useful  application  of  this  material,  is  for  the  joints. of  steam  and  hot 
water  pipes ;  for  this  and  similar  purposes,  a  peculiar  compound,  known  as  Hodge's 
compound,  is  used  (patent  No.  11).  This  consists  in  the  mixture  of  cotton  fibre 
with  the  rubber  used  for  springs,  known  as  the  triple  compound. 

The  success  of  these  applications  depends  of  course  entirely  on  the  composition 
being  suitable  to  the  various  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied;  some  being  made  to 
resist  the  effect  of  heat,  others  of  acids,  grease,  and  oils,  the  study  of  which  has 
become  an  important  element  in  the  commercial  adaptations  of  the  various  inventions 
enumerated. 

VL   SOLABISATION  OP  CAOUTCnoUC. 

Singular  as  caoutchouc  is  in  its  properties  and  in  its  application,  it  is  probable  that 
besides  the  mechanical  and  electrical  qualities  and  general  resistance  to  chemical 
action,  it  may  yet  be  found  to  have  other  modifications  peculiar  and  valuable.  The 
practical  men  most  conversant  with  this  substance,  and  deeply  involved  with  patents  and 
successful  manufactures,  record  their  conviction  of  the  influence  of  solar  light,  and 
the  marked  distinctions  supposed  to  exist  between  the  influence  of  solar  and  terrestrial 
heat  upon  this  substance. 

Mr.  Hancock  says,  "  In  my  early  progress,  I  found  that  some  of  the  rubber  I 
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In  1856  we  impcried  Caoutchouc  from  the  following  placet .  — 

Cwts.  Computed  real  ralue. 

Hanse  Towns  -        .        -        -        387  -  -  £    1264 

Holland 456  -  -        1519 

West  coast  of  Africa  -        -        306 

United  States    ...        -        392  -  -        2744 

Brazil 18,268  -  -    127.876 

British  East  Indies    ...     8,642  .  -     28,231 

Other  parts       ....        305  -  -        1287 


and  caontchoac  numu&ctnres  : — 


28,765  163,421 


lbs. 

Hanse  Towns     ...  9881        -        .    :£  1475 

France  ....  352,434  -  -  52,865 
United  States  ...  322,652  -  -  48,398 
British  North  America  -  180,290  -  -  27,044 
Other  parts         -        -        -  6375        -        -  956 

Caoutchouc  is  admitted  duty  free ;  the  manufactures  paying  a  duty  of  4J.  per  poand. 
Of  caoutchouc  manufactures,  we  exported  in  1856  — 

English  manufacture,  entered  at  value        -        -        ^    £  66,488 
Foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  manufacture,  entered 

hy  weight 112«6lb«. 

T.  J.  P. 

CAPERS.  The  CapparU  epinoaa^  the  flower  buds  of  which  constitute  the  capers 
of  the  shops.  Their  quality  depends  exclusiyely  upon  the  age  at  which  thej  are 
gathered,  the  smallest  and  youngest  being  the  most  delicate  and  the  dearest;  and  the 
largest,  the  coarsest  and  cheapest.  The  buds  are  plucked  before  they  open,  and 
thrown  into  strong  irinegar,  slightly  salted,  where  they  are  pickled.  The  crop  of  each 
day  is  added  to  the  same  vinegar  tub,  so  Uiat  in  the  course  of  the  six  months  daring 
which  the  caper  shrub  flowers,  the  vessel  ^ets  filled,  and  is  sold  to  persons  who  sort 
the  capers  by  means  of  copper  sieves.  This  metal  is  attacked  by  the  acid,  wherefrom 
the  fhiit  acquires  a  green  colour,  much  admired  by  ignoremt  eannoisseure.  About 
60,000  lbs.  a  year  are  consumed  in  this  country. 

The  capsules  of  the  caper  spurge.  Euphorbia  laihyrU^  are  sometimes  pickled  as  a 
substitute  for  capers ;  but  although  the  acid  destroys  some  of  the  acrid  properties* 
the  free  use  of  them  is  dangerous. — Pereira. 

We  imported^  in  1856,  Capebb,  including  the  pickle,  73,691  lbs. 

CAPILLAIRE.  Originally  a  kind  of  syrup,  extracted  f^m  maiden-hair.  The 
term  is  now  applied  to  a  finely  clarified  simple  syrup,  which  is  made  chiefly  with  orange- 
flower  water. 

CAPNOMORR  (C^fiP'O^C?])  One  of  the  substances  discovered  by  Reichenbach 
in  wood-tar.  It  appears  to  be  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  creosote  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  or  of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently 
examined  to  allow  of  its  formula  being  considered  as  established.  The  above  formula 
is  founded  on  the  analysis  of  M.  Voelckel.  When  those  oils  from  wood  tar  which  are 
heavier  than  water  are  treated  with  a  strong  potash  lye,  creosote  and  capnomore 
dissolve.  Pure  capnomore  is  not  soluble  in  potash,  but  it  appears  to  dissolve  owing 
to  the  presence  of  creosote.  When  the  alkaline  solution  is  distilled,  the  capnomore 
comes  over  (VcBlckel).  It  is  more  probable  that  the  capnomore,  instrad  of  djssolviog 
under  the  influence  of  the  creosote,  and  subsequently  distilling  over  with  the  water, 
is,  in  fact,  produced  by  a  decomposition  of  the  creosote,  for  1  have  found  that  if  the 
latter  be  long  boiled  with  potash  lye,  it  gradually  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  finally 
almost  disappears. 

The  density  of  capnomore  is  0*995.  It  boils  between  350^  and  400^.  This  varia- 
tion of  the  boiling  point  is  indicative  of  a  mixture. — C.  O.  W. 

CAPRYL  AMINE.  (C"H»  N.)  A  voUtUe  base  obtained  by  Squire,  and  also  by 
Cahours,  by  acting  on  ammonia  with  iodide  of  capryle.  It  is  homok^us  with  methy- 
lamine,  &c.— C.G.W.  > 

CAPSTAN.  {Cabestan,  Fr.;  SpiUie,  Germ.)  A  machine  whereon  the  cable  is 
wound  successively  in  weighing  the  anchor  of  a  vesseL  It  is  a  species  of  wheel  and 
axle ;  the  axle  being  vertical,  and  pierced  with  holes  near  its  top  for  the  insertion  of' 
the  ends  of  horizontal  levers,  called  handspikes,  which  represent  die  wheel.  These 
are  turned  by  the  force  of  men  moving  in  a  circle.  The  power  applied  to  the  lever 
is  to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  (the-weight  of  the  anchor,  for  example,)  when  the 
forces  are  in  cquilibrio,  as  the  radios  of  the  cylinder  round  which  the  cable  is  coiled 
is  to  the  circumference  described  by  the  power.    It  is  numifest  that  Uie  radius  of  the 
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axle  must  be  augmented  in  this  compatation  by  half  the  diameter  of  the  cable,  -which 
is  supposed  to  lie  always  one  coil  thick  upon  it  The  force  of  a  man,  thus  applied, 
has  been  commonly  estimated  as  equal  to  the  traction  of  27  pounds  hanging  over  a 
pulley.  Friction  being  so  variable  a  quantity  in  capstans,  renders  the  exact  calcula- 
tion of  its  mechanical  eflPect  somewhat  uncertain.  A  stout  man,  stationed  near  the 
bottom  of  the  axle,  holds  fast  the  loose  part  of  the  cable,  which  has  already  made  two 
or  three  turns ;  and,  being  luded  by  its  friction  upon  the  wood,  he  both  prevents  it 
from  slipping  backwards,  and  uncoils  each  turn  as  it  is  progressively  made. 

Mr.  Hmdmarsh,  of  Newcastle,  obtained  a  patent,  in  February,  1827,  for  a  con- 
trivance to  enable  a  capstan  or  windlass  to  Imb  occasionally  worked  with  increased 
mechanical  advantage.  With  this  view,  he  placed  toothed  wheel-work,  partly  in  the 
drum-head  of  the  capstan,  and  partly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel,  upon  which  the 
cable  is  coiled  and  uncoiled  in  successive  portions. 

The  drum-head,  and  also  the  barrel,  turn  loosely  upon  a  central  spindle,  independent 
of  each  other,  and  are  connected  together  either  by  the  toothed  gear,  or  by  bolts.  On 
raising  or  withdrawing  the  connecting  pinion  from  the  toothed  wheels,  and  then 
locking  the  drum-head  and  barrel  together,  the  capstan  works  with  a  power  equal 
only  to  that  exerted  by  the  men  at  the  capstan-bars,  as  an  ordinary  capstan  ;  but  on 
lowering  the  pinion  into  g^ar  with  the  wheel-work,  and  withdrawing  the  bolts  which 
locked  Sie  drum-head  to  the  barrel,  the  power  exerted  by  the  men  becomes  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  diameter  and  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and  pinions. 

Fig.  417  is  the  external  appearance  of  this  capstan.  Fig,  416  a  horizontal  view  of 
the  toothed  gear  at  the  top  of  the  barrel.  The  barrel,  with  the  whelps  a  a,  turn 
loosely  upon  a  vertical  spindle  fixed  into  the  deck  of  the  vesseL 
The  dmm-head  b  also  turns  loosely  upon  the  same  spindle. 
The  circular  frame  c  c,  in  fig.  416,  in  which  the  axes  of  the 
toothed  wheels  ddd  ure  mounted,  is  fixed  to  the  central 
spindle.  The  rim  e  e  e,  with  internal  teeth,  is  made  fast  to  the 
top  of  the  barrel,  and  the  pinion  /,  which  slides  upon  the 
spindle,  is  connected  to  the  drum-head. 

When  it  is  intended  to  work  the  capstan  with  ordinary 
power,  the  pinion /is  raised  up  into  the  recess  of  the  drum- 
head, by  means  of  a  screw  gf,  fig,  417,  which  throws  it  out  of  417 
gear  with  the  toothed  wheels,  and  it  is  then  locked  up  by  a  pin 
z  :  the  bolts  A  A  are  now  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  fasten- 
ing the  drum-head  and  barrel  together,  when  it  becomes  an 
ordinary  capstan. 

But  when  it  is  required  that  the  same  number  of  men  shall 
exert  a  greater  power,  the  bolts  h  are  withdrawn,  and  the 
pinion  /  lowered  into  gear  with  the  toothed  wheels.  The 
rotation  of  the  drum-h€»d,  then  carrying  the  pinion  round, 
causes  it  to  drive  the  toothed  wheels  ddd;  and  these  working 
into  the  tooUied  rim  ee,  attached  to  the  barrel,  cause  the  barrel 
to  revolve  with  an  increasing  power. 

Thus,  under  particular  circumstances,  a  smaller  number  of 
men  at  the  capstan  or  windlass  (which  is  to  be  constructed 
upon  the  same  principle)  will  be  enabled  to  haul  in  the  cable 
and  anchor,  or  warp  off  the  vessel,  which  is  an  important  object  to  be  effected. 

In  1819,  Captain  Phillips  obtained  a  patent  for  certain  improvements  in  capstans,  a 
part  of  which  invention  is  precisely  the  same  as  this  in  principle,  though  slightly  varied 
in  its  adaptation. 

James  Brown,  ship-rigger,  in  his  capstan,  patented  in  1833,  instead  of  applying  the 
moving  power  by  handspikes,  having  fixed  two 
rims  of  teeth  round  the  top  of  the  capstan,  acts 
upon  them  by  a  rotatory  worm,  or  pinions  turned 
by  a  winch. 

Fig.  418  is  an  eleration  of  this  capstan,  and  fig. 
419  is  a  horizontal  top  view,  a  is  an  upright  shau, 
fixed  firmly  to  the  deck,  serving  as  an  axle  round 
which  the  body  of  the  capstan  reyolves.  A  frame  c, 
fixed  to  the  top  of  a  stationary  shaft  a,  above  the 
body  of  the  capstan,  carries  the  driving  apparatus. 

Tbe  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  capstan  has  a 

ring  of  oblique  teeth  d  formed  round  its  edge ;  and  "  □     i^j     l_' 

above  this,  on  the  top  of  the  capstan,  is  a  ring  of 

bevel  teeth  e,     A  horizontal  shaft  /,  mounted  in  the   top  frame  c,  has  a  worm  or 

endless  screw,  which  takes  into  the  teeth  of  the  ring  d;  and  a  short  axle  ^,  having 
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its  bearing  m  Ae  MBtnl  Aaft  a,  and  in  tike  fhme  e^  evriv  s  feevol  pOMB,  vUA 
takes  iBto  te  beyel  teeth  of  the  ring  e. 

The  bearings  of  the  shaft  /,  in  the  top  Arame,  are  in  long  slots,  with  sngidar 
returns,  something  like  the  fiutening  of  a  bayonet,  vhieh 
419  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  shaft  to  be  readily  lifted 

_^_  in  and  out  of  gear  with  the  teeth  of  the  ring  d :  the  oater 

bearing  of  the  axle  g  of  the  bevel  pinion  is  also  supported 
in  the  frame  c,  in  a  similar  way,  in  order  to  put  it  in  and  oat 
of  gear  with  the  teeth  of  the  bevel  ring  e,  A  mode  oi 
shifting  '.these  is  essential ;  because  the  two  toothed  rings, 
and  their  driving  worm  and  pinion,  give  different  speeds, 
and,  of  course,  cannot  be  both  in  operation  at  the  nmc 
time. 
The  worm  of  the  shaft  /  being  placed  in  gear  with  th' 
teeth  of  the  ring  g,  on  applying  rotatory  power  tiiereto,  by  means  of  wincheb 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  shaft,  the  barrel  or  body  of  the  capstan  will  he  nude 
to  revolve  with  a  slow  motiion,  but  with  great  power ;  and  thus  two  men  at  the 
winches  will  do  the  same  work  as  many  men  with  capstan  bars  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

If  a  quicker  movement  than  that  of  the  endless  screw  is  desired,  then  the  driring 
power  may  be  applied  by  a  winch  to  the  axle  g  of  the  bevel  pinion,  that  pinion  being 
put  into  gear  with  the  bevel  ring  e,  and  the  endless  screw  withdrawn.  It  should, 
however,  be  here  remarked,  that  the  patentee  proposes  to  employ  two  short  axles  g, 
placed  opposite  to  each  other,  with  bevel  pinions  acting  in  the  bevel-toothed  ring, 
though  only  one  is  shown  in  the  figure  to  avoid  confusion.  He  also  contemplates  a 
mod^cation  of  the  same  contrivance,  in  which  four  short  axles  g^  placed  at  ngbt 
angles,  with  pinions  taking  into  a  bevel  ring,  may  be  employed,  and  made  effectiye  in 
giving  rotatory  motion  to  the  barrel  of  a  capstan  by  means  of  winches  applied  to  the 
outer  ends  of  the  axle,  and  turned  by  the  labour  of  four  men. 

CAPUT  MORTUUM,  literally,  dead  matter;  a  term  employed  by  the  alchemjstt 
to  express  the  residuum  of  distillation  or  sublimation,  the  volatile  portions  haring 
been  driven  off. 

CARAMEL.  Burnt  or  dried  sugar,  used  for  colouring  spirits  and  gravies.  It  is  a 
black,  porous,  shining  substance,  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  fine  dark- 
brown  colour.  The  French  are  in  the  habit  of  dissolving  the  sugar,  after  it  has  been 
exposed  for  some  time  to  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  produce  the  proper 
colour,  in  lime-water:  this  is  sold  under  the  name  of  **  colouring. " 

CARAT.  The  term  carat  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  bean,  the  pro- 
duce of  a  species  of  erythina,  a  native  of  the  district  of  Shangallas  in  Africa,  a  ftmoos 
gold  dust  mart.  The  tree  is  called  kuara,  a  word  signifying  sun  in  the  langoage  of 
3ie  country,  because  it  bears  flowers  and  fruit  of  a  name  colour.  As  the  dry  seeds 
of  this  pod  are  always  of  nearly  uniform  weight  the  savages  have  used  them  from 
time  inmiemorial  to  weigh  gold.  The  beans  were  transported  into  India  at  an 
ancient  period,  and  have  been  long  employed  there  for  weighing  diamonds.  The 
carat  of  the  civilised  world  is,  however,  an  imaginary  weight,  consisting  of  four  nominal 
grains,  a  little  lighter  than  four  grains  troy  (polds  de  marc).  It  requires  74  cant 
grains  and  i^th  to  equipoise  72  of  the  other. 

It  is  stated  that  the  karat,  a  weight  used  in  Mecca,  was  borrowed  ftt)m  the  Greekii 
and  was  equal  to  the  24th  of  a  denarius  or  denier. 

The  Encyclopedists  thus  explain  the  carat : — **  The  weight  that  expresses  the  fine- 
ness of  gold.  The  whole  mass  of  gold  is  divided  into  24  parts,  and  as  many  24th  parts 
as  it  contains  of  pure  gold  it  is  called  gold  of  so  many  carats.  Thus  gold  of  twenty- 
two  parts  of  pure  metal  is  gold  of  twenty-two  carats.  The  carat  of  Great  Britain  is 
divided  into  four  grains ;  among  the  Germans  into  12  parts  ;  and  among  the  Frendi 
into  32."  Among  assayers,  even  in  this  country,  the  German  division  of  the  carat  is 
becoming  common. 

CARBOLIC  ACID.  (C"H«0*.  Syn.  Phenic  Acid,  PhenoU,  Phem^ie  ASaM  Hy^^ 
of  Phenyle.)  The  less  volatile  portion  of  the  fluids  produced  by  distillation  of  coal  laj 
contain  considerable  quantities  of  this  substance.  It  may  be  extracted  by  agitation  of 
the  coal  oils  (boiling  between  300°  and  400°)  with  an  alkaline  solution.  The  Utter,  se- 
parated from  the  undissolved  portion,  contains  the<:arbolic  acid  in  the  state  of  carbolite 
of  the  alkali.  On  addition  of  a  mineral  acid,  the  phenole  is  liberated,  and  rises  to 
the  surfiice  in  the  form  of  an  oil.  To  obtain  it  dry,  recourse  must  be  had  to  digestion 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  followed  by  a  new  rectification.  If  required  pnre^  ooJj^f^ 
portion  must  be  received  which  boils  at  370°.  If,  instead  of  extracting  the  carboue 
acid  ttom  coal  products  boiling  between  300^  and  400°,  a  portion  be  selected  distilling 
between  400°  and  428°,  and  the  same  treatment  as  before  be  adopted,  the  acid  whkn 
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I  orer  between  347^  and  349^  will  consist,  not  of  carbolic  acid,  bat  of  its  homo* 
logae,  cresylic  acid,  C'^HK)*.  Commercial  carbolic  acid  is  generally  Tery  impure. 
Some  specimens  do  not  contain  more  than  50  per  cent  of  acids  soluble  in  strong 
solution  of  potash.  The  insoluble  portion  contains  naphthaline,  fluid  hydrocarbons, 
and  small  portions  of  chinoUne  and  lepidine.  Carbolic  acid,  when  Tery  pure  and  dry, 
is  quite  solid  and  colourless.  The  crystals  often  remain  solid  up  to  95^  but  a  trace 
of  water  renders  them  fluid.  Its  specific  grarity  is  1*065.  Carbohc  acid,  when  mixed 
with  lime  and  exposed  to  the  air,  yields  rosolic  acid.  The  lime  acquires  a  rich  red 
colour,  during  the  formation  of  the  acid.  No  means  of  dyeing  reds  permanently  with 
this  substance  hare  yet  been  made  known.  Unfortunately,  the  red  tint  appears  to 
require  an  excess  of  base  to  enable  it  to  exist,  consequently  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air  destroys  the  colour  {Dr.  Angus  Smtli),  I  find  that  homologues  of  carbolic  acid 
exist  which  boil  at  a  temperature  beyond  the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer, 
and  that  all  the  acids  above  carbolic  .acid  afford  rosolic  acid,  or  homologues  of  it, 
when  treated  with  lime.  Creosote  of  commerce  appears  to  consist  of  a  mixtuie  of 
carbolic  and  cresylic  acids.  If  only  that  portion  be  received  which  distils  at  the  tem- 
perature given  by  Reichenbach  as  the  boiling  point  of  creosote,  it  will,  if  prepared  from 
coal  oil,  consist  almost  entirely  of  cresylic  acid  (  WiUkmaon  and  Fairlie),  A  splinter 
of  deal  wood,  if  dipped  first  in  carbolic  acid  and  then  in  moderately  strong  nitric 
acid,  acquires  a  blue  tint.  For  a  comparison  of  the  properties  of  Oeosote  and  Car- 
bolic Acid,  see  Cbeosotb.— C.G.W. 

CARBON.  {Equivalent  6 ;  hypothetical  density  of  vapour  0*8290 ;  combining 
measure  one  volume.)  Carbon  exists  in  a  considerable  variety  of  forms,  most  of  which 
are  so  unlike  each  other,  that  it  is  not  surprising  the  older  chemists  should  have 
believed  them  to  be  compounds.  The  purest  variety  of  carbon  is  the  diamond.  The 
latter  crystallises  in  octohedrons  and  derived  forms.  The  diamond  does  not  owe  its 
hardness  and  brilliancy  solely  to  its  purity,  for  many  specimens  of  graphite  consist  of 
parbon  as  free  ttom  admixture  as  the  best  diamonds.  The  density  of  graphite  and 
diamond,  however,  is  very  different;  for  while  the  former  seldom  exceeds  2*45,  and  is 
often  much  lower,  the  diamond  is  very  constant,  generally  ranging  between  3*50  and 
3*55.  Diamonds,  if  perfectly  transparent,  leave  scarcely  any  residue  when  burnt  in 
oxygen  gas.  If  not  clear,  they  yield  from  005  to  0*20  of  ash,  consisting  chiefly  of< 
peroxide  of  iron,  but  also  containing  traces  of  silica.  The  refVactive  power  of 
diamonds  is  as  high  as  2*439.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  observing  that  oily  or  inflammable 
bodies  generally  possessed  the  greatest  refractive  powers,  inferred  from  the  high  index 
of  refraction  of  the  diamond,  that  it  was  **an  unctuous  body  congealed."  This  idea  will 
appear  the  more  happy,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ashes  of  the  diamond  exhibit  a 
structure  resembling  Uiat  of  vegetable  parenchyma.  In  freedom  from  ashes,  certain 
graphites  nearly  approach  the  diamond,  some  natural  varieties  not  yielding  more  than 
0*33  per  cent 

Graphite,  — This  kind  of  carbon  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  purity :  it  is  also  formed  artificially.  Some  native  varieties  are 
exceedingly  soft,  of  a  black  or  greyish  tint,  metallic  lustre,  and,  in  consequence  of 
making  a  streak  on  paper,  of  various  degrees  of  blackness,  according  to  the  mode  of 
preparation  and  other  circumstances,  are  invaluable  for  the  mauu&cture  of  artists* 
pencils.    See  Plumbago. 

A  very  hard  graphite  is  found  lining  the  retorts  in  which  coal  gas  is  made:  it  is, 
when  cut  into  plates  or  rods,  used  in  galvanic  arrangements,  either  for  the  poles  or  the 
inactive  elements  of  batteries. 

Coke. —  This  variety  of  carbon  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  pit-coal  The 
largest  quantities  are  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  It  of  course  varies 
greatly  in  quality  with  the  coal  from  which  it  is  procured.  The  density  of  coke  varies 
not  only  with  the  quality  of  the  coal,  but  also  with  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the 
firing  and  the  duration  of  the  operation.  From  1  *2  to  i  >4  is  a  not  uncommon  range 
of  density  in  gas-cokes  tolerably  free  from  ash.  I  find  that  a  coke  of  the  density 
1*223  will  have  its  sj^cific  gravity  raised  to  1*540,  if  the  air  in  the  interstices  be 
removed  by  placing  it  m  water,  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump. 

Some  varieties  of  coke,  such  as  those  produced  in  the  manufiicture  of  gas  from 
bituminous  shales  and  cannel  coals,  leave  an  aluminous  residue  almost  equal  in  bulk 
to  the  coke  itseU: 

Anthracite  i»  a  very  dense  natural  variety  of  carbon,  its  specific  gravity  varying  from 
1*390  to  1  *7.  It  differs  considerably  in  quality,  some  kinds  being  almost  as  fVee  from 
extraneous  matters  as  graphite,  while  others  approach  nearer  to  the  nature  of  coals. 
Thus  the  hydrogen  in  anthracite  oscillates  between  1*0  and  4*0.  Some  varieties  of 
coal  have  onl^  4*5  to  5*0  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  thus  approximating  to  those  anthracites 
which  have  high  hydrogens. 

CharcoaL — There  are  several  varieties  of  charcoal:  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
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those  from  wood,  t)one8,  and  the  peculiar  substance  found  between  the  layers  of 
certain  pit  coals,  and  known  as  mineral  charcoal  Ordinary  charcoal  from  wood 
contains  many  substances  besides  carbon,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  traces  of  nitrogen,  and  ashes. 

Bone  charcoal  contains  a  large  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates  and  carbonates, 
besides  other  matters.  The  mineral  charccMil  is  merely  a  scientific  cnriosity.  Char- 
coal is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  absorbing  and  oxidising  animal  and  vegetable 
colouring  matters,  also  for  the  property  which  it  possesses  of  absorbing  gases.  The 
bleaching  and-  disinfecting  powers  of  charcoal  appear  to  depend  chiefly  on  some 
peculiarity  in  its  structure,  enabling  it  to  condense  oxygen  in  a  manner  somewhat 
resembling  platinum  black. 

Animal  charcoal  is  used  as  a  bleaching  agent  in  the  form  of  coarse  grains  :  when 
once  used,  it  may  be  partially  restored  to  activity  by  rebuming ;  but,  eventually,  it 
becomes  worthless  for  thai  purpose,  and  is  then  only  fit  for  conversion  into  super- 
phosphate of  lime  for  manure,  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid.  Where  acid  solutions 
are  to  be  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  it  is  necessary  before  use  to  remove  the 
earthy  phosphates,  &c,  by  digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  essential  that  the 
purified  charcoal  should  be  washed  with  a  great  quantity  of  water,  in  order  to  remove 
the  acid  and  the  salts  formed  by  its  action.  Advantage  has  been  taken,  by  Dr. 
Stenhouse,  of  the  absorbent  power  of  charcoal,  in  order  to  prevent  danger  arising  from 
putrid  or  offensive  vapours.  For  this  purpose  he  has  contrived  a  charcoal  respirator, 
which  fulfils  its  intended  office  with  remarkable  success.    See  Charcoai^ 

For  a  description  of  the  method  of  preparing  the  variety  of  carbon  known  as 
Lamp-Black,  see  Lamp-Black. 

The  description  of  the  charcoal  best  adopted  for  pyrotechnic  parposes  will  be  found 
under  the  head  Guhpowdeb. 

Carbon  combines  with  several  elements,  forming  in  general  well  marked  and  highly 
important  substances.  Several  of  these  compounds  will  be  found  under  the  heads 
Carbonic  Acid,  Sulphuret  of  Carbon,  Hydrocarbon,  &c. 

The  quantities  of  charcoal  yielded  by  various  kinds  of  wood  have  been  given  by 
more  than  one  experimenter ;  but  the  results  are  so  widely  different  that  no  great 
value  can  be  attached  to  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  most  extreme  care  would  be 
required  in  selecting  the  various  woods  and  preparing  them  for  analysis,  if  results 
were  desired  capable  of  being  employed  as  standards  for  reference.  Charcoal  is 
extremely  indestructible  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  it  is,  therefore,  usual  to  char 
stakes  or  piles  of  wood,  which  are  to  be  employed  for  supporting  buildings,  or  other 
erections  m  damp  situations. 

It  will  be  seen,  f^om  what  has  already  been  said,  that  absolutely  pure  carbon  is 
scarcely  to  be  met  with,  even  in  the  diamond.  In  determining  the  atomic  weight  of 
carbon  by  combustion  of  the  diamond  in  oxygen,  according  to  the  method  employed 
by  MM.  Dumas  and  Stas,  it  was  always  necessary  to  determine  and  allow  for  the  ashes 
remaining  after  the  combustion.  The  purest  charcoal  that  can  be  obtained  by  the 
calcination  of  sugar  for  several  hours  at  the  highest  temperature  of  a  powerful  blast 
famace,  contains  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  former  to  the  extent  of  about  ^  per  cent 
and  the  latter  0-2. 

Carbon,  on  uniting  with  sulphur,  forms  the  curious  foBtid  volatile  fluid  known  as 
bisulphide  or  sulphuret  of  carbon.  In  constitution  it  resembles  carbonic  acid,  and  it 
may,  in  fkct,  be  considered  as  that  gas  in  which  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  siilphur. 
A  new  gas  has  been  recently  described  by  M.  Baudrimont,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  carbonic  oxide  that  bisulphide  of  carbon  does  to  carbonic  acid  :  its  formula  there- 
fore is  C  S. 

When  certain  hydrocarbons  are  treated  alternately  with  chlorine  and  alkalies, 
substitution-compounds  are  formed,  in  which  the  hydrogen  in  the  original  substance  is 
replaced  by  chlorine;  thus  defiant  gas  (C*H*),  by  this  mode  of  operating,  yields  C*C1*. 
It  is  true  that  this  formula  might  be  written ,  for  simplicity's  sake,  CCl,  but  such  an 
expression  would  be  incorrect ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  not  indicate  its 
relation  to  the  parent  substance ;  and,  in  the  next,  it  would  not  correspond  to  the,  at 
present,  almost  universally  received  axiom,  that  an  equivalent  of  an  organic  body  is 
that  quantity  which  is  represented  by  four  volumes  of  vapour. 

A  bromide  of  carbon  exists ;  its  mode  of  formation  appears  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character  to  the  chloride,  for  it  is  sometimes  found  in  commercial  bromine 
which  has  been  prepared  with  the  agency  of  ether.  See  Bromine.  It  is  doubtless 
formed  by  the  gradual  replacement,  by  bromine,  of  the  hvdroiren  in  the  ethvle.— 
C.G.W.  '  ^ 

CARBON,  BISULPHIDE  OF  (formerly  Carburet  of  Sulphur  or  Sulphurci 
of  Carbon),  also'  called  by  the  elder  chemists  the  Alcohol  of  Sulphur ;  a  Umpid 
volatile  liquid  possessing  a  penetrating  foetid  smell  and  an  acrid  boming  taste; 
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Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  prepared  by  distilling,  in  a  porcelnin  retort,  from  pyrites, 
tbe  bisiUphide  (bisnlphoret)  of  irotf,  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  well  dried  char* 
coal,  both  in  a  state  of  fine  powder  and  intimately  mixed.  The  vapour  from  the 
retort  is  conducted  to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  filled  with  cold  water  to  condense  it. 
The  eqoivalent  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  38 ;  its  formuhi  CS'. 

The  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
dissolres  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine.  The  solution  of  phosphorus  in  this  liquid 
has  been  employed  for  electrotyping  very  delicate  objects,  such  as  grasses,  flowers, 
feathers,  &e.  Any  of  these  are  dipped  into  the  solution  :  by  a  short  exposure  in  the  air 
the  bisulphide  of  carbon  evaporates  and  leaves  a  film  of  phosphorus  on  the  surfaces ; 
they  are  then  dipped  into  nitrate  of  silver,  by  which  silver  is  precipitated  in  an 
exceedingly  minute  film,  upon  which,  by  the  electrotype  process,  any  thickness  of 
silver,  gold,  or  copper  can  be  deposited.  If  a  few  drops  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon 
are  put  into  a  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  silver,  fh>m  which  the  metal  is  being  deposited 
by  the  electroplating  process,  it  covers  the  article  quite  brightly,  whereas,  without  the 
bisulphide,  the  precipitated  metal  would  be  dulL    See  Electrotype. 

CARBONATES.  By  this  term  is  understood  the  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
carbonic  acid  with  bases. 

The  carbonates  are  amonff  the  most  valuable  of  the  salts,  whether  we  regard 
their  physical,  geological,  chemical,  or  technical  interest  Were  limestone  and 
marble  the  only  carbonates  familiarly  known,  they  would  be  sufficient  to  stamp  this 
class  of  salte  as  among  the  most  important.  The  carbonates  of  lime,  potash,  soda, 
ammonia,  and  lead  are  articles  of  immense  importance  to  the  technologist,  and  are 
prepu^  on  a  vast  scale  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  The  carbonates  of  iron  and 
copper  are  the  most  valued  ones  of  those  metals.  Numerous  processes  of  separation 
in  analysis  are  founded  on  the  various  degrees  of  solubility  in  water  and  certain 
reagents  of  the  di£ferent  carbonates.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  fcict,  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime,  may  be  separated  Arom  magnesia  and  the  alkalies.  There  are  few 
analytical  problems  which  have  attracted  more  attention  than  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  carbonates.  This  has  partly  arisen  from  the 
fi^uency  with  which  the  potashes,  soda  ashes,  limestone,  and  other  carbonates  of 
commerce,  are  sent  to  chemists  for  analysis.  The  number  of  instruments  contrived 
for  the  purpose  is  something  extraordinary,  especially  when  the  simplicity  and  ease 
of  the  operation  is  considered.  Among  them  all,  there  is  none  more  convenient  or 
easy  to  use  than  that  of  PamelL  **  It  consists  of  a  glass  flask  (Jig.  420)  of  about  two 
ounces'  capacity,  fitted  with  a  sound  cork,  through  which  two  tubes  pass,  one  serving 
to  connect  a  chloride-of-calcium  tube,  a,  while  the  other,  6,  will  be  described  presently. 
A  small  test-tube,  c,  is  so  placed  in  the  flask,  and  is 
of  such  a  sixe,  that  it  cannot  fall  down,  but  its  con- 
tente  may  be  made  to  flow  out  by  inclining  the 
apparatus  to  one  side.  To  perform  the  experiment, 
a  weighed  quantity  of  the  carbonate  is  placed  in 
the  flaik,  and  water  added  up  to  the  level  seen  in 
the  figure;  the  test-tube  is  then  filled  nearly  to  the 
top  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  care- 
fully lowered  into  the  flask  ;  the  cork  with  the 
tubes  attached  is  then  affixed,  the  aperture  b  being 
closed  with  a  small  cork.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
now  carefully  weighed  ;  the  flask  is  then  to  be  in- 
clined so  as  to  allow  some  of  the  acid  to  flow  out, 
and,  when  the  effervescence  has  subsided,  a  little 
more,  and  so  on  until  no  more  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved.  The  flask  is  now  to  bo  so  inclined  as  to 
cause  the  whole  of  the  acid  to  mingle  with  the 
aqueous  fluid,  and  thus  cause  a  considerable  rise  of 
temperature ;  this  expels  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
liquid;  but  as  an  atmosphere  of  the  latter  gas  fills 
the  flask,  it  must  be  removed  and  replaced  by  air, 
as  the  difference  in  density  of  the  two  is  very  considerable.  For  this  purpose,  the 
cork  b  is  removed  and  air  is  sucked  out  of  of,  until  it  no  longer  tastes  of  carbonic 
acid ;  the  flask  is  then  allowed  to  become  perfectly  cold,  and,  the  little  cork  being 
replaced,  it  is  then  re-weighed :  the  difference  in  the  two  weighings  is  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  specimen.  On  drawing  air  for  some  time  through  the  apparatus, 
it  begins  slowly  to  acquire  weight,  arising  ftt>m  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  being 
absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  although  the  error  introduced  by  this  means 
is  too  minute  to  effect  ordinary  experiment,  it  must  not  be  neglected  where,  from  the  ' 
quantity  of  material  in  the  flask  being  limited,  or  other  causes,  a  small  difference 
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has  an  important  bearing  on  the  result.  In  this  latter  case  another  chloride-of-«al- 
cium  tube  is  to  be  attached  to  the  aperture  5,  and  the  air  most  be  dravn  through 
by  means  of  a  suction-tube  applied  at  d^ — C.  G.  W.'s  Chemical  Manipulatiim, 

The  commercial  value  of  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  may  equally  wdX 
be  determined  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  required  to 
neutralise  them.— C.  G.  W. 

CARBONIC  ACID.  (Equivalent^  22,  CO*.)  A  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 
The  formula  of  carbonic  acid  as  generally  received  is  CO*,  but  such  an  ezpresaion  is 
doubtless  incorrect  In  the  first  place,  there  are  several  good  reasons  for  suppoeing 
carbonic  acid  to  be  bibasic.  I^  moreover,  we  must  have  some  definiti<Mi  of  an 
equivalent,  and  the  necessity  for  some  rule  on  the  subject  is  obvious,  we  can  find 
none  so  convenient,  so  much  in  harmony  with  chemical  phenomena  generally,  as 
that  which  insists  on  the  universality  of  four-volume  formulse  for  the  compounds  of 
carbon,  or,  in  other  words,  organic  substances.  Of  course  this  rule  assumes  the 
adoption  of  the  atomic  weights  commonly  employed  in  this  country.  In  this  case 
carbonic  oxide  becomes  represented  by  C»0*  and  carbonic  acid  by  CM>*.  Nevo*- 
theless,  for  all  the  purposes  of  chemistry,  as  applied  to  **  arts,  manuikctnres,  and 
mines,"  it  will  be  sufficient  to  represent  the  carbonates  by  the  older  and  better  kAowB 
formula.— C.  G.  W. 

Carbonic  acid  is  destitute  of  colour,  has  a  sour  smell  and  an  acidnloDS  pangent 
taste ;  it  imparts  to  moist,  but  not  dry,  litmus-paper  a  transient  reddish  tint,  and 
weighs,  per  100  cubic  inches,  47*19  grains,  and  per  cubic  foot,  8 15*44  grains*  a  little  more 
than  3|  oz.  avoirdupois.  It  ma^  be  condensed  into  the  liquid  state  by  a  pressnie  of 
40  atmospheres ;  and  this  liquid  may  then  be  solidified  by  its  own  sudden  apoii- 
tancous  evaporation.  If  air  contains  more  than  15  per  cent  in  bulk  of  this  gas,  it 
becomes  unfit  for  respiration  and  combustion,  animal  life  and  burning  bodies  being 
speedily  extinguished  by  it. 

Carbonic  acid  is  constantly  given  off  by  animals  during  respiration ;  and  ordi- 
nary combustion  being  the  combination  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  this  acid  is  formed 
in  enormous  quantities  in  all  our  manufactories  and  by  our  ordinary  fires. 

Carbonic  acid  is  consequently  continually  being  poured  into  the  air.  The  purity  of 
the  atmosphere  is,  however,  ^maintained  by  the  action  of  the  vegetable  wcM'ld,*  all 
plants  removing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and,  under  the  influence  of  light,  deoom- 
posing  it  again  into  carbon,  which  goes  to  the  formation  of  wood,  and  oxygen,  which 
IS  given  out  to  the  atmosphere. 

Notwithstanding  this  beautiful  provision  of  Nature,  we  find  carbonic  acid  aceamn- 
lating  in  caverns,  deep  wells,  and  long-dosed  cellars,  rendering  them  dangerous. 
This  gas,  being  much  denser  than  common  air,  can  be  pumped  out  of  any  place  con- 
taining it  Milk  of  lime — quicklime  mixed  with  water — may  be  used  with  advanUge 
to  purify  the  air  of  a  sunk  apartment,  by  its  affinity  for,  or  power  of  absorbing  this 
aerial  acid. 

In  the  natural  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  from  4  to  6  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 
exists  in  every  10,000  volumes  of  air.  This  acid  gives  the  fresh  and  pleasant  tSKite  to 
spring-water  and  to  all  fermented  drinks. 

Many  springs  are  very  highly  charged  with  this  acid,  and  form  a  sparkling 
beverage,  as  Seltzer  water  (Selterswasser)  and  the  like.  Large  quantities  of  similar 
water  are  made  artificially  in  this  country,  and  sold  under  the  names  of  Soda  Water, 
Aerated  Water,  &c.  —  See  "  lire's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

CARBONIC  OXIDE.  (^Equivalent  14,  CO.)  Carbonic  acid  is  readily  deprived  of 
half  its  oxygen  at  a  red  heat  by  a  variety  of  substances,  and  so  reduced  to  carbooic 
oxide. 

This  gas  is  presumed  to  contain  two  volumes  of  carbonic  vapour  and  one  volume 
of  oxygen  condensed  into  two  volumes,  so  that  its  combining  measure  is  two  volnmcsL 
Carbonic  oxide  is  14  times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  It  is  very  fioal  to  animals^and 
when  inspired  in  a  pure  state  almost  immediately  produces  coma.  It  has  never  been 
liquefied.  It  is  easily  kindled,  and  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame  like  that  of  sulf^nr, 
combining  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  forming  carbonic  acid,  which  retains 
the  original  volume  of  the  carbonic  oxide.  This  combustion  is  often  witnessed  in  a 
coke  or  charcoal  fire.  The  carbonic  acid  produced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fa^  is 
converted  into  carbonic  oxide  as  it  passes  up  through  the  hot  embers,  and  afterwards 
bums  with  a  pale*  blue  flame  where  it  meets  the  air.  —  Graham, 

CARBUNCLE.  A  gem  much  prized  by  the  ancients,  and  in  high  repate  during 
the  middle  ages,  from  its  supposed  mysterious  power  of  emitting  light  in  the  dark. 
Benvenuto  Cellini  affirms,  in  his  treatise  on  jewellery,  that  he  had  seen  the  earhumck 
glovoing  like  a  coal  with  its  own  light 

'  "  The  garnet  was,  in  part,  the  carbunculus  of  the  ancients,  a  term  probably  also 
applied  to  the  spinel  and  oriental  mby.     The  Alabandic  carbuncles  of  Pliny  were  so 
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called  because  cut  and  polished  at  Alabanda.  Hence  the  name  Almandine  now  in 
tise.  Pliny  describes  vessels  of  the  capacity  of  a  pint  formed  from  carbuncles,  *non 
claros  ac  pleramqae  sordidos  ac  semper  fnlgoris  horridi,'  deyoid  of  lustre  and  beauty 
of  colour, —  which  probably  were  large  common  garnets." —  Dana, 

CARBURETTED  HTDROGEN,  or  HYDROCARBON.  A  term  used  to 
denote  those  bodies  which  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only.  The  number  of 
hydrocarbons  now  known  is  very  great,  and  the  list  is  increasing  every  day.  They 
were  very  little  understood  until  lately,  but  so  much  has  now  been  done  that  the 
anomalies  and  difficulties  attending  their  history  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Although 
the  number  of  individual  bodies  is,  as  has  been  said,  very  considerable,  they  are  de- 
rived from  a  few  great  families.    The  principal  are  the  following :  — 

Homologues  of  Olefiant  gas. 

„  Metbyle. 

„  Marsh  gas. 

„  Benzole.  ^ 

„  Naphthaline. 

Isomers  of  Turpentine. 

The  other  families  which  yield  hydrocarbon  derivatives  are  less  important  than  the 
above,  and  will  not  be  noticed  here. 

It  is  carious  that  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic  matters  is,  of  all  operations, 
the  most  fruitful  sonroe  of  these  bodies.  Coal  yields  a  great  number,  the  nature 
varying  with  the  temperature.  When  ordinary  coals  are  distilled  at  very  high  tem- 
peratures, as  in  the  production  of  gas,  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  the  first  four 
families  are  produced,  and  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  naphthaline ;  but  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  distilled  at  as  low  a  heat  as  is  compatible  with  their  thorough 
decomposition,  they  yield  fluid  hydrocarbons,  principally  belonging  to  the  first  two 
classes,  accompanied,  however,  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  paraffine.  The  homo- 
logues of  olefiant  gas  have  acquired  extreme  interest,  owing  to  the  brilliant  results 
obtained  by  MM.  Berthelot,  and  De  Luca,  by  Cahours,  and  Hoftnann  in  the  study 
df  their  derivatives.  The  homologues  of  methyle  have  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  successful  isolation,  by  MM.  Frankland  and  Kolbe,  of 
the  singular  group  of  hydrocarbons  known  aa  the  organic  radicals,  and  which,  until 
then,  were  regarded  as  hypothetical  bodies,  existmg  only  in  combination. 

The  hydrocarbons  homologues  with  benzole  not  only  exist  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  ordinary  coal  naphtha,  but  are  produced  in  a  great  variety  of  interesting 
reactions.    Those  at  present  known  are  contained  in  the  following  Table : — 

Table  of  Hie  Physical  Pfoperties  of  tKe  Benzole  Series. 


Name. 

Formula. 

Boflfdg 
Poinc. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Specific  Grarlty  of  Vapour. 

Benzole      -    -    - 
Toluolc      -    -    - 
Xylole  -    -    -    - 
Cumole      -    -    - 
Cymole      -    -    - 

C"H« 

C"n» 

C'"Hw 

176<^ 

230 

259 

298 

847 

0-850 
0-870 

0-861 

Experiment. 

2-77 
3-26 

3-96 
4-65 

Tlieory. 

2-699 
3183 
3-668 
4150 
4-636 

Benzole  has  already  been  sufih^iently  described,  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  further 
alluded  to.  All  these  hydrocarbons  yield  a  great  number  of  derivatives,  when 
treated  with  various  reagents.  By  first  treating  them  with  strong  nitric  acid,  so  as 
to  obtain  nitro-com pounds,  that  is  to  say,  the  original  substance  in  which  an  equiva- 
lent of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  hyponitric  acid  (NO*),  strongly  odorous  oils 
are  produced.  When  treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  protacetate  of  iron, 
these  oUs  become  reduced,  and  yield  a  very  interesting  series  of  volatile  organic 
bases  or  alkaloids;  these  are  aniline,  toluidine,  xylidine,  cumidine,  and  cymidine. 
Mr.  Barlow  has  shown  that  special  precautions  are  necessary  in  converting  cymole 
iato  nitrocymole,  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  the  alkaloid  cymidine.  Cymole  is 
acted  on  too  violently  by  nitric  acid  to  allow  of  the  nitro- compound  being  formed, 
unless  the  precaution  is  taken  of  cooling  the  acid  and  hydrocarbon,  by  means  of  a 
freezing  mixture,  before  allowing  them  to  react  on  each  other.  The  nitro-compound 
when  well  formed,  may  be  reduced  in  the  ordinary  manner.  These  alkalies  have 
lately  acquired  special  importance  in  consequence  of  the  valuable  dyes  that  Mr. 
Perkins  has  succeeded  in  producing  from  them. 

Paraffine  is  a  solid  hydrocarbon  of  great  interest ;   it  is  found  both  in  wood  and 
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coal  tar.  When  coal  is  distilled  for  the  purpose  of  producing  gas,  the  temperatore  is 
so  high  as  to  be  unfavourable  for  its  production,  and  consequently  mere  traces  only 
are  found  in  ordinary  coal  tar.  But  if  any  kind  of  coal  be  distilled  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature,  not  only  is  the  resulting  naphtha  of  much  lower  density  than 
that  produced  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  considerable  quantities  of  paraffine  are 
found  in  the  distillate.  The  last-mentioned  substance  is  every  day  becoming  more 
important,  in  consequence  of  the  valuable  illuminating  properties  that  have  been 
found  to  belong  to  it  Colourless,  inodorous,  hard  at  all  moderate  temperatures,  it 
forms  the  most  elegant  material  for  candles  yet  discovered.     See  Paraffins. 

Modem  researches  have  shown  that  the  hydrocarbons  generally  are  formed  on  one, 
type,  viz.,  hydrogen.  Assuming  hydrogen  in  the  free  state  to  be  a  double  molecule, 
UH,  the  hydrocarbons  are  formed  by  the  substitution  of  one  or  two  equivalents  of  a 
positive  or  negative  radical  for  one  or  two  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen ;  thus 

methyle,  the  formula  of  which  (for  four  volumes)  is  psm    or  C^H',  is  hydn^gen  in 

which  both  equivalents  are  reflected  by  methyle.  Olefiant  gas  is  hydrogen  in  vrhich 
one  equivalent  is  replaced  by  the  negative  radical  acetyle,  or  vinyle,  and  so  on. 

There  is  one  large  class  of  hydrocarbons  the  rational  formulae  for  which  are  not 
known,  and  which  will  probably  remain  in  this  condition  for  some  time.  We  allude 
to  the  numerous  essential  oils  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Many  of  these  have 
almost  the  same  boiling  point  and  precisely  the  same  vapour  density  as  their  type; 
hut  in  odour,  fluidity,  density  in  the  liquid  state,  and  various  other  minor  points, 
are  essentially  difiEerent  The  following  Table  exhibits  some  of  their  physical  pro- 
perties : — 


Tabk  of  the  Physical  Propertiea  of  some  Isomers 

of  Od  of  Turpentine. 

Name. 

FormaU. 

Boiling 
Point. 

Specific 
Orarity. 

Specific  GrsTfty  of 
Vapour. 

Experiment. 

Theory. 

Oil  of  turpentine     -        .        - 

C«H»« 

322 

0  864 

4-764 

4-706 

„    athamanta     -        -        - 

C»H" 

325-4 

0-843 

. 

do. 

„    bergamot       • 

C»H»« 

361-4 

0-869 

• 

do. 

„    birch  tar       -        -        - 

C»  H"? 

3130 

0-847 

5-28 

do. 

Caoutchine      -        -        -        - 

C~  H'«? 

388-0 

0-842 

4-46 

do. 

Oil  of  carui,  or  caruene   - 

C»H'* 

343-4 

.     . 

. 

do. 

„    lemon    -        -        -        r 

C»H» 

343-4 

0-8514 

4-87 

do. 

„    copaiva          -        .        - 

C«H'« 

473-0 

0-878 

- 

do. 

„    cubebs  -        -        -        - 

C»  H" 

490  0 

0  929 

. 

do. 

„    elemi    -        -        -        - 

C»H« 

345-2 

0-849 

. 

do. 

„    juniper - 

C"H» 

3200 

.     . 

. 

do. 

Terebric  oil  accompanying  oil  of 

C»H" 

3200 

4-92 

do. 

gaultheria    -        -        -        - 

Terebric  oil  in  clove  oil  - 

C=-H'« 

483-8 

0-9016 

. 

do. 

„         „      pepper      - 

C»H» 

332-0 

0-864 

4-73 

do. 

„         „     balsam  of  tolu   - 

C»H" 

320-0 

0-837 

. 

do. 

„         „     oil  of  valerian    - 

C*H" 

3200 

-     - 

4-60 

do. 

An  inspection  of  the  above  Table  will  show  that  while,  beyond  doubt,  a  great 
number  of  essential  oils  are  truly  isomeric  with  turpentine,  there  are  some  the  con- 
stitution of  which  is  by  no  means  well  established.  The  oil  of  birch  tar  (used  for 
preparing  Russia  leather^  and  caoutchine  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  investigated. 
The  latter  is  being  studied  afresh  by  the  author  of  this  article. 

The  above  account  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  hydrocarbons  is  necessarily 
brief  and  imperfect ;  partly  because  the  limits  of  this  work  preclude  the  possibility  of 
entering  minutely  into  the  details  of  their  history,  and  partly  because  many  of  them 
are  described  at  greater  leng^  in  other  articles,  especially  under  Naphtha. — C.  G.W. 

CARD,  CARDBOARD,  called  also  pasteboard,  fh>m  the  circumstance  that 
several  sheets  of  paper  are  pasted  together  to  form  the  board  or  card,  which  is  then 
subjected  to  verv  great  pressure  between  rollers. 

A  patent  machine  for  cutting  cards  was  invented  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  It  consisSs 
of  a  pair  of  rollers  with  circular  revolving  cutters,  the  edges  of  which  are  intended  to 
act  against  each  other  as  circular  shears ;  and  the  pasteboards,  in  passing  between 
these  rollers,  are  cut  by  the  circular  shears  into  cards  of  the  required  dimensions. 
These  rollers  are  mounted  in  suitable  standards  with  proper  adjustments,  and  are 
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made  to  revolTe  by  a  band  and  pulley  connected  to  the  axle  of  a  crank,  or  by  any 
conTenient  means.    Fig.  421  is  a  front  view  of  this  machine :  a  a  and  6  6  are  the  two 


421 


424 


rollers,  the  upper  one 
turning  upon  an  ex- 
tended axle,  bearing  in 
the  standards,  the  lower 
one  upon  pivots.  These 
rollers  are  formed  by  a 
series  of  circular  blocks, 
between  a  series  of  cir* 
cular  steel  catters,  which 
are  slidden  on  to  iron 
shafts,  and  held  together 
upon  their  axle  by  nuts 
screwed  up  at  their  ends. 
The  accurate  adjustment 
of  the  cutters  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  their 
correct  performance;  it  is 
therefore  found  necessary 
to  introduce  spiral  spring 
within  the  blocks,  m 
order  to  press  the  cutters 
ap  to  their  proper  bear- 
ings. A  section  of  one 
of  the  blocks  is  shown  at 
fig,  422,  and  an  end  view  of  the  same  ^ifig.  423,  with  the  spiral  springs  inserted. 

At  the  outer  extremity  of  the  axle  of  the  roller  a,  a  rigger  c,  is  attached,  whence 
a  band  passes  to  a  pulley  </,  on  the  crank  shaft  «,  to  which  a  flywheel/,  is  affixed, for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  action  uniform.  Rotatory  motion  being  given  to  the 
crank  shaft,  the  upper  roller  is  turned,  the  lower  roller  moving  at  the  same  time  by 
the  friction  against  the  edges  of  the  cutters. 

Fig,  424  is  an  end  view  of  the  rollers,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  pasteboards 
are  guided  and  conducted  between  the  cutters.  In  front  of  the  machine  a  movable 
fVame  ^,  is  to  be  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  pasteboards,  preparatory  to 
catting  them  into  cards,  and  a  stop  is  screwed  to  this  frame  for  the  edge  of  the  paste- 
board to  bear  against,  which  stop  is  adjustable  to  suit  different  sizes.  From  the  back 
part  of  this  fhime  an  arm  A,  extends,  the  extremity  of  which  acts  against  Uie  periphery 
of  a  ratchet  wheel  i,  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  roller  6,  and  hence,  as  the  roller  goes 
round,  the  fhune  is  made  to  rise  and  &11  upon  its  pivots,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
the  pasteboard  up  to  the  cutters ;  at  the  same  time  a  rod  A,  hanging  in  arms  from 
the  sides  of  the  standards  (shown  by  dots  mftg,  421),  falling  upon  the  pasteboard, 
confines  it,  while  the  cutters  take  hold,  and  racks,  corresponding  with  the  indentations 
of  the  rollers,  are  placed  as  at  /  /,  by  means  of  which  the  cards,  when  cut,  are  pushed 
out  of  the  grooves. 

As  various  widths  of  cards  will  require  to  be  cut  by  this  machine,  the  patentee  pro- 
poses to  have  several  pairs  of  rollers  ready  adjusted  to  act  together,  when  mounted  in 
the  standards,  in  preference  to  shifting  the  circular  cutters,  and  introducing  blocks  of 
greater  or  less  width. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  is  a  machine  for  pasting  the  papers,  and  pressing 
the  sheets  together  to  make  pasteboard.  This  machine  consists  of  several  reels  on 
which  the  paper  is  to  be  wound,  along  with  a  paste  trough,  and  rotatory  brushes. 

Damped  paper  is  to  be  wound  upon  two  reels,  and  conducted  from  thence  over  two 
other  reels.  Two  fluted  rollers  revolving  in  the  paste  trough  supply  paste  to  two 
circular  brushes;  by  these  brushes  the  papers  are  to  be  pasted  upon  one  side,  and  then 
pressed  together  by  rollers  to  make  the  pasteboard;  after  this,  the  pasteboard  is 
drawn  on  to  a  table,  and  it  remains  there  until  sufficiently  dry  to  be  wound  upon 
other  rollers,  by  which  it  is  subjected  to  the  necessary  pressure.  Cards  are  glazed  or 
enamelled  by  the  use  of  porcelaiu-clay,  white  lead,  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth. 

CARDS  (Carc/e«,  Fr.  ;  Karden,  Germ.)  are  instruments  which  serve  to  disentangle 
the  fibres  of  wool,  cotton,  or  other  analogous  bodies,  to  arrange  them  in  an  orderly  lap 
of  fleece,  and  thereby  prepare  them  for  being  spun  into  uniform  threads.  The  fine- 
ness and  the  levelness  of  the  yam,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  cloth  into  which  it 
enters,  depend  as  much  on  the  regularity  and  perfection  of  the  carding,  as  upon  any 
subsequent  operations  of  the  factory.  'I'he  quality  of  the  cardinj^  depends  more  upon 
that  of  the  cards  than  upon  any  attention  or  skill  in  the  operative,  since  it  is  now 
nearly  an  automatic  process,  conducted  by  young  women  called  card-tenters. 
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Cards  are  formed  of  a  sheet  or  fillet  of  leather  pierced  -with  a  maltitude  of  small 
holes,  in  -nrhich  are  implanted  small  staples  of  wire  with  bent  projecting  ends  called 
teeth.  Thus  every  piece  of  wire  is  double  toothed.  The  leather  is  afterwards  applied 
to  a  flat  or  cylindrical  surface  of  wood  or  metal,  and  the  co-operation  of  two  or  more 
such  surfaces  constitutes  a  card.  The  teeth  of  cards  are  made  thicker  or  slenderer* 
according  as  the  filaments  to  be  carded  are  coarser  or  finer,  stifiEer  or  more  pliaot, 
more  valuable  or  cheaper.  It  is  obviously  of  great  importance  that  the  teeth  should 
be  all  alike,  equably  distributed,  and  'equally  inclined  over  the  surface  of  the  leather 
a  degree  of  precision  which  is  scarcely  possible  with  handwork.  To  judge  of  the 
difficulty  of  this  manipulation,  we  need  only  inspect  the  annexed  figures,  425,  426.  The 
wire  must  first  be  bent  at  right  angles  in  c  and  d^  Jig,  427,  then  each  branch  most  receive 
a  second  bend  at  a  and  6  at  a  determinate  obtuse  angle,  invariable  for  each  system  of 
cards.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  two  angles cae  and  db/he mathematically  equal, 
not  only  as  to  the  twin  teeth  of  one  staple,  but  through  the  whole  series :  for  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  if  one  of  the  teeth  be  more  or  less  sloped  than  its  fellow,  it  will  lay  hold  of 
more  or  less  wool  than  it,  and  render  the  carding  irregular.  But  though  the  perfect 
regularity  of  the  teeth  be  important,  it  is  not  the  sole  condition  towards  making  a  good 
card.  It  must  be  always  kept  in  view  that  these  teeth  are  to  be  implanted  by  pairs 
in  a  piece  of  leather,  and  kept  in  it  by  the  cross  part  c  d.  The  leather  must  therefore 
be  pierced  with  twin  holes  at  the  distance  c  d :  and  pierced  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
slope  of  the  holes,  in  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  leather,  be  invariably  the  same ;  for 
otherwise  the  length  of  the  teeth  would  vary  with  this  angle  of  inclination,  and  the 
card  would  be  irregular. 

A  third  condition  essential  towards  producing  perfect  regularity,  is  that  the  leather 
ought  to  be  of  the  same  thickness  throughout  its  whole  surface,  otherwise  the  teeth, 
though  of  the  same  length  and  fixed  at  the  same  angle,  would  be  rendered  unequal  by 
the  different  thicknesses  of  the  leather,  and  the  operation  of  carding  would  be  in 
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consequence  extremely  defective.  Fig.  425  shows  the  card-teeth  acting  against 
each  other,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  two  opposite  directions;  in  fig,  426  they 
work  one  way. 

Of  late  years  very  complex  but  complete  and  well-acting  machines  have  been  con- 
structed for  splitting  the  leather  or  equalising  it  by  shaving,  for  bending  and  catting 
the  wires,  and  implanting  them  in  the  leather,  into  holes  pierced  with  perfect  regu- 
larity. Card  machines  which  fashion  the  teeth  with  great  precision  and  rapidity,  and 
pierce  the  leather,  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  use  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  a 
town  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  card-doth,  as  also  Leeds,  Ghagow,  and  several 
other  places.  The  wires  and  the  leather  thus  prepared  are  given  out  by  the  manu&e- 
turer  to  women  and  children,  who  put  them  together. 

The  simplest  machine  for  equalising  the  leather  which  can  be  employed,  is  that  of 
MM.  Scrive  of  Lille,  where  the  leather  is  drawn  forwards  by  a  roller  over  a  solid 
horizontal  table,  or  bed,  and  passed  under  a  nicely  adjusted  vertical  blade,  which 
shaves  it  by  a  scraping  motion  to  a  perfectiy  uniform  thickness.  About  one-half  the 
weight  of  the  leather  is  lost  in  this  process  and  in  the  subsequent  squarine  and 
trimming.  ® 

A  machine  for  making  cards,  mvented  by  a  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  United  States,  for 
which  a  first  patent  was  obtained  in  this  country  by  Joseph  Cheeseborough  Dyer  Esq 
of  Manchester,  m  1811,  and  a  second  and  tiiird  witii  further  improvements  in' 1814 
and  1824,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  automatons  ever  applied  to  productive  industry. 
It  IS  however  necessarily  so  complicated  with  diflFerent  mechanisms  as  to  render  ite 
representation  impracticable  in  such  engravings  as  are  compatible  with  the  scope  of 
this  dictionary.  The  following  general  description  of  its  constituent  parts  must  there- 
fore suffice. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  after  having,  as  above,  prepared  the  long  sheets  or  fillets 
of  leather  of  suitable  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  for  making  the  cards,  is  to  stretch 
the  leather,  and  hold  it  firmly ;  which  is  accomplished  by  winding  the  fillet  of  leather 
upon  the  roller  or  drum,  like  the  warp  roller  of  a  loom,  and  then  conducting  it  up- 
wards, between  ^ide  rollers,  to  a  receiving  or  work  roller  at  the  top  of  the  machine, 
where  the  fiUet  is  held  fast  by  a  cramp,  by  which  means  the  leaUier  is  kept  stretched. 
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Secondly,  the  boles  are  pierced  in  the  leather  to  receire  the  wire  staples  or  teeth  of 
the  card,  by  means  of  a  sliding  fork,  the  points  of  which  are  presented  to  the  face  of 
the  leather ;  while  the  fork  is  made  to  advance  and  recede  continually,  by  the  agency 
of  IcTers  worked  by  rotatory  cams  upon  a  reyolving  main  shaft 

The  points  of  the  fork  being  thus  made  to  penetrate  into  the  leather,  the  holes  for 
receiving  the  staples  are  pierced,  at  regular  distances  and  in  correct  order,  by  shifting 
the  leather  fillet  so  as  to  bring  different  parts  of  its  surface  opposite  to  the  points  of 
the  sliding  fork.  This  is  done  by  cams,  or  indented*  wheels  and  gear,  which  shift 
the  guide  rollers  and  confining  drums  laterally,  as  they  revolve,  and  consequently 
move  the  fillet  of  leather  at  intervals  a  short  distance,  so  as  to  present  to  the  points 
of  the  fork  or  piercer  at  every  movement,  a  different  pait  of  ihe  surface  of  the 
leather. 

Thirdly,  the  wire  of  which  the  teeth  or  points  of  the  card  are  to  be  made,  is  supplied 
ftmn  a  coil  on  the  side  of  the  machine,  and  is  brought  forward  at  intervals,  by  a 
pair  of  sliding  pincers,  which  are  slidden  to  and  fro  through  the  agency  of  levers 
actuated  by  rotatory  cams  upon  the  main  shaft  The  pincers  having  advanced  a 
distance  equal  to  the  length  of  wire  intended  to  form  one  staple,  or  two  points,  this 
length  of  wire  is  pressed  upon  exactly  in  the  middle  by  a  square  piece  of  steel,  and  lM>ing 
there  confined,  a  cutter  is  brought  forward,  which  cuts  it  off  from  that  part  of  the  wire 
held  in  the  pincers. 

The  length  of  wire  thus  separated  and  confined  is  now,  by  a  movement  of  the 
machine,  bent  up  along  the  sides  of  the  square  steel  holder,  and  shaped  totbree  edges 
of  the  square,  that  is,  formed  as  a  staple ;  and  in  the  same  way,  by  the  continued 
movements  of  the  machine,  a  succession  of  pieces  of  wire  are  cut  off,  and  bent  into 
staples  for  making  the  teeth  of  the  card  as  long  as  the  mechanism  is  kept  in  action. 

Fourthly,  the  wire  staple  thus  formed  is  held  with  its  points  or  ends  outwards,  closely 
contiguous  to  the  forked  piercer  described  above,  and  by  another  movement  of  the  me- 
chanism the  staple  is  protruded  forward,  its  end  entering  in  the  two  holes  made 
previously  in  the  leather  by  sliding  of  the  fork. 

While  the  wire  staple  is  being  thus  introduced  into  the  leather,  its  legs  or  points  arc 
to  be  bent,  that  is,  formed  with  a  knee  or  angle,  which  is  the  fifth  object  to  be  effected. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  small  apparatus  consisting  of  a  bar  or  bed,  which  bears  up 
against  the  under  side  of  the  wire  staple  when  it  has  been  passed  half-way  into  the 
boles  in  the  leather,  and  another  bar  above  it,  which  being  brought  down  behind  the 
staple,  bends  it  over  the  resisting  bar  to  the  angle  required ;  that  is,  forms  the  knee  in 
each  leg.  A  pusher  now  acts  behind  the  staple,  and  drives  it  home  into  the  leather, 
-which  completes  the  operation. 

The  leather  being  thus  conducted,  and  its  position  shifted  before  the  piei|f  r  pro- 
gressively, a  succession  of  the  above-described  operations  of  cutting  the  wire, Terming 
the  staple,  passing  it  intd  the  leather,  and  bending  its  legs  to  tbc  angular  form,  produceL 
a  sheet  of  card  of  the  kind  usually  employed  for  carding  or  combing  wool,  cotton,  and 
other  fibrous  materials.  It  may  be  necessar}'  to  add,  that  as  these  wire  staples  are  re- 
quired to  be  set  in  the  leathers,  sometimes  in  lines  crossing  the  sheet,  which  is  called 
ribbed,  and  at  other  times  in  oblique  lines,  called  twilled,  these  variations  are  produced 
by  the  positions  of  the  notches  or  steps  upon  the  edge  or  periphery  of  the  cam  or 
indented  wheel,  which  shifts  the  guide  rollers  that  hold  the  fillet  or  sheet  of  leather 
as  already  described. 

CARDS,  PLAYING.  (Cartes  ajouer,  Fr.;  Karien,  Germ.)  Playing  cards  were 
probably  invented  in  the  East  In  Italy  cards  originally  bore  the  name  of  naibi,  and, 
they  are  still,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  called  naipes,  signifying,  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, divination.  Cards  were  first  painted  by  hand:  the  art  of  printing  cards  was 
discovered  in  Germany  between  1350  and  1360.  It  has  been  stated  that  cards  were 
in  use  in  Spain  in  1332  :  in  1387,  John  I.,  King  of  Castile,  prohibited  their  use.  In 
France,  we  find  that  card-playing  was  practised  in  1361 ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  we  find  Charles  VI.  amusing  himself  with  cards  during  his  sickness.  The 
figures  on  modem  cards  are  of  French  origin,  and  are  said  to  have  been  invented 
between  1430  and  1461. 

Mr.  de  la  Rue  obtained,  in  February,  1832,  a  patent  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  playing  cards,  which  he  distributed  under  three  heads :  first,  printing 
the  pips,  and  also  the  picture  or  court-cards,  in  oil  colours,  by  means  of  types  or  blocks ; 
secondly,  effecting  the  same  in  oil  colours  by  means  of  lithography ;  and  thirdly,  gilding 
or  silvering  borders,  and  other  parts  of  the  characters,  by  the  printing  process,  either 
by  types,  blocks,  or  lithography.  * 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  manufacturing  playing  cards,  their  devices  are  partly  pro- 
duced by  copperplate  printing,  and  they  are  filled  up  with  water  colours  by  the 
means  called  stencilling. 

The  patentee  docs  not  purpose  any  material  alteration  in  the  devices  or  forms  upon 
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the  cards,  bat  only  to  prodace  them  with  oil  colours;  and,  to  effect  this,  he  f<^]ows 
precisely  the  same  mode  as  that  practised  by  calico  printers. 

A  set  of  blocks  or  types,  properly  devised,  are  produced  for  printing  the  different 
pips  of  hearts,  diamonds,  spades,  and  dubs,  or  they  are  drawn,  as  other  subjects,  in 
the  usual  way,  upon  stone.  The  ink,  or  colour,  whether  black  or  red,  is  to  be 
prepared  from  the  best  French  lamp-black,  or  the  best  Chinese  vermilion  ground  in  oil, 
and  laid  on  the  types  and  blocks,  or  on  the  stone,  in  the  same  way  as  printer^s  ink, 
and  the  impressions  taken  on  thick  drawing-paper,  by  means  of  a  suitable  pres, 
in  the  ordinary  manner  of  printiug. 

The  picture  or  cour^cards  are  to  be  produced  by  a  series  of  impressions  indifferent 
colours,  fitting  into  each  other  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  printing  paper  hangings, 
or  silks  and  calicoes,  observing  that  all  the  colours  are  to  be  prepared  with  oiL 

For  this  purpose  a  series  of  blocks  or  types  are  to  be  provided  for  each  subject,  and 
which,  when  put  together,  will  form  the  whole  device.  These  blocks  are  to  be  used 
separately,  that  is,  all  the  yellow  parts  of  the  picture,  for  instance,  are  to  be  printed 
at  one  impression,  then  all  the  red  parts,  next  all  the  flesh  colour,  then  tlie  bloe 
portions,  and  so  on,  finishing  with  the  black  outlines,  which  complete  the  picture; 

If  the  same  is  to  be  done  by  lithography,  there  must  be  as  many  stones  as  there 
are  to  be  colours,  each  to  print  its  portion  only ;  and  the  impression,  or  part  of  the 
picture,  given  by  one  stone  must  be  exactly  fitted  into  by  the  unpresuon  givoi  from 
the  next  stone,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  subject  is  complete. 

A  superior  kind  of  card  is  proposed  to  be  made,  with  gold  or  silver  devices  in 
parts  of  the  pictures,  or  gold  or  silver  borders  round  the  pips.  This  is  to  be  effected 
by  printing  the  lines  which  are  to  appear  as  gold  or  silver,  with  gilder's  size,  in  place 
of  ink  or  colour;  and  immediately  after  the  impression  has  been  given,  the  face  of 
the  card  is  to  be  powdered  over  with  gold  dust,  silver,  or  bronze,  by  means  of  a  soft 
cotton  or  wool  dabber,  by  which  the  ^old,  silver,  or  bronze  will  be  inade  to  adhere 
to  the  picture,  and  the  superfluous  portions  of  the  metal  will  wipe  off  by  a  very  slight 
rubbing.  When  the  prints  are  perfectly  dry,  the  face  of  the  card  may  be  polished  by 
means  of  a  soft  brush. 

If  it  should  be  desirable  to  make  these  improved  cards  to  resemble  ivoryt  that  may 
be  done  by  preparing  the  face  of  the  paper  in  the  first  instance  with  a  composition  of 
size  and  fine  French  white,  and  a  drying  oil,  mixed  together  to  about  the  consistence  of 
cream ;  this  is  to  be  washed  over  the  paper,  and  dried  before  printing,  and  when  the 
cards  are  finished  they  will  exactly  resemble  ivory. 

The  only  thing  remaining  to  be  described,  is  the  means  by  which  the  snccessTe 
impressions  of  the  types,  blocks,  or  stones  forming  the  parts  of  the  pictures,  are  to  be 
brought  exactly  to  join  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  whole  design  when  com- 
plete ;  this  is  by  printers  called  registering,  and  is  to  be  effected  much  in  the  nsoal 
way,  by  points  in  the  tympan  of  the  press,  or  by  marks  upon  the  stones. 

The  parts  of  the  subject  having  been  all  accurately  cut  or  drawn  to  fit,  small  holes 
are  to  be  made  with  a  fine  awl  through  a  quire  or  more  of  the  paper  at  onee,  by 
placing  upon  the  paper  a  gauge-plate,  having  marks  or  guide-holes,  and  by  observing 
these,  the  same  sheet  laid  on  several  times,  and  always  made  to  correspond  with  the 
points  or  marks,  the  several  parts  of  the  picture  must  mevitably  register,  and  prodace 
a  perfect  subject 

Of  Platino  Cards,  119,740  packs  were  imported  in  1856. 

CARMINE.  {Carmin,  Fr. ;  Karminstqff',  Germ.)  The  colouring  matter  of  the 
cochineal  insect    See  Cochineal. 

There  are  several  methods  of  preparing  carmine,  the  following  being  the  most 
approved: — 

Dr.  Pereira  speaks  highly  of  this  process.  A  decoction  of  the  black  cochineal  is 
made  in  water ;  the  residue,  called  c<imune  grounds,  is  used  by  paper-stainers.  To  the 
decoction  is  added  a  precipitant,  usually  bichloride  of  tin.  The  decoction  to  which 
the  bichloride  has  been  added  is  put  into  a  shallow  vessel  and  allowed  to  rest  Slowly 
a  deposit  takes  place,  which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  the  liquid  being 
poured  off,  it  is  dried:  this  precipitate  is  carmine.  The  liquid,  when  concentrated,  is 
called  liquid  rouge. 

By  the  Oid  German  Process,  carmine  is  prepared  by  means  of  alum  without  any  other 
addition.  As  soon  as  the  water  boils,  the  powdered  cochineal  is  thrown  into  it,  stimd 
well,  and  then  boiled  for  six  minutes ;  a  little  ground  alum  is  added,  and  the  boiling  is 
continued  for  three  minutes  more.  The  vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire,  the  liquor  is 
filtered,  and  left  for  three  days  in  porcelain  vessels,  in  the  course  of  which  time  a  red 
matter  foils  down,  which  must  be  separated  and  dried  in  the  shade.  This  is  carmine, 
which  is  sometimes  previously  purified  by  washing.  The  liquor,  after  three  days  more, 
lets  fall  an  inferior  kind  of  carmine ;  but  the  residuary  colouring  matter  may  also  be 
separated  by  the  muriate  of  tin. 
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The  propoitioBS  fbr  the  above  process  are  580  parte  of  clear  river  water,  16  parts 
of  cochineal,  and  I  put  of  alum :  there  is  obtained  from  1^  to  2  parte  of  carmine. 

Another  Carmine  with  Tartar, — To  the  boiling  water  the  cochineal  is  added,  and  after 
some  time  a  little  cream  of  tartar ;  in  eight  minutes  more  we  add  a  little  alum,  and  con- 
tinue the  boiling  for  a  minute  or  two  longer.  Then  take  it  from  the  fire  and  pour  it 
into  glass  or  porcelain  vessels ;  filter,  and  let  it  repose  quietly  till  the  carmine  falls  down. 
We  then  decant  and  dry  in  the  shade.  The  proportions  are  8  pounds  of  water,  8  os. 
of  cochineal,  ^  oz.  of  cream  of  tartar,  \  oz.  of  alum,  and  the  product  is  an  ounce  of 
carmine. 

THm  ProeeBs  of  Abeon  or  LanghU, — Boil  two  pails  and  a  half  of  river  water  (30  pinte), 
throw  into  it,  a  little  afterwards,  a  pound  of  cochineal,  add  a  filtered  solution  of  six 
drachms  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  pound  of  water,  and  let  the  mixture  boil  for  half  an 
hour  ;  remove  the  copper  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  cool,  inclining  it  to  one  side.  Add 
six  drachms  of  pulverised  alum,  stir  with  a  brush  to  quicken  the  solution  of  the  salt,  and 
let  the  whole  rest  20  minntes.  The  liquor,  which  has  a  fine  scarlet  colour,  is  to  be 
carefully  decanted  into  another  vessel,  and  there  is  to  be  pot  into  it  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  well  beat  up  with  half  a  pound  of  water.  Stir  again  with  a  brush.  The  copper 
is  replaced  on  the  fire,  the  alumina  becomes  concrete,  and  carries  down  the  colouring 
matter  with  it  The  copper  is  to  be  teken  fh>m  the  fire,  and  left  at  rest  for  25  or  30 
minutes,  to  aUow  the  carmine  to  fkll  down.  When  the  supernatant  liquor  is  drawn 
off,  the  deposit  is  placed  upon  filter-doth  stretched  upon  a  fhune  to  drain.  When  the 
carmine  has  the  consistence  of  cream  cheese,  it  is  taken  fVom  the  filter  with  a  silver  or 
ivory  knife,  and  set  to  dry  upon  plates,  covered  with  paper,  to  screen  it  from  dust.  A 
pound  of  cochineal  gives  in  this  way  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  carmine. 

Process  of  Madame  Cenette  of  Amsterdam,  w  ith  salt  of  sorrel — Into  six  pails  of  river 
water  boiling  hot,  throw  two  pounds  of  the  finest  cochineal  in  powder;  continue  the 
ebullition  for  two  hours,  and  then  add  3  oz.  of  refined  saltpetre,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
4  oz.  of  salt  of  sorrel.  In  ten  minutes  more  take  the  copper  from  the  fire,  and  let  it 
settle  for  four  hours ;  then  draw  off  the  liquor  with  a  siphon  into  flat  plates,  and  leave 
it  there  for  three  weeks.  Afterwards  there  is  formed  upon  the  surface  a  pretty  thick 
mouldiness,  which  is  to  be  removed  dexterously  in  one  pellicle  by  a  slip  of  whalebone. 
Should  the  film  tear  and  fragmento  of  it  fall  down,  they  must  be  removed  with  the  ut- 
most care.  Decant  the  supernatant  water  with  a  siphon,  the  end  of  which  may  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  because  the  layer  of  carmme  is  very  firm.  Whatever  water 
remains  must  be  sucked  away  by  a  pipette.  The  carmine  is  dried  in  the  shade,  and 
has  an  extraordinary  lustre. 

Carmine  by  the  Salt.of  Tin,  or  the  Carmine  of  China. — Boil  the  cochineal  in  river 
water,  adding  some  Roman  alum;  then  pass  through  a  fine  cloth  to  remove  the  cochineal, 
and  set  the  liquor  aside.  It  becomes  brighter  on  keeping.  After  having  heated  this 
liquor,  pour  into  it,  drop  by  drop,  solution  of  tin  till  the  carmine  be  precipitated. 
The  proportions  are  one  pailfU  of  water,  20  oz.  of  cochineal,  and  60  grains  of  alum,  with 
a  solution  of  tin  containing  4  oz.  of  the  metal. 

To  make  Ordinary  Carmine. 
Take  1  pound  of  cochineal  in  powder ; 

3  drachms  and  a  half  of  carbonate  of  potash  ; 
3  drachms  of  alum  in  powder; 
3  drachms  and  a  half  of  fish-glue. 

The  cochineal  must  be  boiled  along  with  the  potash  in  a  copper  containing  five  pail- 
fuls  of  water  (60  pinte) ;  the  ebullition  being  allayed  with  cold  water.  After  boiling 
a  few  minutes  the  copper  must  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  placed  on  a  table  at  such  an 
angle  as  that  the  liquor  may  be  conveniently  transvased.  The  pounded  alam  is  then 
thrown  in,  and  the  decoction  is  stirred ;  it  changes  colour  immediately,  and  inclines 
to  a  more  brilliant  tint.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  the  cochineal  is  deposited  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  bath  becomes  as  clear  as  if  it  had  been  filtered.  It  contains  the 
colouring  matter,  and  probably  a  little  alum  in  suspension.  We  decant  it  then  into  a 
copper  of  equal  capacity,  and  place  it  over  the  fire,  adding  the  fish  glue  dissolved 
in  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  passed  through  a  scarce.  At  the  moment  of  ebullition, 
the  carmine  is  perceived  to  nse  up  to  the  surfieice  of  the  bath,  and  a  coagulom  is 
formed,  like  what  takes  place  in  clarifications  with  whites  of  eg^.  The  copper  must 
be  immediately  taken  from  the  fire,  and  ite  contente  be  stirred  with  a  spatula.  In  the 
coarse  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  the  carmine  is  deposited.  The  supernatant 
liquor  is  decanted,  and  the  deposit  must  be  drained  upon  a  filter  of  fine  canvas  or 
linen.  If  the  operation  has  been  well  conducted,  the  carmine  when  dry  crushes 
readily  under  the  fingers.  What  remains  after  the  precipitation  of  the  carmine  is  still 
much  loaded  with  colour,  and  may  be  employed  very  advantageously  for  carminated 
lakes.     See  Lakk. 
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There  is  sold  at  the  shops  different  kinds  of  carmine,  distinguished  by  nwnberS)  and 
possessed  of  a  corresponding  value.  This  difference  depends  upon  two  causes,  either 
upon  the  proportion  of  alumina  added  in  the  precipitation,  or  of  a  certain  quantitj  of 
Yermilion  put  in  to  dilute  the  colour.  In  the  first  case  the  shade  is  paler,  in  the 
second,  it  has  not  the  same  lustre.  It  is  always  easy  to  discover  the  proportion  of  the 
adulteration.  By  availing  ourselves  of  the  property  of  pure  carmine  to  dissolve  in 
water  of  ammonia,  the  whole  foreign  matter  remains  untouched,  and  we  may  estimate 
its  amount  by  drying  the  residuum. 

Carmine  is,  accoxxling  to  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  a  triple  compound  of  the  colour- 
ing substance  and  an  animal  matter  contained  in  cochineal,  combined  with  an  acid 
added  to  effect  the  precipitation.  The  most  successful  investigator  into  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  cochineal  has  been  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue.  This  chemist  had  the 
opportunity  of  submitting  the  living  insect  to  microscopical  examination.  He  found 
it  to  be  covered  with  a  white  dust,  which  was  likewise  observed  on  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  cactus  leaves  on  which  the  animal  feeds.  This  dust,  which  he  considered  to  be 
the  excrement  of  the  animal,  has,  under  the  microscope,  the  appearance  of  white 
curved  cylinders  of  a  very  uniform  diameter.  On  removing  the  powder  with  ether, 
and  piercing  the  side  of  the  insect,  a  parplish-red  fluid  exudes,  which  contains  red 
colouring  matter,  in  minute  granules  assembled  round  a  colourless  nucleus.  These 
groups  seem  to  float  in  a  colourless  fluid,  which  appears  to  prove,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  function  of  the  colouring  matter,  it  has  a  distinct  and  marked  form,  and  does 
not  pervade,  as  a  mere  tint,  the  fluid  portion  of  the  insect  To  this  colonring  matter, 
Mr.  De  la  Rue  has  given  the  name  of  Carminio  Acid,  which  see. ' 

There  are  some  remarkable  peculiarities  about  the  production  of  carmine :  the  shade 
and  character  of  the  colour  are  altered  by  slight,  very  slight,  differences  of  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  is  prepared ;  and  with  every  variation  in  the  circomstances  of 
illumination,  a  change  is  discovered  in  the  colour.  Sir  H.  Davy  relates  the  following 
anecdote  in  illustration  of  this:  — 

^*  A  manufacturer  of  carmine,  who  was  aware  of  the  superiority  of  the  French 
colour,  went  to  Lyons  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  process,  and  bargained  with  a 
celebrated  manufacturer  in  that  city  for  the  acquisition  of  his  secret,  for  which  he  was 
to  pay  1000/.  He  saw  all  the  process,  and  a  beautiful  colour  was  produced,  but  he 
found  not  the  least  difference  in  the  French  method  and  that  which  had  been  adopted 
by  himsel£  He  appealed  to  his  instructoe,  and  insisted  that  he  must  have  kept  some- 
thing concealed.  The  man  assured  him  that  he  had  not,  and  invited  him  to  inspect 
the  process  a  second  time.  He  very  minutely  examined  the  water  and  the  materials, 
which  were  in  every  respect  similar  to  his  own,  and  then,  very  much  surprised,  he 
said:  *  I  have  lost  both  my  money  and  my  labour;  for  the  air  of  England  does  not 
admit  of  our  making  good  carmine.' — *Stay,*  said  the  Frenchman,  *  don*t  deceive 
yourself;  what  kind  of  weather  is  it  now?'--*  A  bright  sunny  day,'  replied  the 
Englishman.  'And  such  are  the  days,'  replied  the  Frenchman,  *npon  which  I 
make  my  colour :  were  I  to  attempt  to  manufacture  it  on  a  dark  and  cloudy  day,  my 
results  would  be  the  same  as  yours.  Let  me  advise  you  to  make  your  carmine  on 
sunny  days.' " 

Experiments  on  this  subject  have  proved  that  coloured  precipitates  which  are 
brilliant  and  beautiful  when  they  are  precipitated  in  bright  sunshine,  are  dull,  and 
suffer  in  their  general  character,  if  precipitated  in  an  obscure  apartment,  or  in  the 
dark. 

To  revive  or  briyhten  Carmine. — We  may  brighten  ordinary  carmine,  and  obtain  a 
very  fine  and  clear  pigment,  by  dissolving  it  in  water  of  ammonia.  For  this  purpose 
we  leave  ammonia  upon  carmine  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  till  its  colour  is  extracted, 
and  the  liquor  has  got  a  fine  red  tinge.  It  must  be  then  drawn  off  and  precipiuted* 
by  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  next  wa&ed  with  alcohol,  and  dried.  Carmine  dissolved 
in  ammonia  has  been  long  employed  by  painters  under  the  name  of  liquid  carmine. 

Carmine  is  the  finest  red  colour  which  the  painter  possesses.  It  is  principally 
employed  in  miniature  painting,  water  colours,  and  to  tint  artificial  flowers,  bewise 
it  is  more>transparent  than  the  other  colours. 

This  valuable  pigment  is  often  adulterated  with  starch.  Water  of  ammonia  enables 
us  to  detect  this  fraud  by  dissolving  the  pure  carmine,  and  leaving  the  starchy  matter, 
as  well  as  most  other  sophisticating  substances.  Such  debased  carmine  is  ^t  to  spoil 
with  damp. 

Of  CARHiNEf  9726  oz.  were  imported  in  1856. 

CARMINIC  ACID.  The  following  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining,  in  a  state  of 
purity,  the  colouring  principle  of  cochineal,  or  carminic  aeid.  The  ground  cochineal 
IS  boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes  with  fifty  times  ite  weight  of  water ;  the  strained 
decoction,  aftor  being  allowed  to  subside  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  decanted  off  and 
precipitated  with  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  protoxide  of  lead,  acidulated  with  acetic 
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acid  (1  acid  to  6  of  the  salO.  The  washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  hj  hydrosul- 
pharic  acid  {sulphuretted  hydrogen)^  the  coloariog  matter  precipitated  a  second  time 
with  acidulated  acetate  of  protoxide  of  lead,  and  decomposed  as  before.  The  solatioa 
of  carminic  acid  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  dissolved  with  a  portion  of  carminate  of  protoxide  of  lead,  which  has  been 
reserved  (for  the  separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid),  and  Uien  mixed  with  ether,  to 
precipitate  a  small  portion  of  nitrogenous  matter.  This  filtrate  yields,  npon  evapora- 
tion iH  vacuOy  pure  carminic  acid.  When  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  purple-brown  friable 
mass,  transparent  when  viewed  by  the  microscope,  and  pulverisable  to  a  fine  red 
powder,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  and  very  slightly  soluble 
m  ether,  which  does  not  however  precipitate  it  from  its  alcoholic  solution.  It  decom- 
poses at  temperatures  above  136^.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  feebly  acid  reaction, 
and  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air ;  alkalies  change  its  colour  to  purple ;  in  the 
alcoholic  tincture,  they  produce  purple  precipitates ;  the  alkaline  earths  also  produce 
purple  precipitates.  Alum  gives  with  the  acid  a  beautiful  crimson  lake,  but  only 
upon  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia.  The  acetates  of  the  protoxides  of  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  and  silver  give  purple  precipitates ;  the  latter  is  immediately  decomposed  and 
silver  deposited.  P^otochloride  and  bichloride  of  tin  give  no  precipitates,  but  change 
the  colour  to  a  deep  crimson. 

The  analyses  of  carminic  acid  led  to  the  formula  CH'^O'*.  The  compound  of 
protoxide  of  copper  appeared  to  be  the  only  salt  that  could  be  employed  with  any 
certainty  for  the  determination  of  the  atomio  weight,  as  the  other  salts  furnished  no 
satisfactory  results. '  The  salt  of  copper  was  prepared  by  adding  cautiously  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  carminic  acid,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  acetate  of  pfotozide  of 
copper,  so  as  to  leave  an  excess  of  carminic  acid  in  the  liquid.  When  dried  it  is  a 
brown-coloured  hard  mass. — Liebig  and  Kopp^a  Report 

CARDAMOM.  The  fruit  of  the  EUttaria  cardamomum,  or  the  true  officinal 
cardamonL  Cardamoms  are  produced  naturally  and  by  cultivation  in  Malabar,  at 
Travancore,  and  the  western  part  of  Soonda.  The  Malabar  cardamoms  are  distin- 
guished in  commerce  as  shortg,  ahorUlongs^  and  hng-longt.  The  three  sorts  are  brought 
from  Bombay  in  chests,  the  skorts  fetching  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound  more  than  the 
longs.   '  ^ 

The  small  cardamom  was  analysed  in  1834  by  TrommsdorfP;  he  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing results: — Essential  oil,  4'6;  fixed  oil,  10*4;  a  salt  of  potash  combined  with 
colouring  matter,  2*5 ;  frcula,  3*0;  nitrogenous  mucilage  with  phosphate  of  lime,  1*8 ; 
yellow  colouring  matter,  0*4 ;  and  woody  fibre,  77*3. 
.  Cardamom  seeds  are  employed  medidmally,  and  for  flavouring  cordials. 

Of  Cardamoms,  88,132  lbs.  were  imported  in  1856. 

C ARNELIAN,  or  CORNELIAN:  (CamaUne,  Fr. ;  Komeoi,  Germ. ;  Comalina, 
Ital.)  A  reddish  variety  of  chalcedony,  generaUjr  of  a  clear  bright  tint ;  it  is  some- 
times of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  and  it  passes  into  common  chalcedony  through 
Seyish  red.  Hemtz,  by  his  analysis,  shows  that  the  colour  is  due  to  oxide  of  iron, 
e  found 

Per  Cent. 
Peroxide  of  iron     -        -         -----    0*050 

Alumina 0*081 

Magnesia 0*028 

Potash 0-0043 

Soda 0-075 

the  remainder  being  Silica.— l>aiia. 

Camelians  are  the  stones  usually  employed  when  engraved  for  seals.  The  French 
give  to  those  camelians  which  have  the  utmost  transparency  and  purity,  the  name  of 
ComaUne  tTancienne  roche.    See  Aoatb. 

The  late  James  Forbes,  Esq.,  long  a  resident  in  India,  and  with  ample  means  of 
reference  to  the  province  of  Guserat,  thus  describes  *the  locality  of  the  camelian 
mines: — 

**  Camelians,  agates,  and  the  beautifully  variegated  stones  improperly  called  Mocha 
Stones,  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  trade  at  Cambay.  The  best  agates  and  camelians 
are  found  in  peculiar  strats,  tlyrty  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  small  tract 
among  the  Rajepiplee  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda;  they  are  not  to  be  met 
with  m  any  other  part  of  Guzerat,  and  are  generally  cut  and  polished  in  Cambay. 
On  being  taken  fh>m  their  native  bed,  they  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  two 
years :  the  longer  they  remain  in  that  situation,  the  brighter  and  deeper  will  be  the 
colour  of  the  stone.  Fire  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  solar  ray,  but  with  less 
effect,  as  the  stones  frequently  crack,  and  seldom  acquire  a  brilliant  lustre.  After 
having  undergone  this  process,  they  are  boiled  for  two  days,  and  sent  to  the  manu- 
facturers at  Cambay.    The  agates  are  of  different  hues ;  those  generally  called  car- 
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nelians  are  dark,  white,  and  red,  in  shades  from  the  palest  yellow  to  the  deepest 
scarlet 

"  The  variegated  stones  with  landscapes,  trees,  and  water  beaatifally  delineated, 
are  found  at  Copper-wange,  or,  more  properly,  Cubbeer-punge,  *  The  Fire  Tombs,' 
a  place  sixty  miles  distant." — Oriental  Memoirst  vol.  i.  p.  323,  2nd  ed. 

At  Neemoudra,  a  village  of  the  Bajepiplee  district,  and  three  miles  east,  are  some 
celebrated  camelian  mines.  The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines  is 
but  little  cultivated ;  and  on  account  of  the  jangles,  and  their  inhabitants  the  tigers,  no 
human  inhabitants  are  found  nearer  than  Rattumpoor,  which  is  seven  miles  off,  The 
miners  have  hats  at  this  place  when  stones  are  burned. 

The  camelian  mines  are  situated  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  jangle,  and  consist  of 
numerous  shafts  worked  down  perpendicnlarly  aboat  4  feet  wide,  the  deepest  about 
50  feet.  Some  extend  at  the  bottom  in  a  horizontal  direction,  but  usually  not  fur,  the 
nature  of  these  pits  beinff  such  as  to  prevent  their  being  worked  a  second  year,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  rams  causing  the  sides  to  fall  in ;  so  that  new  ones  must  be 
opened  at  the  conclusion  of  every  rainy  season.  The  soil  is  gravelly,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  quartz  sand,  reddened  with  iron  and  a  little  clay.  The  nodules  weigh  from 
a  few  ounces  to  even  two  or  three  pounds,  and  lie  close  to  each  other,  bat  for  the 
most  part  distinct,  not  being  in  strata,  but  scattered  through  the  masses  in  great 
abundance. 

On  the  spot,  the  carnelians  are  mostly  of  a  blackish-olive  colour,  like  common  dark 
flints,  others  somewhat  lighter,  others  still  lighter  with  a  milky  tinge ;  but  it  is  quite 
uncertain  what  appearance  they  will  assume  after  they  have  undergone  the  process  of 
burning. 

From  Neemoudra  they  are  carried  by  the  merchants  to  Cambay,  where  they  are 
cut,  polished,  and  formed  into  beautiful  ornaments,  for  which  that  city  is  so  justly 
celebrated. — Copeiand,  Bombay  Hesearchea;  HamiltotCs  Description,  of  Hindi>%tanj  4ta 
1820. 

The  stones  from  Cambay,  are  offered  in  commerce,  cut  and  uncut,  as  roundish 
pebbles  from  1  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  colour  of  red  camelian  of  Cambay  varies 
from  the  palest  flesh<coIour  to  the  deepest  blood-red  ;  the  latter  being  most  in  demand 
for  seals  and  trinkets.  The  white  are  scarce,  but  when  large  and  uniform  they 
are  valuable;  the  yellow  and  variegated  are  of  little  estimation  in  the  Bombay 
market. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Carnelians  exported  by  sea  from  the  port  of 
Bombay  to  foreign  and  Indian  stations  not  subject  to  tne  Presidency  of  Bombay,  from 
1st  May,  1856,  to  30th  April,  1857:— 

African  Coast        -.---.-  20,583 

Arabian  Gulf 26,157 

Ceylon 2,192 

China,  Hong  Kong        ......  945 

„     Penang,  Singapore,  and  Straits  of  Malacca    -  3,635 

Persian  Gulf 7,777 

Suez     .-»-,-•--  4,755 

East  Indian  ports  of  Malabar          ....  400 

Total  value  in  rupees,  69,046;  the  rupee  being  valued  at  two  shillings. 

CARPET.  {Tapisy  Fr.;  Teppich,  Germ.)  A  thick  woollen  fabric  of  variegated 
colours,  for  covering  the  floors  of  the  better  sort  of  apartments.  This  luxurious 
manufacture  took  its  origin  in  Persia  and  Turkey,  whence  the  most  beautiful 
pattems  were  wont  to  come  into  Europe;  but  they  have  been  for  some  time  sur- 
passed by  the  workmanship  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium.  To  form  a  just 
conception  of  the  elegant  and  ingenious  processes  by  which  carpets  are  made,  we 
should  visit  the  royal  establishment  of  the  Gobelins  at  Paris,  where  we  should  see  the 
celebrated  carpet  manu&ctory  of  the  Savonnerie,  which  has  been  transported  thither. 
A  detailed  set  of  engravings  of  this  art  is  given  by  Roland  de  la  Plati^re  in  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers, 
as  a  due  exposition  of  its  machines  and  operations  would  far  exceed  the  scope  of  the 
present  volume. 

The  warp,  says  Mr.  Roland,  being  the  foundation  of  the  fabric,  onght  to  be  of  fine 
wool,  equally  but  firmly  spun,  and  consist  of  three  yarns  twisted  into  one  thread. 
The  yams  that  are  to  form  the  velvety  surface  of  the  carpet,  ought  also  to  be  of  the 
best  quality,  but  soft  and  downy  in  their  texture,  so  that  the  dye  may  penetrate  every 
filament  Hemp  or  linen  vams  are  likewise  employed  in  this  manu&cture,  as  a 
woof,  to  bind  the  warp  firmly  together  after  each  shoot  of  the  velvety  threads.  Thus 
we  see  that  good  carpeting  consists  essentially  of  two  distinct  webs  woven  at  the  same 
time,  and  firmly  decussated  together  by  the  woof  threads.    Hence  the  form  of  the 
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{iattern  is  the  same  opon  the  two  sides  of  the  doth,  only  the  colours  are  reversed,  so 
that  -what  was  green  apon  one  side  becomes  red  or  black  upon  the  other,  and  vice 
verscL  The  smaller  the  figures  the  more  frequent  the  decussation  of  the  two  planes, 
and  the  firmer  and  more  durable  the  fabric. 

The  carpet  manufacture,  as  now  generally  practised,  may  be  distributed  into  two 
systems — that  of  double  fabrics,  and  that  cut  in  imitation  of  velyet.  Of  late  years 
the  Jacquard  loom  has  been  much  used  in  weaving  carpets,  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  found  fully  explained  under  that  title. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  if  we  suppose  the  double  carpets  to  be  composed  of 
only  two  colours,  the  principle  of  weaving  will  be  easily  understood  :  for  it  is  only 
necessary  to  raise  the  warp  of  each  web  alternately  for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle,  the 
upper  web  being  entirely  above  when  the  under  web  is  being  woven,  or  decussated, 
and  vice  versd.  In  the  Brussels  carpet  the  worsted  yam  raised  to  form  the  pile,  and 
make  the  figure,  is  not  cut ;  in  the  Wilton  the  pile  is  cut  to  give  it  a  velvety  aspect 
and  softness.  In  the  imperial  Brussels  carpet  the  figure  is  raised  above  the  ground, 
and  its  pile  is  cut,  but  the  ground  is  uncut ;  and  in  the  royal  Wilton  the  pile  is  both 
raised  higher  than  in  the  common  Wilton,  and  it  is  cut,  whereby  it  has  a  rich  cushion- 
like appearance.  The  cloth  of  all  these  superior  carpets  consists  of  woollen  and 
linen,  or  hemp ;  the  latter  being  put  upon  a  beam,  and  brought,  of  course,  through 
heddles  and  a  reed ;  but  as  its  only  purpose  is  to  bind  together  the  worsted  fabric,  it 
should  not  be  visible  upou  the  upper  face  of  the  carpet.  The  worsted  yam  is  wound 
upon  small  bobbins  or  pirns,  with  a  weight  affixed  to  each,  for  giving  proper  tension 
to  the  threads.  The  number  varies,  for  one  web,  from  1300  to  1800,  according  as 
the  carpet  is  to  be  27  or  36  inches  wide;  and  they  are  placed,  in  frames,  behind  the 
loom,  filled  with  differently  coloured  yam,  to  correspond  with  the  figure.  This 
worsted  warp  is  then  drawn  through  the  harness,  heddles,  and  reed,  to  be  associated 
with  the  linen  yarn  in  the  compound  fabric 

In  Kidderminster  carpeting,  both  warp  and  weft  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  cloth, 
whereas,  in  the  Brussels  style,  only  the  warp  is  seen,  its  binding  weft  being  fine 
hempen  or  linen  threads.  The  three-ply  imperial  carpet,  called  the  Scotch,  is  coming 
very  much  into  vogue,  and  is  reckoned  by  many  to  be  little  inferior  in  texture,  look, 
and  wear  to  the  Brussels.  Kilmarnock  has  acquired  merited  distinction  by  this 
ingenious  industry.  In  this  fabric,  as  well  as  in  the  two-ply  Kidderminster,  the  weft 
predominates,  and  displays  the  design ;  but,  in  the  French  carpets,  the  worsted  warp 
of  the  web  shows  the  figure.  Plain  Venetian  carpets,  as  used  for  stairs  and  passages, 
are  woven  in  simple  looms,  provided  merely  with  the  common  heddles  and  reed. 
The  warp  should  be  a  substance  of  worsted  yam,  so  heavy  as  to  cover  in  the  weft 
completely  from  the  view.  Figured  Venetian  carpets  are  woven  in  the  two-ply  Kid- 
derminster looms,  and  are  provided  with  a  mechanism  to  raise  the  pattern  upon  the 
worsted  warp.  The  weft  is  an  alternate  shoot  of  worsted  and  linen  yam,  and  must 
be  concealed. 

The  foUowing  figure  and  description  will  explain  the  construction  of  the  three-ply 
imperial  Scotch  and  two-ply  Kidderminster  carpet  loom,  which  is  merely  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Jacquard  metier.  The  Brussels  carpet  loom,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  draw- 
bov  loom  on  the  damask  plan,  and  re- 
quires the  weaver  to  have  an  assistant. 
Pig.  428,  A  A  A,  is  the  frame  of  the  loom, 
consisting  of  four  upright  posts,  with 
caps  and  cross-rails  to  bind  them  to- 
gether. The  posts  are  about  six  feet 
high,  c  c,  the  cloth-beam,  is  a  wooden 
cylinder,  six  inches  or  thereby  in  dia- 
meter, of  sufficient  length  to  traverse  the 
loom,  with  iron  gudgeons  in  the  two 
ends,  which  work  in  bushes  in  the  side 
frame.  On  one  end  of  this  beam  is  a 
ratchet  wheel,  with  a  tooth  to  keep  it 
from  turning  round  backwards  by  the 
tension  of  the  web.  ©,  the  lay,  with 
its  reed,  its  under  and  upper  shell, 
its  two  lateral  rulers  or  swords,  and 
rocking-tree  above.  There  are  grooves 
in  the  upper  and  under  shell,  into  which 
the  reed  is  fitted,  e,  the  heddles,  or 
harness,  with  a  double  neck  attached  to 
each  of  the  tower  or  card  mechanisms, 
F  F,  of  the  Jacquard  loom*     The  bed- 
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dies  are  connected  and  work  with  the  treddles  b  b,  hy  means  of  cords,  as  shown  in 
the  figare.    o  o  are  wooden  hoxes  for  the  cards.    B,  the  yarn,  or  warp  beam. 

In  draw-looms  of  every  kind,  there  is  no  sinking  of  any  portion  of  the  warp,  aa  in 
plain  cloth-weaving ;  but  the  plane  of  the  cloth  is  placed  low,  and  the  threads  under 
which  the  shuttle  has  to  pass  are  raised,  while  all  the  rest  remains  stationary.  The 
harness  part  of  this  carpet-loom  is  moved  by  an  assistant  boy  or  girl,  who  thus  allows 
the  well  to  be  properly  decussated,  while  the  weaver  attends  to  working  the  firont 

mounting  or  heddles.    Fig.  4  29,  ▲  repre- 
429  sents  the  frame  of  a  carpet  draw- loom  ; 

B  is  a  box  or  frame  of  pulleys,  over 
which  the  cords  of  the  harness  pass, 
and  are  then  made  fast  to  a  piece  of 
wood,  seen  at  e,  which  the  weavers  call 
a  table.  From  the  tail  of  the  harness 
the  simples  descend,  and  to  the  end  of 
each  is  attached  a  small  handle  g,  called 
a  bob.  These  handles  being  di^xMed 
in  pairs,  and  their  regularity  preserved 
by  means  of  a  perforated  board  c,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  pull  every  handle 
in  succession,  the'weaver,  at  the  same 
tinie,  working  his  treddles  with  his  feet, 
as  in  any  other  loom.  The  treddles  are 
four  in  number,  the  fabric  being  that  of  plain  or  lUtemate  cloth,  and  two  treddles 
allotted  for  each  web.  The  harness  part  of  the  carpet  draw-loom  is  flimished  with 
maila,  or  metallic  eyes,  to  save  friction ;  two  threads  being  drawn  through  each  eye.  The 
design  or  pattern  of  a  carpet  is  drawn  upon  cross-rule  paper,  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  every  other  kind  of  fancy-loom  work,  and  is  transferred  from  the  paper  to  the 
mounting  by  the  rules  for  damask  weaving.  Suppose  that  a  double  web  is  so  monnted 
that  every  alternate  thread  of  the  one  may  be  raised,  so  as  to  form  a  sufficient  shed- 
way  for  t^e  shuttle,  without  depressing  the  other  in  the  least :  then  suppose  another 
web  placed  ux>on  the  former,  at  such  a  distance  that  it  will  exactly  touch  the  convex- 
ity of  those  threads  of  the  former  which  are  raised.  Then,  if  the  threads  of  the 
latter  web  are  sunk  while  the  others  are  raised,  the  two  would  be  entirely  incorpo- 
rated ;  but  if  this  be  only  partially  done,  that  is,  at  particular  places,  only  those 
parts  immediately  operated  upon  wUl  be  affected  by  the  action  of  the  apparatus.  If 
the  carpet  is  a  two-coloured  pattern,  as  black  and  red,  and  if  upon  the  upper  sur&ce, 
as  extended  in  the  loom,  red  flowers  are  to  be  represented  upon  a  black  ground,  then 
all  those  species  of  design  paper  which  are  colonized  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the 
red,  and  those  which  are  vacant  the  black.  Then  counting  the  spaces  upon  the  paper, 
omit  those  which  are  vacant,  and  cord  those  which  are  coloured,  and  the  effect  will 
be  produced.  But  as  the  two  webs  are  to  be  raised  alternately,  whatever  is  corded  for 
the  first  handle  must  be  passed  by  for  the  second,  and  vice  versd,  so  that  the  one  will 
form  the  flower,  and  the  other  the  ground. 

The  board  by  which  the  simples  ore  regulated  appears  at  r.  d  shows  the  weights. 
Mr.  Simcox,  of  Kidderminster,  has  patented  an  invention  for  an  improved  manu- 
facture of  carpets,  in  which,  by  dispensing  with  the  Jacqnard  loom,  as  well  as  the  iron 
wires  and  tags  usually  employed  to  produce  terry  fiibrics,  such  as  Brussels  carpets  and 
coach-lace,  he  can  work  his  machinery  at  greater  speed  and  more  economically.  His 
second  improvement  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  with  cut  pile,  such  as  Wilton 
or  Axminster  carpets.  He  makes  a  ribbed  fabric,  greatly  resembling  the  Brussels 
carpet,  by  a  combination  of  woollen  and  linen  warp  and  weft,  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  woollen  warp  in  tbe  form  of  a  ribbed  surface  may  constitute  the  face 
of  the  fabric,  while  the  linen  warp  forms  the  ground  or  back  of  the  fabric.  The  plan 
he  prefers,  as  most  resembling  the  Brussels,  consists  in  weaving  the  fabric  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  ordinary  way,  except  that,  instead  of  inserting  a  tag  or  wire  to  form 
the  rib  or  terry,  the  patentee  throws  in  a  thick  shoot  or  weft  of  woollen  or  cotton,  over 
which  the  woollen  warp  is  drawn,  and  forms  a  rib ;  the  woollen  warp  being  afterwards 
bound  down  with  a  linen  shoot  or  weft  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  woollen  warp 
employed  being  all  of  one  colour,  the  fabric  produced  will  be  plain  or  unomamented, 
with  a  looped  or  terry  pile ;  and  upon  this  fabric  any  design  may  be  printed  from 
blocks. 

The  looms  differ  from  the  former  chiefly  in  the  employment  of  two  separate  shuttles; 
one  for  the  woollen  and  one  for  the  linen  weft.  These  shuttles  are  both  thrown  by  the 
same  pickers  and  the  same  picking-sticks,  and  consequently  the  shuttle  boxes  must  be 
moved  up  and  down  as  may  be  required,  in  order  to  allow  the  picker  to  throw  the 
proper  siaittle.     It  will  also  be  necessary  to  work  the  healds  in  a  suitable  manner  to 
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form  the  proper  8hred««  in  order  that  the  woollen  face  may  be  properly  boond  to  the 
linen  ground. 

The  second  put  of  his  inyention  relates  to  the  production  of  fiibrics  with  a  cut  pile, 
like  the  Axmioster  or  Wilton  rugs  or  carpets.  The  ordinary  mode  of  making  some 
of  these  fabrics  is  to  weave  the  pattern  in  by  means  of  a  Jacqoard  apparatns,  and  pass 
the  woollen  warp  over  a  rod  or  tag,  which  is  afterwards  cut  by  passing  a  suitable  knife 
along  it,  thereby  producing  the  cut  pile.  The  patentee  produces  the  design  and  snrfaoe 
of  the  fiibric  from  the  welt  in  place  of  the  warp  as  heretofore.  For  tlus  purpose  the 
weft  is  made  to  consist  of  thick  woollen  shoots,  which  must  be  printed  or  stained 
with  suitable  colours,  precisely  as  the  wooUen  warps  have  been  heretofore  done ;  and 
the  woollen  shoot,  when  thrown  in,  is,  by  means  of  suitably  formed  hooks,  pulled 
up  and  turned  into  loops,  which,  when  they  are  properly  secured  to  the  foundation 
or  ground  of  the  fabric,  are  afterwards  cut  by  means  a£  knires  or  cutting  instruments, 
wi£  which  the  hooka  are  Aimished,  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  them  from  the 
loops  and  producbg  the  cut  piie^  The  patentee  obsenres,  that  cotton  and  other  cheap 
materials  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage  in  the  production  of  some  of  these 
fobrics. 

Another  invention  of  improvements  in  manufibcturing  figured  fabrics,  principally 
designed  for  the  production  of  carpeting,  patented  by  Mr,  James  Templeton,  of 
Glasgow,  consists  in  producing  the  pattern  dther  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  fabric, 
by  means  of  printed  weft ;  also  in  the  use  of  printed  party-coloured  fur  or  weft,  in  the 
manufacture  of  Azminster  carpets  and  other  similar  fabrics.  This  inyention  is  also 
applicable  to  the  production  of  figured  chenille  weft  for  the  manufacture  of  chenille 
shawla.  — Under  the  new  arrangements  of  the  Patent  Office  the  specifications  of  these 
patents  are  cheaply  obtained. 

Carpets,  Punted.  Mr.  Wood  has  taken  a  patent  for  weaving  and  printing  carpets, 
using  an  ordinary  Brussels  carpet  loom.  After  putting  in  the  wire,  or  otherwise  form- 
ing the  loop,  he  throws  in  the  usual  linen  shoot,  on  the  face,  to  bind  it ;  and  tiien,  for 
the  back  shoot,  he  throws  in  a  thick  soft  weft.  Or,  to  make  a  better  edge  and  more 
elastic  back,  he  employs  the  ordinary  two  linen  shoots, — one  on  the  fhce  and  the  other 
in  the  back, — and  then  (or  before  throwing  in  the  second  linen  shoot)  he  draws  down 
.  only  one-half  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  linen  warp  (being  one-quarter  of  the  whole), 
and  throws  in  the  thick  shoot  which  is  driven  up  by  the  batten  or  lay,  so  as  to  cover 
the  second  linen  shoot,  which  is  then  inside  the  fiibric :  from  the  thick  shoot  being  bound 
only  by  each  alternate  yam  of  the  warp,  it  will  be  more  elastic  than  if  bound  more 
closely  by  using  every  yam ;  while  the  second  linen  shoot,  having  half  the  warp  over  it, 
holds  down  the  face  or  first  shoot;  and  any  inequality  in  the  taking  up  of  the  linen  warp 
by  one  portion  of  it  binding  in  a  greater  substance  than  the  other,  is  remedied  by 
drawing  down  the  different  portions  in  succession. 

In  printing  Brussels  and  other  pile  carpets,  the  patentee  first  provides  a  table,  long 
enough  to  receive  the  entire  length  or  piece  of  the  carpet  to  be  printed :  at  each  end 
of  the  table  there  is  a  frame  of  the  same  height  or  level,  sufficiently  long  to  receive  the 
cylinder  printing  machine  when  off  the  fabric ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  table  the 
printing  blanket  is  laid  between  two  rails  or  guides,  which  are  fixed  at  exactly  the 
same  distance  apart  as  the  carpet  is  wide,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  one  position,  and  to  form 
the  guides  for  the  printing  cylinders.  The  carpet  is  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  table, 
and  is  then  laid  on  the  top  of  the  same,  and  drawn  tight  at  the  other  end  by  a  roller, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  ratchet  wheel  and  click.  The  printing  cylinders  are 
mounted  in  a  movable  frame,  containing  a  corresponding  number  of  colour  cans  and 
feeding  rollers,  to  supply  them  with  colour.  This  printing  apparatus  is  passed  oyer 
the  table,  and  between  the  guide  rails  (the  patters  on  the  cylinder  being  coloured,  and 
bearing  upon  the  carpetX  to  the  frame  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  then  back 
again ;  and  this  process  is  repeated  until  the  fkbric  is  sufficiently  coloured.  In  order 
to  insure  each  part  of  the  pattern  or  printing  surfiu^e  coming  again  and  again  on  the 
same  place,  toothed  wheels  are  afllxed  on  £he  axis  of  the  printing  cylinders,  which 
gear  into  racks  fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  table ;  so  that,  however  frequently  the  printing 
apparatus  passes  over  the  fabric,  every  part  of  ihe  pattern  will  ftll  on  the  same  place. 
Instead  of  the  printbg  apparatus  being  passed  back  again  over  the  same  table,  it  may, 
by  the  application  of  movable  frames  at  the  end  of  the  table,  be  moyed  sideways  on  to 
another  table,  and  so  successively.   See  Rugs. 

CARRAGEEN.  (Chondnu  crispus,)  Irish  moss.  See  Algjb. 
CARRAGEENIN.  The  mucihiginous  constituent  of  carrageen  moss.  It  is 
called  by  some  writers  vegetable  jelfy  or  vegetable  mucilage,  by  others  pectin,  "  It 
appears  to  me  (Peretra)  to  be  a  peculiar  mod&cation  of  mucilage,  and  I  shall  therefore 
call  it  carrageenin.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  its  solution  forms  a  precipitate  with 
diacetate  of  lead,  and  silicate  of  potash,  and,  if  sufficiently  concentrated,  gelatinises, 
on  cooling.    Carrageenin  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  gum  by  its  aqueous  solution 
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not  producing  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  alcohol,  from  starch  by.  its  not  •fffnmi^g 
a  blue  colour  with  tincture  of  iodine ;  from  animal  jelly,  by  tincture  of  nutgalls  causing 
no  precipitate ;  from  pectin,  by  acetate  of  lead  not  throwing  down  anything,  as  well  as 
by  no  mucic  acid  being  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.*'  The  eompodtion  of 
carrageenin  dried  at  212°  F.,  according  to  Schmidt,  is  represented  by  the  formala 
QixgioQio^  so  that  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  starch  and  sugar.  Mulder,  howcTer, 
represents  it  by  the  formula  C**H'*0**. 

CARTHAMUS,  or  SAFFLOWER  iCarthamuM  tinctorius;  Carthame,  Pr.;  Farber 
distel.  Germ.),  the  flower  of  which  alone  is  used  in  dyeing,  is  an  annual  plant  culti- 
vated in  Spain,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant  There  are  two  varieties  of  it— one  which  has 
large  leaves,  and  Uie  other  smaller  ones.  It  is  the  last  which  is  cultivated  in  Egypt, 
where  it  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 

Cartbamus  contains  two  colouring  matters,  one  yellow  and  the  other  red.  The  first 
alone  is  soluble  in  water  :  its  solution  is  always  turbid ;  with  reagenfs  it  exhibits  die 
characters  usually  remarked  in  yellow  colouring  matters.  The  acids  render  it  lighter, 
the  alkalies  deepen  it,  giving  it  more  of  an  orange  hue;  both  produce  a  small  dun  pre- 
cipitate, in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes  clearer.  Alum  forms  a  precipitate  of  a 
deep  yellow,  in  small  quantity.  The  solution  of  tin  and  other  metallic  solutions  cause 
precipitates  which  have  nothing  remarkable  in  them. 

The  yellow  matter  of  carthamus  is  not  employed ;  but  in  order  to  extract  thu  por* 
tion,  the  carthamus  is  put  into  a  bag,  which  is  trodden  under  water,  till  no  more 
colour  can  be  pressed  out  The  flowers,  which  were  yellow,  become  reddish,  and 
lose  in  this  operation  nearly  one-half  of  their  weight    In  this  state  they  are  used. 

For  extracting  the  red  part  of  carthamus,  and  afterwards  applying  it  to  stuff,  the 
property  which  alkalies  possess  of  dissolving  it  is  had  recourse  to,  and  it  is  precipitated 
by  an  acid. 

The  process  of  dyeing  consists,  therefore,  in  extracting  the  colouring  matter  by 
means  of  an  alkali,  and  precipitating  it  on  the  stuff  by  means  of  an  acid. 

This  solution  of  carthamus  is  prepared  with  crystidlised  carbonate  of  soda,  and  it  is 
precipitated  by  lemon  juice.  It  has  been  remarked  that  lemons  beginning  to  spoil 
are  fitter  for  this  operation  than  those  which  are  less  ripe,  whose  juice  retains  much 
mucilage.  After  squeezing  out  the  lemon  juice,  it  is  left  to  settle  for  some  days. 
The  precipitate  of  carthamus  is  dried  at  a  gentle  heat  upon  plates  of  stone-waie ; 
from  which  it  is  detached  and  very  carefully  ground  with  talc  which  has  been  reduced 
to  a  very  subtile  powder  by  means  of  the  leaves  of  shave-grass  (presiey,  and  succes- 
sively passed  through  sieves  of  increasing  fineness.  It  is  the  fineness  of  the  talc,  and 
the  greater  or  less  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  carthamus  precipitate,  which  cod- 
Btitute  the  difference  between  the  high-  and  low-priced  safflower  rouges. 

Carthamus  is  used  for  dyeing  silk,  poppy,  nacarat  (a  bright  orange-red),  cherry, 
rose  colour,  and  flesh  colour.  The  process  differs  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
colour,  and  the  greater  or  less  tendency  to  flame-colour  that  is  wanted.  But  the  car- 
thamus bath,  whose  application  should  be  varied,  is  prepared  as  follows :  — 

The  carthamus,  from  which  the  yellow  matter  has  been  extracted,  and  whose  lumps 
have  been  broken  down,  is  put  into  a  trough.  It  is  repeatedly  sprinkled  with  crude 
pearl  ashes  or  soda,  well  powdered  and  sifted,  at  the  rate  of  6  lbs.  for  120  lbs.  of  car- 
thamus; but  soda  is  preferred,  mixing  carefully  as  the  alkali  is  introduced.  This 
operation  is  called  amestrer.  The  amestred  carthamus  is  put  into  a  small  trough  with 
a  grated  bottom,  first  lining  this  trough  with  a  closely  woven  cloth.  When  it  is  about 
half  filled,  it  is  placed  over  a  large  trough,  and  cold  water  is  poured  into  the 
upper  one  till  the  lower  becomes  full.  The  carthamus  is  then  set  over  another 
trough  till  the  water  comes  from  it  almost  colourless.  A  little  more  alkali  is  now 
mixed  with  it,  and  fresh  water  is  passed  through  it  These  operations  are  repeated 
till  the  carthamus  be  exhausted,  when  it  turns  yellow. 

After  distributing  the  silk  in  hanks  u]^n  the  rods,  lemon  juice,  brought  in  casks 
from  Provence,  is  poured  into  the  bath  till  it  becomes  of  a  fine  cherry  colour ;  this  is 
called  turning  the  bath.  It  is  well  stirred,  and  the  silk  is  immersed  and  turned  round 
the  skein-sticks  in  the  bath,  as  long  as  it  is  perceived  to  take  up  the  colour.  For 
ponceau  (poppy  colour),  it  is  withdrawn,  the  liquor  is  run  out  of  it  upon  the  peg,  and 
it  is  turned  through  a  new  bath,  where  it  is  treated  as  in  the  first  After  this  it  is 
dried  and  passed  through  fresh  baths,  continuing  to  wash  and  dry  it  between  each 
operation,  till  it  has  acquired  the  depth  of  colour  that  is  desired.  When  it  has  reached 
the  proper  point,  a  brightening  is  given  it  by  turning  it  round  the  sticks  seven  or 
eight  times  in  a  bath  of  hot  water,  to  which  about  half  a  pint  of  lemon  juice  for  each 
pailful  of  water  has  been  added. 

When  silk  is  to  be  dyed  ponceau^  or  poppy  colour,  it  must  be  previously  boiled  as 
for  white  ;  it  must  then  receive  a  slight  foundation  of  arnatto,  as  explained  in  treating 
of  that  substance.     The  silk  should  not  be  alnmed. 
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The  nacaraiSf  and  the  deep  cherry  colonrs,  are  given  precisely  like  the  ponceaux, 
only  they  receive  no  amatto  ground ;  and  baths  may  be  employed  which  have  served 
for  the  ponceau,  so  as  to  complete  their  exhaustion.  Fresh  baths  are  not  made  for  the 
latter  colours,  unless  there  be  no  occasion  for  the  poppy. 

With  regard  to  the  lighter  cherry -reds,  rose  colour  of  all  shades  and  flesh  colours, 
they  are  made  with  the  second  and  last  runnings  of  the  cartham us,  which  are  weaker. 
The  deepest  shades  are  passed  through  first 

The  lightest  of  all  these  shades,  which  is  an  extremely  delicate  flesh  colour,  re* 
quires  a  little  soap  to  be  put  into  the  bath.  This  soap  lightens  the  colour,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  taking  too  speedily,  and  becoming  uneven.  The  silk  is  then  washed, 
and  a  little  brightening  is  given  it  in  a  bath  which  has  served  for  the  deeper  colours. 

All  these  baths  are  employed  the  moment  they  are  made,  or  as  speedily  as  possible, 
because  they  lose  much  of  their  colour  upon  keeping,  by  which  they  are  even  entirely 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time.  They  are,  moreover,  used  cold,  to  prevent  the 
colour  from  being  injured.  It  must  have  been  remarked,  in  the  experiments  just  de- 
scribed, that  the  caustic  alkalies  attack  the  extremely  delicate  colour  of  carthamus, 
making  it  pass  to  yellow.  This  is  the  reason  why  crystals  of  soda  are  preferred  to  the 
other  alkaline  matters. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  expense  of  the  carthamus,  it  is  the  practice  in  preparing 
the  deeper  shades  to  mingle  with  the  first  and  the  second  ba&  about  one-fifth  of  the 
bath  of  archil. 

Dobereiner  regards  the  red  colouring  matter  of  carthamus  as  an  acid,  and  the  yellow 
as  a  base.  His  carthamic  acid  forms,  with  the  alkalies,  colourless  salts,  decomposed 
by  the  tartaric  and  acetic  acids,  which  precipitate  the  acid  of  a  bright  rose-red.  Heat 
has  a  remarkable  influence  upon  carthamus,  rendering  its  red  colour  yellow  and  dull. 
Hence,  the  colder  the  water  is  by  which  it  is  extracted,  the  finer  is  the  colour. 
Light  destroys  the  colour  very  rapidly,  and  hitherto  no  means  have  been  found  of 
counteracting  this  effect  For  this  reason  this  brilliant  colour  must  be  dried  in  the 
shade,  its  dye  must  be  given  in  a  shady  place,  and  the  silk  stuffs  dyed  with  it  must  be 
preserved  as  much  as  possible  fh>m  the  light  Age  is  nearly  as  injurious  as  light, 
especially  upon  the  dye  in  a  damp  state.  The  colour  is  very  dear ;  a  thousand  parts 
of  carthamus  contain  only  five  parts  of  carthamine. 

In  preparing  the  finest  rouge,  the  yellow  colouring  matter  being  separated  by  wash- 
ing with  water,  the  red  is  then  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  alkali,  and  is  thrown  down  on 
linen  or  cotton  rags,  by  saturating  the  solution  with  vegetable  acid.  The  colour  is 
rinsed  out  of  these  rags,  dissolved  anew  in  alkalies,  and  once  more  precipitated  by 
lemon  juice.  The  best  and  freshest  carthamus  must  be  selected.  It  is  put  into  linen 
bags,  which  are  placed  in  a  stream  of  water,  and  kneaded  till  the  water  runs  off 
colourless.  The  bags  are  then  put  into  water  soured  with  a  little  vinegar,  kneaded 
till  the  colour  is  all  expelled,  and  finally  rinsed  in  running  water. 

Tlie  colouring  matter  of  safflower  has  been  examined  by  Salvetat,  who  has  found 
mach  difference  in  carthamus  of  reputed  good  quality;  a  few  of  his  results  will 
suffice :  — 


Water 

Albumen  -  -  -  -  - 
Yellow  colouring  matter  a  - 

»»  »•  >»      ^  -        - 

Extractive  matter  -  -  - 
Waxy  matter  -  -  -  - 
Carthamine-  -  -  -  • 
Woody  fibre       -        -        -        . 

Silica - 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina 

„        „        Manganese 
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20 

1-5 
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0-6 

01 

1-6 

0-5 

01 

01 
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Salvetat  has  found  it  advantageouft  to  mix  the  red  of  safflower  with  the  pigments 
used  in  porcelain  painting  for  purple,  carmine,  and  violet,  colours  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  difference  of  their  shade  before  and  after  firing,  are  very  liable  to  mislead.  To 
avoid  this,  he  imparts  to  the  pigment  (consisting  of  flux,  gold,  purple,  and  chloride  of 
silver)  by  means  of  the  red  of  carthamus  suspended  in  water,  the  same  shade  which 
be  desires  to  obtain  after  firing. 

CARVING  BY  MACHINERY  is  an  art  of  comparatively  modern  date,  nearly, 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  originators  and  improvers  of  it,  being  men  of  the  present 
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day.  It  is  true  that  the  Medallion  Lathe  and  many  other  applianoes  for  omameiital 
turning  and  drilUog  can  claim  a  much  earlier  origin,  but  these  can  scarcely  be  called 
carving  machines,  and  are  altogether  incapable  of  aiding  the  economy  of  prodQcing 
architectural  decorations  of  any  kind.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  practical  scbene 
for  accomplishing  this  object  prior  to  the  patent  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gibba,  in  1829, 
which  we  believe  was  used  by  Mr.  Nash  in  ornamenting  some  of  the  floors  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  on  many  other  works  of  inlaying  and  tracery.  The  cutting  of 
ornamental  forms  in  low  relief  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of  the  in- 
yentor ;  and  this  he  accomplished  satisfieustonAy  by  a  series  of  ingenious  mechanical 
arrangements,  which  greatly  reduced  the  cost,  while  securing  unusual  accuracy  ia 
this  kind  of  work.  6ome  modifications  of  machinery  for  copying  busts,  bosaes,  and 
other  works  in  bold  relief  are  also  described  in  Mr.'Oibbs's  patents,  but  these  were 
never  carried  into  successful  practice.  The  tracery  and  inlaying  machine  ia  iUos- 
trated  by^i^.  430,  which  is  a  plan  of  the  machine.    ▲  is  a  shaft  capable  of  vertical 

430 


motion  in  its  bearings,  which  are  in  the  fixed  fVaming  of  the  machine ;  B,  c,  and 
D,  B,  are  swing  frames  jointed  together  by  a  short  vertical  shaft  a,  and  securely 
keyed  to  the  sluift  a.  The  point  b  is  the  axis  of  a  revolving  tool,  which  is  driven 
by  the  belts  c,  (f,  e,  and  the  compound  pulleys  /,^,  A,  which  increase  the  speed  at  each 
step;  F, a,  H,  is  the  table  on  which  the  work  is  fixed;  i, k  the  work;  and  A,  4  &  templet 
of  brass  pierced  with  the  horizontal  form  of  the  pattern  to  be  produced  in  the  wood; 
this  templet  is  securely  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  work,  or  over  it,  and  the  machine  is 
adjusted  for  action. 

There  is  a  treadle,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  which  enables  the  workman  to  lift  or 
depress  the  shaft  a,  and  the  swing  frames  and  tool  attached  to  it ;'  he  can  thus  com- 
mand the  vertical  position  of  the  tool  with  his  foot,  and  its  horizontal  position  with 
his  hand  by  the  handles  m,  n,  which  turn  freely  on  a  collar  of  the  swing  fhune 
surrounding  the  mandril  or  tool  holder.  The  tool  having  been  brought  over  one  of 
the  apertures  of  the  templet  when  in  rapid  action,  is  allowed  to  sink  to  a  proper 
depth  in  the  wood  underneath,  and  the  smooth  part  of  its  shaft  is  then  kept  in  contact 
with  the  guiding  edges  of  the  templet  and  passed  round  and  over  the  entire  snrftoe 
of  the  figure,  until  a  recess  of  the  exact  size  and  form  of  that  opening  in  the  temp- 
let is  produced ;  this  process  is  repeated  for  every  other  opening,  and  thus  a  aeries  of 
recesses  are  formed  in  the  oak  flooring  planks  which  correspond  with  the  design  of 
the  templets  used.  To  complete  the  work  it  is  requisite  to  cut  oat  of  some  darker 
or  differently  coloured  material  a  number  of  thin  pieces  which  will  fit  these  rvccsws, 
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and  tHefie  are  prodaced  in  the  same  way  from  templets  which  will  fit  the  Tarious 
apertores  of  that  first  used;  these  pieces  are  next  gloed  into  the  recesses/ and  the 
surface  when  planed  and  polished  ^chibits  the  pattern  in  the  Tarious  colours  used. 
For  inlaying  it  is  important  that  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  should  travel  in  the 
same  radius  as  the  cylindrical  shaf^  which  is  kept  against  the  edge  of  the  templet; 
but  if  the  tool  is  a  moulded  one,  a  counterpart  of  its  mouldings  will  be  produced  in 
ihm  work,  while  the  pattern,  in  planes  parallel  to  that  of  the  panel,  will  have  the  form 
of  tiw  ^ertures  in  the  templet  used.  In  this  way,  by  great  care  in  the  preparation 
of  the  templets  and  the' tools,  much  of  the  gothic  tracery  used  in  church  architecture 
may  be  prodaoed«  but  the  process  is  more  applicable  to  Bath  stone  than  to  wood  when 
moulded  tools  are  requisite. 

Mr.  Irving's  patents  for  cutting  ornamental  forms  in  wood  and  stone  are  identical 
in  principles  of  action  and  in  all  important  points  of  construction  with  the  arrange- 
ments previously  described.  In  that  of  1843  he  particularly  claims  all  combinations 
for  accomplishing  the  purpose,  '*  provided  the  swing  frame  which  carries  the  cutter, 
and  also  the  table  on  which  the  article  to  be  wrought  is  placed,  have  both  the  means 
of  circular  motion."  The  pierced  templet  is  the  guiding  power,  and  the  work  and 
templet  are  fixed  on  a  circular  iron  table,  whioh  is  at  liberty  to  revolve  on  its  axis. 
The  swing  frame  which  carries  the  cutter  is  single,  as  in  Mr.  Oibbs's  curved  moulding 
machine,  and  its  radius  so  adjusted,  that  an  arc  drawn  by  the  tool  would  pass  over 
the  centre  of  the  circular  table.  The  mode  of  operating  with  this  machine  was  to 
keep  the  shaft  of  the  tool  against  the  guiding  edge  of  the  templet,  by  the  joint  move- 
ments of  the  table  on  its  centre,  and  of  the  swing  frame  about  its  shaft;  and  it  will 
be  obvious  that  by  this  means  any  point  of  the  table  could  be  reached  by  the  tool,  and 
therefore  any  pattern  of  moulded  work  within  its  range  produced,  in  the  way  already 
described  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  machinery.  But  as  these  modifications  of  the 
original  idea  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  carving  machines,  seeing  that  they  only  pro- 
duced curved  mouldings,  we  need  not  further  describe  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  carving  machine  which  has  been  made  for  strictly  artistic 
works  is  that  used  by  Mr.  Cheverton  for  obtaining  his  admirable  miniature  reduc- 
tions of  life-sized  statuary ;  but  we  can  only  judge  of  the  perfection  of  this  machine 
by  its  work,  seeing  that  the  inventor  has  more  faith  in  secrecy  than  patenUy  and  has 
not  made  it  public. 

The  carving  machinery  which  is  best  known,  and  has  been  most  extensively  used, 
is  that  invented  by  Mr.  Jordan  and  patented  in  1845,  since  which  date  it  has  been  in 
<M>nstant  operation  in  producing  the  carved  decorations  of  the  interior  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament 

Its  principle  of  acdon  and  its  construction  is  widely  different  fVom  that  above 
described,  and  it  is  capable  of  copying  any  carved  design  which  can  be  produced,  so 
far  as  that  is  possible  by  revolving  toots;  the  smoothness  of  surface  and  sharpness  of 
finish  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  because  a  keen  edge  guided  by  a  practised 
hand  will  not  only  produce  a  better  finish,  but  it  will  accomplish  this  part  of  the  work 
at  less  cost ;  the  only  object  of  using  machinery  is  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production,  or 
to  save  time ;  and  in  approaching  towards  the  finish  of  a  piece  of  carving,  there  is  a 
time  when  further  progress  of  Uie  work  on  the  machine  would  be  more  expensive 
than  to  finish  it  by  hand.  This  arises  from  the  necessity  of  using  smaller  tools 
towards  the  finish  of  the  work  to  penetrate  into  its  sharp  recesses,  and  the  neces- 
sarily slow  rate  at  which  these  cut  away  the  material ;  it  is  consequently  a  matter  of 
commercial  calculation,  how  far  it  is  desirable  to  finish  on  the  machine,  and  when  to 
deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the  artist,  so  as  to  sec  are  the  greatest  economy.  This 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  hardness  of  the  material ;  rosewood,  ebony,  box, 
ivory,  and  statuary  marble,  should  be  wrought  very  nearly  to  a  finish ;  but  lime,  deal, 
and  other  soft  woods  should  only  be  roughly  pointed. 

Fig.  431  is  a  plan  of  the  machine,  ^^.  432  a  front  elevation,  and  Jig.  433  a  side 
elevation.  The  same  letters  indicate  the  same  part  in  all  the  figures.  The  carving 
machine  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  motions  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  other,  but  each  capable  of  acting  simultaneously  and  in  unison  with 
the  other.  The  first,  or  horisontal  part,  is  the  bed  plate  *'  fioating-table,"  &c.,  on 
which  the  pattern  and  work  are  fixed ;  all  the  motions  of  this  part  arc  horisontal 
The  second,  or  verti<ial  part,  is  that  which  carries  the  cutters  and  tracer,  the  only 
motion  of  which,  except  ihe  revolution  of  the  tools,  is  vertical 

The  horizontal  part  consists  of  three  castings :  The  bed  plate  a,  b,  c,  d,  which  is 
a  railway  supported  on  piers  from  the  floor  and  fixed  strictly  level  The  carrying 
tnme,  z,  j,  k,  x«,  mounted  on  wheels  and  travelling  on  the  bed  plate  (the  long  sides  of 
this  tnme  are  planed  into  (v)  rails),  and  the  **  floating-table,"  m,  n,  o,  p,  which  is  also 
mounted  on  wheels  to  travel  on  die  rails  of  the  carrying  frame.    It  is  called  the 
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''floating-table*'  because  it  can  be  moved  in  any  horizontal  direction  witb  almost  u 
much  facility  as  if  it  were  a  floating  body.  Primarily  this  table  has  two  suaigbt 
lined  motions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  but  by  combination  of  these  it  maj  moTe 
over  any  figure  in  an  horizontal  plane ;  and  because  this  is  accomplished  wtthont  an- 
gular motion  about  a  centre,  every  point  in  the  surface  of  the  table  moves  throngli  tbe 
same  figure  at  the  same  time;  hence  the  power  of  producing  many  copies  of  a  pit 
tern  simultaneously. 

431 
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The  second,  or  vertical  part  of  the  machine,  is  a  cast-iron  bridge  supporto^.* 
columns  across  the  centre  of  the  bed  plate ;  on  the  centre  of  this  bridge  piece  « • 
wide  vertical  slide,  5,  6,  with  a  (t)  8lotted  bar  on  its  lower  edge;  to  this  bar  the  m^ 
dril  heads  or  tool  holders,  9,  10,  11,  are  bolted,  at  such  distances  apart  as  roitt  tue 
width  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  in  such  numbers  as  it  is  convenient  to  work  at  one  time* 
If  the  framing  of  the  machine  is  massive  and  well  fixed,  six  or  eight  narrow  pwc« 
may  be  carved  at  once ;  but  if  the  width  of  the  work  is  equal  to  half  that  of  the  t^ 
only  one  can  be  done,  as  in  that  case  half  the  table  is  required  for  the  pattern.  !«« 
motion  of  the  verticjd  slide  is  governed  by  the  workman's  foot  on  the  treadle,  a.  jJ<  • 
at  s  balance  weights  are  placed,  so  as  to  adjust  the  force  with  which  the  tools  will  J^J 
scend  on  the  work ;  any  pressure  on  the  foot-board  R  lifts  the  slide,  and  with  it  tn 

origio»l 


any  pressure 
tools  and  tracing  point. 


left  hand,  on  u,  directs  the  lateral  motion  on  the  frame,  and  the  right,  on  v,  ^}^^  . 
longitudinal  motion  on  the  bed  plate;  the  left-hand  movement  is  communicated   7 
the  cord  x,  x,  which  is  fixed  to  brackets  w,  w,  underneath  the  Uble,  and  rnvkti  o  ^ 
turn  round  a  small  pulley  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel  u.    The  right-hand  d**''*"'*Vj 
communicated  by  the  cord  z,  which  is  fastened  to  each  end  of  the  bed  pw^<  *'" 
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makes  one  or  two  tarns  ronnd  the  pulley  k.  When  at  work  the  man  stands  inside 
the  frame  of  the  bed  plate,  with  his  right  foot  on  the  board  r  and  his  hands  on  the 
steering  wheels;  on  releasing  the  pressure  of  the  foot  the  vertical  slide  descends  bj 
its  unbalanced  weight  uotil  the  tracer  h  comes  in  contact  with  the  pattern;  the  cot- 
ters m,  m,  are  made  to  reyoWe  by  steam  power  at  the  rate  of  seTen  thousand  times 
per  minute,  and  are  so  shaped  as  to  cut  like  a  revolving  gouge,  so  that  they  instantly 
cut  away  all  the  superfluous  material  they  come  in  contact  with ;  and,  by  the  time  the 
tracer  has  been  brought  over  every  part  of  the  pattern,  the  pieces  A,  t^J,  k  will  have 
become  exact  copies  of  it. 

So  far  as  panel  carving  is  concerned  the  whole  machine  has  been  described;  but  it 
is  requisite  to  elaborate  its  construction  a  little  more  for  the  purpose  of  carving  on 
the  round,  and  copying  subjects  which  require  the  blocks  to  be  cut  into  in  all  possible 
directions.  Various  modifications  have  been  used,  but  we  shall  only  explain  that 
which  we  think  best  adapted  to  ornamental  carving.  It  is  not  requisite  that  we 
should  go  into  the  various  applications  of  this  machine,  to  the  manufactnre  of 
printing  blocks,  ship^s  blocks,  gunstocks,  letter  cutting,  tool  handling,  cabinet 
shaping,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which  have  been  shown  from  time  to  time  to  be  within  its 
power;  nor  is  it  requisite  to  describe  more  recent  inventions  founded  on  it,  as  they 
win  more  properly  come  under  other  heads. 

When  the  machine  is  intended  to  copy  any  form  which  can  be  carved  by  hand,  the 
floating  table  is  differently  constructed,  but  all  other  parts  remain  as  before.  In  the 
floating  table  used  for  this  purpose,  there  is  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  a 
turning  plate,  which  is  mounted  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  table,  to  turn  in  bear- 
ings in  standards.  Underneath  the  turning  plate,  and  forming  a  part  of  it,  there  b  an 
arc  of  rather  more  than  half  a  circle,  having  its  centre  in  the  axis  on  which  the  plate 
turns,  and  this  arc  is  cogged  on  its  edge  to  fit  the  threads  of  the  tangent  screw  on 
the  axis  of  the  wheel,  so  that  by  turning  this  wheel,  and  dropping  its  detent  into  any 
cog,  the  workman  can  fix  the  plate  at  any  angle  with  the  horizon.  There  are  three 
chucks  fitted  into  sockets  of  the  turn  plate,  and  these  are  similarly  divided  on  their 
edges  by  holes  or  cogs,  into  which  detents  fall,  so  as  to  secure  them  steadily  in  any 
required  position. 

When  in  use  one  chuck  carries  the  pattern,  and  two  other  chucks  the  work. 
The  process  of  carving  is  precisely  the  same  as  bc'fore;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
work  and  pattern  being  so  mounted  that  it  can  be  turned  into  every  possible  pusition 
with  respect  to  the  cutters,  any  amount  of  undercutting  which  is  possible  in  hand 
carving  is  also  possible  in  machine  carving. 

In  going  through  the  process  the  workman  will,  of  course,  attack  the  work  when 
it  is  placed  in  a  favourable  position  for  the  tools  to  reach  a  large  portion  of  its  sur- 
face; and  having  completed  as  much  as  possible  on  that  face,  he  will  turn  all  the 
chucks  through  the  same  number  of  divisions ;  the  pattern  and  work  will  still  have 
the  same  relative  position  to  each  other  as  before,  but  an  entirely  new  face  of  both 
will  be  presented  to  the  tools;  this  will  be  carved  in  like  manner,  and  then  another 
similar  change  made,  and  so  on  until  all  has  been  completed  which  can  be  reached 
without  changing  the  angular  position  of  the  turning  plate.  This  can  be  done  by  the 
wheel,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  these  changes  have  been  gone  through,  the 
work  will  be  complete  on  every  face,  although  the  block  may  have  required  to  be 
pierced  throng  in  fifty  different  directions. — T.  B.  J. 

CASE-HARDENING  is  the  name  of  the  process  by  which  iron  tools,  keys,  &C., 
have  their  surfaces  converted  into  steel. 

Steel  when  very  hard  is  brittle,  and  iron  alone  is  for  many  purposes,  as  for  fiae 
keys,  far  too  soft.  It  is  therefore  an  important  desideratum  to  combine  the  hardness 
of  a  steely  surface  with  the  toughness  of  an  iron  body.  These  requisites  are  united 
by  the  process  of  case-hardening,  which  does  not  differ  ttom  the  making  of  steel, 
except  in  the  shorter  duration  of  the  process.  The  property  of  hardening  is  not 
possessed  by  pure  malleable  iron  ;  but  by  a  partial  process  of  cementation  the  iron  is 
converted  exteriorly  into  steel,  and  is  subsequently  hardened  to  that  particular 
depth.  Tools,  utensils,  or  ornaments,  intended  to  be  polished,  are  first  manuiactnred 
in  iron,  and  nearly  flnished,  after  which  they  are  put  into  an  iron  box,  together  with 
vegetable  or  animal  charcoal  in  powder,  and  cemented  for  a  certain  time.  Thb 
treatment  converts  the  external  part  into  a  coating  of  steel,  which  is  usually  very 
thin,  because  the  time  allowed  for  the  cementation  is  much  shorter  than  when  the 
whole  mass  is  to  be  converted  into  steel.  Immersion  of  the  heated  pieces  in 
water  hardens  the  surface,  which  is  afterwards  polished  by  the  usual  methods. 
Moxon,  in  his  "  Mechanic  Exercises,**  p.  56,  gives  the  following  receipt  for  case- 
hardening  : — **Cow*8  horn  or  hoof  is  to  be  baked  or  thoroughly  dried  and  pulverised. 
To  this  add  an  equal  quantity  of  bay  salt;  mix  them  with  stale  chamber-ley,  or  white 
wine  vinegar  :  cover  the  iron  with  this  mixture,  and  bed  it  with  the  same  in  loam,  or 
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enclose  iC  in  an  iron  1)oz :  lay  it  on  the  hearth  of  the  forge  to  dr^  and  hafden :  then 
pat  it  into  the  fire,  and  blow  till  the  lamp  has  a  blood-red  heat,  and  no  higher,  lest 
the  mixture  be  burnt  too  much.    Take  the  iron  ont,  and  immerse  in  water  to  harden.*' 

When  the  ease-hardening  is  required  to  terminate  at  any  particular  part,  as  a 
shoulder,  the  object  is  left  with  a  band  or  projection ;  the  work  is  alloired  to  cool 
without  being  immersed  in  water;  the  band  is  turned  off,  and  Uie  work^  when  hardened 
in  the  open  fire,  is  only  effected  as  &r  as  the  origmal  cemented  surface  remains.  This 
ingenious  method  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Manchester,  who  considers  the 
success  of  the  case-hardening  process  to  depend  on  the  gentle  application  of  the  heat; 
and  that,  by  proper  management  not  to  overheat  the  work,  it  may  be  made  to 
penetrate  three*eighths  of  an  ioch  in  four  or  five  hours.  ^^HoiUapffd, 

The  recent  application  of  prussiate  (fSsrrooyanate)  of  potash  to  this  purpose  is  a 
Tery  interesting  chemical  problem.  The  piece  of  iron,  after. being  polished,  is  to  be 
made  brightly  red-hot,  and  then  rubbed  or  sprinkled  over  urith  the  above  salt  in  fine 
powder,  upon  the  part  intended  to  be  hardened.  The  prussiate  being  decomposed, 
and  apparently  dissipated,  the  iron  is  to  be  quenched  in  cold  vater..  If  the  process 
has  been  well  managed,  the  surfhce  of  the  metal  will  have  become  so  hard  as  to  resist 
the  file.  Others  propose  to  smear  over  tiie  sorfiic^  of  the  iron  with  loam  made  into 
a  thin  paste  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  prussiate,  to  dry  it  slowly,  then  expose  the 
vhole  to  a  nearly  white  heat,  and  finally  plunge  the  iron  into  cold  water,  when  the 
heat  has  fallen  to  dull  redness.    See  Steel. 

CASHMERE,  or  CACHEMERE,  a  peculiar  textile  fabric  first  imported  from  the 
kingdom  of  Cariimere,  and  now  well  jmitatod  itt  France  and  Great  Britain.  The 
material  of  the  Cashmere  shawls  is  the  downy  wool  found  about  the  roots  of  the  hair  of 
the  Thibet  goat  The  year  1819  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  French  husbandry 
fi^r  the  acquisition  of  this  breed  of  goats,  imported  from  the  East  under  the  auspices  of 
their  government,  by  the  indefiitigable  courage  and  seal  of  M.  Jaubert,  who  encoun- 
tered every  fatigue  and  danger  to  enrich  his  country  with  these  valuable  animals,  aided 
by  the  patriotism  of  Bl  Temanx,  who  first  planned  this  importation,  and  furnished 
funds  for  executing  it,  at  his  own  expense  and  responsibility.  He  placed  a  portion 
of  the  flock  brought  by  M.  Jaubert,  at  his  villa  of  St.  Ouen,  near  Paris,  where  the 
climate  seemed  to  be  very  £svonrable  to  them,  since  for  several  successive  years  after 
their  introduction  M.  Temanx.  was  enabled  to  sell  a  great  number  of  both  male  and 
female  goats.  The  quantity  of  fine  fleece  or  down  afforded  by  each  animal  annually 
is  from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  two  pounds. 

The  wool  imported  into  Europe  comes  by  the  way  of  Casan,  the  capital  of  a 
.government  of  the  Russian  empire  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Wolga ;  it  bas  natu- 
rallv  a  greyish  colour,  but  is  easily  bleached.  Its  price  at  Paris  is  about  6<.  the  pound 
avoirdupois.  The  waste  in  picking,  carding,  and  spinning,  amounts  to  about  one-third 
of  its  weight 

The  mUls  for  spinning  Cashmere  wool  have  multiplied  very  maoh  of  late  years  in 
France,  and  the  prices  of  the  yam  have  fallen  by  fh>m  25  to  30  per  cent,  notwith- 
standing their  improved  fineness  and  quality. 

The  oriental  Cashmere  shawls  are  woven  by  processes  extremely  slow  and  conse- 
quently costly,  whence  their  prices  are  very  high.  They  are  still  sold  in  Paris  at  from 
4000  to  10,000  fhuics  a  piece;  and  from  100  to  400  pounds  sterling  in  London.  It 
became  necessary,  Uierefore,  either  to  rest  satisfied  with  work  which  should  have 
merely  a  surfikoe  appearance,  or  contrive  economical  methods  of  weaving,  to  produce 
the  r^  Cashmere  style  with  much  less  labour.  By  the  aid  of  the  draw-loom,  and 
still  better  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  M.  Temanx  first  succeeded  in  weaving  Cacbemere 
shawls  perfectly  similar  to  the  oriental  in  external  aspect,  which  became  fashionable 
under  the  name  of  French  Cachemere.  But  to  construct  shawls  altogether  identical 
on  both  sides  with  the  eastern  was  a  more  difficult  task,  which  was  accomplished  only 
at  a  later  period  by  M.  Baoson,  of  Paris. 

In  both  modes  of  manufacture,  the  piece  is  mounted  by  "  reading-in  "  the  warp  for 
the  different  leaves  of  the  heddles,  as  is  commonly  practised  for  warps  in  the  Jacquard 
looms.  The  weaving  of  imitation  shawls  is  executed,  as  usual,  by  as  many  shuttles 
as  there  are  tolours  in  the  design,  and  which  are  thrown  across  the  warp  in  the  order 
established  by  the  **  reader.**  The  greater  number  of  these  weft  yams  being  introduced 
aalj  at  intervals  into  the  web,  when  the  composition  of  the  shawls  requires  it,  they  re- 
main floating  loose  at  the  back  of  the  piece  and  are  cut  afterwards,  without  aflecting 
in  the  least  the  quality  of  the  texture ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  waste  of  stuff  in  the 
weaving,  which  is  worked  up  into  carpets. 

The  weaving  of  the  imitation  of  real  Cachemere  shawls  is  different  ftrom  the  above 
The  yams  intended  to  form  the  weft  are  not  only  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  colour, 
of  the  pattem  to  be  imitated,  but,  besides  this,  as  many  little  shuttles  or  pirns  (like 
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thoBe  used  bj  embroidcrcrB)  are  filled  with  these  yarns  as  there  are  to  be  ooloun 
repeated  id  the  breadth  of  the  piece ;  vhlch  renders  their  number  considerable  vhen 
the  pattern  is  somewhat  complicated  and  loaded  with  colours.  Each  of  these  small 
bobbins  or  shuttles  passes  through  only  that  portion  of  the  flower  in  which  the  colour 
of  its  yarn  is  to  appear,  and  stops  at  the  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  cloth  exactly  at 
its  limit ;  it  then  returns  upon  itself  after  having  crossed  the  thread  of  the  adjoiniog 
shuttle.  From  this  reciprocal  intertexture  of  all  the  yams  of  the  shuttles,  it  resalti 
that  although  the  weft  is  composed  of  a  great  many  different  threads,  they  no  less  con- 
stitute a  continuous  line  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  web,  upon  which  the  lay  or  batteo 
acts  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  see  therefore  that  the  whole  art  of  manufacmring  this 
Cachemere  cloth  consists  in  avoiding  the  confusion  of  the  shuttles,  and  in  not  strUusg 
up  the  lay  till  all  have  fulfilled  their  Amotion.  The  labour  does  not  exceed  the  streogtii 
of  a  woman,  even  though  she  has  to  direct  the  loom  and  work  the  treddles.  Seated  oa 
her  bench  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  beam,  she  has  for  aids  in  weaving 
shawls  from  45  to  52  inches  wide,  two  girl  apprentices,  whom  she  directs  and  instnicts 
in  their  tasks.  About  four  hundred  days  of  work  are  required  for  a  Cachemere  sbsvl 
of  that  breadth. 

In  the  oriental  process  all  the  figures  in  relief  are  made  simply  with  a  slender  pin 
without  the  shuttle  used  in  European  weaving.  By  the  Indians  the  flower  and  its 
ground  are  made  with  the  pirn,  by  means  of  an  intertwisting,  which  renders  them  in 
some  measure  independent  of  the  warp.  In  the  Lyons  imitation  of  this  style,  theksTCS 
of  the  heddles  lift  the  yams  of  the  warp,  the  needles  embroider  as  in  lappet  wearing, 
and  the  flower  is  united  to  the  warp  by  the  weft  thrown  across  the  piece.  Thvss  grett 
deal  of  labour  is  saved,  the  eye  is  pleased  with  an  illusion  of  the  loom,  and  the  shavis 
cost  little  more  than  those  made  by  the  common  fly  shuttle. 

Considered  in  reference  to  their  materials,  the  French  shawls  present  three  distisd 
classes,  which  characterise  the  three  fabrics  of  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Nimes. 

Paris  manufactures  the  French  Cachemere,  properly  so  called,  of  which  both  the 
warp  and  the  weft  are  the  yam  of  pure  Cachemere  down.  This  web  represents  with 
fidelity  the  figures  and  the  shades  of  colour  of  the  Indian  shawl,  which  it  copies;  the 
deception  would  be  complete  if  the  reverse  of  the  piece  did  not  show  the  cut  ends.  The 
Hindoo  shawl,  as  woven  at  Paris,  has  its  warp  in  spun  silk,  which  reduces  its  price 
without  impairing  its  beauty  much. 

Lyons,  however,  has  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the  manufiietnre  of  shawU.  It 
excels  particularly  in  the  texture  of  its  Thibet  shawls,  the  weft  of  which  is  yam  span 
with  a  mixture  of  wool  and  spun  silk. 

Nimes  is  remarkable  for  the  low  price  of  its  shawls,  in  which  spun  silk,  Thibet  down, 
and  cotton,  are  all  worked  up  together. 

It  appears  that  M.  J  Girard  at  Sevres,  near  Paris,  has  .sncceeded  best  in  prodociog 
Cachemere  shawls  equal  in  stuff  and  style  of  work  to  the  oriental,  and  at  a  lower  price. 
They  have  this  advantage  over  the  Indian  shawls,  that  they  are  woven  without  seams, 
in  a  single  piece,  and  exhibit  all  the  variety  and  the  raised  effect  of  the  eastern  colonrs. 
Women  and  children  alone  are  employed  in  his  factory. 

CASK.  (Twineau,  Fr.  ;  Fasa,  Germ.)  Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  cat- 
ting the  curvilinear  and  bevelled  edges  of  the  staves  of  casks  by  circular  saws.  Sir 
John  Robinson  proposed  many  years  back  that  the  stave  should  be  bent  to  itstrae  earre 
against  a  curved  bed,  and  that  while  thus  restrained,  its  edges  should  be  cut  by  twoa« 
*  «,  placed  in  radii  to  the  circle,  the  trae  direction  of  the  joint  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
circle  fig.  434,  representing  the  head  of  the  cask.  Mr.  Samuel  434 

Brown  obtained  a  patent,  in  Nov.  1825,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  machinery  for  making  casks.  His  mechanism  consists  in 
the  first  place  of  a  circular  saw  attached  to  a  bench,  with  a  slid- 
ing rest,  upon  which  rest,  each  piece  of  wood  intended  to  form  a 
stave  of  a  cask  is  fixed  ;  and  the  rest  being  then  slidden  forward  U  •""  /  \  "*"  - 
in  a  curved  direction,  by  the  assistance  of  an  adjustable  gu*de,        V\     / 

brings  the  piece  of  wood  against  the  edge  of  the  rotatory  saw,  '^'•'.v*]. >--'' 

and  causes  it  to  be  cut  into  the  curved  shape  required  for  the 
edge  of  the  stave.  The  second  feature  is  an  apparatus  with  cutlers  attached  toa 
standard,  and  traversing  round  with  their  carrier  upon  a  centre,  by  means  of  which 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  cask  are  cut  round  and  grooved,  called  chining,  f* 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  heads,  'i'hirdly,  an  apparatus  not  very  dissimitar  to  the 
last,  by  which  the  straight  pieces  of  wood  designed  for  the  heads  of  the  cask  are  heW 
together,  and  cut  to  the  circular  figure  required,  and  also  the  bevelled  edges  produced 
And  fourthly,  a  machine  in  which  the  cask  is  made  to  revolve  upon  an  axis,  anil  cot- 
ting  tool  to  traverse  for  the  purpose  of  shaving  the  external  part  of  the  cask,  and 
bringing  it  to  a  smooth  surface. 

The  pieces  of  wood  intended  to  form  the  staves  of  the  cask  having  been  cut  to  their 
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required  length  and  breadth,  arc  placed  upon  the  slide-rest  of  the  first  mentioned 
machine,  and  confined  by  cramps ;  and  the  guide,  which  is  a  flexible  bar,  having  been 
preTioasly  bent  to  the  intended  curve  of  the  stave  and  fixed  in  that  form,  the  rest  is 
then  slidden  forward  upon  the  bench  by  the  hand  of  the  workman,  which  as  it  advances 
(moving  in  a  curved  direction)  brings  the  piece  of  wood  against  the  edge  of  the  re- 
volving circular  saw,  by  which  it  is  cut  to  the  curved  shape  desired. 

The  guide  is  a  long  bar  held  by  a  series  of  movable  blocks  fitted  to  the  bench  by 
screws,  and  is  bent  to  any  desired  curve  by  shifting  the  screws  ;  the  edge  of  the  slide- 
rests  which  holds  the  piece  of  wood  about  to  be  cut,  runs  against  the  long  guide  bar, 
and  of  consequence  is  conducted  in  a  corresponding  curved  course.  The  circular  saw 
receives  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  by  means  of  a  band  of  rigger  from  any  first  mover; 
and  the  piece  of  wood  may  be  shifted  laterally,  by  means  of  racks  and  pinions  on  the 
side-rest,  by  the  workman  turning  a  handle,  which  is  occasioually  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  the  piece  of  wood  up  to,  or  away  fh>m,  the  saw. 

The  necessary  number  of  staves  being  provided,  they  are  then  set  round  within  a 
confining  hoop  at  bottom,  and  brought  into  the  form  of  a  cask  in  the  usual  way,  and 
braced  by  temporary  hoops.  The  barrel  part  of  the  cask  being  thus  prepared,  in  order 
to  effect  the  chining,  it  is  placed  in  a  firame  upon  a  platform,  which  is  raised  up  by  a 
treddle  lever,  that  the  end  of  the  barrel  may  meet  the  cutters  in  a  sort  of  lathe  above : 
the  cutters  are  then  made  to  traverse  round  within  the  head  of  the  barrel,  and,  as  they 
proceed,  occasionally  to  expand,  by  which  means  the  bevels  and  grooves  are  cut  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  barrel,  which  is  called  chining.  The  barrel  being  now  reversed,  the 
same  apparatus  is  brought  to  act  against  the  other  end,  which  becomes  chined  in  like 
manner. 

The  pieces  of  wood  intended  to  form  the  heads  of  the  cask  are  now  to  be  cut  straight 
by  a  circular  saw  in  a  machine  similar  to  the  firet  described;  but,  in  the  prei^ent  instance, 
the  slide-rest  is  to  move  forward  in  a  straight  course.  After  their  straight  edges  are 
thus  produced,  they  are  to  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  confined,  when  a  scribing  cutter 
is  mskde  to  traverse  round,  and  cut  the  pieces  collectively  into  the  circular  form  desired 
for  heading  the  cask. 

The  cask  having  now  been  made  up,  and  headed  by  hand  as  usual,  it  is  placed 
between  centres,  or  upon  an  axle  in  a  machine,  and  turned  round  by  a  rigger  or  band 
with  a  shaving  cutter  sliding  along  the  bar  above  it,  which  cutter,  being  made 
to  advance  and  recede  as  it  slides  along,  shaves  the  outer  part  of  the  cask  toasmoo^ 
surface. 

Hr.  Smart  cuts  the  edges  of  thin  staves  for  small  casks  on  the  ordinary  saw -bench. 
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by  fixing  the  thin  wood  by  two  staples  or  hooks  to  a  curved  block,  the  lower  face  of 
which  is  bevelled  to  give  the  proper  chamfer  to  the  edges, /y.  435.  One  edge  having 
been  cut,  the  stave  is  released,  changed  end  for  end,  and  refixed  against  two  pins 
which  determine  the  position  for  cutting  the  second  edge,  and  make  the  staves  of  one 
common  width.  The  curved  and  bevelled  block  is  guided  by  two  pins  pp,  which 
enter  a  straight  groove  in  the  bench  parallel  with  the  saws.  This  mode  of  bending 
is  fh>m  various  reasons  found  inapplicable  to  large  staves,  and  these  are  cut,  as 
shown  in  three  views, /^.  436,  whilst  attached  to  a  straight  bed,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  also  bevelled  to  tilt  the  stave  for  chamfering  the  edge.  To  give  the  curve  suitable 
to  the  edge,  the  two  pins  on  the  under  side  of  the  block  run  in  two  curved  grooves 
gg  in  the  saw -bench,  which  cause  the  staves  to  sweep  past  the  saw  in  the  arc  of  a 
very  large  circle,  instead  of  in  a  right  line,  so  that  the  ends  are  cut  narrower  than 
the  middle.  Mr.  Smart  observes  (  Tratu,  Soc.  of  Arts,  vol.  xlvii.)  that  in  staves  cut 
whilst  straight,  the  edges  become  chamfered  at  the  same  angle  throughout,  which 
although  theoretically  wrong  is  sufficiently  near  for  practice ;  the  error  is  avoided 
when  the  staves  are  cut  whilst  bent  to  their  true  curvature. 

The  necessary  flexibility  which  is  required  for  bending  the  staves  of  casks  is 
obtained  by  steaming  them  in  suitable  vessels  in  contact  with  rigid  moulds.  By 
Taylor's  patent  machinery  for  making  casks,  the  blocks  intended  for  the  staves  are 
cut,  out  of  white  Canada  oak,  to  the  size  of  thirty  inches  by  five,  and  smaller.  They 
are  well  steamed,  and  tlien  sliced  into  pieces  one-half  or  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
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at  the  rate  of  SOO  a  minute,  by  a  process  far  more  rapid  aftd  economical  than  sawingt 
the  instrament  being  a  reyoWing  iron  plate,  of  12  or  14  feet  diameter,  with  two 
radical  knives  arranged  somewhat  like  the  irons  of  an  ordinary  plane  or  spoke- 
shave. 

C ASSAREEP  or  C ASSIREEPE.  The  concentrated  juice  of  the  rootaof  the  bitter 
cassava,  flavoured  by  aromatics.  It  is  used  to  flavour  soups,  and  other  dishes,  and  is 
the  basis  of  the  West  Indian  dish  pepper^poL  In  French  Guiana,  the  term  cabkm  is 
applied  to  a  similar  condiment— Peretro. 

CASSAVA.  (OtMAtw,  Fr.;  Cassava,  Germ.)  Cassava,  or  CassadaMeal,  are  namea 
g^ven  to  the  starch  of  the  root  of  the  Manihot  utilissima,  prepared,  in  the  foUowing 
manner,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  tropical  re^ons  of  America,  and  upon  the  Afriean 
coast     The  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  the  Euphorbiacem, 

The  roots  are  washed,  and  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  means  of  a  rasp  or  grater.  The  pulp 
is  put  into  coarse  strong  canvas  bags,  and  thus  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  powerfal 
press,  by  which  it  parts  with  most  of  its  noxious  juice  (used  by  the  Indians  for  poisoning 
the  barbs  of  their  arrows).  As  the  active  principle  of  this  juice  is  volatile,  it  is  easily 
dissipated  by  baking  the  squeesed  cakes  of  pulp  upon  a  plate  of  hot  iron.  Yifij  pounds 
of  the  fresh  juice,  when  distilled,  afford,  at  first,  3  ounces  of  a  poisonous  water,  pos- 
sessing an  intolerable  offensive  smell ;  of  which  35  drops  being  administered  to  a  slave 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  poisoning,  caused  his  death  in  the  course  of  6  minotes,  amid 
horrible  convulsions.* 

The  pulp,  dried  in  the  manner  above  described,  concretes  into  lumps,  which  beeome 
hard  and  friable  as  they  cool.  They  are  then  broken  into  pieces,  and  laid  out  in  the  son 
to  dry.  In  this  state  they  afford  a  wholesome  nutriment,  and  are  habitually  used  as  such 
by  the  negroes,  as  also  by  man^  white  people.  These  cakes  constitute  the  only  pro- 
visions laid  in  by  the  natives,  in  their  voyages  upon  the  Amazon.  Boiled  in  water 
with  a  little  beef  or  mutton,  they  form  a  kind  of  soup  similar  to  that  of  rice. 

The  Cassava  cakes  sent  to  Europe  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  starch,  akmg 
with  a  few  fibres  of  the  ligneous  matter.  It  may  be  purified  by  diffkision  through  warm 
water,  passing  the  milky  mixture  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  evaporating  the  strained 
lit^uid  over  the  fire,  with  constant  agitation.  The  starch,  dissolved  by  the  heat 
thickens  as  the  water  evaporates,  but,  on  being  stirred,  it  becomes  grannlated,  and 
must  be  finally  dried  in  a  proper  stove.  Its  specific  gravi^  is  1*530 — that  of  the 
ether  species  of  starch. 

The  product  obtained  by  this  treatment  is  known  in  conunerce  under  the  name  o# 
tapioca ;  and  being  starch  very  nearly  pure,  is  often  prescribed  by  physicians  aa-an 
aliment  of  easy  digestion.  A  tolerably  good  imitation  of  it  is  made  by  heating,  stirring, 
and  drying  potato  starch  in  a  similar  way. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  root  of  manioc  contains  in  suspension  a  very  fine  iecnla, 
which  it  deposits  slowly  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessels.  When  freed  by  decantatioa 
from  the  supernatant  liquor,  washed  several  times  and  dried,  it  forms  a  beautiful  starch, 
which  creaks  on  pressure  with  the  fingers.  It  is  called  ctpipa,  in  French  Guiana ;  it 
is  employed  for  many  delicate  articles  of  cookery,  especially  pastry,  as  also  for  hair 
powder,  starching  linen,  &c.  This  is  imported  into  EngUind  from  Rio  Janeiro  as 
Brazilian  arrow  root 

Cassava  flour,  as  imported,  may  be  d'stinguisbed  from  arrow  root  and  other  kinds 
of  starch,  by  the  appearance  of  its  particles  viewed  in  a  microscope.  They  are 
Spherical,  all  about  Ti^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  associated  in  groups ;  those  of 
potato  starch  are  irregular  ellipsoids,  varying  in  site  from  ^th  to  vj^th  of  an 
inch  ;  those  of  arrow  root  have  the  same  shape  nearly,  but  vary  m  sixefrom  j^th  to 
B^gth  of  an  inch ;  those  of  wheat  are  separate  spheres  ijjoth  of  an  inch. 

The  formula  of  Cassava  starch  is,  C'»H'«O'0,  like  the  other  starches.    See  Tapioca. 

Cassava  has  for  some  years  been  imported  into  France,  from  Martinique,  as  la  mes»- 
sache  and  la  cipipa, 

CASSIA.  (Cinnamomum  cassia.)  A  bark  employed  for  flavouring.  The  cin- 
namon cassia  is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  cultivated  in  Java.  It  is  imported  from 
Singapore,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Manilla.  In  1856  we  imported  1,408,021  lb&,  the 
computed  real  value  being  £46,575. 

CASSIA  BUDS.  (^Flores  cassia  immature.)  The  cassia  buds  and  bark  are  both 
obtained  flrom  the  same  tree  (Reeves).  **  According  to  the  latest  observations  which 
the  elder  Nees  has  made  known,  cassia  buds  are  the  calyces  (FntchtAdcke)  of  Cimmaww 
mum  aromaticum,  about  ^th  of  their  normal  sixe.  It  is  also  said  that  they  are 
collected  from  Cinnamomum  duke  which  is  found  in  China."  —  Martins,  qooted  by 
Pereira. 

The  Exports  of  Cassia  buds  from  Canton  in  1831  were  177,866  Ibc;   and  ia 

*  Memoir  of  l)r.  Fermin,  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  concerning  csperimantB  aud*  tf 
Cajrcnne,  upon  the  Juice  of  the  Manioc. 
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1832  the  Itaporii  into  Great  Britain  were  75,173  lt)8.  In  1856  the  Imports  wer6 
119,270  lbs. 

CASSIS,  the  black  currant  {Ribea  nigra^  Linn.),  which  was  formerly  celebrated  fur 
its  medicinal  properties  with  very  little  reason. 

The  only  technical  use  to  which  it  is  now  applied  is  in  preparing  the  agreeable  liqueur 
called  ratafia,  by  the  following  French  recipe: — Stone  and  crush  3  pounds  of  black  cur- 
ran  is,  adding  to  the  magma  1  drachm  of  cloves,  2  drachms  of  cinnamon,  4  quarts  of  spirit 
.of  wine,  at  98^  Baume,  and  2(  pounds  of  sugar.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  bottle  which 
is  to  be  well  corked ;  let  it  digest  for  a  fortnight,  shaking  the  bottle  once  daily  daring 
the  first  8  days;  then  strain  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  finally  pass  through  filtering 
paper. 

.  CASSITERITE.  Oxide  of  Tin;  Stream  Tin.  Stream  tin  is  the alluyial  c/^&m 
of  tin  Yeins.  (See  Tin  Obe.)  This  is  one  of  the  very  objectionable  names,  of 
which  a  Tery  great  number  have,  of  late  years,  been  introduced  into  the  science  of 
Mineralogy. 

C  ASSIUS,  purple  powder  of.  A  preparation  used  in  the  arts  as  a  colour,  chiefly  for 
9tained  glass  and  porcelain.  It  is  also  employed  in  medicine  by  some  French  physicians, 
ind  has  been  prepared  in  the  following  manner: — 10  parts  of  acid  chloride  of  gold 
are  dissolved  in  2000  parts  of  water.  In  another  yessel,  10  parts  of  pure  tin  are  dis- 
solved in  10  parts  of  nitric  acid  mixed  with  20  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this 
solution  is  diluted  with  1000  parts  of  distilled  water.  The  solution  of  tin  is  added  by 
degrees  to  that  of  the  acid  chloride  of  gold,  so  long  as  any  precipitate  results.  This 
is  allowed  to  subside ;  it  is  then  washed,  filtered,  and  then  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat 
The  tin  salt  above  used  contains  both  the  protoxide  and  binozide  in  certain  proportions. 
The  double  compound  of  chloride  of  tin  with  sal  ammoniac,  called  the  pink  saltof  tin^ 
is  the  preferable  form ;  as  it  is  not  altered  by  the  atmosphere,  is  of  definite  composition^ 
and  when  boiled  with  metallic  tii»  it  takes  up  just  so  much  as  will  form  the  protochloride: 
100  parts  of  pink  salt  require  for  this  purpose  10*7  parts  of  metallic  tin. 

Professor  Graham,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Chemisti^,'*  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  purple  of  cassias,  and  of  its  preparation.  **  When  protochloride  of  tin  is  added  to 
a  dilate  solution  of  gold,  a  purple  powder  falls.  It  is  obtained  of  a  finer  tint  when 
protochloride  of  tin  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  till  the  colour 
of  the  liquid  takes  a  shade  of  green,  and  the  liquid  in  that  state  added,  drop  by  drop, 
to  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold,  free  from  nitric  acid,  and  very  dilute.  After 
24  hours  a  brown  powder  is  deposited,  which  is  slightly  transparent,  and  purple-red^ 
by  transmitted  light:  when  dried  and  rubbed  to  powder,  it  is  of  a  dull  blue  colour; 
Heated  to  redness  it  loses  a  little  water,  but  no  oxygen,  and  retains  its  former  ap« 
pearance.    If  washed  with  ammonia,  on  the  filter,  while  still  moist,  it  dissolves,  and  a 

?arple  liquid  passes,  which  rivals  the  hypermanganate  of  potash  in  beauty 
t  may  also  be  formed  by  fusing  together  2  parts  of  gold,  3^  parts  of  tin,  and  15  parts 
of  silver,  under  borax,  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  tin,  and  treating  the  alloy  with 
nitric  acid,  to  dissolve  out  the  silver ;  a  purple  residue  is  left,  containing  the  Ijp  and  gold 
that  were  employed." 

**  Berzelius  proposed  the  theory  that  the  powder  of  Cassius  may  contain  the  trueprot-* 
oxide  of  gold  combined  with  sesqaioxide  of  tin,  AuOSn?0^  a  kind  of  combination 
containing  an  association  of  three  atoms  of  metal,  which  is  exemplified  in  black  oxide 
of  iron,  spinele,  Franklinite,  and  other  minerals.  ....  A  glance  at  its  formula  shows 
how  readily  the  powder  of  Cassius,  as  thus  represented,  may  pass  into  gold  and  binoxide 
of  tin,  AuOSn«0»«Au  +  2SnO,."— GraAamand  Watts. 

CASTILE  SOAP,  or  SPANISH  SOAP,  is  prepared  with  olive  oil  and  a  solution 
of  caostic  soda.  There  are  two  varieties,  the  white  and  the  marbled.  The  marbled 
appearance  is  produced  in  the  soap,  by  adding,  as  soon  as  it  is  made  and  separated 
from  the  spent  ley,  a  fresh  quantity  of  ley,  and  immediately  a  solution  of  the  proto* 
sulphate '  of  iron.  A  precipitate  of  oxide  of  iron  is  at  once  formed,  and  this  gives 
the  dark  coloured  streaks  to  the  soap.  By  exposure  to  the  air  these  streaks  become 
red,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  black  oxide  of  iron  into  the  red  or  sesqui- 
oxide.    See  Soap. 

CAST-IRON  SCOURING.  Cast-iron  surfaces  are  said  to  be  easily  scoured  by 
adding  a  little  of  any  kind  of  organic  matter,  such  as  glycerine,  stearine,  naphthaline, 
creosote  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  zinc  and  brass  yield  to  the  same  method,  with  great 
economy  of  labour,  time,  and  material. 

CASTOR.    The  Beaver.     See  Furs. 

CASTOR,  or  CASTOREUM.  This  name  is  given  to  a  secretion  of  the  Beaver 
(^Castor  fiber\  contained  in  pear-shaped  cellular  organic  sacs,  placed  near  the  genital 
organs  of  both  the  male  and  female  animals.  It  is  a  substance  analogous  to  civet  and 
musk,  of  a  consistence  similar  to  thick  honey.  It  has  a  bitter  acrid  taste ;  a  powerful 
penetrating,  fcstid,  and  very  volatile  smell ;  but,  when  dried,  it  becomes  inodorous. 
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Seyeral  chemists,  and  in  particular  Bouillon,  Lagrange,  Langter,  and  Hildebrandt 
have  examined  castor,  and  found  it  to  be  composed  of  a  resin,  a  fiuty  substanoe,  a 
volatile  oil,  an  extractive  matter,  benxoic  acid,  and  some  salts. 

The  mode  of  preparing  it  is  very  simple.  The  sacs  are  cut  off  from  the  castors 
when  they  are  killed,  and  are  dried  to  prevent  the  skin  being  affected  by  the  ireather. 
In  this  state  the  interior  substance  is  solid,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  a  faint  smell ;  it 
softens  with  heat,  and  becomes  brittle  by  cold.  Its  fracture  betrays  fragments  of  mem- 
branes, indicating  its  organic  structure.  When  chewed,  it  adheres  to  the  teeth  acHue- 
what  like  wax ;  it  has  a  bitter,  slightly  acrid,  and  nauseous  taste. 

The  castor  bags,  as  imported,  are  often  joined  in  pairs  by  a  kind  of  ligatnre. 
Sometimes  the  substance  which  constitutes  their  value  is  sophisticated  ;  a  portion  of 
the  castoreum  being  extracted,  and  replaced  by  lead,  clay,  gums,  or  some  other 
foreign  matters.  This  fraud  may  be  easily  detected,  even  when  it  exists  in  a  small 
degree,  by  the  absence  of  the  membranous  partitions  in  the  interior  of  the  bags,  as 
well  as  by  the  altered  smell  and  taste. 

The  use  of  castoreum  in  medicine  is  considerable,  especially  in  nervous  and  spas- 
modic diseases ;  and  it  is  often  advantageously  combined  with  opium. 

In  English  commerce,  two  varieties  of  American  castor  are  made :  one  called  the 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  other  the  Canadian — though  both  are  imported  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.    Castor  is  only  used  medicinally. 

CASTORINE.  A  substance  existing  in  castoreum.  (See  Castor.)  Its  chemi- 
cal formula  is  not  known,  and  its  entire  history  requires  to  be  freshly  investigated.  It 
is  obtained  by  treating  the  secretion  of  the  castors  with  hot  alcohol,  and  filtering 
through  a  Platamour*s  ebullition  funnel.  On  cooling,  the  alcohol  deposits  crystals  <^ 
a  fatty  substance.  The  c;istorine  is  retained  in  the  mother  liquor,  and  is  procared  by 
evaporation  on  the  water-bath  to  a  small  bulk,  and  then  setting  aside  to  allow  crystals 
to  form.  Castorine  crystallises  in  needles  possessing  a  slight  odour  of  castoreum. — 
C.  G.  W. 

CASTOR  OIL.  The  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  the  Pabna  ChrixH  or  Rieunu 
communis^  a  native  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  ;  but  which  has  been 
cultivated  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

In  England  the  castor  oil  is  expressed  fVom  the  seeds  by  means  of  powerful  hydrau- 
lic presses  fixed  in  rooms  artificially  heated.  It  is  purified  by  repose,  decantatioQ, 
and  filtration,  being  bleached  in  pale-coloured  Winchester  quart  bottles  which  are 
exposed  to  light  on  the  tops  of  houses.  Unbleached  castor  oil  is  certainly  more  acrid 
and  possesses  more  purgative  properties  than  such  as  has  been  long  exposed  to  the 
light ;  we  may  therefor«%  infer  that  the  acrid  resin  of  the  oil  has  undergone  some  che- 
mical change.  In  America  the  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  by  pressure  between 
heated  plates.  In  the  Blast  Indies,  women  shell  the  fruit ;  the  seeds  are  placed  between 
rollers  and  crushed  ;  they  are  then  put  into  hemp  cloths,  and  pressed  in  the  hydraulic 
press.  The  oil  thus  procured  is  afterwards  heated  with  water  in  a  tin  boiler,  until  the 
water  boils,  by  which  the  mucilage  or  albumen  is  separated  as  a  scum.  The  East 
Indian  castor  oil  is  sold  in  England  as  cold  drawn.  The  Ibllowing  is  the  composition 
of  castor  oil:  — 

Uro.  Siiatsure. 
Carbon  -----  7400  74178 
Hydrogen-  -  -  .  .  io-29  10*034 
Oxygeu 15-71         14718 

100-00       100-000 

CATALYSIS. — A  term  introduced  to  denote  the  very  peculiar  phenomenon  of  one 
body  establishing,  by  its  mere  presence,  a  like  condition  in  another  body  to  that 
which  exists  in  itself.  Thus  a  piece  of  meat  undergoing  the  putrefactive  fermen- 
tation, almost  immediately  sets  up  a  similar  action  in  fresh  meat,  or  produces  in  a 
saccharine  fluid  that  motion  which  is  known  as  vinous  fermentation.  The  action  of 
the  yeast  plant, — a  living  organisation, — establishes  an  iiction  throughout  a  large  quan- 
tity of  an  infusion  of  malt, — fermentation,  or  that  disturbance  which  leads  to  the  coo- 
version  of  sugar  into  alcohol.  This  catalytic  power  is  ill  understood,  and  we  are 
content  to  hide  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  under  a  sounding  name. 

C  ATE  CHINE.  Catechuic  Acid,  When  Gambir  catechu  is  treated  with  water, 
an  insoluble  residue  is  left,  which  has  been  termed  by  Nees  resinous  tannin.  Its  com- 
position is  C»*H«0«. 

CATECHU,  sometimes  called  Terra  Japonica,  is  an  extract  made  from  the  wood  of 
the  tree  Mimosa  catechu,  which  grows  in  Bombay,  Bengal,  and  other  parts  of  India. 
It  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  chips  of  the  interior  of  the  trunk  in  water,  evaporating 
the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  syrup  over  the  fire,  and  then  exposing  it  in  the  sun 
to  harden.     It  occurs  in  flat  rough  cakes,  and  under  two  forms.     The  first,  or  the 
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Bombay,  is  of  aniform  textare,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  of  specific  gravity  1  *39.  The 
second  is  more  friable  and  less  solid.  It  has  a  chocolate  colour,  and  is  marked  inside 
with  red  streaks.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1*28. 

According  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  these  two  species  art;  composed  as  follows : — 


Tannin          -            -            -            - 
Extractive    -            -            -            - 
Mucilage       -            -            -            - 
Insoluble  matters,  sand,  and  lime 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

54-5 
34-0 

6-5 

5 

41-5 
36-5 

8 

7 

100-0               1              100-0               1 

Areka  nuts  are  also  found  to  yield  catechu  :  and  catechu  is  prepared  A-om  them  in 
Ceylon,  for  which  purpose  they  are  cut  into  pieces,  watered  in  an  earthen  pot  with 
solution  of  nitre,  and  have  a  little  of  the  bark  of  a  species  of  mimosa  added  to  them. 
The  liquor  is  then  boiled  with  the  nuts,  and  affords  an  inspissated  decoction. 

Good  catechu  is  a  brittle  compact  solid,  of  a  dull  fracture.  It  has  no  smell,  but  a 
TeiT  astringent  taste.  Water  dissolves  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  earthy  matter, 
which  is  probably  added  during  its  preparation.  Alcohol  dissolves  its  tannin  and 
extractive.  The  latter  may  be  oxidised,  and  thus  rendered  insoluble  in  alcohol,  by 
dissolving  the  catechu  in  water,  exposing  it  for  some  time  to  a  boiling  heat,  and 
evaporating  to  dr3mess. 

The  tannin  of  catechu  differs  from  that  of  galls,  in  being  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
more  soluble  in  water.  It  precipitates  iron  of  an  olive  colour,  and  gelatine  in  a  mass 
which  gradually  becomes  brown. 

It  h^  been  long  employed  in  India  for  tanning  skins,  where  it  is  said  to  effect  this 
object  in  five  days.  Sole  leather  has  been  completely  tanned  by  it  in  this  country  in 
ten  days,  the  ox-hide  having  been  made  into  a  bag,  with  the  hair  outside,  and  kept 
filled  with  the  solution  of  catechu.  In  India  it  has  also  been  used  to  give  a  brown 
dye  to  cotton  goods,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  extensively  introduced  into  the 
calico  print-works  of  Europe.  The  salts  of  copper  with  sal  ammoniac  cause  it  to  give 
a  bronze  colour  which  is  very  permanent ;  the  proto-muriate  of  tin,  a  brownish  yellow ; 
the  per-chloride  of  tin,  with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  copper,  a  deep  bronze  h^e ; 
acetate  of  alumina  alone,  a  reddish  brown,  and,  with  nitrate  of  copper,  a  reddish-olive 
grey ;  nitrate  of  iron,  a  dark-brown  grey.  For  dyeing  a  golden  coffee  brown,  catechu 
has  entirely  superseded  madder;  one  pound  of  it  being  equivalent  to  six  pounds  of 
this  root. 

CATGUT.  (Corde  a  boyau,  Fr.;  Darmsaite,  Germ.)  The  name  given  to  cords 
made  of  the  twisted  intestines  of  the  sheep.  The  guts,  being  taken  while  warm  out  of 
the  body  of  the  animal*  are  to  be  cleared  of  feculent  matter,  freed  fVom  any  adhering 
fat,  and  washed  in  a  tub  of  water.  The  small  ends  of  all  the  intestines  are  next  to  be 
tied  together,  and  laid  on  the  edge  of  the  tub,  while  the  body  of  them  is  left  to  steep 
in  some  water,  frequently  changed,  during  two  days,  in  order  to  loosen  the  peritoneal 
and  mucous  membranes.  The  bundle  of  intestines  is  then  laid  upon  a  sloping  table 
which  overhangs  the  tub,  and  their  surface  is  scraped  with  the  back  of  a  knife,  to  try 
if  the  external  membrane  will  como  away  freely  in  breadths  of  about  half  their  cir* 
Gumference.  This  substance  is  called  by  the  French  manufacturers  ^/ancfre,  and  the 
process  Jiler.  If  we  attempt  to  remove  it  by  beginning  at  the  large  end  of  the  in- 
testine, we  shall  not  succeed.  This  JUandre  is  employed  as  thread  to  sew  intestines, 
and  to  make  the  cords  of  rackets  and  battledores.  The  flayed  guts  are  put  again  into 
fresh  water,  and  after  steeping  a  night,  are  taken  ont  and  scraped  clean  next  day,  on 
the  w'ooden  bench  with  the  rounded  back  of  a  knife.  This  is  called  curing  the  gnt. 
The  large  ends  are  now  cut  off,  and  sold  to  the  pork-butchers.  The  intestines  are 
again  steeped  for  a  night  in  fresh  water,  and  the  following  day  in  an  alkaline  lixivium 
made  by  adding  4  ounces  of  potash,  and  as  much  pearlash,  to  a  pail  of  water  contain* 
ing  about  3  or  4  imperial  gallons.  This  ley  is  poured  in  successive  quantities  upon 
the  intestines,  and  poured  off  again,  after  2  or  3  hours,  till  they  are  purified.  They 
are  now  drawn  several  times  through  an  open  brass  thimble,  and  pressed  against  it 
with  the  nail,  in  order  to  smooth  and  equalise  their  surface.  They  are  lastly  sorted, 
according  to  their  sizes,  to  suit  different  purposes. 

Whipcord  is  made  from  the  above  intestines,  which  are  sewed  together  endwise  by 
the  filandre,  each  junction  being  cut  aslant,  so  as  to  make  it  strong  and  smooth.  The 
cord  is  put  into  the  frame,  and  each  end  is  twisted  separately ;  for  whip-cord  is  seldom 
made  out  of  two  guts  twisted  together.  When  twisted,  it  is  to  be  sulphured  once  or 
twice.  It  may  also  be  dyed  black  with  common  ink,  pink  with  red  ink,  which  sul- 
phurous acid  changes  to  pink«  and  green  with  a  green  dye  which  the  colour  dealers 
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sell  for  tbe  parpose.  The  gaU  take  the  dyes  readil  j.  After  being  wefl  iwwiM.  the 
cord  U  to  be  dried,  and  coiled  op  for  sale. 

Hatter^s  Cord  for  Bowstrings.  —  The  longest  and  largest  intestines  of  sheep,  after 
being  properly  treated  with  the  potash,  are  to  be  twisted  4,  6,  8,  10,  or  12  together, 
according  to  the  intended  size  of  the  cord,  which  is  usually  made  from  15  to  25  feet 
long.  This  cord  mast  be  f^  from  seams  and  knots.  When  half  dry,  it  most  be  ex- 
posed twice  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur;  and,  after  each  operation,  it  is  to  be 
well  stretched  and  smoothed  :  it  should  be  finally  dried  in  a  state  of  tendon. 

Clockmakers  Cord. —  This  cord  should  be  extremely  thin,  and  be  therefore  made 
f^om  yery  small  intestines,  or  from  intestines  slit  up  in  their  length  by  a  koife  fitted 
for  the  purpose,  being  a  kind  of  lancet  surmounted  with  a  ball  of  lead  or  wood.  The 
wet  gut  is  strained  over  the  ball  which  guides  the  knife,  and  the  twosectious  &U  dovn 
into  a  vessel  placed  beneath.  Each  hand  pulls  a  section.  Clockmakers  also  make  use 
pf  stronger  cords  made  of  2  or  more  guts  twisted  together. 

Fiddle  and  Harp  Strings.^TheBe  require  the  greatest  care  and  dexterity  on  the  put 
of  the  workmen.  The  treble  strings  are  peculiarly  difficult  to  make,  and  are  made  at 
Naples,  probably  because  the  Neapolitan  sheep,  from  their  small  size  and  leannett, 
afford  the  best  raw  material. 

The  first  scraping  of  the  guts  intended  for  fiddle-strings  must  be  very  csrefblly  per* 
formed  ;  and  the  alkaline  leys  being  clarified  with  a  litUe  alum,  are  added,  in  a  pro- 
gressively stronger  state  fh>m  day  to  day,  during  4  or  6  days,  till  the  guts  are  veil 
bleached  and  swollen.  They  must  then  be  paswd  through  the  thimble,  and  again 
cleansed  with  the  lixivium ;  after  which  they  are  washed,  spun,  or  twisted  and  sul- 
phured during  two  hours.  They  are  finally  polished  by  friction,  and  dried.  Soln^ 
times  they  are  sulphured  twice  or  thrice  before  being  dried,  and  are  polished  betvees 
horsehair  cords. 

It  has  been  long  a  subject  of  compliant,  as  well  as  a  serious  inconvenience  to  mu- 
sicians, that  catgut  strings  cannot  be  made  in  England  of  the  same  goodnesi  and 
strength  as  those  imported  from  Italy.  These  are  made  of  the  peritoneal  coTeringof 
the  intestines  of  the  sheep;  and,  in  this  country,  they  are  mana&ctnred — at  White- 
chapel,  and  probably  elsewhere, — in  considerable  quantity;  the  consumption  of  them 
for  harps,  as  well  as  for  the  instruments  of  the  violin  family,  being  very  great  Their 
chief  fault  is  weakness ;  whence  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  smaller  ones,  reqnired  for 
the  higher  notes,  to  concert  pitch ;  maintaining  at  the  same  time,  in  their  form  and 
construction,  that  tenuity  or  smallness  of  diameter  which  is  required  to  produce  a 
brilliant  and  clear  tone. 

The  inconvenience  arising  from  their  breaking  when  in  use,  and  the  ezpeose  in  the 
case  of  harps,  where  so  many  are  required,  are  such  as  to  render  it  highly  desirable 
to  improve  a  manufacture  which,  to  many  individuals  may,  however,  appear  sof' 
ficiently  contemptible. 

It  is  well  known  to  physiologists,  that  the  membranes  of  lean  animals  are  fkr  more 
tough  than  of  those  animals  which  are  fat  or  in  high  condition;  and  there  is  no  nasoa 
to  doubt  that  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  strings  arises  from  the  state  of  the  sheep  la 
that  country.  In  London,  where  no  lean  animals  are  slaughtered,  and  where,  indeed, 
an  extravagant  and  useless  degree  of  fattening,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  food,  i> 
given  to  sheep  in  particular,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  why  their  membranes  can  never 
afford  a  material  of  the  requisite  tenacity.  It  is  less  easy  to  suggest  an  adequate 
remedy ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principle,  should  this  notice  meet  the  ejrt 
of  those  interested  in  the  subject,  may  at  least  serve  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
evil  and  improving  the  manufacture,  by  inducing  them  to  choose  in  the  market  the 
offal  of  such  carcases  as  appear  least  overburthened  with  fiit.  It  is  probable  that 
such  a  manufacture  might  be  advantageously  established  in  those  parts  0[  the  ooontry 
where  the  fashion  has  not,  as  in  London,  led  to  the  use  of  meat  so  much  overfed ;  and 
it  is  equally  likely,  that  in  the  choice  of  sheep  for  this  purpose,  advantage  wooW  arise 
from  using  the  Welsh,  the  Highland,  or  the  Southdown  breeds,  in  preference  to  those 
which,  like  the  Lincoln,  are  prone  to  excessive  accumulations  of  fat.  It  is  eqaally  pro- 
bable that  sheep  dying  of  some  of  the  diseases  accompanied  by  emaciation,  woold  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

That  these  suggestions  are  not  merely  speculative  is  proved  by  comparing  the 
strength  of  the  membranes  in  question,  or  that  of  the  other  membranous  partSi  m 
the  unfattened  Highland  sheep,  with  that  of  those  found  in  the  London  markela 

CATHARTINE.  A  bitter,  non-azotised,  purgative  substance  found  in.»^^ 
Its  formula  is  not  known.  To  prepare  it,  an  alcoholic  extract  of  senna  lea^^,  ^  ^^^ 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  treated  with  water  as  long  as  anything  is  diaolred. 
The  aqueous  solution  contains  the  cathartine  mixed  with  several  impurities.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  latter  may  be  got  rid  of  by  adding  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  fonned,  and  then  filtering  through  a  calico  bag- 
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The  solution  flowing  throagb  contains  excess  of  lead,  which  most  be  remoyed  by 
passing  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  through  it  and  again  filtering.  The 
solution  now  contains  (according  to  MM.  Lassaigne  aod  Feneulle)  the  cathartine, 
and  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  to  remove  the  water  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  plain 
that  such  a  mode  of  preparation  offers  no  g^uarantee  for  the  purity  of  the  resulting 
substance.  —  C.  G-W. 

CAT'S  EYE.  A  translucent  quarts,  presenting  peculiar  internal  reflection*. 
This  effect  is  said  to  be  owing  to  filaments  of  asbestos.  When  cut  e*  eabochun,  it  is 
esteemed  as  an  ornamental  stone. 

CAUSTIC.  Aoy  chemical  substance  corrosive  of  the  skm  and  flesh ;  as  potash, 
called  common  caustic, — and  nitrate  of  silver,  called  lunar  caustic,  by  surgeons. 

C  AY  I AR.  The  salted  roe  of  certain  species  of  flsh,  especially  the  sturgeon.  This 
product  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade,  being  exported  annually  f^om  the  town 
of  Astrakhan  alone,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundred  tons.  The  Italians  first  introduced  it  into  Eastern  Europe  from  Constan- 
tinople, under  the  name  of  caviale.  Russia  has  now  monopolised  this  branch  of  com- 
merce.   It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  — 

The  female  sturgeon  is  gutted;  the  roe  is  separated  from  the  other  parts,  and  cleaned 
by  passing  it  through  a  ver^  fine  scarce,  by  rubbing  it  into  a  pulp  between  the  hands : 
this  is  afterwards  thrown  mto  tubs,  with  the  addition  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
salt ;  the  whole  is  then  well  stirred,  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  apartment.  There  is 
another  sort  of  caviar, — ^the  compressed, — in  which  the  roe,  after  having  been  cured 
in  strong  brine,  is  dried  in  the  sun,  then  put  into  a  cask,  and  subjected  to  strong 
pressure. 

C  AWK.    The  English  miner*s  name  for  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  heavy  spar. 

CEDAR,  (ddrtf  Fr.;  Ceder,  Germ.)  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  or  great  cedar  (Pinut 
eednu}  is  a  cone-bearing  tree.  This  tree  has  been  famous  since  the  days  of  Solomon, 
irho  used  it  in  the  construction  of  the  temple.  The  wood  has  been  obtained  from 
Crete  and  Africa. 

Specimens  have  also  been  procured  from  Morocco,  showing  the  probability  that  the 
range  of  the  tree  not  only  extends  over  the  whole  group  of  mountains  which  is  situate 
between  Damascus  and  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  which  includes  the  Libanus  and  Mounts 
Amanns  and  Taurus  of  antiquity,  and  various  others, — but  that  its  distribution  on  the 
mountainous  regions  of  North  Africa  is  extensive. 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  cedar  and  the  cedar  wood  mentioned  by 
many  of  the  ancient  writers  referred  exclusively  to  the  Lebanon  species,  we  must 
believe  that  its  distribution  at  one  period  extended  oyer  countries  where  no  trace  of 
its  having  existed  now  remains.  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Cyprus  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Tbeophrastus  as  native  habitats  of  the  cedrus ;  we  may  thus  fairly  infer  that  the 
cednis  of  the  ancients  as  frequently  had  reference  to  the  other  conifers  as  to  the  Leba- 
non species. 

The  pencil  cedar  is  the  Juniperu3  Virginiana,  It  is  imported  fh)m  America  in 
pieces  from  6  to  10  inches  square.  The  grain  of  the  wood  is  remarkably  regular 
and  soft,  on  which  account  principally  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  and 
from  its  agreeable  scent  for  the  inside  of  small  cabinets ;  it  is  also  made  into  matches 
for  the  drawing-room. 

The  general  use  of  the  cedar  wood  dates  from  the  highest  antiquity.  Pliny  makes 
mention  of  cedar  wood  and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  and  cites,  as  examples  of 
its  durability  and  imperishable  nature,  the  timber  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica, 
in  Africa,  which,  when  nearly  2000  years  old,  was  found  to  be  perfectly  sound,  —  and 
the  &mous  statue  of  Diana  in  the  temple  of  Saguntum  in  Spain.  Cedria,  an  oil  or 
resin  extracted  from  a  cedar,  was  also,  according  to  Vitruvius,  used  to  smear  over 
the  leaves  of  the  papyrus  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  worms ;  and  Pliny  states  that  the 
Egyptians  applied  it  with  other  drugs  in  the  preparation  of  their  mummies ;  but 
whether  this  extract  was  obtained  from  the  Lebanon  cedar  or  from  trees  belonging  to 
the  genus  Cupreasus  or  Juniperus,  which  also  afford  odoriferous  resins,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  ascertain. 

In  regard  to  the  cedar  and  cedar  wood  mentioned  in  profane  history,  it  is  difficult, 
from  what  we  have  already  stated,  to  determine  what  has  reference  to  the  true  cedar, 
and  what  belongs  to  other  coniferous  species ;  all  that  we  can  know  for  certainty  is 
that  a  wood  called  cedar,  distinguished  for  its  incorruptible  nature,  was  frequently 
used  for  purposes  most  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  pagan,  vi2.,  in  the  building  and 
decoration  of  their  temples,  and  for  the  statues  or  images  of  their  heroes  and  gods. 

The  peculiar  balsamic  odour  of  cedar  has  long  been  held  as  a  means  to  preserve 
articles  from  the  attacks  of  insects ;  chips  and  shavings  of  the  wood  have  been  in  this 
way  kept  in  collections  of  linen,  papers,  and  objects  of  preservation.  Cabinets  have 
been  recommended,  or  at  least  the  drawers  and  fittings,  to  be  made  of  cedar.    That 
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the  popular  character  may  receive  its  dae  limitation,  it  may  he  useful  to  call  attentioii 
to  some  facts  when  cedar  is  employed  as  a  means  of  preservation. 

That  the  odoriferous  substance  when  diffused  may  affect  some  forms  of  organic 
life,  is  not  disputed,  but  it  is  as  probable  some  of  the  effect  may  be  due  to  coTering 
the  insect  with  a  coating  of  varnish,  aliice  irritating  and  interfering  with  the 
texture  of  the  surfaces  of  the  body ;  but  the  rule  cannot  be  general ;  if  tlie 
creatures  have  a  sufficient  hardihood  they  may,  and  indeed  do,  attack  the  vood 
itself. 

The  following  cases  will  show  that  the  substances  emanating  from  cedar  may  pro- 
duce unexpected  interference.  Mr.  Yulliamy  states  that  George  IIL  had  a  cabins 
in  the  observatory  at  Kew  with  drawers  of  cedar  wood  in  them ;  watches  were 
placed  with  the  intention  of  keeping  them  going.  In  a  short  time  they  all  came  to 
rest ;  the  experiment,  however,  repeated  had  the  same  result :  on  examinatioo,  tbe 
oil  used  in  different  parts  of  the  watches  was  found  to  be  completely  changed  into  a 
substance  like  gum.  Mr.  Farej's  observations,  also  communicated  to  the  Institotioa 
of  Civil  Engineers,  still  more  show  the  extraordinary  atmosphere  produced  in  close 
cabinets  of  cedar  wood,  and  of  the  effects  upon  delicate  objects.  The  late  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Derby  having  shown  him  a  small  collection  of  mioeraU  which  had  been  locked  up  in 
closely  fitted  drawers  of  cedar  wood ;  on  opening  the  drawers  for  the  first  thne  tha 
some  months,  the  minerals  were  found  to  be  covered  with  a  gummy  matter  having  tbe 
strong  odour  of  cedar,  and  troublesome  to  remove  ;  the  bright  surface  of  tbe  crjitais 
appeared  as  if  varnished  in  an  unskilful  manner.  The  cedar  had  given  off  a  vapoor 
that  had  condensed  on  all  the  minerals,  and  the  same  effect  might  be  expected  to  be 
produced  upon  watches,  metals,  and  other  substances. 

Indeed,  cases  are  known  where  the  action  of  cedar  has  produced  impleasant  effects, 
and  not  without  exciting  the  idea  of  remote  danger.  A  bundle  or  package  of  black 
lead  pencils,  the  wood  as  usual  of  cedar,  had  been  kept  in  stock  upon  a  shelf  wrapped 
in  paper :  by  the  heat  of  the  gas,  &c.,  the  cedar  vapour  had  attacked  the  paper  aod 
its  materials ;  the  paper  seemed  thick  and  stiffened  as  with  varnish  forming  one  mass 
with  the  pencils,  and  damaging  other  paper  and  articles  of  stock  near,  while  the 
paper  was  rendered  highly  inflammable,  burning  with  a  great  flame.  This  case  vas 
laid  before  the  officers  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  are  desirous  of  extending  the 
proper  uses  of  cedar  wood,  and  of  avoiding  the  evils  arising  from  unsuspected  chemi- 
cal action. 

White  cedar  is  a  native  of  North  America,  China,  and  Cochin  China;  in  the  United 
States  it  occupies  large  tracts,  denominated  cedar  swamps.  The  wood  is  soft,  smooth, 
and  of  an  aromatic  smell,  and  internally  of  a  red  colour,  permanent  in  shape,  veiy 
durable,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  material  for  fences.  Large  quantities  of  sbmgles  are 
made  of  it  j  it  is  a  favourite  material  for  wooden  wares  or  the  nicer  kinds  of  coopers' 
work. 

Colonel  Lloyd,  speaking  of  another  specic-s  of  cedar,  the  Juniperus  Bermndiana, 
says,  "  Up  to  this  time  there  are  great  quantities  of  the  finest  cedar  growiujg  in  the 
liritish  island  of  Bermuda,  and  the  best  ships  and  schooners  are  always  bnUtof  i(; 
it  is  imperishable.** 

The  cedar  known  to  cabinet  makers  as  the  Havannah  cedar  is  the  wood  of  the 
Cedrela  odorata  of  Linnasus,  and  belongs  to  the  same  natural  order  as  mahogany.  AU 
the  cigar  boxes  from  Havannah  are  made  of  this  kind  of  cedar ;  it  is  imported  from 
the  island  of  Cuba,  and  is  used  for  the  insides  of  drawers  and  wardrobes. 

New  South  Wales  produces  a  cedar,  Cedrela  irona^  somewhat  similar  to  the  Havan- 
nah, but  more  red  in  colour. 

A  similar  kind  is  found  in  the  East  Indies ;  the  Himalayan  cedar,  Juniperus  wrete, 
is  harder  and  less  odoriferous  than  the  pencil  cedar. 

In  the  sketch  of  the  route  and  progi*ess  of  Lieutenant  A.  Bumes  and  Dr.  Gerard  (by 
a  recent  traveller,  vol.  i.  **  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,"  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1832),  m 
their  adventurous  journey  to  explore  the  Oxus,  it  is  stated : —  , 

"  While  on  the  banks  of  the  Jelum  they  were  much  struck  by  the  immense  s»»  » 
the  firs  floated  down  the  river.  The  houses  in  all  the  towns  along  its  banks  are 
roofed  therewith. 

"  Immense  cedar  trees  were  seen  rolled  down  firom  the  hills ;  it  was  these  whicji 
supplied  materials  for  Alexander's  fleet.  One  tree  measured  13  feet  in  girth,  whicn 
may  afford  some  idea  of  their  applicability.** 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  application  of  the  term  cedar,  several  trees  whicn 
are  not  cedars  being  so  called. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  usually  called  Pintts  cedrus,  but  sometimes  Cedrus  '^*"** 
The  lofty  deodara,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  with  fragrant  and  almost  imperishable 
wood,  and  often  called  the  Indian  cedar,  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  genus  pi**^ 
and  sometimes  to  that  of  cedrus  or  larix,  with  the  specific  name  of  deodara* 
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The  wood  of  seyeral  conifene  is,  however,  called  cedar.  The  wood  of  Junipenu 
Virginiana  is  called  the  red  or  pencil  cedar,  and  that  of  J.  Bermudiana  is  called  fier- 
mnda  cedar ;  that  of  J.  Barbadetuis  is  called  Barbadoes  cedar,  while  the  juniper  of 
the  north  of  Spain  and  south  of  France  and  of  the  Levant  is  called  J.  axycednu.  The 
white  cedar  of  North  America,  a  less  Taloable  wood  than  the  red  cedar,  is  yielded 
by  Cupressus  thyoides,  and  the  cedar  wood  of  Japan,  according  to  Thunberg,  is  a 
species  of  cypress. 

The  name  cedar  is,  howeyer,  applied  to  a  number  of  woods  in  our  different  colo- 
nies, which  are  in  no  way  related  to  the  conifera;  thus  the  cedar  of  Guiana  is  the 
wood  of  Idea  altisainui;  Uie  white  wood  or  white  cedar  of  Jamaica  is  Bignonia  leuco- 
xyUm;  and  bastard  cedar  is  Guazuma  erlimfolia.  In  New  South  Wales  again  the  term 
white  cedar  is  applied  to  Melia  arzedarach^  and  red  cedar  to  that  of  Funderna  aus» 
trahs,  as  well  as  to  the  wood  toon  tree,  or  Cedrela  toona,  —  T.  J.  P. 

CEDRA  {eedraty  Fr.)  is  the  fhiit  of  a  species  of  orange,  citron,  or  lemon,  a  tree 
which  bears  the  same  name.  Its  peel  is  very  thick,  and  covered  with  an  epidermis 
which  encloses  a  very  fVagrant  and  highly  prized  essential  oil.  The  preserves  flsYoured 
with  it  are  very  agreeable.  The  citrons  are  cut  into  quarters  for  the  dry  comfits, 
but  are  put  whole  into  the  liquid  ones.  The  liqnorist-perfumer  makes  with  the  peel 
of  the  etdra  an  excellent  liquor;  for  which  pnrpose,  he  plucks  them  before  they  are 
quite  ripe ;  grates  down  the  peel  into  a  little  brandy,  or  cuts  them  into  slices,  and 
infuses  these  in  the  spirits.  This  infusion  is  distilled  for  making  perfume;  but  the 
flavour  is  better  when  the  infusion  itself  is  used.     See  Pbrtumeby. 

CEDRIRET.  A  singular  compound  of  unknown  composition  existing  in  wood 
tar.  When  crude  creosote  is  dissolved  in  potash  and  acetic  acid  is  added,  creosote 
separates.  If  the  creosote  be  decanted  and  the  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  be  dutilled, 
a  fluid  is  obtained  at  a  certain  epoch  of  the  distillation,  which,  when  dropped  into 
persulphate  of  iron,  forms  a  net  work  of  crystals.  This  is  cedriret.  It  has  not  yet 
been  observed  in  coal  naphtha. 

CELESTINE.    iSironUane  9ulfat4e,  Fr. ;  CoUstris,  Germ.)     Native  sulphate  of 
strontia.    Celestine  is  usually  associated  with  secondary  or  Silurian  limestone  or  sand- 
stone, also  with  trap-rocks;  and  it  is  found  in  the  red  marl  formations  associated  with 
gypsum.     In  Sicily  it  is  commonly  associated  with  sulphur.     The  celestine  of 
Girgenti  was  found  by  Stromeyer  to  be  composed  as  follows :  — 

Sulphuric  acid        ........     43-08 

Strontian       -.----.--      56-85 

Red  oxide  of  iron  .-..--..       0*03 

Carbonate  of  lime  - 0-09 

Water 018 

This  mineral  in  found  in  Sicily,  at  Bey  in  Switzerland  and  Corril  in  Spain.  It 
exists  at  Aust  Ferry  near  Bristol,  in  trap-rocks  near  Tantellan  in  the  East  Lothians, 
and  at  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh.  Dana  gives  several  localities  for  celestine  in  America. 
It  is  decomposed  by  ignition  with  charcoal  into  sulphide  of  strontia,  which  is  con- 
verted into  Uie  nitrate  by  Uie  action  of  nitric  acid.  The  nitrate  of  strontian  is  em- 
ployed for  the  production  of  the  red  light  in  theatricfd  fire- works. 

CEMENTATION.  A  chemical  process,  which  consists  in  imbedding  a  solid  body 
in  a  pulverulent  matter,  and  exposing  both  to  ignition  in  an  earthen  or  metallic 
case.  In  this  way,  iron  is  cemented  with  charcoal  to  form  steel,  and  bottle  glass  with 
gypsum  powder,  or  sand,  to  form  Reaumur's  porcelain. 

CEMENTS.  (CtsMfite,  Fr.;  CdmenU,  KiiU,  Germ,)  Substances  which  are  capable 
of  assuming  the  liquid  form  and  of  being  applied  between  the  surfaces  of  bodies  so  as 
to  unite  them  firmly  when  solidifying.    They  are  of  very  varied  character. 

Gum,  glue,  and  paste  are  cements,  the  uses  of  which  are  well  known. 

Diamond  cement  is  a  preparation  of  isinglass  and  gum  ammoniacum  dissolved  in 
alcohol  (see  Axmoniacux  Gum)  ;  it  is  employed  to  mend  glass  and  china. 

Sir  John  Robinson's  cement  he  thus  describes : — 

"  If  it  be  wished  to  dissolve  good  isinglass  in  spirits  of  wine,  it  should  first  be 
allowed  to  soak  for  some  time  in  cold  water,  when  swelled  it  is  to  be  put  into  the 
spirit,  and  the  bottle  containing  it  being  set  in  a  pan  of  cold  water  may  be  brought 
to  the  boiling  point,  when  the  isinglass  will  melt  into  a  uniform  Jelly,  without  lumps 
or  strings,  which  it  is  apt  to  have  if  not  swelled  in  cold  water  previously  to  being  put 
into  spirits.  A  small  addition  of  any  essential  oil  diminishes  its  tendency  to  become 
mouldy. 

"  If  gelatine,  which  has  been  swelled  in  cold  water,  be  immersed  in  linseed  oil  and 
heated  it  dissolves,  and  forms  a  glue  of  remarkable  tenacity,  which,  when  once  dry, 
perfectly  resists  damp,  and  two  pieces  of  wood  joined  by  it  will  separate  anywhere 
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else  rather  than  at  the  joint  Ordinary  glae  may  be  thos  diflsolyecU  and  somettmes  a 
small  quantity  of  red  lead  in  powder  is  added." 

Shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  in  a  solution  of  borax,  or  still  better  in  naphtha, 
forms  a  good  cement  White  of  egg  alone,  or  mixed  with  finely  sifted  quick- 
lime, will  answer  for  unitlog  objects  which  are  not  exposed  to  moisture.  The  latter 
combination  is  very  strong,  and  is  much  employed  for  joining  pieces  of  spar  and 
marble  ornaments.  A  similar  composition  is  used  by  copper-smiths  to  secure  the 
edges  and  rivets  of  boilers ;  only  bullock's  blood  is  the  albuminous  matter  nsed  in- 
stead  of  white  of  egg.  Another  cement  in  which  an  analogous  substance,  the  coid 
or  caseum  of  milk  is  employed,  is  made  by  boiling  slices  of  skim-milk  cheeses  into 
a  gluey  consistence  in  a  great  quantity  of  water,  and  then  incorporating  the  mixtore 
with  quicklime  on  a  slab  with  a  mulier,  or  in  a  marble  mortar.  When  this  com- 
pound is  applied  warm  to  broken  edges  of  stoneware,  it  unites  them  rery  firmly  after 
it  is  cold. 

A  cement  which  gradually  indurates  to  a  stony  consistence  may  be  made  by  mixing 
20  parts  of  clean  riyer  sand,  2  of  litharge,  and  1  of  quicklime,  into  a  thin  potty  with 
linseed  oil.  When  this  cement  is  applied  to  mend  broken  pieces  of  stone,  as  steps  of 
stairs,  it  acquires  after  some  time  a  stony  hardness.  A  simihir  composition  has  been 
applied  to  coat  over  brick  walls,  under  the  name  of  "  Mastic."  Portland  oolite  powder 
with  a  little  litharge  and  oil  n^es  good  mastic 

The  iron-rust  cement  is  made  of  from  50  to  100  parts  of  iron  borings,  pounded 
and  sifted,  mixed  with  one  part  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  when  it  is  to  be  ^plied 
moistened  with  as  much  water  as  will  give  it  a  pasty  consistency.  Formerly  flowers 
of  sulphur  were  used,  and  much  more  sal  ammoniac,  in  making  this  cement,  bat  with 
decided  disadvantage,  as  the  union  is  effected  by  the  oxidisement,  consequent  expan- 
sion and  solidification  of  the  iron  powder,  and  any  heterogenous  matter  ofastmcts  the 
effect.  The  best  proportion  of  sal  ammoniac  is,  one  per  cent  of  the  iron  borings. 
Another  composition  of  the  same  kind  is  made  by  mixing  4  parts  of  fine  borings  or 
filings  of  iron,  2  parts  of  potter's  clay,  and  1  part  of  pounded  potsherds,  and  making 
them  intA  a  paste  with  salt  and  water.  When  this  cement  is  allowed  to  concrete 
slowly  on  iron  joints  it  becomes  very  hard. 

For  making  architectural  ornaments  in  relief,  a  moulding  composition  is  formed  of 
chalk,  glue,  and  paper  paste.  Even  statues  have  been  made  with  it,  the  paper  aiding 
the  cohesion  of  the  mass.    Some  French  statuettes  are  so  made. 

Mastics  of  a  resinous  or  bituminous  nature  which  must  be  softened  or  fused  by  heat 
are  the  following : — 

Mr.  S.  Varley's  consists  of  16  parts  of  whiting  sifted  and  thoroughly  dried  by  a  red 
heat,  adding  when  cold  a  melted  mixture  of  16  parts  of  black  resin  and  1  of  bees*- 
waz,  and  stirring  well  during  the  cooling. 

Mr.  Singer's  electrical  and  chemical  apparatus  cement  consists  of  5  lbs.  of  resin,  1 
of  bees*-wax,  1  of  red  ochre,  and  2  tablespoonfuls  of  Paris-plaster,  all  melted  to- 
gether. The  ochre  and  the  plaster  of  Paris  should  be  calcined  beforehand,  and  added 
to  the  other  ingredients  in  their  melted  state.  The  thinner  the  stratum  of  cement  that 
is  interposed,  the  stronger,  generally  speaking,  is  the  junction. 

Boiled  linseed  oil  and  red  lead  mixed  together  into  a  putty  are  often  nsed  by  copper- 
smiths and  engineers  to  secure  joints.  The  washers  of  leather  or  cloth  are  smeared 
with  this  mixture  in  a  pasty  state. 

The  resin  mastic  alone  is  sometimes  used  by  jewellers  to  cement  by  heat  cameos  of 
white  enamel  or  coloured  glass  to  a  real  stone,  as  a  ground  to  produce  the  appearance 
of  an  onyx.  Mastic  is  lO&ewise  used  to  cement  fiUse  backs  or  doublets  to  stones  to 
alter  their  hue. 

Melted  brimstone,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  resin  and  brick  dost,  forms  a  tolerably 
good  and  very  cheap  cement 

Plumber's  cement  consists  of  black  resin  1  part,  brick  dust  2  parts,  well  incorpo- 
rated by  a  melting  heat 

The  cement  for  coating  the  fronts  of  buildings  consists  of  linseed  oil,  rendered  dry 
by  boiling  with  litharge,  and  mixed  with  porcelain  clay  in  fine  powder,  to  give  it  the 
consistence  of  stiff  mortar.  Pipe-clay  would  answer  equally  well  if  well  dried,  and 
any  colour  might  be  given  with  ground  bricks  or  pottery.  A  little  oil  of  terpentine 
to  thin  this  cement  aids  its  cohesion  upon  stone,  brick,  or  wood.  It  has  been  applied 
to  sheets  of  wire  cloth,  and  in  this  state  laid  upon  terraces,  in  order  to  make  them 
water-tight ;  but  it  is  little  less  expensive  than  lead. 

The  bituminous  or  black  cement  for  bottle  corks  consists  of  pitch  hardened  by  the 
addition  of  resin  and  brick  dust 

In  certain  localities  where  a  limestone  impregnated  with  bitumen  occurs,  it  is  dried, 
ground,  sifted,  and  then  mixed  with  about  its  own  weight  of  melted  pitch,  either 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  that  of  coal  tar.   When  this  mixture  is  getting  semifluid,  it  may 
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be  moulded  into  large  slabs  or  tiles  in  wooden  frames  lined  with  sheet  iron,  previously- 
smeared  oyer  with  common  lime  mortar,  in  order  to  prevent  adhesion  to  the  moulds, 
which,  being  in  movable  pieces,  are  easily  dismounted  so  as  to  turn  out  the  cake  of 
artificial  bituminous  stone.  This  cement  is  manufactured  upon  a  great  scide  in  many' 
places,  and  used  for  making  Italian  terraces,  covering  the  floors  of  balconies,  flat 
roofs,  water  reservoirs,  water  conduits,  &c  When  laid  down,  the  joints  must  be  well 
run  together  with  hot  irons.  The  floor  of  the  terrace  should  be  previously  covered 
with  a  layer  of  Paris  plaster,  or  common  mortar,  nearly  an  inch  thick,  with  a  regular 
slope  of  one  inch  to  the  yard.  Such  bituminous  cement  weighs  144  pounds  the  cubic 
foot;  or  a  foot  of  square  surftce,  one  inch  thick,  weighs  12  pounds.  Sometimes  a 
second  layer  of  these  slabs  or  tiles  is  applied  over  tiie  first,  with  the  precaution  of 
making  the  seams  or  joints  of  the  upper  correspond  with  the  middle  of  the  under 
ones.  Occasionally  a  bottom  bed,  of  coarse  cloth  or  grey  paper,  is  applied.  The 
larger  the  slabs  are  made,  as  far  as  they  can  be  conveniently  transported  and  laid 
down,  so  much  the  better.    For  hydrau&c  cements,  see  Mobtab. 

An  excellent  cement  for  resisting  moisture  is  made  by  incorporating  thoroughly 
eight  parts  of  melted  glue,  of  the  consistence  used  by  carpenters,  with  four  parts  of 
linseed  oil,  boiled  into  varnish  with  litharge.  This  cement  hardens  in  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  renders  the  joints  of  wooden  cisterns  and  casks  air  and  water  tight 
A  compound  of  glue  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  Venice  turpentine,  made  as  above, 
serves  to  cement  glass,  metal,  and  wood  to  one  another.  The  gluten  of  wheat,  well 
prepared,  is  also  a  good  cement  White  of  eggs  with  flour  and  water  well  mixed, 
and  smeared  over  linen  doth,  forms  a  ready  lute  for  steam  joints  in  small  apparatus. 

White  lead  ground  upon  a  slab  with  linseed  oil  varnish,  and  kept  out  of  contact  of 
air,  affords  a  cement  capable  of  repairing  fractured  bodies  of  all  kinds.  It  requires  a 
few  weeks  to  harden.  When  stone  and  iron  are  to  be  cemented  together,  a  compound 
of  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  pitch  answers  very  well. 

Lapidaries'  cement  is  made  of  resin,  tempered  with  bees*-waxand  a  little  tallow,  and 
hardened  with  red  ochre  or  Spanish  brown  and  whiting. 

Opticians*  cement,  for  fixing  glasses  for  grinding,  is  made  by  sifted  wood  ashes  with 
melted  pitch,  the  essential  oil  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  wood  ashes,  and  the  adhesive- 
ness of  the  pitch  is  therefore  reduced.  The  proportions  are  somewhat  dependent  on 
the  temperature  of  the  weather  and  the  qualities  of  the  pitch;  but  generally  about 
4  lbs.  of  wood  ashes  to  14  lbs.  of  pitch  are  employed,  and  the  cement,  if  too  hard  and 
brittle,  is  softened  with  hog's  lard  and  tallow. 

Japanese  cement  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  rice  flour  intimately  with  cold 
water,  and  then  boiling  the  mixture :  it  is  white,  and  dries  nearly  transparent  See 
Mobtab. 

CER  ASINE.  The  name  biven  by  Dr.  John  to  those  gums  which  swell,  but  do  not 
dissolve  in  water ;  such  as  gum  tragacanth.  It  is  synonymous  with  Bassobinb, 
which  see. 

CERATE,  from  eera,  wax.  An  unguent,  of  rather  a  stiff  consistence,  made  of 
oil,  or  lard  and  wax,  thickened  occasionally  with  pulverulent  matters. 

CEREALIN.  (C^Adine,  Fr.)  A  nitrogenous  substance  found  by  11  M^ge 
Mouries  in  bran.    See  Bbbad. 

CERINB.  A  substance  which  forms  fh>m  70  to  80  per  cent  of  bees'-wax.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  digesting  wax  for  some  time  in  spirit  of  wine  at  a  boiling  temperature. 
The  mffricine  separates,  while  the  cerine  remains  dissolved,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
the  decanted  liquor  by  evaporation.  Cerine  is  white,  analogous  to  wax,  fusible  at 
IM^  F.,  hardly  acted  upon  by  hot  nitric  acid,  but  is  readily  carbonised  by  hot  sul- 
phuric acid.  When  treated  with  caustic  alkaline  ley,  it  b  converted  into  margario 
acid  and  ceraXne. 

CERIUM.  A  peculiar  metal  discorered  in  connection  with  lanthanum  and  didy- 
minm,  cerite,  aZiantte,  orthite,  and  a  few  other  minerals  of  rare  occurrence,  found  in 
Sweden.  Cerium,  extracted  fVom  its  chloride  by  potassium,  appears  as  a  dark  red 
or  chocolate  powder,  which  assumes  a  metallic  lustre  by  friction.  It  does  not  conduct 
electricity  well,  like  other  metals ;  it  is  infusible ;  its  specific  gravity  is  unknown. 
It  has  been  applied  to  no  use  in  the  arts.    See  Ure's  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry." 

CERUSE.    A  name  of  white  lead.    See  White  Lead. 

CETINE.    The  name  was  given  by  Chevreul  to  spermaceti. 

CEYLON  MOSS.    iPloearia  candidcu)    See  ALGiB. 

CHAIN  WORK  is  a  peculiar  style  of  textile  fabric,  to  which  hosiery  and  tambour- 
ing belong.    See  HosiebV. 

CIIALK.  (Crai€y  Fr.;  Kreide,  Germ.)  An  earthy  carbonate  of  Ume,  white, 
opaque,  soft,  dull,  or  without  any  appearance  of  polish  in  its  fracture.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  2*4  to  2*6.  Composition :  carbonic  acid  44*0,  lime  56*0 ;  but  it 
usually  contains  a  little  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.     It  may  be  purified  by  tri« 
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taratioD  and  elutriation.  The  silicions  and  ferrngmons  matters  subside  first,  and  the 
finer  chalky  particles  floating  in  the  supernatant  liquid  may  be  decanted  wiih  it,  and 
obtained  by  subsidence.  When  thus  purified  it  is  called  whiting  and  Spanish  vhite, 
in  England  i  Schlemmkreide,  in  Germany ;  blanc  de  Troyea,  and  bitmc  de  Meudom,  in 
France.  Pure  chalk  should  dissolye  readily  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solntioa 
should  afford  no  precipitate  with  water  of  ammonia.  Chalk  is  burnt  into  lime  in  great 
quantities,  in  which  state  it  is  used  as  a  manure,  also  for  making  mortar  and  whitewash. 
Some  of  the  lower  beds,  which  are  argillaceous,  afford  a  good  hydraulic  cement,  equal 
in  every  respect  to  Roman  cement 

Of  late  years,  it  has  become  the  custom  to  manore  land  with  nnbumt  chalk  spread 
on  the  surface  in  the  proportion  of  about  40  loads  (tons)  to  an  acre.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  chalk  applied  in  its  crude  state  is  similar  to  that  resulting  fh>m  the  applica- 
tion of  quicklime,  but  more  lasting,  on  some  lands  not  requiring  to  be  renewed  for 
several  years  :  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  rendering  the  soil  mechaniealfy  lighter, 
from  the  larger  quantity  in  which  it  is  used.  , 

In  chalk  districts,  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  building  materiaL 

CHALK,  BLACK.     A  mineral,  called  also  drawing-date, 

CHALK,  FRENCH.    Steatite,  or  soap  stone  ;  a  soft  magnesian  mineraL 

CHALK,  RED.  A  clay  coloured  with  the  peroxide  of  iron,  of  which  it  contains 
about  1 7  per  cent 

CH  ALLIS.  About  the  year  1832  this  article  was  introduced,  certainly  the  neatest, 
best,  and  most  elegant  silk  and  worsted  article  ever  manufactured.  It  was  made  on  a 
similar  principle  to  the  Norwich  crape,  only  thinner  and  softer,  composed  of  much 
finer  materials ;  and  instead  of  a  glossy  surface,  as  in  Norwich  crapes,  the  object  was 
to  produce  it  without  gloss,  and  very  pliable  and  clothy.  The  best  quality  of  chalfis, 
when  finished  with  designs  and  figures  ^either  produced  in  the  loom  or  printed),  was 
truly  a  splendid  fabric,  which  commanded  the  attention  of  the  higher  circles,  and 
became  a  favourite  article  of  apparel  at  their  fashionable  resorts  and  parties.  'Die 
worsted  yam  for  the  weft  of  this  article  was  spun  at  Bradford,  from  numbers  52's  to 
64's.  The  making  of  the  challis  fabric  soon  afterwards  commenced  in  the  north. — 
Jamea*g  Hietory  of  Woollen  Manufacture, 

CHALYBEATE  is  a  name  given  in  medicine  to  preparations  of  iron. 

CHALCEDONY.  A  hard  mineral  of  the  quartz  f^ily,  often  cut  into  aeals. 
Under  it  may  be  grouped  common  chalcedony,  heliotrope,  chrysoprase,  plasma,  agate, 
belonging  to  the  rhombohedral  system,  onyx,  cat's  eye,  sardonyx,  camelian,  and  sard. 

CHAMOMILE  FLOWERS.  The  Anthemia  KoiOis  of  Linnaeus.  ThechamomUe 
grows  very  abundantly  in  Cornwall,  and  some  other  parts  of  England.  It  is  culti- 
vated fit  Mitcham  and  in  Derbyshire,  for  the  London  market  The  chamomile  is  used 
medicinally,  and  is  employed* by  aome  brewers  to  substitute  hops  in  bitter  beer.  It 
would  be  well  if  no  more  objectionable  bitter  was  employed. 

In  1856  we  imported  72,751  lbs. 

CHAMELEON  MINERAL.  As  this  compound — so  long  known  in  chemistry 
as  a  mere  curiosity,  on  account  of  the  surprising  changes  of  colour  which  it  spon- 
taneously assumes —  has  of  late  been  largely  employed  for  whitening  tallow,  palm  oil, 
and  decolouring  other  organic  matters,  it  merits  description  in  this  dictionary.  It 
exists  in  two  states  ;  one  of  whirh  is  called  by  chemists  the  manganate  of  potash,  and 
the  other  the  oxymaoganate ;  denoting  that  the  first  is  a  compound  of  manganic  acid 
with  potash,  and  that  the  second  is  a  compound  of  oxymanganic  acid  with  the  same 
base.  They  are  both  prepared  in  nearly  the  same  way :  the  former  by  calcining 
together,  at  a  red-heat  in  a  covered  crucible,  a  mixture  in  one  part  of  the  black  per- 
oxide of  manganese  with  three  parts  of  the  hydrate  of  potash  (the  fused  potash  of  the 
apothecary).  The  mass  is  of  a  green  colour  when  cold.  It  is  to  be  dissolved  in  ookl 
water,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  settle,  and  become  clear,  but  by  no  means  filtered, 
for  fear  of  the  decomposition  to  which  it  is  very  prone.  When  the  decanted  liquid  is 
evaporated  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  over  a  surfkce  of  sulphniie 
acid,  it  affords  crystals  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  which  should  be  laid  on  a  dean 
porous  brick  to  drain  and  dry.  They  may  be  preserved  in  dry  air,  but  should  be 
kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  They  are  decomposed  by  water,  but  dissolve  in  weak 
water  of  potash.  On  diluting  this,  decomposition  of  the  salt  ensues,  with  all  the 
chameleon  changes  of  tint;  red,  blue,  and  violet.  Sometimes  a  green  solution  of  this 
salt  becomes  red  on  being  heated,  and  preserves  this  colour  even  when  cold,  but 
resumes  its  green  hue  the  moment  it  is  shaken  :  it  might,  therefore,  furnish  the  crafty 
votaries  of  St  Januarius  with  an  admirable  means  of  mystifying  the  worshippers  at  his 
shrine.  The  original  calcined  mass,  in  being  dissolved,  always  deposiu  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  brown  powder,  which  is  a  compound  of  the  acid  and  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese combined  with  water.  Much  of  the  potash  remains  unchanged,  which  may  be 
recovered. 
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The  ozymanganate  of  potash  is  made  by  fusing  with  a  strong  heat  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  peroxide  of  maoganese  and  hydrate  of  potash,  or  ooe  part  of  peroxide 
and  two  parts  of  nitre.  The  mass  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  if  the  solution  be 
green,  it  should  be  reddened  by  the  cautions  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid. 
The  clarified  liqoor  is  to  be  evaporated  to  the  point  of  crj-stallisation.  Even  the 
smallest  crystals  of  this  salt  have  such  an  intense  red  colour,  that  they  appear  black 
with  a  green  metallic  reflection.  In  the  air  they  gradually  assume  a  steel-grey  hue 
without  undergoing  any  essential  change  of  nature.  A  very  little  of  the  salt  reddens  a 
large  body  of  water.  The  least  portion  of  any  organic  matter  added  to  the  solation  of 
this  salt  reduces  the  oxymanganic  acid  to  the  state  of  peroxide,  which  precipitates  com- 
bined with  water  i  the  liquor  becoming  green  or  colourless,  according  to  circumstances. 

A  more  permanent  oxymanganic  s2t  may  be  made  as  follows : —  Melt  chlorate  of 
potash  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  throw  into  it  a  few  pieces  of  hydrate  of  potash,  which 
immediately  dissolve,  and  form  a  limpid  liquid.  When  peroxide  of  manganese  in 
fine  powder  is  gradually  introduced  into  that  melted  mixture,  it  immediately  dissolves, 
with  the  production  of  a  rich  green  colour.  After  adding  the  manganese  in  excess, 
the  whole  is  to  be  exposed  to  a  gentle  red  heat,  in  order  to  decompose  the  residuary 
chlorate  of  potash.  It  is  now  a  mixture  of  manganate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium, 
and  peroxide  of  manganese.  It  forms  with  water  a  deep  green-ccloured  solution,  which, 
when  boiled,  assumes  a  fine  red  colour,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  an  oxymanga- 
nate,  and  it  ought  to  be  decanted  off  the  sediment  while  hot  By  cooling,  and  still 
more  after  further  evaporation,  the  oxymanganate  of  potash  separates  in  crystals  pos- 
sessed of  great  lustre  ;  but  towards  the  end  colourless  crystals  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

Both  the  above  salts  are  readily  decomposed  by  organic  bodies  and  other  com- 
bustibles* whereby  they  have  their  acid  converted  into  an  oxide,  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  oxygen,  and  the  destruction  of  many  vegetable  and  animal  colours.  In  this 
re^ct  they  resemble  the  nitrates  and  chlorates. 

CH  ARCO  AL.  The  fixed  residuum  of  vegetables  when  they  are  exposed  to  ignit ion 
out  of  contact  of  air.  The  earliest  plan  of  coaling  wood,  as  the  manufacture  of  charcoal 
was  termed,  and  is  still  called,  is  carried  on  as  f<^ows ; —  A  piece  of  ground  is  levelled 
at  some  convenient  spot  in  the  forest,  which  is  termed  the  "  hearth  "  or  "  earth." 
In  the  centre  of  this  a  thick  pole  or  bundle  of  brushwood  is  placed,  around  which 
the  wood  is  arranged*  some  of  the  pieces  being  laid  horizontally  and  others  set  up 
at  an  inclination  ;  or  the  wood  may  be  placed  altogether  at  ieiny  steep  angle,  sloping 
outwards  from  the  centre  to  form  a  flattened  cone,  which  when  complete  is  usually 
called  a  heap ;  the  object,  whichever  way  Uie  wood  is  placed,  is  to  obtain  a  free 
circulation  of  air  under  the  heap,  to  communicate  with  the  chinmey  in  the  centre, 
which  is  formed  by  then  with^wing  the  centre  pole  or  bundle  of  brushwood. 
The  large  wood  should  if  convenient  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  and  the  outside 
packed  as  close  as  possible ;  the  heap  is  then  covered  with  small  brushwood,  and  after- 
wards with  turf,  or  the  material  most  impervious  to  air  which  can  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained. A  fire  is  lighted  in  the  centre  chimney,  and  by  leaving  openings  in  the  out- 
side covering  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  the  fire  soon  extends,  and  can  be  guided  to 
any  part  by  making  temporary  openings  to  admit  the  air.  When  the  heap  is  suffi- 
cienUy  fired  all  the  openings  are  closed,  and  lastly  the  chimney  itself.  The  fire  will 
always  extend  most  rapidly  on  the  side  &cing  or  towards  the  wind  ;  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  watch  and  check  this,  by  keeping  the  covering  on  that  side  in  good 
order.  The  charcoal  burner  must  always  be  careful  to  spread  the  fire  as  evenly  as 
possible  through  the  heap,  and  after  it  is  coaled  to  stop  it  down  carefully  j  he  can 
always  accelerate  the  process  in  any  part  of  the  heap  if  well  built,  by  opening  the  out- 
side to  admit  air  freely :  but  if  he  finds  this  does  not  act,  from  any  fi&ult  in  setting  the 
wood,  he  had  better  open  a  hole  with  a  bar  at  the  place  required,  and  light  a  fire  in 
the  hole  ;  this  will  soon  communicate  with  the  main  fire  in  the  heap.  As  soon  as  the 
smoke  and  white  fiame  cease  to  escape  at  the  vents,  the  whole  heap  must  be  closed 
from  the  air  as  carefully  as  possible,  until  the  charcoal  is  quite  cooled  and  is  ready  to 
draw.  The  fire  must  never  bum  too  fast ;  the  slower  the  process,  if  the  fire  is  steady 
and  regular,  the  better  the  yield  of  charcoal.  Hard  close-grained  woods  take  a  longer 
time  to  coal  than  soft  open-grained  woods,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  heap  accord- 
ingly. These  technical  instructions,  handed  down  in  the  forests  for  ages  as  secrets 
from  father  to  son  amongst  the  "coalliers"  in  every  country  in  Europe,  are  the  results 
of  long  practical  experience,  and  strictly  accord  with  the  true  principles  on  which  the 
process  is  based. 

To  carbonise  wood  under  a  movable  covering,  the  plan  of  meiler^  or^  heaps,  is  em- 
ployed very  much  in  Germany.  The  wood  is  arranged  either  in  horizontal  layers, 
or  in  nearly  vertical  ones,  with  a  slight  slope,  so  as  to  form  conical  rounded  heaps  of 
different  sises.  The  former  are  called  lying  metier,  Jig.  437  ;  the  latter  standing 
metier,  flgs.  438  and  439.    Both  are  distributed  in  much  the  same  way. 
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In  districts  where  the  wood  can  he  transported  mto  one  place  hy  means  of  riren, 
or  mountain  slides,  a  dry  flat  space  must  he  pitched  upon,  screened  fh>m  storms  and 
*37  4S3      I  ,       439 


floods,  which  may  be  walled  round,  haying  a  slight  declirity  made  in  the  groond, 
towards  the  centre.  (See^.  440.)  Into  this  space  the  tarry  acid  will  partiailT  &11, 
and  may  be  conducted  outwards,  through  a  cohered  gutter  beneath,  into  a  covered 
tank.  The  mouth  of  the  tank  must  be  shut,  during  the  coking,  with  an  iroo  or  stone 
slab,  luted  with  clay.    A  square  iron  plate  is  placed  over  the  inner  orifice  of  the 

gutter  to  preyent  it  being  choked 
with  coal  ashes.  JFt5^.  4  40  repre- 
sents a  walled  metier  station  ;  a, 
the  station;  6,  the  gatter;  c,  the 
tank,  which  is  covered  with  the 
slab  d;  e,  9L  slab  which  serves  to 
keep  the  gutter  dear  of  coals. 
The  cover  of  the  heaps  is  formed 
of  earth,  sand,  ashes,  or  such  other  matter  as  may  be  most  readily  found  in  the  wood& 
They  should  be  kindled  in  the  centre.  From  6  days  to  4  weeks  may  be  required  for 
charring  a  heap,  according  to  its  size,  hard  wood  requiring  most  time ;  and  the  slower 
the  process,  the  better  and  greater  is  the  product,  generally  speaking. 

Charring  of  wood  in  mounds  (Haufe  or  liegende  Werke%  figs,  441  and  442,  differs 

from  that  in  the  mei/er,  becaose 
. ,,  the  wood  in  the  hau/e  is  succes- 

sively charred,  and  the  charcoal  is 
raked  out  by  little  and  little.     The 
product  is  said  to  be  greater  in  this 
way,    and    also    better.      Uncleft 
billets,  6  or  8  feet  long,  being  laid 
over  each  other,  are  covered  with 
ashes,  and  then  carbonised.     Tlie 
station  is  sometimes  horizontal,  and 
sometimes    made  to  slope.     The 
length  may  be  24  feet,  the  breadth 
8  feet ;  and  the  wood  is  laid  cross- 
wise.    Piles  are  set  perpendicu- 
larly to  support  a  roof  made  of 
boughs  and  leaves  covered  with 
ashes.     Pipes  are  occasionally  laid 
withm  the  upper  part  of  the  mounds,  which  serve  to  catch  and  carry  off  some  of 
the  liquid. 
Fig,  443  is  a  vertical  section,  and  fig,  444  a  half  bird's-eye  view,  and  half  crtMs 
^"»  section  at  the  height  of  the  pit 

bottom,  of  Cbabeaussi^re*s  kiln 
for  making  wood  chareoaL  a  is 
the  oven ;  b,  vertical  air  pipes ; 
c  c,  horizontal  flues  for  admitting 
air  to  the  kiln;  d  </,  small  pits 
which  communicate  by  short 
horizontal  ones,  which  communi- 
cate, by  short  horizontal  pipes  ee, 
with  the  vertical  ones;/,  the  sole 
of  the  kiln,  a  circle  of  brickwork, 
upon  which  the  cover  or  hood  k 
reposes ;  I,  a  pipe  which  leads  to 
the  cistern  A ;  /,  the  pipe  destined 
for  carrying  off  the  gaseous 
matter;  m  m,  holes  in  the  iitn 
cover  or  lid. 
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The  distribntion  of  the  wood 
is  like  that  in  the  horizontal 
meiiers^  or  heaps  ;  it  is  kindled  in 
the  central  vertical  canal  with 
burning  fuel,  and  the  lid  is 
coTered  with  a  few  inches  of 
earth.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
operation  all  the  draught  flues 
are  left  open,  but  they  are  pro- 
gressively closed,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. In  eight  kilos  of  this 
kind,  500  deccuterg  of  oak  wood 
are  carbonised,  from  which 
15,000  hectolitres  of  charcoal 
are  obtained,  equal  to  64,000 
pounds  French,  being  about  25 
per  cent,  besides  tar,  and  3000 
veits  of  wood  vinegar,  of  from  2^ 
to  3^  Baume. 

At  Crony  upon  the  Onrcq,  near  Meaax,  there  is  a  well  constructed  kiln  for  making 
tnrf-charcoaL    It  resembles  most  nearly  a  tar-kiln.    In  fg,  445,  a  is  the  cylindrical 
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coking  place,  whose  surrounding  walls  are  heated  by 
the  flame  which  passes  through  Sie  intermediate  space 
b.  The  place  itself  is  divided  by  partitions  of  fire  tiles 
into  three  stages,  through  the  apertures  in  which  the 
flames  of  the  fire  c  c,  rise,  and  heat  the  exterior  of  the 
coking  apartment  In  order  to  confine  the  heat, 
there  is  in  the  enclosing  walls  of  the  outer  kiln  a 
cylindrical  hollow  space  d,  where  the  air  is  kept 
stagnant.  Through  the  apertures  left  in  the  upper 
end  at  e,  the  turf  is  introduced ;  they  are  then  shut 
with  an  iron  plate/,  which  is  covered  with  ashes  or 
sand.  The  fire-place  opens  above  this  aperture,  and 
its  outlet  is  provided  with  a  movable  iron  cover  ^,  in 
which  there  is  a  small  hole  for  the  issue  of  the  gases. 
The  sole  of  the  kiln  consists  of  a  cast-iron  slab  A, 
which  may  be  raised  by  means  of  a  hook  t  upon  it 
This  is  drawn  back  after  the  carbonisation  is  com- 
pleted, whereby  the  charcoal  falls  from  the  coking 
space  into  a  subjacent  vault  The  volatile  products 
are  carried  off  by  the  pipe  A,  and  led  into  the  con- 
densing cistern  ;  the  gases  escaping  to  the  fire-place, 
where  they  are  burned.  The  iron  slab  is  protected  from  the  corrosion. of  the  acid 
vapours  by  a  layer  of  coal  ashes. 

Charcoal  obtained  b^  the  action  of  a  rapid  fire  in  close  vessels  is  not  so  solid  and  so 
good  a  fuel  as  that  which  is  made  in  the  ancient  way  by  the  slow  calcination  of  pyra- 
midal piles  covered  with  earth.  One  of  the  most  economical  ovens  for  making  wood 
charcoal  is  that  invented  by  M.  Foucauld,  which  he  calls  a  shroudf  or  abri.  To  con- 
struct one  of  these,  30  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  10  feet  at  its  smnmit,  and  from  8 
to  9  feet  high,  he  forms,  with  wood  2  inches  square,  a  fhune  12  feet  long,  3  feet  broad 
at  one  end,  and  1  foot  at  the  other.  The  figures  446-447  will  explain  the  construction. 
The  uprights,  ▲  b  and  c  d,  of  this  frame  are  furnished  with  three  wooden  handles  aaa, 
and  a'  a*  a',  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  joined  together,  by  passing  through  two  con- 
tiguous haiidles  a  wooden  fork,  the  frame  being  previously  provided  with  props,  as 
shown  in^.  446,  and  covered  with  loam  mixed  with  grass.  A  flat  cover  of  10  feet 
diameter,  made  of  plants  well  joined,  and  secured  by  4  cross  bars,  is  mounted  with  2 
trap  doors,  a  if,  Jig,  449,  for  giving  egress  to  the  smoke  at  the  commencement  of  the 
operation  ;  a  triangular  hole  p,  cut  out  in  the  cover,  receives  the  end  of  the  conduit  q 
B  8,  (Jigt*  448  and  449)  of  wood  formed  of  three  deals  destined  to  convey  the  gases 
and  condensed  liquids  into  the  casks  fob.  Lastly,  a  door  t,  which  may  be  opened  and 
shut  at  pleasure,  permits  the  operator  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  fire.  The  charcoal 
calcined  by  this  abri  has  been  found  of  superior  quality. 

When  it  is  wished  to  change  the  place  where  the  abri  is  erected,  and  to  transport  it  to 
a  store  of  new-felied  timber,  the  fhime  is  taken  down,  after  beating  off  the  clay  which 
covers  it ;  the  joints  are  then  cut  by  a  saw,  as  well  as  the  ends  of  the  forks  which  fixed 
the  frames  to  one  another.  This  process  is  economical  in  use,  simple  and  cheap  in 
construction ;  since  all  the  pieces  of  the  apparatus  are  easily  moved  about,  and  may  be 
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readily  mounted  in  the  forests.  For  obtaining  a  compact  charcoal,  for  the  use  of  tftitBDs, 
this  mixed  process  of  Foncauld  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  either  the  close  iron  cjlinder 
or  the  pile. 

r  If 


For  making  gonpowder-charcoal  the  lighter  -woods,  snch  as  the  willow,  dogwood. 
and  alder  answer  best;  and  in  their  carbonisation  care  should  t>e  taken  to  let  the  vapoan 
freely  escape,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  for  when  they  are  re-absorbed, 
they  greatly  impair  the  combustibility  of  the  charcoal 

By  the  common  process  of  the  forests,  about  18  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  wood 
is  obtained ;  by  the  proce^  of  Foucauld  about  24  per  cent,  is  obtained,  with  20  of  erode 
pyroligneous  acid  of  10°  Baum6.  By  the  process  described  under  Acetic  Acid,  27  of 
charcoal,  18  of  acid  at  6°,  are  procured  from  100  parts  of  wood,  besides  the  tir. 
These  quantities  were  the  results  of  careful  experimenting,  and  are  greater  than  cao  he 
reckoned  upon  in  ordinary  hands. 

Charcoal  for  chemical  purposes  may  be  extemporaneously  prepared  by  calcining 
pieces  of  wood  covered  with  sand  in  a  crucible,  till  no  more  volatile  matter  exhales- 

The  charcoal  of  some  woods  contains  silica,  and  is  therefore  useful  for  polishing 
metals.  Being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  charcoal  is  employed  sometimes  in  powder  to 
encase  small  ^maces  and  steam^pipes.  It  is  not  affected  by  water  ;  and  hence,  tbe 
extremities  of  stakes  driven  into  moist  ground  are  not  liable  to  decomposition,  in 
like  manner  casks  when  charred  inside  preserve  water  much  better  than  common  casks, 
because  they  ftimish  no  soluble  matter  for  fermentation  or  for  food  to  animalcule. 

Lowitz  discovered  that  wood  charcoal  removes  offensive  smells  from  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  and  counteracts  their  putrefaction.  He  found  the  odour  of  suc- 
cinic and  benzoic  acids,  of  bugs,  of  empyreumatic  oils,  of  infusions  of  valerian,  essence 
of  wormwood,  spirits  distilled  firom  bad  grain,  and  sulphureous  substances  were  aii 
absorbable  by  freshly  calcined  charcoal  properly  applied.  A  very  ingenious  ^'^^  JJ 
been  constructed  for  purifying  water,  by  passing  it  through  strata  of  charcoal  ot 
different  fineness. 

When  charcoal  is  burned,  one*- third  of  the  heat  is  discharged  by  radiation,  and  two* 
thirds  by  conduction. 

The  following  Table  of  the  quantity  of  charcoal  yielded  by  different  woods  was  pn^- 
lished  by  Mr.  Mushet,  as  the  result  of  experiments  carefully  made  upon  the  small  scale. 
He  sa>s,  the  woods  before  being  charred  were  thoroughly  dried,  and  pieces  of  e^J 
kind  were  selected  as  nearly  alike  in  every  respect  as  possible.  One  hundred  part" " 
each  sort  were  taken,'and  they  produced  as  under :  — 

Lignum  Vit®  afforded  26  0  of  charcoal  of  a  greyish  colour,  resembling  coke. 

Mahogany  -  -  25*4  tinged  with  brown,  spongy  and  porous. 

Laburnum  -  -  24-5  velvet  black,  compact,  very  hard. 

Chestnut  ^  ••  -  23*2  glossy  bUck,  compact,  finn« 

Oak          -  -  -  22-6  black,  close,  very  firm. 

Walnut     -  -  -  20  6  dull  black,  close,  firm. 

Holly        -  -  -  19  9  dull  black,  loose  and  bulky. 

Beech       -  •  -  19*9  dull  black,  spongy,  firm. 

Sycamore  -  -  19-7  fine  black,  bulky,  moderately  firm. 

Elm          -  -  -  i9'5  fine  black,  moderately  firm. 
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Norway  Pine  -  -  19*3  sbining  black,  bolkj,  very  soft. 

Sallow      -  -  -  18  4  yeWet  black,  bulky,  loose  and  foft 

Ash         -  -  -  17*9  shining  black,  spongy,  firm. 

Birch       -  -  -  17*4  Telyet  black,  balky,  firm. 

Scottish  Pine  -  -  16*4  tinged  with  brown,  moderately  firm. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  from  100  parts  of  the  following  woods,  obtained  the  quan- 
tities of  charcoal  as  nnder : — 


Beech  .  .  -  15*00 
Mahogany  -  -  15*75 
Lignum  Yitss     -        -  17*25 


Oak  -  •  -  -  17*40 
Fir  ...  -  18-17 
Box   ....  20*25 


It  is  obseryable  that  the  ouantities  obtained  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  are  in 
general  less  than  those  giyen  by  Mr.  Mnshet,  which  may  be  owing  to  Mr.  Mtishet  not 
haying  applied  sufficient  heat,  or  operated  long  enongl^  to  dissipate  all  the  aqueous 
matter  or  the  gaseous  products. 

To  those  persons  who  buy  charcoal  by  weight,  it  is  important  to  purchase  it  as  soon 
after  it  is  made  as  possible,  as  it  quickly  absorbs  a  considerable  portion  of  water  from 
the  atmosphere.  Different  woods,  howeyer,  differ  in  this  respect  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Pepys  found  that  by  a  week's  exposure  to  the  air,  the  charcoal  of 

Lignum  Vita  gained    -        -        -        -        -      9*6  per  cent 

Fir 180     ditto. 

Box 14*0     ditto. 

Beech 16-3     ditto. 

Oak 16*5     ditta 

Mahogany 18-0    ditto. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  yiew  of  the  yolumes  of  the  different  gases  which  were  ab« 
sorbed  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  by  one  yolume  of  charcoal,  in  the  experiments  of 
M.  Theodore  de  Saussure,  which  were  conducted  in  a  way  likely  to  produce  correct 
results.  EtLch  portion  of  charcoal  was  heated  afresh  to  a  red  heat,  and  allowed  to  cool 
nnder  mercury.  When  taken  from  the  mercury,  it  was  instantly  plunged  into  the 
yessel  of  gas. 


Ammoniacal  gas 

-    90 

Bicarburetted  hydrogen 

35*00 

Muriatic  acid  gas 

-    85 

Carbonic  oxide     - 

9*42 

Sulphurous  acid 

-     65 

Oxygen  gas          -        - 

9*25 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

-     55 

Nitrogen      ... 

7*50 

Nitrous  oxide  - 

-     40 

5*00 

Carbonic  acid  gas     - 

-    35 

Hydrogen  gas      -        • 

1*75 

Neumann,  who  made  many  experiments  on  charcoal,  informs  us  that  fur  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  metallic  oxides,  the  charcoal  of  the  heayier  woods,  as  that  of  the  oak  and 
the  beech,  is  preferable,  and  that,  for  common  fuel,  such  charcoal  gives  the  greatest  heat, 
and  requires  the  most  plentifhl  supply  of  air  to  keep  it  burning ;  while  those  of  the 
lighter  woods  presenre  a  glowing  heat  with  a  much  less  draught  of  air ;  and  tliat  for 
purposes  where  it  is  desirable  to  haye  a  steady  and  a  still  fire,  charcoal  should  be  em- 
ployed which  has  been  made  fix>m  wood  previously  divested  of  its  bark,  since  it  is  the 
cortical  part  which  crackles  and  flies  off  in  sparks  during  combustion,  while  the  coal  or 
the  wood  itself  seldom  does. 

For  making  crayons  of  charcoal,  the  willow  is  the  best  wood  that  can  be  employed, 
as  the  softness  is  uniform  in  all  its  parts.  The  durability  of  charcoal  may  be  seen  in 
several  of  our  old  churchyards,  where  the  letters  made  with  lamp-black  are  still  per- 
fect, though  the  white  lead  with  which  the  body  of  the  stones  was  painted  is  entirely 
destroyed. 

This  property  of  carbon  is  shown,  however,  in  a  more  striking  manner  by  the 
writings  that  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  which  have  retained  their 
original  blackness  for  two  thousand  years.  The  ancients  wrote  with  ink  made  frxmi 
ground  charcoal. 

If  it  be  required  to  purify  any  carbonaceous  matter,  to  render  it  fitter  for  delicate 
pigments,  this  may  be  done  by  first  calcining  it  in  a  close  vessel,  and  then  lixiviating 
It  in  water  slightly  acidulated  by  nitric  acid. 

The  incorruptibility  of  charcoal  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  this  property  upon  all  important  occasions. 

About  sixty  years  ago  a  quantity  of  oak  stakes  were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames, 
in  the  very  spot  where  Tacitus  says  that  the  Bptons  fixed  a  vast  number  of  such  stakes, 
to  preyent  the  passage  of  Jalius  Ctesar  and  his  army.  These  stakes  were  charred  to 
a  considerable  depth,  had  retained  their  form  completely,  and  were  firm  at  the  heart 
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Most  of  the  houses  in  Venice  stfind  upon  piles  of  wood,  which  have  all  heen  jiKriousIy 
charred  for  their  preservation.  In  this  country,  estates  were  formerly  marked  oat  bj 
charred  stakes  driyen  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  ground.  See  Bone-blaci,  and 
Graphite. 

For  the  pnrpose  of  showing,  within  a  limited  space,  the  prodvcU  of  dry  dUtWaHon 
OP  WOOD,  the  following  list  nas  been  compiled  for  Ihis  work  by  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  engaged  in  those  manufitctores.  For  more  specific  information,  see  Destrcc- 
TivE  DiSTHXATiON,  and  the  articles  ennmerated  under  their  special  heads. 

The  only  products  of  the  dr^  distillation  of  wood  at  present  of  any  commercial 
importance,  are  charcoal,  acetic  acid,  naphtha,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  tar  and 
creosote. 

The  products  of  wood  are,  however,  very  numerous,  and,  when  examined  chemi- 
cally, found  to  be  very  complex  in  character  and  constitution,  many  of  them  being 
very  little  understood. 

They  are  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid. 

The  gaseous  products  are  those  not  condensible  by  ordinary  means,  viz.:— 

Carbonic  oxide. 

Carbonic  acid. 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  marsh  gas. 

defiant  gas. 

These  are  usually  employed  (such  as  are  combustible)  for  heating  purposes  in  the 
manufiictories  where  found. 

llie  liquid  products  are  water,  containing  from  6%  to  10%  of  dry  acetic  acid, 
ammonia,  and,  associated  with  them  under  the  the  ordinary  names  of  tar  and  naphtb^, 
numerous  oily,  ethereal,  and  resinous  bodies. 

The  following  list  will  comprehend  the  greater  number  of  these  bodies: — 

"Water. 

Acetic  acid  in  its  crude  state,  called  pyroligneous  acid. 

Ammonia. 

{Hydrate  of  methyle,  syn.  with  spirit  of  wood  and  methyfic 
alcohol. 
Acetate  ofmetkyle^  or  meth^le  acetic  ecther. 
Acetone,  Bjn.  with  pyroacetic  spirit. 


r  Benzole, 


Oils  found    I    Toluole,  I  According  to  the  researches  of  Cahours  these  are  all 

in  crude  J    Xylole,  >  hydrocarbons,  and  separated  by  him  from  crude 

naphtha.  I    Cumole,  I  spirit  of  wood. 

J^  Cymole.  J 

From  the  distillation  of  tar  are  obtained,  besides  many  of  the  forejgoing,  vbich 
would  come  under  the  name  of  **  light  oUs"  from  their  low  specific  gravity: 
Oils  heavier  than  ttfater,  besides  residuary  resin  or  pitch  •— 

Xylite.  Picamar.  Paraffine. 

Mesite.  Cedrirete.  Resin  or  pitch. 

Capnomore.  Pittacal. 

Solid  products :  Pyroxanthine,  Charcoal. — C.  H.  B.  H. 

CHASCHISCH.  Hadschy  is  not  the  correct  term  for  this  narcotic  drug,  for 
Hadschy  means  a  pilgrim ;  the  true  name  is,  according  to  pronunciation,  (^aschit^^ 
Arab  word  for  hemp  (Cannabis  satitxi).  By  this  name,  all  intoxicating  drags  wb«e 
chief  constituent  is  this  herb  are  well  known  over  the  whole  of  the  East  Ihe  mode 
of  preparing  chaschisch  is  the  following: —  , 

The  tops  and  all  the  tender  parts  of  the  hemp  plant  are  collected  after  the  penod  a 
inflorescence,  dried  and  kept  for  use.  It  must  be  premised  that  the  hemp  P^^. V! 
the  Eastdistmgnishedby  its  narcotic  properties,  altnough  botanists  are  unable  to  detect 
any  difference  between  this  and  the  European  species.  The  dried  hemp,  or  cha«cmsc*i 
is  used —  , 

1st  Boiled  m  fat,  butter,  or  oil,  with  a  little  water;  the  filtered  product  is  empioje^ 
in  all  kinds  of  pastry. 

2nd.  Powdered  for  smoking:  5  or  10  grs.  of  the  powder  are  smoked  fron  • 
common  pipe  (tsubuk)  with  ordinary  tobacco  {tutiim%  or  from  a  water  pipe  (nar^V 
with  another  kind  of  tobacco  (tombeki).  The  tombeki  is  probably  the  leaf  ofttp^ 
oi lobelia;  it  is  smoked  in  a  nargiele,  and  is  uncommonly  narcotic;  so  madi  ^J^ 
it  is  ordinarily  steeped  in  water  for  a  few  hours  before  it  is  used,  to  weaken  it,  »odiM 
pipe  is  charged  with  it  whilst  it  is  yet  wet 
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Srd.  Formed  with  tragacanth  mncilage  into  pasttles,  which  are  placed  apon  a  p'pe 
and  smoked  in  similar  doses.  These  two  last  preparations  are  termed  egrar  (earar 
is  the  Arab  word  fbr  *' secret  *');  thej  are  the  most  actlYc  of  all  the  preparations  of 
chasehisch,  and  the  first  pipe  will  cause  cerebral  congestion  in  beg^inners. 

4th.  Hade  into  an  electuary  with  dates  or  figs  and  honey.  This  preparation  is  of 
a  dark  brown,  almost  black,  cotonr,  and  tastes  of  dates  and  hemp;  it  is  less  active 
than  the  esrar. 

5th.  Lastly,  another  eleetoary  is  prepared  of  the  same  ingredients  with  the  addition 
of  spices,  cloTC,  cinnamon,  pepper,  amber,  and  mask.  This  preparation  is  used  as  an 
aphrodisiac. 

Chaschisch  is  said  not  to  prodace  stnpor,  bat  the  most  pleasant  species  of  intoxica- 
tion. The  person  imder  its  infiuence  feels  with  perfect  consciousness  in  the  best 
of  all  humours;  sll  impressions  from  without  prodace  the  most  grateful  sensations; 
pleasant  illusions  pass  before  his  eyes,  and  he  feels  comfortably  happy ;  he  thinks  him- 
self the  happiest  man  on  earth,  and  the  world  appears  to  him  Paradise.  From  this 
imaginatiye  state  he  passes  into  the  every  day  state,  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  all 
sensations,  and  of  everythiog  he  has  done  and  of  every  word  he  has  spoken.  The 
efFects  of  a  continued  use  of  the  narcotic  are  emaciation  and  nervous  debility. 

CH££S£  (eompontion  of)  2-^ 


Cheese  from  Chester 
„       „    Parmesan 
„        „    Neufchatel 
,.       «    Brie 
„       „    HoUand 
„       „    Gruyere 

W»ter. 

Ash  of  the 
subtUnce. 

Nitrogen. 

FaL 

formal. 

Dry. 

NomiAl. 

Dry. 

Free 
rromash. 

Normal. 

Dry. 

PerCt, 
80-89 
30-31 
61-87 
53-99 
41-41 
32-05 

PerCt 
4-78 
7*09 
4-25 
5-63 
6-21 
4-79 

Per  C». 

6-88 
10-18 
11-17 
12-08 
10-61 

705 

Per  Ct. 
5-56 
5-48 
2-28 
2-89 
4-10 
5-40 

PerCt 
8-00 
7-87 
599 
5-14 
701 
7-96 

PerCt. 
8-59 
8-76 
6-07 
585 
7-84 
8-56 

Per  Ct. 

25-48 
21-68 
18-74 
24-83 
2506 
28-40 

Per  Ct. 
36  61 
3112 
49-15 
53-29 
42-78 
41-81 

Payen  Journal  Pharma, 
Cheese  of  certain  dairies  and  districts  is  apt  to  undergo  a  remarkable  decom- 
position, whereby  valerianic  acid  is  formed.  Messrs.  IQenko  and  Loskowsi  distilled 
along  with  water  a  turbid  ammoniacal  liquor,  which  being  redistilled  along  with  some 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  product  neutralised  b^  barytes,  the  resulting  saline  compound 
proved  to  be  the  valerianate  of  that  base,  mixed  with  compounds  of  butvric  acid, 
caproic  acid,  caprylic  acid,  and  caprio  acid.  The  cheese  was  from  Limbourg. 
Vaierianie  add  was  found  by  M.  Balard  in  the  cheese  of  Roquefort 

CHEMICAL  FORMULAE.  The  term  foimola,  m  ordmary  chemieal  language,  is 
always  understood  to  mean  the  collection  of  s^bols  indicating  a  compound  substuice. 
Thus  if  we  allude  to  tiie  letter  or  letters  indicating  an  element,  we  say  its  symbol ;  but  if 
we  are  speaking  of  a  compound,  we  say  its  formula.  The  symbols  of  all  the  elements 
will  be  found  under  the  head  **  Equivalbntb,  Chemical.'*  In  constrncting  formulsB 
there  are  several  rules  to  be  observed,  the  neglect  of  which  will  lead  to  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed.  Substances  in  the  most  intimate  union 
are  expressed  by  placing  the  symbols  in  juxta-]>o6ition.  Thus  oxide  of  lead  b  repre- 
sented by  PbO,  dry  snlphnrio  add  by  SO',  acetic  acid  by  C^H^O*.  But  where  a  com- 
pound is  to  be  expressed  which  is  itself  formed  by  the  onion  of  two  compoands  of 
the  class  first  mentioned,  such  as  an  acid  and  a  base,  a  comma  is  placed  between  them 
thus:  Sulphate  of  lead  is  PbO,SO',  nitrate  of  copper  CaO,NO*.  The  number  of 
atoms,  when  more  than  one  enters  into  a  compound,  is  expressed  by  writing  the 
number  on  the  upper  part  of  the  right  hand  of  the  element  But  if  only  one  atom  is 
to  be  expressed,  the  mere  symbol  is  written.  Thus  oxide  of  copper  is  CuO,  but  the 
sab-oxide  is  Co^O.  If  it  be  intended  to  multiply  a  formula  not  containing  a  comma 
or  other  sign,  such  as  SO";  OB}0\  &c.,  the  number  is  to  be  written  on  the  left 
band  of  the  formula,  and  is  to  be  made  larger  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  merely 
multiplied  the  atoms  of  an  element  Thus  two  atoms  of  oxide  of  lead  are  written 
SPbO,  three  atoms  of  acetic  acid,  3C^H*0^.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
nomber  placed  on  the  left  hand  of  a  symbol  or  formula  only  multiplies  as  Air  as  the 
first  comma  or  sign,  so  that  if  we  wish  to  multiply  a  formula  containing  a  comma  or 
other  sign,  the  formula  must  be  plained  between  parentheses.  Thus  two  atoms  of 
sulphate  of  lead  are  written  2(FbO,SO').  If  it  be  intended  to  express  the  fiict  that 
one  substance  is  to  be  added  to  another,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a  given 
compound  or  reaction,  the  substances  to  be  added  together  are  connected  by  a  plus 
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sign.  Fur  example,  suppose  it  be  necessary  to  ezpreas  the  fact  that  one  eqniTalot  of 
oxide  of  lead  added  to*  one  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  produces  sulphate  of  lead, 
▼e  write,  PbO  +  SO*  forms  sulphate  of  lead.  But  it  is  more  usual  and  brief  to  pot 
down  the  terms  connected  by  the  plus  sign  followed  by  the  sign  of  equality,  and  then 
the  formula  of  the  resulting  compound,  thus:— PbO  +  SO'^ PbO,SO*.  k  coUectkn 
of  symbols  expressing  the  nature  of  a  reaction  or  deoomposition,  the  two  tenns  being 
united  by  the  symbol  of  equality,  is  called  an  equation.  Equations  are  of  the  highest 
▼alue  to  the  chemist,  as  enabling  him  to  express  in  the  simplest  possible  manner  the 
most  complicated  reactions.  Moreover,  these  equations  enable  us  to  see  at  a  giance 
the  true  nature  of  a  decomposition.  To  take  a  simple  case,  namely,  that  of  the  de- 
composition of  terchloride  of  .antimony  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  we  have 

SbCl»  +  3(NH«0,C0«)  «  SbO«  +  3NH*a  +  8CO«. 

Or,  in  words,  terchloride  of  antimony  plus  three  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
yields  one  equivalent  of  teroxide  of  antimony,  three  equivalents  of  chloride  of  amDO- 
nium,  and  three  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  above  illustrations  will  suffice  to  show  the  principles  upon  which  formnlc  tsd 
equations  expressive  of  chemical  decompositions  are  constructed.  In  writing  equa- 
tions showing  the  metamorphoses  of  substances  with  which  it  may  be  soppoied  tlie 
reader  of  them  may  not  be  very  fully  acquainted,  it  is  proper  to  place  beneath  tbem 
the  names  of  the  substances  in  full ;  thus :  in  writing  the  change  supposed  to  be  ex- 
perienced by  amygdaline  under  the  influence  of  a  ferment  which  does  not  itself  coo- 
tribute  any  substance  to  the  reaction,  we  might  say: — 

C^BP'NO"   +  4HO  -  C"H«0*   +   C»NH   +   2C»'H'H)» 


Amygdaline.  Bitter  almond  Prussic      Grape  sugar. 

oiL  acid. 

In  writing  the  formulae  of  substitution  compounds,  it  is  convenient  to  place  the 
replaced  and  replacing  substances  in  a  vertical  line,  so  as  at  a  glance  to  indicate  the 
substitution  which  has  taken  place.  As  an  illustration  we  shall  place  side  hj  tide 
the  chemical  type  ammonia  and  some  bodies  derived  from  it  by  substitution. 

fH         rc«H»       rc'H>       rc»H«       rc'«H»       rpt      rcff 

N^H         N^      H       N^C-H»      N^C»H»      N^      H       N^  pt      P]  Cff 
Ih  I     H  t     H  lew  t      H  Ih         ICff 

Ammonia.  Methylamine.  Bimethy-    Trimeihy*      Aniline.    Platina-  Triphocphme- 
'ne.         lamine.  mine.        thjbnioe. 


In  the  first  of  the  above  ibrmulie  we  have  the  type  or  starting  point,  ammonia  itsell 
In  the  next  we  find  one  atom  of  hydrogen  (two  volumes)  replaced  by  one  atom  (tvo 
volumes)  of  the  radical  methyle.  In  the  third  we  find  two  atoms  of  hjdrogra 
replaced  *,  and  in  the  fourth  illustration  all  three  have  been  replaced  by  methjie  The 
fifth  formula  is  that  of  ammonia,  in  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  hj 
phenyle,  forming  pbenvlamine,  or,  as  it  is  more  usually  termed,  aniline.  The  sixu 
illustrates  a  very  pecuhar  substitution.  In  it  we  find  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced 
by  the  platinieum  of  the  late  illustrious  chemist,  M.  Oerhardt,  who  regards  pl<^" 
as  entering  into  substitutions  with  two  atomic  weights,  as  if  it  were  two  metals.  The 
one  being  the  platinum  of  chemists  generally,  its  atomic  weight  being  99  (and  iti 
symbol  Pt);  this  he  calls  platinosum.  The  other  being  platinieum  (pt),  with  an  atomic 
weight  half  that  of  platinosum,  namely,  49*5.  The  last  formula  is  that  of  the  siogiutf 
base,  triphosphmethylamine.  In  it  we  see  the  nitrogen  of  the  original  type  replaced 
by  phosphorus,  and  each  equivalent  of  hydrogen  by  methyle. 

It  is  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance  to  students  and  others  to  find,  on  looking  through 
chemical  works,  the  same  substance  represented  by  different  authors  with  totally  dif- 
ferent formulae.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  few  instances  and  such  explanations » 
will  assist  in  enabling  the  student  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  It  is  often  the  caie  that 
the  differences  in  the  formulae  arise  from  the  works  consulted  having  been  written  ft 
different  dates;  the  older  one  is  then,  in  most  cases,  to  be  r^ected,  because  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  formulae  in  it  have  been  corrected  by  subsequent  and  more  *^^*^ 
researches.  It  not  unfreqnently  happens  that  an  author  writes  nitrous  acid  N()*i  t«^ 
the  true  nitrons  acid  (NO")  is  called  hyponitrous  acid.  It  may  serve  to  aasiat  the 
student  in  correcting  any  errors  on  this  point,  to  consult  a  list  of  the  o'^^Jt 
nitrogen  according  to  the  nomenclature  at  present  employed :  such  a  list  wiU  he  fww* 
in  the  article  NrraooEN.  A  still  more  common  cause  of  difficulty  is  owing  to  the 
different  theoretical  views  of  chemists  regarding  the  constitution  of  chemical  soh- 
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stances.  The  papers  of  MM.  Laurent  and  Gerliardt,  and  the  more  adyanced  of  their 
followers,  are  at  times  almost  unintelligible  to  the  beginner,  owing  to  their  adoption 
of  different  atomic  weights  to  those  employed  in  this  country.  Whatever  opinion 
may  be  held  by  indiyiduals  respecting  the  necessity  for  the  changes  adopted  by  them, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  arguments  in  &Tour  of  their  doctrines  are  in  general 
of  the  most  weighty  kind ;  and  moreover,  that  chemical  reactions  can  often  be  ex- 
plained and  generalised  when  seen  through  the  medium  of  their  theoretical  views, 
which  present  exceedingly  embarrassing  points  if  viewed  under  the  old  system.  It 
will  serve  to  a  great  extent  to  remove  the  difficulties  alluded  to  if  it  be  remembered 
that,  in  order,  to  pass  from  the  ordinary  atomic  weights  used  in  this  work  to  those 
employed  by  M.  Gerhardt,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  double  the  atomic  weights  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  selenium,  while  the  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  phosphorous 
inetals,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine  remain  unaltered. 

Some  of  the  more  advanced  chemists  of  the  present  day  write  carbonic  acid  C*0\ 
instead  of  C0\  This  is  in  consequence  of  their  regarding  it  as  a  bibasic  instead  of  a 
monobasic  acid.  The  same  thing  applies  to  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  most  modem  chemists  assume  organic  bodies  to  undergo  a  condensation  to 
four  volumes ;  consequently  ether  becomes  CH^H)*,  instead  of  C^H'O.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  many  other  substances.  Bodies  that  cannot  have  their  vapour 
relations  j)roperly  studied,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  volatile  without  decom- 
position, are  often  written  in  two  or  three  different  ways  by  various  authors.  It  is 
probable  that  these  anomalies  will,  for  a  time,  increase  rather  than  diminish,  because 
recent  discoveries  are  constantly  showing  the  inadequacy  of  the  older  views  of  tho 
chemical  constitution  of  bodies  to  explain  the  reactions  that  occur. 

It  will  grmtly  assist  the  student  in  his  endeavours  to  recollect  chemical  formulsB,  if 
he  commits  to  memory  Uie  principal  types  and  the  substances  which  are  regarded  as 
formed  on  their  model.    The  following  are  those  which  are  best  established :  — 

Type^  two  atoms  q/*iMiler.— This  type  is  written  in  such  a  manner  that  the  replace- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  can  be  distinctly  seen.  By  its  side  are  placed  a  few  of  the 
substances  formed  on  the  same  model* 

Two  atoms  Hydi-ate  of    Anhydrous 

of  wa:er.        Acetic  acid.         Alcohol.  Ether.*  potash.  potash. 

In  the  above  simple  illustrations  of  the  type  water  we  have,  in  the  case  of  acetic 
acid,  one  atom  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  the  oxidised  radical  acetyle  OH*0*,  and 
the  other  by  one  atom  of  basic  hydrogen.  By  basic  hydrogen  is  meant,  that  it  acts 
the  part  of,  and  can  be  replaced  by,  a  metal.  The  opinions  of  chemists  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  radical  existing  in  acetic  acid  are  divided.  Some  consider  the 
acid  as  the  hydrated  teroxide  of  the  non-oxidised  radical  acetyle  (C^H'),  and  therefore 
write  its  fbrmula  C^HH)*  +  HO.  But  as  the  chloride  of  the  oxidised  radical  can  be 
isolated,  we  cannot  doubt  its  existence.  Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  the  other  radical,  C*H«.  because  we  find  it  replacing  hydrogen  in  the  base  accty- 
lamine.  See  Acbtyijlminr.  But  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  these  fhcts 
that  there  are  two  radicals,  one  existing  in  acetic  acid  C^fiPC,  whidi  Williamson 
calls  othyle,  and  another,  sometimes  called  vin^le  C^H',  which  exists  in  aldehyde,  in 
olefiant  gas,  and  several  other  bodies.  The  radical  in  acetic  acid  is,  consequently,  not 
C*H»,  but  OHW. 

The  next  illustration  is  that  of  alcohol,  which  consists  of  two  atoms  of  water,  in 
which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  ethyle»  and  the  other  by  hydrogen.  Ether, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  derived  from  the  same  type,  both  atoms  of  basic  hydrogen  being 
replaced  by  ethyle.  Hydrate  of  potash  and  anhydrous  potash  will,  after  what  has  been 
said,  explain  themselves.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  these  illustrations,  the  same 
vapour  volume  is  preserved,  and  by  this  means  the  exceeding  anomaly  of  ether  and 
alcohol  being  of  different  vapour  volumes  is  removed.  While  the  ty^  two  atoms  of 
water  (—4  volumes)  has  an  actual  existence,  it  remains  for  chemists  to  discover 
whether  we  are  justified  in  receiving  as  types  bodies  which  have  no  real  existence, 
such  as  three  atoms  of  water. 

7>pe,  two  atom*  of  hydrogen. — The  type  ammonia  has  already  been  sufficiently 
illustrated;  it  remains,  then,  only  to  show  what  substances  are  to  be  regarded  as 
formed  on  the  type  hydrogen.  M.  Gerhardt,  in  addition  to  these,  adopts  hydrochloric 
acid  as  a  type;  but  when  we  consider  that  that  acid  is  itself  formed  on  the  hydrogen 
model,  it  appears  unnecessary  to  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  type. 

•  For  tbe  tTpical  repreMotatlon  of  tbt  mixed  and  compoMd  eUien,  Mt  the  artido  Btasa. 
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Two  atoms  of    Olefiant       Marsh    Hydrochloric  Pmssic     Chloride  of 

hydrogen.  gas.  gas.  acid.  Benzole,      acid.         ethylc 


H 

C^H« 

(?H» 

CI 

C'>H» 

ON 

C*H» 

U 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

a 

The  above  will  be  sufficiently  plain  after  what  has  been  said,  it  being  remembered 
that  C*H'  is  methyle,  C^H*  ethyle,  C"H*  phenyle,  and  C*N  cyanogen. 

It  is  sometimes  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  beginner  to  find  that  the  formalc  of 
salts  are  written  by  different  authors  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  Thus  nlphate 
of  potash  will,  by  one,  be  written  SO*,KO,  and  by  another  SO^K  The  reasoo  of 
this  will  become  plain  fh>m  the  following  considerations: — All  taltt  are  derived fim 
aeide  by  the  tubttituUon  of  metals  for  hydrogen.  Thus  if,  instead  of  writmg  solphorie 
acid  80\H0,  we  write  80*H,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  sulphate  of  potsih,  S0% 
is  sulphuric  acid  in  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  potassian.  k 
is  true  that  the  relation  between  acids  and  salts  may  be  more  completely  seen  bj 
using  a  different  class  of  formulie,  founded  on  the  theory  of  types ;  but,  nererthdcs, 
the  above  illustrations  will  serve  to  explain  why  one  person  will  write  seelate  of 

potash   ^^*<>*»  another  C*^'^»^»  a  third  C*H»0»,KO,  and  perhaps  a  fowth 

C'H»0»,KO«. 

On  ihe  modes  of  deierminina  the  empirical  and  rational  fomuda  of  subttaseti  fit* 
the  results  ofiheir  analysis. — ft  now  remains  to  show  how  the  formula  of  bodies  ire 
.  determined.  There  are  two  kinds  of  formalsB  —  the  empirical  and  rationsL  As 
empirical  formula  merely  indicates  the  simplest  ratio  existing  between  the  elemcBti 
present ;  a  rational  formula  shows  the  absolute  oonstitntton  of  an  atom  or  equnlait 
of  any  substance.  Sometimes  the  expression  rational  formula  is  used  in  s  dor 
extended  sense,  and  then  signifies  the  actual  manner  in  which  the  ekmests  ire 
arranged  in  a  compound  molecule,  but  this  happens  so  seldom,  that  we  shall  in  this 
work  understand  the  term  in  the  sense  first  given. 

An  empirical  formula  can  always  be  deduced  from  the  mere  result  of  sn  aeeonle 
analysis.  A  rational  formula,  on  ^e  other  hand,  demands  a  knowledge  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  substance.  The  latter  datum  can  be  best  determined ->  1st,  hj  the 
analysis  of  a  compound  with  a  substance  the  atomic  weight  of  which  is  well  estab- 
lished ;  2nd,  by  determining  the  density  of  its  vapour. 

Empirical  formula.  —  The  percentage  composition  of  a  compound  hsTiag  been 
accurately  found,  the  empiricid  formula  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  rak:— 
Divide  the  percentage  of  each  constitnent  by  its  atomic  weight,  and  reduce  the  nam- 
ber  so  obtained  to  its  lowest  terms.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  empirical  fonBiila  d 
nitric  acid  to  be  required,  the  composition  being: — 

Nitrogen    -        -    25*9 
Oxygen      •        -    74*1 

100-0 
These  numbers,  divided  by  their  respective  atomic  weights,  give:  — 

To  reduce  these  numbers  to  their  lowest  terms,  it  is  merely  neoeaaiy  to  divide 
9-26  by  1*85.    The  simplest  terms  being:— 

Nitrogen,  1*00 :  Oxygen,  5*00 
Nitric  acid  consequently  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  and  five  of  oz^ges. 
Rational  formuUe.— 'In  the  above  illustration  we  found  the  simplest  ratio  exMtmg 
between  the  elements  of  nitric  acid.    But  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  aught  that  appean 
there,  it  may  consist  of  n  times  NO*.     It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  acid,  and  then  to  find  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  «1«'"*'J[ 
(combined  m  the  above  ratio),  which  will  make  that  atomic  weight     In  order  to  do 
this,  it  will  be  proper  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid  f\rom  the  data  pro- 
cured by  the  first  method,  given  above.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  salt  was  analjw 
for  the  percentages  of  soda  and  nitric  acid,  with  the  annexed  result  :  — 
Soda        -        •    S6'47 
Nitric  acid        •    63*53 

100-00 
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The  required  datum,  namely,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid  can  easily  he  ohtained 
hy  saying, — As  the  percentage  of  hate  is  to  the  percentage  of  acid,  so  is  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  base  to  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid.  In  the  instance  given  ire  haye,  there- 
fore :  — 

86*47  :  63*53  ::  31  :  53*999 

Percentage  of         Percentage  of       Atomic  weight  of    Atomic  weight  of 
hase.  acid.  hase.  acid. 

It  is  erident  that  53*999  may  he  written  54*0  without  any  inaccuracy.  If,  there- 
fore, we  add  together  the  equivalents  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  ratio  found  in 
the  empirical  formuU,  we  shall  have : — 

1  equivalent  of  nitrogen  ■«  14 
5  equivalents  of  oxygen  b  40 

54  SB  the  atomic  weight  of  the  acid. 

We  will  now  consider  the  mode  of  determining  the  rational  formula  of  a  suhstance 
from  the  results  of  the  analysis  and  the  density  of  the  vapour.  Suppose  a  bydro- 
carhon  to  have  yielded  on  analysis : — 

Carhon  -        -    85*714 
Hydrogen       -    14*286 

100000 

A«,-  2ipi-m86  iif2i-  14-286 

The  quotient  being  the  same,  the  empirical  formula  becomes  C"H".  It  remaiua, 
therdbre,  to  determine  the  value  of  n.  The  density  of  the  vapour  was  found  to  be 
2-9064.  Now  the  hydrocarbons  always  possess  a  condensation  to  four  volumes.  In 
the  article  Equivalents,  Chemical,  rules  are  given  for  ascertaining  the  equivalents 
of  substances  from  the  densities  of  their  vapours.  For  four  volume  formuls  the  rule 
is : — Divide  the  density  of  the  gas  by  half  the  density  of  hydrogen.  Applying  this 
rule  we  have : — 

•0346 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  find  what  multiple  of  the  atomic  weight  of  CH  will 
make  84*00.  Now  C+H»6+lai7,  and  7  x  12  a  84.  Consequently  the  formula 
IS  12(CH),  or,  as  it  is  alwi^s  written,  C>«H«. 

The  above  rules  will  suffice  to  enable  any  person  to  determine  the  empirical  and 
rational  formulae  of  substances  from  the  results  of  analysis — C.  6.  W. 

CHERRY  TREE.— The  Tunbridge  turners  use  the  wood  larj^ly,  considering  the 
wood  of  the  black  heart  cherry  the  b^.  It  is  a  hard,  close-grained  wood,  of  a  pale 
red -brown  coloar. 

CHERT,  a  silicious  mineral  nearly  allied  to  chalcedony  and  flint,  but  less  homo- 
geneous and  simple  in  texture.  A  gradual  pauage  fh>m  chert  to  limestone  is  not 
uncommon  (ZyeS).  Chert  is  a  term  often  applied  to  homstone,  and  to  any  impure 
flinty  rock,  including  the  jaspers  {Dana), 

Chert  is  worked  extensively  out  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  quarries  of  Flint- 
shire, especially  at  Halkin  and  at  Talacre.  It  is  also  produced  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  same  formation  in  Derbyshire.    It  is  used  in  the  potteries. 

CHESTNUT.  (Caetanea  vesca.)  The  wood  of  this,  the  sweet  or  Spanish  chest- 
nut, is  sometimes  used  in  house  carpentry.  The  wood  of  an  oak  (Quercus  sessiUflora) 
is  often  mistaken  for  it. 

The  wood  of  the  horse  chestnut  {JEsctdus  hippocastum)  is  one  of  the  white  woods 
much  used  by  the  turners  of  Tunbridge  ;  it  is  also  employed  for  brush  backs.  The 
white  (tjifi«r)  bark  of  the  horse  chestnut,  when  inftised  in  boiling  water,  produces  a 
yellow  fluid,  which  posesses  the  remarkable  power  of  fluorescence ;  that  is,  it  throws 
bach  from  its  first  surface  a  set  of  rays  of  high  refrangibility,  and  of  a  blue  colour, 
while  the  ordinary  yellow  rays  are  duly  transmitted.  The  phenomena  have  been  folly 
investigated  by  Professor  Stokes,  to  whom  the  name  is  also  due.     See  Fluovescencb. 

CHlC  A  is  a  red  colouring  principle  made  use  of  in  America  by  some  Indian  tribes 
to  stain  their  skins.  It  is  extracted  from  the  hignonia  chka  by  boiling  its  leaves  in 
water,  decanting  the  decoction,  and  allowing  it  to  settle  and  cool,  when  a  red  matter 
falls  down,  whidi  is  formed  into  cakes  and  dried. 
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The  ttiTages  mix  tliis  pigment  with  the  &t  of  the  cajman  or  alligator,  and  nib 
their  skins  with  the  mixture.  It  may  probably  be  turned  to  accoont  in  the  arts  of 
OLvilised  nations. 

CHICORY.  The  root  of  the  Cichorium  intybus.  Wild  Snccory  or  Chicory.  This 
plant  is  cultiTated  in  yarious  parts  of  England,  growing  well  in  a  gravelly  and  chalky 
soil;  also  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  France.  The  roots  of  the  wild 
succory  were  formerly  used  medicinally ;  it  possesses  properties  in  many  respects 
resembling  those  of  the  dandelion,  but  it  is  rarely  employed  for  curatiTC  purposes  in 
the  present  day. 

Chicory  root  roasted  has  been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  for  more  than 
eighty  years.  (jCongtanUni  Nackricht  von  d,  Cichorianwurzd,  1771.)  It  is  now  em- 
ployed extensively  as  a  mixture  with  coffee,  which,  although  allowed,  cannot  be 
regarded  other  than  an  adulteration. 

Chicory  root  is  heated  in  iron  cylinders,  which  are  kept  reroWing  as  in  the  roasting 
of  coffee.  In  this  country  about  two  pounds  of  lard  are  added  to  every  cwt.  of 
chicory  during  the  roasting  process :  in  France  butter  is  used ;  by  this  a  lustre  and 
colour  resembling  that  of  coffee  is  imparted  to  it.  When  roasted  the  chicory  is 
ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  the  coffee.  Chicory  has  been  supposed  by  some 
persons  to  be  wholesome  and  nutritive,  while  oUiers  contend  that  it  is  neither  one 
nor  the  other ;  however,  no  obvious  ill  effects  have  been  observed  to  arise  from  its 
employment,  if  we  except  the  occasional  tendency  to  excite  diarrhoea  when  it  has 
been  used  to  excess.  The  analysis  of  chicory  root  by  John  gave  25  parts  wpoiay 
bitter  extractive,  8  parts  resins  besides  sugar,  »ai  ammoniac,  and  woody  fibre,  Wald 
procured  inulin  from  it,  but  the  quantity  varies  greatly  in  different  roota.  The 
following  remarks  on  the  adulteration  of  chicory  are  by  Dr.  Pereira. 

**  Boasted  chicory  is  extensively  adulterated.  To  colour  it,  Venetian  red  and, 
perhaps,  reddle  are  used.  The  former  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  lard  before  this 
is  introduced  into  the  roasting  machine ;  at  other  times  it  is  added  to  the  chicory 
during  the  process  of  grinding.  Roasted  pulse  (peas,  beans,  and  lupines),  com  (lye 
and  damaged  wheat),  roots  (parsnips,  carrots,  and  mangold  wurzel),  bark  (oak-haik 
tan),  wood  dust  (logwood  and  mahogany  dust),  seeds  (acorns  and  horse-cheslaals), 
the  marc  of  coffee,  coffee  husks  (called  coffee-flights),  burnt  sugar,  baked  bread,  dog 
biscuit,  and  baked  livers  of  horses  and  bullocks  (1),  &re  substances  which  are  sidd  to 
have  been  used  for  adulterating  chicory.  A  mixture  of  roasted  pulse  (peas  osually) 
and  Venetian  red  has  been  used,  under  the  name  of  Hambro*  powder^  for  the  same 
purpose. 

**  The  following  are  the  chief  modes  of  examining  chicory  with  the  view  to  the 
detection  of  these  adulterations : — 

**  1st  Careful  examination  of  the  odour,  flavour,  and  appearance  to  the  naked  eye 
of  the  suspected  powder.    In  this  way  foreign  substances  may  sometimes  be  detected. 

'*  2nd.  A  portion  of  the  dried  powder  is  to  be  thrown  on  water ;  the  chicory  rapidly 
imbibes  the  water  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  whereas  some  intermixed  powders  (as  the 
marc  of  coffee)  float 

«<  Srd.  The  suspected  powder  is  to  be  submitted  to  careful  microscopical  examina- 
tion. Pulse  and  com  may  be  detected  by  the  size,  shape,  and  stracture  of  the  starch 
grains.  The  tissues  of  barks,  woods,  and  other  roots  may  also  be  frequently  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  chicory. 

**  4th.  A  decoction  of  the  suspected  chicory  is  then  to  be  prepared^  and,  when  cold, 
to  be  tested  with  solution  of  iodine  and  persulphate  of  iron. 

'*  Iodine  colours  a  decoction  of  pure  chicory  brownish ;  whereas  it  produces  a 
purplish,  bluish,  or  blackish  colour  with  decoctions  of  roasted  puke,  roasted  com, 
baked  bread,  roasted  acoms,  and  other  substances  containing  starch.  Persulphate 
or  perchloride  of  iron  does  not  produce  much  effect  on  a  decoction  of  pure  chicory, 
but  it  communicates  a  bluish  or  blackish  tint  to  a  decoction  of  oak-bark,  of  roasted 
acoms,  and  other  substances  containing  tannic  or  gallic  acids. 

"  5th.  By  incineration*  pure  dried  chicory  yields  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  a  grey  or 
&wn-coloured  ash.  If  Venetian  red,  or  any  earthy  or  mineral  substances,  be  present, 
a  larger  amount  of  ash  is  obtained.  Moreover,  when  Venetian  red  has  been  employed, 
the  colour  of  the  ash  is  more  or  less  red." 

In  1856  we  imported  of  chicory,  raw  or  kiln  dried,  81,721  cwts.;  computed  real 
value,  42,908/. 

CHILDRENITE.  This  mineral  may  be  regarded  as  an  hydrous  phosphate  of 
alumina  and  iron.  Its  composition  being  phosphoric  acid,  27*8 ;  alumina,  14*4 ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  81-8  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  8*9  ;  water,  17*6.  (Dana.^  At  Crinnis 
mine  in  Cornwall,  childrenite  is  found  on  slate,  and  at  Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  with 
apatite. 

CHIMNEY.    (^Cheminie,  Fr. ;  Schonutein,  Germ.)    (The  whole  of  this  article  is 
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retained  as  written  by  Dr.  Ure.  His  inyestigation  on  some  of  the  points  invoWed 
being  of  much  value.)  Chimney  is  a  modem  inyention  for  promoting  the  draaght 
of  fires  and  carnring  off  the  smoke,  introduced  into  England  so  late  as  the  age  of 
Elisabeth,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  Italy  100  years  before.  The 
Romans,  with  all  their  luxurious  refinement,  must  have  had  their  epicurean  cookery 
placed  in  perpetual  jeopardy  from  their  kitchen  fires,  which,  having  no  -vent  by  a 
vertical  tunnel  in  the  walls,  discharged  their  smoke  and  frequently  their  flames  at 
their  windows,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  their  neighbours,  and  annoyance  of  even  the 
street  passengers. 

Chimneys  in  dwelling  houses  serve  also  the  valuable  purpose  of  promoting  salu- 
brious circulation  of  air  in  the  apartments,  when  not  foolishly  sealed  with  anti-ven- 
tilating  stove-chests. 

The  first  person  who  sought  to  investigate  the  general  principles  of  chimney 
draughts,  in  subserviency  to  manufacturing  establishments,  was  the  celebrated  Mont- 
golfier.  As  the  ascent  of  heated  air  in  a  conduit  depends  upon  the  diminution  of  its 
specific  gravity,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  increase  of  its  volume  by  the  heat,  the 
ascensional  force  may  be  deduced  from  the  difference  1)etween  the  density  of  the 
elastic  fluid  in  the  interior  of  the  chimney,  and  of  the  external  air;  that  is,  between 
the  different  heights  of  the  internal  and  external  columns  of  elastic  fluid  supposed  to 
be  reduced  to  the  same  density.^  In  the  latter  case,  the  velocity  of  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  in  the  interior  of  the  chimney  is  equal  to  that  of  a  heavy  body 
let  fall  from  a  height  equal  to  the  difference  in  height  of  the  two  aerial  columns. 

To  illustrate  this  position  by  an  example,  let  us  consider  the  simple  case  of  a  chimney 
of  ventilation  for  carrying  off  foul  air  from  a  factory  of  any  kind;  and  suppose  that 
the  tunnel  of  iron  be  incased  throughout  with  steam  at  212^  Fahr.  Suppose  this 
tunnel  to  be  100  yards  high,  then  the  weight  of  the  column  of  air  in  it  will  be  to  that 
of  a  column  of  external  air  100  yards  high,  assumed  at  32^  Fahr.,  inversely  as  its  ex- 
pansion by  180^;  that  is,  as  1000  is  to  1375;  or  as  72*  727  is  to  100.  The  column  of 
external  air  at  32^  being  100  yards,  the  internal  column  will  be  represented  by  72*727 ; 
and  the  difference  =  27*27,  will  be  the  amount  of  unbalanced  weight  or  pressure,  which 
IS  the  effective  cause  of  the  ventilation.  Calculating  the  velocity  of  current  due 
to  this  difference  of  weight  by  the  well-known  formula  for  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies, 
that  is  to  say,  multiplying  the  above  difference,  which  is  27*27,  by  the  constant  fac- 
tor 19*62,  and  extracting  the  square  root  of  the  product ;  thus,  Vl9  62  x  27*27  =  2313 
will  be  the  velocity  in  yards  per  second,  which,  multiplied  by  3,  gives  69*39  feet.  The 
quantity  of  air  which  passes  m  a  second  is  obtained  of  course  by  multiplying  the  area 
or  cross  section  of  the  tunnel  by  this  velocity.  If  that  section  is  half  a  yard,  that  is^ 
a  quadrangle  2^  feet  by  2,  we  shall  have  23*13  x  0*5  « 11*565  cubic  yards, »  312  j^  cubic 
feet 

The  problem  becomes  a  little  more  complicated  in  calculating  the  velocity  of  air 
which  has  served  for  combustion,  because  iff  has  changed  its  nature,  a  variable  pro- 
portion of  its  oxygen  gas  of  specific  gravity  1*111  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
gas  of  specific  gravity  1*524.  The  quantity  of  air  passed  through  well-constructed 
furnaces  may,  in  general,  be  regarded  as  double  of  what  is  rigorously  necessary  for 
combustion,  and  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  generated,  therefore,  not  one  half  of 
what  it  would  be  were  all  the  oxygen  so  combined.  The  increase  of  weight  in  such 
burned  air  of  the  temperature  of  212^,  over  that  of  pore  air  equally  heated,  being  taken 
into  account  in  the  preceding  calculation,  will  give  us  about  1 9  yards  or  57  feet  per 
second  for  the  velocity  in  a  chimney  100  yards  high  incased  in  steam. 

In  comparing  the  numbers  resulting  from  the  trials  made  on  chimneys  of  different 
materials  and  of  different  forms,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  obstruction  to  the 
draught  of  air,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  chimneys,  and  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity,  and  inversely  to  their  diameter. 

With  an  ordinary  wrought  iron  pipe  of  from  4  inches  to  5  inches  diameter,  at- 
tached to  an  ordinary  stone,  burning  good  charcoal,  the  difference  is  prodigious  be- 
tween the  velocity  calculated  by  the  above  theoretical  rule  and  that  observed  by  means 
of  a  stop  watch,  and  the  ascent  of  a  puff  of  smoke  from  a  little  tow  dipped  in  oil  of 
turpentine  thrust  quickly  into  the  fire.  The  chimney  being  45  feet  high,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  68^  Fahr.  the  velocity  per  second  was : 

Mean  Teraperaturo 
of  Chimney. 

-  190°  Fahr. 

-  2120  „ 
3     -         -     34*5     „     -         -     6-3    „  -         -         -    270<^  „ 

To  obtain  congruity  between  calculation  and  experiment,  several  circumstances 
most  be  introduced  into  our  formulae.    In  the  first  place,  the  theoretical  velocity  must 
Vol.  I.  U  U 


Trials. 

By  Theory. 

By  Ezperlment. 

1      - 

-    26*4  feet    - 

-    Sfeet    - 

2     - 

-     29*4     „     - 

-     5-76  „  - 
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bo  multiplied  by  a  factor,  which  is  different  according  as  the  chimnej  is  made  of 
bricks,  pottery,  sheet  iron,  or  cast  iron.  This  factor  must  be  mnltiplied  by  the 
sqaare  root  of  the  diameter  of  the  chimney  (supposed  to  be  round),  dirided  by  iu 
length,  increased  by  four  times  its  diameter.    Thus,  for  pottery,  its  expreasioii  is 

2*06  ^ ^-^  \  i>  being  the  diameter,  and  i.  the  length  of  the  chimney. 

A  pottery  chimney,  33  feet  high,  and  7  inches  in  diameter,  when  the  excess  of  its 
mean  temperature  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  was  205^  Fahr.,  had  a  pressure  of  hot 
air  equal  to  117  feet,  and  a  velocity  of  7'2  feet  per  second.  By  calculating  from  the 
last  formula,  the  same  number  very  nearly  is  obtained.  In  none  of  the  experiments 
did  the  velocity  exceed  12  feet  per  second,  when  the  difference  of  temperature  was 
more  than  410^  Fahr. 

Every  different  form  of  chimney  would  require  a  special  set  of  experiments  to  be 
made  for  determining  the  proper  &ctor  to  be  used. 

This  troublesome  operation  may  be  saved  by  fhe  judicious  application  of  a  delicate 
differential  barometer,  such  as  that  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston;  though  this  instrument 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  applied  by  its  very  ingenious  author  in  measuring  the 
draughts  or  ventilating  powers  of  furnaces. 

If  into  one  leg  of  this  differential  siphon,  water  be  put,  and  fine  spermaceti  oil  into 
the  other,  we  sball  have  two  liquids,  which  are  to  each  other  in  density  as  the  numbers 
8  and  7.  If  proof  spirit  be  employed  instead  of  water,  we  shall  then  have  the  relation 
of  very  nearly  20  to  19.  I  have  made  experiments  on  furnace  draughts  with  the  in- 
strument in  each  of  these  states,  and  find  the  water  and  oil  siphon  to  be  sufficiently 
sensible ;  for  the  weaker  draughts  of  common  fire-places  the  spirits  and  oil  will  be 
preferable  barometric  fluids. 

To  the  lateral  projecting  tube  of  the  instrument,  as  described  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  attach  a  stop-cock,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  action  of  the  chimney, 
while  placing  the  siphon,  to  allow  of  its  being  fixed  in  a  proper  state  of  adjustment, 
with  its  junction  line  of  the  oil  and  water  at  the  zero  of  the  scale.  Since  a  slight  de- 
viation of  the  legs  of  the  siphon  from  the  perpendicular  changes  very  considerably  the 
line  of  the  level,  this  adjustment  should  be  made  secure  by  fixing  the  horizontal  pipe 
tightly  into  a  round  hole,  bored  into  the  chimney  stalk,  or  drilled  through  the  furnace 
door.  On  gently  turning  the  stop- cock,  the  difference  of  atmospheric  pressure  cor- 
responding to  the  chimney  draught  will  be  immediately  indicated  by  the  ascent  of  the 
junction-line  of  the  liquids  in  the  siphon.  This  modification  of  apparatus  permits  the 
experiment  to  be  readily  rectified  by  again  shutting  off  the  draught,  when  the  air  will 
slowly  re-enter  the  siphon ;  because  the  projecting  tube  of  the  barometer  is  thrust  into 
the  stop  cock,  but  not  hermetically  joined ;  whereby  its  junction-line  is  aUowed  to 
return  to  the  zero  of  the  scale  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds. 

Out  of  many  experiments  made  with  this  instrument,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
describing  a  few,  very  carefhlly  performed  at  the  breweries  of  Messrs.  Trueman,  Han- 
bury,  and  Buxton,  and  of  Sir  H.  Menz,  Bart,  and  at  the  machine  factory  of  Messrs. 
Braithwaite;  in  the  latter  of  which  I  was  assisted  by  Captain  Ericssen.  In  the  first 
trials  at  the  breweries,  the  end  of  the  stop-cock  attached  to  the  differential  barometer 
was  lapped  round  with  hemp,  and  made  fast  into  the  circular  peep-hole  of  the  furnace 
door  of  a  wort-copper,  communicating  with  two  upright  parallel  chimneys,  each  IS 
inches  square  and  50  feet  high.  The  fire  was  burning  with  fully  its  average  intensity  at 
the  time.  The  adjustment  of  the  level  being  perfect,  the  stop-cock  orifice  was  opened, 
and  the  junction  level  of  the  oil  and  water  rose  steadily,  and  stood  at  1^  inches,  corre^ 
spending  to  ^  =0-156  of  1  inch  of  water,  or  a  column  of  air  10*7  feet  high.  Thss  dif- 
ference of  pressure  indicates  a  velocity  of  26  feet  per  second.  In  a  second  set  of  ex- 
periments, the  extremity  of  the  stop-cock  was  inserted  into  a  hole  bored  through  the 
chimney  stalk  of  the  boiler  of  a  Boulton  and  Watt  steam-engine  of  twenty-horse 
power.  The  area  of  this  chimney  was  exactly  18  inches  square  at  the  level  of  the 
bored  hole,  and  its  summit  rose  50  feet  above  it.  The  fire-grate  was  about  10  feet 
below  that  leveL  On  opening  the  stop-cock,  the  junction  line  rose  2^  inches.  This 
experiment  was  verified  by  repetition  upon  different  days,  with  fires  burning  at  their 
average  intensity,  and  consuming  fully  12  lbs.  of  the  best  coals  hourly  for  each  horse's 
power,  or  nearly  one  ton  and  a  third  in  twelve  hours.  If  we  divide  the  number  2| 
by  8  the  quotient  0*28  will  represent  the  fractional  part  of  I  inch  of  water  supported 
in  the  siphon  by  the  unbalajiced  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  said  chimney ; 
which  corresponds  to  19  J  feet  of  air,  and  indicates  a  velocity  in  the  chimney  current 
of  35  feet  per  second.  The  consumption  of  fuel  was  much  more  consideraUe  in  the 
immense  grate  under  the  wort  copper,  than  it  was  under  the  steam-engine  boiler. 

In  my  experiments  at  Messrs.  Braithwaite's  factory,  the  maximum  displacement  of 
the  junction  line  was  1  inch,  when  the  differential  oil  and  water  barometer  was  plaeed 
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in  direct  commnnieation  with  a  chimney  15  inches  square,  belonging  (o  a  steam  boiler, 
and  when  the  fire  was  made  to  bum  so  fiercely,  that,  on  opening  the  safety-valve  of 
the  boiler,  the  excess  of  steam  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  engine  rush^  out  with 
such  violence  as  to  fill  the  whole  premises.  The  pressure  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of 
-water  denotes  a  velocity  of  draught  of  23*4  feet  per  second. 

In  building  chimneys,  we  should  be  careful  to  make  their  area  rather  too  large  than 
too  small;  because  we  can  readily  reduce  it  to  any  desired  size  by  means  of  a  sliding 
register  plate  near  its  bottom,  or  a  damper  plate  applied  to  its  top,  adjustible  by  wires 
or  chains  passing  over  pulleys.  Wide  chimneys  are  not  so  liable  as  narrow  ones  to 
have  their  draught  affected  by  stronj^  winds.  In  a  factory,  many  furnace  flues  are 
often  conducted  into  one  vertical  chimney  stalk,  with  great  economy  in  the  first 
erection,  and  increased  power  of  draught  in  the  several  fires. 

Vast  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  country  of  late  vears  in  building  stalks 
for  steam  boilers  and  chemical  furnaces.  Instead  of  constructmg  an  expensive,  lofty 
acaffoldinj^  of  timber  round  the  chimney,  for  the  bricklayers  to  stand  upon,  and  to 
plae*  their  materials,  pigeon-holes,  or  recesses,  are  left  at  regular  intervals,  a  few  feet 
apart,  within  the  chimney,  for  receiving  the  ends  of  stout  wooden  bars,  which  are 
laid  across,  so  aft  to  form  a  species  of  temporary  ladder  in  the  interior  of  the  tunnel. 
By  means  of  theaa  bars,  with  the  aid  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  everything  may  be  pro- 
gressively hoisted  for  the  building  of  the  highest  engine  or  other  stalks.  An  expert 
bricklayer,  with  a  handy  labourer,  can  in  this  way  raise,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  considerable 
chimney,  40  feet  high,  5  feet  8  inches  square  outside,  2  feet  8  inches  inside  at  the  base, 
28  inches  outside,  and  20  inches  inside  at  the  top.  To  facilitate  tbe  erection,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  solidity  of  an  insulated  stalk  of  this  kind,  it  is  built  with 
three  or  more  successive  plinths,  or  recedures,  as  shown  in^^.  450.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  such  chimneys  thick  and  substantial  near  the  base,  in  order  that  they  may  sus- 
tain the  first  violence  of  the  fire,  and  prevent  the  sudden  dissipation  of  the  heat  When 
many  flues  are  conducted  into  one  chimney  stalk,  the  area  of  the  latter  should  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  former,  or  at  least  of  as  many  of  them  as  shall  be 
going  simultaneously.  When  the  products  of  combustion  from  any  furnace  must  be 
conducted  downwaris,  in  order  to  enter  near  the  bottom  of  the  main  stalk,  they  will 
not  flow  off  until  the  lowest  part  of  the  channel  be  heated  by  burning  some  wood 
shavings  or  straw  in  it,  whereby  the  air  siphon  is  set  agoing.  Immediately  after 
kindling  this  transient  fire  at  that  spot,  the  orifice  must  be  shut  by  which  it  was  intro- 
duced ;  otherwise  the  draught  of  the  furnace  would  be  seriously  impeded.  But  this 
precaution  is  seldom  necessary  in  great  £&ctories,  where  a  certain  degree  of  beat  is 
always  maintained  in  the  fines,  or,  at  least,  should  be  preserved,  by  shutting  the  damper 
plate  of  each  separate  flue,  whenever  its  own  furnace  ceases  to  act  Such  chimneys 
are  finished  at  top  with  a  coping  of  stone- slabs,  to  secure  their  brick- work  against  the 
infiltration  of  rains,  and  they  should  be  furnished  with  metallic  conducting  rods,  to 
protect  them  from  explosions  of  lightning. 

When  small  domestic  stoves  are  used,  with  very  slow  combustion,  as  has  been 
recently  proposed  upon  the  score  of  a  misjudged  economy,  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
inmates  being  suffocated  or  asphyxied,  by  the  regurgitation  of  the  noxious  burned  air. 
The  smoke  doctors  who  recommend  such  a  vicious  plan,  from  their  ignorance  of  che- 
mical science,  are  not  aware  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  coke  or  cosu  must  be  heated 
250^  F.  above  the  atmospheric  air  to  acquire  the  same  low  specific  gravity  with  it  In 
other  words,  unless  so  rarefied  by  heat,  that  gaseous  poison  will  descend  through  the 
orifice  of  the  ash-pit,  and  be  replaced  by  the  lighter  air  of  the  apartment  Drs.  Priestley 
and  Dalton  have  long  ago  shown  the  co-existence  of  these  twofold  crossing  currents  of 
air,  eren  through  the  substance  of  stoneware  tubes.  True  economy  of  heat  and  salu- 
brity alike  require  vivid  combustion  of  the  fuel,  with  a  somewhat  brisk  draught  inside 
of  the  chimney,  and  a  corresponding  abstraction  of  air  from  the  apartment  Wholesome 
continuous  yentilation,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  dwelling-houses,  cannot 
be  secured  in  any  other  way.  Were  these  mephitic  stoves,  which  have  been  of  late 
so  ridiculously  puffed  in  the  public  prints,  generally  introduced,  the  faculty  woukl 
need  to  be  immediately  quadrupled  to  supply  Oie  demand  for  medical  advice;  for  head- 
aches, sickness,  nervous  ailments,  and  apoplexy  would  become  the  constant  inmates 
of  every  inhabited  mansion.  The  phenomena  of  the  grotto  of  Pausilippo  might  then 
be  daily  realised  at  home  among  those  who  ventured  to  recline  upon  sofas  in  such  car- 
bonated apartments ;  only,  instead  of  a  puppy  being  suffocated  pro  temjtwre,  human  beings 
would  be  sacrificed,  to  save  two  pennyworths  of  i\iel  per  diem. 

The  figures  upon  the  following  page  represent  one  of  the  two  chimneys  erected 
at  the  Camden  Town  station,  for  the  steam  boilers  of  the  two  engines  of  60-horse 
power  each,  belonging  to  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  company.  These 
engines  then  drew  their  train  of  carriages  up  the  inclined  plane  of  Hampstead  Hill. 
The  chimneys  were  designed  by  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.,  engineer  to  the  Company, 
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executed  by  William  Cubitt,  Esq.,  of  Gray's  lun  Road, — and  do  eqnalhonoar  to  both 
gentlemen,  being  probably  among  the  most  elegant  and  substantial  specimens  ai  this 
style  of  architecture  in  the  world.     In  the  section,^.  450, 


451 


454 


.  450 


A  represents  a  bed  of  concrete,  6  feet  thick,  and  24  feet  square. 
B,  brick  footings  set  in  cement;  the  lower  course  19  feet  square, 
c,  Bramley-fail  stone  base,  witli  a  chain  of  wrought  iron  let  into  it. 
D,  a  portion,  15  feet  high,  curved  to  a  radius  of  113  feet,  built  entirely  of  Malm 
paviours  (a  peculiarly  good  kind  of  bricks). 
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s,  sbaft  bnilt  of  Malm  paTioan  in  mortar. 

F,  ditto,  built  from  the  inside,  without  exterior  scaffolding. 

o,  the  cap.  ornamented  (as  shown  in  the  plan  alongside)  with  Pordand  stone,  the 
dressings  being  tied  together  with  copper  cramps  and  an  iron  bond. 

Fig,  451  represents  the  mouldings  of  the  top,  upon  an  enlarged  scale. 

Fig.  452,  a  plan  of  the  foundation,  upon  an  enlarged  scale. 

Fig,  458,  ditto,  at  the  lerel  of  the  entrance  of  the  flue  as  seen  in 

Fig,  454,  the  elevation  of  the  chimney. 

Fig,  455,  plan  at  the  ground  IcTcl  i,  in  figs,  450  and  454. 

's^fig,  450,  the  lightning  conducting  rod, 

CHINA  CLAY.  Kjloun,  or  Porcelain  Clat,  which  see.  A  fine  white  clay 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar  of  the  granite  rocks.  It  is  found  and 
prepared  in  this  country  in  Cornwall  and  Deyonshire. 

CHINA  INK  {Encre  de  Chine,  Fr. ;  Chinesigeher  Tuaeh,  Germ.)  It  is  said  that 
the  true  China  ink  is  made  from  the  condensed  smoke  or  soot  of  burned  camphor ; 
and  hence,  when  of  the  best  quality,  it  has  this  odour. 

Most  of  the  China  ink  is  made  fh>m  oil  lampblack,  disguised  as  to  smell  with 
musk,  or  with  a  little  camphor-black.  The  binding  substance  is  gelatine,  commonly 
made  from  parchment ;  but  isinglass  answers  equally  well.  A  ^ood  imitation  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  isinglass  in  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  little 
alkali  to  destroy  the  gelatinising  power*  and  incorporating  with  that  solution,  by 
levigation  on  a  porphyry  slab,  as  much  of  the  finest  lampblack  as  to  produce  a  mass 
of  the  proper  consistence.  The  minute  quantity  of  alkali  serves  also  to  saponify  the 
oil  which  usually  adheres  to  lampblack,  and  thereby  to  make  a  pigment  miscible  with 
"water. 

CHINA  STONE.  A  semi-decomposed  granite,  {Petuntze)  which  has  nearly  the 
same  composition  as  the  China  clay  (see  Pobcelain  Clat).  **  Indeed,  the  China 
clay  can  be  considered  as  little  more  than  this  granite  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
decomposition." — De  la  Beche, 

The  China  stone  is  a  kind  of  granite,  the  felspar  of  which  bas  undergone  a 
partial  decomposition.  It  is  carefully  selected  so  as  to  be  entirely  free  of  schorl,  and 
requires  no  other  preparation  for  the  market  than  to  be  broken  into  a  size  convenient 
for  carriage.  This  granite  is  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  it  does  not  contain  any  mica,  but 
numerous  glossy  scales  of  greenish-yellow  talc.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  authors 
that  **  this  rock  (^Pegmatite,  or  Graphic  granite),  after  exposure  to  the  decomposing 
action  of  the  weather,  is  the  chief  source"  of  the  China  stone  and  clay.  This  repre- 
sents but  very  imperfectly — indeed,  incorrectly — the  conditions.  The  decomposition 
of  the  granite  is  not  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  but  by  some  peculiar 
decomposition  proceeding  to  a  considerable  depth  through  the  whole  mass.  In  many 
places,  from  the  very  surface  to  the  depth  of  more  than  100  feet,  this  decomposition 
18  equally  apparent ;  and  possibly  it  extends  to  much  greater  depths  in  some  places. 
The  same  stone  exposed  to  the  air  does  not,  in  any  ordinary  time,  exhibit  any  signs 
of  disintegration.  No  satis&ctory  explanation  has  yet  been  offered  of  the  conditions 
under  which  granite  is  decomposed  to  produce  the  Kaolin  and  the  China  stone. 

There  was  an  agreement  existing  amongst  the  producers  of  China  stone  to  send  off 
annually  only  12,000  tons ;  but  when  the  demand  is  brisk,  this  has  been  extended  to 
1 8,000  tons,  and  sometimes  even  more.  The  value  of  the  China  stone  at  the  works 
in  Cornwall  is  annually  about  ISOOiL  The  whole  that  is  raised  is  sent  to  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries. 

CHINOLINE.  C'^H^N.  A  volatile  base,  found  in  coal  naphtha,  and  also,  ac- 
companied by  several  oUiers,  in  the  basic  fluid  obtained  by  distilling  cinchonine  with 
potash.  — C.G.W. 

CHINTZ.  (Zitz,  Germ.)  Probably  derived  from  the  East,  the  Hindoo  name 
cheent,  and  the  Persian  chinz,  signifying  spotted  or  stained.  The  term  is  applied  in 
this  country  to  a  ^t-printed  calico,  in  which  several  colours  are  imprinted  upon  a 
white  or  coloured  ground,  and  usually  glazed. 

CHLORATE  OF  POTASH,  formerly  called  oxymuriate  of  potash.  This  interest- 
ing saline  compound  has  become  the  object  of  a  pretty  extensive  manufacture,  in 
consequence  of  its  application  to  make  matches  for  procuring  instantaneous  light,  and 
a  detonating  powder  for  fire  arms.  It  may  be  prepared  both  in  the  humid  and  dry 
way. 

Having  made  a  strong  solution  of  purified  potash,  or  carbonate  of  potash,  with  from 
2  to  3  parts  of  water,  we  pass  through  it  in  a  Woulfe's  apparatus  a  current  of  chlo- 
rine gas,  till  it  ceases  to  absorb  any  more.  Chloride  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium alone  are  formed  as  long  as  there  is  an  excess  of  alkali  in  the  solution ;  but 
afterwards  in  the  fUrther  reaction  of  the  materials,  the  chloride  passes  into  the  state  of 
a  chlorate,  and,  as  such,  precipitates  from  the  solution.    During  the  first  half  of  the 
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operatioD,  that  is,  till  the  potash  is  about  one  half  saturated  with  chlorine,  as  indioted 
by  litmas  paper  ceasing  to  be  darkened  and  beginning  to  be  blanched,  only  the  chloride 
of  potassium  or  muriate  of  potash  falls.  The  process  should  be  interrqrted  at  this 
point  in  order  to  remove  the  salt,  to  wash  it,  to  add  the  washings  to  the  liquor,  and 
then  to  transmit  the  gas  freely  thjrongh  the  solution.  As  the  operation  adTances,  Im 
muriate  of  potash  is  formed,  and  at  length  nothing  but  the  pare  chlorate  is  sepsrited 
in  crystals.  When  finally  the  babbles  of  gas  pass  through  without  being  Kosibly 
absorbed,  the  process  is  known  to  be  completed ;  the  liquid  may  then  be  allowed  to 
settle,  and  be  poured  off  from  the  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash,  which  are  psrified 
from  the  muriate  by  dissolving  them  in  three  times  their  weight  of  boiling  water,  and 
filtering  the  solution  while  hot  On  its  eooUng,  the  chlorate  will  separate  in  peaijj- 
crystalline  plates.  It  may  be  rendered  quite  pure  by  a  second  crystallisatioD,  in  which 
state  it  does  not  affect  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  above  potash  ley  usually  gets  a  reddish  tint  in  the  coarse  of  the  pr<Me«  in  eoo- 
sequence  of  a  little  manganesic  add  coming  over  with  the  chlorine,  but  it  gradoallj 
loses  this  colour  as  the  saturation  becomes  complete,  and  then  the  solution  tarosyeUov. 
The  tubes  for  conveying  the  gas  should  be  of  large  diameter,  if  they  be  plunged  intothe 
saline  solution,  because  the  crystallisation  which  takes  place  in  it  is  apt  to  choke  then 
up.  This  inconvenience  may,  however,  be  obviated  by  attaching  to  the  end  of  the 
glass  tube,  a  tube  of  caoutchouc  terminated  in  a  small  glass  funnel,  or  simply  the  neck 
of  a  caoutchouc  bottle  with  a  part  of  its  body,  whose  width  will  not  be  readily  doMd 
with  a  saline  crust  The  residuary  lixivium  may  be  used  in  another  operatioo,  or  it 
maybe  evaporated  down  to  half  its  bulk  and  set  aside  to  crystallise,  whereby  mm 
more  chlorate  wiU  be  obtained,  mixed  indeed  with  muriate  and  carbonate,  from  vhieb, 
however,  it  may  be  separated  by  a  second  crystallisation.  In  general  the  pure  chlontc 
obtained  does  not  exceed  -^  the  weight  of  the  potash  employed ;  because  in  thus  treatiog 
potash  with  chlorine,  {  of  it  are  converted  into  muriate  of  potash  and  only  )  intochlonte. 
and  a  part  of  the  latter  adheres  to  the  muriate,  or  is  lost  in  the  mother  waten  of  the 
crystallisations. 

The  chlorate  of  potash  may  be  more  conveniently  mannfi&etored,  like  that  of  lisae, 
in  the  dry  way.  St.  Romer  patented  at  Vienna  the  following  method  for  that  poipoie 
in  1821 :— Ten  pounds  of  crystallised  peroxide  of  manganese  are  to  be  finely  polTcnied, 
mixed  with  10  pounds  of  plumbago,  and  SO  pounds  of  common  salt,  and  pat  into  the 
leaden  retort  represented  m  fig.  456,  p.  667.  From  the  middle  of  the  behnet-ahaped 
lid  of  this  vessel,  a  lead  tube,  2  feet  long,  and  2  inches  wide,  conducts  to  the  reeetrer. 
which  is  a  square  earthen  pan,  hard  glazed  both  within  and  without,  of  the  aiae 
capacity  with  the  retort  The  end  of  the  tube  must  be  made  &8t  to  a  frame  at  the 
height  of  6  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  Upon  its  inner  side,  4  iaefaei 
apart,  brackets  are  to  be  fixed  for  supporting  a  series  of  laths  or  shelves  of  white  wood, 
on  which  a  number  of  little  paper  or  paste-board  boxes  are  to  be  laid.  In  these  hoief 
10  pounds  of  the  purest  carbonate  of  potash,  prepared  from  tartar,  are  to  be  iprtt^ 
The  receiver  must  now  be  covered  with  a  lid  made  tight  by  a  water  lute.  TweaiJ 
pounds  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  16  pounds  of  water,  and 
then  cooled,  are  to  be  poured  upon  the  mixed  materials  in  the  retort,  the  lid  irniM* 
diately  secured,  with  the  tube  a^usted  in  the  receiver.  The  whole  most  be  allowed  to 
operate  spontaneously  without  heat  for  12  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  rrioit 
is  to  be  surrounded  with  a  water  bath  and  steadily  heated  during  12  hours,  vod^ 
lefk  to  cool  for  6  hours.  The  apparatus  must  now  be  opened,  the  cakes  of  diloiate  « 
potash  removed,  and  freed  from  muriate  by  solution  and  crystallisation. 
M.  Liebig  proposes  the  following  process  for  obtaining  chlorate  of  potash :— 
Heat  chloride  of  lime  in  water  till  it  ceases  to  destroy  vegetable  coloors.  b  w|| 
case  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlorate  of  potash  is  obtained.  This  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  to  the  solution  concentrated  by  evaporation,  chloride  of 
potassium  is  to  be  added,  and  then  suffered  to  cooL  After  cooling,  a  qiisatit]fOf 
crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  is  obtained,  which  are  to  be  redissolved  and  eryataUised 
again  to  purify  them.  M.  Liebig  considers  that  this  will  be  a  cheap  proeeai  for 
obtaining  chlorate  of  potash.  From  12  ounces  of  chloride  of  lime,  of  so  bad  aqoal' 
ity  that  it  left  65  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter,  he  obtained  an  ounce  of  chloiate  » 
potash. 

The  only  difficulty  to  overcome  in  this  process  is,  from  the  chloride  of  lime  not  befflf 
so  easily  decomposed  by  heat  as  is  generally  supposed;  a  solution  of  it  may  be  hep 
boiling  for  an  hour  without  losing  its  bleaching  power.  The  best  method  w  to  form  t 
thin  paste  with  chloride  of  lime  and  water,  and  then  to  evaporate  it  to  dryness.  If  ^  " 
required  to  prepare  it  by  passing  chlorine  into  cream  of  lime,  it  is  advantageous  to  heep 
it  very  hot. 

The  chlorate  of  potash  which  separates  from  the  solution  by  crystallisatioo  h«  »» 
the  form  of  scales  which  it  usually  possesses,  but  is  prismatic :  whether  this  is  occaaonw 
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by  some  admixture  has  not  been  ascertained ;  bat  on  recrystallismg,  it  is  obtained  in 
the  usual  form. 

The  solution  ought  not  merely  to  be  left  to  cool,  in  order  to  procure  crystals,  for  the 
crystallisation  is  fitf  from  being  terminated  eyen  after  complete  cooling ;  crystals  con- 
tinue to  be  deposited  £>r  3  or  4  days. 

The  following  modification  of  the  process  for  making  chlorate  of  potash  is  that  of 
M.  V^e.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lune  marking  18^  or  20°  Baum6  is  to  be  set  upon 
the  fire  in  a  lead  or  cast  iron  pot,  and  when  it  begms  to  get  hot,  there  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  it  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  sufficient  to  raise  the  hydrometer  3^  or  4^. 
It  must  be  then  concentrated  as  quickly  as  possible  till  it  marks  30^  or  3 1^,  taking  care 
that  it  does  not  boil  over  by  the  sudden  extrication  of  oxygen.  The  concentrated 
liquor  is  set  aside  to  crystallise  in  a  cool  place,  when  a  deposit  of  chlorate  of  potash 
forms,  mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium.  The  mother  waters  being  evaporated  to 
the  density  of  86%  afford  another  crop  of  crystals,  after  which  they  may  be  thrown 
away. 

The  salts  obtamed  at  the  first  crystallisation  are  to  be  redissolved,  and  the  solution 
being  brought  tol5^orl6°istobe  filtered,  when  it  will  afford  upon  cooling  pure 
chlorate  of  potash. 

The  following  ingenious  and  easy  way  of  making  this  valuable  chlorate  was 
suggested  by  Professor  Graham: — Mix  equal  atomic  weights  of  carbonate  of  potash 
and  hydrate  of  lime  (70  of  the  former,  if  pure,  and  37  of  slaked  lime  in  powder), 
diffuse  them  through  cold  water,  and  transmit  chlorine  gas  through  the  mixture.  The 
gas  is  absorbed  with  g^eat  avidity,  and  the  production  of  a  boiling  heat  When  the 
saturation  is  complete,  carbonate  of  lime  remains,  and  a  mixture  of  muriate  and  chlorate 
of  potash,  which  latter  salts  are  to  be  separated,  as  usual,  by  the  difference  of  their 
solubility  in  water. 

It  has  been  remarked  on  the  above  process,  that  it  effects  no  saving  of  potassa,  and 
therefore  is  far  inferior  to  the  one  long  practised  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  especially 
at  Giessen,  and  introduced  into  this  country  a  good  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Wagen- 
mann,  from  Berlin.  The  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  mixture  of  one  equivalent  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  (76),  and  6  equivalents  of  hydrate  of  lime  (222),  previously  stirred 
with  water,  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste.  Thus  the  calcium  of  the  lime  unites 
vrilh  the  chlorine  to  form  chloride  of  calcium,  while  the  chloride  of  potassium  is  con- 
Terted  into  chlorate  of  potassa,  which  salt  is  easily  separated  in  crystals  by  its  sparing 
solubility,  which  remains  unfrozen  even  at  the  cold  of  220^  F. 

Chlorate  of  potash  may  also  be  made  by  saturating  with  chlorine  a  mixture  of  74 
parts  of  chloride  of  potassium  (muriate  of  potash)  and  168  parts  of  quicklime,  brought 
to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  pap  by  the  cautious  addition  of  water.  The  mass  bemg 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  evaporated  and  cooled,  yields  crjrstals  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  while  a  mother  water  of  chloride  of  calcium  (muriate  of  lime)  remains.  The 
following  process  has  likewise  been  prescribed  : — Mix  10  parts  of  good  chloride  of 
lune  and  water  into  a  pap,  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlorate  of  lime  devoid  of  bleaching  power ;  dissolve 
it  in  water,  filter,  concentrate  the  solution  by  evaporation,  then  add  to  it  1  part  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  cool  for  crystallisation.  The  salt  which  may  thereby  be 
separated  from  the  chloride  of  calcium  will  afford  0*83  of  pure  chlorate  of  potash.  By 
this  process  of  Professor  Liebig  }  of  the  potash  are  saved,  but  much  oxygen  is  wasted 
in  the  evaporation  to  dryness  c^  the  chloride  of  lime ;  and  consequently,  much  chloric 
acid  is  lost  towards  the  production  of  the  salt  V^e  mixes  the  chloride  of  lime  pap, 
before  heating  it,  with  the  chloride  of  potassium,  boils  the  mixture  smartly,  whereby 
much  oxygen  is  undoubtedly  thrown  off,  and  then  sets  the  liquor  aside  to  crystallise. 
L.  Gmelin  suggests  that  saturation  of  the  liquor  with  chlorine  before  boiling  might  be 
advantageous.  Gay-Lussac  has  suggested  to  make  this  valuable  salt  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  with  carbonate  (or  sulphate)  of  pnotash,  saturating  the 
liquor  after  filtration  with  chlorine  gas,  evaporating,  and  crfstallismg.* 

Professor  Juch's  process  is  to  pass  chlorine  gas  into  a  mixture  of  1  pound  caustic 
lime  and  1  pound  carbonate  of  potash,  with  8  pounds  of  water.  The  resulting  chloride 
of  potash  readily  separates  in  the  filtered  liquid  by  crystallisation  from  the  very  soluble 
chloride  of  calcium.  By  this  method  potash  is  not  wasted  in  the  useless  production  of 
chloride  of  potassium.  Chlorate,  the  old  oxymuriate  of  potash,  has  a  cooling,  somewhat 
unpleasant,  and  nitrons  taste ;  it  does  not  bleach.  At  60°  F.  100  p^rts  of  water  dissolve 
6  parts  of  the  salt,  and  at  its  boiling  point,  or  220°,  60  parts.  When  heated  to  dull 
ignition  in  a  glass  retort,  it  gives  out  39  15  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and  be- 

•  Mr.  Calvert  forms  a  mixture  of&l  equlTalents  of  burnt  lime  for  1  equivalent  of  oaostic  potash,  and 
pass*s  a  current  of  chlorine  through  the  hot  mixture.  Under  these  conditions  chloride  of  calcium  and 
chlorate  of  potash  are  produced,  and  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  stated  to  he  very  nearly  the  theoretical 
amount. 
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comes  thereby  chlorate  of  potasBinm.    When  strongly  triturated  in  a  mortar  it  crackles, 
throws  oat  sparks,  and-  becomes  luminous.     It  deflagrates  upon  red  hot  cinders  like 
nitre :  when  triturated  along  vith  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  it  detonates  with  great  tio- 
lence,  not  without  danger  to  the  hands  of  the  operator,  if  they  be  not  protected  by  a 
thick  glove.  Similar  detonations  may  be  produced  with  cinnabar  or  vermilion,  sulphnret 
of  potassium,  volatile  oils,  sugar,  &c ;  but  they  can  be  effected  only  by  the  smart  Mow  of 
a  heated  hammer  and  anvil     A  mixture  of  sugar  or  starch  with  chlorate  of  potash  b 
readily  inflamed  by  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  experiment  is  the  bans  of  the 
preparation  of  the  oxygenated  matches,  as  they  have  been  commonly  called.     The 
following  formula  forms  a  good  paste  for  tipping  the  said  matches  made  of  narrow  slips 
of  either  wood  or  card : — 60  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  14  parts  of  sulphur,  14  parts 
gum  benzoin,  a  small  quantity  of  gum  tragacanth  and  cinnabar ;  or  30  parts  of  chlorate 
of  potash,  10  parts  of  sulphur,  8  parts  of  sugar,  5  parts  of  gum  arabic,  and  a  little 
cinnabar.     The  sulphur  must  be  wetted,  or  great  danger  will  be  incurred  in  mixing 
To  kindle  the  match  it  mnst  be  touched  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose is  usually  kept  in  a  small-well  stoppered  phial,  and  thickened  with  amianthosL 
The  lucifer  matches  now  universally  employed  for  procuring  a  light,  are  generallr 
the  wooden  sulphur  match,  coated  with  a  paste  containing  phosphorus,  which,  whca 
dry,  will  ignite  by  friction.    To  prepare  the  paste,  phosphorus  is  melted  with  a  ceitaza 
quantity  of  water  at  120^,  the  requisite  proportion  of  nitrate,  with  a  small  proportkn 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  is  dissolved  in  this  water,  a  small  quantity  of  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese or  red  lead  added,  and  the  liquid  thickened  with  gum  ;  the  whole  is  well  tritor- 
ated  together  in  a  mortar  till  the  globules  of  phosphorus  cease  to  be  visible  to  the  eye, 
and  the  mass  is  coloured  with  prussian  blue  or  with  minium.    The  points  of  the  matches 
are  dipped  into  this  paste,  and  then  cautiously  dried  in  a  stove.    The  use  of  the  gum 
is  to  serve  as  a  varnish  to  protect  the  phosphorus  from  oxidation  hj  the  air.     The 
mixture  for  percussion  powder  for  guns  may  be  54  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  21 
parts  of  nitre,  18  parts  of  sulphur,  7  parts  of  lycopodium ;  or  100  parts  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  55  parts  of  nitre,  33  parts  of  sulphur,  17  parts  of  sifted  touch  wood,  and  17 
parts  of  lycopodium ;  or  20  parts  of  gunpowder,  freed  fh>m  nitre  by  means  of  water, 
and  then  mixed  with  11  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  water  to  the  eonaiatenoe  of 
a  thin  paste.    This  powder  when  dry  is  dangerous  to  handle,  being  very  apt  to  explode. 
But  this  danger  is  guarded  against,  by  letting  fall  a  drop  of  the  paste  into  each  percQ»- 
sion  cap,  and  leaving  it  to  dry  there.     In  the  detonation  of  this  powder  chlorine 
is  generated,  which  rusts  the  metal  very  fast    For  this  reason  fulminate  of  mercury 
is  preferred  by  many  sportsmen  as  a  detonating  powder.    Gunpowder  prepared  with 
chlorate  of  potash  and  charcoal  acts  too  violently,  and  inflames  too  easily. — H.  M.  N. 
CHLORATES.    Compounds  of  chloric  acid  with  salifiable  bases. 
CHLORIC  ACID.    The  acid  constituent  of  the  preceding  salts.     It  consists  of 
one  equivalent  of  chlorine  =35*5,  and  five  of  oxygen  ^40,  the  sum  of  which  (75*5) 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  acid.     This  acid,  which  is  only  known  in  combination  with 
one  equivalent  of  water,  is  exceedingly  unstable,  being  instantly  decomposed  by  contact 
with  organic  matter ;  undergoing  gradual  spontaneous  decomposition  in  diffused  day- 
light, and  being  instantly  decomposed,  at  a  temperature  of  a  little  above  100^  F.,  into 
chlorine,  oxygen,  and  perchloric  acid,  the  two  former  escaping  as  gases.     It  is  pre- 
pared by  decomposing  chlorate  of  potash  by  the  addition  of  hy^ofluoailicic  acid, 
which  forms  witii  potash  an  insoluble  compound. 

CHLORINE,  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  undecomposed  substances,  exists, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  a  greenish-yellow  gas ;  but,  when  exposed  to  a  pres- 
sure of  4  atmospheres,  it  becomes  a  transparent  liquid,  which  remains  unfroxen  even  it 
the  cold  of — 220^  F.  In  the  first  state,  its  density,  compared  to  air,  (reckoned  l-OOOL) 
is  2*47  ;  in  the  second,  its  density,  compared  to  water,  (1*000,)  is  1*33.  It  is  obtained 
either  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  binoxide  of 
manganese,  or  by  the  action  of  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  binoxide  of 
manganese  alone.  In  the  first  case,  the  proportions  are  7  parts  by  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  previously  diluted  with  7  parts  of  water  and  4  parts  of  common  salt,  intimately 
mixed  with  3  parts  of  binoxide  of  manganese ;  in  the  latter,  which  is  the  most  con- 
venient method,  hydrochloric  acid,  specific  gravity  1'15,  is  gently  heated  with  the  finely 
powdered  binoxide,  in  the  proportions  of  about  3  oz.  of  oxide  to  half  a  pint  of  add. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  should  not  be  more  diluted  than  above  indicated,  otherwise 
an  explosion  may  occur,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  one  of  the 
explosive  oxides  of  chlorine.  The  gas  must  be  collected  either  over  brine  or  over 
warm  water. 

Chlorine  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  irritates  the  nostrils  most  violently  when  inhaled, 
as  also  the  windpipe  and  lungs.  It  is  eminently  noxious  to  animal  life,  and  if 
breathed  in  its  undiluted  state,  would  prove  instantly  fatal  It  supports  the  combus- 
tion of  many  bodies,  and  indeed  spontaneously  bums  several  without  their  being  pre- 
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viooBly  kindled.     The  resulting  combinations  are  called  chlorides,  and  act  most 
important  parts  in  many  manufacturing  processes. 

Water  absorbs,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  about  double  its 
Tolume  of  chlorine,  and  acquires  the  colour,  taste,  and  smell  of  the  gas,  as  well  as  its 
power  of  destroying  or  bleaching  vegetable  colours.  When  this  aqueous  chlorine  is 
cooled  down  to  86^  F.,  dark-yellow  crystalline  plates  appear  in  it  of  the  hydrate  of 
chlorine,  which  are  composed  in  100  parts  of  27' 7  chlorine,  and  72*3  water.  If  these 
crystals  be  heated  to  about  45^,  they  liquefy,  and  the  gas  fiies  off. 

Chlorine  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  hydrogen,  not  only  combining  with  it  rapidly 
in  the  gaseous  state,  but  seizing  it  in  many  of  its  liquid  and  solid  combinations :  as  in 
certain  Yolatile  hydrocarbons,  which  it  inflames  ;  and  in  yellow  wax,  cotton,  and  flax, 
which  it  whitens.  The  compound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases  is  hydrochloric  or 
muriatic  acid  gas.  Binoxide  of  manganese,  when  mixed  with  Hquid  hydrochloric  acid, 
as  in  the  above  process,  abstracts  the  hydrogen  and  eliminates  the  chlorine.  When 
chlorine  is  passed  into  water,  it  decomposes  some  of  it,  seizes  its  hydrogen  to  form  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  enables  its  oxygen  to  unite,  either  with  the  chlorine  into 
chlorous  acid,  or  with  the  remaining  water,  and  to  constitute  oxygenated  water. 
Hence  aqueous  chlorine,  exposed  to  the  sunbeam,  continually  evolves  oxygen,  and  ere 
long  becomes  hydrochloric  acid. 

This  wdtery  compound  acts  in  a  powerful  way  upon  coloured  vegetable  fibres, 
extracting  their  hydrogen  or  colouring  element  by  the  twofold  affinities  of  the  chlorine 
and  oxygen  for  it  Hence  chlorine,  as  a  bleaching  agent,  requires  to  be  tempered  by 
the  quiescent  affinity  of  some  alkaline  base — potash,  soda,  or  lime.  Malaria,  or  mor- 
bific and  putrescent  miasmata,  consist  chiefly  of  hydrogenous  matter  as  their  bases, 
and  are  best  counteracted  by  chlorine,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  applied.  In 
fumigating  the  Millbank  Penitentiary,  Mr.  Faraday  found  that  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
common  salt  and  1  part  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  when  acted  upon  by  two  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol  previously  mixed  with  one  part  of  water  (all  by  weight),  and  left  tiU 
cold,  produced  the  best  results.  Such  a  mixture  at  CO^,  in  shallow  pans  of  red 
earthenware,  liberated  its  chlorine  gradually,  but  perfectly,  in  four  days.  The  salt 
and  manganese  were  well  mixed,  and  used  in  charges  of  3^  pounds  of  the  mixture. 
The  acid  and  water  were  mixed  in  a  wooden  tub,  the  water  being  put  in  first,  and 
then  about  half  the  acid ;  after  cooling,  the  other  half  was  added.  The  proportions  of 
-water  and  acid  were  9  measures  of  the  former  to  10  of  the  latter. — Magazine  of 
Science.— K.  M.  N. 

CHLORIDES  OF  POTASH,  SODA,  AND  LIME.  These  are  the  most  impor- 
tant preparations  through  which  chlorine  exerts  its  peculiar  powers  upon  the  objects 
of  manufacture.  When  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  is  saturated  with 
chlorine,  it  affords  a  bleaching  liquor,  still  used  by  some  bleachers  and  calico-printers 
for  delicate  processes ;  but  the  price  of  the  alkalies  has  led  to  the  disuse  of  these 
chlorides  as  a  general  means,  and  has  occasioned  an  extensive  employment  of  chloride 
of  lime.  This  compound  was  first  employed  in  the  liquid  form  as  a  bleaching  agent 
in  1798,  and  in  the  following  year  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Charles  Macintosh, 
at  that  time  a  partner  of  Messrs.  Tennant  and  Knox,  to  impregnate  quicklime  in  a 
dry  state  with  chlorine,  and  a  patent  was  taken  out  accordingly.  The  discovery  of 
the  bleaching  property  of  chlorine  is  due  to  BerthoUet,  who  announced  the  £eict  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1785.  In  the  following  year,  the  new  method  of  bleaching 
was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Watt  In  1788,  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  of 
Manchester  exhibited  calico  bleached  by  chlorine,  without  having  any  knowledge  of 
the  previous  experiments  of  Watt ;  and  in  the  following  year  a  detailed  method  of  the 
process  was  published  by  BerthoUet.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
bleaching  is  conducted  by  the  improved  modem  processes,  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  Encyelopadia  Britannica  quotes  the  following  illustration.  A 
bleacher  in  Lancashire  received  1400  pieces  of  grey  muslin  on  a  Tuesday,  which  on 
the  Thursday  immediately  following  were  returned  bleached  to  the  manufiicturers  at 
the  distance  of  16  miles  and  they  were  packed  up  and  sent  off  that  very  day  to  a 
foreign  market. 

A  great  variety  of  apparatus  has  been  at  different  times  contrived  for  favouring  the 
combination  of  chlorine  with  the  slaked  lime  for  the  purpose  of  commerce.  The 
simplest  construction  for  subjecting  lime-powder  to  chlorine,  is  a  large  chamber  8  or 
9  feet  high,  built  of  siliceous  sandstone,  having  the  joints  of  the  masonry  secured  with 
a  cement  composed  of  pitch,  resin,  and  dry  gypsum  in  equal  parts.  A  door  is  fitted 
into  it  at  one  end,  which  can  be  made  air-tight  by  strips  of  cloth  and  clay  lute.  A 
window  on  each  side  enables  the  operator  to  judge  how  the  impregnation  goes  on  by 
the  colour  of  the  air,  and  also  gives  light  for  making  the  arrangements  within  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process.  As  water  lutes  are  incomparably  superior  to  all  others 
where  the  pneumatic  pressure  is  small,  I  would  recommend  a  large  valve  or  door  on 
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this  principle  to  be  made  in  the  roof,  and  two  tunnels  of  considerable  width  at  the  botton 
of  each  side  wall.  The  three  covers  coold  be  simultaneously  lifted  off  by  cords  pnsmng 
over  a  pulley,  without  the  necessity  of  the  workman  approaching  the  deletericHu  gas, 
when  the  apartment  is  to  be  opened.  A  great  number  of  wooden  shelyes,  or  rather 
trays,  8  or  10  feet  long,  2  feet  broad,  and  1  inch  deep,  are  provided  to  receive  the  riddled 
slaked  lime,  containing  generally  about  2  atoms  of  lime  to  3  of  water.  These  shdves 
are  piled  one  over  another  in  the  chamber,  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  cross  bars  below 
each  keeping  them  about  an  inch  asunder,  that  the  gas  may  have  free  room  to  circnlale 
over  the  surface  of  the  calcareous  hydrate. 

The  alembics  for  generating  the  chlorine,  which  are  usually  nearly  spherical,  are  in 
some  cases  made  entirely  of  lead,  in  others  of  3  hemispheres  joined  together  in  the 
middle,  the  upper  hemisphere  being  lead,  the  under  one  cast-iron.  The  first  kind  of 
alembic  is  enclosed  for  two-thirds  f^om  its  bottom  in  a  leaden  or  iron  case,  the  interval 
of  two  inches  between  the  two  being  destined  to  receive  steam  from  an  adjoining  boiler. 
Those  which  consist  below  of  cast-iron  have  their  bottom  directly  exposed  to  a  very 
gentle  fire ;  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  iron  hemisphere  a  groove  is  cast,  into  vrhich  the 
under  edge  of  the  leaden  hemisphere  fits,  the  joint  being  rendered  air-tight  by  Roman 
or  patent  cement  In  this  leaden  dome  there  are  four  apertures,  each  secured  by  a 
water-lute.  The  first  opening  is  about  10  or  12  inches  square,  and  is  shut  with  a  leaden 
valve,  with  incnrvated  edges,  that  fit  into  the  water  channel  at  the  margin  of  the  hole. 
It  is  destined  for  the  admission  of  a  workman  to  rectify  any  derangement  in  the  appa- 
ratus of  rotation,  or  to  detach  hard  concretions  of  salt  from  the  bottooL 

The  second  aperture  is  in  the  centre  of  the  top.  Here  a  tube  of  lead  is  fixed,  which 
descends  nearly  to  tibe  bottom,  and  down  through  which  the  vertical  axis  passes.  To 
its  lower  end  the  cross  bars  of  iron,  or  of  wood,  sheathed  with  lead,  are  attached,  by 
whose  revolution  the  materials  receive  the  proper  agitation  for  mixing  the  dense  man- 
ganese with  the  sulphuric  acid  and  salt  The  motion  is  communicated  either  by  the 
hand  of  a  workman  applied  from  time  to  time  to  a  winch  at  top,  or  it  is  given  by  con- 
necting the  axis  with  wheel  work,  impelled  by  a  stream  of  water  or  a  steam-engine. 
The  third  opening  admits  the  siphon-formed  funnel,  through  which  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  introduced;  and  the  fourth  is  the  orifice  of  the  eduction-pipe. 

Manufacturers  differ  much  from  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  their  materials  for 
generating  chlorine.  In  general,  10  cwt  of  salt  are  mixed  with  firom  10  to  14  cwt.  of 
manganese,  to  which  mixture,  after  its  introduction  into  the  alembic, from  12  to  14  cwt 
of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  in  successive  portions.  That  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  most, 
however,  be  previously  diluted  with  water,  till  its  specific  gravity  becomes  about  1-6. 
But,  indeed,  this  dilution  is  seldom  actually  made,  for  the  manufiicturer  of  bleachiag- 
powder  almost  always  prepares  his  own  sulphuric  acid  for  the  purpose,  and  therefore 
carries  its  concentration  no  higher  in  the  leaden  boilers  than  the  density  of  1-65,  which, 
from  Dr.  Ure's  table  of  sulphuric  acid,  indicates  ^th  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  there- 
fore Jrd  more  of  such  acid  must  be  used. 

The  fourth  aperture  admits  the  eduction  pipe.  This  pipe  is  afterwards  conveyed 
into  a  leaden  chest  or  cylinder,  in  which  all  the  other  eduction-pipes  also  terminate. 
They  are  connected  with  it  simply  by  water-lutes,  having  hydrostatic  pressure  of  2  or 
3  inches.  In  this  general  diver»orium  the  chlorine  is  washed  from  adhering  muriatic 
acid,  by  passing  Uirough  a  little  water,  in  which  each  tube  is  immersed,  and  trom  this 
the  gas  is  let  off  by  a  pretty  large  leaden  tube,  into  the  combination  room.  It  usually 
enters  in  the  top  of  the  ceiling,  whence  it  diffuses  its  heavy  gas  equally  round. 

Four  days  are  required,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  working,  for  making  good  marketable 
bleaching-powder.  A  more  rapid  formation  would  merely  endanger  an  elevation  of 
temperature,  productive  of  muriate  of  lime,  at  the  expense  of  the  bleaching  quality. 
But  skilful  manufiicturers  use  here  an  alternating  process.  They  pile  up,  ^st  of  all, 
the  wooden  trays  only  in  alternate  shelves  in  each  column.  At  the  end  of  two  days 
the  distillation  is  intermitted,  and  the  chamber  is  laid  open.  After  two  hours  the  work  • 
man  enters,  to  introduce  the  alternate  trays  covered  with  fresh  hydrate  of  lime,  and  at 
the  same  time  rakes  up  thoroughly  the  half-formed  chloride  in  the  others.  The  door 
is  then  secured,  and  the  chaml^r,  after  being  filled  for  two  days  more  with  chl<mne,is 
again  opened,  to  allow  the  first  set  of  trays  to  be  removed,  and  to  be  replaced  by  others 
containing  fresh  hydrate,  as  before.  Thus  the  process  is  conducted  in  regular  alterna- 
tion ;  thus  very  superior  bleaching-powder  ismanufiictured,and  thus  the  chlorine  may 
be  suffered  to  enter  in  a  pretty  uniform  stream.  But  for  this  judicious  plan,  as  the 
hydrate  advances  in  impregnation,  its  faculty  of  absorption  becoming  diminished,  it 
would  be  requisite  to  diminish  proportionately  the  evolution  of  chlorine,  or  to  allow 
the  excess  to  escape,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  proprietor,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  health  of  the  workmen.* 

*  According  to  C.  H.  Hdne  (Comptos  Rendus,  Nor.  92,  1847),  chloride  of  Ifme  mav  be  prefMrrd 
almost  pure,  and  Instantaoeouily,  by  pouring  upon  ilaked  lime  water  uturaied  vith  dilorine.    The 
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The  mannfiictnrer  generally  reckone  on  obtaining  from  one  ton  of  rock-salt,  employed 
as  above,  a  ton  and  a  half  of  good  bleaching-powder.  But  the  following  analysis  of  the 
operation  will  show  that  he  ought  to  obtain  two  tons. 

When  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  common  salt,  and  black  oxide  of  manganese  are 
the  ingredients  used  by  the  manufhcturer  of  bleaching-powder,  the  absolute  propor- 
tions are,  upon  the  hydrogen  scale  of  equivalents : — 


1  eq.  chloride  of  sodium 

1  eq.  binoxide  of  manganese 

2  eq.  oil  of  vitriol 


58-5 
43-5 
98-0 


29-75 
21-25 
49  00 


and  the  products  ought  to  be;— 

Chlorine  disengaged 
Sulphate  of  soda 

Water 

-  1  eq.      - 

-  leq.      - 
1  eq. 

-  2  eq.      - 

200-0 

-  35-5       - 

-  710       - 

-  75-5       - 

-  180       - 

100-00 

-  17-75 

-  35-50 

-  37-75 

200 

200-0 


10000 


These  proportions  are,  however,  very  different  from  those  employed  by  the  manu- 
facturers ;  and  they  ought  to  be  so,  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  their  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. Tet,  making  allowance  for  this,  many  of  them  commit  great  errors  in  the 
relative  quantities  of  their  materials. 

From  the  preceding  computation,  it  is  evident  that  1  ton  of  salt  with  1  ton  of  the 
above  native  oxide  of  manganese,  properly  treated,  would  yield  0-59  of  a  ton  of  chlorine, 
which  would  impregnate  1-41  tons  of  slaked  lime,  producing  2  tons  of  bleaching-powder, 
stronger  than  the  average  of  the  commercial  specimens;  or,  allowing  for  a  little  loss, 
which  is  unavoidable,  would  afford  2  tons  of  ordinary  powder,  with  a  little  more  slaked 
lime. 

Fig,  456  represents  a  retort  of  lead,  well  adapted  to  the  evolution  of  chlorine  from 
the  mixture  of  salt,  manganese,  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  from  manganese  and  muriatic  acid. 

The  interior  vessel  is  cast  in  lead,  and  it  has  round  its  bottom  part  a  cast-iron  steam 
case.  The  salt  and  manganese  are  introduced  by  the  aperture  c,  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  by  the  siphon  fhnnel  /.  The  contact  of  these  three  substances  is  continually 
renewed  by  the  agitator  or  stirrer  b,  which  consists  of  wrought  or  cast-iron  sheathed 
with  lead,  e  is  the  gas  discharge  pipe.  The  residuums  are  drawn  off  by  the  bottom 
discharge  pipe  o.     The  heating  case  receives  its  steam  by  the  pipe  A. 


The  chlorine  gas,/^.  457,  is  conveyed  from  the  retort  b,  into  the  chamber  i,  by  the 
tube  SEE.    This  chamber  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  to  receive  the  gas  dis- 

chlorine  U  absorbed  the  moment  the  liquid  comes  Into  contact  with  the  lime,  and  If  the  sapernatant 
water  U  immediately  decanted,  and  the  lime  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tesiel  saturated  by  frequent 
repetiUon  of  the  treatment  with  chlorine  water,  per/ortf^^uiv  chloride  oflime  is  obtained.  Labarr-  ^ 
finds  that  the  absorption  of  chlorine  bj  moistened  bydraie  oflio 


jgth  of  its  weight  of  common  salt.' 


9  oflime  is  greaiJj  facilitated  by  mixing  it  wiih 
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engaged  firom  four  retorts,  like  the  above.  The  bottom  of  it  is  covered  -with  a  stratum 
three  or  four  inches  thick  of  quicklime,  newly  slaked  and  sifted,  which  is  stirred  about 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  rakes  l  L  l  l.  When  the  saturation  is  sufficient,  the  chloride 
of  lime  is  taken  out  by  the  doors  k  k  k  k.  The  size  of  this  apparatus  allows  2  cwt.  of 
manganese,  and  its  equivalent  quantity  of  salt  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  muriatic  acid, 
to  be  introduced  at  once  into  the  retort    d  is  the  handle  of  the  agitator. 

The  same  form  of  retort  will  suit  perfectly  well  to  prepare  chlorine  for  making 
liquid  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  preferred  by  many  bleachers  and  calico-printers  who 
have  conveniences  for  preparing  it  themselves.  The  most  concentrated  solutions  of 
the  dry  chloride  of  lime  do  not  mark  more  than  6^  B.  (specific  gravity  1*04),  and  dis- 
colour only  50  volumes  of  Gay-Lussac's  solution  of  indigo,  whilst  the  chloride  made  in 
the  humid  way  marks  from  8^  to  9^  B.  (about  1*060),  and  discolours  SOvolomesof 
the  same  solution. 

In  the  chloride  of  lime  apparatus,  most  generally  used  by  the  skilful  calico-printers 
of  Miilhausen.  the  mixture  of  muriatic  acid  and  manganese  is  put  into  glass  globes, 
with  long  necks,  heated  upon  a  sand-bath.  The  chlorine  is  conveyed  by  glass  tubes 
into  a  cylindrical  stone  cistern,  contuning  milk  of  lime.  The  furnace  of  the  sand- 
baths  is  made  of  cast-iron,  and  has  brick  partitions,  to^give  each  retort  its  own  fircL 
The  smoke  of  all  these  fires  goes  off  by  a  fine  into  sheet  iron  pipes.  The  cistern  k 
made  of  siliceous  sandstone.  Its  cover  is  of  wood,  coated  with  a  resinous  cement;  and 
it  fits  at  its  edges  into  grooves  cut  in  the  stone.  A  wheel  serves  to  agitate  the  liquid 
continually  ;  its  paddles  being  kept  at  2  inches  distance  from  the  sides  of  the  cistern. 
The  milk  of  lime  is  introduced  by  a  funnel,  and  the  chloride  is  drawn  off  by  a  discharge 
pipe.  I  think  the  lead  retort  and  agitator  used  in  this  country  greatly  preferable  to 
the  experimental  laboratory  plan  described  above.  In  all  such  apparatus  we  should 
avoid  giving  any  pressure  to  the  tubes  or  vessels,  and  should  not  therefore  dip  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  gas  pipes  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  but  rather  facilitate  the 
combination  of  the  chlorine  and  the  lime,  by  enlarging  Oie  surfaces  of  contact  and 
by  agitating.  Intermediate  vessels  containing  water,  or  the  chemical  cascade  of  H 
Clement,  are  very  useful  for  absorbing  any  muriatic  acid  which  may  be  disengaged 
along  with  the  chlorine,  and  thereby  preventing  the  needless  formation  of  muriate  of 
lime  in  the  chambers  or  cisterns  of  impregnation. 

When  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  lime,  it  bears, 
without  decomposing,  a  pretty  high  temperature,  provided  it  be  not  too  long  continued; 
it  may  even,  in  certain  cases,  be  raised  to  near  the  boiling  point  without  suffering  a 
marked  loss  of  its  discolouring  power ;  but  when  the  chloride  is  deprived  of  that  excess 
of  lime,  it  is  decomposed  in  a  short  time,  even  at  a  heat  of  1 10^  F. 

When  chlorine  is  admitted  to  milk  of  lime,  it  infallibly  produces  some  muriate  of 
lime ;  but  the  quantity  is  kept  at  a  minimum  by  constantly  presenting  an  excess  of 
lime  to  the  gas  with  the  agitator,  and  by  keeping  the  temperature  as  low  as  possible. 
Hence  the  influx  of  gas  should  not  be  so  rapid  as  to  generate  much  heat.  An  automatic 
agitator,  moved  by  steam  or  water  power,  is  therefore  much  better  than  one  driven  by 
the  hand  of  the  operator,  who  is  apt  to  intermit  his  labours. 

If  the  liquor  becomes  hot  at  the  end  of  the  process,  it  should  be  immediately  drawn 
off  into  large  stone  bottles  and  cooled.  The  rose  colour,  which  sometimes  supervenes, 
is  due  to  a  minute  quantity  of  manganese :  the  strongest  liquid  chloride  of  lime  that 
can  be  prepared  will  not  discolour  more  than  80  times  its  volume  of  Gay-Lussac's  in- 
digo test 

On  acting  npon  cotton-doth  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  at  from 
1 10^  to  1 20^  F.,  pure  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  texture  of  the  cloth  is  injured. 
Here  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  of  the  cotton,  being  seized  by  the  chlorine,  the 
liberated  oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid.  In  the  discharge- 
troughs,  where  printed  calicoes  are  passed  through  strong  solutions  of  chloride  of  lime, 
stalactitic  crusts  of  carbonate  of  lime  come  to  be  formed  in  this  way. 

The  residue  in  the  still  is  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  manganese,  bisulphate  of  soda, 
and  free  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  mixed  with  as  much  common  salt  as  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  able  to  decompose,  and  the  whole  is  gradually  fused  in  a  furnace.  By  this  fusion, 
the  sulphate  of  manganese  is  decomposed,  as  well  as  the  common  salt,  and  there  remains 
sulphate  of  soda,  mixed  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  peroxide  of  iron.  Lixiviation 
gets  rid  of  these  two  oxides,  and  leaves  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  mixed  with  pounded  coal,  and  ignited  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
By  this  process  the  Glauber  salt  is  converted  into  sulphuret  of  sodium,  from  which 
carbonate  of  soda  is  extracted  by  simple  and  well-known  processes. 

In  the  year  1846,  Mr.  Pattinson  patented  an  improved  mode  of  manufacturing 
chlorine.  In  this  process  he  made  use  of  a  stone  vessel  or  generator,  enclosed  in  a 
double  iron  vessel.  The  hydrochloric  acid,  specific  gravity  1-16,  is  poured  into  the 
generator,  and  on  a  grating  or  false  bottom  is  placed  the  binoxide  of  manganese  in  lumps. 
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The  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the  generating  vessel  is  then  raised  to  180°  F.,  by 
means  of  steam,  made  to  circnJate  between  the  stone  ressel  and  the  iron  casing.  This 
heat  is  continued  for  aboat  18  hours ;  and  then,  by  means  of  a  suitable  pipe  passing 
to  the  bottom  of  the  generator,  steam,  under  a  pressure  of  10  lbs.  to  the  inch,  is 
injected  into  the  vessel  for  about  two  minutes,  and  this  is  repeated  every  half  hour  for 
about  six  hours.  In  this  process  no  mechanical  agitation  is  required,  as  the  steam 
enters  with  sufficient  force,  under  the  pressure  above  mentioned,  to  effect  the  requisite 
agitation  of  the  contents,  and  by  clearing  the  lumps  of  manganese  from  all  adhering 
matters,  expose  a  fresh  surface  continually  to  the  action  of  the  acid. 

In  carrying  this  process  into  practical  operation,  Mr.  Pattinson  found  that  the 
apparatus  is  liable  to  be  completely  deranged,  and  the  iron  vessel  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  if  the  stone  generating  vessel  should  happen  to  get 
broken ;  to  obviate  which  inconvenience,  and  to  enable  the  generator  to  be  used 
though  in  a  broken  condition,  the  inner  iron  vessel  is  perforated ;  and  the  spaces 
between  the  two  iron  vessels,  and  between  the  inner  iron  vessel  and  the  stone  gene- 
rator, are  filled  with  coal  tar,  or  pitch,  thickened  by  boiling  to  such  a  consistence  as 
to  be  tough,  but  not  brittle,  when  cold.  Steam,  circulating  through  a  coil  of  pipe 
passing  between  the  iron  vessels,  serves  to  maintain  the  tar  at  the  requisite  degree  of 
heat ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  breakage  of  the  stone  generator,  the  liquefied  tar  flows 
into  the  fissure,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  into  the  steam 
vessel. 

A  method  of  treating  the  residuum  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  was 
patented  in  1*855  by  Mr.  C.  Tcnnant  Dunlop.  It  consists  in  transforming  the  chlo- 
ride of  manganese,  first  into  carbonate  and  then  into  oxide,  by  the  action  of  heat. 
Whatever  impurity  the  chloride  of  manganese  may  contain — as  chloride  of  iron,  for 
instance — is  first  separated,  either  by  calcination  or  by  the  agency  of  a  suitable  pre- 
cipitant Practical  working  has  shown  that  the  carbonate  of  manganese  thus 
treated  yields  an  oxide  of  a  richness  equivalent  to  that  of  80  per  cent,  pure  peroxide. 
The  carbonate  of  manganese  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  from  the  chloride  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  chloride  of  ammonium  resulting  from  this  treatment 
may  either  be  employed  as  such,  or  it  may  be  re-transformed  in  the  usual  wav  into 
carbonate  for  the  precipitation  of  fresh  chloride  of  manganese.  Hydrate  of  lime  is 
also  used  as  a  precipitant,  the  resulting  hydrated  oxide  of  manganese  being  subse- 
quently converted  into  carbonate  by  the  transmission  through  it  of  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid. 

By  another  process,  carbonate  of  manganese  is  obtained  by  passing  carbonic  acid 
through  the  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese  which  has  been  previously  mixed  with 
a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  carbonate  of  soda,  under  the  influence  of  car- 
bonic acid,  decomposes  the  chloride  of  manganese  into  carbonate,  from  which  the 
oxide  can  be  obtained.  The  essential  feature  of  this  invention  is  the  production  of 
artificial  oxide  of  manganese,  by  first  converting  the  chloride  into  carbonate,  and 
afterwards  this  latter  into  oxide,  by  the  joint  agencies  of  heat  and  atmospheric  air. 

Mr.  Dunlop  has  also  obtained  a  patent  for  the  production  of  chlorine  by  a  very 
elegant  method,  which  dispenses  with  the  use  of  manganese  altogether.  It  consists  in 
mixing  common  salt  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and  submitting  the  mixture  to  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Chlorine  and  nitrous  gas  are  evolved,  and  are  caused  to  traverse  a 
vessel  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  nitrous  gas  is  readily  absorbed, 
and  the  chlorine  passes  of.  A  current  of  atmospheric  air  is  now  passed  through  the 
nitrons  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  nitrons  is  converted  into  nitric  acid.  These  mixed 
acids  are  then  made  to  act  upon  common  salt  without  any  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  the  same  gaseous  products  are  obtained  as  before. 

Nature  of  Bleciching  Powder, — An  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  chloride  of  lime  was  made  in  1822  by  Dr.  Ure,  the  most  important  results  of 
which  are  embodied  in  the  subjoined  table. 


Prepared  with  Protohvdrftte  of  Lime  without  pneumatic  prcuure.     The 
procen  carried  on  until  the  lime  ceased  to  obtain  chlorine. 

Commercial 
Specimens. 

Chlorine   .        -        - 
Lime         -        -        - 
Water       - 

Synthesis. 

First 
Analysis. 

Second 
Analysis. 

Mean. 

39-39 
46-00 
14-60 

4000 
4474 
15-26 

40-62 
46  07 
13-31 

40-31 
45-40 
14*28 

23       22       28 

ill!!  _" 

100     100     100 

Chloride  of  Lime 

10000 

100-00 

10000 

10000 
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Mr.  Graham  found  that  hydrate  of  lime,  dried  at  212°,  absorbed  afterwards  little 
or  no  chlorine ;  but  that,  when  dried  over  salphuric  acid,  it  was  in  the  meet  favoor^ 
able  condition  for  becoming  chloride  of  lime.  A  dry,  white,  pnlverulent  compoand 
is  obtained  by  exposing  the  last  hydrate  to  chlorine,  which  contains  41*2  to  41-4 
chlorine  in  100  parts,  of  which  39  parts  are  available  for  bleaching,  the  remainder 
going  to  form  chloride  of  calciom  and  chlorate  of  lime.  This  appears  to  be  the 
maximuB  abaaiptiwi  of  cUoriae  by  dry  kydrate  of  lime ;  bat  the  bleaching  powder 
ofconmeree  rarely,  even  when  fresh  preiMved,  coataiBa  moK  than  SO  per  cent,  of 
chlorine,  and  after  being  kept  for  several  months,  the  proporCina  oAsa  fidia  as  low  as 
20  per  cent  A  compoand  containing  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  and  one  c^fiishnt 
of  hydrate  of  lime,  should  contain  48*57  chlorine  and  51*43  hydrate  of  lime ;  a  com- 
pound of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  and  two  of  hydrate  of  lime,  should  contain  32*42 
chlorine  and  67*58  hydrate  of  lime ;  and  these  are  about  the  proportions  in  good  com- 
mercial specimens.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  to  manofiu^tnre  a  more 
highly  chlorinated  product,  as  the  stability  of  the  compound  is  increased  by-  an  excess 
of  lime.  Where  a  stream  of  chlorine  is  transmitted  through  water  holding  hydnie 
of  lime  in  suspension,  the  lime  is  entirely  dissolved,  and  the  Ml  equivalent  of  chlorine 
is  absorbed.  Water  poured  upon  bleaching  powder  dissolves  out  the  bleaching  com- 
bination, leaving  a  large  residue  of  lime.  Ten  parts  of  water  are  required  for  one 
part  of  dry  chloride.  The  solution  emits  the  peculiar  odour  of  hypochlorous  acid ; 
and  if  we  regard  bleaching  powder  as  hypochlorite  of  lime,  the  reaction  which  oocnxs 
in  iu  formation  will  be  thus  represented : — 

2CaO  +  2C1 «  CaCl  +  CaO,C10. 

But  good  bleaching  powder  is  not  deliquescent,  neither  does  alcohol  dissolve  anything 
from  it,  both  which  should  occur  if  the  compound  contained  free  chloride  of  calciuBi. 
It  is  possible,  however,  Uiat  the  two  salts  may  exist  in  bleaching  powder  in  the  fona 
of  a  double  udt,  or  that  the  chlorine  is  in  direct  combination  with  the  oxides  If  the 
compound  be  supposed  to  be  pure  chloride  of  lime,  the  reaction  is  simply  an  absorp- 
tion of  chlorine ;  and  the  same  should  be  the  case  with  the  other  bleaching  compounds 
— chloride  of  soda,  for  instance.  But  when  carbonate  of  soda,  saturated  with  chlo- 
rine (Labarraque's  Liquor),  is  evaporated,  no  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  the  residue  still 
possesses  bleaching  properties.  The  true  nature  of  bleaching  powder  is  open,  there- 
fore, to  speculation. 

The  bleaching  action  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  very  slow  unless  an  acid  be 
added  to  it.  When  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  insufficient  quantity  is  employed,  no 
chlorine  is  evolved  but  hypochlorous  acid,  which  may  be  distilled  off  and  condensed 
in  a  suitable  receiver ;  but  with  excess  of  acid,  chlorine  only  is  liberated.  When 
calicoes  and  other  woven  goods  are  to  be  bleached,  they  are  first  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  boiling  successively  with  lime-water  and  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda ;  they  are 
then  digested  in  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  specific  gravity  1*02,  containing  about 
2}  per  cent  of  chloride  of  lime ;  after  which  they  are  immersed  in  very  dilute  solphnrie 
acid,  which,  by  liberating  the  chlorine  within  the  fibres  of  the  cloth,  rapidly  removes 
the  colour.  The  goods  are  then  washed,  a  second  time  steeped  in  alkali,  and  again 
passed  through  a  weaker  solution  of  chloride,  and  then  through  dilute  acid ;  afWr  which 
they  are  thoroughly  washed  iu  water.  The  quantity  of  liquor  necessary  for  700  lbs.  of 
cloth  is  971  gallons,  containing  388^  lbs.  of  chloride.  When  white  figures  are  required 
on  a  coloured  ground,  the  pattern  is  printed  on  the  cloth  with  tartaric  acid,  thickened 
with  guuL  The  colour  is  discharged  in  those  places  where  the  acid  was  present,  but 
elsewhere  untouched.  When  chloride  of  lime  is  heated,  it  evolves  oxygen  gas,  and 
sometimes  chlorine,  and  it  becomes  converted  into  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  lime  and 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  has  no  bleaching  properties.  Half  an  ounce  of  chloride  of 
lime  boiled  in  two  ounces  of  water  yields,  according  to  Keller,  165  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen  contaminated  with  chlorine. 

The  property  of  chlorine,  to  destroy  offensive  odours  and  to  prevent  putrefaction, 
gives  to  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda  a  high  value.  On  this  important  subject 
Pereira  has  the  following  remarks  (Mat  M^.  voL  i.)  with  reference  to  medical 
police.  **  If  air  be  blown  through  putrid  blood,  and  then  through  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  the  air  is  disinfected ;  but  if  the  air 
be  first  passed  through  putrid  bl(K)d,  then  through  caustic  potash,  or  milk  of  lime,  to 
abstract  the  carbonic  acid,  and  afterwards  through  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  it 
retains  its  sdnking  quality.  Chloride  of  lime  may  be  employed  to  prevent  the  putre- 
faction of  corpses  previous  to  interment ; — to  destroy  the  odour  of  exhumed  bodies 
during  medico-legal  investigations ; — to  destroy  bad  smells  and  prevent  putre&ction 
in  dissecting-rooms  and  workshops  in  which  animal  substances  are  employed  (as  cat- 
gut manufactories) ; — to  destroy  unpleasant  odours  from  privies,  sewers,  drains,  wells* 
docks,  &c. ; — to  disinfect  ships,  hospitals,  prisons,  stables,  &c    The  various  modes 
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of  applying  it  will  readil}^  soggest  tbemselyes.  For  disinfecting  corpses,  a  shfct 
should  be  soaked  in  a  pailfnl  of  water  containing  a  pound  of  chloride,  and  then 
wrapped  round  the  body.  For  destroying  the  smeU  of  dissecting-rooms,  &c.,  a  solu- 
tion if  the  chloride  may  be  applied  by  means  of  -a  gardening  poL*'  Of  equal  impor- 
tance is  this  substance  to  the  medical  practitioner.  **  We  employ  them,*'  obserres 
Pereira,  **  to  gangrenous  parts,  to  ulcers  of  all  kinds  attended  with  foul  secretions ;  to 
compound  fhictures  accompanied  with  offensive  discharges ;  in  a  word,  we  apply 
them  in  all  cases  accompanied  with  offensive  and  fetid  odours.  Their  efficacy  is  not 
confined  to  an  action  on  dead  parts,  or  on  the  discharges  from  wounds  and  ulcers ; 
they  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  liying  parts,  in  which  they  induce  more  healthy 
action,  and  the  consequent  secretion  of  less  offensive  matters.  Furthermore,  in  the 
sick  chamber,  many  other  occasions  present  themselves  on  which  the  power  of  the 
hypochlorites  to  destroy  offensive  odours  will  be  found  of  the  highest  value :  as  to 
counteract  the  unpleasant  smell  of  dressings,  or  bandages,  &c.  &c.  In  typhus  fever 
a  handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  calico,  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  an  alkaline  hypo- 
chlorite, and  suspended  in  the  sick  chamber,  will  be  often  of  considerable  service  both 
to  the  patient  and  to  the  attendants."  The  poisonous  exhalations  from  foul  sewers, 
may  be  counteracted  by  a  slight  inhalation  of  chlorine  gas,  as  obtained  from  a  little 
chloride  of  lime  placed  in  the  folds  of  a  towel  wetted  with  acetic  acid. — H.  M.  N. 

CHLOROMETRY.  The  processes  or  series  of  processes  by  which  the  strength  or 
commercial  value  of  substances  containing  chlorine,  or  from  which  chlorine  may  be 
rendered  available,  is  ascertained,  is  called  Odorometiy,  Chloride  (hypochlorite)  of 
lime,  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  and  the  ores  of  manganese,  are  the  most  important  of  these 
substances. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  of  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
hydrate  of  lime  (CaO,C10  +  CaCl  +  CaO,HO),  and  is  decomposed  by  the  weakest 
acids — even  by  carbonic  acid ;  and  therefore,  by  exposure  to  the  ur,  it  gradually 
loses  its  chlorine,  and  being  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime,  it  may  become  perfectly 
valueless.  This  decomposition  by  all  acids  is  common  to  all  decolourising  chlorides 
(hypochlorites),  and  may  be  expliuned,  either  by  admitting  that  the  decomposing  acid 
(say,  for  example,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air)  simply  eliminates  the  hypochlorous 
acid,  the  oxygen  of  which  oxidises  in  a  direct  manner  the  calcium  of  the  chloride  of 
calcium  mixed  with  the  hypochlorite  of  lime,  thus : — 

CaO,ClO  +  CaCl  +  2C0» «  2CaO,CO«  +  2CI ; 

or  by  considering  the  decolourising  chloride  (chloride  of  lime,  for  example)  not  as  a 
hypochlorite,  but  as  a  compound  resulting  from  the  direct  combination  of  chlonne 
with  CaO  (CaO,Cl) ;  in  which  view  of  £e  case  the  decomposition  is  explained  as 
follows : — 

CaO,a  +  C0« = CaO,CO*  +  CI. 

The  value  of  the  decolourising  chlorides  in  general,  and  of  chloride  of  lime  in  par- 
ticular, depends  upon  the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  may  be  liberated  fh>m  it  under 
the  influence  ei  an  acid.  For  technical  purposes  this  estimation  is  exceedingly 
important,  and  should  never  be  neglected  by  the  bleacher. 

Chlorine,  whether  in  the  tree  state,  or  combined  with  weak  alkalies,  or  caustic 
lime,  having  the  property  of  destroying  colouring  matter  of  an  organic  nature,  this 
reaction  was  from  the  first  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  determining  the  commercial  value 
of  these  chlorides ;  namely,  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  a  solution  of  indigo  of  known 
strength  which  could  be  decolourised  by  them ;  'for  this  purpose  a  test  liquor  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  a  given  quantity  of  sulphate  of  indigo  in  water,  and  pouring 
therein,  drop  by  drop,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sample  of  chloride  of  lime  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  a  measured  quantity  of  water.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
must  be  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  sulphate  of  indigo  test  liquor  until  the  latter 
turns  from  blue  to  yellow,  the  operator  taking  care  to  stir  the  mixture  without  inter- 


This  method  of  chlorometry,  however,  is  objectionable,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  worst  of 
all,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  when  the  reaction  is  complete;  for  the 
yellow  colour,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  indigo  (chlorisatine),  mixing 
with  the  original  blue  colour  of  the  solution,  produces  a  green  colour,  which  inter- 
feres with  the  correctness  of  the  observation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  test  liquor  of 
sulphate  of  indigo  always  undergoes  spontaneous  and  g^dual  decolorisation  by 
standing,  not  only  when  exposed  to  diffused  light,  but  even  though  it  be  kept  in  well 
stoppered  bottles,  and  in  the  dark. 

The  process  generally  adopted  now  is  one  which  gives  exceedingly  accurate  results; 
it  was  contrived  by  Oay-Lussac,  and  it  is  based  on  the  property  which  arsenioos 
acid  ( AsO*)  in  solution  in  chlorbydric  acid  possesses  of  becoming  peroxidised,  that  is 
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to  say,  converted  into  arsenic  acid  (AsO*),  in  the  presence  of  chlorine  and  vater. 
This  reaction  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation : — 

AsO"  +  2a  +  2H0  « 
AsO»  +  2HCL 
That  is  to  say,  one  eqaivalent  of  arsenious  acid  (AsO*)  in  presence  of  two  equira- 
lents  of  chlorine  (2C1)  and  of  two  equivalents  of  water  (2HO),  produces  one  eqai>a- 
Icnt  of  arsenic  acid  (AsO*)  and  two  equivalents  of  chlorhydrie  acid  (2HC1). 

This  reaction  is  so  rapid,  that  if  organic  substances  capable  of  being  decolonrised 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  are  present  while  it  is  taking  place,  the  colour  is  not 
destroyed  so  long  as  any  portion  of  arsenious  acid  remains  unconverted  into  arsenic 
acid ;  but  as  soon  as  the  last  portion  of  the  arsenious  acid  has  been  peroxidised,  the 
liquor  is  instantly  decolourised,  which  reaction  at  once  indicates  that  the  experiment 
is  at  an  end. 

Taking  the  equivalent  of  arsenious  acid  a  99,  and  that  of  chlorine  -*  35*5,  it 
is  evident  that  99  grains  of  arsenious  acid  will  correspond  to  71*0  of  chlorine 
(35*5  X  2  »  71') ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  139436  grains  of  arsenious  acid  will 
correspond  very  nearly  to  100  of  chlorine. 

Take,  therefore,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  arsenious  acid  of  commerce,  redooe  it  to 
powder,  and  dissolve  it  in  hot  diluted  chlorhydrie  acid ;  allow  it  to  recrystallise  there- 
from, wash  the  crystalline  powder  with  cold  water,  dry  it  well,  redace  it  into  fine 
powder,  and  of  this  dry  and  pure  arsenious  acid  take  now  139*44  grains,  prepared  as 
above  said,  put  them  into  a  flask,  and  add  thereto  about  3  ounces  pure  chlorhydrie 
acid,  frtt  from  sulphurous  and  nitric  acid,  and  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its 
bulk  of  water ;  keep  the  whole  at  a  boiling  heat  until  all  the  arsenious  acid  has 
totally  dissolv^.  Pour  now  the  solution  into  a  glass  cylinder  graduated  into  10,000 
grains-measures,  rinse  the  flask  with  water,  and  pour  the  rinsings  into  the  graduated 
glass  cylinder  until,  in  fact,  it  is  filled  up  to  the  scratch  marked  10,000.  This  dooe^ 
it  is  clear  that  each  1000  grains-measure  of  that  liquor  will  contain  13*944  grains 
weight  of  arsenious  acid,  corresponding  to  10  grains  weight  of  chlorine.  This  should 
be  labelled  "  arsenious  acid  test  liquor.**  If  it  be  desired  to  prepare  a  larger  qnantity 
of  test  liquor,  instead  of  139*44,  the  operator  may  take,  for  example,  ten  times  that 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid,  namely,  1394*44  grains  (or,  more  correctly,  1394*36),  and 
dissolve  them  in  as  much  liquid  as  will  form  100,000  grains-measures;  but  he  will  have 
to  take  care  to  keep  it  in  one  or  more  well  stoppered  jars,  in  order  that  the  strength 
of  the  solution  may  not  be  altered  by  evaporation. 

Having  thus  prepared  a  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  test  liquor,  weigh  off  100  grains 
from  a  fair  average  sample  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  be  examined,  and  after  tntuia- 
ting  them  first  in  the  dry  state,  and  then  with  a  little  water  in  a  glass  mortar,  and 
then  adding  more  water,  pour  the  whole  into  a  flask  or  glass  vessel  capable  of  holding 
2000  grains-measure,  and  marked  with  a  scratch  at  that  point  The  mortar  in  which 
the  chloride  of  lime  has  been  triturated  must  be  rinsed  with  more  water,  and  the 
rinsings  poured  into  the  2000  grains -measure  glass  vessel  first  mentioned,  until  the 
whole  of  the  2000  grains-measures  are  filled  up  to  the  scratch.  The  whole  must  now 
be  well  shaken,  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniformly  turbid  solution,  and  half  of  it  (namely, 
1000  grains-measure)  is  transferred  to  an  alkalimeter,  which  therefore  will  thus  be 
filled  up  to  0^,  and  will  contain  50  grains  of  the  chloride  of  lime  under  examination ; 
and  as  the  lOUO  grains-measure  of  the  alkalimeter  are  divided  into  100  degrees,  each 
degree  or  division  will  therefore  contain  0*5,  or  half  a  grain  of  chloride  of  lime. 

On  the  other  hand,  pour  also  1000  grains-measure  of  the  arsenious  acid  test 
liquor  into  a  somewhat  large  beaker,  and  add  thereto  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  indigo,  in  order  to  impart  a  distinct  blue  colour  to  it ;  shake  the  glass,  so  as 
to  give  a  circular  motion  to  the  liquid,  and  while  it  is  whirling  round  pour  gradually 
into  it  the  chloride  of  lime  liquor  from  the  alkalimeter,  watching  attentively  the 
moment  when  the  blue  tinge  of  the  arsenious  acid  test  liquor  is  destroyed.  Cane 
must  be  taken  to  stir  the  liquor  well  during  the  process,  and  to  stop  as  soon  as  the 
decolourising  is  effected,  which  indicates  that  the  whole  of  the  arsenious  acid  is  con- 
verted into  arsenic  acid,  and  that  the  process  is  finished. 

The  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  sample  is  then  determined  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

We  have  seen  that  the  1000  grains-measure  of  the  arsenious  acid  test  liqnor,  uto 
which  the  chloride  of  lime  liquor  was  poured  from  the  alkalimeter,  contained  13*944 
grains  weight  of  arsenious  acid,  correspondm^  to  10  grains  weight  of  chlorine.  And 
the  1000  grains-measure  of  chloride  of  lime  liquor  poured  from  the  alkalimeter  ooo- 
tained  50  grains  weight  of  chloride  of  lime,  each  degree  of  the  alkalimeter  containing, 
therefore,  half  a  grain  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  in  order  to  destroy  the  blue  colour  of  the  1000  grains-measore 
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of  tbe  arsenions  acid  test  liqaor,  80  diYiBionfl  (800  grams-measare)  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  liqaor  in  the  alkalimeter  have  been  employed.  It  is  evident  that  these  80  divi* 
sions  contained  the  10  grains  weight  of  chlorine  necessary  to  destroy  the  colour  of  the 
arsenions  acid  test  solution,  or  rather  to  peroxidise  all  the  arsenious  acid  (13*944)  con- 
tained in  that  solution  tinged  blue  with  indigo.  And  since  each  division  represents  half 
a  grain  of  chloride  of  lime,  40  grains  weight  of  chloride  of  lime,  containing  10  grains 
weiji^ht  of  chlorine,  must  have  been  present  in  the  80  divisions  employed.  If  now  40 
grams  of  the  chloride  of  lime  under  examination  contained  10  grains  of  chlorine, 
what  is  the  percentage  of  chlorine  in  that  same  chloride  ?    The  answer  is  25. 

40  :  10  : :  100  :  25. 

The  chloride  of  lime  submitted  to  the  experiment  contained,  therefore,  25  per  cent, 
of  chlorine. 

In  the  method  just  described  it  will  be  observed  that,  instead  of  pouring  the  arse- 
nions  acid  test  liquor  into  the  solution  of  the  sample,  as  in  alkalimetry,  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  solution  of  the  sample  which  is  poured  into  that  of  the  test  liquor.  It  is 
necessary  to  operate  in  this  manner,  because,  otherwise,  the  chlorhydrie  acid  of  the 
arsenious  acid  test  liquor  would  disengage  at  once  more  chlorine  than  the  arsenious 
acid  could  absorb,  and  thus  render  the  result  quite  incorrect  On  the  contrary,  by 
pouring  the  chloride  of  lime  into  the  solution  of  arsenions  acid,  the  chlorine  being 
disengaged  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  always  meets  with  an  abundance  of  arsenious 
acid  to  react  upon.  It  is  better,  also,  to  employ  the  turbid  mixture  of  chloride  of 
lime,  than  to  allow  it  to  settle  and  to  perform  the  experiment  on  the  decanted 
portion. 

Instead  of  amnions  acid,  protosulphate  of  iron  may  very  conveniently  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  this  method,  fint  proposed,  I  believe,  by  Runge,  yields  also  exceedingly 
accurate  results. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  rapid  peroxidisation  which  protosulphate  of  iron 
undergoes  when  in  contact  with  chlorine  in  the  presence  of  water  and  of  free  sul- 
phuric acid,  two  equivalents  of  the  protosulphate  being  thereby  converted  into  one 
equivalent  of  persulphate,  on  account  of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  liberating  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  fh>m  the  water,  which  equivalent  of  oxygen  adds  itself  to  the 
protoxide  of  iron  which  thus  becomes  converted  into  peroxide,  and  consequently 
into  persulphate  of  iron,  while  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  liberated  at  the  same  timc» 
forms  with  the  chlorine  one  equivalent  of  chlorhydrie  acid ;  thus  ;— 
2FeO,SO»  +  2S0»  +  HO  +  CI  - 
FeK)»,3S0"  +  HCl ; 

by  which  it  is  seen  that  two  equivalents  of  protosulphate  of  iron  correspond  to  one 
equivalent  of  chlorine. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  great  purity  as  a  by-product 
of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  protosulphuret  of  iron  in  the  preparation  of  sul- 
phnretted  hydrogen,  the  evolution  and  reducing  action  of  the  latter  gas  preventing 
the  formation  of  any  peroxide.  All  the  operator  has  to  do  Lb  to  redissolve  in  water, 
with  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the  crystals  which  have  formed  in  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  apparatus,  to  filter  the  whole  liqaor,  and  to  recrystallise  it;  or  else 
to  pour  the  hot  and  very  concentrated  solution  into  strong  alcohol:  by  the  latter 
process,  instead  of  obtaining  the  protosulphate  in  crystals,  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  fine 
clear  blue  precipitate.  Or  else,  as  much  piano-forte  wire  may  be  dissolved  in  mode- 
rately dilated  sulphuric  acid  as  will  nearly  neutralise  it ;  the  liquor  is  then  filtered 
and  left  to  crystollise,  taking  care,  however,  to  leave  a  few  fragments  of  the  wire 
suspended  in  it,  ^at  no  peroxidisation  may  take  place ;  or  else  the  iron  solution  may 
be  concentrated  by  heat,  and  while  hot  pour  into  strong  alcohol,  b^  which  a  clear 
blue  crystalline  precipitate  of  pure  protosulphate  of  iron  will  be  obtained.  In  either 
case  the  protosulphate  of  iron  so  produced  contains  7  equivalents  of  water  of  crystal- 
lisation (FeO,SO*,7HO). 

Take,  accordingly,  2  equivalents,  or  278  grains,  of  the  crystallised  protosulphate  of 
iron,  before  alluded  to,  and  previously  dried  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  or 
moistened  with  alcohol  and  left  to  dry  in  the  air  until  all  odour  of  alcohol  has 
vanished,  and  dissolve  these  278  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  in  water  strongly 
acidified  with  either  sulphuric  or  chlorhydrie  acid,  so  that  the  liquor  may  occupy  the 
bulk  or  volume  of  3550  grains  of  water.  1000  grains  of  such  a  solution  will  there- 
fore contain  78*31  grains  of  crystallised  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  will  accordingly 
be  peroxidised  by,  or  will  correspond  to,  10  grains  of  chlorine.  When  only  one 
experiment  is  contemplated,  78*31  of  crystallised  protosulphate  of  iron  may  be  at 
once  dissolved  in  1000  grains  (1  alkalimeter  full)  of  water  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  and  this  is  the  protosulphate  of  iron  test  liquor. 
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Weigh  now  100  gnuns  of  the  chloride  of  lime  under  examination,  and  diantre 
them,  as  hefore  mentioned,  in  a  glaas  mortar,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  so 
that  it  may  occnpy  the  hulk  of  2000  grains-measures  of  water ;  pour  half  of  this, 
namely,  1000  grains-measure,  into  an  alkalimeter  divided,  as  nsual,  into  100  dirisioaB 
or  degrees,  each  degree  of  which  will  therefore  contain  half  a  grain  of  chloride  of 
lime.  Four  gradually  the  chloride  of  lime  from  the  alkalimeter  into  a  glass  beaker 
coutaining  1000  grains-measure  of  the  test  solution  of  protoeulpbate  of  inm,  aborw 
alluded  to,  stirring  all  the  while,  until  it  is  completely  converted  into  penMilphaar  of 
iron,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  strips  of  paper,  previonslj  dipped  into  a 
solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  and  dried,  more  chloride  of  lime  being  ponred  from 
the  alkalimeter  as  long  as  a  blue  stain  is  produced  by  touching  the  red  prussiate  of 
potash  test  paper  with  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  operated  apoo. 
The  quantity  of  chlorine  contained  in  the  chloride  of  lime  under  examination,  is 
estimated  as  follows : — Since  1000  grains-measure  of  the  protosnlphate  o£  inm  um 
liquor,  into  which  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  poured,  contains,  as  we  said, 
78*31  grains  of  proto-snlphate  of  iron,  corresponding  to  10  grains  of  chlorine ;  and 
since,  on  the  other  hand,  1000  grains-measure  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  in  the 
alkalimeter  contains  50  grains  of  chloride  of  lime,  that  is  to  say,  ^  gralni  of  that  sab- 
stance  in  each  division  of  the  alkalimeter : 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  reqoired  to 
peroxidise  the  iron  of  the  1000  grains-measure  of  protosnlphate  amoants  to  90 
divisions,  it  is  evident  that  the  solution  contained  45  grains  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  if 
these  45  grains  of  chloride  of  lime  contained  the  10  grains  of  chlorine  neceasaiy  to 
peroxidise  the  iron  of  the  protosnlphate  in  the  glass  beaker,  the  100  grains  of  the  same 
chloride  under  examination  evidently  contain  22*22.  This  calculation  is  readily 
effected  by  dividing  1000  by  half  the  niunber  of  the  divisions  ponred  fttnn  the  aDuli- 
meter.  The  half  of  90  (number  of  divisions  employed)  being  45,  dividing  1000  by 
45  is  22*22. 

Or,  Instead  of  100  gnuns,  the  operator  may  take  only  50  grains  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  to  be  examine^  and  this  will  prove  a  more  convenient  quantity,  in  that 
case,  the  dividing  1000  by  the  number  of  divisioofe  employed,  will  at  once  give  the 
percentage.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  45  divisions  only  of  the  50  graiBS  d 
chloride  of  lime  solution,  taken  as  sample,  to  have  been  employed ;  then,  aioce  these 
45  divisions  contained  the  10  grains  of  chlorine  necessary  to  peroxidise  the  iron  con- 
tained in  the  1000  grains-measure  of  the  protosulphate,  it  is  evident  that  100  grsias 
will  contain  22*22  of  chlorine  ;  thus:  — 

Divisions.      Grains  of  chlorine.      Divisions.      Grains  of  chlorine. 
45  :  10         ::         loo        :        x«  22-22 

There  are  other  accurate  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of  chlorine  in 
chloride  of  lime,  provided  a  proper  care  be  bestowed  on  the  operation ;  hot  the 
processes  by  arsenious  acid  and  by  proto-sulphate  of  iron  are  by  ftr  the  kas 
liable  to  error  from  the  circumstance,  among  other  reasons,  that  their  solntioos  are 
less  liable  to  become  altered.  The  other  methods  also  require  a  longer  time,  and  we 
shall  only  mention  the  rationale  of  their  mode  of  action. 

Thus  the  process  by  chloride  of  manganese  consists  in  decomposing  a  test  aolotioa 
of  it  by  the  chloride  of  lime,  to  be  examined  as  long  as  a  brown  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced.    The  reaction  is  as  follows :  - 

MnCl  +  CaO,Cl  +  HO  « 
MnO'+CaCl  +  HCl. 

The  process  with  yeUow pnuBiate  qf  potash  depends  upon  the  following  reaction:— 

2(FeCy  +  2KCy)-|.Cl=- 
(3KCy-|.FeH:Jy*)  +  KCl. 

That  is  to  say,  2  equivalents  of  yellow  prussiate  (ferrocyanide  of  potassium)  prodoce 
1  equivalent  of  red  prussiate  (ferric^  anide  of  potassium),  1  equiviUent  of  chloride  oT 
potassium ;  and.  therefore,  2  equivalents  «  422  grains  of  the  yellow  prussiate  will 
correspond  to  1  equivalent »  35*5  of  chlorine.  The  chloride  of  lime  is,  as  usual,  poured 
into  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  manganese,  and  the  operation  is  completed  wbea  a 
brown  colour  begins  to  appear. 

The  process  by  subchloride  of  mercury  (HgH^l),  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  is 
based  upon  its  conversion  by  chlorine  into  chloride  of  mercury  (HgClX  which  is 
soluble  m  water,  thus: — 

Hg«Cl  +  Cl  = 
2HgCl. 

The  modus  operandi  is  briefly  as  follows: — As  snbnitrate  of  mercury  is  difflcaltto 
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obtain  in  a  perfectly  nentral  state,  and  free  from  basic,  or  from  pemitrate,  take  a 
known  rolume  of  pemitrate  of  mercury,  precipitate  it  by  an  addition  of  chlorhydric 
acid,  collect  the  precipitate  formed,  wash  it,  dry  it  at  212^  F.,  and  weigh  it  Having 
thus  ascertained  the  quantity  of  subchloride  of  mercury  contained  in  the  known 
bulk  of  pemitrate,  1000  pains*  measure  of  it  are  measured  off,  and  precipitated  by  an 
excess  of  chlorhydric  acid;  and  the  whole  is  then  well  shaken  so  as  to  agglomerate 
itt  a  given  weight  of  chloride  of  lime,  say  50  grains,  are  dissolved  as  usual  in  water  so 
as  to  obtain  one  alkalimeter  full,  which  is  then  gradually  poured  into  the  liquor  con- 
taining the  precipitated  subchloride  of  mercuiy.  until  it  completely  disappears  and 
the  liquor  becomes  as  clear  as  water,  which  indicates  that  the  operation  is  at  an  end. 
The  number  of  divisions  of  the  chloride  of  lime  liquor  used  are  then  read  off,  and 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  present  in  the  chloride  of  lime  is  easily  calcuhited  from  the 
quantity  of  subchloride  of  mercury  which  was  known  to  have  existed  in  the  known 
bulk  of  pemitrate  employed,  and  which  has  been  converted  into  perchloride  of 
mercury  by  the  chlorinated  liquor  poured  into  it 

Tetting  of  Black  Oxide  of  Manganese  for  its  available  Oxygen. 

Manganese  is  found,  in  combination  with  more  or  less  oxygen,  in  a  number  of 
minerate,  but  the  principal  ores  of  that  substance  are  the  pyrolusite  (binoxide  of 
manganese),  MnO*,  braunite  (sesquioxide  of  manganese),  Mn^O",  maaganite  (hydrated 
sesqnioxide  of  manganese),  Mn'O'+HO,  hausmannite  (red  oxide  of  manganese), 
MnH>\  &c  &c 

The  first,  namely,  the  pyrolusite,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  ores 
which  are  chiefly  employed  for  the  preparations  of  chlorine,  and  their  commercial 
value  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this  gas  which  a  given  weight  of  them  can  evolve, 
which  quantity  is  proportionate  to  that  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  ore  beyond 
that  which  constitutes  the  protoxide  of  that  metal,  as  will  be  shown  presently.  The 
manufacturer  who  uses  these  ores,  ought  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  impurities  which  may  be  present  in  them,  such  as  earthy  carbonates,  peroxide  of 
iron,  alumina,  silica,  sulphate  of  barytes,  since  these  impurities  diminish,  pro  tanto^ 
the  valae  of  the  ore.  The  estimation  of  the  commercial  value  of  a  manganese  ore 
may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways. 

One  of  these  methods  consists  in  first  reducing  into  fine  powder  a  sample  of  the 
ore,  and  treating  it  by  moderately  diluted  nitnc  acid.  If  this  produces  an  effer- 
vescence, it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonates,  and  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  should 
then  be  used,  so  as  to  dissolve  them  entirely.  When  all  effervescence  has  ceased, 
even  after  a  fresh  addition  of  acid,  the  whole  should  be  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the 
residue  within  the  filter  should  be  washed  and  dried.  For  technical  purposes  the 
weight  of  these  carbonates  may  be  thus  easily  effected,  namely,  by  weighing  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  sample  (for  example  100  grains),  digesting  it  for  a  few  hours  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  collecting  on  a  filter,  washing,  and  drying  until  it  no  longer  diminishes  in 
weight  The  loss  indicates,  of  course,  the  quantity  per  cent,  of  the  carbonates  which 
it  contained.  This  being  done,  take  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  sample,  dry  it  well, 
as  just  said,  introdace  it  into  a  small  counterpoised  retort,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
a  tube  containing  fragments  of  fhsed  chloride  of  calcium,  also  weighed,  should  be 
a4jn8ted.  Apply  then  to  the  retort  the  strongest  heat  that  can  be  produced  by  an 
argand  spirit  lamp,  or  by  my  gas  faraace-lamp,  and,  after  some  tinie,  disconnect  the 
chloride  of  calcium  tube  and  weigh  it.  The  increase  of  weight  indicates  the  quantity 
of  water  which  has  volatilised,  and  which  was  yielded  principally  by  the  hydrate  of  ses- 
quioxide (manganite,  Mn'O*  +  HO),  some  portion  of  which  is  always  found  mixed  with 
the  peroxide ;  every  grain  of  water  thus  evaporated  corresponds  to  9*77  of  manganite. 

The  contents  of  the  small  retort  should  now  be  emptied  into  a  counterpoised  platinum 
capsule  or  cracible,  and  ignited  therein,  until,  after  repeated  weighings,  the  weight  is 
observed  to  remain  uniform ;  this  converts  the  mass  completely  into  manganoso- 
manganic  oxide  (Mn*0*).  The  cracible  is  then  weighed,  and  the  loss  indicates  the 
quantities  of  oxygen  evolved,  from  which  that  of  the  peroxide  is  calculated.  Each 
grain  of  oxygen  corresponds  to  3*71  of  pure  peroxide.  This  experiment  should 
evidently  be  carried  on  with  great  care,  since  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  represents  a 
large  quantity  of  peroxide. 

In  order  to  effect  the  complete  conversion  of  the  peroxide  in  the  sample  into  red 
oxide  of  manganese,  as  above  mentioned,  the  ignition  should  be  continued  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  quantity  operated  upon  should  be  small ;  if  a  larger  quantity  be  treated 
a  conunon  fire  should  be  used  instead  of  an  argand  lamp. 

The  value  of  manganese  may  also  be  very  accurately  estimated  by  measuring  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  which  a  given  weight  of  the  ore  produces,  when  treated  by 
chlorhydric  acid. 

In  order  to  nnderstand  the  rationale  of  this  method,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
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that  all  the  oxides  of  manganese  when  heated  in  contact  with  ehlorhydric  acid  ertttre 
a  qoantity  of  chlorine  exactly  proportionate  to  that  of  the  oxygen  aboTC  that  which 
it  contained  in  the  protoxide.  For  example,  protoxide  of  manganese  heiug  treated 
by  ehlorhydric  acid  produces  only  protochloride  of  manganese,  but  yields  no  fret 
chlorine,  as  shown  by  the  following  equation:  MnO  +  HCl«MnCl  +  HO.  Not  so 
however  the  red  oxide  of  manganese  or  manganoso-manganic  oxide  (Mn*0*),  wliicfa, 
when  treated  by  ehlorhydric  acid,  forms  protochloride  of  manganese,  bat  disengages 
one  third  of  an  equivalent  of  chlorine,  as  shown  by  the  following  equation :  Bed 
oxide  of  manganese,  or  manganoso-manganic  oxide,  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula  MnO  +  Mn*0",orbyMnH)^orby  3MnOli;  therefore:  l^MnO-i-  liHCl^l^H 
O  +  MnCl  +  iCl. 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese  when  treated  by  ehlorhydric  acid  yields  half  an  eqaiTaXent 
of  free  chlorine  for  each  equivalent  of  protochloride  of  manganese  formed ;  as  ahowa 
by  the  following  equation:  Sesquioxide  of  manganese,  Mn'O*,  is  the  same  as  SMnOl^; 
therefore  1  JMnO  +  liHCl-  IJHO  +  MnCl  +  iCL 

Lastly  peroxide  of  manganese  when  treated  by  ehlorhydric  acid  yields  one  entire 
equivalent  of  chlorine  for  each  equivalent  of  protochloride  formed;  as  shown  by  the 
following  equation:  Peroxide  of  man^nese  is  MnO*;  therefore  MnO*  +  2HCl«SfiO 
+  MnCl  +  CI.  And  as  the  commercial  value  of  the  ores  of  manganese  depends,  as 
already  said,  upon  the  amount  of  chlorine  which  they  can  evolve  when  treated  by  oklor- 
hydric  acid,  the  object  in  view  will  evidently  be  attained  by  determining  that  qoantfty. 

Runge's  method,  which  we  detailed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  in  the  testing  of 
chloride  of  lime,  may  also  be  applied  for  the  testing  of  the  ores  of  manganese.  That 
method,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  based  upon  the  rapid  peroxidisation  which  sulphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron  undergoes  when  in  contact  with  chlorine,  water  being  prncitf ; 
which  reaction  is  represented  as  foUows:  2FeO,SO*  +  HO  +  Cl«FeH>»,SO«+HCL 
Showing  that  two  equivalents  of  protosulphate  of  iron  represent  one  equivalent  of 
chlorine,  since  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  is  required  to  convert  two  equivalents  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  into  one  of  the  persulphate  of  that  base.  The  experiment  is 
performed  as  follows:  Pulverise  278  grains  (2  equivalents)  of  crystallised  proto- 
sulphate of  iron  (2FeO,SO',7HO),  and  mix  them  in  a  small  flask  with  43*6  grains 
of  the  manganese  under  examination,  and  previously  reduced  into  very  fine  powder. 
These  43*6  grains  represent  one  equivalent  of  pure  binoxide  of  manganese  (MnO^ 
and  would,  therefore,  if  pure,  peroxidise  exactly  the  two  equivalents,  or  278  of 
protosulphate  of  iron.  About  three  fluid  ounces  of  strong  ehlorhydric  acid  sboold 
now  be  poured  upon  the  mixture  in  the  flask,  which  flask  must  be  immediately  dosed 
with  a  perforated  cork  provided  with  a  tube-funnel  drawn  to  a  point,  in  order  that 
the  vapour  may  escape,  and  the  whole  is  then  rapidly  boiled.  The  chlorine  disengaged 
by  the  manganese  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  protosulphate  of  iron.  We  just 
said  that  43-6  grains  of  peroxide  of  manganese  would,  if  pure,  exactly  peroxidise  the 
278  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  but  as  the  peroxide  of  manganese  of  commerce 
is  never  pure,  it  is  evident  that  the  43*6  grains  of  the  sample  employed  will  prove 
insufficient  to  peroxidise  the  iron,  and  hence,  the  necessity  of  ascertaming  the  amosnt 
of  protosulphate  which  could  not  be  peroxidised,  and  which  remains  in  the  acid 
solution.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  chlorate  of  potash  test-liqnor,  as  follows: 
Since  1  equivalent  (« 122*5  grains)  of  chlorate  of  potash  (» K0,C10>)  produce. 
under  the  influence  of  boiling  ehlorhydric  acid,  6  equivalents  of  chlorine,  as  shown 
by  the  equation  KO,C10*  +  6HC1»=KC1  +  6H0  -I-  6C1,  it  follows  that  20*41  of  chlorate 
of  potash  would  be  sufficient  to  peroxidise  278  grains  (2  equivalents)  of  proto- 
sulphate of  iron,  and  would  therefore  represent  35*5  (1  equivalent)  of  ehloritte,  or 
43*6  of  peroxide  of  manganese. 

The  chlorate  of  potash  test-liquor,  therefore,  is  prepared  by  dissolviog  20*41  of 
chlorate  of  potash  in  1000  water-grains'  measure  of  water.  The  solution  is  then 
poured  carefully,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  glass  alkalimeter  through  the  tube  funnel  into 
the  boiling  hot  solution  containing  the  salt  of  iron.  The  whole  of  the  chlorine  which 
is  disengaged  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the  protosulphate  of  iron,  but  as  soon  as 
the  latter  is  completely  peroxidised,  the  free  chlorine  which  is  evolved  immediately 
reacts  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  a  slip  of  paper,  stained  blue  by  sulphate  ci 
indigo,  or  litmus,  previously  placed  by  the  operator  between  the  cork  and  the  neck  of 
the  flask,  which  piece  of  paper  becoming  bleached  indicates  that  the  operation  is 
terminated*  The  operator  then  reads  off  the  number  of  measures  of  the  chlorate  of 
potash  test-liquor  which  have  been  employed  to  complete  the  peroxidisation  of  the 
protosulphate  of  iron. 

Let  us  suppose  that  50  divisions  of  the  alkalimeter  (500  water-grains'  measures) 
have  been  employed ;  it  is  clear  that  half  the  quantity  only  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron 
employed  has  been  converted  into  persulphate,  and  that  consequentiy  the  qoantity 
of  the  sample  of  manganese  contained  half  its  weight  of  valueless  material;  en*,  in 
other  words,  each  measure  of  the  test-solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  eropk>yed  to 
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complete  the  perozidisation  of  the  protosnlphate  represents  1  per  cent,  or  21*8  grains 
of  useless  matter  contained  in  the  43*6  grains  of  the  ore  of  manganese  operated  upon. 
The  air  should  be  excluded  from  the  flask  during  the  peroxidisation  of  the  proto- . 
sulphate  of  iron,  else  the  oxygen  of  the  air  acting  upon  the  salt  of  iron,  would 
peroxidise  a  portion  of  it  and  vitiate  the  result  Instead  of  protosnlphate,  proto- 
chloride  of  iron  may  be  used,  for  which  purpose  56  grains  (2  equivalents)  of  piano- 
forte wire  should  be  put  into  a  matras  or  flask  as  above  mentioned,  and  about  four 
fluid  ounces  of  pure  concentrated  chlorbydric  acid  poured  upon  them.  The  flask 
being  dosed,  as  directed  in  the  preceding  process,  with  a  cork  provided  with  a  funnel 
tnbe  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  lower  end,  a  gentle  heat  is  then  applied  to  promote  the 
solution  of  the  iron.  When  all  the  metal  has  dissolved,  the  operator  introduces  43*6 
grains  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese  under  examination,  previously  reduced  into  fine 
powder  and  kept  in  readiness,  weighed  and  folded  up  in  a  piece  of  paper ;  the  flask 
is  immediately  closed  with  its  cork,  the  liquor  is  slightly  agitated  and  then  brought 
to  the  boiling  point.  The  chlorine  disengaged  by  the  manganese  is  completely 
absorbed  by  the  protochloride  of  iron,  the  excess  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
chlorate  of  potash  test-liquor  precisely  as  explained  just  above. 

By  the  methods  which  we  have  described  the  proportion  of  chlorine  which  a  sample 
of  manganese  can  evolve  may  be  ascertained,  but  this  alone  is  far  from  constituting 
the  commercial  value  of  the  article  as  a  source  of  chlorine,  and  it  is  not  less  important 
to  determine  the  proportions  of  the  other  substances,  such  as  peroxide  of  iron,  earthy 
carbonates,  &c.,  which  are  contained  in  the  sample  and  which  unprofitably  consume  a 
certain  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  without  evolving  chlorine,  and  merely  producing 
chlorides  of  iron,  of  calcium,  of  barium,  &c.  Hence  the  necessity  of  estimating  not 
only  the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  a  given  weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese  can 
yield  but  likewise  the  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  uselessly  saturated  by 
the  foreign  substances  contained  in  the  ore.  For  this  purpose  the  following  method 
which  was  first  recommended  by  Gay-Lussac  may  be  resorted  to : — One  equivalent, 
or  43-6  grains,  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese  under  examination  are  treated  by  an 
excess  of  hydrodiloric  acid ;  for  example,  by  500  water-grain  measures  of  chlorbydric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1*093,  which  quantity  contains,  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  100 
grains  of  real  acid.  The  amount  of  chlorine  corresponding  to  that  of  the  pure 
manganese  in  the  sample  is  then  determined  as  mentioned  before  by  means  of  proto- 
snlphate or  protochloride  of  iron. 

Since  43*6  grains  (one  equivalent)  of  pure  peroxide  of  manganese  require  74  grains 
(two  equivalents)  of  pnro  chlorbydric  acid  to  evolve  35*5  of  chlorine,  if  we  saturate 
the  excess  of  chlorbydric  acid  employed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  csrbonate  of  soda, 
as  in  acidimetry,  and  thus  determmc  the  quantity  of  free  acid,  the  difference  will  at 
once  show  what  quantity  of  acid  has  been  consumed  both  by  the  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  by  the  foreign  substances  conjointly ;  but  if  we  now  subtract  from  that  number 
the  quantity  eonsumed  by  the  nuinganese,  which  will  have  been  ascertained  in  the 
first  part  of  the  experiment,  the  remainder  will  of  course  represent  the  proportion 
which  has  been  uselessly  consumed  by  the  impurities. 

Taking  a  test  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  of  such  a  strength  that  100  alkali- 
metrical  divisions  contain  exactly  63  grains  .(one  equivalent)  of  it,  and  are  conse- 
quently capable  of  saturatmg  exactly  36*5  grains  (one  equivalent)  of  pure  chlorbydric 
acid,  let  us  suppose  that  in  order  to  saturate  the  excess  of  free  acid  left  after  the 
determination  of  the  chlorine  evolved  by  the  manganese,  it  is  found  that  140  alkali- 
metrical  divisions  of  the  test  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  just  alluded  to  have  been 
required.  Since  100  alkalimetrical  divisions  or  measures  of  carbonate  of  soda  can 
saturate  36*5  grains  of  pure  chlorbydric  acid,  the  140  divisions  or  measures  employed 
represent  thereforo  51  '1  grains  of  acid  left  in  excess  and  in  a  f^ee  state,  which  being 
deducted  from  the  100  grains  (contained  in  the  500  grain  measures  of  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1-093  employed)  leave  48*9  grains  as  the  proportion  of  real  acid  consumed  by 
the  manganese  and  impurities  of  the  sample.  Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  43*6 
grains  of  manganese  operated  upon  have  been  found  in  the  first  part  of  the  experiment 
to  contain  only  21*8  grains,  or  50  per  cent  of  peroxide  of  manganese  as  before 
mentioned;  these  will  thereforo  have  consumed  36*5  grains  of  chlorbydric  acid,  which 
being  deducted  from  the  48*9  grains  (the  joint  quantity  of  acid  consumed  by  the  acid 
and  impurities),  leave  18*4  as  the  proportion  of  puro  chlorbydric  acid  wasted  or 
uselessly  taken  up  by  the  impurities  alone,  and  therefore  the  43'6  grains  of  peroxide 
of  manganese  operated  upon  consisted  of 

I  Puro  peroxide  of  manganese  -  -  -  -  21*8  «=  50  00 
Impurities  unprofitably  consuming  chlorbydric  acid  12*4  «  28-44 
Other  impurities 9*4-21*56 

43*6    »  100*00 
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The  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  sample  may  be  separatelj  ettimated  bj  ex- 
posing a  given  weight  of  it  (100  grains,  for  example)  in  a  capsale  at  a  temperature  cf 
about  215°  Fahr.  until  thej  no  longer  lose  weight  The  loss,  of  coarse,  indicate*  the 
percentage  of  water. 

Dr.  Ure  recommended  a  chlorometric  apparatus  represented  in  the  fig.  458.  Into 
the  flask  or  phial  c  put  100  grains  of  the  manganese  to  be 
tested,  and  into  the  globes,  a,  b,  pour  out  of  an  alkalimetrical 
tube  charged  with  1000  grain  measures  of  the  above  tqmi* 
valent  copperas  solution,  from  200  to  500  grain  meaman^ 
according  to  the  supposed  quality  of  the  manganese ;  then 
introduce  through  the  funnel  d  some  hydrochloric  aieid  of 
known  specific  gravity  (suppose  1*1),  containing  nearly  20 
per  cent,  of  chlorine,  also  from  a  charged  alkalimetrical  tnbe, 
and  apply  gentle  heat  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  bj  placing  it 
in  a  capsule  of  water  standing  over  a  spirit  lamp.  The  eklo- 
rine  evolved  will  rise  up  through  the  tubey^  which  psoKS 
merely  beyond  the  cork,  and  will  enter  into  the  solntion  in 
B  and  ▲,  converting  it  into  red  sulphate.  Have  ready  aome 
dry  paper  imbued  with  solntion  of  red  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium (red  prussiate  of  iron).  Dip  a  slip  of  whalebone  into 
the  liquor  in  the  globe  a,  through  the  funnel  e  (rcppcaented 
in  the  fi^re  rather  too  high  above  the  globe),  and  touch  the 
paper  with  its  point  As  long  as  it  forms  a  blue  spot,  some 
of  the  iron  still  exists  as  black  oxide,  and  the  process  is  to  be 
urged  by  the  addition  of  a  little  more  hydrochloric  aoid  to  the 
manganese,  as  long  as  chlorine  gas  continues  to  be  disea- 
gag^  and  while  it  maintains  the  level  of  the  liquor  in  ▲ 
above  that  in  b.  Whenever  the  liqnor,  by  the  reaction  of 
the  chlorine,  ceases  to  stain  the  test-paper  blue,  more  of  the 
solution  from  the  graduated  tube  must  be  added  till  it  begins 
to  do  so.  By  the  cautious  administration  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  copperas  liquor  on  the  other, 
the  term  of  saturation  will  be  arrived  at  in  a  few  minntca. 
The  manganese  has  then  produced  all  the  chlorine  which  it 
can  yield.  The  number  of  water  grain  measures  of  the 
liquor,  or  degrees  of  its  alkalimeter  S4»le,  being  multiplied  by 
44,  will  give  a  product  denoting  the  percentage  of  pare 
manganese  present  in  the  sample  ;  or  being  multiplied  by  36,  a  product  which  will 
denote  the  quantity  of  chlorine  by  weight  which  100  grains  of  it  can  serve  to  generate. 
Since  one  atom  of  pure  manganese  (44  grains),  in  producing  36  grains  of  chlorine, 
consumes  2  atoms  »  74  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  quantity  of  this  acid  expended 
from  the  graduated  tubes,  beyond  the  due  proportion  of  chlorine  obtained,  will  show 
how  much  of  the  acid  is  unprofitably  consumed  by  foreign  substances  in  the  man- 
ganese. In  fact,  every  grain  of  chlorine  should,  with  pyroloaite,  be  generated  by  an 
expenditure  of  little  more  than  2  grains  of  real  muriatic  acid,  or  10  grains  weight  of 
the  dilute  acid, «  about  9  grain  measures  of  the  graduated  tube.  Liquid  hydrochloric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1*093  contains  in  1000  grain  measures  exactly  200  grains  of  real 
acid.  Hence  100  grains  of  pure  pyrolnsite  should  produce  about  82  grains  of  chloriDe, 
and  consume  about  169  of  real  muriatic  acid  »845  grain  measures  of  liquid  acid, 
specific  gravity  1*093.  Instead  of  taking  100  grains  of  manganese  as  the  testing  dose, 
10  or  20  grains  may  be  taken,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatos  and  the 
exactness  of  the  operator. 

But  if  it  be  wished  to  obtain  direct  per  centages  of  aiaii^aftese  by  the  graduated 
tubes  without  the  trouble  of  reduction,  then  for  a  dose  of  10  grains  take  a  solution  of 
f^sh  green  copperas  (free  from  adhering  moisture),  containing  632  grains  in  10,01)0 
grain  measures.  Proceed  as  above  directed.  If  the  manganese  be  a  pare  peroxide, 
10  grains  of  it  will  generate  as  much  chlorine  as  will  peroxidise  exactly  1000  grain 
measures,  or  100  degrees  by  the  test-tube  of  the  copperas  solution.  But  if  the  man- 
ganese contain  only  40  or  50  per  cent  of  peroxide,  then  40  or  50  centigrade  measures 
of  the  said  solution  will  be  equivalent  to  the  chlorine  evolved  from  it  by  the  reactioa 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  the  object  is  on  the  other  hand  to  obtain  direct  indications  as  to  ehlorime^  then  a 
test  solution  of  copperas,  containing  772  grains  in  10,000  grain  measures,  will  serve  to 
show,  by  the  peroxidisement  of  each  10  grain  measures,  or  of  one  degree  of  the  cen- 
tesimal scale  of  the  test  tube,  the  reaction  of  one  grain  of  chlorine  available  for 
bleaching,  &c  in  the  chloride  of  lime  or  of  soda,  &c.  The  test  solutions  of  coppens 
should  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles,  contuning  a  little  powdered  sulphuret  of  iron  at 
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tbeir  bottom,  wbicb  is  to  be  sbaken  up  occMiooallj  io  order  to  preserre  tbe  iron  in 
tbe  state  of  protoxide. 

Tbe  manganese  sbould  always  be  treated  witb  dilute  nitric  acid  before  submitting 
it  to  tbe  aboTe-deecribed  ordeal;  and  if  it  exbibits  e£fervesceoce,  100  grains  of  it 
sbould  be  digested  witb  tbe  acid  for  a  sufficient  time  to  dissoWe  out  all  tbe  carbonates 
present,  then  tbrown  upon  a  filter,  washed  and  dried  before  weighing  it  for  the  test- 
ing operation.  The  loss  of  weight  thereby  sustained  denotes  the  percentage  of  car- 
bonates, and  if  calcareous  it  will  measure  the  waste  of  acid  that  would  ensue  fh>m  that 
fiouroe  alone,  in  using  that  manganese  for  the  production  of  chlorine. 

That  manganese  is  most  chkrogenous  whidi  contains  no  carbonates,  tbe  least  pro- 
portion of  oxide  of  iron,  and  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  commercial  value  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
is  that  of  Drs.  Fresenius  and  Will.  This  method  is  grounded  upon  the  fact  that 
•when  peroxide  of  manganese  is  treated  by  oxalic  acid,  or  oxalate  of  potash  in 
presence  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  result  is  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
manganese,  carbonic  acid  being  at  the  same  time  evolved,  as  shown  bv  the  following 
Oxalic  «cld.  ^  ® 

equation:— MnO*+SO»+CO»=MnO,SO«+2CO*.  That  is  to  say,  one  equivalent 
of  peroxide  of  manganese,  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid,  parts  with  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  which  is  transposed  to  the  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  of  the 
oxalic  acid,  thus  forming  two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid,  which  escape  in  the  state 
of  gas,  so  that  the  loss  of  weight  resulting  from  this  escape  of  carbonic  acid  is, 
practically  speaking,  equal  to  the  weight  of  peroxide  of  manganese. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Drs.  Fresenius  and  Will  is  absolutely  the  same  as  that 
which  we  represented,^.  35,  in  the  article  on  Alkalimetbt,  and  which  we  reproduce 
here,  the  modut  operandi  being  as  follows: 

Into  bottle  ▲  introduce  43*6  gnuns  (one  equivalent) 
of  the  manganese  to  be  examined,  previously  well 
pnlverised  and  levigated;  and  likewise  100  grains  of 
neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  which  may  be  prepared 
by  saturating  ordinary  oxalate  of  potash  witb  car- 
bonate of  potash,  and  evaporating  to  crystallisation. 
Tbe  neutral  oxalate  of  potash  should  be  pulverised. 
This  being  done,  fill  now  bottle  b  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  to  about  one-third  of  its  capacity. 
Ckirk  flasks  ▲  and  b  up  air-tight,  and  thus  connect 
them  into  one  twin-apparatus,  and  weigh  the  whole 
accurately.  Close  tbe  opening  h  of  the  tube  of 
bottle  ▲  with  a  small  pellet  of  wax,  and  suck  a  little 
air  at  <f  so  as  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  bottle  ▲,  and 
thus  cause  a  little  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  bottle  b 
to  pass  into  it  The  oxygen  of  the  manganese  will 
then  react  upon  the  oxalic  acid,  which  will  be 
thereby  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  which  passing 
through  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  bottle  b 
will  be  deprived  of  its  moisture  by  it,  and  finally 
escape  through  the  tube  d.  As  soon  as  the  dis- 
engagement of  carbonic  acid  ceases,  the  operator  should  repeat  the  same  mancBuvre, 
that  IS  to  say,  he  should  suck  up  again  at  d,  in  order  to  cause  fresh  portions  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  pass  from  bottle  b  into  bottle  ▲,  and  so  on,  until  bubbles  of  gas  are 
no  longer  disengaged.  When  the  last  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  thus  sucked  up  fails 
in  producing  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  the  operator  removes  the  little  wax 
stopper,  and  again  applying  his  lips  to  the  tube  c/,  sucks  the  air  in  order  to  sweep  the 
carbonic  acid  from  the  apparatus,  and  replace  it  by  common  air,  the  suction  being 
continued  as  long  as  a  taste  of  carbonic  acid  is  perceptible.  When  the  apparatus, 
which  has  become  very  hot  during  the  reaction  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  has  become  cold, 
it  is  weighed  again ;  the  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  pure  peroxide  of 
manganese,  each  grain  of  carbonic  acid  representing  very  nearly  one  grain  of  peroxide 
of  manganese. 

In  this  mode  of  treatment,  it  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary  to  treat  the 
manganese  ore  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  as  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
in  opder  to  remove  any  carbonate  which  might  be  present. 

The  economy  of  any  sample  of  manganese  in  reference  to  its  consumption  of  acid, 
in  generating  a  given  quantity  of  chlonne,  may  be  ascertained  also  by  the  oxalic  acid 
test: — 44  grains  of  the  pure  peroxide,  with  93  grains  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash, 
and  98  of  oil  of  vitriol  disengage  44  grains  of  carbonic  acid,  and  afford  a  complete 
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neutral  BOlation;  because  tbe  one  half  of  the  salphoric  acid,  ^49  grains,  goes  to  Ibm 
an  atom  of  sulphate  of  maoganese,  and  the  other  half  to  form  an  atom  of  sulphate  ot 
potash. 

The  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  thrown  off  will  show  the  deficieDCj  of 
peroxide  of  manganese;  the  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid  may  be  measured  by  a  test- 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  the  quantity  neutralised,  compared  to  the  car- 
bonic gas  produced,  will  show  by  the  ratio  of  98  to  44,  the  amount  of  acid  nnprofitaUy 
consumed.  —  A.  N. 

CHLOROPHANE.  A  name  ^ven  to  some  of  the  yarieties  of  fluor  spar.  See 
JFluob  Spar. 

CHOCOLATE.  (Eng.  and  Germ. ;  Chocclat,  Fr.)  Is  an  alimentary  prepan- 
tion  of  very  ancient  use  in  Mexico,  from  which  country  it  was  introdooed  into 
Europe  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1520,  and  by  them  long  kept  a  secret  from  the 
test  of  the  world.  Linnsus  was  so  fond  of  it,  that  he  gave  the  specific  name, 
theobroma,  food  of  the  gods,  to  the  cacao  tree  which  produced  it  The  cacao-beans 
lie  in  a  fruit  somewhat  like  a  cucumber,  about  5  inches  long  and  3^  thick,  which 
contains  ftt>m  20  to  30  beans,  arranged  in  5  regular  rows  with  partitions  between, 
and  which  are  surrounded  with  a  rose-coloured  spongy  substance,  like  that  of  water 
melons.  There  are  fruits,  however,  bo  large  as  to  contain  from  40  to  50  beaaa 
Those  grown  in  the  West  India  islands,  Berbice,  and  Demerara,  are  nueh 
smaller,  and  have  only  fix>m  6  to  15;  their  development  being  less  perfect  than  m 
South  America.  After  the  maturation  of  the  fruit,  when  their  greeo  colour 
has  changed  to  a  dark  yellow,  they  are  plucked,  opened,  their  beans  deared  of 
the  marrowy  substance,  and  spread  out  to  dry  in  the  air.  Like  almonds,  they 
are  covered  with  a  thin  skin  or  husk.  In  the  West  Indies  they  are  immediately 
packed  up  for  the  market  when  they  are  dried ;  but  in  the  Caraccas  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  species  of  slight  fermentation,  by  putting  them  into  tubs  or  chests,  corering 
them  with  boards  or  stones,  and  turning  them  over  every  morning,  to  equalise  die 
operation.  They  emit  a  good  deal  of  moisture,  lose  the  natural  bitterness  and  acri- 
mony of  their  taste  by  £is  process,  as  well  as  some  of  tiieir  weight  Instead  of 
wooden  tubs,  pits  or  trenches  dug  in  the  ground  are  sometimes  had  recoorse  to  for 
curing  the  beans ;  an  operation  called  earthing  (terrer).  They  are  lastiy  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  dried.  The  latter  kind  are  reckoned  the  best,  being  larger,  rougher,  of 
a  darker  brown  colour,  and  when  roasted,  throw  off  their  husk  readily,  and  split  into 
several  irregular  fragments;  they  have  an  agreeable  mild  bitterish  taste,  without 
acrimony.  The  Guiana  and  West  India  sorts  are  smaller,  flatter,  smoother-skinned, 
lighter  coloured,  more  sharp  and  bitter  to  the  taste.  They  answer  best  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  butter  of  cacao,  but  afford  a  less  aromatic  and  agreeable  chocolate. 
According  to  Lampadius,  the  kernels  of  the  West  India  cacao  beaios  contain,  in  100 
parts,  besides  water,  53*1  of  fat  or  oil,  167  of  an  albuminous  brown  matter,  which 
contains  all  the  aroma  of  the  bean,  10*91  of  starch,  7|  of  gum  or  mucilage,  0-9  of  lig- 
nine,  and  2*01  of  a  reddish  dye  stuff,  somewhat  akin  to  the  pigment  of  cochined. 
The  husks  form  12  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  beans ;  they  contain  no  ftt,  but, 
besides  lignine,  or  woody  fibre,  which  constitutes  half  their  weight,  the^  yield  a  light 
brown  mucilaginous  extract  by  boiling  in  water.  The  fiitty  matter  is  of  the  con- 
sistence of  tallow,  white,  of  a  mild  agreeable  taste,  called  butter  of  cacao,  and  not  apt 
to  turn  rancid  by  keeping.  It  melts  only  at  122°  Fahr.,  and  should,  therefore,  make 
tolerable  candles.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  precipitates  in  the  cold.  It  if 
obtained  by  exposing  the  beans  to  strong  pressure  in  canvass  bags,  after  they  have 
been  steamed  or  soaked  in  boiling  water  for  some  time.  From  5  to  6  ounces  of  butter 
may  be  thus  obtained  from  a  pound  of  cacao.  It  has  a  reddish  tinge  when  fint 
expressed,  but  it  becomes  white  by  boiling  with  water. 

The  beans,  bein^  freed  fh>m  all  spoiled  and  mouldy  portions,  are  to  be  gcntiy 
roasted  over  a  fire  m  an  iron  cylinder,  with  holes  in  its  ends  for  allowing  thevaponn 
to  escape ;  tbe  apparatus  being  similar  to  a  coffee-roaster.  When  the  aroma  begins 
to  be  well  developed,  the  roasting  is  known  to  be  finished ;  and  the  beans  most  be 
turned  out,  coolecC  and  freed  by  fiinning  and  sifting  from  their  husks.  The  kernels 
are  then  to  be  converted  into  a  paste  by  trituration  in  a  mortar  heated  to  180^  Fahr.,  or 
by  the  following  ingenious  and  powerful  machine.  The  chocolate  paste  has  usually 
in  France  a  littie  vanilla  incorporated  with  it,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  which 
varies  f^m  one-third  of  its  weight  to  equal  parts.  For  1^  lbs.  of  cacao  one  pod  of 
vanilla  is  sufficient    The  roasted  beans  soon  lose  their  flavour  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Fig.  460  represents  the  chocolate  milL  Upon  the  sole  ▲,  made  of  marble,  six 
conical  rollers  b  b  are  made  to  run  by  the  revolution  of  the  upright  axis  or  shaft 
q,  driven  by  the  agency  of  the  fly  wheel  s  and  bevel  wheels  x  K.  The  sole  ▲ 
rests  upon  a  strong  iron  plate,  which  is  heated  by  a  small  stove,  introdoced  at  the 
door  H.    The  wooden  framework  f  forms  a  ledge,  a  few  inches  highy  round  the 
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marble  slab,  to  confine  the  cocoa  in  the  act  of  tritaration.    c  is  the  hopper  of  the  mill 
through  which  the  roasted  beans  are  introduced  to  the  action  of  the  rollers,  passing 


first  into  the  fiat  ressel  d,  to  be  thence  evenly  distributed.  After  the  cacao  has 
received  the  first  trituration,  the  paste  is  returned  upon  the  slab,  in  order  to  be  mixed 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  sugar  and  vanilla,  previously  sliced  and  ground  up  with 
a  little  hard  sugar.  When  the  chocolate  is  sufficiently  worked,  and  while  it  is  thin 
with  the  heat  and  trituration,  it  must  be  put  carefully  into  the  proper  moulds.  If 
introduced  too  warm,  it  will  be  apt  to  become  damp  and  dull  on  Uie  surface ;  and,  if 
too  cold,  it  will  not  take  the  proper  form.  It  must  be  previously  well  kneaded  with 
the  hands  to  insuro  the  expulsion  of  every  air  bubble. 

In  Barcelona,  chocolate  mills  on  this  construction  are  very  common,  but  they  aro 
turned  by  a  horse-gin  set  to  work  in  the  under  story,  corresponding  to  h  in  the  above 
figure.  The  shaft  o  is,  in  this  case,  extended  down  through  the  marble  slab,  and  is 
surrounded  at  its  centra  with  a  hoop  to  prevent  the  paste  coming  into  contact  with  it. 
Each  of  these  horse-mills  turns  out  about  ten  pounds  of  fine  chocolate  in  the  hour, 
from  a  slab  two  feet  seven  inches  in  diameter. 

Chocolate  is  fiavoured  with  cinnamon  and  cloves  in  several  countries,  instead  of 
the  more  expensive  vanilla.  In  roasting  the  beans  the  heat  should  be  at  first  very 
slow,  to  give  time  to  the  humidity  to  escape ;  a  quick  fire  hardens  the  sur&ce,  and 
injures  the  process.  In  putting  the  paste  into  the  tin  plate,  or  other  moulds,  it  must 
be  well  shaken  down,  to  msure  its  nlling  up  all  the  cavities,  and  giving  the  sharp  and 
polished  impression  so  much  admired  by  connoisseurs.  Chocolate  is  sometimes  adul- 
terated with  staroh ;  in  which  case  it  will  form  a  pasty  consistenced  mass  when  treated 
with  boiling  water.  The  harder  the  slab  upon  which  the  beans  are  triturated  the 
better ;  and  thence  porphyry  is  far  preferable  to  marble.  The  grinding  rollers  of  the 
mill  should  be  made  of  iron,  and  kept  very  clean. 

Fig.  461  represents  the  chocolate  mills  at  the  victualling-yard,  Deptford,  as  mounted 
by  &e  celebrated  engineers,  Messrs.  Rennie.  There  are  four  double  mill-stones, 
A,  B,  c,  D,  each  three  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  the  nether  rests  upon  a  bed  of  cast- 
iron,  like  a  drum-head,  kept  at  the  temperaturo  of  about  2^(fi  by  the  admission  of 
steam  to  the  case  below.  Over  each  mill  thero  is  a  feeding  hopper,  1,  2,  S,  4,  in 
communication  by  the  pipes  5,  6,  7, 8,  with  the  general  reservoir  k,  charged  upon  the 
floor  above  with  cocoa  through  the  ftinnel  placed  over  it  The  vertical  shafts  which 
turn  these  mills  aro  marked  f,  g,  h,  l  ;  they  are  moved  by  the  train  of  bevel- wheels 
above,  which  aro  driven  by  an  arm  ft-om  the  main  shaft  of  the  steam-engine.  Each 
mill  can,  of  course,  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  at  pleasure.  At  1,1,1,1,  the  dis- 
charge-spout is  shown,  which  pours  out  the  semi-fiuid  hot  chocolate  into  shallow 
cylindrical  tin  pans,  capable  of  containing  about  nine  pounds  of  chocolate  each. 
These  four  mills  aro  capable  of  converting  upwards  of  a  ton  of  cocoa  into  good  cho- 
colate in  a  day,  on  the  system  of  double  trituration. 
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Fig,  462  is  an  end  view  of  one  of  the  chocolate  mills,  with  iti 
^462  mitre-gearing. 

Oar  importations  of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  and  the  hoskf  or 
shells  of  the  cacao  tree,  were  in  1856  as  follows  : — 

Compotad  m\  «l«* 
Cocoa  in  the  nut        -        -     7,343,475  lbs.      -    £167,878 
Chocolate  or  cocoa  paste     -         34,007  lbs.      •         lf883 
Cocoa  husks  and  shells       -  7,376  cwts.  -         1»9^ 

CHROMATES,  saline  compounds  of  chromic  acid  with 
bases.  See  Chromium  and  Chromic  Acid. 

CHROMATES  OF  POTASH.  (For  the  preparation  of  iheie 
salts  refer  to  Chrome  Iron.)  Bichromate  of  potash,  by  slow  cwXm%t 
may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  square  tables,  with  beTcllcd  edgei, 
or  flat,  four-sided  prisms.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  bate 
a  metallic  and  bitter  taste,  and  dissoUe  in  about  one-tenth  of 
their  weight  of  water  at  60<^  F.,  but  in  one  half  of  their  weight  ot 
boiling  water.    The  composition  of  bichromate  of  potash  is 
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Potash      ......  81*6 

Chromic  acid        .....  qs-4 

100-0 
That  of  the  neutral  ChromaU  ofPotask  \a 

Potash     ----..  48*0 

Chromic  acid       .....  52*0 

100-0 

These  salts  are  much  employed  in  Calico  Pbintino  and  in  Dyeing,  which  see. 
The  value  of  a  solation  of  chromate  of  potash,  if  it  be  tolerably  pure,  may  be  in- 
ferred Arom  its  specific  gravity  by  the  following  table :  — 

At  specific  gravity  1*28  it  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  the  salt 

n  M  1'21  „  „  33  „  „ 

w  M  1*18  „  „  25  „  „ 

»»  If  1-15  „  „  20  „  „ 

M  »»  *'l*  »»  »»  16  f»  t» 

»»  n  I'll  w  »  14  M  »»           . 

n  f»  1*10  „  M  12  n  9$ 

In  making  the  red  bichromate  of  potash  from  these  solutions  of  the  yellow  salt, 
nitric  acid  was  at  first  chiefiy  used :  but  in  consequence  of  its  relatively  high  price, 
sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  acetic  acid  has  been  firequently  substituted  upon  the  large 
scale. 

Chromate  of  Potash,  adulteration  of,  to  detect — The  chromate  of  potash  has  the 
power  of  combining  with  other  salts  up  to  a  certain  extent  without  any  very  sensible 
change  in  its  form  and  appearance ;  and  hence  it  has  been  sent  into  the  market 
falsified  by  very  considerable  quantities  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  has  often  escaped  obsenration,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  dyers  who  use 
it  so  extensively.  The  following  test  process  has  been  devised  by  M.  Zuber,  of 
Miilhouse.  Add  a  large  excess  of  tartaric  acid  to  the  chromate  in  question,  which 
will  decompose  it,  and  produce  in  a  few  minutes  a  deep  amethyst  colour.  The 
supernatant  liquor  will,  if  the  chromate  be  pure,  afford  now  no  precipitate  with  the 
nitrates  of  baiytes  or  silver;  whence  the  absence  of  the  sulphates  and  muriates  may 
be  inferred.  We  must,  however,  use  dilute  solutions  of  the  chromate  and  acid,  lest 
bitartrate  of  potash  be  precipitated,  which  will  take  place  if  less  than  60  parts  of 
water  be  employed.  Nor  must  we  test  the  liquid  till  the  decomposition  be  complete, 
and  till  the  colour  verge  rather  towards  the  green  than  the  yellow.  Eight  parts  of 
tartaric  acid  should  be  added  to  one  of  chromate  to  obtain  a  sure  and  rapid  result. 
If  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre)  is  the  adulterating  ingredient,  it  may  be  detected  by 
throwing  it  on  burning  coals,  when  deflagration  wul  ensue.  The  green  colour  is  a  cer- 
tain mark  of  the  transformation  of  the  chromic  acid  partially  into  the  chrome  oxide  ; 
which  is  effected  equally  by  the  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Hei^  this 
metallic  acid  is  disoxygenated  by  the  tartaric,  as  has  been  long  known.  The  tests 
which  I  should  prefer  are  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  baryta,  having  previously  added  so 
much  nitric  acid  to  the  solation  of  the  suspected  chromate,  as  to  prevent  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  chromate  of  silver  or  baryta.  The  smallest  adulteration  by  sulphates  or 
muriates  will  thus  be  detected. 

A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  tinged  with  strong  solution  of 
chromium  is  sometimes  sold  for  pure  bichromate  of  potash. — H.  Ill  N. 

CHROMATE  OF  LEAD,  the  chrome  vellow  of  the  painter,  is  a  rich  pigment  of 
various  shades,  from  deep  orange  to  the  |uuest  canary  yellow.  It  is  made  bjr  adding 
a  limpid  solution  of  the  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  to  a  solution  equally  limpid  of 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead.  A  precipitate  fUls  which  must  be  well  washed  and  care- 
fhlly  dried  out  of  the  reach  of  any  sulphuretted  vapours.  A  lighter  shade  of  yellow 
is  obtained  by  mixing  some  solution  of  alum  or  sulphuric  acid  with  the  chromate 
before  pouring  it  into  the  solution  of  lead ;  and  an  orange  tint  is  to  be  procured  by 
the  addition  of  subacetate  of  lead  in  any  desired  proportions. 

It  was  ascertained  by  MM.  Riot  and  Delisse,  that  the  proportion  of  chromic  acid 
in  chromate  of  lead  may  be  much  diminished  without  any  in^jury  to  the  colour,  and 
that  the  same  colour  is  produced  with  25  parto  of  neutral  chromate  for  100  of  chrome 
yellow,  as  wheu  54  parts  are  used.  They  give  the  following  formula  for  the  pre- 
paration  of  this  pigment     Acetate  of  lead  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  sulphuric  acid  in 
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qaantity  necessary  to  conyert  the  oxide  of  lead  into  salpbate  is  added.  The  clear 
liquid  contains  acetic  acid  and  may  be  drawn  off,  and  preserved  for  the  preparation 
of  fresh  acetate  of  lead.  The  sulphate  of  lead  is  washed  and  treated  with  a  hot  solo- 
tion  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  25  parts  being  used  for  erery  75  parts  of  sulphate 
of  lead.  The  liquid  then  contains  sulphate  of  potash  which  may  be  made  arailable, 
and  the  precipitate  consists  of  chromate  of  sulphate  of  lead. 

To  prepare  chrome  red,  Rungc  directs  an  intimate  mixture  to  be  made  of  448  Iba. 
of  litharge,  60  lbs.  of  common  salt,  and  500  lbs.  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  «»•«« 
becomes  white  and  swells  up  considerably,  more  water  is  added  to  prerent  it  tnmk 
becoming  too  hard.  After  four  or  five  days,  the  mass  becomes  a  compound  of  chloride 
and  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.  Without  separating  the  mother  liquor,  which  contains 
undecomposed  chloride  of  sodium  and  soda,  150  lbs.  of  powdered  bichromate  of  pirtmh 
are  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  well  stirred  together,  and  finally  washed. 

Liebig  and  Wohler  have  lately  contrived  a  process  for  producing  a  snbchromate  of 
lead  of  a  beautiful  vermilion  hue.  Into  saltpetre,  brought  to  fusicm  in  a  crucible  at 
a  gentle  heat,  pure  chrome  yellow  is  to  be  thrown  by  small  portions  at  a  time.  A 
strong  ebullition  takes  place  at  each  addition,  and  the  mass  becomes  black,  and  con- 
tinues so  while  it  is  hot  The  chrome  yellow  is  to  be  added  till  little  of  the  saltpetre 
remains  undecomposed,  care  being  taken  not  to  overheat  the  crucible,  lest  the  colour 
of  the  mixture  should  become  brown.  Having  allowed  it  to  settle  for  a  few  ™ifiut¥^ 
during  which  the  dense  basic  salt  falls  to  the  bottom,  the  fluid  part,  consisting  of 
chromate  of  potash  and  saltpetre  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  it  can  be  employed  again 
in  preparing  chrome  yellow.  The  mass  remaining  in  the  crucible  is  to  be  washed 
with  water,  and  the  chrome  red  being  separated  fh)m  the  other  matten,  it  is  to  be 
dried  after  proper  edulcoration.  It  is  essential  for  the  beau^  of  the  colour,  that  the 
saline  solution  should  not  stand  long  over  the  red  powder,  because  the  colour  is 
thus  apt  to  become  of  a  dull  orange  hue.  The  fine  crystalline  powder  subsides  so 
quickly  to  the  bottom  after  every  ablution,  that  the  above  precaution  may  be  easily 
observed. 

CHROME  IRON.  The  only  ore  of  chromium  which  occurs  in  sufficient  abundance 
for  the  purposes  of  art,  is  the  octohedral  chrome  ore,  commonly  called  chromate  of  iron, 
though  it  is  rather  a  compound  of  the  oxides  of  chromium  and  iron.  The  fracture  ot 
this  mineral  is  imperfect  conchoidal,  or  uneyen.  Hardness  b 5-5 ;  specific  gravity  4*4 
to  4*5 ;  but  the  usual  chrome  ore  found  in  the  nuirket  varies  from  3  to  4.  Its  lustre  is 
semi-metallic  or  resinous;  colour,  iron  or  brownish  black;  streak,  yellowish  to  reddish 
brown.  It  is  sometimes  magnetic.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  is  infusible  alone,  bat  in 
borax  it  is  slowly  soluble,  forming  a  beautiful  emerald  green  bead:  fused  with  nitre 
it  forms  a  yellow  solution  in  water. 

Chrome  ore  was  first  discovered  in  the  Var  department  in  France;  it  is  also  found 
in  Saxony,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Styria;  in  Norway  at  Roraas  :  in  the  Ural  near 
Katherinenberg  ;  in  the  United  States  at  the  Barehills  near  Baltimore,  Chester  in 
Massachusets,  and  Hoboken  in  New  Jersey.  In  Scotland  it  is  found  in  the  parishes 
of  Kildrum  and  Towie  in  Aberdeenshire;  in  the  limestone  near  Portsoy  in  Banfibhire; 
near  Ben  Lawes  in  Perthshire ,  and  at  Buchanan  in  Stirlingshire.  It  occurs  massive 
and  in  considerable  quantity  at  Swinaness,  and  Haroldswick  in  Unst,  one  of  the 
Shetlands ;  also  in  Fetlar  and  in  other  of  the  smaller  Shetland  Islands. 


Qmpontum  of  Chrome  Iron  Ores, 

Sesquioxide  of  Chromium  -      - 
Protoxide  of  Iron        -        .      - 
Alumina   -        -        .        .      . 
Itfaffnesia  -        ••        •        ■      ■ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

860 
87-0 
21-5 

54-08 

25-66 

902 

5-36 

4-83 

39-51 
3600 
13-00 

10-60 

6004 

20-13 

11-85 

7-45 

43tl0 
34-70 
20-30 

2-00 

Silica 

50 

99-5 

98-95 

9911 

99-47 

100-00 

^nW  ^"*^  ?!-  ^«»»n«o.  analywd  by  Berthier;  (9)  from  RorMS*  tn  Nonrsr.  anal< 
J3)  from  Baltimore,  anaiyied  by  Seybert ;  (4)  crytUlIiMd,  from  BalUmore,  uulji  ' 
lywd  by  Klaproth.  ' 


nalysed  by 

Md  bj  Abich ;  (S) 


VoaKobcU; 


The  chief  appbcation  of  this  ore  is  to  the  production  of  ChiY>mate  of  Potash, 
from  which  salt  the  various  other  preparations  of  this  metal  used  in  the  arts  ara 
obtained. 
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Treatment  of  the  Ore.  According  to  the  old  method  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
by  being  ground  in  a  mill  under  ponderous  edge  wheels,  and  sifted.  It  is  then  mixed 
with  one  third  or  one  half  its  weight  of  coarsely  bruised  nitre,  and  exposed  to  a 
powerful  heat  for  several  hours,  on  a  reverberatory  hearth,  where  it  is  stirred  about 
occasionally.  In  the  large  manufactories  of  this  country,  the  ignition  of  the  aboye 
mixture  in  pots  is  laid  aside  as  too  operose  and  expensive.  The  calcined  matter  is  , 
raked  out  and  lixiviated  with  water.  The  bright  yellow  solution  is  then  evaporated 
briskly  and  the  diromate  c^  potash  falls  down  in  the  form  of  a  granular  salt,  which  is 
lifted  out  from  time  to  time  from  the  bottom  with  a  large  ladle,  perforated  with  small 
holes,  and  thrown  into  a  draining  box.  The  saline  powder  may  he  formed  into  regular 
ciystals  of  neutral  Chromaie  of  Potashf  by  solution  in  water  and  slow  evaporation  : 
or  it  may  be  converted  into  a  more  beautiful  crystalline  body,  the  bichvmate  of 
potash,  by  treating  its  concentrated  solution  with  nitric,  muriatic,  sulphuric,  or  acetic 
acid,  or  indeed  any  acid  exercising  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  second  atom  of  the 
potash,  than  the  chromic  acid  does. 

The  first  great  improvement  in  this  manufacture  was  the  dispensing  with  nitre, 
and  oxidising  entirely  by  means  of  air  admitted  into  the  reverberatory  ftimace,  in 
which  the  ore  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  is  calcined.  Stromeyer  afterwards 
suggested  the  addition  of  lime,  by  which  the  oxidation  was  much  quickened,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Watt  substituted  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda  for  the  nitrates  of  those 
alkalies.  The  sulphate  was  first  intimately  mixed  with  the  ground  ore,  and  then  the 
lime  well  incorporated  wiUi  the  mixture,  which  was  heated  to  bright  r^ess,  for  four 
hours  with  frequent  stirring. 

In  1847  Mr.  Tighman  obtained  a  patent  for  the  use  of  felspar  in  the  manufkcture 
of  certain  alkaline  salts,  and  amongst  them  of  chromate  uf  potash :  he  directs  4  parts 
by  weight  of  felspar,  4  parts  of  lime,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  one  part  of  chromic  ore,  all  in  fine  powder,  to  be  intimately  mixed  together,  and 
kept  at  a  bright  red  heat  for  from  18  to  20  hours  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  mix- 
ture being  turned  over  frequently,  so  that  all  parts  may  be  exposed  equally  to  heat 
and  air ;  the  temperature  is  not  to  rise  high  enough  to  cause  even  incipient  fusibn,  and 
the  charge  should  be  kept  in  a  porous  state ;  when,  on  bein^  examined,  the  charge  is 
found  to  contain  the  proper  quantity  of  alkaline  chromate,  it  is  withdrawn  from  the 
ihmace,  and  lixiviated  with  water. 

Mr.  Swindell  mixes  the  powdered  ore  with  an  equal  weight  of  common  salt,  muriate 
of  potash,  or  hydrate  of  lime,  and  exposes  the  mixture  to  a  full  red  heat,  passing  over 
it  while  in  fusion  highly  heated  steam,  and  stirring  it  every  10  or  15  minutes;  the 
hydrochloric  acid  and  iron  escape  in  the  form  of  sesqoichloride  of  iron. 

In  treating  chromium  (chromate  of  iron),  the  ore  is  pulverised  and  mixed  with 
common  salt,  muriate  of  potash,  or  hydrate  of  lime,  and  exposed  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  to  a  red  or  even  a  white  heat,  the  mixture  being  stirred  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  steam  at  a  very  elevated  temperature  introduced  during  the  operation, 
until  the  desired  effect  is  obtained,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  withdrawing  a 
portion  from  the  furnace  and  testing  it,  as  customary.  The  products  of  this  operation 
are  finally  treated  in  the  manner  usual  for  the  chromic  and  bichromic  salts. 

The  mixture  of  chromium  and  common  salt  produces  chromate  of  soda,  the  greater 
portion,  or  perhaps  all  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  chromium  being  absorbed  by  the 
hydrochloric  acid  evolved  fh>m  the  salt,  and  carried  off  in  the  form  of  sesquiehloride 
of  iron.  From  the  first  mixture  is  manufactured  pure  bichromate  of  soda,  which,  by 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  converted  to  chlorochromate ;  and  from  the 
last,  or  lime  mixture,  is  produced  a  chromate  of  that  earth,  from  which,  by  the 
addition  of  soda  or  potash,  there  may  be  obtained  a  compound  salt,  which,  with  those 
previously  mentioned,  may  be  advantageously  employed. 

M.  Jacquelin  first  prepares  chromate  of  lime  by  calcining  at  a  bright  red  heat  in 
a  reverberatory  fiimace,  for  9  or  10  hours,  an  intimate  mixture  of  chalk  and  chrome 
ore.  The  friable  and  porous  mass  is  then  crushed,  suspended  in  water,  and  sulphuric 
acid  added  until  the  liquid  slightly  reddens  blue  litmus  paper ;  the  chromate  of  lime 
is  hereby  converted  into  bichromate ;  chalk  is  now  added,  until  the  whole  of  the 
tesquioxide  of  iron  is  precipitated,  and  the  clear  liquid,  which  now  contains  only 
bichromate  of  lime  and  a  little  sulphate,  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  in- 
soluble chromates  of  lead,  zinc,  baryta,  &&,  by  mixing  it  with  the  acetates  or  chlorides 
of  these  metals.  To  prepare  bichromate  of  potash,  the  bichromate  of  lime  is  mixed 
with  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  which  gives  rise  to  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  easily  washed,  and  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  which  is  concentrated 
and  set  aside  to  crystallise. 

Mr.  Booth  (patent  sealed  Nov.  9th,  1852)  mixes  powdered  chrome  ore  with  one- 
fifth  of  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  heats  it  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory 
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farnaoe,  protecting  it  earefally  fiK>ni  the  air.  The  ore  is  by  this  means  decomposed, 
and  the  iron  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  is  diasolyed  out  hj  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  ;  the  residue  is  washed  and  dried,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash 
and  saltpetre,  and  heated  in  the  same  manner  that  the  chrome  ore  itself  is  heated  in 
the  process  usually  employed.  The  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  evaporated  to 
crystallisation  so  as  to  produce  copperas  in  a  state  adapted  for  commerce. 

AnahfsiM  of  Chrome  Iron  Ore. — ^Various  methods  have  been  proposed.  The  following, 
suggested  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Hunt,  gives  accurate  results :  —  The  ore,  finely  lerigated  in  an 
agate  mortar,  is  mixed  with  10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  Aised  bisulphate  of  potash,  and 
preserved  at  a  gentle  heat  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  fused  mass  is  extracted  with  hot 
water,  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda;  the  precipitate 
is  dried  and  fused  with  five  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitre  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  platinum  or  silver  crucible.  The  mixture  is  kept  in  fusion  for 
10  or  15  minutes,  and  when  cold  is  extracted  with  water.  The  alkaline  chromate  thus 
obtained  may  be  precipitated  by  a  salt  of  lead,  or  it  may  be  supersaturated  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  boiled  with  alcohol,  b^  which  it  is  conyerted  into  chloride  of  chrominm, 
from  which  the  oxide  is  to  be  precipitated  by  adding  ammonia  in  excess  and  boiling 
for  a  few  minutes.  Chrome  iron  ore  is  so  difficult  of  decomposition,  that  the  method 
of  fusing  it  at  once  with  nitre  and  an  alkaline  carbonate  frequently  &il8  in  oxidising 
the  whole  of  the  chromium  into  chromic  acid. 

Mr.  Calvert  mixes  the  well  puWerised  ore  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  a 
mixture  made  by  slaking  quicklime  with  caustic  soda,  and  then  dries  and  calcines  the 
mass.  He  then  adds  one-fourth  part  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  calcines  for  two  hoars 
more,  bv  which  time  he  finds  the  whole  of  the  chromium  is  converted  into  chromic 
acid.  Another  process,  which  Mr.  Calvert  finds  to  produce  good  results,  consists  in 
calcining  the  pulyerised  chrome  ore  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  adding  a  little  caustic 
potash  from  time  to  time  towards  the  end  of  the  process. — H.  M.  N. 

CHROMIC  ACID.  There  are  several  methods  of  preparing  this  acid,  the  sim- 
plest consists  in  decomposing  bichromate  of  potash  by  oil  of  vitriol:  —  1.  An  excess 
of  oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed  with  a  warm  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  the  liquid 
is  poured  off  from  the  chromic  acid,  which  separates  in  small  red  crystals  ;  the  crys- 
tals are  drained  in  a  fhnnel  having  its  stem  partly  filled  with  coarsely  pounded  glass, 
and  are  afterwards  dried  on  a  porous  tile  under  a  bell  glass :  2.  Mr.  Warrington  mixes 
10  measures  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  with  from  12  to  15 
measures  of  oil  of  vitriol  f^  from  lead,  and  presses  the  red  acicular  crystals  which 
separate  as  the  liquid  cools,  between  porous  stones.  If  it  be  desired  to  remove  the 
last  traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  crystals  should  be  redissolved  in  water,  and  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  barvta  should  be  added  in  quantity  just  sufficient  to  throw  down  the 
whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  as  sulphate  of  baiyta ;  the  solution  may  be  recrystallised  by 
evaporatiou  in  vacuo.  3.  Meissner  prepares  the  acid  direct  from  chromate  of  baryta 
by  digesting  that  salt  with  a  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  not  sufilcient  for 
complete  saturation :  the  solution  which  contains  chromic  acid  and  acid  chromate  of 
baryta  is  precipitated  by  the  exact  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  required,  so  that  the 
solution  is  neither  affected  by  sulphuric  acid,  nor  by  a  salt  of  baryta :  it  is  then 
evaporated  to  dryness. 

Chromic  acid  is  obtained  in  quadrangular  cnrstals,  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  it  has  a 
very  acrid  and  styptic  taste.  It  reddens  powerfully  litmus  paper.  It  is  deliquescent 
in  the  air.  When  heated  to  redness,  it  emits  oxygen  and  passes  into  the  deutoxide. 
When  a  little  of  it  is  fused  along  with  vitreous  borax,  the  compound  assomes  an 
emerald  green  colour. 

As  chromic  acid  parts  with  its  last  dose  of  oxygen  very  easily,  it  is  capable  in 
certain  styles  of  calico  printing  of  becoming  a  valuable  substitute  for  chlorine  where 
this  more  powerful  substance  would  not  finom  peculiar  circumstances  be  admissible. 
For  this  ingenious  application,  the  arts  are  indebted  to  that  truly  saientific  mannfhcturer, 
M.  Daniel  Koechlin,  of  Miilhouse.  He  discovered  that  whenever  chromate  of  potash 
has  its  acid  set  free  by  its  being  mixed  with  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid,  or  a  neutral 
vegetable  substance  (starch  or  sugar  for  example),  and  a  mineral  acid,  a  very  lively 
action  is  produced,  with  disengagement  of  heat,  and  of  several  gases.  The  result  oif 
this  decomposition  is  the  active  reagent  chromic  acid,  possessing  valuable  propertiff 
to  the  printer.  Watery  solutions  of  chromate  of  potash  and  tartaric  acid  being  mixed, 
an  effervescence  is  produced  which  has  the  power  of  destroying  vegetable  ooloors. 
But  this  power  lasts  no  longer  than  the  effervescence.  The  mineral  acids  react  upon 
the  chromate  of  potash  only  when  vegetable  colouriog  matter,  gum,  starch,  or  a 
vegetable  acid,  are  present  to  determine  the  disengagement  fk  gas.  During  this 
curious  change  carbonic  acid  is  evolved ;  and  when  it  takes  place  in  a  retort,  there  is 
condensed  in  the  receiver  a  colourless  liquid,  slightly  acid,  exhaling  somewhat  of  tbe 
smell  of  vinegar,  and  containing  a  little  empyreumatic  oil    This  liquid  heated  with 
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the  citrates  of  mercury  or  silver  redaces  these  metals.  On  these  principles  M. 
Koeehlin  discharged  indigo  blue  by  passing  the  cloth  through  a  solution  of  chromate 
of  potash,  and  printing  nitric  acid  thickened  with  gum  upon  certain  spots.  It  is 
probable  that  the  employment  of  chromic  acid  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  in  many  cases  to  the  more  corrosive  chlorine. — H.  M.  N. 

CHROMIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  the  oxide  of  chromium.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  exposing  to  a  veiy  high  temperature,  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  an  intimate 
mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  charcoal.  The  spongy  mass  obtained  ia 
powdered  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  mixed  with  a  little  more  sesquioxide  of  chromium 
(to  oxidise  as  much  as  possible  of  the  carbon)  ;  it  is  then  again  exposed  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  to  a  very  high  temperature,  when  a  coherent  metal  is  obtained.  This  metal 
is  greyish  in  colour,  hard,  and  brittle,  and  is  magnetic  at  low  temperatures.  It 
has  received  no  practical  applications. 

CHROMlUMt  OXIDE  OF.  The  green  oxide  of  chromium  has  come  so  extensively 
into  use  as  an  enamel  colour  for  porcelain,  that  a  fuller  account  of  the  best  modes  of 
manufacturing  it  must  prove  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers. 

That  oxide,  in  combination  with  water,  called  the  hydrate,  may  be  economically 
prepared  by  boiling  chromate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  water,  with  half  its  weight  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  till  the  resulting  green  precipitate  ceases  to  increase,  which  may  be 
easily  ascertained  by  fiitering  a  little  of  the  mixture.  The  addition  of  some  potash 
accelerates  the  operation.  This  consists  in  combining  the  sulphur  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  chromic  acid,  so  as  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  potash  of  the 
chromate  into  sulphate  of  potash,  while  the  chrome  oxide  becomes  a  hydrate.  An 
extra  quantity  of  potash  fgicilitates  the  deoxidisement  of  the  chromic  acid  by  the 
formation  of  hyposulphite  and  sulphuret  of  potash,  both  of  which  have  a  strong  attrac- 
tion for  oxygen.  For  this  purpose  the  clear  lixivium  of  the  chromate  of  potash  is 
sufficiently  pure,  though  it  should  hold  some  alumina  and  silica  in  solution,  as  it 
generally  does.  The  hydrate  may  be  freed  from  particles  of  sulphur  by  heating  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  upon  it,  which  dissolves  it ;  after  which  it  may  be  precipitated,  in  the 
state  of  a  carbonate,  by  carbonate  of  potash,  not  added  in  excess. 

By  calcining  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphur  in  a  crucible,  chromic 
acid  is  also  decomposed,  and  a  hydrated  oxide  may  also  be  obtained*,  the  sulphur  being 
partly  converted  into  sulphuret  of  potassioni,  and  partly  into  sulphuric  acid  (at  the 
expense  of  the  chromic  acid),  which  combines  with  the  rest  of  the  potash  into  a 
sulphate.  By  careful  lixi?iation,  these  two  new  compounds  may  be  washed  away, 
and  the  chrome  green  may  be  freed  from  the  remaining  sulphur,  by  a  slight  heat. 

Another  method  of  preparing  green  oxide  of  chromium,  is  to  mix  intimately  45 
parts  of  gunpowder  with  240  parts  of  perfectly  dry  chromate  of  potash,  and  35  parts 
of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  (sal  ammoniac),  reduce  to  powder,  and  pass  through  a 
fine  sieve ;  fill  a  conical  glass  or  other  mould  with  this  powder,  gently  pressed,  and 
invert  so  as  to  leave  the  powder  on  a  porcelain  slab  of  any  kind.  When  set  on  fire 
at  its  apex  with  a  lighted  match,  it  will  bum  down  to  the  bottom  with  brilliant  corus- 
cations. The  bhick  residuum,  being  elutriated  with  warm  water,  affords  a  fine  bright 
green  oxide  of  chromium* 

/V«7)ara/ion  of  Green  Oxide  of  Chromitanfor  calico-printing. —  The  foUowmg  direc- 
tions are  given  by  De  Kerrur.  At  the  commencement  of  the  process  the  green 
hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  chromium  is  first  prepared  by  dissolving  4  kilogrammes  of 
bichromate  of  potash  in  22  litres  (39  pints)  of  boiling  water.  Then  into  a  boiler  or 
vessel  containing  108  litres  (24  gallons)  of  boiling  water,  4  or  5  kilogrammes  (8  or  10 
lbs.)  of  pulverised  white  arsenic  are  thrown,  and  boiled  for  10  minutes:  a  precipitate 
will  be  formed,  and  must  be  allowed  to  settle :  the  clear  liquor  is  then  run  off,  and 
immediately  mixed  with  the  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  stirring  all  the  time :  in 
a  short  time  the  mixture  acquires  a  green  tint,  and  the  hydrated  oxide  of  chromium 
will  be  fbrmed  asd  precipitated.  After  being  several  times  well  stirred,  and  allowed  to 
cool,  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  a  filter  of  white  wool,  and  the  hydrate  of  chromium 
remaining  on  the  filter  is  careftilly  washed  with  boiling  water.  It  Is  then  dried,  and  ready 
to  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  chloride.  In  order  to  obtain  that  salt,  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  22^  Beaume  is  diluted  with  water,  until  the  acid  no  longer  gives  off 
vapour.  It  is  then  heated,  and  whilst  hot,  as  much  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  chromium, 
prepared  as  above,  is  added  as  will  saturate  the  acid  and  leave  a  slight  excess  of 
the  oxide  undissolved.  The  whole  is  then  left  to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquor  is  decanted 
from  the  dissolved  matter.  In  this  state  the  solution  of  chloride  of  chromium  still 
presents  some  traces  of  free  acid,  which  would  act  injuriously  upon  the  fibres  of 
the  cotton.  To  remove  this,  and  to  obtain  the  product  in  a  neutral  state,  potash  ley 
(marking  86^  Beaum6)  is  poured  in  very  gradually,  until  the  oxide  of  chromium 
begins  to  be  precipitated.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  chromium  thus  prepared,  and 
which  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  is  evaporated  until  it  marks  46^  Beaome;  after 
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cooliDg,  oxide  of  chromium  of  the  finest  green  colour  is  obtuned.  This  preparation 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  Sea-green. 

This  oxide  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing,  vrith  heat,  the  chromate  of 
mercury,  a  salt  made  by  adding  to  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  chromate  of 
potash,  in  equiralent  proportions.  This  chromate  has  a  fine  cinnabar  red,  when  pure; 
and,  at  a  diUl  red  heat,  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  and  its  mercurial  oxide. 
From  M.  Dulong*s  experiments  it  would  appear  that  the  purest  chromate  of  mereory 
is  not  the  best  i^apt^  for  preparing  the  oxide  of  chrome  to  be  used  in  poroelain 
painting.  He  thinks  it  ought  to  contain  a  little  oxide  of  manganese  and  chromate  of 
potash  to  afford  a  green  colour  of  a  fine  tint,  especially  for  pieces  that  are  to  reoeive  a 
powerful  heat  Pure  oxide  of  chrome  preserves  its  colour  well  enough  in  a  muffle 
furnace ;  but,  under  a  stronger  fire,  it  takes  a  dead-leaf  colour. — H.  BiL  N. 

CHROMIUM,  BLUE  OXIDE  OF.  The  following  directions  have  been  given 
for  the  preparation  of  a  blue  oxide  of  chromium.  The  concentrated  alkaline  solution 
of  chromate  of  potash  is  to  be  saturated  with  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  to  erefy 
8  lbs.  is  to  be  added  1  lb.  of  common  salt,  and  half  a  pound  of  concentrated  sul- 
phurie  acid ;  the  liquid  will  now  acquire  a  green  colour.  To  be  certain  that  the  yellow 
colour  is  totally  destroyed,  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquor  is  to  have  potash  added  to 
it,  and  filtered ;  if  the  fluid  is  still  yellow,  a  firesh  portion  of  salt  and  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  to  be  added:  the  fluid  is  then  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  redissolv«l,  and 
filtered;  the  oxide  of  chrome  is  finally  to  be  precipitated  by  caustic  potash.  It  will 
be  of  a  greenish-blue  colour,  and  being  washed,  must  be  collected  upon  «  filter. — 
H>  M.  N> 

CHRYSENE.  A.  brilliant  yellow  substance,  contained  in  the  least  volatile  portions 
of  coal  tar.  It  crystallises  in  spangles  like  iodide  of  lead.  According  to  Laurent, 
who  discovered  it,  its  formula  is  a  multiple  of  C"H^.  No  compound  capable  of  dis- 
tinctly controlling  the  formula  has  been  procured.  Its  best  solvent  for  the  purpose 
of  crystallisation  is  boghead  naphtha. — C.  G.W. 

OHBYSOBERYL,  or  GOLDEN  BERYL,  is  composed  of  alumina  BO'S  and  ^n- 
eina  19*8  — 100.  It  is  of  various  shades  of  yellowish  and  light  green,  sometimes  with 
a  bluish  opalescence  internally.  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  varies  from  translucent 
to  transparent  Fracture,  conchoidal  or  uneven.  Specific  gravity  ■>  3'5  to  3*8.  It 
belonffs  to  the  trimetric  system. 

This  stone,  when  transparent,  furnishes  a  beautiful  gem  of  a  yellowish-green 
colour,  which  is  cut  with  facets,  unless  it  be  opalescent,  in  which  case  it  is  cut  a 
ccAochon,  It  occurs  in  the  Brazils  and  Ceylon,  in  rolled  pebbles  in  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  rivers ;  in  the  Ural,  in  mica-slate ;  and  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  U.  &,  in 
granite,  traversing  gneiss. — H.  W.  B. 

CHRYSOLITE,  or  PERIDOT.  The  name  given  to  the  paler  and  more  transparent 
crystals  of  olivine,  the  latter  name  being  restricted  to  imbedded  masses  or  grains  of 
inferior  colour  and  clearness.  It  is  usually  found  in  angular  or  rolled  pieces,  rarely 
crystidlised.  The  crystals  (generally  8,  10,  or  12  sided  prisms)  are  variously  termi- 
nated, and  often  so  compressed  as  to  become  almost  tabular.  They  are  generally 
very  fragile,  and  therefore  unfit  for  ornamental  purposes.  Oriental  chrysolite  is  com- 
posed of  silica  39*73,  magnesia  50*13,  protoxide  of  iron  9*19,  alumina  0*23,  protoxide 
of  manganese  0*09,  oxide  of  nickel  0*32  »  99*68. — Stromeyer, 

As  a  gem,  chrysolite  is  deficient  in  hardness  and  play  of  colour ;  but  when  the  stones 
are  large  and  of  good  colour,  and  well  cut  and  polishc^i,  it  is  made  into  necklaces,  &C., 
with  good  effect  From  its  softness,  which  is  little  less  tham  that  of  glass,  it  requires 
to  be  worn  with  care,  or  it  will  lose  its  polish.  The  best  mode  of  displaying  the 
colours  to  the  greatest  advantage  is  to  cut  it  in  small  steps.  To  give  it  the  highest 
polish,  a  copper  wheel  is  used,  on  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  dropped.  During 
the  process  a  highly  sufibcating  smell  is  given  out,  produced,  probably,  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  copper  and  the  decomposition  of  the  acid.  Chrysolite  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  topaz  of  the  ancients.  It  is  found  near  Constantinople ;  at  Vesuvius;  and  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  at  Real  del  Monte ;  in  Mexico ;  in  Egypt ;  and  at  Expailly,  in 
Auvergne.  — H.W.B. 

CHRYSOPRASE.  An  apple-green  or  leek -green  variety  of  chalcedony,  the  colour 
of  which  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  nickel.  It  occurs  at  Kosemeitx,  in  Silesia,  and 
Belmont's  lead  mine,  St  Lawrence  County,  New  York. 

This  stone  was  probably  the  chrysoberyl  of  the  ancients. — H.  W.B. 

CINCHONICINE.  C'*H**NK)*.  An  alkaloid  isomeric  with  cinchonine  and  cin- 
chonidine.  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  any  of  the  saline  combinations  of 
cinchonine.  {Pasteur.^  To  obtain  cinchonicine,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  sulphuric  acid  to  sulphate  of  cinchonine,  and,  after  driving  off 
all  the  water  at  a  low  temperature,  to  keep  the  salt  for  a  few  hours  at  a  temperature 
between  250^  and  270^.    The  product  is  pure  sulphate  of  cinchonicine.  By  a  similar 
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reaction  quinme  beeomei  converted  into  qninicine ;  quinidine  also  is  susceptible  of  a 
similar  metamorphosis. — C.  G.  W. 

CINCHONIDINE.  C«H«N  O '.  This  alkaloid,  the  quinidine  of  Leers,  is  one  of 
the  isomers  of  einchonlne.  There  is  much  confusion  to  be  foand  in  works  on  the 
cinchona  alkaloids,  partly  arising  fh)m  the  trooblesome  system  of  giving  them  names 
greatly  resembling  each  other,  and  partly  from  mixtures  having  b^  analysed  under 
the  impression  of  their  being  pure  ba«es.  For  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  see 
QuiNTDiNS.  Cinchonidine  was  first  noticed  by  Winckler ;  it  is  found  accompanied  by 
a  little  quinine  in  the  Cinchona  Bogota,  also  in  that  of  Macaraibo.  For  the  reac- 
tions of  cinchonidine,  and  its  associated  bases  with  chlorine  water  and  ammonia,  see 

QUTNINB.  — a  G.  W. 

CINCHONINE.  CIP'N'O*.  An  alkaloid  or  or^c  base  accompanying  quin- 
ine. In  consequence  of  its  being  considered  less  f^bnfuge  than  quinine,  it  is  always 
careftdly  removed  from  the  latter.  Some  of  the  differences  of  properties  on  which 
processes  for  their  separation  may  be  founded  are  the  following.  Cinchonine  cr^'Stal- 
Uses  more  readily  than  quinine  from  an  alcoholic  solution,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
less  soluble  in  that  fluid.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less  soluble  than 
sulphate  of  cinchonine.  Cinchonine  is  insoluble,  while  quinine  is  freely  soluble  in 
ether.  Cinchonine  forms  a  great  number  of  salts,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  well 
defined,  and  crystallise  readily.  It  is  not  so  bitter  as  quinine.  In  cold  water  it  is 
quite  insoluble,  and  even  when  boiling,  2500  parts  are  required  to  dissolve  one  of 
cinchonine.  Laurent  has  studied  the  action  of  the  halogens  on  it  at  considerable  length, 
but  there  are  several  points  connected  with  this  portion  of  their  history  which  require 
re-investigation.  Treated  with  potash  at  a  high  temperature,  a  basic  fluid  is  obtained, 
formerly  considered  to  be  pure  chinoline,  but  which  has  been  shown  by  the  author 
of  this  article  to  contain  pyrrol,  all  the  pyridine  series,  chinoline,  and  a  new  base, 
lepjdine.  — C.  G.  W. 

CINNABAR,  is  the  principal  and  only  valuable  ore  of  the  mercury  of  commerce, 
which  is  prepared  from  it  by  sublimation. 

It  is  a  sulphide  (sutphyret)  of  mercury,  composed,  when  pure,  of  quicksilver  86'2, 
solphnr  13*8,  in  which  case  it  is  a  natural  vermilion,  and  identical  with  the  vermilion  of 
commerce ;  but  it  is  sometimes  rendered  impure  by  an  admixture  of  clay,  bitumen, 
oxide  of  iron,  &c.  Cinnabar  is  of  a  cochineal-red  colour,  often  inclining  to  brownish- 
red,  and  lead-grey,  with  an  adamantine  lustre,  approaching  to  metallic  in  dark  varieties, 
and  to  dull  in  friable  ones.  It  vsries  from  sub-transparent  to  opaque,  has  a  scarlet 
streak,  and  breaks  with  a  sub-conchoidal  uneven  fhicture.  H=2  to  2*5,  specific 
gravity  »8'99.  In  a  matrass  it  entirely  sublimes,  and  with  soda  yields  mercury  with 
Uie  evolution  of  sulphurous  fumes,  mien  crystallised,  it  belongs  to  the  rhombohedral 
system. 

Cinnabar  occurs  in  beds  in  slate-rocks.  The  chief  European  beds  are  at  Almaden 
near  Cordova,  in  Spain,  and  at  Idria  in  Upper  Carinthia,  where  it  usually  occurs  in  a 
massive  form,  and  is  worked  on  a  thick  vein  belonnng  to  the  Alpine  carboniferous 
strata.  It  also  occurs  abundantly  in  China,  Japan,  Fluanca  Yilica  in  South  Peru,  and 
at  New  Almaden  in  California,  in  a  mountain  east  of  San  Jose,  between  the  Bay  of 
Francisco  and  Monterey,  where  it  is  very  abundant,  and  easy  of  access.  The  chief 
soQTce  of  the  mercury  used  in  England,  is  Spain,  whence  10  cwt  of  cinnabar  and 
14,544  lbs.  were  imported  in  1857. 

Cinnabar  in  the  arts  is  used  as  a  pigment,  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  dt  vermilion.    See  Vericilion. — H.  W.  B. 

CINNAMON.  (Cbiui£22e.Fr.;Zimm/,Germ.)  The  inner  bark  of  the /;a«n»  ctniuz- 
momum,  used  chiefly  for  flavouring  cordials. 

Imports,  1857 :  ^  Cinnamon,  745,315  lbs.     Computed  real  value,  £54,762. 

CI  NN  AMON  STONE.    A  name  given  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  lime  garnets. 

CITBIC  ACID.  (Acide  citrique^  Fr.;  Citronensaure,  Genn.)  This  acid  exists  in 
the  juices  of  fruits,  especially  the  lemon,  orange,  currant,  and  quince.  It  was  first 
procured  ftH)m  lemon  juice  in  a  pure  state  by  Scheele,  who  adopted  the  following 
process.  Lemon  juice  was  put  into  a  large  tub,  and  saturated  with  dry  chalk  in  fine 
powder,  noting  carefully  the  quantity  employed.  The  citrate  of  lime  which  precipitates 
being  freed  from  the  supernatant  liquor  is  to  be  well  washed  with  repeated  affusion 
and  decantation  of  water.  For  every  ten  pounds  of  chalk  employed,  nine  and  a 
half  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  six  times  its  weight  of  water  are  to  be 
poured  while  warm  upon  the  citrate  of  lime,  and  well  mixed  with  it  At  the  end  of 
twelve  hours,  or  even  sooner,  the  citrate  will  be  all  decomposed,  dilute  citric  acid  will 
float  above,  and  sulphate  of  lime  will  be  found  at  the  bottom.  The  acid  being 
drawn  off,  the  calcareous  sulphate  must  be  thrown  on  a  canvas  filter,  drained,  and 
then  washed  with  water  to  abstract  the  whole  acid. 

The  citric  acid  thus  obtained  may  be  evaporated  in  leaden  pans,  over  a  naked  fire. 
Vol.  L  Y  Y 
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till  it  acqnires  the  specific  graTity  1*13;  after  irhich  it  must  be  transferred  into  t 
yessel,  evaporated  hj  a  steam  or  water  bath  till  it  assumes  a  syrupy  aspect,  wlien  a 
pellicle  appears  first  m  patches,  and  then  over  the  whole  sar&oe.  This  point  must  be 
watched  with  great  circumspection,  for  if  it  be  passed,  the  whole  acid  runs  a  risk  of 
being  spoiled  by  carbonisation.  The  steam  or  hot  water,  must  be  instantly  withdrawn 
and  the  concentrated  acid  put  into  a  crystallising  Tcssel  in  a  dry,  but  not  Tery  eoU 
apartment  At  the  end  of  four  days  the  crystallisatiott  will  be  complete.  The 
crystals  must  be  drained,  re-dissolved  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  the  solution  si-t 
aside  to  settle  its  impurities,  then  decanted,  re-evaporated,  and  re-crystallised,  A 
third  or  fourth  crystallisation  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  colourless  acid. 

If  an^  citrate  of  lime  be  left  undecomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  dissolve 
in  the  citric  acid,  and  obstruct  its  crystallisation,  and  hence  it  will  be  safer  to  ose  the 
slightest  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  than  to  leave  any  citrate  undecompoeed.  Tliere 
should  not  however  be  any  great  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  there  be,  it  is  easily 
detected  by  nitrate  of  barytes,  but  not  by  the  acetate  of  lead  as  prescribed  by  sane 
chemical  authors  j  because  the  citrate  of  lead  is  not  very  soluble  in  the  nitric  acid, 
and  might  thus  be  confounded  with  the  sulphate,  whereas  citrate  of  barytes  is  perfectly 
soluble  m  that  test  acid.  Sometimes  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added  with  advantage  to  the 
solution  of  the  coloured  crystals,  with  the  effect  of  whitening  them. 

Twenty  gallons  of  good  lemon  juioe  will  afford  fully  ten  pounds  of  white  crystals 
of  citric  acid. 

For  citric  acid  thus  prepared  Kane  gives  the  following  formula: — <?*HK>"  +  3H0  * 
S  Aq ;  bat  if  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  the  acid  crystallises  while  hot  to  a  different  fbnn, 
and  its  formula  is — C"H*0"  +  SHO.  According  to  Berzelins,  hypothetical  dry  dtric 
acid  is  composed  of  C^H'O*. 

The  crystals  of  citric  acid  are  oblique  prisms  with  four  fltces,  terminated  by  dihedral 
summits,  inclined  at  acute  angles.  Their  specific  gravity  is  1*617.  They  are  un- 
alterable in  the  air.  When  heated,  they  melt  in  their  water  of  crystalliaatioii ;  and 
at  a  higher  heat,  they  are  decomposed.  They  contain  18  per  cent,  of  water,  of  which 
one-half  may  be  separated  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  at  about  100^  F.,  when  the  crystals 
fidl  into  a  white  powder. 

Citric  acid  in  crystals  is  composed  by  Dr.  Ure's  analysis; — of  carbon,  33*0,  oxygen, 
62*37,  and  hydro^n,  4-68;  results  which  differ  very  little  from  thoee  of  Dr.  Proot, 
subsequently  obtained.  Dr.  Ure  found  its  atomic  weight  to  be  8*375,  compared  to 
oxygen  1,000.  The  composition  of  crystallised  citric  acid  has  been  thus  represented: — 


Carbon       ... 
Hydrogen  -        -        - 
Oxygen     -        -        • 

Atomt. 

Bq.wt 

percent. 

DmBM. 

Front. 

Urn 

4 
3 
5 

24 

8 

40 

35*8 

4-5 

59*7 

36-28 

4-45 

69*27 

34*28 

4-76 

60-96 

33*00 

4-63 

€2  37 

Attempts  were  made,  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  Sicily,  to  convert  the  lime  and 
lemon  juice  into  citrate  of  lime,  but  they  seem  to  have  fidled  through  the  difficnlty  of 
drying  the  citrate  for  shipment 

Citric  acid  in  somewhat  crude  crystals  is  employed  with  much  advantage  in  ca- 
lico printing.  If  adulterated  with  tartaric  acid,  the  fraud  ma^  be  detected  by 
adding  potash  to  the  solution  of  the  acid,  which  will  cause  a  precipitate  of  cream  oif 
tartar. 

The  manufacture  of  citric  acid  so  closely  resembles  that  of  tartaric  acid,  that  the 
makers  of  one  commonly  fabricate  the  other.  The  raw  material  in  this  case  is  pretty 
^nerally  a  black  fluid,  like  thin  treacle,  which  comes  ttom  Sicily,  and  is  obtained  by 
inspissating  the  expressed  juice  of  the  lemon, — the  rind  havmg  previoudy  been 
removed  from  the  lemon  for  the  sake  of  its  essential  oil.  This  black  juice  is  imp«ire 
citric  acid,  and  requires  to  be  treated  with  chalk,  ss  practised  with  respect  to  tiie  first 
operation  on  tartar ;  by  which  means,  an  insoluble  citrate  of  lime  is  formed  ;  and  tbia, 
after  being  well  washed  with  cold  water,  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  Ac 
solution,  after  undergoing  the  action  of  animal  charcoal  and  proper  evapormtion,  yields 
brownish  crystals  on  cooling.  These  are  re-dissolved,  decoloured,  and  crystalliaed 
three  or  four  times  ere  they  can  be  sent  into  the  market,  for  citric  acid  is  mot« 
tenacious  of  colouring  matter  than  most  of  the  other  vegetable  acids.  At  Nlee,  and 
in  the  South  of  France,  a  portion  of  chloride  of  lime  is  digested  upon  the  citrate  cf 
lime,  to  bleach  it  prior  to  decomposition  by  sulphuric  acid.  For  this  pnrpoae,  die 
washed  citrate  is  exposed  in  shallow  vessels  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  cover^  by 
a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  In  a  few  hours  decolouration  ensues ;  and  it  is 
moreover  stated  that  the  mucilage  which  hongs  about  the  citrate  of  lime,  and  impedes 
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the  sabseqoent  orystallisation  of  the  acid,  is  m  this  way  destroyed,  and  the  number  of 
re-crystallisations  requisite  to  give  a  saleable  aspect  to  the  citric  add  thereby  dimi* 
nished.     We  importea  in  1857,  1,161  lbs.  of  citric  acid. 

CIVET.  {CiveUe,  Fr.;  Zibeth,  Germ.)  This  substance  approaches  in  smell  to 
nrask  and  ambergris ;  it  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  a  somewhat  acnd  taste,  a  consistence 
like  that  of  honey,  and  a  yery  strong  aromatic  odour.  It  is  the  product  of  two  small 
quadrupeds  of  the  genus  viverra  (o.  gibetha  and  o.  civetta),  of  which  the  one  inhabits 
AfHoa,  and  the  other  Asia.  They  are  reared  with  tenderness,  especially  in  Abyssinia. 
The  civet  is  contained  in  a  sac,  situated  between  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  generation. 
in  either  sex.  The  animal  frees  itself  from  an  excess  of  this  secretion  by  a  contractile 
moTement  which  it  exercises  upon  the  sac,  when  the  civet  issuesin  aTcrmicnlar  form, 
and  is  carefully  collected.  The  negroes  are  accustomed  to  increase  the  secretion  by 
irritating  the  animal;  and  likewise  introduce  a  little  hotter,  or  rather  grease,  by  the 
natural  slit  in  the  bag,  which  mixes  with  the  odoriferous  substance,  and  increases  its 
weight    It  is  employed  only  in  perfumery.    In  1857,  1,476  ounces  were  imported. 

According  to  M.  Boutron-Chalard,  it  contains  a  Yolatile  oil,  to  which  it  owes  its 
smell,  some  free  ammonia,  ream,  fat,  an  extractiform  matter,  and  mucus.  It  affords 
by  calcination  an  ash,  in  which  there  are  some  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potash, 
lAosphate  of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

€Xf AY.  CArgUe,  Fr. ;  Than,  Oetm.)  The  term  chiy  is  applied  to  hydrous-silicates 
of  alumina,  derired,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  decomposition  of  felspathic  rocks, 
and  which  are  generally  rendered  impure  by  the  admixture  of  other  substances. 
Economically,  the  term  is  applied  to  any  finely  divided  mineral  matter,  which  becomes 
plastie  on  being  wetted,  and  retains  its  shape  when  moulded  or  pressed  into  any  par« 
ticnlar  form.  Lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  with  some  other  colouring  metallic 
oxides,  are  occasionally  present  in  small  quantities  in  certain  natural  clays :  when  iron 
is  present,  the  clay  burns  red. 

The  different  varieties  of  clay  possess  the  following  common  characters : — 

1.  They  are  readily  diffusible  through  water,  and  are  capable  of  forming  with  it  a 
plastic  ductile  mass,  which  may  be  kneaded  by  hand  into  any  shape.  This  plasticity 
exists,  however,  in  very  different  degrees  in  the  different  clays. 

3.  They  concrete  into  a  hard  mass  upon  bein^  dried,  and  assume,  upon  exposure  to 
the  heat  of  ignition,  a  degree  of  hardness  sometimes  so  great  as  to  give  sparks  by  col- 
lision with  hardened  steel  In  this  state  thev  are  no  lon^r  plastic  with  water,  even 
when  pulverised.  Tolerably  pore  clays,  Uiough  infosible  in  the  fiimace,  become 
readily  so  by  the  admixture  of  lime,  iron,  manganese,  &c 

3.  All  days,  even  when  previously  freed  frt>m  moisture,  shrink  in  the  fire  by  virtue 
of  the  reciproesl  affinity  of  their  partides ;  they  are  very  absorbent  of  water  in  their 
dry  state,  and  adhere  strongly  to  the  tongue. 

4.  Ochrey,  impure  clays,  emit  a  disagreeable  earthy  smell  when  breathed  upon. 
BroDgniart  distributes  the  clays  into: — 

1.  Fire*clays  {argiies  apyreay  Fr. ;  ftuerfeOe,  Oenn.> 

2.  Fusible  (iKr&iie£z6are,  Germ.). 

3.  Effervescing  {hrausende^  Germ.),  from  the  presence  of  chalk. 

4.  Ochrey  (pcreuset,  Fr.;  ockrige.  Germ.) 

1.  SlaU'clajf.  (^Schie/er-thon,  Germ.)  Its  colour  is  grey  or  greyish- vellow.  Massive, 
duU,  or  glimmering  from  admixture  of  particles  of  mica.  Fracture  slaty,  approaching 
sometimes  to  earthy.  Fragments  tabular;  soft,  sectile,  and  easily  broken ;  6p.gr.»2*6; 
adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  breaks  down  in  water.  Slate-clay  is  ground  and  re- 
duced into  a  paste  with  water  for  making  fire-bricks;  for  which  purpose  it  should  be 
as  fr^ee  as  possible  from  lime  and  iron. 

2.  Fire-clay,  In  this  country,  the  geological  position  of  the  fire-day,  which  is 
so  largely  employed  in  the  manufkcture  of  fire-bricks,  glass-house  pots,  &c,  is  im- 
mediately benei^  the  coal,  each  bed  of  which  rests  upon  a  stratum  of  greater  or  less 
thickness  of  a  clay  possessing  the  peculiar  qualities  of  fire-clay,  and  distinguished  in 
the  mining  districts,  from  the  position  it  occupies  with  reference  to  the  coal,  by  the 
name  of  imisr  clay.     The  Stourbridge  clay  is  of  this  character. 

3.  Camfum  dav  or  loam, — This  is  an  impure  coarse  pottery  clay,  mixed  with  iron, 
ochre,  and  occasionally  with  mica.  It  has  many  of  the  external  characters  of  plastic 
clay.  It  is  soft  to  the  touch,  and  forms,  with  water,  a  somewhat  tenacious  paste ; 
but  is  in  general  less  compact,  more  friable  than  the  plastic  clays,  which  are  more 
readily  dS^isible  in  water.  It  does  not  possess  the  property  of  acquiring  in  water 
that  commencement  of  translucency  which  the  purer  days  exhibit  Although  soft 
to  the  touch,  the  common  clay  wants  unctuosity,  properly  so  called.  The  best  ex- 
ample of  this  argillaceous  substance,  is  afforded  m  the  London  clay  formation,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  bluish  or  blackish  clay,  mostly  very  tough.  Those  of  its  strata 
whidi  effervesce  with  acids  partake  of  the  nature  of  marl.     This  clay  is  fusible  at  a 
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strong  heat  in  consequence  of  the  iron  and  lime  which  it  contains.  It  is  emplojed  in 
the  manufactnre  of  hricks,  tiles,  and  coarse  pottery  ware. 

4.  Potter's  clay^  or  Plastic  clay.  — This  species  is  compact,  soft,  or  even  nnctnoos  to 
the  touch,  and  polishes  with  the  pressure  of  the  finger;  it  forms,  with  water,  a  tena- 
cious, very  ductile,  and  somewhat  translucent  paste.  It  is  infusible  in  a  porcelain  kiln, 
but  assumes  in  it  a  great  degree  of  hardness.  Werner  calls  it  pipe-day.  Good  plastic 
clay  remains  white,  or  if  grey  before,  becomes  white  in  the  porcehiin  kiln.  The  day 
from  Poole  in  Dorsetshire  is  a  celebrated  potter's  clay,  and  the  clay  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newton  Abbot  in  Devonshire  is  a  well-known  pipe-day. 

The  geological  position  of  the  Plastic  day  of  geologists,  is  beneath  the  London-clay, 
and  aboye  the  sand  which  covers  the  chalk-formation.  The  Plastic  day  of  the  Paris 
basin  is  described  as  consisting  of  two  beds  separated  by  a  bed  of  sand.  The  Igwcr 
bed  is  the  proper  plastic  clay.  The  plastic  day  of  Abondant,  near  the  forest  of  Ihvnx, 
analysed  by  Yauqudin,  gave — 

Silica,  43-6;  alumina,  SS'2  ;  lime,  0'35;  iron,  1 ;  water,  18. 

This  clay  is  employed  as  a  fire-day  for  making  the  bungs  or  seggars^  or  coarse 
earthenware  cases,  in  which  china  ware  is  fired. 

The  plastic  clay  of  Dorsetshire  which  supplies  the  great  Staffordshire  potteries, 
occurs  near  the  base  of  the  Bagshot  beds.  It  is  grey  coloured,  less  nnctoooa  than 
that  of  Dreux,  and  consequently  more  friable.  It  becomes  white  in  the  pottery  kiln, 
and  is  infusible  at  that  heat  It  causes  no  effervescence  with  nitric  acid,  bat  fidk 
down  quickly  in  it,  and  becomes  higher  coloured.  Its  refiractoriness  allows  of  a 
harder  glaze  being  applied  to  the  ware  formed  f^om  it  without  risk  of  the  heat  re- 
quisite for  making  Uie  glaxe  flow  affecting  the  biscuit  dther  in  shape  or  edoiir. 
^  Most  of  the  plastic  days  of  France,"  says  M.  Brongniart,  **  employed  for  the  same 
ware,  have  the  disadvantage  of  reddening  a  little  in  a  somewhat  strong  heat;  and 
hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  coat  them  with  a  soft  glaze,  fnsible  by  means  of  excess 
of  lead  at  a  low  heat,  in  order  to  preserve  the  white  appearance  of  Uie  biscuit.  Sock 
a  glaze  has  a  dull  aspect,  and  cracks  readily  into  innumerable  fissures  by  alternations 
of  hot  and  cold  water."  Hence  one  reason  of  the  vast  inferiority  of  the  Freneh  stone- 
ware to  the  English. 

5.  Porcelain  clay  or  Kaoiin  earth.  —  Kaolin  is  generally  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alomina, 

expressed  by  the  formula  Al  Si  +  2H  «  Silica  400,  alumina  44*5,  water  15-5.  The 
Kaolins  possess  very  characteristic  properties.  They  are  friable  in  the  hand,  meagre 
to  the  touch,  and  difficultly  form  a  paste  with  water.  When  freed  from  the  coarse 
and  evidently  foreign  particles  interspersed  through  them,  they  are  absolutely  infosible 
in  the  porcelain  kiln,  and  retain  their  white  colour  unaltered.  They  harden  with 
heat  like  other  days,  and  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree ;  but  they  do  not  acqoire  an 
equal  condensation  or  solidity,  at  least  when  they  are  perfectly  pure.  Most  of  tbe 
Kaolin  days  contain  some  spangles  of  mica,  which  betray  their  ongin  firom  disintegrated 
granite. 

This  origin  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  distinctive  features.  Almost  all 
the  porceliun  clays  are  evidently  derived  f^m  the  decomposition  of  the  felspars  eon- 
tained  in  granite,  principally  in  those  rocks  of  felspar  and  quartz  called  grapfaie 
granite.  Hence  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  primitive  mountain  districts,  among 
banks  or  blocks  of  granite,  forming  thin  seams  or  partings  between  them.  In  the 
same  partings  quartz  and  mica  occur,  being  the  undecomposed  portions  of  the  granite ; 
while  some  seams  of  Kaolin  retain  the  extemd  form  of  felspar. 

The  most  valuable  Kaolins  have  been  found — 

In  China  and  Japan.  The  specimens  imported  ttom  these  countries  appear  pretty 
white;  but  are  more  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  more  micaceous  than  the  porc^axn 
clays  of  France. 

In  Saxony.  The  Kaolin  employed  in  the  porcelain  manu&ctories  of  that  country 
has  a  slight  yellow  or  flesh  colour,  which  disappears  in  the  kiln,  proving,  as  Walleriiai 
observed,  that  this  tint  is  not  owing  to  any  metallic  matter. 

In  France,  at  Saint- Trieiz-la-Perche,  about  10  leagues  from  Limoges.  The  Kaolin 
occurs  there  in  a  bed,  or  perhaps  a  vein  of  beds  of  granite,  or  rather  of  that  felspathie 
rock  called  Pe-tun-tse,  which  exists  here  in  every  stage  of  decomposition.  This 
Kaolin  is  generally  white,  but  sometimes  a  little  yellowish,  with  hardly  any  mica.  It 
is  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  some  beds  include  Large  grains  of  quartz,  called  pebbly 
by  the  China  manufacturers.  This  variety,  when  ground,  affords  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  fusible  ingredient,  a  very  transparent  porcelain. 

Near  Bayonne.  A  Kaolin  possessing  the  lamellated  structure  of  felspar,  in  niaiiy 
places.     The  rock  containing  it  is  a  graphic  granite  in  every  stage  of  decomposition. 

In  England,  in  the  counties  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  This  Kaolin  or  Chinm- 
clay  is  very  white,  and  more  unctuous  to  the  touch  than  those  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe  mentioned  above.    Like  them  it  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  felspars 
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entering  into  the  composition  of  granite.  For  the  preparation  of  China-clay  in  Com* 
wall  and  Devonshire,  see  Pobcblain  Clay. — H.  W.  B. 

Pure  clay,  the  alumina  of  the  chemist,  is  absolutely  Infusible ;  but  when  subjected 
to  the  fire  of  a  porcelain  kiln,  it  contracts  into  about  one-half  of  its  total  bulk.  It 
most,  however,  be  heated  very  cautiously,  otherwise  it  will  decrepitate  and  fly  in 
pieces,  owing  to  the  sudden  expansion  into  steam  of  the  water  combined  with  its 
particles,  which  is  retained  with  a  considerable  attractive  force.  It  possesses  little 
plasticity,  and  consequently  affords  a  very  short  paste,  which  is  apt  to  crack  when 
kneaded  into  a  cake. 

It  is  not  only  infusible  by  itself,  but  it  will  not  dissolve  in  the  fusible  glasses, 
making  them  merely  opaque.  If  either  lime  or  silica  be  added  separately  to  pure  clay, 
in  any  proportion,  the  mixture  will  not  melt  in  the  most  violent  furnace;  but  if 
alumina,  lime,  and  silica,  be  mixed  together,  the  whole  melts,  and  the  more  readily, 
the  nearer  the  mixture  approaches  to  the  following  proportions  :  —  I  of  alumina.  1  of 
lime,  and  3  of  sand.  If  the  sand  be  increased  to  five  parts,  the  compound  becomes 
infusible.  These  interesting  facts  show  the  reciprocal  action  of  those  earths  which 
are  mixed  most  commonly,  in  nature,  with  alumina. 

Iron  In  small  quantity,  but  in  a  state  not  precisely  determined,  though  probably  of 
protoxide,  does  not  colour  the  clays  till  they  are  subjected  to  a  powerful  heat.  There 
are  very  white  clays,  such  as  those  of  Moutereau,  which  do  not  become  red  till  cal- 
cined  in  the  porcelain  kiln;  the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  them,  which  colours  them 
in  that  case,  was  previously  imperceptible.  It  is  from  this  circumstance,  that 
the  clays  fit  for  making  fine  white  stone  ware,  as  also  the  Kaolins  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  are  very  rare. 

Iron,  in  larger  proportion,  usually  colours  the  clays  green  or  slate-blue,  before  they 
have  been  heated.  Such  clays,  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  become  yellow  or  red 
according  to  the  quantity  of  iron  which  they  contain.  When  the  iron  is  very  abundant, 
it  renders  the  clays  fusible ;  but  a  little  lime  and  silica  must  also  be  present  for  this 
efiect  The  earthenware  made  with  these  ferrug^ous  days  can  bear  but  a  moderate 
baking  heat;  it  is  thick,  porous,  and  possesses  the  advantage  merely  of  cheapness,  and 
of  bearing  considerable  alternations  of  temperature  without  breaking. 

Alumina  and  the  very  aluminous  natural  clays  which  possess  most  plasticity  are  apt 
to  crack  in  drying,  or  to  lose  their  shape.  This  very  serious  defect  for  the  purposes 
of  pottery  is  rect^ed,  in  some  measure,  by  adding  to  that  earth  a  certain  quantity  of 
sand  or  silica.  Thus,  a  compound  is  formed  which  possesses  less  attraction  for  water, 
and  dries  more  equably  from  the  openness  of  its  body.  The  principal  causes  of  the 
distortion  of  earthenware  vessels,  are  the  unequal  thickness  of  their  ports,  and  quicker 
desiccation  upon  one  side  than  another.  Hard  burnt  stoneware  ground  to  powder, 
and  incorporated  with  clay,  answers  still  better  than  sand  for  counteracting  the  great 
and  irregular  contraction  which  natural  pottery  paste  is  apt  to  experience.  Such 
ground  biscuit  is  called  cement  j  and  its  grains,  interspersed  through  the  ware,  may  be 
regarded  as  so  many  solutions  of  continuity,  which  arrest  the  fissures. 

The  preceding  observations  point  out  the  principles  of  those  arts  which  employ  clay 
for  moulding  by  the  wheel,  and  baking  in  a  kiln. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  alumina  in  clay,  a  f^ven  weight  of  this  substance,  say 
100  grs.,  weU  dried  and  in  fine  powder,  should  be  mixed  with  double  its  weight  of  flnor 
spar,  also  in  fine  powder,  then  the  mixture  placed  in  a  platinum  or  leaden  vessel,  and 
about  400  grs.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  poured  over  it  Next  expose  the  whole  to  a 
heat  of  fh>m  212^  to  215^  Fahr.  fbr  half  On  hour;  then  add  three  or  four  ounces  of 
water,  and  throw  the  mixture  on  a  filter,  adding  a  little  water  at  the  end  of  the  filtra- 
tion, so  as  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  soluble  matter.  To  the  filtered  fluid  add  now 
an  excess  of  a  solution  of  ammonia,  by  which  the  alumina  will  be  precipiteted ;  and 
this,  after  being  well  washed  on  a  filter,  and  dried  at  a  red  heat,  must  have  its  amount 
determined  by  the  balance.  If,  however,  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia 
has  a  deep  yellow  or  red  colour,  the  presence  of  iron  is  indicated ;  and  this  must  be 
removed  before  drying  the  alumina.  For  this  purpose,  a  quantity  of  tartaric  acid 
should  be  added,  so  as  to  redissolve  the  mixed  precipitate,  and  the  solution  slightly 
supersaturated  w'lih  carbonate  of  soda  ;  when,  on  adding  hydrosnlphite  of  ammonia, 
the  iron  will  separate  as  a  bhick  sulphuret,  leaving  the  alumina  still  in  solution ;  from 
whence  it  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  whole  to  dryness,  heating  red  hot,  and 
then  wadiing  away  the  alkaline  salts  by  hot  water;  the  alumina  is  then  left  pure,  and, 
after  being  £ied,  may  be  weighed.  As  the  presence  of  iron  in  day^  i»  a  serious  draw- 
back, the  quantity  of  black  sulphuret  formed  becomes  a  good  indication  of  the  impurity 
of  the  sample  under  examination,  and  is  therefore  wortiby  of  notices 

Although  the  proportion  of  alumina  in  clay  is  the  chief  commercial  feature  required 
by  the  makers  of  earthenware,  yet  it  may  sometimes  be  requisite  to  determine  also 
the  amount  of  silica  present ;  whidi  may  be  done  by  fusing  together  in  an  iron  crucible 
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or  pao,  at  a  fiiU  red  heat,  one  part  of  the  day  in  qnestion  with  three  parts  of  pare 
potash — ^both  being  in  fine  powder,  and  carefully  mixed  before  ftisioii.  The  fnnd 
mass  most,  when  cold,  be  boiled  for  some  time  in  water,  until  it  is  thoroaghly  disni- 
tegrated ;  when  it  should  be  poured  into  a  porcelain  vessel,  and  aupersaturated  with 
muriatic  acid ;  after  which,  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  a  reddne  will  be  obtained,  that, 
after  careful  washing  with  boiling  water,  consists  merely  of  the  nlica  contained  in  the 
clay  in  question.  After  being  heated  red  hot,  it  may  be  weighed  as  nsnaL  If  line  he 
suspected  to  exist  with  the  alumina  in  olay,  this  may  be  separated,  when  in  aolotiai, 
by  means  of  tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda,  as  above  indicated  ;  for,  in  such  eases, 
the  lime  will  fall  at  once  as  a  carbonate,  leaving  the  alumina  behind  in  the  fluid.  The 
following  remarks  by  Dr.  Ure  have  still  their  application,  and  are  therefbi«  retained :  -^ 
"  If  a  gluing  material  could  be  discovered,  the  expansions  and  contractions  of  which, 
by  heat,  exactly  corresponded  with  those  of  the  biscuit  ware,  or  silicate  of  alumina,  i 
the  same  inflaence,  then  the  present  system  of  covering  a  spongy  body  by  a  e 
of  vitrifiable  glaze  would  answer  the  desired  intention  well  enou^ ;  for  to  the  < 
ness  and  durability  of  earthenware  would  thos  be  superadded  the  cleanliness  of  g^aia. 
But  this  desideratum  has  been  sought  for,  over  and  over  again,  during  the  last  half 
century,  and  nothing  but  disappointment  has  resulted.  In  proof  of  which  we  have 
only  to  ask — Where  is  that  glazed  earthen  vessel,  which,  though  made  expresaiy  lor 
the  use  of  the  apothecary,  will  retain  oil,  after  being  two  or  three  tinaes  heated  and 
cooled  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  our  argument  in  favour  of  ahandosung 
such  a  system  of  glazing,  and  adopting  the  only  other  mode  by  which  a  non-abaorbeat 
pottery  ware  can  be  fabricated.  The  body  of  the  ware  itself  must  undergo  a  semiTi- 
trification,  as  happens  with  the  finest  kind  of  china  ;  so  that,  even  if  by  long  use  the 
glaze  come  to  be  fairly  worn  o£^  still  the  non-absorbent  principle  would  remain  as 
perfect  as  at  first  A  mixture  of  silica  and  alomina,  in  the  proportion  of  four  alons 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  would  bear  or  require  a  oertam  quantity  of  fusibk 
material  to  induce  semivitrification  throughout  the  mass ;  but  a  compound  oi  three 
atoms  of  silica  and  one  of  alumina  would  probably  be  melted  down  into  a  woithieH 
slag  by  exactly  the  same  addition.  Here  Uien  lies  the  root  of  that  difficulty  which 
has  hitherto  so  ixguriously  restricted  the  employment  of  felspar  and  other  vitrifiable 
bodies  in  the  ihbrication  of  British  earthenware.  Those  who  have  attempted  to  use 
such  substances  have  occasionally  succeeded  to  admiration ;  and  nothing  but  the  on- 
eertainty  of  the  result,  and  repeated  fiulures,  have  induced  them  to  abandon  the 
employment  of  a  class  of  articles  which,  if  capable  of  being  oontroUed,  every  inteUi- 
gent  manufiicturer  admits  would  confer  perfection  on  his  art  But  it  is  a  great  nus- 
take  to  suppose  that  these  inequalities  of  action  arise  out  of  some  peculiarity  in  the 
vitrifiable  materials  themselves,  or  are  in  any  way  the  work  of  chance.  The  materials 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  uniform,  and  certainly  can  be  made  so,  whilst,  fbr  the  rest,  thcrs 
is  no  such  thing  as  chance  in  nature, -*Uie  laws  of  chemistry  are  not  accidental  or 
variable,  they  are  immutable.  We  have  shown,  however,  that  days  not  only  differ 
from  each  other,  but,  as  it  were,  fW>m  themselves ;  since,  firam  Uie  asme  pit,  and 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  same  ipot,  clays  of  very  contrary  charactera  may  be  pro- 
cured. Plasticity  is  no  more  an  indication  of  the  presence  or  purity  of  clay,  thsn 
sweetness  is  a  test  of  sugar.  In  a  rough  way  both  these  qualities  have  a  value  ;  but 
the  arts  are  now  fast  approaching  an  epoch,  when  all  such  fiftllacioos  aids  must  give 
place  to  the  guidance  of  philosophy ;  and  the  sooner  our  mannfiMCturers  become  con- 
vinced of  this  grand  truth  the  better  for  themselves  and  their  country.  The  propriety 
of  knowing  the  exact  composition  of  the  taw  materials  employed  in  any  art  or  manu- 
facture does  not,  indeed,  admit  of  dispute — it  is  imperative  ;  and  hence  we  are  the 
more  astonished  at  the  scantiness  of  information  respecting  the  analysis  of  ao  im- 
portant a  production  as  clay.  In  face  of  such  apathetio  ignorance,  would  any  one 
believe  that,  independently  of  an  immense  home  consumption,  our  exports  of  eaithen- 
ware  last  year  amounted  to  a  million  sterling?  Had  the  clays  of  this  eonntfy  been 
of  a  tolerably  uniform  composition,  like  some  of  those  in  China  and  on  the  continent, 
of  course  mere  practice  would  long  ago  have  enabled  our  potters  to  produce  articles 
of  the  highest  quality.  Where  there  is  no  difficulty  there  can  be  but  little  merit, 
and  still  less  profit  It  is  the  great  glory  of  British  enterprise  and  industry  to 
despise  so  low  and  facile  a  position.  Our  manufacturers  must  meet  and  overcome 
the  trivial  impediments  connected  with  variations  in  the  clay  they  purchase,  and«  by 
properly  adjusting  the  other  materials  (so  as  to  bring  on  exactly  Uie  due  amount  of 
vitrification  needed  in  the  body  of  the  ware),  produce,  firom  any  kind  of  clay,  articles 
identical  with  those  which  other  nations  fabricate  from  the  very  finest  days  only. 

**  Before  quitting  this  subject,  a  few  remarks  upon  the  substances  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  glazes  may  not  be  inappropriate.  To  a  certain  extent,  we  are  still  supplied 
with  earthenware,  the  glaze  of  which  contains  lead,  and  ia,  consequently,  dangeroos 
to  health,  though,  when  well  burned  on,  this  danger  is  greatly  diminished,  frwa  the 
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increased  ioiolnbility  of  the  silicate  of  lead  in  weak  acids.  It  is,  howerer,  an  objec- 
tionable mode  of  glazing  eartbenware,  and  requires  to  be  watched  with  caation,  more 
especially  where  borax  is  used  at  the  same  time,  for  the  borate  of  lead  is  more  easily 
acted  on  than  the  silicate.  It  has  been  httely  suggested  that  oxide  of  zinc  would  form 
a  sufficiently  fusible  compound  with  silica,  and  is  cheap  enough  to  supplant  oxide  of 
lead  in  the  glazing  of  common  earthenware.  The  latter  assertion  is  undoubtedly 
true,  and,  although  we  entertain  some  suspicions  as  to  the  easy  fusibility  of  silicate  of 
zinc,  yet  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  problems  which,  fh>m  Uieir  important  sanitary 
bearing,  deserve  immeiUate  inyestigation.  On  the  continent  a  yery  pure  kind  of 
felspar,  mixed  probably  with  a  little  carbonate  of  baryta  and  oxide  of  tin,  forms  the 
onl^  glaze  used  upon  porcelain  and  the  china  Tesaels  intended  for  chemical  purposes. 
It  IS  so  hard  as  to  withstand  the  attack  of  a  file,  and  it  resists  the  action  of  the 
strongest  acids  and  alkalies  at  all  temperatures  below  800*^  Fahr. — the  hydrofluoric 
acid  and  its  salts  alone  excepted."    See  Pottbrt,  Pobcelais  Clat. 

The  composition  of  ordinary  elay  will  be  seen  from  the  following  analyses,  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Henry :— . 

1.  Fire-clay  (Stourbridge,  Brierly  Hill> 

Silica 51-80 

Alumina        ---.-----    30*40 

Protoxide  of  iron    --- 4-14 

Magnesia       -----.---•50 
Water  and  organic  matter       ••-...    i3*il 

-99*95 
^th  trace  of  soda. 

2.  Three  samples  of  Fire-clay  from  Wales: — No.  1,  inferior;  the  other  two 

good;  No.  8,  the  best. 

X.  XL  in. 

Silica 50-85  56*90  54*80 

Alumina      ....  28*50  24*90  27*60 

Oxide  of  iron       -        -        -  10*40  2*83  2*56 

Magnesia    -        -        -        .  1*45  1-07  1*00 

Soda 1*55  8-00  2*00 

Water  and  organic  matter    -  11*85  11*60  11*80 

99*10  100-80  99*76 

8.  Clay  making  good  red  bricks. 

Silica 50*40 

Alonuna  and  oxide  of  iron      -••«•-  24*00 

Carbonate  of  lime  ---•--•-  2*70 

„           magneda    -       -       -       -       -       -       -  1*80 

Water,  flw. 21*60 

100*00 

4.  Clay  inferior,  on  account  of  excess  of  oarbooate  of  lime )  efiferTesced  strongly 

with  acids. 

Silica    -**---*-**  88*06 

Oxide  of  iron  aod  alumina      .       •        -        -       -       .  1 1*20 

Carbonate  of  time  --------  89*80 

„           magnesia   -------  6*00 

Water,  &0. 10*00 

loooa 

5.  Black  shale  from  coal  measures,  Dudley* 

Silica •  48*75 

Alumma 17*95 

Oxide  of  iron 15*70 

Uxne     -------«-•  2*32 

Magnesia I'SO 

Water^&o. l»«« 

99*57 
¥T4 
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Exports :  ^Pipeclay 

OUier  sorts 


905 
9,916 


The  following  accoant  of  the  shipments  of  clay  from  the  port  of  Poole  in  1856 
and  1857  will  show  the  importance  of  this  material : — 


1856. 

1857. 

1856. 

1857. 

Tons. 

Ton*. 

Tout. 

Tott.. 

Liverpool 

15,995 

14,963 

Birkenhead  - 

492 

217 

Runcorn 

11,955 

13,198 

Bremen 

375 

SOO 

London 

12,510 

11,773 

Gravesend    - 

440 

170 

Newcastle     - 

2,450 

2,480 

Leeds           -        - 

310 

160 

Qoole 

1,525 

2,248 

SL  Cyprian  - 

110 

160 

Bristol 

1,685 

2,198 

Castleford    • 

- 

155 

Hull              -        . 

1,105 

1,143 

Port  Glasgow 

- 

150 

Glasgow- 

1,520 

2,253 

Leith  -        - 

- 

130 

Swansea 

670 

805 

Aberdeen     -        - 

- 

107 

Sunderland  - 

690 

800 

Gloucester   - 

85 

100 

Leigh           .        - 

-     - 

746 

Carmarthen  - 

- 

100 

Deft    -        .        . 

830 

640 

Whitehayen 

440 

100 

Stockholm     -        . 

550 

600 

Seaham 

100 

100 

Seville 

636 

540 

Weymouth  - 

80 

100 

Rochester     - 

-     - 

370 

Fisherow 

- 

100 

Bowness 

150 

338 

Shields 

600 

100 

Rotterdam     - 

340 

309 

Kedby 

. 

80 

Llanelly       - 

280 

308 

Cliffe 

80 

50 

Middlesbro'  - 

200 

300 

Plymouth     - 

- 

40 

Stockton 

500 

250 

Portsmouth  - 

20 

90 

Teignmonth 

120 

230 

Total 

57,613 

58,840 

The  total  produce  sent  by  railway  and  by  ship  was  58,195  tons  in  1856,  60|850 
tons  in  1857. 

CLOTH  MANUFACTURE  AND  DRESSING.    See  Woollen  and  Wool. 

CLOVE  OIL.  (C»H'«0*.  Syn.  Eugenie  acid,  Carophpllic  acid,)  When  dores  are 
distilled  with  water,  a  large  quantity  of  oil  passes  over.  It  has  been  examined  by 
Dumas,  Ettling,  Bockmann,  Stenhouse,  Calvi,  and,  more  recently,  by  Grerille 
Williams.  Treated  with  solution  of  potash,  Hie  greater  portion  diasoWes,  learing  a 
small  quantity  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  See  Cabbubetted 
Htdrooen.  The  potash  solution,  on  bein^  supersaturated  with  a  mineral  acid, 
allows  the  eugenic  acid  to  rise  to  the  surfiice  m  the  form  of  an  oiL  When  freshly 
distilled  it  is  colourless,  and  boils  at  483<'  S.  lu  density  at  57^*2  F.  is  1*0684.  On 
analysis  it  gave: — 

Grerille  WUlianu.  CalcttUfclon. 


Carbon     - 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen    - 


-  C»    120    7817 

-  H"      12      7-32 

-  O*       32     19-51 


100-0  100*0 


100-00 


The  density  of  its  vapour  was  found  to  be  5*86.  Theory  requires  5-67.  The 
above  results  were  confirmed  by  a  determination  of  the  percentage  of  baryta  in  the 
eugenate.    C.O.W. 

CO  AL  CHouiUe,  Fr. ;  SUinkohU,  Germ.)  This  is  by  fhr  the  most  Talnable  of  oar 
mineral  treasures,  and  the  one  which,  at  least  in  Great  Britain,  makes  all  the  ocbcfs 
available  to  the  use  and  comfort  of  man.  Hence  it  has  been  aearched  after  with 
unremitting  diligence,  and  worked  by  the  advantages  derived  from  the  li|^ts  of 
science,  and  the  resources  of  art 

The  coal-fields  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  most  important  of  any  worked  in 
the  world.  Their  production  has  been  variouslv  estimated  as  being  between  thirty-cue 
and  fifty-four  millions  of  tons  annually.  It  nas  now  been  determined  by  inquiries 
carefully  made  by  the  Keeper  of  Mining  Records  that  these  amounts  were  ftr 
exceed^  as  is  shown  by  the  following  returns :— 
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NorthamberlandandDorluun 
Comberland        -        -        - 
Yorkshire  -        .        -        - 
Derbyshire-        -        -        - 
Nottinghamshire- 
Warwickshire     -        -        - 
Leicestershire      -        .        - 
Staffordshire  &  Worcestershire 
Lancashire-        •        .        . 
Cheshire     .        -        -        - 
Shropshire-        -        -        - 
Gloacester,  Somerset,  and 
DcTon     -        -        -        - 
Waum 

Scotland    -        -        - 
Ibxland      -        -        - 

Tom. 

ToDi.        1         Tons. 

TODI. 

18M. 

15,420,615 

887,000 

7,260,500 

2,406,696 

818,474 

255,000 

439,000 

7,500,000 

9,080,500 

786.500 

1,080,000 

1,492,366 

9,648,000 

7,448,000 

148,750 

18M. 

15,481,400 

809,549 

7,747,470 

2,256,000 

809,400 

262,000 

425,000 

7,828,000 

8,950,000 

755,500 

1,105,250 

1,430,620 

9,677,270 

7,825,000 

144,620 

1R56. 
15,492,969 
918,891 
9,088,625 

1  8,293,325 

885,000 
682,478 
7,805,500 
8,950,000 
754,327 
762,100 

1,580,000 

9,965,600 

7,500,000 

186,685 

1857. 
15,826,525 
942,018 
8,875,440 

8,687,442 

898,000 
698,750 
7,164,625 
8,565,500 
750,500 
760,000 

1.225.000 

8,178,804 

8,211,478 

120,630 

64,661,401 

64,458,070 

66,645,450 

65,894,707 

This  enormous  qnantitj  of  fossil  fuel  is  obtained  from  the  districts  enumerated 
in  the  list  gi^en  on  the  next  page. 

The  total  number  of  collieries  in  the  United  Kingdom  befaig-* 

England 1948 

Wales 285 

Scotland 405 

Ireland 71 

2654 
The  relatiye  importance  of  mineral  ftiel  in  yarious  countries,  as  indicated  by  the 
actual  coal  area  and  the  real  prodactiou  of  the  coal-fields,  may  be  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  subjoined  table.    This  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  but  it  is  modified  by  the  editor. 


Countrlet. 

Coal  Area  in  Square 

Proportion  of  whole 

Annual  Production  in 

Milet. 

Area  of  the  Countrj. 

Toni. 

British  Islands    • 

12,800 

1-10 

66,000,000 

France       -        -        - 

2,000 

1-100 

4,500,000 

Bel^um     -        -        - 

520 

1-22 

5,700,000 

Spain          -        -        - 

4.000 

1-52 

250,000 

Prussia       .        - 

1,200 

1-90 

8,500,000 

Bohemia    ... 

1,000 

1-20 

800,000 

United  States  of  America 

118,000 

2-9 

4,500,000 

British  North  America 

18,000 

1-20 

900,000 

It  win  be  thus  seen  how  extremely  important  the  coal-fields  of  the  British  islands 
really  are  when  compared  with  any  others  elsewhere.  This  is  the  case  not  merely  in 
the  total  annual  production  and  the  proportionate  extent  of  the  deposit,  but  also  from 
the  great  number  of  points  at  which  the  coal  can  be  advantageously  worked.  This 
will  be  best  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

The  distribution  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  the 
country.  It  is  spread  oyer  large  areas,  commencing  with  Deyonshire  in  the  south 
and  extending  to  the  northern  divisions  of  the  great  Scotch  coal-fields.  A  careful 
examination  of  all  these  deposits  cannot  but  prove  useful. 

Dbvonshibe.  Liynite  of  Bovey-HeathfieuL — ^Lysons  (Mapna  Britannia)  informs 
UB  that  this  so-called  Bovey  coal  was  worked  for  use  early  in  the  last  century;  and 
Dr.  Maton  described  those  beds  in  1797  as  being  from  4  to  16  feet  in  thickness, 
alternating  with  clay,  and  he  stated  that  the  pits  were  about  80  feet  deep,  and  worked 
for  the  supply  of  a  neighbouring  pottery.  A  pottery  was  established  at  Ideo  in 
1772,  and  one  at  Bovey  Tracey  in  1812,  both  of  which  were  supplied  with  fuel 
from  those  lignite  beds.  Those  beds  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  towards  the 
latter  part  of  Sie  supercretaoeous  periods.  The  wood  of  which  they  are  formed  has  been 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  oak  and  other  existing  trees.      The 
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offensive  smell  emitted  by  this  lignite  when  barnt  has  always  prerented  its  use  fcr 
domestic  purposes,  except  among  the  poorer  cottagers  of  the  neighhoorhood.    The 

LiBT  OF   C0LLIEBIE8  IN  THB   UnITEB  KinODOX. 


ENGLAND. 

N0KTHUMBnL4IID  Ud  DUBHAM  !— 

Tyne,  Blyth,  and  Coqoet  - 
South  of  l>nie  .  .  .  . 
Wear  and  Seabam  ... 
Tef  •,  Hartlepool,  and  Stockton  - 
JLandsate  ooilierlet  in  all  the 
dittricU 

CnMBBRLAND  :— 

Whitehaven,  ftc.        ... 

YoKKIHIRS:— 

Leedf 

Bradford     ..... 
Huddersfield       .... 
Bamsley     .... 
Halifkx       .... 
Wakefield  .... 
Rotherhaa.       .... 
Sheffield      ..... 
Dewsburj  ..... 
Penlitone,  Pontefract,  Bingley, 
and  Settle        -       .       *      . 
DBaaYimai:. 
Cheiterfleld        .... 
Alfreton      .       ^       .       .       ■ 
Ripley        ..... 
Buxton  and  Stockport 
Ilkeston      -       -       .       .       . 
Burton.0Q-TrBnt 

NOTni<OB4lfBHIBB : — 

Nottingham,  ManiBeld 

WABWIOXMiaB  :— 

Corentrj,  Tamworth,ftc.  - 

LlICBtTBRaHIBB:— 

Leiceiter  and  Aihbf  .  •  « 
Stappobdbbibb,  Nobth':-. 
Cheadle  ..'... 
Lonaton  ..... 
Hanley  ..... 
Bunlem     ..... 

Tunitall 

Blddulph 

Newcattle.nnder-L7ne 

STAFPOBDaHIBX,  SOCTH  :~ 

Rugeley      ..... 

Wyrlej 

Walsall 

Darlaaton   ..... 

BlUton 

WiUenfaall 

WolTerhampion  .... 


Tipton 
Rowley  Regti  ... 
Oldbory  -  .  •  . 
West  Bromwich  ... 
Wednesbury  ... 
CorngreaTet  ... 
Dudley  .... 
Brierley  HiU,  ftc.  .  . 
LaN CASRIBB  ;.— 
Mancheeter  ... 
St.  Helens  .... 
Wigan        .... 

CHBf  BIBB :-. 

ICaccletfleld,  Stockport,  ftc. 
SnaonHiBB  :— 

Shrewsbury,  Wellington,  ftc. 
GLoooBariBsaiBB  :— 

Bristol,  Forest  of  Dean     • 
SoMBBsrrsHiRB :~. 

Radstock,  BrUtol,  Ac. 

DBVOMtaiBB  :^ 

Bldeford  and  Newton 

NORTH  WALES. 
FLnrrsuiBB  :..* 
Mold,  Flint,  Ac-       .       . 


16 
23 
IS 
18 
15 
IS 
S7 

8 
18 
S7 

9 
60 
83 
87 
18 
S3 
IS 
38 
61 
31 
86 
41 
35 

M8 
81 

80 

81 
65 
56 
89 
8 


43 


845 


176 


16 


417 


Denbiorsbibb:-. 

Wrexham,  Rnabon,  Ac 
Anolbsba  :— 

Berw  .... 


SOUTH  WALES. 
Pbwbbokbhibb:— 

Haverfordwest  and  Taobf - 
Cabbmarthbmsbibb  :— 

UaneUy      .       .       .       . 
GlamoroakbhIbb  :— 

Swansea,  Neath,  fto.  . 
MoRMoirniiBiBB : — 

Newport,  ftc.      .      .       . 


Ill 


43 


SCOTLAND. 

LARABX8HIBB^- 

Glasgow     .... 

Lesmahagow      •      .      .      , 

Rutherglen.       ... 

Shettleston  .       .       •       .       . 

Wishaw       .      .       .       .      . 

BalUeston    -       .       .       .       , 

Holytown    .       .       •       .       , 

Coatbridge  .       .       .       .       , 

Motherwell.       .       .       .      . 

Airdrie       .       .       .       .       . 
Aybshibb  :— 

Ayr 

Irrine-       ...... 

Kltanamoch        .       •      .       , 

New  and  Old  Cumnoch 
SriauNosRtBB:* 

Kilsyth,  &0.        «       .       .       . 

Falkirk,  ftc 

DmiBAXTORSBTBB  :~ 

Dumbarton,  &c  . 
Rbrpbbwshibb:— 
PUsley.ftc. 

DOMFBlBiaBIBB:— 

DumfHes    .       .       .      .       . 

FiFBSBIBB  I— 

Rirkaldy,ftc 

Cupar  ...... 

Claok  mamranshxbb  :.- 
Alloa 

HADOINOTONaHIBB :_ 

Tranent      

Edinbubosbibb:— 
;Dalkeltfa,Ac      .       .       .       . 

LiNLITHOOWSaiBB  »— 

Bathgate,  ftc     .       .      .      . 
Pbbblbsshibb:.. 
Peebles 

PSBTHaHIBB  ;.- 

Dumblane 

IRELAND. 

UlSTBB  COAI..FIBLD  X-. 

County  of  Antrim      .       .       . 

•,       Tyrone       -      -       - 

,.       Caran.       .       •       . 

LomgkJUmDiMiHet, 

Counties  of  Leltrim,  SUgo,  and 

Roscommon    .       .       .       . 

Lbibstbb  CoAL.ntLD:^ 

CasUeeomer  DiOria. 
County  of  Kilkenny    .       .       . 
Carlow  and  QueenS  Covntiei  . 
Queen's  Coon^ .       .       .       . 
MuMSTEB  Coal-Fibld:— 
Sltene  Ardagk  Dittrid, 
Coonty  of  Tlpperaiy  .       .       . 

Kamimrk  DUiriei. 
County  of  Cork  .       .       .      • 
_       IJmeriek  DtilrieL 
County  of  LIflMriek,  Ac.   - 


Ma 
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supply  Arom  those  beds  of  **Boyey  coal"  is  nowftdling  oS,  the  adjoining  pottery 
being  compelled  to  use  some  coal  as  fheL — De  la  Becke. 

Bideford  Anthracite. — The  beds  of  Anthracite  stretch  across  the  couitry  fh>m 
Barnstaple  Ba^r,  by  Bideford  and  AverdLscot,  toirards  Chittlehampton,  a  distance  of 
about  twelye  miles  and  a  hal£  The  anthracite  is  mixed  with  the  black  shales  of  the 
carbonaoeoos  deposits. 

**  The  anthracite  is  mixed  463 

with  those  shales  in  the 
manner  represented  beneath 
Jig.  463 ;  a,  sandstones  ; 
b,  shales;  e,  culm  or  an- 
thaoite;  so  that  the  culm 
itself  seems  the  result  of 
irregular  accumulations  of 
yegetable  matter  intermin- 
gled with  mud  and  sand. 

As  so  frequently  happens  ,  ^.  ,,,,«,  ,     -, 

with  carbonaceous  deposits  *       flf      «       4         c         A  t       6 

of  this  kind,  nodules  of  argillaceous  iron-stone  are  often  found  in  the  same  localities 
with  the  shales  and  anthracite,  reminding  us  of  the  intermixture  of  iron  ores  and 
vegetable  matters  in  the  bogs  and  morasses  of  the  present  day." — De  la  Beehe. 

SoKBBSBTSHiBB  AND  Gloucestbrshirs. — ^Thc  Dean  Forest  coal-field,  and  the 
coal  measures,  extendinff  fhrther  south  forming  the  Bristol  coal-field,  are  included  in 
this  division.    The  workable  seams  of  coal  in  the  forest  are  the  following  :— 

ft 
Doff  Delf  (having  a  thickness  of) 

South  Coal 


Little  Delf 

Park  End  High  Delf 

Stakey  Delf 

Little  Coal 

Rocky  Delf 

Upper  Churchway  Delf 

Lower  Churchway  Delf 

Braisley  Delf 

Nag's  Head,  or  Weaver'b 

Whittington  Delf 

Coleford  High  Delf 

Upper  Trenchard 

Lower  Trenchard 


m. 
2 
6 
8 
7 
6 
1 
9 
2 
0 
9 
9 
6 
0 
0 
4 


There  is  a  small  coal-field  north  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  which  is  a  long  narrow 
strip,  containing  two  and  a  half  square  n^es,  or  1600  acres. — Maclauchlan,  Oeohgical 
Trantactunu,  vol.  v. 

About  nine  miles  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  Dean  Forest  a  considerable  mass  of 
ooal  measures  has  been  preserved  fh>m  destruction,  by  the  denuding  causes  which 
have  carried  off  the  connecting  portion  between  it  and  Dean  Forest,  leaving  at  least 
two  outlying  patches  on  the  north  of  Chepstow. 

The  Bristol  coal-field  occupies  about  fifty  square  miles,  or  32,000  acres.  The 
seams  of  coal  are  very  thin  in  comparison  with  those  which  are  worked  in  other 
districts.  Buckland  and  Coneybeare  (Geological  Transactions,  vol  i.)  have  well  de- 
scribed this  coal-field. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  whole  series  of  strata  in  this  Bristol  coal-field  has  been 
shown  by  De  la  Beche  to  be  as  follows: — 

Upper  shales  and  limestones  1800  feet,  with  10  beds  of  coal. 
Middle  sandstone  1725  feet,  with   5  beds  of  coal. 

1665  feet,  with  36  beds  of  ooaL 

1200  feet 

6290 

South  Wales  Coal  Field. — The  total  thickness  of  the  ooal  strata  in  this  im- 
portant district  is  very  great  Logan  and  De  la  Beche  have  accumulated  evidence 
which  appears  to  Jnstiify  the  admission  of  11,000,  or  even  12,000  feet  thickness  fh>m 
the  carboniferous  limestone  to  the  highest  part  of  the  coal  series  about  Llanelly;  in 
other  parts  of  the  field  the  series  is  found  to  be  on  proportions  only  less  gigantic 
The  most  general  view  which  can  be  afforded  seems  thus,  giving  the  true  coal  mea- 
sure about  8000  feet  :— 


Lower  shales 
Farewell  Bock 
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feet 
Llaneliy  series,  with  seyeral  beds  of  coal  .....  looo 
Penllergare  series  of  shales,  sandstones,  and  beds  of  coal,  110  beds; 

26  beds  of  coal ---    3000 

Central  series  (Townhill  sandstones  of  Swansea,  Pennant  ^t  of  the 

Bristol  field);  62  beda,  and  16  beds  of  coal  ....    3246 

Lower  shales,  coals,  and  iron-stones  (Merthyr);  266  beds,  84  beds 

of  coal 812 

Abondance  of  iron-stone  beds  and  unicnidtB  occar. 

Farewell-Rock  and  Gower  shales  above;  the  carboniferoos  limestone  below. 

The  coal  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  basin  is  of  a  coking  qoality,  exoeUest  for 
the  iron  mana&ctnre ;  on  the  north-western  it  contains  little  or  no  bitumen,  being 
what  is  called  stone-coal  or  anthracite;  on  the  soath  side,  from  Pontypool  to  Caennar. 
then  Bay,  it  is  of  a  bituminous  or  binding  qaality. — Phillip*, 

Shropshire. — This  district  includes  the  small  coal-field  of  Coalbrook  Dale  and 
that  of  the  plain  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Ooalbrook-Dale  field,  according  to  Mr. 
Prestwick,  has  some  remarkable  features.  (^Geological  Transactions.)  Perhaps  there 
is  no  coal  tract  known,  which  in  so  small  a  compass,  about  twelve  miles  long,  and,  at 
most,  three  and  a  half  miles  wide,  exhibits  so  many  curvatures  in  the  outcrops, 
crossed  by  so  many  continuous  faults,  some  varying  north  by  east,  others  east-nortb* 
east;  these  crossed  by  many  of  shorter  length,  and  directed  west-north-west,  and  in 
several  other  lines.  The  total  thickness  is  supposed  to  be  1000  or  1100  feet,  divided 
into  80  distinct  strata.  The  coal  varies  in  total  thickness  from  16  feet  to  55,  and  in 
the  number  of  its  beds  from  7  to  22,  the  increase  being  to  the  north.  The  **  cleat* 
or  system  of  joints  runs  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east  The  coal  is,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  variety  called  slate-coal  in  Scotland,  and  hard  coal  in  Derbyshirb 
Cannel  coal  is  rare— sulphureous  coal  (pyritous)  very  common.  Petroleum  abounds 
in  the  central  and  upper  part  of  the  field.  The  beds  are  mostly  thin;  the  ten  upper- 
most are  too  sulphureous  for  other  uses  than  lime  burning,  and  are  called  stinkers  i 
twelve  beds  of  good  coal,  in  all  25  feet  thick,  the  thickest  being  five  feet,  ancoeed,  and 
the  lowest  bed  of  the  whole  formation,  eight  inches  thick,  is  sulphureous. — PhiiUps, 
Prestwick. 

STA.FFORDSHIRE.— 7%e  coal-ficld  of  South  Staffordshire,  which  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  J.  Beete  Jukes,  who  states,  its  boundary  would  be  roughly  described  as  the 
space  incliided  within  a  boundary  line  drawn  from  Rugeley  through  Wolverhampton 
to  Stourbridge ;  hence  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Bromsgrove  Lickey,  and  returning 
through  Harbome  (near  Birmingham)  and  Great  Barr  back  to  Rugeley.  This  geolo- 
gbt  classes  this  coal  strata  in  three  divisions,  by  the  well  traced  band  of  thick  coal  The 
total  thickness  of  coal  near  Dudley  being  about  57  feet,  and  between  BDston  and  Wol- 
verhampton upwards  of  70  feet  The  thick  coal  is  formed  of  eight,  ten,  or  thirteen 
distingaishable  parts,  the  whole  seam  varying  in  thickness  from  three  feet  to  thirty 
nine  feet  five  inches ;  it  is  very  irregular  in  parts,  divided  by  sandstones,  splitting  with 
wide-shaped  ofbhoots,  and  cut  into  **  swiles  "  or  **  horse  backs,"  which  rise  up  from 
the  floor.  Below  the  thick  coal,  are  numeroos  beds  of  saiidstone-shales,  coal,  and  iron- 
stone, having  on  the  average  a  thickness  of  320  feet ;  and  above  the  thick  coal  the 
thickness  is  280  feet  on  the  average. — Records  oft/te  School  of  Mines. 

North  Staffordshire  Coal-field. — This  field  is  comprised  in  the  space  between  Con- 
gleton,  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and  Lane  End.  About  32  beds  of  coal  have  been 
determined,  rising  eastward  between  Burslem  in  the  centre  of  the  field  and  iti 
eastern  limit  near  Norton  church. 

Derbyshire  and  Nottinqhahdbhire. — The  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire  coals 
are  classed  as  to  structure  in  two  varieties,  as  ^hard"*  coal,  in  which  the  divisional 
structures  are  chiefly  derived  fh>m  the  planes  of  stratification,  crossed  by  one  set  of 
"cleat"  or  natural  joints  (called  "slines,"  "backs,"  &c.)  so  that  large  prismatic 
masses  result ;  **soft**  coal  where  the  cleat  fissures  are  numerous,  and  broken  by  cross 
cleat  In  respect  of  the  ^uo/tfy,  some  of  the  coal  is  of  a  "  crozling  "  or  coking  nature, 
easily  fusible  and  changing  its  figure  by  *' coking";  the  rest  (and  this  is  specially 
the  case  with  the  "hard"  variety)  makes  both  good  furnace  coal  and  excellent  coke, 
which,  however,  is  hardly  melted  at  all,  and  the  masses  are  not  changed  In  figure  by 
the  process. — Phillips^s  Manual  of  Geology. 

The  names  by  which  the  more  important  beds  of  coal  worked  within  this  district 
are  known,  are  as  follows :  Tupton  coal,  hard  coal,  soft  coal,  black  shale  or  clod  coal, 
low  hard  coal  and  low  soft,  windmill  coal,  Dansil  coal,  Ganister  coal,  Parkgate  coal, 
Aston  coal,  Kilbam  coal,  fiirnace  roal.  Hazel  coal.  Eureka  coal,  main  and  deep  coaL 

Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire. — The  Leicester  coal-field  is  best  developed 
about  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  (see  Mammatt  on  "the  coal-field  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch  **), 
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▼here  the  coal  is  mach  like  the  hard  coal  of  Derbyshire.    AmoDgst  the  seams  of  coal 
IB  one  variety  called  cannel ;  and  another,  formed  by  the  concarrence  of  more  than 
one  band,  from  seventeen  to  tweQty-one  feet  in  thickness.    The  beds  near  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch  are  as  follows  : — 
In  the  Moira  district— 

TbleknMt  of  beds. 

Eureka  coal 4to6  feet 

Stocking  coal  -        -        -        -        -        -        -etoT^ 

Woodfieldcoal 6  „ 

Slate  coal 3ito4    „ 

Nether  main  coal    -        -        -        -        -        -    14  to  15  ^ 

Fonrfoot  coal  -        -        -        -        -        -        -4to5M 

The  Earl  coal 4  ft.  6in. 

In  the  Coleorton  district — 

Heath  End  coal 9  feet 

Lount  coal      -- (8  beds). 

Main  coal       -        -  ' 10  to  12  feet 

The  Warwickthirt  coal-fidd  is  from  a  point  east  of  Tamvrorth  to  a  point  east  of 
Coventry,  about  twenty  miles  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  parallel  to  the  Ashby  coal  tracts. 
The  strata  are  most  prodnctiye  of  coal  near  the  southern  extremity,  where,  by  the 
coming  together  of  two  seams, — ^worked  separately  at  QrifP,— the  five-yard  seam  is 
worked.  The  beds  are  known  as  the  seven-feet  coal  and  rider,  slate  co^  two  yards, 
lower  seam,  cannel,  and  Ell  coaL 

ToRKSHTRs. — Professor  John  Phillips  gives  the  following  mode  of  classification  as 
the  most  natural  and  convenient  for  the  Yorkshire  coaL 

Magnesian  limestone  unconformably  covers  the  coal  seams. 

{Shales  and  Badsworth  coaL 
Ackworth  rock. 
Wragby  and  Sharlston  coals. 

Bed  rock  of  Woolley  Hooton-Roberts,  &c 

'  Furnace  coals      •        -    Bamslev  thick  coaL 

(Silkstone  and  Flockton  beds. 
Low  Moor  coals. 

Flagstone  rock  of  Woodhoose,  Bradford,  EUand,  Peniston,  &c 

'Shales  and  ganister  stone. 

Coals. 
Lower  coals     -  -*  Shales  and  ganister  stone. 

Coals. 
^Shales,  &c. 

Iffillstone  grit  lies  below  the  **  coal  series.** 

The  important  middle  coal  series  are  again  divided  by  Professor  Phillips  as 
fbllows: — 

Bed  rock  of  Woolley  Edge 

Furnace  coals  of  Bamsley,  &c.  inchidmg  the  eight  or  ten  feet 

eecun. 
Rock  of  Horbury  and  Wentworth  House. 

{Swift  burning  coals  of  Middleton,  Dewsbnry,  &c.,  with 
bands  of  **  mussels.'* 
Bituminous  coals  of  Silkstone  and  Low  Moor. 
Flagstone  rocks  beneath. 

The  small  coal-field  of  Ingleton  and  Black  Burton  in  Lonsdale  is  thrown  down  on 
the  south  side  of  the  great  Craven  fault 

Lancashibs. — The  coal-field  of  Lancashire  occupies  an  area  extending  from 
Macclesfield  to  Colne,  46  miles,  and  from  Torboch,  near  Liverpool,  to  Todmorden 
about  40  miles.  Excluding  the  millstone  grit,  its  area  is  about  250  square  miles. — 
Heywood 

In  a  lioe  through  Worsley,  Bury,  and  Burnley  to  the  limestone  shales  of  Pendle 
Hill,  we  have  36  seams  of  coal,  10  of  them  not  exceeding  1  foot  in  thickness,  making 
in  all  93  feet  of  coaL 


Iron-stone  coals 
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The  series  is  diidsible  into  three  parts  above  the  millstone  grit 

Upper  part,  containing  a  bed  of  limestone  at  Ardwick  near  Manchester. 

Middle  part,  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  thick  and  yalnable  seams,  espedaUj 
the  cannel  coal  of  Wigan. 

Lower  part,  corresponding  to  the  ganister  series  of  Yorkshire. 

Cheshirb. — The  coal-field  of  Cheshire  is  not  of  great  importance. 

North  Waives. — Flintshire  and  Denbighekire, — The  Flintshire  coal  basin  extends 
from  north  to  south,  somewhat  more  than  SO  miles  from  Llanassa  to  near  Oswestry  in 
Shropshire.  The  coal  strata  dip  generallr  eastward  and  form  in  the  northern  part  a 
trough  beneath  the  estaary  of  the  Dee.  This  coal  basin  in  Flintshire  commences  with 
beds  of  shale  and  sandstone.  The  coal  is  of  various  thickness,  from  }  to  5  Tarda,  and 
consists  of  the  common,  cannel,  and  peacock  yarieties. — PIUBipe  andGmj^ear. 

CiTMBERLAin). — This  cosl-ficld  cxteuds  as  a  narrow  crescent  from  Whitehaven  to 
near  Hesket  Newmarket:  — around  Whitehaven  and  at  Workington  the  coal  is  worked 
extensively.  At  the  latter  place,  a  few  years  since,  a  very  valuable  colliery  was 
destroyed  by  the  burstingr  in  of  the  sea. 

There  are  three  workaole  seams  in  the  Cumberland  coal-field  in  the  ndg^booihood 
of  the  three  undermentioned  towns,  and  these  are  known  in  each  place  by  the  names 
given : — 


Whitehaven. 

WorUogton. 

luiypoft. 

Bannock  band. 
Main  band. 
Six-quarter  coal  or 
Low-bottom  seam. 

Moorbanks. 
Mft^"  seam. 
Hamilton  seam. 

Ten  quarters. 

Cannel  and  metal  seams  (di- 
vided with  shale  from  2 

NoRTHUMBERLAin)  AiiD  DuRHAM — The  total  thickucss  of  the  coal  measures  of 
this  district  is  about  1600  feet  The  number  of  distinct  layers  or  beds,  as  nsoally 
noted  by  the  miners,  about  600.  The  total  thickness  of  the  beds  of  coal  rarely  exceeds 
—  does  not  on  the  average  equal — 60  feet  No  bed  of  coal  is  of  greater  thif^lmeBB, 
even  for  a  short  distance,  than  6  or  7  feet ;  several  are  so  thin  as  to  be  of  no  value  at 
present  The  total  thickness  of  **  workable  coal,"  snpponng  all  the  beds  to  be  foond 
m  a  ^ven  tract,  is  not  to  be  estimated  at  above  20  or  30  feet  The  most  part  of  the 
coal  in  tiiis  great  district  is  of  the  coking  quality,  but,  in  this  respect,  there  is  mnch 
variation.  The  best  coke  for  locomotive  engines  is  now  made  fh>m  the  lower  coals 
in  the  Auckland  district  of  Durham,  and  the  Shotley  Bridge  district  of  Northumbo^ 
land.  The  best  *'  steam  coal "  is  obtained  from  the  north  side  of  the  Tvne  and  tiie 
Blyth  district  The  best  ** house  coal"  still  comes  from  the  remains  of  the  "  High 
chain '*  on  the  Tyne,  and  from  the  '*  Button  seam "  on  the  Wear;  but  the  collierMs 
north  of  the  Tees  have  acquired  a  high  reputation. 

As  a  general  view  of  the  groups  of  strata  the  following  sammaries  may  mfficeu — 
{Foster  and  Buddie,) 

Upper  groups  of  coal  measures,  including  chiefly  thin  seams  of  small  valne  (8  or 
more)  in  a  vast  mass  of  sandstone  and  shales,  with  some  iron-stone.  At  the  base  ia  n 
mussel  band ;  we  estimate  this  at  900  feet 


Or  the  Ttme:- 

. 

Cm  trb  Wear 

AMV  TntEi — 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft  In.     Ft.  iB. 

High  main  coal  - 
/  Strata  and  ihin  coals* 

6 

0 

ITnknowp. 

60 

0 

Five-quarter  eoal 

-     3 

9to6    9 

I  Metal  coal 

1 

6 

y  Strata  and  thin  coals* 

SO 

0 

1  Stone  coal 

3 

0 

1  Strata      -        -        - 

83 

0 

( Yard  coal 

3 

0 

Mamooal-       - 

.     5 

6to6     O 

j  Strata      .        -        - 

90 

0 

JBenshamseam  - 

3 

0 

-     4 

6  to  6     0 

/  Strata  with  several  variable 

beds  and  some  layers 

of 

mussels 

. 
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0 

\  Low  main  coal  - 

» 

6 

0 

seam     - 

.     4 

6t06     6 

Strata      ... 

. 

200 

0 

Hervei^sseam  - 

. 

3 

0 

Beaumont  seam  - 

-     8 

0to6     0 

Strata      - 

- 

300 

0 

BrockweU  seam 

. 

3 

0 

BrockweU  seam 

-     3 

0to6     0 

Strata  above  millstone  grit 

200 

0 
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The  seams  which  are  principaSy  worked  in  this  distriot  are  the  high  main,  five- 
quarter  main,  Bensham  seam,  button  seam,  Beaumont  seam,  low  five-quarter,  three- 
quarter  seam,  Brockwell  and  stone  coals.  These  seams  are  known  hy  other  names, 
each  district  usually  adopting  its  own  peculiar  term  to  designate  the  workable  seams. 
Thus  the  Bensham  seam  of  the  Tyne  is  known  as  the  S£uidlin  seam  of  the  Wear. 
The  Beaumont  or  Herrey  seam  is  the  Townley  seam  of  the  Townley  colliery  and 
the  main  coal  of  Wylam  colliery.  At  Hetton  the  high  main  seam  of  the  CramUngton 
district  separates  into  two,  and  is  called  the  ^ree-quarter  seam  at  Fontoss;  where  it 
imites  agam  it  is  known  as  the  Shieldrow  seam.  The  CramUngton  (pey  seam  is  the 
metal-ooal  seam  and  stone  coal  seam  of  Sherriff  Uill,  where  it  is  divided ;  while  it 
unites  at  Hetton  and  forms  the  five-quarter  seam  of  that  and  the  Auckland  district 
The  CramUngton  yard  seam  becomes  the  main  coal  seam  at  Hetton,  HasweU,  and  some 
other  localities,  the  Brass  Thill  at  Fontoss,  and  the  main  coal  in  Auckland.  Again 
the  Cramlington  five-quarter  seam  divides  and  forms  the  six-quarter,  and  the  five- 
qnarter  at  SherrifiT  Hill  the  Brass  ThiU  seam  at  Fittington ;  they  again  unite  and  form 
the  Hutton  seam  at  Fontoss  eolUery,  and  so  with  regard  to  a  few  others.  ^-Jftiiera/ 
StaiUtics, 

Scotland. — ''A  memoir  on  the  Mid-Lothian  and  East  Lothian  coal  fields,"  by 
Bavid  Milne,  gives  the  most  exact  account  of  the  carboniftrous  system  of  Scotland. 
From  the  list  which  has  been  already  given  (p.  698)  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  Scotch 
coal-field  extends  from  the  eastern  unto  the  western  shore. 

There  are  three  principal  coal-basins  in  Scotland  :  1.  that  of  Ayrshire ;  S.  that  of 
Clydesdale ;  and  3.  that  of  the  vaUe^  of  the  Forth,  which  runs  into  the  second  in  the 
line  of  the  Union  CanaL  If  two  Imes  be  drawn,  one  from  Saint  Andrews  on  the 
north-east  coast,  to  Kilpatriek  on  the  Clyde,  and  another  from  Aberlady,  in  Had- 
dingtonshire, to  a  point  a  few  miles  south  of  Kirkoswald  in  Ayrshire,  they  wiU 
include  between  them  the  whole  space  where  pitcoal  has  been  discovered  and  worked 
in  Scotland. 

According  to  Bfr.  Farey  there  are  337  principal  alterations  of  strata  between  the 
tarfnee  in  the  town  of  Fisherrow,  on  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  (where  the 
highest  of  these  strata  occur)  and  the  commencement  of  the  basaltic  rocks,  forming 
the  general  floor  and  border  of  this  important  coal-field.  These  strata  lie  internally 
in  the  form  of  a  lengthened  basin  or  trough,  and  consist  of  sandstone,  shale,  coiJ, 
limestone,  ironstone,  &c  Sixty-two  seams  o^  coal,  counting  the  double  seams  as 
one;  7  lunestooesi  72  assemblages  of  stone  and  other  strata;  in  aU  5000  feet  in 
thiekness. 

Professor  Fhillips  remarks  of  this  district,  <*  On  ^e  whole,  allowing  for  waste,  un- 
attainable portions,  and  other  circumstanees,  this  one  district  may  be  admitted  as 
likely  to  yield  to  the  miner  for  actual  use  2,250  miUions  of  tons  of  coaL"  The  coal 
is  partly  **  splint,**  partly  ••  rough  **  or  •*  cherry,**  partly  of  the  "  cannel  **  or  *•  parrot  *' 
Tariety.  The  fixvt  containing  most  oxygen;  the  last,  most  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and 
the  least  carbon.     See  Boghead  Coai^ 

Ibxland. — The  coal-fields  of  Ireland,  if  we  include  in  this  term  the  millstone 
grit,  occupy  large  tracts  of  land  in  that  country,  and  are  upon  the  whole  analogous, 
in  general  mineral  characters  and  organic  contents,  to  those  of  England.  The  same 
absence  of  Umestone,  the  same  kind  of  succession  of  sandstones  and  shales  is  remarked 
in  ihem.  Anthracite  or  stone-coal  like  that  of  South  Wales  abounds  in  the  Leinster 
and  Munster  districts ;  bituminous  coal  occurs  in  Connaught  and  Ulster.  In  Ulster 
the  principal  coltieries  are  at  Coal  Island  and  Dungannon.  The  Munster  coal 
district  is  stated  by  Mr.  Griffith  to  be  of  greater  extent  than  any  English  coal- 
field, but,  it  is  much  less  productive.  At  Ballycastle  the  coal  is  found  in  connection 
with  basalt— PAiO^. 

Such  is  a  general  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  distribution  of  fossil  fhel  over  the  Islands 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  importance  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  distribution 
of  coal  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  especiaUy  to  a  commercial  people  whose  steamers 
now  traverse  every  sea,  has  led  to  the  compilation,  from  the  most  reUable  sources,  of 
the  foUowing  account. 

Between  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  repose  aU  the  principal  car- 
boniferous formations  o(  our  planet  Some  detached  coal  deposits,  it  is  true,  exist 
above  and  below  these  Umits,  but  they  appear,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  be  of  limited 
extent  Many  of  these  southern  coal-fields  are  of  doubtfUl  geological  age ;  a  few  are 
supposed  to  approximate  to  the  class  of  true  coals,  as  they  are  commonly  styled, 
others  are  decidedly  of  the  brown  coal  and  tertiary  period,  while  the  remainder 
belong  to  various  intermediate  ages,  or  possess  peculiarities  which  render  them  ot 
doubtiftil  character. 

Southward  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  the  existence  of  coal  corresponding  with  the 
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European  and  American  hard  coal  is  somewhat  oncertain.  There  seems  to  be  little  ooal 
on  the  South  American  continent.  The  discoyery  said  to  be  made  at  Ano  Paaer,  needs 
confirmation,  and  of  that  in  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina  in  Brazil  we  know  little. 
On  the  African  continent  we  have  had  vague  accounts  of  coal  in  Ethiopia,  and  at 
Mozambique,  also  at  Madagascar,  and  quite  recently  we  have  had  intelligence  of  large 
quantities  of  coal  in  the  newly-ceded  territory  above  Port  Natal,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Africa,  but  we  believe  no  geologist  has  examined  these  sites.  In  the  Chinese  and 
Burmese  empires  brown  coal  only  appears  to  approach  the  Tropic,  but  tme  coal  seems 
to  exist  in  the  northern  provinces.  Southward  of  the  Asiatic  continent  we  are  uncertain 
of  the  exact  character  of  the  coal  deposits,  such  as  occur  at  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo, 
and  neighbouring  islands.  Coal,  however,  exists  in  these  islands,  and  is  of  a  hir 
workable  quality. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  great  coal  range  on  the  eastern  margin  of  that  continent 
has  sometimes  been  described  as  resembling  the  Newcastle  coed  in  England,  and 
sometimes  it  is  described  as  of  more  ancient  date.  This  coal  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  any  known  European  formation,  but  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Burdwan  coal  of  India. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  period  when  we  could  pronounce  with  any 
approach  to  certainty  on  the  actual  number  of  coal  basins  in  the  world;  the  total 
number  must,  however,  amount  at  least  to  from  250  to  300  principal  coal-fields,  and 
many  of  these  are  subdivided  by  the  disturbed  position  of  the  strata  into  snbordinate 
basins. 

The  basins  or  coal  districts  are,  however,  grouped  into  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  districts,  and  even  many  of  these  are  little  known  and  not  at  all  measared. 
The  greater  number  occur  in  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  North  America,  while 
Central  and  Southern  Africa,  South  America,  and  a  large  part  of  Asia,  are  almost 
without  any  trace  of  true  carboniferous  rocks.  The  remarks,  therefore,  that  will 
follow  chiefly  refer  to  our  own  and  adjacent  countries,  or  of  the  United  States  and 
British  North  America. 

The  principal  coal-fields  of  Europe,  apart  from  the  British  Islands,  are  those  of 
Belgiuxn,  France,  Spain  (in  the  Asturias),  Germany  (on  the  Ruhr  and  Saare)^ 
Boheqiia,  Silesia,  and  Russia  (on  the  Donetz). 

Beloiith. — The  Belgian  coal-field  is  the  most  important,  and  occupies  two  districti, 
that  of  Li^ge  and  that  of  Hainault,  the  former  containing  100,000  and  the  latter 
200,000  acres.  In  each,  the  number  of  coal  seams  is  very  considerable,  but  the  beds 
are  thin  and  so  much  disturbed  as  to  require  special  modes  of  working.  The  quality 
of  coal  is  very  various,  including  one  peculiar  xind,  the  Flenu  coal,  unlike  any  foond 
in  Great  Britain,  except  at  Swansea.  It  bums  rapidly  with  much  flame  and  smoke, 
not  giving  out  an  intense  heat,  and  having  a  somewhat  disagreeable  smell.  There 
are  nearly  fifty  seams  of  this  coal  in  the  Mons  district  No  iron  has  been  found  with 
the  coal  of  Belgium. 

Mr.  Dunn,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Collieri«8,  has  reported  on  the  coal  of  Belgium  :  and 
first  quoting  a  report  which  announces  that  the  mines  would  be  exhausted  in  twenty 
years,  says  *'  This  announcement  comes  with  appalling  force  upon  the  numerous  jcMnt- 
stock  companies.  **  *  According  to  the  report  <^  M.  JSriavionne,  Belgium  is  traversing 
towards  a  momentous  crisis ;  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  confirm  the  writer's  opinioQ 
that,  according  to  the  present  plan  of  carrying  on  the  collieries,  notwithstanding  the 
high  price  received  for  the  coals,  yet  that  coal  will  not  be  found  workable  to  profit  below 
the  depth  of  250  or  260  fathoms,  inasmuch  as  the  deeper  they  go  the  more  destroctive 
and  unmanageable  will  be  the  effects  of  the  pressure." — The  GooenmaU  Jfmai^ 
Enaineer*8  report 

Belgium  is  traversed,  in  a  direction  from  nearly  west-south-west  to  east-north-east, 
by  a  large  zone  of  bituminous  coal  formation.  The  entire  region  is  generally  de- 
scribed under  two  principal  divisions. 

1.  The  western  or  Hainault  division,  comprising 

a.  The  two  basins  known  as  Levant  and  Conchant  of  Mons. 
That  of  CharleroL 

b.  The  basin  of  Namur. 

2.  The  eastern  or  Lidge  division. 

France. — The  most  important  coal-fields  of  France  are  those  of  the  basin  of  Loire, 
and  those  of  St  Etienne  which  are  the  best  known  and  largest  comprising  about  50,OOO 
acres.  In  this  basin  are  eighteen  beds  of  bituminous  coai,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  several  smaller  basins  containing  anthracite.  Other  valuable  localities 
are  in  Alsace,  several  in  Burgundy  worked  by  very  deep  pits,  and  of  consider- 
able extent;  some  in  Auvergne  with  coal  of  various  qualities;  some  in  liSngnedoe 
and  Provence  with  good  coal;  others  at  Arveyron ;  others  at  Limosin ;  and  some  in 
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Normandy.  Besides  these  there  are  several  others  of  smaller  dimensions  and  less  ex- 
tent, whose  resources  have  not  yet  been  developed.  The  total  area  of  coal  in  France 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  is  probably  not  less  than  2000  square  miles.  The  annual 
production  now  exceeds  4,000,000  tons.  But  the  coal  of  France  is  of  an  inferior 
description;  and,  therefore,  when  good  and  strong  coals  are  required,  the  supply  is 
obtained  from  the  English  coal-fields.  The  mineral  combustibles  of  France  are 
divided  by  the  gOYemment  engineers  into 


Anthracite,  not  yielding  coke. 
Hard  coal,  short  flame. 
Forging  or  gaseous  coal. 


Gaseous  coal,  long  flame. 
Small  coal,  long  flame. 
Lignite,  Stipite,  &c. 


The  total  of  indigenous  fuel,  extracted  according  to  the  state  returns  is  47,222,743 
metrical  quintals  of  10*1465  to  the  English  ton. 

The  geological  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  coal  formations  in  France  are,  that 
in  some  places  we  have  the  coals  resting  on  the  granite  and  schists,  and  in  others  on 
the  Silurian  rocks. 

Taylor  gives  the  details  of  eighty-eight  coal,  anthracite,  and  lignite  basins  in 
France.  In  1852  only  nine  of  these  produced  coal  to  any  extent  The  total  produce 
of  all  the  coal-fields  being  4,816,355  tons,  valued  at  £1,870,072  sterling. 

Germ A.NT. — The  Germanic  Union — the  Zollverein — embraces  the  following  prin- 
cipal coal-beds : — 

r  Saxonjr. 
German  Stales  •   Bavana. 

Duchy  of  Flesse. 
r  La  Ruhr,  in  Westphalia. 
Prussian  States  •   Silesia. 

,  Saarbriick,  and  provinces  of  the  Bas  Rhin. 

The  true  coal  of  Prussian  Silesia  stretches  for  a  distance  of  seventeen  leagues.  The 
most  recent  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  as  to  its  production,  would  appear 
to  give  above  850,000  English  tons.  The  coal-fields  of  Westphalia  were  described 
by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  in  1840.  The  productive  coal-beds  are  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  possess  many  features  in  common  with  the  English  coal-fields. 
Bituminous  wood,  and  lignite  or  brown  coal  occur  extensively  in  some  districts. 
The  coal  basin  of  Saarbriick,  a  Rhenish  prcvince  belonging  to  Prussia,  has  thus 
been  described  by  Humboldt,  chiefly  from  a  communication  received  from  M.  Von 
Dechen  : — 

**  The  depth  of  the  coal  measures  at  Mont  St  Gilles,  Liege,  I  have  estimated  at  3650 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  3250  feet  below  the  sea  level.  The  coal  basin  at  Mons 
lies  fully  1750  feet  deeper.  These  depressions,  however,  are  trifling  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  coal  strata  of  the  Saar  rivers  (Saarbriick).  After  repeated  trials 
I  have  found  that  the  lowest  coal  strata  known  in  the  county  of  Duttweiler,  near 
Bettingen,  north-eastward  from  Saar-louis,  dip  19,406  feet,  and  20,656  under  the  level 
of  the  sea." 

The  coal  of  the  valletf  of  the  Glane  is  bituminous,  and  of  good  quality  ;  it  is  pro- 
curable at  a  depth  of  112  feet,  and  the  seam  is  about  two  feet  in  thickness  :  about 
50,000  tons  annually  are  produced  from  this  valley.  Coal  is  found  in  Wurteraburg, 
but  not  much  worked.  In  Saxony  are  extensive  mines  of  bituminous  coal ;  at  Schon- 
field,  near  Zivickau,  the  coal  alternates  with  porphyrjr.  Near  Dresden  a  bituminous 
coal  is  also  worked,  and  the  coke  manufactured  from  it  is  used  in  the  metallurgical 
works  at  Freiburg. 

The  Hessian  states  produce  little  beyond  lignite.  In  Hesse  Cassel  some  bitnmi- 
nons  coal  is  worked,  but  to  a  ver^  inconsiderable  extent. 

In  the  Thuringenoald  or  Thuringian  forest  some  coal  is  produced. 

HuNOAHT  and  other  countries  in  the  east  of  Europe  contain  true  coal  measures  of 
the  carboniferous  period ;  but  the  resources  of  these  districts  are  not  at  present 
developed.  On  the  banks  of  the  Donetz,  in  Russia,  coal  is  worked  to  some  extent, 
and  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Austria — Coal  occurs  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  Dalmatia,  the  Tyrol,  Moravia,  Jxrni^ 
hardy,  and  Venice  ;  but  700,000  tons  appears  to  be  the  maximum  annual  produce  of 
the  empire.  The  basin  of  Vienna,  in  Lower  Austria,  produces  several  varieties  of 
coal,  which  belong  to  the  brown  coal  of  the  tertiary  period. 

BoHXMiA. — In  this  kingdom  coals  are  abundant ;  one  coal-field  occupies  a  length 
of  15  leagues,  and  a  breadUi  of  from  4  to  5  leagues.  Between  300,000  and  400,000 
tons  are  produced  annually. 
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SwEDEK. — Anthracite  is  found  in  small  quantities  at  Dannemon;  and  bitominooB 
coal  is  worked  at  Helsingborg,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic. 

Denmark. — The  island  of  Bomholm  and  some  other  islands  belonging  to  Denmark 
produce  coal,  but  it  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  Bovey  coal  Tariety. 

Russia. — The  Donetz  coal-field  is  the  most  important  In  that  exten^ve  district 
many  good  seams,  according  to  Sir  R.  L  Murchison,  of  both  bituminous  and  anthra- 
citic  coal  exists. 

TuRKEr.— Coal  is  found  bordering  on  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  Serria,  Roa- 
melia,  and  Bulgaria. 

The  coal  of  Heraclia,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Anatolii^  has  been, 
since  the  Crimean  war,  exciting  much  attention. 

Spain. — Spain  contains  a  large  quantity  of  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthTBcile. 
The  richest  beds  are  in  Asturias,  and  the  measures  are  so  broken  and  altered  as  to  be 
worked  by  almost  vertical  shafts  through  the  beds  themselves.  In  one  place  upwards 
of  11  distinct  seams  have  been  worked,  the  thickest  of  which  is  nearly  14  feet  The 
exact  area  is  not  known,  but  it  has  been  estimated  by  a  French  engineer  that  aboat 
12,000,000  of  tons  might  be  readily  extracted  ftom  one  property,  without  touehmg 
the  portion  existing  at  great  depths.  In  several  parts  of  the  province  the  coal  is  now 
worked,  and  the  measures  seem  to  resemble  those  of  the  coal  districts  generally.  The 
whole  coal  area  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  presenting  upwards  of  100  workable 
seams,  varying  from  3  to  12  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Asturias  Mining  Company  are  working  many  mines  in  this  region,  and  they 
are  said  to  produce  400,000  tons  annually,  or  to  be  capable  of  doing  so.  In  Cata- 
lonia and  in  the  Basque  provinces  of  Biscay  there  is  found  anthracite  and  bitumiixNis 
coals. 

In  the  Balearic  islands  also  coal  exists. 

Portugal. — Beds  of  lignite  and  some  anthracite  are  known  to  exist,  bat  the  pro- 
duction of  either  is  small. 

Italy. — The  principal  coal  mines  of  Italy  are  in  Savoy  and  near  Genoa.  In  the 
Apennines  some  coal  is  found,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  are  large  deponts  of  good 
lignite  and  a  small  quantity  of  good  coal  is  worked  in  Sardinia. 

North  Abierica.  —  There  are  in  North  America  four  principal  coal  areas;  com- 
pared with  which  the  richest  deposits  of  other  countries  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. These  are  the  great  central  coal-fields  of  the  Alleghanies ;  the  coal-fields  of 
Illinois,  and  the  basin  of  the  Ohio;  that  of  the  basin  of  the  Missouri;  and  those  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Cape  Breton.  Besides,  there  are  many  smaller 
coal  areas  which,  in  other  countries,  might  well  take  rank  as  of  vast  national  import- 
ance, and  which  even  in  North  America  will  one  day  contribute  greatly  to  the  nches 
of  various  states. 

The  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  coal-$eld  measures  750  miles  in  length,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  85  miles,  and  traverses  eight  of  the  principal  states  in  the  American 
Union.  Its  whole  area  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  65,000  square  miles,  or  upwards 
of  40,000  square  acres.     The  coal  is  bituminous  and  used  for  gas. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Iberville  rivers,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Bistineau:  it  is  also  reported  as  having  been  found  at  Lake  Borgne  —  but  this  is 
probably  a  lignite.  In  Kentucky  both  bituminous  and  cannel  coal  are  worked  in  seams 
about  3  or  4  feet  thick,  the  cannd  being  sometimes  associated  with  the  bituminous  coal 
as  a  portion  of  the  same  seam ;  and  there  are  in  addition  valuable  bands  of  iron  ore  (CAe 
argillaceous  carbonate).  The  coal-field  of  Kentucky  extends  over  about  9000  square 
miles.  In  Western  Virginia  there  are  several  coal-fields  of  variable  thickness,  one, 
9 J  feet;  two  others  of  5,  and  others  of  3  or  4  feet  On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be 
at  least  40  feet  of  coal  distributed  in  13  seams.  In  the  Ohio  district  the  whole  coal 
field  afibrds  on  an  average  at  least  6  feet  of  coal.  The  Maryland  district  is  less  ex- 
tensive, but  is  remarkable  as  contidning  the  best  and  most  useful  coal,  which  is  worked 
now  to  some  extent  at  Frostbury.  There  appears  to  be  about  30  feet  of  good  cosd  in 
4  seams,  besides  many  others  of  less  importance.  The  quality  is  intermediate  between 
bituminous  and  anthracite,  and  is  considered  well  adapted  for  iron  making.  Lastly. 
in  Pennsylvania  there  are  generally  from  two  to  five  workable  beds,  yielding  on  an 
average  10  feet  of  workable  coal,  and  amongst  them  is  one  bed  traceable  for  no  leas 
than  450  miles,  consisting  of  bituminous  coal,  its  thickness  being  firom  12  to  14  leet 
on  the  south-eastern  border,  but  gradually  diminishing  to  5  or  6  feet  ^  Be^des  the 
bituminous  coal  there  are  in  Pennsylvania  the  largest  anthracite  deposits  in  the  States, 
occupying  as  much  as  250,000  acres,  and  divided  into  three  principal  districts. 

Tiie  Illinois  coal-field,  in  the  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  is  only  second  in  importance 
to  the  vast  area  already  described.  There  are  four  principal  divisions  traceable,  of 
which  the  first,  or  Indian  district,  contains  several  seams  of  bituminous  coal,  distributed 
over  an  area  of  nearly  8000  square  miles.     It  is  of  excellent  quality  for  many  pur- 
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poses  ;  one  kind  burning  with  much  light  and  very  freely,  approaching 
in  some  of  its  properties ;  other  kinds  consist  of  caking  or  splint  coal.     In 


Xcannel  coal 
n  addition  to 
the  Indian  coal-field  there  appears  to  be  as  much  as  48,000' square  miles  of  coal  area 
io  other  divisions  of  the  Illinois  district,  although  these  are  less  known  and  not  at 
present  much  worked.  30,000  are  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  which  supplies  coal  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  with  great  facility.     The  coal  is  generally  bituminous. 

The  third  great  coal  area  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  Missouri,  which  is  little 
known  at  present,  although  certainly  of  g^eat  importance. 

Taylor  states  that  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  State  of  Missouri  is  oyerlaid  by  coal 
measures.  6000  square  miles  are  assigned  to  the  coal-fields  of  Missouri  Bituminous 
coal  is  stated  to  hare  been  found  in  the  Arkansas  Talley,  and  brown  coal  and  lignite 
in  abundance  in  the  Upper  Missouri  yalley. 

BunsH  America  contains  coal  in  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
The  former  presents  3  coal-fields,  occupying  in  all  no  less  than  8000  square  miles ; 
the  latter  exhibits  seyeral  very  distinct  localities  where  the  coal  abounds.  The 
Kew  Brunswick  cool  measures  include  not  only  shales  and  sandstones,  as  is  usual  with 
roch  deposits,  but  bands  of  lignite  impregnated  with  various  copper  ores,  and  coated 
by  green  carbonate  of  copper.  The  coal  is  generally  in  thin  seams  lying  horizontally. 
It  is  chiefiy  or  entirely  bituminous. 

Nova  Scotia  possesses  three  coal  regions,  of  which  the  Northern  presents  a  total 
thickness  of  no  less  than  14,570  feet  of  measures,  having  70  seams,  whose  aggregate 
magnitude  is  only  44  feet,  the  thickest  beds  being  less  than  4  feet  The  Pictou  or 
central  district,  has  a  thickness  of  7590  feet  of  strata,  but  the  coal  is  far  more  abundant, 
one  seam  measuring  nearly  SO  feet ;  and  part  of  the  coal  being  of  excellent  quality  and 
adapted  for  steam  purposes.  The  southern  area  is  of  less  importance.  Besides  the 
Nova-Scotia  coal-fields  there  are  three  others  at  Cape  Breton,  yielding  different  kinds 
of  coal,  of  which  one,  the  Sydney  coal,  is  admirably  adapted  for  domestic  purposes. 
There  are  here  14  seams  above  3  feet  thick,  one  being  1 1,  and  one  9  feet 

Newfoundland  coal-field. — This  field  is  estimated  at  about  5000  square  miles. 
According  to  Mr.  Jukes,  now  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  Ireland,  the  entire 
western  side  of  the  island,  along  a  space  of  356  miles  in  breadth,  is  occupied  by  secondary 
and  carboniferous  rocks.  '  The  coal  on  the  south-western  point  of  the  island  has  been 
traced  at  intervals,  along  a  space  of  150  to  200  miles  to  the  north-east 

Obebnland.  —  Captain  Scoresby  discovered  a  regular  coal  formatiou  here.  At 
Hason  Island  Bovey  or  brown  coal  has  been  found,  and  also  at  Disco  Island  on  the 
western  coast 

Arctic  ocean. —  At  Byam  Martin's  Island  coal  formations  exist — and  at  Melville 
Island  several  varieties  of  coal  have  been  discovered,  much  of  it  being  of  an  anthracitie 
or  of  a  semi-anthracitic  character.  We  learn  that  at  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  indications 
of  coal  have  been  observed. 

Russian  Ahbbica.  —  Beyond  the  icy  cape  and  at  Point  Barrow,  coal  was  observed 
on  the  beach ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  diggmg  but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  at 
Point  Franklin. 

Oregon  Terrttort.  —  Coal  has  been  discovered  and  worked  in  Wallamette 
▼alley,  nearly  100  miles  above  Oregon  City ;  and  anthracite  has  been  observed 
hy  Sir  George  Simpson  about  30  miles  up  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia 
river. 

California. — Colonel  Fremont  states  that  a  coal  formation  exists  in  Upper 
California,  North  lat.  4li<^,  and  West  long.  107 J°.  "The  position  of  this  coal 
formation  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain,  and  its  elevation  is 
6820  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  some  of  the  coal  seams  the  coal  did  not 
appear  to  be  perfectly  mineralised,  and  in  others  it  was  compact  and  remarkably 
luatpous."— i^reBion^*i?cpor«,  1843. 

In  1847  a  coal  mine  was  discovered  near  San  Luis  Obisco,  North  lat  35°.  There 
are  three  coal  mines  within  300  miles  of  Monterey. 

Mexico.  —  On  Salado  river  coal  is  worked  by  an  American  company.  A  coal 
formation  50  miles  in  breadth  crosses  the  Rio  Grande  from  Texas  into  Mexico  at 
Loredo,  and  on  the  Mexican  shore,  within  200  yards  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  remark- 
ably fine  vein  of  coal  8  feet  thick  occurs. 

Texas. — Coal  is  known  to  exist  in  Texas,  though  the  country  has  not  been 
geologically  examined.  The  ** Trinity  coal  and  Mining  Company"  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Texan  Congress  in  1840,  who  worked  both  anthracite,  and  a  semi- 
bituminous  coal.  Kennedy  in  his  work  "  Texas^  its  geography,  fi*c,"8ays,  "Coal,  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  abounds  from  the-  Trinity  River  to  the  Rio  Grande." 

South  America. — In  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  especially  at  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  coal  occurs:  also  in  the  island  of  Santa  Clara,  and  brown  coal  in  the 
province  of  Panama. 
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Venezuela  u  said  to  contain  coal,  but  whether  brown  or  bitamiDons  coal  does 
not  appear  certain. 

Peru  appears  to  possess  some  coal,  bat  a  fossil  charcoal  of  considerable  Talne  is 
more  abundant. 

Chili.  —  The  coal  of  this  district,  has  been  examined  by  many  American  engi- 
neers, and  by  Captains  Fitzroy  and  Beechy  and  Mr.  Darwin.  In  1844  upward  of 
20  coal  mines  were  open  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Conception.  At  Tolcahnano  a  new 
seam  of  4^  feet  was  proved.  The  coal  is  described  by  W.  R.  Johnson  as,  *'  in  external 
appearance  nearly  related  to  many  of  the  richest  bituminous  coals  of  America  and 
Europe ; "  and  Mr.  Wheelwright,  in  his  report  on  the  mines  and  coal  of  Chili,  ays, 
**  in  fact,  the  whole  southern  country  is  nothing  but  a  mine  of  coaL" 

Brazil  does  not  appear  to  possess  much  coal  of  any  value,  beyond  a  few  lignites. 

The  West  Indian  Islands.  —  Cuba,  in  the  vicinity  of  Havannah,  produces  a  kind 
of  asphaltum  much  resembling  coal,  the  analysis  of  which  gives,  carbon  34-97,  volaule 
matter  63*00,  ashes  2*03.  At  New  Havannah  a  similar  combustible  is  found  ;  bat  it 
contains  71*84  of  carbon.  True  coal  does  not  appear  to  have  been  found  in  Jamaica. 
Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  Trans,  Geological  Society  of  London^  describes  three  or  four  thin 
seams  of  coal  imbedded  in  shale  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Barbadoes.— Bitumen  is  found  plentifully;  and,  on  Grove  Plantation  estate,  a  good 
coal  is  stated  to  have  been  found. 

Trinidad. — The  pitch  lake  of  this  island  is  well  known.  Near  it,  and  it  is  believed, 
extending  under  it,  a  true  coal  of  superior  quality  is  worked. 

The  great  Carboniferous  Formations  of  these  islands  may  be  subdivided  into  four 
orders  of  rocks :  1.  the  coal  measures,  including  their  manifold  alternations  of  coal- 
beds,  sandstones,  and  shales ;  2.  the  millstone  grit  and  shale  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  coal  measures ;  3.  the  carboniferous  limestone,  which,  projecting  to  considerable 
heights  above  the  outcrop  of  the  coal  and  grit,  acquires  the  title  of  mountain  lime- 
stone ;  4.  the  old  red  sandstone,  or  connecting  link  with  the  transition  and  primary 
rock  basin  in  which  the  coal  system  lies. 

The  coal  series  usually,  but  not  invariably,  consists  of  a  regular  alternation  of 
mineral  strata  deposited  in  a  great  concavity  or  basin,  the  sides  and  bottom  of  which 
are  composed  of  transition  rocks.  This  arrangement  will  be  clearly  understood  by  in- 
specting 7?^.  464,  which  represents  a  section  of  the  coal* field  south  of  Malmsbary. 
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1,  1,  old  red  sandsfone ;  !2,  mountain  limestone;  a,  millstone  grit;  4,  4,  coid  •oktoa  ;  S,  Peonant,  or 
coane  sandstone :  6,  new  red  sandstone,  or  red  marl ;  7,  7,  lias ;  8,  8,  inferior  oolite ;  9,  grtat.  oolite ; 
10,  cornlirash  and  Forest  marble. 

No.  1,  or  the  old  red  sandstone,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  chancterisde 
lining  of  the  coal  basins  ;  but  this  sandstone  rests  on  transition  limestone,  and  this 
limestone  on  highly  inclined  beds  of  slaty  micaceous  sandstone  which  on  the  one  band 
alternates  with  and  passes  into  a  coarse  breccia,  having  grains  as  large  as  peas ;  on  the 
other,  into  a  soft  argillaceous  slate.  The  micaceous  sandstone  stands  bare  on  the 
north-eastern  border  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  chain 
of  transition  limestone,  which  extends  from  Stoke  Edith,  near  Hereford,  to  Flaxley  on 
the  Severn.  It  is  traversed  by  a  defile,  through  which  the  road  fh>m  Gloucester  to 
Ross  winds.  The  abruptness  of  this  pass  gives  it  a  wild  and  mountainous  character, 
and  affords  the  best  opportunity  of  examining  the  varieties  of  the  rock. 

The  limestone  consists  in  its  lower  beds  of  fine-grained,  tender,  extremely  argiUaceoos 
slate,  known  in  the  district  by  the  name  of  water-stone^  in  consequence  of  the  wet  soil 
that  is  found  wherever  it  appears  at  the  surface.  Calcareous  matter  is  interspersed  in 
it  but  sparingly.  Its  upper  beds  consist  of  shale  alternating  with  extensive  beds  of 
stratified  limestone.  The  lowest  of  the  calcareous  strata  are  thin,  and  alternate  with 
shale.    On  these  repose  thidker  strata  of  more  compact  limestone,  often  of  a  dull  blue 
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colour.  The  beds  are  often  dolomitic,  which  is  indicated  by  straw  yellow  colour,  or 
dark  pink  colour,  and  by  the  sandy  or  glimmering  aspect  of  the  rock. 

The  old  red  aandatone^  whose  limits  are  so  restricted  in  other  parts  of  England,  here 
occupies  an  extensive  area.  The  space  which  it  covers,  its  great  thickness,  its  high 
inclination,  the  abrupt  character  of  the  surface  over  which  it  prevails,  and  the  conse- 
qaent  display  of  its  strata  in  many  natural  sections,  present,  in  this  district,  advantages 
for  studying  the  formation,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere  in  South  Britain. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitchel  Dean,  the  total  thickness  of  this  formation,  inter- 
posed conformably  between  the  transition  and  mountain  limestone,  is  from  600  to  800 
fathoms.  The  old  red  sandstone  is  characterised  in  its  upper  portion  by  the  presence 
of  siliceous  conglomerate,  containing  siliceous  pebbles,  which  is  applied  extensively 
to  the  fabrication  of  milhitones  near  Monmouth,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye.  This 
sandstone  encircles  the  Forest  with  a  ring  of  very  elevated  ground,  whose  long  and 
lofW  ridges  on  the  eastern  frontier  overhang  the  valley  of  the  Severn. 

The  nunaUain  or  carboniferoua  limeatoney  is  distinguished  from  transition  limestone, 
rather  by  its  position  than  by  any  very  wide  difference  in  its  general  character  or 
organic  remains.  According  to  the  measurements  of  Mr.  Mushet,  the  total  thickness 
of  the  mountain  limestone  in  this  field  is  about  120  fathoms.  The  zone  of  limestone 
belonging  to  this  coal-basin,  is  from  a  furlong  to  a  mile  in  breadth  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  according  as  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  more  or  less  rapid.  The  angle  of  dip 
on  the  northern  and  western  border  is  often  no  more  than  10^,  but  on  the  eastern  it 
frequently  amounts  to  80°.  The  calcareous  zone  that  defines  the  outer  circle  of  the 
basin,  suffers  only  one  short  interruption,  scarcely  three  miles  in  length,  where  in  con- 
sequence of  a  finult  the  limestone  disappears,  and  the  coal-measures  are  seen  in  contact 
with  the  old  red  sandstone. 

Coal  meeuures.  —  Their  aggregate  thickness  amounts,  according  to  Mr.  Mushet,  to 
about  500  fathoms.  1.  The  lowest  beds,  which  repose  on  the  mountain  limestone,  are 
about  40  fathoms  thick,  and  consist  here,  as  in  the  Bristol  coal-basin,  of  a  red  siliceous 
grit,  alternating  with  conglomerate,  used  for  millstones ;  and  with  clay,  occasionally 
used  for  ochre.  2.  These  beds  are  succeeded  by  a  series  about  120  fathoms  thick,  in 
which  a  g^rey  gritstone  predominates,  alternating  in  the  lower  part  with  shale,  and 
containing  6  seams  of  coal.  The  grits  are  of  a  fissile  character,  and  are  quarried 
extensively  for  flag-stone,  ashlers,  and  fire-stone.  3.  A  bed  of  grit,  25  fathoms  thick, 
quarried  for  hearth -stone,  separates  the  preceding  series  from  the  following,  or  the  4th, 
which  is  about  115  fathoms  thick,  and  consists  of  from  12  to  14  seams  of  coal  alternat- 
ing with  shale.  5.  To  this  succeeds  a  straw-coloured  sandstone,  nearly  100  fathoms 
thick,  forming  a  high  ridge  in  the  interior  of  the  basin.  It  contains  several  thin 
seams  of  coal,  from  6  to  16  inches  in  thickness.  6.  On  this  repose  a  series  of  about 
12  &thoms  thick,  consisting  of  3  seams  of  coal  alternating  with  shale.  7.  This  is 
covered  with  alternate  beds  of  grit  and  shale,  whose  aggregate  thickness  is  about 
100  fbthoms,  occupying  a  tract  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  about  4  miles  long,  and 
2  miles  broad.  The  sandstone  No.  5  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Pennant  in 
the  preceding  figure. 

'  The  floor,  or  pavement,  immediately  under  the  coal  beds  is,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, a  grayish-slate  clay,  which,  when  made  into  bricks,  strongly  resists  the  fire. 
This  fire-clay  varies  in  thickness  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  several  fathoms. 
Clay-ironstone  is  often  disseminated  through  the  shale. 

The  above  description  by  Dr.  Ure  holds  perfectly  correct  for  the  great  coal-fields 
of  south-western  England,  where  we  have  coal  measures,  millstone  grit,  and  mountain 
limestone  in  regular  order,  the  latter  being  at  the  base  of  the  system.  As  we  pro- 
ceed northward  to  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  the  limestone  begins  to  alternate 
with  the  true  coal  measures,  the  two  deposits  forming  together  a  series  of  strata  about 
1000  feet  in  thickness.  To  this  mixed  formation  succeeds  the  great  mass  of  genuine 
mountain  limestone.  In  Fifeshire,  in  Scotland,  we  observe  a  still  greater  departure 
from  the  type  of  the  south  of  England,  or  a  more  complete  intercalation  of  dense 
masses  of  marine  limestone,  with  sandstone  and  shales  containing  coal. 

At  Brora,  in  Sntherlandshire,  we  have  a  coal  formation  belonging  to  the  lower 
divisions  of  the  oolite  period ;  and  in  the  north-oast  of  Yorkshire,  we  have  a  similar 
formation. 

The  Brora  coal-field  is  the  most  remarkable  example  in  this,  or  in  perhaps  any 
country  hitherto  investigated,  of  a  pseudo  coal-basin  among  the  deeper  secondary 
strata,  but  above  the  new  sandstone  or  red  marl  formation.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  and  Sir  C.  Lyell,  after  visiting  it  in  1824,  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  strata 
there  were  wholly  unconnected  with  the  proper  coal  formation  below  the  new  red 
sandstone,  and  were  in  fact  the  equivalent  of  the  oolitic  series ;  an  opinion  fully 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  researches  of  Sir  R.  Murchison.  (Geol.  Trans,  for 
1827,  p.  293.)     The  Brora  coal-field  forms  a  part  of  those  secondary  deposits  which 
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range  along  the  sonth-eatt  coast  of  Sutherlandsliire,  occupying  a  narroir  tract  of  alMmt 
20  miles  in  length,  and  3  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

One  stratam  of  the  Brora  co^-pit  is  a  coal-shale,  composed  of  a  reed-like  striated 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Equisetum^  -which  seems  to  have  contributed  largely  towards 
the  formation  of  that  variety  of  coal.  From  this  coal-shale  the  next  tnnsitioii 
upwards  is  into  a  purer  bituminous  substance  approaching  to  jet,  which  ooostitixtes 
the  great  bed  of  coal.  This  is  from  3  feet  3  inches  to  3  feet  8  inches  thick,  and  is 
divided  nearly  in  the  middle  by  a  thin  layer  of  impure  indurated  shale  charged  with 
pyrites,  which,  if  not  careiiilly  excluded  from  the  mass,  sometimes  occasions  sponta- 
neous combustion  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  so  much  indeed  is  that 
mineral  disseminated  throughout  the  district,  that  the  shales  might  be  generdly 
termed  **  pyritiferous."  Inattention  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  in  1817,  in  leaving 
a  large  quantity  of  this  pyritous  matter  to  accumulate  in  the  pit,  occasioned  a  sponta- 
neous combustion,  which  was  extinguished  only  by  excluding  the  air ;  indeed  the 
coal-pit  was  closed  in  and  remained  un worked  for  four  years.  The  fires  broke  oat 
again  in  the  pit  in  1827. 

The  purer  part  of  the  Brora  coal  resembles  common  pitcoal ;  but  its  povder  has  the 
red  ferruginous  tinge  of  pulverised  lignites.  It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  last 
links  between  lignite  and  true  coal,  approaching  yery  neariy  in  character  to  jet, 
though  less  tenacious  than  that  mineral ;  and,  when  burnt,  exhaling  but  slightly  dbe 
vegetable  odour  so  peculiar  to  all  imperfectly  bituminised  substances.  The  fossil 
remains  of  shells  and  plants  prove  the  Brora  coal  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  eastern 
moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  although  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  the  former,  compared 
with  any  similar  deposit  of  the  latter  (which  never  exceeds  from  12  to  17  inchesX 
might  have  formerly  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  detached  and  anomalous  deposit  of 
true  coal,  rather  than  a  lignite  of  any  of  the  formations  ctbove  the  new  red  sandstone : 
such  misconception  might  more  easily  arise  in  the  infancy  of  geology,  when  the  strata 
were  not  identified  by  their  fossil  organic  remains. 

On  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  the  strata  of  this  pseudo  coal  formation  appear  in  the 
following  descending  order,  from  Filey  Bay  to  Whitby.  1.  Coral-rag.  2.  Galcareoos 
grit  3.  Shale,  with  fossils  of  the  Oxford  clay.  8.  Kelloway  rock  (swelling  out  into 
an  important  arenaceous  formation^  5.  Combrash.  6.  Coaly  grit  of  Smith.  7. 
Pierstone  (according  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  equivalent  of  the  great  oolite).  8.  Sandstone 
and  shale,  with  peculiar  plants  and  various  seams  of  coal  9.  A  bed  with  fossils  of  the 
inferior  oolite.  10.  Marl-stone?  11.  Alum-shale  or  lias.  AU  the  above  stimU  are 
identified  by  abundant  organic  remains. 

In  the  oolitic  series,  therefore,  where  the  several  strata  are  developed  in  oonfbnnity 
with  the  more  ordinary  type  of  these  formations,  we  may  venture  to  predict  with 
certainty,  that  no  carboniferous  deposits  of  any  great  value  will  ever  be  discovered, 
at  all  events  in  Great  Britain.  A  want  of  such  knowledge  has  induced  many  peraons 
to  make  trials  for  coal  in  beds  subordinate  to  the  English  oolites,  and  even  superior  to 
them,  in  places  where  the  type  of  formation  did  not  offer  the  least  warrant  for  such 
attempts.— C/re. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks,  a  rich  harvest  of  fossils  has  been  obtained  from  the 
upper  carbonaceous  shales  and  sandstones  at  Gristhorpe,  near  Scarborough.  The 
lower  shales  are  well  exposed  in  the  sea  cliffs  at  Whitby,  and  are  chiefly  characterised 
hy  ferns  and  cycadea.  They  contain  also  a  species  of  colamite,  and  a  ibssU  called 
JSquisetum  columnare,  which  maintains  an  upright  position  in  sandstone  strata  over  a 
wide  area.  Shells  of  Estheria  and  ilftco,  collected  by  Mr.  Bean  from  these  Yorkshire 
coal-bearing  beds,  point  to  the  estuary  or  fluviatile  origin  of  the  deposit 

The  most  complete  and  simplest  form  of  a  coal-field  is  the  entire  baain-ahape, 
which  we  find  in  some  instances  without  a  dislocation.  An  example  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  at  Blairengone,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  immediately  adjoining  the  western 
boundary  of  Clackmannanshire,  as  represented  in  fy,  465,  where  the  outer  elliptical 
line,  marked  a,  b,  c,  d,  represents  the  crop,  outburst,  or  ba^et  edge  of  the  lower  coal, 
and  the  inner  elliptical  line  represents  the  crop  or  basset  edge  of  the  superior  ooaL 
Fig.  466  is  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  line  a  b  ;  and  fig.  467,  the  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  line  c  d.  All  the  accompanying  coal  strata  partake  of  the  same  form  and 
parallelism.  These  basins  are  generally  elliptical,  sometimes  nearly  circular,  hut  are 
oflen  very  eccentric,  being  much  greater  in  length  than  in  breadth ;  and  frequently 
one  side  of  the  basin  on  the  short  diameter  has  a  much  greater  dip  than  the  other, 
which  circumstance  throws  the  trough  or  lower  part  of  the  basin  concavity  mnch 
nearer  to  the  one  side  than  to  the  other.  From  this  view  of  one  entire  ba^,  it  is 
evident  that  the  dip  of  the  coal  strata  belonging  to  it  runs  in  opposite  directions,  oo 
the  opposite  sides,  and  that  all  the  strata  regularly  crop  out,  and  meet  the  alluvial 
cover  in  every  point  of  the  circumferential  space,  like  the  edges  c^  a  nest  of  oommoa 
basins.     The  waving  line  marks  the  river  Devon. 
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It  IB  from  this  basin  shape  that  all  the  other  coal-fields  are  formed,  which  are  seg- 
ments of  a  basin  produced  by  slips,  dikes,  or  dislocations  of  the  strata.    If  the  coal 
465  468 
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ify,  465)  were  dislocated  by  two  slips  h  c  and  d  e,  the  slip  b  c  throwing  the  strata 
down  to  the  east,  and  the  slip  d  e  throwing  them  as  much  vp  in  the  same  direction,  the 
outcrops  of  the  coals  would  be  found  in  the  form  represented  in^^,  468,  of  which 
fiff.  469  is  the  section  in  the  line  a  b,  and/n/  470  the  section  in  the  liiie  c  d. 

The  absolute  shape  of  the  coal-fields  in  Great  Britain  has  been  ascertained  with 
surprising  precision.  To  whatever  depth  a  coal-mine  is  drained  of  its  water,  from 
that  depth  it  is  worked,  up  to  the  rise  of  the  water-level  line,  and  each  miner  con- 
tinues to  advance  his  room  or  working -place,  till  his  seam  of  coal  meets  the  alluvial 
cover  of  the  outcrop,  or  is  cut  off  by  a  dislocation  of  the  strata.  In  this  way  the  miner 
travels  in  succession  over  every  point  of  his  field,  and  can  portray  its  basin-shape 
most  minutely. 

Fig,  471  represents  a  horizontal  plan  of  the  Clackmannanshire  coal-field,  as  if  the 
strata  at  the  outcrop  all  around  were  denuded 
of  the  lUlnvial  cover.  Only  two  of  the  con- 
centric beds,  or  of  their  edges  a,  a,  are  re- 
presented, to  avoid  perplexity.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  all  the  series  of 
attendant  strata  lie  parallel  to  the  above  line. 
This  plan  shows  the  Ochill  mountains,  with 
the  north  coal-fields,  of  an  oblong  elliptical 
shape,  the  side  of  the  basin  next  the  moun- 
tains being  precipitous,  as  if  upheaved  by  the 
eruptive  trap-rocks ;  while  the  south,  the  east, 
and  the  west  edges  of  the  basin  shelve  out  at 
a  great  distance  f^om  the  lower  part  of  the 
concavity  or  trough^  as  miners  call  it  Thus 
the  alternate  beds  of  coal,  shale,  and  sand- 
stone, all  nearly  concentric  in  the  north  coal- 
field, dip  inwards  from  all  sides  towards  the 
central  area  of  the  froai^A.  The  middle  coal- 
field of  this  district,  however,  which  is  formed 
by  the  great  north  slip,  is  merely  the  seg^ 
ment  of  an  elliptical  basin,  where  the  strata  dip  in  every  direction  to  the  middle  or 
the  axis  markei  with  the  letter  x ;  being  the  deepest  part  of  the  segment.  The  south 
coal-field,  formed  by  the  great  south  slip,  is  likewise  the  segment  of  another  elliptical 
basin,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  middle  coal-field.  Beyond  the  outcrop  of  the  coals 
and  subordinate  strata  of  the  south  coal-fields,  the  counter  dip  of  the  strata  takes  place, 
producing  the  mantle-shaped  form ;  whence  the  coal  strata  in  the  Dunmore  field,  in 
Stirlingshire,  lie  in  a  direction  contrary  to  those  of  the  south  coal-field  of  Clackman- 
nanshire,   o,  are  the  Ochill  mountains. 

Fig.  475  is  a  very  interesting  section  of  the  main  coal-basin  of  Clackmannanshire, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Bald  in  the  Wemerian  Society's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  Here  we^  see  it 
broken  into  three  subordinate  coal-fields,  formed  by  two  great  fiiults  or  dislocations  of 
the  strata ;  but  independently  of  these  fractures  across  the  whole  series,  the  strata 
continue  quite  regular  in  their  respective  alternations,  and  preserve  nearly  unchanged 
their  angle  of  inclination  to  the  horizon.     The  section  shows  the  south  coal-field 
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dipping  northerly,  till  it  is  cut  across  by  the  great  soath  slip  r,  which  dislocates  the 
coal  and  the  parallel  strata  to  the  enormous  extent  of  1230  feet,  by  which  all  the 
coals  have  been  thrown  op,  not  simply  to  the  day,  but  are  not  found  again  till  we 
advance  nearly  a  mile  northward,  on  the  Hoe  of  the  dip,  where  the  identical  seams  of 
coal,  shale,  &c.  are  observed  once  more  with  their  regular  inclination.  These  coals 
of  the  middle  area,  dip  regularly  northward  till  interrupted  by  the  great  north  slip  j, 
which  dislocates  the  strata,  and  throws  them  up  700  feet ;  that  is  to  say,  a  line  pro- 
longed in  the  direction  of  any  one  well-known  seam,  will  run  700  feet  above  the  line 
of  the  same  seam  as  it  emerges  after  the  middle  slip.  Immediately  adjoining  the 
north  slip,  the  coals  and  coal-field  resume  their  course,  and  dip  regularly  northward, 
running  through  a  longer  range  than  either  of  the  other  two  members  of  the  basin, 
till  they  arrive  at  the  valley  of  the  Devon,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochill  mountains,  where 
they  form  a  concave  curvature,  or  trough,  a,  and  thence  rise  rapidly  in  an  almost 
vertical  direction  at  b.  Here  the  coals  with  all  their  associate  strata,  assume  con- 
formity and  parallelism  with  the  face  of  the  sienitic-greenstone  strata  of  the  OchiU 
mountains  c,  being  raised  to  the  high  angle  of  73  degrees  with  the  horizon.  The 
coal-seams  thus  upheaved,  are  called  edge-metaU  by  the  miners. 
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In  this  remarkable  coal-field,  which  has  been  accurately  explored  by  pitting  and 
boring  to  the  depth  of  703  feet,  there  are  no  fewer  than  142  beds,  or  distinct  strata  of 
coal,  shale,  and  sandstone,  &c,  variously  alternating,  an  idea  of  which  may  be  had  by 
inspecting  Jig.  476.  Among  these  are  24  beds  of  coal,  which  would  coostitnte 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  59  feet  4  inches ;  the  thinnest  seam  of  coal  being  2 
inches  and  the  thickest  9  feet.  The  strata  of  this  section  contain  nnmeroos 
varieties  of  sandstone,  slate-clay,  bituminous  shale,  indurated  clay,  or  fire-clay, 
and  clay  ironstone.  Neither  trap-rock  nor  limestone  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  workable  coals ;  but  an  immense  bed  of  greenstone,  named  Abbey 
Craig,  occurs  in  the  western  boundary  of  Clackmannanshire,  under  which  lie 
regular  strata  of  slate-clay,  sandstone,  thin  beds  of  limestone,  and  large  sphe- 
roidal masses  of  clay  ironstone,  with  a  mixture  of  lime. 

**  With  regard  to  slips  in  coal-fields,**  says  Mr.  Bald,  "  we  find  that  there  is  a 

general  law  connected  with  them  as  to  the  position  of  the  dislocated  strata, 

which  is  this  :  —  When  a  slip  is  met  with  in  the  course  of  working  the  mines — 

if  when  looking  to  it.  the  vertical  line  of  the  slip  or  fissure,  it  forms  an  acute 

angle  with  the  line  of  the  pavement  upon  which  the  observer  stands,  we  are 

certain  that  the  strata  are  dislocated  downwards  upon  the  other  side  of  the  fissoiv. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines  above  mentioned  is  obtuse, 

we  are  certain  that  the  strata  are  dislocated  or  thrown  upwards  upon  the  other 

side  of  the  fissure.     When  the  angle  is  90^,  or  a  right  angle,  it  is  altogether 

uncertain  whether  the  dislocation  throws  up  or  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

slip.    When  dikes  intercept  the  strata,  they  generally  only  separate  the  strata 

the  width  of  the  dUke,  without  any  dislocation,  either  up  or  down ;  so 

477    ^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  intercepted  by  a  dike,  it  is  found  agam  by  running 

a  mine  directly  forward,  corresponding  to  the  angle  or  inclination 


il  of  the  coal  with  the  horizon.**—  Wemeritin  Sociefy**  Memoirs^  toL  iiL 

!  p.  133. 

|i  The  Johnstone  coal-field,  in  Renfrewshire,  is  both  singular  and 
interesting.  The  upper  stratum  of  rock  is  a  mass  of  compact  green- 
stone or  trap,  above  100  feet  in  thickness,  not  at  all  in  a  conformable 
position  with  the  coal  strata,  but  overlying ;  next  there  is  a  few  fathoms 
^^  of  soft  sandstone  and  slate-clay,  alternating,  and  uncommonly  soft. 
^3;  Beneath  these  beds,  there  are  no  fewer  than  10  seams  of  ooal,  lying  on 
each  other,  with  a  few  divisions  of  dark  indurated  clay.  These  coal- 
seams  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  no  less  than  100  feet ;  a  mass  of 
combustible  matter,  in  the  form  of  coal,  unparalleled  for  its  accnmnlatioa 
in  so  narrow  a  space.  The  greater  part  of  this  field  contains  only  5  beds 
of  coal ;  but  at  the  place  where  the  section  shown  in^^.  477  is  taken, 
these  5  coals  seem  to  have  been  overlapped  or  made  to  slide  over  each 
other  by  violence.  This  structure  is  represented  in  Jig.  478,  which  is  a 
section  of  the  Quarrelton  coal  in  the  Johnstone  field,  showing  the  over- 
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lapped  coal  and  the  double  coal,  'with  the  thick  bed  of  greenstone,  overlying  the 
eoal  field. 


a.  Allavial  cover.  4.  Position  of  ^^reenstone,  not  ascertained. 

h.  Bed  of  trap  or  greenstone.  /.  Strata  in  which  no  coals  have  been  found. 

c.  Alternating  coal  strata.  a.  The  overlapped  coaL 

d.  Coal-seams.  A.  The  doable  coal. 

Fig,4^9  is  intended  to  represent  an  extensive  district  of  country,   containing  a 

great  coal -basin,  divided  into  numerous  subordinate  coal-fields  by  dislocations.    The 

lines  marked  b  ^re  slips,  or  fiiults;  the 

broad  lines  marked  c  denote  dikes :  479 

the  former  dislocate  the  strata,  and 

change  their  level,  while  dikes  disjoin 

the  strata  with  a  wall,  but  do  not  in 

general  affect  their  elevation.     The 

two  parallel  lines  marked  a,  represent 

two  seams  of  coal,  variously  heaved 

up  and  down  by  the  faults;  whereas 

the  dikes  are  seen  to  pass  through  the 

strata  without  altering  their  relative 

position.     In  this  manner  partial  coal- 
fields are  distributed  over  a  wide  area 

of  country,  in  every  direction. 

Fig.  480  is  an  instance  of  a  convex 

coal-field  exhibited  in  Staffordshire,  at 

the  Castle- hill,  close  to  the 

town  of  Dudley.     1,  1,  are    481 

limestone  strata ;  2, 2,  are  coal. 
Through  this  hill,  canals  bave 

been  cut,  for  working  the  im-  l 
mense  beds  of  carboniferous 
limestone.  These  occur  in 
the  lower  series  of  the  strata 
of  the  coal-field,  and  therefore 
at  a  distance  of  many  miles 
from  the  Castle-hill,  beyond 
the  outcrop  of  all  the  workable 
coals  in  the  proper  basin- 
shaped  part  of  the  field ;  but 
by  this  apparently  inverted 
basin-form,  these  limestone 
beds  are  elevated  far  above 
the  level  of  the  general  surface 
of  the  country,  and  conse- 
quently above  the  level  of  all 
the  coals.  We  must  regard  this  seeming  inrersion  as  resulting  from  the  approximation 
of  two  coal-basins,  separated  by  the  basset  edges  of  their  motmtain  limestone  repository. 
Fig.  481  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  Dudley  coal-basin,  the  upper  coal-bed  of  which 
has  the  astonishing  thickness  of  SO  feet ;  and  this  mass  extends  7  miles  in  length,  and 
4  in  breadth.    Coal-seams  5  or  6  feet  thick,  are  called  thin  in  that  district 

For  a  rery  satisfactory  description  of  the  coal-field  of  South  Staffordshire,  the  reader 
18  referred  to  a  memoir,  **  On  the  geology  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-field,"  by 
J.  Beete  Jukes,  published  in  the  '*  Records  of  the  School  of  Mines." 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  present  work  to  enter  into  any  farther  description  of  the 
coal-fields  of  this  country.  In  the  selections  which  have  been  made,  striking  types 
have  been  chosen,  which  are  sufficiently  characteristic  to  serve  the  purposes  of  general 
illustration.  There  are  many  variations  from  the  conditions  which  have  been  des- 
cribed, but  these  are  due  to  disturbances  which  have  taken  place  either  since  the 
formation  of  the  coal,  or  during  the  period  of  the  actual  deposition  of  the  coal. 
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Nature  of  Coal, — Trae  coal  is  so  altered  from  its  original  TCgetable  oondition  as  to 
have  left  scarcely  any  trace  of  its  true  history.  It  is  generally,  however,  associated 
with  sands  and  clays,  exhibiting  numerous  fragments  of  the  ancient  vegetatioa  HaX 
obtained  at  the  time  of  its  formation  ;  bat  these  fragments  are  so  far  removed  in  every 
respect,  from  the  existing  form  of  vegetation,  as  to  afford  little  clue  to  the  ancieBt 
condition  of  the  earth  in  this  respect.  In  coal  all  trace  of  true  woody  fibre  has  dis- 
appeared ;  the  water  originally  present,  and  so  ii^urious  in  the  less  altered  forms  of 
vegetable  fuel,  is  entirely  absent,  or  if  present  at  all,  is  so  rather  mechanically  than 
chemically,  while  the  water  originally  in  the  plant  appears  to  have  undergone  decom- 
position, the  hydrogen  uniting  with  some  part  of  the  carbon,  to  form  carboretted 
hydrogen  gas  often  existing  in  the  cells,  and  between  the  plates  of  the  coal  nnder  con- 
siderable pressure,  and  the  oxygen  being  almost  entirely  removed.  The  former  vege- 
table has  now  become  a  mineral  substance,  and  lies  in  vast  beds  of  variable  thickness, 
and  overlaying  each  other  to  the  extent  sometimes  of  more  than  a  hundred  in  a  angle 
district ;  such  beds  being  regularly  interstratified  with  deposits  of  sand  and  clay,  and 
occupying  a  distinct  geological  position,  being  with  only  a  few  exceptions  confined  to 
rocks  belonging  to  the  newer  part  of  the  paleozoic  series. 

The  changes  undergone  by  vegetable  matter  when  buried  in  the  earth,  and  aocamu- 
lated  in  large  quantities,  and  the  length  of  tune  needed  to  produce  any  marked  altera* 
tion,  are  subjects  rather  more  interesting,  it  may  seem,  to  the  chemist  than  to  the 
practical  man,  who  looks  only  for  fuel  that  he  may  employ  economically.  But  in- 
asmuch as  the  real  condition  of  coal  varies  considerably,  it  is  desirable  that  the  whole 
history  of  coal  and  lignite  beds,  should  be  generally  understood  by  any  one  using  these 
substances  extensively. 

Vegetable  matter  consists  of  carbon  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
as  its  principal  constituents;  nitrogen  forming  but  a  small  although  an  important 
part  in  its  economy.  A  large  quantity  of  water  is  also  present,  and  so  long  as  the 
vegetable  lives,  there  is  a  constant  change  and  circulation  of  material  particles,  kept 
up,  replacing  and  renewing  the  different  portions.  When  death  takes  place,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  decomposition,  or  the  separation  of  the  whole  into  minute  atoms  having 
no  further  relation  to  each  other.  But  this  is  frequentiy  checked  by  various  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  presence  of  some  substances  derived  from  plants  themselves,  or  the 
absence  of  suflBcient  oxygen  gas  to  allow  the  change  to  take  place  by  combining  with 
the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  destruction. 
These  causes  act  constanUy  but  partially,  and  thus  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  is  always  in  the  course  of  decomposition,  while  in  particular  spots  a  large 
quantity  is  constantiy  being  accumulated.  The  latter  condition  is  seen  in  our  climate 
in  the  gradual  but  steady  increase  of  peat  bogs. 

That  coal  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt,  but 
the  class  of  plants  to  which  more  especially  we  are  to  look  for  the  origin  of  coal,  is  still  a 
matter  of  much  uncertainty ;  and  the  conditions  nnder  which  the  change  is  brought 
about  are  very  imperfectiy  understood,  and  indeed  by  many  geologists  entirely  mis- 
conceived. The  idea  generally  entertained  is,  that — already  describ^  in  part  — which 
supposes,  a  natural  basin  in  which  vegetable  matter  is  deposited,  the  layers,  according 
to  circumstances  varying  in  thickness,  which  become  covered  with  mud  or  sand,  and 
were  thus  entombed  ;  the  decomposition  and  disintegration  breaking  up  the  vegetable 
structure,  goes  on  for  ages. 

Microscopic  observers  assure  ns  that  they  are  enabled  to  detect  ligneous  strnctnre 
in  the  bituminous  coal.  Mr.  Quecket  has  given  a  great  number  of  drawings  in  proof 
of  this,  and  he  refers  the  coal  to  the  woodi/  matter  of  an  extinct  class  of  the  Conifera. 
Botanists  of  eminence,  however,  assure  us  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  ligneons  structure 
in  any  of  the  examples  brought  forward  in  proof  of  that  hypothesis. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  exceVieni  Manual  of  Elemeniarif  Geology  enters  largely  and 
with  his  usual  lucid  manner,  into  the  consideration  of  the  carboniferous  plants.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  remarkable  flora  described  by  him  during  the 
period  when  our  beds  of  fossil  fuel  were  forming.  Referring  to  Sir  William 
I^gan  as  his  authority.  Sir  Charles  says,  "It  was  observed  that  while  in  the  overlying 
shfdes  or  *  roof  of  the  ooal,  ferns  and  trunks  of  trees  abound,  without  any  stigmutriit^ 
and  are  flattened  and  compressed,  those  singular  plants  of  the  underclay  i^tke  ttigmarue) 
very  often  retain  their  natural  forms  of  branching  freely,  sending  out  their  slender 
leaf-like  rootlets,  formerly  thought  to  be  leaves,  through  the  mud  in  all  directions" 
This  plant  is  singularly  indicative  of  the  class  of  plants  from  which  ooal  has  been 
derived. 

M.  Adolph  Brongniart  states  that  the  number  of  species  of  carboniferous  plants 
amounts  to  about  500.  Lindley  informs  us  that  no  less  than  250  ferns  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  coal  strata.  Forty  species  of  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  period  have  been 
referred  to  the  LepidodeRdron*,    These  with  Equisetacecs,  Colamiies,  AsUroph^lUtB^ 
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Si^Bariaf  of  which  ahoat  thirty-flve  species  are  known  with  their  roots,  Stigmariee^ 
and  Ooni/era  make  up  the  remarlLable  flora  which  haye  been  preserved  to  us  in  our 
eoal  series. 

Trees  and  humbler  plants  in  great  variety  are  found  in  the  carboniferous  sandstones 
and  shales,  and  in  the  coal  itself,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  we  have  any  one  evidence 
of  the  actual  conversion  of  the  woody  fibre  of  Uiese  plants  into  coal ;  that  is,  there 
is  no  eyidence  of  the  direct  conversion  of  wood  into  bituminous  coal.  The  trees  are 
almost  inyariably  silicified,or  converted  into  columns  of  sandstone;  the  carbon  which 
eonstitated  the  original  woody  fibre  being  auUtUuted  by  silica,  or  sometimes  by 
earbooate  of  lime,  aud  sometimes  by  iron.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  careAilly  examined 
the  phenomens,  now  in  progress,  of  the  great  Delta  of  Uie  Mississippi,  and  he  per* 
eeives  in  them  many  fiicts  which  fully  explain,  to  his  mind,  the  progress  of  coal 
deposit  It  cannot,  however,  be  disguised  that  even  while  ho  refers  the  coal  to  the 
sapposed  submerged  forests,  he  does  not  venture  to  explain  any  of  those  changes, 
which  he  evidently  believes  depend  upon  some  peculiar  conditions  of  climate. 

Professor  John  Phillips,  who  has  devoted  much  study  to  this  subject,  says,  **  There 
is  no  necessity  to  enlarge  upon  the  proofii  of  the  origin  of  coal  from  vegetables,  drawn 
from  an  examination  of  its  chemical  constitution,  as  compared  with  the  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, and  the  composition  of  the  ligneous  parts  of  the  plants,  and  from  the  unanswerable 
identity  of  the  carbonaceous  substance,  into  which  a  vast  multitude  of  fossil  plauts  have 
been  converted.  The  chemical  constitution  of  this  carbonaceous  product  of  the  indivi- 
dual vegetables,  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  coal ;  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  hereafter  the  reason  of  the  variations  to  which  both  are  subject,  whether 
dependent  on  the  original  nature  of  the  plant  or  produced  by  unequal  exposure  to 
decay  after  inhumation,  or  metamorphic  subsequent  operations,  will  be  as  apparent 
as  that  of  the  general  argument  arising  from  a  common  vegetable  origin." — Manual 
of  Geology. 

Mr.  Jukes  says,  "  If  therefore,  we  suppose  wood  (or  vegetable  matter  J  buried 
under  accumulations  of  more  or  less  porous  rock,  such  ni  sandstone  and  shale,  so 
that  it  might  rot  and  decompose,  and  some  of  its  elements  enter  into  new  combinations, 
always  using  up  a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  than  of  carbon  and  hydro* 
gen,  or  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  than  of  carbon,  we  should  have  the  exact  con- 
ditions for  the  transformation  ^vegetable  matter  into  coaL"—-  STAe  Student's  Manual 
of  Geology. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fkct  that  we  have  brown  coal  still  retaining 
all  the  unmistakeable  characters  of  wood,  and  the  t^ftparent  passage  of  this  into  true 
coal. 

Goppert  states  that  the  timber  in  the  coal  mines  of  Charlottenbmnn  is  sometimes 
converted  into  brown  coal.  The  same  conversion  was  many  years  ago  found  in  an 
old  gallery  of  an  iron  mine  at  Turrach  in  Styria.  A.  Schrotier  explains,  aecording  to 
the  analysis  made  by  him,  this  conversion,  by  the  separation  of  marsh  gas  and  car- 
bonic acid  from  Uie  ligneous  fibre  of  oak  wocd^-^Bischof. 

The  same  authority  says,  **  This  conversion  of  wood  into  coal  may  take  phice  in 
four  different  ways,  namely  : 

**  I.  By  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 

2.  „  „  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

3.  „  „  carburetted  hydrogen  and  water. 

4.  „  „  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen  and  water.** 

Quoting  the  information  accumulated  by  Bischof  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place,  the  following  analyses  are  given  : — 


Curbcm. 


Hydrogwi. 


Oxygen. 


Anthority. 


Oak  Wood 

Decayed  Oak  Wood      -        -        - 
Fossd  Wood         .        .        -        - 

Turf 

Lignite         -        -        -        -        - 

Coal  from  Marennen    -        •        - 

Retinite  from  the  brown  coal  mines 

of  Walchow  -        -        -        - 

Peat  Coal 

Coal 


52-58 

58-47 
67-8 
601 
72-3 

76-7 

80-3 

80-7 
82-2 


5  27 

5«16 

5-8 

6-1 

6-3 

5-2 

10-7 

4-1 
5-5 


42*20 

41-37 
36-4 
83  8 
22-4 
18-1 

9-0 

15-2 
12-3 


(   Gay-liussac 
\  and  Thenard. 

I^iebig. 

Kegnault 

Vaux. 

Regnault 

Bischof. 

Schrotter 

Baer. 
Bischofl 
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•  Such  18,  in  the  main,  the  evidenoe  brought  forward  in  rapport  of  the  view  that  eoal 
18  the  re8nlt  of  the  decomposition,  npon  the  place  where  it  is  found,  of  woody  fihie. 
The  following  remarks  by  Professor  Henry  Rogers  onthestmctnreof  the  Appalachian 
coal  exhibits  some  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  this  yiew  : — 

**  Each  bed  is  made  up  of  innumerable  very  thin  laminsB  of  glossy  coal,  altematiBg 
with  equally  minute  plates  of  impure  coal,  containing  a  small  adinixtare  of  finely 
divided  earthy  matter.  These  subdiyisions,  differing  in  their  lustre  and  feataie,  are 
frequently  of  excessive  thinness,  the  less  brilliant  leaves  sometimes  not  exceeding  the 
thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  many  of  the  purer  coal-beds  these  thin  partings 
between  more  lustrous  layers  consist  of  little  laminae  of  pure  fibrous  charcoal,  in 
which  we  may  discover  the  peculiar  texture  of  the  leaves,  fronds,  and  even  the  bark 
of  the  plants  which  supplied  a  part  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  bed.  All  these  nlti- 
mate  divisions  of  a  mass  of  coal  will  be  found  to  extend  over  a  surprisnigly  large 
surface,  when  we  consider  their  minute  thickness.  Pursuing  any  given  brilliant 
layer,  whose  thickness  may  not  exceed  the  fourth  part  of  an  inch,  we  ma^  observe  it 
to  extend  over  a  superficial  space  which  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  it 
can  have  been  derived  from  the  flattened  trunk  or  limb  of  any  arborescent  plant, 
however  compressible.  When  a  large  block  of  coal  is  thus  minutely  and  carefally 
dissected  it  very  seldom,  if  ever,  gives  the  slightest  evidence  of  having  been  produced 
from  the  more  solid  parts  of  trees,  though  it  may  abound  in  fingments  of  their  fronds 
and  deciduous  extremities." 

It  is  not  possible,  within  the  space  which  can  be  afforded  to  this  article  in  the 
present  work,  to  examine  further  the  various  views  which  have  been  entertained 
by  geologists  and  chemists  of  the  formation  of  coal.  A  brief  summary  must  now 
suffice. 

1.  Coal  is  admitted  upon  all  hands  to  be  of  vegetable  origin. 

2.  Many  refer  coal  to  some  peculiar  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  wood ; 
others  to  the  formation  and  gradual  subsidence  of  peat  bogs  (^Ungar).  Fuci  have  also 
been  thought  by  others  to' supply  the  materials  for  coal-beds. 

3.  By  some  the  coal  is  thought  to  be  found  upon  the  spots  on  which  the  trees  grew 
and  decayed.  By  others  it  is  supposed  that  vast  masses  of  vegetable  matter  were 
drifted  into  lakes  or  deltas,  to  be  there  decomposed. 

4.  Whether  the  plants  grew  on  the  soil  —  the  under  clay — npon  which  the  coal  is 
found,  or  were  drifted  to  it;  there  must  have  been  long  i^eriods  during  which 
nothing  but  ve^table  matter  was  deposited,  and  then  a  submergence  of  thia  land,  and 
vast  accumulations  of  mud  and  sand.  The  number  of  coal  seams  in  some  c^  onr  coal 
fields,  and  the  thicknesses  of  the  strata  above  them,  have  been  already  given. 

Henry  Rogers  and  others  suppose,  that  the  whole  period  of  the  coal  measures  was 
characterised  by  a  general  slow  subsidence  of  the  coasts  on  which  we  conceive  that 
the  vegetation  of  the  coal  grew ;  that  this  vertical  depression  was,  however,  inter- 
rupted by  pauses  and  gradual  upward  movements  of  less  frequency  and  duration,  and 
that  these  nearly  statical  conditions  of  the  land,  alternated  with  great  paroxysmal 
displacements  of  the  level,  caused  by  the  mighty  pulsations  of  earthquakes.  (See 
Faults,  Heaves.) 

The  difficulties  are  mainly  the  fiicts  — 

1.  That  the  evidence  is  not  clear  that  anything  like  ligneous  strueiure  can  be 
detected  in  coaL 

2.  That  the  woody  matter  found  in  coal  is  never  converted  into  coal,  althoo^ 
sometimes  it  appears  as  if  the  bark  was  so  changed. 

5.  That  the  coal  arranges  itself  always  in  exact  obedience  to  the  underlying  sar> 
face,  as  though  a  semi-fluid  mass  had  been  spread  out  on  a  previously  formed  solid  bed. 

4.  The  thinning  out  of  true  coal  to  extreme  tenuity,  as  mentioned  by  Profi»sor 
Rogers ;  numerous  examples  of  which  appear  in  this  country. 

5.  The  extreme  difficulty  connected  with  the  subsidence  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  such  a  depth  as  that  to  which  the  lowest  seams  of  coal  extend. 

We  do  not  intend  to  answer  any  of  those  difficulties,  but  to  leave  the  qnestion 
open  for  further  examination ;  merely  remarking,  in  conclusion,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  vegetable  origin  of  coal ;  the  only  qnestion  is,  the  conditions  of 
change  by  which  bituminous  coal  has  been  produced  from  vegetable  fibre, — and — 
that  we  have  not  completed  all  the  links  in  the  chain  between  brown  coal  and  true 
coaL 

The  following  Table  shows  at  a  glance  the  chemical  difference  between  wood  and 
brown  coal  on  the  one  hand,  and  anthracite  on  the  other ;  and  serves  to  explain  what 
has  been  said  of  the  chemical  changes ;  by  which  wood  is  supposed  to  pass  into  bita- 
minous  and,  eventually,  anthracite  coal:  — 
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l\ire  woody  fibre  - 
Beech  •        ■       - 

LocaUty. 

Authority. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

:   :   " 

Sch6dler       .       . 
Chevandier  .       - 

ft2-65 

4M-89 

5-25 
6*07 

48-10 
43*11 

0-93 

Oak      ... 

P«ii      -        -       - 

HoHand"  -  '   - 

Ditto        -       . 
Milder  .       -       - 

60*64 
W27 

6-03 
5-41 

42-05 

&V3a 

1-88 

Ditto         .       . 

Long         - 

Regnault      . 

60  06 

6-81 

83-78 

Ditto 

Bog  of  Allen     - 

Knne    -       -       - 

6ioa 

677 

88-40 

0-80 

Ditto        -       - 

Upper  Sliannon 

Ditto        .       . 

61-81 

5-61 

31-44 

1-68 

Lignite        .       . 
Ditto         -       - 

Cologne    - 
P«tagooia 

Regnault      .       . 
J.  A.  Phillips       . 

63-48 
6-219 

4-98 
5-08 

8711 
19-44 

Brown  coal  - 

NeiderAlpen   - 

Regnault      -       . 
J.  A.  Phillips       . 

69  05 

5-20 

28-74 

Ditto        -       - 

Wlgan      . 

80«l 

6-30 

8-54 

Ditto 

Bog  head  -       . 
Ditto     -       - 

Hofniann      - 

6S-66 

8-90 

Ditto         -       - 

Andertnn     • 

64  03 

8-90 

5-66 

0-55 

Cannelcool  - 

Wigan      -       . 

Richardion  - 

83-75 

5-66 

8-03 

Cberrrcoal  - 

Newcastle-      . 

Ditto 

81-20 

6*04 

8-43 

Carr'a  Hartif       - 

Ditto     - 

Admiralty  Inquiry 

79-83 

5-11 

7-26 

117 

Steam  Walbend  - 

Ditto     - 

Ditto         -        . 

83-71 

6-30 

2-79 

1-06 

Reaolven 

South  Wales     - 

Ditto 

79  33 

4-75 

1-38 

Keath  Al)b«y 

Ditto     -       - 

Ditto 

88  04 

505 

. 

107 

Oraigola 

Ditto     - 

Ditto         .       . 

84-87 

8*4 

719 

0  41 

Abcranan    • 

Ditto     -       - 

Ditto 

90-94 

4-28 

0*94 

1-21 

Aoiltradte  • 

Ditto     -       - 

Ditto         •       - 

91-44 

846 

0*79 

0-81 

Ditto        .       • 

glterardagh,  Ire. 

land    .       . 

Ditto 

80*08 

2-30 

^      „ 

0*23 

Ditto        -       . 

Visille      .       - 

Jacqueline    -       . 

94-09 

1-85 

Ditto        -       - 

Swansea   - 

Regnault      -       . 

91-89 

8^83 

0-88 

0-45 

The  CRlorifie  ralnes  of  a  yariety  of  coals,  as  tried  under  tbe  circamstances  con- 
sidered the  most  ikvourable  for  the  development  of  heat,  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing Table: — 


AetuI  Namlwr 
or  Ita.  of  Water 

Number  of  n» 
ofWiitrr 

Total  Nnmbcr 
orib«.arWai« 

AmonMof 
Ammonls 

Sa^^M  of 

AmmonU 

oorritpcnding 

totheRltrosai 

oonUUnMlln 

thcCoal. 

Naim«LoealU7erCod. 

kitofltcAin 

hy  1  lb.  of 

Coal. 

oonTcTtcd  into 
HtcambrUw 
Coke  left  by 

convixtibto 
failo  Steam 
by  lib. of 
ihoCool. 

to  tho  Nitronn 

containodb 

UwCoia. 

Pnctlcal. 

TlMorctkai. 

TheorcfleU. 

GnigoU  .       -       -        - 

9-85 

11'301 

13*863 

0-497 

1-930 

Anthracite,  Jones  and  C<x 

9-46 

12'ft54 

14-593 

0*225 

0-990 

Old  Castle  Fiery  Vein    - 
Ward's  Fiery  Vein  -       - 

8-94 

10-601 

14-936 

1-590 

6*  175 

940 

. 

14-614 

1*238 

4-808 

Bfaiea      -       -       -       - 

9*94 

11  560 

15  093 

1-580 

6-741 

8*86 

10599 

14*260 

1-299 

5*044 

Pontrepoih      - 
Pontrerellin     .       .       - 

8-78 

10'873 

14-838 

0-218 

0*848 

6-36 

10  841 

13*787 

a  trare 

Powell's  Duffryn     - 

10*149 

11-134 

15-(.98 

1-76 

6-835 

MynyddNewydd     .       - 

9-58 

9-Wl 

14*904 

1-808 

7-340 

Thr4-Qu«rter  Rock  Vein 

8*84 

7-081 

13*106 

1-299 

5044 

Cwm  Frood  Rock  Vein  - 

8-70 

8fi28 

14-788 

1-347 

6232 

Cwoi  Nanty  Groe    - 

8-48 

8-2« 

13  932 

I-9I9 

7-448 

ResolTen-       .       -       - 

9-53 

10- -^84 

13  971 

1-C75 

6*605 

Fontypool        .       -       - 

7*47 

8144 

14*295 

1  639 

6*364 

Bedwas    -       -       -       - 

9-79 

8  8('7 

14-841 

1-748 

6-788 

RbbwVale      -       -       - 

10-21 

10-441 

15  63ft 

9  6'i8 

10*182 

Forth  MawT  Bock  Veto  - 

7-53 

6*647 

11J-8II 

lft54 

6-083 

Coleshlll  -       .       -       - 

80 

6-468 

12-799 

1-7W 

6-930 

Dalkeith  Jewel  Seam     - 

7-08 

6-239 

12-313 

1-214 

0-471 

Dalkeith  Coronation       . 

7-71 

6-924 

12-772 

a  trace 

«_ 

Wallsend  Elgin 

8'46 

6-560 

13-428 

1-718 

6-647 

Fordel  Splint  .       -       - 

7-56 

6-560 

13817 

1-378 

6-3-27 

Grangemouth  -       -       - 

7-40 

7-898 

13-698 

1-6  9 

6-364 

BroomhiU        -       -       - 

7-80 

7-711 

14-863 

8-834 

8674 

Park  End  Lydney   - 

8-52 

6-A67 

13-2%7 

1*477 

9-617 

aiterardagb      .       -       - 

9-85 

10-895 

18^488 

0-879 

1*084 

This  Table,  in  connection  with  those  which  will  be  found  under  Fuel,  will  place 
clearly  before  all  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  the  heating  power  of  coals,  the 
Talues  of  a  great  variety  of  British  and  Foreign  coals  and  fuels. 

An  inquiry  was  instituted  at  the  instance  of  Joseph  Home,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  who  re- 
commended the  Admiralty  to  determine,  as  the  Americans  had  done,  the  calorific 
Talue  of  the  fuel  used  in  the  Steam  Navy.  The  result  of  the  experimental  examination 
will  be  fotmd  in  three  reports  furnished  to  the  Government  by  Sir  Henry  de  le  Beche 
and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 
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The  following  Table,  irhlch  has  been  constracted  fh>m  these  Reports,  shovs 
The  Mmx  Compomium  afaaermge  Samples  of  CoaU, 


■c 

^J& 

NumeofCoal. 

1 

a 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

pi 

South  Wales  :  — 

1 

EbbwVale   - 

1-275 

89-78 

5-15 

2-16 

1-02 

0-39 

1-50 '  77-5 

Merthyr        -        -        - 

1-30 

9012 

4-33 

1-00 

0-85 

2  02 

1-68  1  86*53 

Bedwas 

1-32 

80-61 

6-01 

1-44 

3-5C 

1-50 

6-94!  71-7 

Plymouth  Work    - 

1-35 

88-49 

4-00 

0-46 

0-84 

3-82 

2-39 

8225 

Resolven      -        -        . 

1-32 

79-33 

4-75 

1-38 

5-07 

included 
in  ash. 

9-41 

83-9 

Neath  Abbey 

1-31 

89-04 

5-05 

1-07 

1-60 

. 

3-55 

61-42 

Llynvi          -        -        - 

1-28 

87-18 

5-06 

0-86 

1-33 

2-53 

3-04 

72^4 

Llangennech 

1-312 

85-46 

4-20 

1-07 

0-29 

2-44 

6-54 

83-69 

Pontypool     -        -        - 

1-32 

80-70 

5-66 

1-35 

2-39 

4-38 

5*52 

64-8 

Newcastle  :  — 

Willington    - 

86-81 

4-96 

1-05 

0-88 

5-22 

1-08 

7219 

HaswellWallsend- 

1-286 

83*47 

6-68 

1-42 

0-06 

817 

0-20 

62-70 

Hedley's  Hartley  - 

1-31 

80-26 

5-28 

1-16 

1-78 

2-40 

9-12 

7231 

Carr*8  Hartley 

1-25 

79-83 

5-11 

1-17 

0-82 

7-86 

6-21 

60-63 

N.  Percy  Hartley  - 
Broomhill     -        -        - 

1-25 

80-03 

5-08 

0-98 

0-78 

9-91 

3-22 

5718 

1-25 

81-70 

6-17 

1-84 

2-85 

4-37 

3-07 

59-20 

Derbtshihe  :  — 

Elsecar         ... 

1-296 

81-93 

4-85 

1-27 

0-91 

8-58 

2-46 

61-6 

Park  Gate    .        .        . 

1-311 

8007 

4-92 

2-15 

1-11 

9-95 

1-80 

61-7 

Butterley  Portland 

1-301 

80-41 

4-65 

1-59 

0-86 

11-26 

1-23 

60-9 

Staveley        -        -        - 

1-27 

79-85 

4-84 

1-23 

0-72 

10-96 

2*40 

5786 

Lancashire  :  — 

Ince  Hall  Arley    - 

1-272 

82-61 

5-86 

1-76 

0-80 

7-44 

1-53 

64-0 

Balcarres  Arley    - 

1-26 

83-54 

5-24 

0-98 

1-05 

5-87 

3-32 

62-89 

Pemberton  Yard  - 

1-348 

80-78 

6-23 

1-30 

1-82 

7-53 

2-34 

60-6 

Rushy  Park  Mine 

1-28 

77-76 

5-23 

1-32 

101 

8-99 

5-69 

56-66 

Cannel  Wigan      - 

1-23 

79-23 

6-08 

1-18 

1-43 

7-24 

4-84 

60-33 

Balcarres,  5-feet   - 

1-26 

74-21 

5-03 

0-77 

209 

8-69 

9-21 

55-90 

Moss  Hall  New  Mine    - 

1-278 

77-50 

5-84 

0-98 

1-36 

1216 

3-16 

57-7 

Scotch  :  — 

Wallsend  Elgin     - 

120 

76-09 

5-22 

1-41 

1-51 

505 

10-70 

58-45 

Dalkeith  Coronation      - 

1-316 

76-94 

5-20 

trace 

0-38 

14-37 

3-10 

53-5 

Eglinton 

1-26 

80-08 

6-50 

1-66 

1-38 

8-05 

2*44 

54-94 

Dalkeith  Jewel  Seam    - 

1-277 

74-55 

614 

0-10 

0-33 

15-51 

4-37 

49-8 

Grangemouth 

1-29 

.79-85 

5-28 

1-35 

1-42 

8-58 

3-52 

56-6 

SUNDRT : — 

Bagilt  ...        - 

1-269 

88-48 

5-62 

2-02 

1*36 

0-86 

1-62 

55-8 

Ewlowe        ... 

1-276 

80-97 

4-96 

1-10 

1-40 

8-20 

3-37 

54-5 

Ibstock         -        -        . 

1-291 

74-97 

4-83 

0-88 

1-45 

11-88 

6-99 

50-8 

Borneo  :  — 

Labuan         ... 

1-28 

64-62 

4-74 

0-80 

1-45 

20-75 

7-74 

Three-feet  Seam    - 

1-37 

54-31 

503 

0-98 

1-14 

24-22 

14-32 

EUpen-feet  Seam  - 

1-21 

70-30 

5-41 

0-67 

1-17 

19-19 

3-23 

Van  Diemen*8  Land  :  — 

Tingal 

. 

57-21 

3-58 

1-20 

1-32 

7-80 

29  09 

Tasman's  Peninsula 

. 

65-54 

3-36 

1-91 

1-03 

1-75     1 

26-41 

Whale's  Head 

. 

65-86 

3-18 

112 

1-14 

7-20 

21-50 

Adventure  Bay     - 

. 

80-22 

305 

1-36 

1-90 

4-80 

8-67 

Sydney  -        .        -        - 

. 

82-39 

5-32 

1-23 

0-70 

8-32 

2-04 

Formosa        -        -        - 

1-24 

78-26 

5-70 

0-64 

0-49 

10-95 

3-96 

Vancouver's  Island 

. 

66-93 

5-32 

1-02 

2-20 

8-70 

15-83 

Conception  Bay    - 

1-29 

70-65 

5-76 

0-95 

1-98 

13-24 

7-62 

Trinidad       .        .        - 

-      - 

65^0 

4-25 

1-33 

0-69 

21-69 

6-84 
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In  concladmg  this  notice  of  mineral  fhel,  it  may  be  irorth  while  to  draw  attention 
to  the  vaa  and  t  OTerwhelming  importance  of  the  subject,  by  a  reference  both  to  the 
absolute  and  relative  Taloe  of  the  material,  especially  in  the  British  Islands.  It  may 
be  stated  as  probably  within  the  true  limit,  if  we  take  the  annual  produce  of  the 
British  coal  mines  at  66,000,000  tons,  the  value  of  which  is  not  less  than  16,700,000/. 
sterling  at  the  pit's  mouth,  which  may  be  estimated  at  the  place  of  consumption,  and 
therefore  including  a  certain  amount  of  transport  cost  necessary  to  render  available 
the  raw  material,  at  not  less  than  20,000,000/.  The  capital  employed  in  the  coal 
trade  is  now  estimated  at  18,500,000/.  We  have,  therefore,  the  following  summary, 
which  will  not  be  without  interest : — 

Value  of  the  coal  annually  raised  in  great  Britain,  estimated 

at  the  pit  mouth  -  -  .  ,  .  16,700,0001 

Mean  annual  value  at  the  place  of  consumption      -  •  20,000,000^ 

Capital  engaged  in  the  coal  trade    -  -  •  .  18,500,000/. 

Mean  annual  value,  at  the  furnace,  of  iron  produced  from 

British  coal         -  -  -  -  -  -  14,545,000/ 

COAL  BRASSES.  Iron  pyrites^  whhide  of  iron  found  in  the  coal  measures.  These 
are  employed  in  Yorkshire  and  on  the  Tyne  in  the  manufacture  of  copperas,  the  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron.  For  this  purpose  they  are  exposed  in  wide  spread  heaps  to  atmospheric 
action  ;  the  result  is  the  conversion  of  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid,  which,  com- 
bining with  the  iron,  forms  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  which  is  dissolved 
out  and  recrystallised. 

The  iron  ores  called  Brass,  occurring  in  the  coal  measures  of  South  Wales,  were 
particularly  described  by  E.  Chambers  Nicholson  and  David  S.  Price,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S.1 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow.  Their  remarks  and  analyses 
were  as  follows  :  — 

"  There  are  three  kinds  of  ores  to  which  the  name  brass  is  applied ;  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  an  inferior  class  of  ore,  and  are  even  rejected  by  some  iron-masters. 
One  is  compact,  heavy,  and  black,  from  the  admixture  of  coaly  matter,  and  exhibits, 
when  broken,  a  coarsely  pisiform  fracture.  A  second  is  compact  and  crystalline,  not 
nnlike  the  darkest-coloured  mountain  limestone  of  South  Wales  in  appearance.  The 
third  is  similar  in  structure  to  the  first-named  variety;  the  granules,  consisting  of 
iron  pyrites,  are  mixed  with  coaly  matter,  and  cemented  together  by  a  mineral 
substance,  similar  in  composition  to  the  foregoing  ores.  It  is  from  the  yellow  colour 
of  this  variety  that  the  name  brass  has  been  assigned  to  the  ores  by  the  miners. 

"  The  ores  have  respectively  the  following  composition  :  — 


Carbonate  of  iron 
Carbonate  of  manganese 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Iron  pyrites 
Phosphoric  acid    - 
Coaly  matter 
Clay 


68-71 
042 
9-36 

11-80 
0-22 
017 
8-87 


99-55 


II. 


59-73 
0-37 
11-80 
15-55 
trace 
0-23 
9-80 
2  70 


10018 


III. 


17*74 

14-19 
12*06 
49*72 
trace 
610 


99-81 


**  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  third  variety ;  as  an  iron-making  material,  its 
colour  admits  of  its  beii^  at  all  times  separated  from  the  others.  The  pyrites  which 
it  contains,  we  may  remark,  is  bisnlphuret  of  iron. 

**  It  is  to  the  ores  I.  and  II.  that  we  would  direct  attention.  The  reason  of  their 
having  hitherto  been  comparatively  disregarded  may  be  attributed  either  to  their 
having  been  mistaken  for  the  so-called  brass  of  coal,  or  to  their  being  difficult  to  work 
in  the  blast-furnace  in  the  ordinary  manner,  through  the  belief  that  they  were  similar 
in  constitution  to  the  argillaceous  ores  of  the  district  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
analyses  that  they  are  varieties  of  spathic  iron  ore,  in  which  the  manganese  has  been 
replaced  by  other  bases.  If  treated  judiciously,  they  would  smelt  with  facility,  and 
afford  an  iron  equal  to  that  produced  from  the  argillaceous  ores.  From  the  large 
amount  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  they  contain,  their  employment  must  be  advan- 
tageous in  an  economic  point  of  view. 

**  An  interesting  feature  in  these  ores  is  their  fusibility  during  calcination  on  the 
large-scale.    When  this  process  is  conducted  in  heaps,  the  centre  portions  are  in- 
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Tariably  melted.    This,  eonsMering  the  almost  entire  absence  of  silica,^ is  apparently 
an  unexpected  result.    The  fused  mass  is  entirely  magnetic  and  crystalline.    Treated 
irith  acids,  it  dissolves  with  great  evolution  of  heat. 
**  The  following  is  its  composition :  — 

Protoxide  of  iron     -.-----  38*28 

Sesqnioxide  of  iron  -        -        -        -        -        -        -  32*50 

Protoxide  of  manganese 0*38 

Lime 12*84 

Magnesia 13*87 

Phosphoric  acid       -------  0'17 

Sulphur 0-23 

Silicic  acid 1*20 

Alumina          --------  o*5l 

99-98 

**  From  the  above  analysis,  it  is  probable  that  the  fusibility  of  the  compoond  is 
owing  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  acting  the  part  of  an  acid.  When  thoroughly 
calcined  and  nnfused,  the  ores  retain  their  origmal  form ;  and  if  exposed  to  the  air 
for  any  length  of  time,  crumble  to  powder  A-om  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  alka- 
line earths. 

COAL-0  AS.  Although  the  employment  of  gas  for  illuminating  purposes  can  be 
traced  back  to  remote  periods  of  antiquity,  yet  the  substantial  history  of  this  appli- 
cation may  be  related  in  few  words.  In  various  places  and  at  different  times  issues  of 
inflammable  gas  from  the  earth  have  been  observed;  the  holy  fires  at  Baku  on  the 
chores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  those  of  Pietra  liala  in  Italy  are  instances ;  but  soeh 
issues  have  usually  been  only  regarded  with  superstitious  dread  by  the  ignorant  people 
who  have  observed  them.  The  Chinese  alone,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  accounu  of 
that  boastful  people,  have  many  centuries  ago  turned  these  natural  sources  of  in- 
flammable gas  to  useful  account,  and  have  rendered  them  available  both  for  heating 
and  illuminating  purposes.  Abundant  sources  of  inflammable  gas  exist  in  the  coal 
districts  of  this  country ;  and  in  some  localities,  as  at  Chat  Moss  in  Lancashire  for 
instance,  so  easy  is  this  gas  procurable,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  plunge  an  iron  rod 
a  few  yards  deep  into^  the  soft  peat,  and  then  on  its  withdrawal  to  insert  a  tin  tube, 
in  order  to  secure  a  copious  discharge  of  gas,  which  is  evolved  in  a  continuous  stream 
at  a  high  pressure  and  apparently  for  an  unlimited  period  of  time.  But  as  this  gas  con- 
sists of  nearly  pure  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  contains  no  luminiferons  coosti- 
tnent,  it  yields  scaroely  any  light  when  burnt  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  rendered  available  for  illuminating  purposes,  'it  has,  however,  been 
successfully  employed  as  a  source  of  heat,  and  a  jet  of  it  was  long  made  use  of  as  the  sole 
fuel  to  heat  a  four-horse  boiler  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  As  early  as  the  year 
1659  Mr.  Thomas  Shirley  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  describing  some 
experiments  upon  an  inflammable  gas  issuing  from  a  well  near  Wigan  in  Lancashire, 
and  nearly  a  century  later  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  having  noticed  tihe  same  phenoqse- 
non  in  the  same  locality,  and  flnding  on  digging  a  few  feet  into  the  soil,  that  the  gas 
issued  from  a  bed  of  coal,  he  was  led  to  try  whether  a  similar  gas  could  not  be  obtained 
artificially,  by  exposing  coal  to  heat  in  close  vessels.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
illuminating  g|as,  and  amused  his  friends  by  collecting  it  in  bladders  and  burning  it 
from  a  hole  pricked  in  the  bladder.  The  particulars  of  these  experiments  Mr.  Clayton 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1739.  But  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  thought  of  applying  hu  discovery  to  any  practical  purpose,  and  it  was  not  until 
1792  that  the  gas  thus  artificially  obtained  was  used  for  illumination  by  Mr.  Murdock, 
who  first  lighted  his  house  and  office  at  Redruth  in  Cornwall,  and  afterwards,  having 
made  several  improvements  in  the  apparatus,  he  lighted  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Boolton 
and  Watt  at  Soho  about  the  year  1804,  and  in  1805  the  large  cotton  mills  of  Messrs. 
Philips  and  Lee  at  Manchester ;  those  of  Mr.  Lodge  at  Halifax  having  been  lighted 
about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Clegg,  a  gentleman  to  whose  energy  and  scientific  skin 
gas  lighting,  in  its  earlier  sta^  especially,  is  much  indebted.  In  the  year  1810  the 
Act  of  Parliament  incorporatmg  the  London  and  Westminister  Chartered  Gas-light 
and  Coke  Company  was  passed,  and  on  the  3 1st  of  December  1813,  Westminister 
Bridge  was  lighted  with  gas.  This  step  was  soon  followed  by  the  introduction  of  gas 
in  the  place  of  oil,  in  several  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  From  that 
period  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  the  chemical  arts  has  been  extremely  rapid 
and  satisfiBM^tory,  so  far  at  least  as  the  extension  of  the  manufacture  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  process  are  concerned.  Nevertheless,  although  the 
methods  employed  for  the  generation  and  purification  of  gas  have  been  rendered  more 
economical,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  average  of  the  gas,  supplied  to  oqd- 
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someri  in  London  and  ih^  proTincial  tomu,  is  either  purer  or  better  in  quality  than 
that  famished  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  manufitcture. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  actual  processes  now  employed  for  the  generation 
of  illominating  gas,  it  wUl  be  adyisable  to  consider  briefly  the  general  scientific  prin- 
ciples involved  in  those  processes,  and  especially  the  chemical  relations  of  the  materials 
employed  for  the  generation  and  purification  of  illuminating  gas,  together  with  the 
bearings  of  chemistry  upon  the  operations  of  generating,  purifying,  and  burning  such 
gu> 

The  ehemistry  of  gaM-manufacture, — The  chief  materials  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas  for  illuminating  pnrposea  are,  coal,  oil,  resin,  peat,  and  wood.  These 
materials,  although  very  dissimilar  in  appearance,  do  not  essentially  differ  fh>m  each 
other  in  their  chemical  constituents,  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  elements,  carbon,  hydrofpen^  and  oxygen,  and  Uieir  value  for  the  production  of 
illaminatiog  gas  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  proportion  of  hydrogen,  and  with 
the  diminution  of  the  relative  amount  of  oxygen.  Accordingly  we  find  that  oil  and 
resin  generally  produce  gas  larger  in  volume  and  better  in  quality  than  coal,  whilst 
peat  and  wood,  owbgto  the  large  proportion  of  oxygen  which  they  contain,  are  greatly 
inferior  to  coal  for  the  purposes  of  the  gas  manu&cturer.  The  relative  proportions  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  the  organic  part  of  these  substances,  is  seen  from  the 
following  comparison: 


Gannel  (Boghead)  - 
Cannel  (Wigan) 
Coal        .        .        - 
Oil  -        -        - 

Besin      -        -        - 
Peat 
Wood      - 


PereenUge  of 
Carbou. 


80*85 
85-95 
88-15 
78-90 
79-47 

eo-'ii 

50-00 


Percentage  of 
Hjdrogen. 


11-21 
5-76 
5-26 

10-97 
9*93 
5-57 
5*55 


Percentage  of 
Oxygen. 


6-71 
814 
5*41 
10-13 
10-59 
34  02 
44-45 


In  addition  to  the  three  essential  constituents  above  mentioned  most  of  these  mate- 
rials contain  small  and  variable  proportions  of  sulphur,  nitrogen  and  inorganic 
matter,  the  latter  constituting,  when  the  substance  is  burnt,  what  we  term  ask,  when 
these  substances  are  heated  to  redness,  they  undergo  decomposition,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  inflammable  gases  and  vapours  being  evolved,  whilst  a  residue,  consisting 
of  carbon,  or  of  carbon  and  ash,  remains  behind  in  the  solid  form.  When  atmospheric 
air  has  free  access  during  this  heating  operation,  the  inflammable  gases  and  vapours 
bum  with  a  more  or  less  bright  flame,  as  in  a  common  fire;  whilst  the  carbonaceous 
residue  continues  afterwards  to  glow,  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  consumed. 
If,  however,  the  application  of  heat  be  made  without  access  of  air,  by  indosipg  the 
materials  for  instance  in  an  iron  retort  provided  only  with  an  outlet  for  the  escape 
of  gases,  the  decomposition  goes  on  in  much  the  same  manner  as  before,  but  the 
various  products  formed,  being  no  longer  exposed  to  the  simultaneoos  action  of 
atmospheric  oxygen,  do  not  undergo  combustion ;  the  inflammable  gases  and  vapours 
are  evolved  through  the  outlet  pipe  in  an  unburnt  condition,  and  the  carbonaceous 
residue  also  remains  unconsnmed  in  the  retort  Upon  cooling  the  gases  and  vapoura 
thus  evolved,  the  latter  condense  more  or  less  into  liquids  which  separate  into  two 
layers,  the  lower  one  forming  a  dense  black  oily  fluid,  commonly  known  as  tar,  and 
containing  several  solid  hydrocarbons  partly  in  solution  and  partly  m  suspension ; 
whilst  the  other  one  consists  chiefly  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  salts  of  amiflonia,  if  the 
organic  matters  operated  upon  contained  nitrogexL  Thus  the  volatile  products  of  this 
process  of  destructive  distuUuion  consist  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  These  con- 
stituents may  be  thus  tabulated: 

I.  Gaseous^ 
Name.  Chemical  fonnnla. 

Hydrogen     ------        -H 

Light  carbnretted  hydrogen    -        -        -        •      CH* 

Carbonic  oxide       - CO 

defiant  gas C<H* 

Propylene C«H« 

Butylene C»H» 

Carbonic  acid C0« 

Snlphnretted  hydrogen 8H 

Nitrogen       -------N 
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II.  Liquid. 

Name. 

AqoeooBlayer: — Water  -        -        -  - 
Oily  layer:—        Bisulphide  of  carbon 

„  Benzol  -        -  - 

„  Toluol  -        -        -  - 

„  Cumol  -        -        -  - 

„  Cymol  -        -        -  - 

„  Aniline  -        -  . 

„  Picolioe         -        -  - 

„  Leucoline      - 

„  Carbolic  acid 

„  Other  hydrocarbons 

»»  »♦  w  ■ 

III  Solid. 


Chemical  formula. 
HO 
CS« 

C"H» 
C"H« 

C"H'N 

.     C"H«N 

.     C«H«0» 

.      CnHn* 
CnHn4-3 
CnHn-6 


Name.  Chemical  forviala. 

In  aqueous  layer :— Carbonate  of  ammonia  ...  NH*OCO* 

„  Hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  NH^  +  HS 

„  Sulphite  of  ammonia       -        -        -        -  NH*OSO» 

„  Chloride  of  ammoniom  •        -        .        -  KH'Cl 

In  oily  layer:  —        Paraffine C«H« 

„  Naphthaline C*H» 

„  Paranaphthaline     -----  C"H-* 

Pyrene C»H« 

„  Chrysene C»H"* 

In  practice,  there  is  not  such  a  perfect  separation  of  the  products  as  is  repf«seiited 
in  the  above  table :  thus  a  small  proportion  of  the  gases  dissolves  in  the  liquid  pro- 
ducts, 'whilst  most  of  the  liquids,  and  eyen  some  of  the  solids,  diffuse  themselves  in 
the  form  of  yapour,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  the  gases ;  and  the  solids  are  in  most 
cases  almost  completely  dissolved  in  the  liquids.  The  relative  proportions  also  in 
which  these  products  occur  greatly  depend  upon  the  temperature  employed  in  the 
destructiye  distillation,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  yolatile  products  are 
exposed  to  it;  a  low  temperature  and  short  exposure  favouring  the  fomiAtioo  of 
solids  and  liquids,  whilst  a  higher  heat  and  longer  exposure  deiermine  the  prodneiioB 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  gases  at  the  expense  of  the  solids  and  liquids. 

The  usual  process  of  gas-making  consists  iu  exposing  coal  or  cannel  to  a  bright- 
red  heat,  in  close  Tessels  of  convenient  size  and  shape,  until  all,  or  the  greater  part, 
of  the  volatile  matter  is  expelled.  Coke  is  the  material  left  in  the  retort,  and  the 
matters  volatilised  consist  of  condensible  vapours,  and  of  permanent  gases  more  or  less 
saturated  with  these  vapours.  By  a  simple  process  of  refrigeration  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  vapours  may  be  readily  condensed,  thus  separating  the  gases  more  or  less  per- 
fectly from  the  liquid  and  solid  products  of  the  distillation.  But  this  preliminary 
process  of  purification  leaves  the  gases  still  in  a  state  totally  unfitted  for  use  in  the 
production  of  artificial  light  They  still  retain  constituents,  which  are  either  nozioiiB 
m  themselves,  or  generate  noxious  compounds  when  they  are  burnt,  such  as  sulpha- 
retted  hydrogen,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  They  also  contain  carbonic  acid,  which  greatly  diminishes  the  ttnoimt  of 
light  yielded  by  the  illuminating  gases  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Besides  these  injurious  ingredients,  which  may  be  conveniently  included  in  thetena 
impuritieg,  there  are  others  which  do  not  contribute  anything  to  the  fllnminating 
IK>wer  of  the  mixture,  and  which  may  be  denominated  dduents.  We  can  thus  clas- 
sify the  constituents  of  coal-gas  as  foUows: — 


nitimlnating  Ingrediento. 

DiloeDts. 

Imparltiet. 

defiant  gas. 

Hydrogen. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Propylene. 

Light  carburetted  hydro- 

Hydrosulphate of  sulphide 

Butylene. 

gen. 

of  ammonium. 

Hydrocarbon  yapours  of 

Carbonic  oxide. 

Carbonate  of  ammania. 

the  formula  CnHn  and 

Carbonic  acid. 

CnH(n-6). 

Vapour  of  bisulphide  of 

Vapours     of    hydrocar-. 

carbon. 

bons    of  the  formula 

Nitrogen. 

CnH(n-I2). 

Oxygen. 
Aqueous  vapour. 

•  Here  n  mcani  an  eren  Dumber,  as  %,  4,  6,  Ac. 
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As  the  Intelligent  manofkotore  of  gas  for  illaminating  purposes  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  the  leading  properties  of  the  componnds  included  under  the  three  heads  just 
mentioned,  ire  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  describe  them. 

L  Illuminatimo  Ihobbdibnts. 

Olefiantaat, — This  gas  has  been  proved  b^  Berthelot  to  exist  in  coal-gas,  and  it  is 
probably  always  a  constituent  of  the  illuminating  gases  firom  resin,  oil,  peat,  and  wood. 
It  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  met  with  in  nature,  as  a  product  of  the  action  of 
▼olcanic  heat  upon  coal-bearing  strata;  it  ncTer  occurs,  however,  in  coal  strata  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  no  trace  of  it  has  ever  been  met  with  amongst  the  gases 
issuing  from  the  coal  strata  of  this  country,  and  which  have  been  investigated  by  Graham, 
Playfiir,  and  others,  defiant  gas  can  be  prepared  nearly  pure  by  heating  in  a  gluss 
retort  a  mixture  of  1  part  by  weight  of  alcohol,  and  6  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
gas  must  be  passed  through  solution  of  caustic  soda,  to  remove  sulphurous  and  car- 
bonic acids  with  which  it  is  generally  contaminated. 

Olefiant  gas  is  colourless,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  and  slightly  unpleasant  odour. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  rather  less  than  that  of  atmospheric  air,  being  -9784:  100 
cubic  inches,  at  60^  F.  and  30  inches  barometrical  pressure,  weigh  30*34 1 8  grains.  It 
consists  of  two  volumes  of  carbon  vapour  and  four  volumes  of  hydrogen,  the  six 
▼olumes  being  condensed  to  two.  It  contains,  in  a  given  bulk,  exactly  twice  as  much 
carbon  as  is  contained  in  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  Olefiant  gas  is  inflammable, 
but  does  not  support  combustion:  when  inflamed  as  it  issues  from  a  jet  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  bums  with  a  white  flame,  emitting  a  very  brilliant  light  without  smoke.  In 
burning,  it  consumes  three  times  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  produces  twice  its  volume 
of  carbonic  acid.  Exposed  to  a  ftiU  red  heat,  as  in  passing  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is 
rapidly  decomposed,  carbon  being  deposited,  whilst  hydrogen  and  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  are  produced ;  exposure  to  a  full  red  heat  consequently  soon  entirely  destroys 
its  illuminating  power. 

Propylene  and  butylene, — The  first  of  these  highly  illuminating  constituents  of  coal- 
gas  may  be  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  fusel  oil  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and 
the  second  by  the  electric  decomposition  of  valerate  of  potash.  Both  these  gases  are 
colourless,  possess  a  slight  ethereal  odour,  and  burn  with  a  brilliant  white  flame.  Like 
oWfiantgas,  they  are  rapidly  decomposed  at  a  bright  red  heat,  depositing  much  carbon, 
and  being  converted  into  the  non-illuminating  gases  —  hydrogen  and  light  carburetted 
hydrogen.  Propylene  consists  of  three  volumes  of  carbon  vapour  and  six  volumes  of 
hydrogen  condensed  to  two  volumes.  It  therefore  contains,  in  a  given  volume,  one- 
half  more  carbon  than  olefiant  gas.    Its  specific  gravity  is  1-4511. 

Butylene  consists  of  four  volumes  of  carbon  vapour  and  eight  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
the  twelve  volumes  being  condensed  to  two ;  it  consequently  contains,  in  a  given 
volume,  twice  as  much  carbon  as  olefiant  gas.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1  '9348. 

Vapourt  of  hydrocarhona  of  the  form  OnHn. — A  considerable  number  of  compounds 
having  this  formula  are  known  to  exist  in  coal-tar,  and,  as  many  of  them  are  very 
volatile,  they  must  be  diffused  as  vapours  in  coal-gas ;  but  as  they  have  not  yet  been 
•uccessfully  disentangled  from  each  other,  no  account  of  their  individual  properties 
can  be  given;  they  tSL^  however,  contain  more  carbon  in  a  given  volume  than  buty- 
lene, and  must  therefore  contribute,  proportionally  to  their  volume,  a  greater  illumi- 
nating power  than  any  of  the  gaseous  hydrocarbons.  They  are  all  readily  decomposed 
at  a  bright-red  heat,  chiefiy  into  carbon  and  non-illuminating  gases. 

Vapours  of  hydrocarbons  of  Vie  formttia  CnH(n  — 6). — These  consist  chiefly  of  ben- 
sol,  toluol,  cumol,  and  cymol,  compounds  which,  being  components  of  the  more 
volatile  portion  of  the  tar,  diffbse  themselves  into  the  gaseous  prodncts  of  distillation, 
contributing  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  total  illuminating  effect  of  the  gas. 
The  composition  of  these  substances  has  been  already  given  in  the  Table;  and  it  is  there- 
fore only  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  benzol  vapour  contains,  in  a  given  volume, 
three  times  as  much  carbon  as  olefiant  gas,  whilst  the  vapours  of  toluol,  cumol,  and 
eymd  contain  respectively  3^,  4},  and  5  times  the  amount  of  carbon  contained  in 
olefiant  gas.  For  a  further  account  of  these  and  the  following  hydrocarbons,  see 
Coal  Naphtha,  DESTRncrnra  Distillation. 

Vapoyrs  of  hydrocarbons  of  ihe  formula  CnH(n-l2). — The  only  vapour  of  this 
composition  known  to  be  present  in  coal-gas  is  naphthaline  ( C"H'),  which,  althouuh 
a  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yet  emits  a  considerable  quantity  of  vapour;  in  fact, 
its  presence  occasions  to  a  g^reat  extent  the  peculiar  odour  of  coal-gas. 

Naphthaline  is  a  fluent  source  of  serious  annoyance  to  the  gas  manufacturer,  by 
condensing  in  the  street  mains  and  gradually  blocking  them  up,  or  so  narrowing  their 
bore  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  needful  supply  of  ^as.  This  efffect  can  only  be 
produced,  when  the  eas  charged  with  naphthaline  vapour  is  allowed  to  leave  the  holder 
at  a  temperatnra  higher  than  that  of  the  mains  through  which  it  subsequently  flows; 

3a  2 


1-5 

Beosol       .        . 

-     3-0 

2-0 

Tolaol 

-     3-5 

2-6 

Heptylene  - 

-     3-5 

2-5 

Cumol        ...    4-0 

3-0 

Cymol 

.     6-0 

3-0 

-     5-0 
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but  as  this  cannot  always  be  aToided,  tbe  prerention  of  sacb  deposits  miglit  peAaps 
be  best  effected  by  passing  the  gas  over  a  birge  sar&ce  of  coal  oil  before  it  is  led  into 
the  mains.  The  oil  would  absorb  so  much  of  the  naphthaline  as  to  prevent  any  sab- 
sequent  deposition.  The  Yapoor  of  naphthaline  contains,  in  an  eqaal  Tolome.  £^e 
times  as  mnch  carbon  as  olefiant  gas.  The  amount  of  light  yielded  by  these  iUomi- 
nating  constitnents  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  an 
equal  ▼olume  of  each ;  taking,  therefore,  the  illuminating  power  of  olefiant  gas  as 

unity,  the  following  numbers  exhibit  the  relative  illuminating  values  of  equal  t— * 

of  the  several  Inminiferous  constituents  of  gas : — 

Propvlene  - 

Butylene    - 

Amylene   • 

Hydride  of  amyl 

Hydride  of  hexyl 

Hexylene  - 

Hydrogen, — This  element  constitutes  one  ninth  of  the  total  weight  of  the  waters  of 
our  globe,  and  with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  enters  into  the  compositioa  of 
all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  and  of  the  products  derived  from  them,  as  peat 
coal,  oils,  bitumen,  &c  It  is  however  very  rarely  met  with  in  nature  in  a  frM  or 
uncombmed  state ;  having  hitherto  only  been  thus  found  in  the  gasea  eoutted  from 
volcanoes. 

Hydrogen  gas  may  be  obtained  in  abundance  and  nearly  pure  by 
over  iron,  zinc,  and  several  other  metals,  io  a  fine  state  of  division,  at  a  full  red 
Mixed  with  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  it  is  also  generated  in  laige 
quantity  when  steam  is  passed  over  charcoal,  cnke,  or  other  carbonaceous  substances 
at  a  red  heat  In  all  these  cases  the  watery  vapour  is  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  bong 
liberated,  whilst  its  oxygen  unites  with  the  metal  or  carbon,  forming  in  the  first  case 
a  solid  non- volatile  oxide,  which  encrusts  the  pure  metal,  and  soon  stops  further  action ; 
in  the  second  case  a  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon  is  generated,  and  passes  off  along  with 
the  hydrogen,  thus  leaving  the  carbon  freely  exposed  to  the  further  action  of  the 
watery  vapour.  When  carbon  is  used  that  portion  of  the  steam  which  la  converted 
into  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  yields  its  own  volume  of  each  of  these  gases ;  and 
that  portion  which  forms  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  affords  its  own  volume  of  ky« 
drogen  and  half  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  The  amount  of  watery  vapour 
which  undergoes  the  latter  decomposition  decreases  as  the  temperaturo  at  which  the 
operation  is  conduoted  increases.  At  a  white  heat  scarcely  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid 
is  produced. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  bodies,  its  specific  gravity  being  only  *0691 ; 
100  cubic  inches,  at  60^  Fahr.  and  30  inches  barometric  pressure,  weigh  only  2-1371 
grains.  It  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  but  developes  scarcely  any  light  daring 
combustion ;  when,  however,  solid  substances,  such  as  lime,  magnesia,  or  pfauinmn,  are 
held  in  the  flame  of  hydrosen,  considerable  light  is  emitted.  Burnt  in  air  or  oxygen 
gas,  it  is  entirely  converted  into  watery  vapour,  which  condenses  upon  cold  sorfaoes 
held  above  the  flame. 

Light  carbwetted  Hgdrcgen — This  gas  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  tbe  pro- 
portion of  6  parts  by  weight  of  the  former  element  combined  with  2  parts  of  the 
latter.  Owmg  to  its  being  copiously  generated  in  marshy  swampy  placo,  it  ia  fre- 
quently termd  marth  gtts^  and  from  certain  considerations  relative  to  its  chemieal 
constitution,  it  has  more  recently  received  the  name  of  hgdride  <ff  mei^  It  eaten 
largely  into  the  composition  of  coal-gas,  and  is  also  a  natural  product  of  the  slow  de- 
composition of  coal,  and  of  putrefaction  in  general  Thus  it  occurs  in  enoniioos 
quantities  in  the  coal  strata,  and  bubbles  up  from  stsgnant  pools  and  ditches  which 
contain  putrefying  organic  romains.  As  thus  generated,  it  is  mixed  with  small  qoaa- 
tities  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen ;  it  can,  however^  be  artificially  prepared  perfectly 
pure,  but  the  processes  need  not  be  described  here. 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen  when  puro  is  colourless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  s  it  is 
neutral  to  test  papers,  and  nearly  insduble  in  water;  its  specific  gravity  is  -S594.  and 
100  cubic  inches,  at  60^  Fahr.  and  30  inches  barometric  pressure,  weigh  17'41M 
grains.  It  does  not  support  combustion  or  respiration,  but  is  inflammable,  buniag 
with  a  blue,  or  slightly  yellow  flame,  yielding  scarcely  any  light.  BUxed  with  a  dne 
proportion  of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen,  and  ignited,  it  explodes  with  great  violence : 
the  products  of  its  combustion  are  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

When  light  carburetted  hydrogen  is  exposed  to  a  white  heat,  it  is  slowly  decom- 
posed, depositing  carbon,  and  yielding  twice  its  volume  of  hydrogen. 

Carbimic  oxide, — This  gas  consists  of  6  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  and  8  parts 
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of  oxygen.  It  is  formed  irben  carbon  is  consumed  in  a  limited  quantity  of  air  or 
oxjgea,  and  la  iJao  generated,  as  stated  above,  irhen  steam  is  passed  over  ignited 
coke  or  charcoal,  or  when  coal  tar  and  steam  meet  in  a  red-hot  vessel  It  is  always 
a  constituent  of  coal-gas. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  a  colourless  and  inodorous  gas,  rather  lighter  than  atmospheric 
air,  and  having  exactly  the  specific  gravity  of  defiant  gas,  *9727  ;  it  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  bat  is  very  soluble  in  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  copper. 
Carbonic  oxide  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  beautiAil  blue  flame  almost  devoid  of 
light;  the  product  of  its  combustion  is  carbonic  acid.    It  is  said  to  be  very  poisonous. 

IIL  Ihpubities. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen, — This  gas  consists  of  sixteen  parts  of  sulphur  and  one  part 
of  hydrogen :  it  may  be  produced  by  passing  hydrogen  along  with  the  vapour  of 
solphur  throuj^h  a  red-hot  tube,  but  it  is  best  prepared  pure  by  decomposing  proto- 
sulphuret  of  iron  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  collecting  the  evolved  gas  at  the 
pneumatic  trough  or  over  mercury.  It  is  always  an  ingredient  in  crude  coal,  peat,  or 
woodgas. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  a  ver^  nauseous  odour,  resembling 
that  of  putrid  eggs  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1*1747.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  blue  flame,  destitute  of  light,  and  generatinp^  a  large  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  : 
it  is  chiefly  this  latter  circumstance  which  renders  its  presence  in  coal-gas  objectionable. 
It  is  readily  absorbed  by  metallic  solutions,  by  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  and  by  lime  both 
in  the  wet  and  dry  state,  and  is  easily  recognised  in  coal-gas  by  exposing  a  strip  of 
paper  impregnated  with  acetate  of  lead  to  a  stream  of  the  gas ;  if  the  paper  becomes 
discoloured,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  present 

Hydrosulphait  of  sulphide  of  ammonium, — This  compound  is  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  equal  volumes  of  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  consists  of  U  parts  by 
weight  of  nitrogen,  15  of  hydrogen,  and  82  of  sulphur.  It  is  always  largely  produce  d  in 
the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  but  ia  almost  completely  condensed  and  retained  in  the 
aqueous  layer  of  liquid  products,  contributing  principally  to  the  unbearable  odour  of 
gas  liquor ;  a  mere  trace  of  thu  body  is  therefore  present  in  crude  coal-gas.  When 
quite  pure  it  is  a  colourless  crystalline  solid,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  volatile  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Its  vapour,  when  present  in  coal-gas,  is  absorbed  and  decom- 
posed by  hydrate  of  lime  both  in  the  wet  and  dry  state,  ammonia  being  liberated.  It 
is  also  decomposed  by  acids,  but  in  this  case  the  ammonia  is  retain^  by  the  acid, 
whilst  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved. 

Carbonic  acid. — This  gas  is  met  with  in  nature  as  a  constituent  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  is  produced  in  large  quantities  during  the  earlier  sta^ees  of  the  formation  of  coal 
in  the  earth's  strata.  Thus,  in  the  lignite  districts  of  Germany,  it  is  copiously  evolved, 
and  meeting  with  water  in  its  passage  to  the  surface,  it  is  absorbed,  and  forms  those 
sparkling  mineral  springs  commonly  known  as  seltzer-water. 

Carbonic  acid  is  also  formed  during  fermentation,  by  the  combustion  of  carbon  in 
air,  and  in  the  decomposition  of  water  by  carbon  at  a  red  heat. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  carbonic  acid  is  a  colourless  and  invisible  gas,  but  it  may 
bu  liquefied  by  very  intense  cold  or  pressure.  It  consists  of  6  parts,  by  weight,  of 
carbon  united  with  16  parts  of  oxygen,  and  thus  differs  ih>m  carbonic  oxide  by  con- 
taining twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  latter  gas.  By  passing  carbonic  acid  over 
ignited  coke,  charcoal,  or  other  carbonaceous  matters,  it  takes  up  as  much  carbon  as 
it  already  contains,  and  becomes  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  *,  but  it  is  impossible 
in  this  way  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic  oxide  unless  the 
process  be  verv  frequently  repeated.  Carbonic  acid  is  pungent,  acidulous,  and  soluble 
in  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  to  which  it  communicates  that  briskness  which  we  so  much 
admire  in  soda-water ;  it  is  considerably  heavier  thdU  atmofpheric  air,  its  specific 
gravity  being  1*524.  This  gas  is  uninflammable,  and  cannot  support  combustion  or 
animal  life.  Its  acid  properties  are  not  strongly  developed,  but  it  unites  readily  with 
alkaline  bases,  forming  carbonates  :  it  is  upon  this  property  that  the  removal  of  car- 
bonic acid  from  coal-gas  depends.  On  passing  coal-gas  containing  this  acid  through 
slaked  lime  in  fine  powder,  or  through  milk  of  lime,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid 
disappears,  having  united  with  the  lime.  Quick-lime,  slaki-d  in  such  u  manner  as  to 
be  neither  dust-dry  nor  very  perceptibly  moist,  is  most  effective  for  the  absorption  of 
high  percentages  of  carbonic  acid,  a  layer  three  inches  in  thickness  not  allowing  a 
trace  of  the  acid  gas  to  pass  through  it 

The  presence  even  of  a  small  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  coal>gas  is  much  to  be 
deprecated,  on  account  of  the  great  loss  of  light  which  it  occasions,  1  per  cent  of 
carbonic  acid  diminishing  the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas  to  the  extent  of  about 
6  per  cent ;  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  the  carbonic  acid  produced  during  com- 
bostion  iMf  however,  too  minute  to  be  of  any  importance. 

3aS 
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Carbonate  of  ammoiua. — Daring  the  destracttre  distillatioB  of  ootl,  m  ooosidermbfe 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  coal  is  converted  into  earbanate  of  am- 
monia, the  greater  part  of  -which  condenses  in  the  aqueous  layer  of  liqaid  products  ; 
bat  as  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  very  volatile,  even  at  ordinary  tempeimtnres,  erode 
coal-gas  always  contains  a  small  quantity  of  this  compound.  It  is  a  volatile,  white, 
crystalline  solid,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  pungent  smell  like  ammonia, 
lu  vapour  is  decomposed  by  lime,  which  unites  wiSi  carbonic  acid,  liberating  am- 
monia. The  presence  of  this  salt  or  of  ammonia,  in  coal-gas  is  Tery  ondesirable,  as  it 
corrodes  brass  fittings,  and  is  also  partially  converted  into  nitrous  acid  during  the 
combustion  of  the  gas. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon. — This  compound  consists  of  6  parts,  by  weight,  of  cartM», 
and  82  parts  of  sulphur ;  it  is  formed  whenever  sulphur  and  carbonaceous  matter  are 
brought  together  at  a  bright-red  heat,  and  therefore,  owing  to  the  presence  of  snlphor 
in  all  varieties  of  coal,  its  vapour  is  generally,  and  probably  always,  present  in  coal-gas. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  most  insupportable  odour,  resembling 
garlic;  it  is  very  volatile,  boiling  at  108^.  It  does  not  mix  with  water,  but  dinotres 
u  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  is  also  very  soluble  in  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  potash  in 
methylic,  ethylic,  or  amylio  alcohoL  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  generates  during 
combustion  much  sulphurous  acid :  on  this  account  its  presence  in  coal-gas  is  very 
injurious,  and  as  there  u  no  known  means  of  removing  it  on  a  large  scale  by  any 
mode  of  purification,  its  non-generaUon  in  the  process  uf  gas-making  becomes  a  pro- 
blem of  great  importance.  Few  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  solve  this  difBcnhy, 
but  Mr.  Wright,  the  eminent  engineer  of  the  Western  Gas  Company,  has  observed 
that  its  formation  is  greatly  hindered,  if  not  entirely  prevented,  by  the  employment 
of  a  somewhat  moderate  temperature.  In  corroboration  of  this  observation  it  has  fre- 
quently been  noticed  that  the  gas  furnished  by  companies  who  use  a  high  heat 
contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  this  noxious  material,  whilst  gas  generated  at  lower 
temperatures,  as  for  instance,  that  produced  by  White's  hydrocarbon  process,  contains 
mere  traces  of  this  compound.  A  Ithough  no  process  for  the  absorption  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  vapour  from  coal-gas  is  sufficiently  cheap  for  employment  on  a  large  scale, 
yet  advantage  might  be  taken  of  its  solubility  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  fusel 
oil  (a  by-product  in  spirit  distilleries)  or  in  methylated  spirit  of  wine,  for  its  removal 
from  the  gas  supplied  to  private  houses,  where  the  damage  done  by  the  solphnroas 
acid  is  most  annoying.  By  passiuj^  the  gas  over  a  considerable  surface  of  this  solution, 
contained  in  a  small  private  purmer,  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  vapour  is  oompletdy 
removed. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  yaponr  can  be  readily  detected  in  coal-gas  by  a  very  simple 
apparatus  devised  by  Mr.  Wright* :  in  this  instrument  the  products  of  the  combustion 
of  a  jet  of  gas  are  made  to  pass  through  a  small  Liebig's  condenser ;  if  the  liquid 
dropping  from  this  condenser  strongly  redden  blue  litmus-paper,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  present  As  a  decisive  test,  50  or  60  drops  of  the  con- 
densed fluid  should  be  collected  in  a  small  test-tube,  and  a  few  drops  of  pure  nitric 
acid  added:  on  heating  this  mixture  to  boiling  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  then  adding  a 
drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  the  liquid  will  become  more  or  less 
milky  if  bisnlphide  of  csrbon  has  been  present  in  the  gas.  It  is  necessary  here  to 
remark,  that  the  absence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be  first  ascertained  by  the 
nou-coloration  of  paper  imbued  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  held  for  some  minutes  in  a 
stream  of  the  gas. 

Nitrogen, — ^This  gas  is  the  chief  constituent  of  atmospheric  air,  100  cubic  feet  of 
air  containing  rather  more  than  79  cubic  feet  of  this  gas.  It  also  enters  into  the 
composition  of  a  large  number  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  All  descriptions 
of  coal  contain  small  quantities  of  this  element.  When  nitrogen  is  eliminated  from 
combination  in  contact  with  oxygen,  it  usually  takes  the  form  of  nitrous  or  nitric 
acid ;  whilst  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen  it  generates  ammonia.  It  is  in 
this  latter  form  that  it  is  eliminated  from  coal  in  the  process  of  gas-generation. 

^litrogen  is  a  colonrless,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  gas,  of  specific  gravity  0-976.  It 
is  incombustible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  instantaneously  extinguishes 
burning  bodies.  Under  certain  conditions,  however,  nitrogen  does  undergo  combus- 
tion, as  when  it  is  exposed  to  a  very  intense  heat  in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  This 
occurs,  for  instance,  when  a  small  quanti^  of  nitrogen  is  added  to  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen,  with  a  somewhat  larger  proponion  of  oxygen  than  is  requisite  to  fbrm 
water,  and  the  mixture  then  ignited  :  a  loud  explosion  takes  place,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  formed,  owing  to  combustion  of  the  nitrogen,  or  in  other 
words.  Its  union  with  oxygen  gas.  This  formation  of  nitric  acid  possibly  occurs  also 
to  a  limited  extent  during  the  burning  of  coal  gas;  and  as  the  temperature  requhrd  to 
form  nitric  acid  is  very  high,  the  greater  the  volume  of  gas  consumed  fh>m  one  burner 

*  ThlB  tiutrument  can  be  had  on  application  to  Ur.  Wrltbt.  M  and  (5*,  MUlbank  Street,  Wert- 
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in  a  giTea  time,  the  greater  will  be  the  relatiTe  quantity  of  nitric  acid  produced.  The 
formation  of  snch  a  corroeive  material  as  nitric  acid  under  these  circumstancefi  shows 
the  importance  of  preTeoting  the  admixture  of  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  coal- 
gas  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartments  in  which  it  is  consumed.  The  nitrogen 
contained  in  coal-^  is  due  entirely  to  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  and  not  to 
the  elimination  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  coal;  for  this  hitter  nitrogen  appears 
to  be  evolved  only  in  combination  with  hydrogen  as  ammonia.  As  nitrogen  is  incom- 
bustible, it  is  not  only  a  useless  ingredient  in  coal-gas,  but,  owing  to  its  abstracting  beat 
ftiom  the  flame  of  such  gas,  it  causes  a  diminution  of  light,  and  is  &us  decidedly  injurious. 
The  admixture  of  this  element  ought  therefore  to  be  SToided  as  much  as  possible. 

Oxygen, — This  element  is  always  present  in  coal-gas,  although  in  very  small  quan- 
tity if  the  manufacture  be  properly  conducted.  It  is  never  evolved  from  the  coal 
itself,  but  it  makes  its  waj  into  the  gas  through  leaky  joints,  and  also  to  a  certain 
extent  through  the  water  m  which  the  holders  are  immersed.  Its  presence  is  highly 
iigurious  to  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas;  and  since,  when  once  introduced,  it 
cannot  be  abstracted  by  any  practicable  means,  its  admixture  ought  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against 

Oxygen  is  a  colourless,  invisible .  and  inodorous  gas,  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  and  which  has  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  liquefy  it  by  cold  or 
pressure.  It  is  evolved  from  the  leaves  of  plants  under  the  influence  of  light, 
and  constitutes  about  one  fifth  of  the  bulk  of  our  atmosphere.  By  far  the  largest 
amount  of  oxygen  however  exists  in  combination  with  other  elements;  thus  eight 
out  of  every  uine  tons  of  water  are  pure  oxygen^  and  it  forms  at  least  one  third  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  mineral  crust  of  oar  globe.  It  is  therefore  the  most  abundant 
of  all  elements.  Oxygen  gas  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air;  100  cubic  inches,  at 
60®  Fahr.  and  SO  inches  barometric  pressure,  weighing  84*198  grains,  whilst  100 
cubic  inches  of  the  latter  weigh  only  81*0117  grains.  The  specific  gravity  of 
oxygen  is  1*1026.  It  eminently  supports  combustion,  all  combustible  bodies  when 
introduced  into  it  burning  much  more  vividly  than  in  common  air ;  indeed  it  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  this  gas  in  our  atmosphere,  that  common  air  possesses  the  property 
of  supporting  combustion. 

Aqueous  vapour. — Water  is  volatile  at  all  natural  temperatures,  and  therefore  its 
vapour  always  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  diffiised  in  coal  gas,  even  as  delivered 
to  the  consumer.  The  percentage  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  thus  present  in  coal- 
gas  is  always  small,  even  when  the  gas  is  saturated ;  nevertheless  the  presence  of  even 
thb  small,  proportion  of  aqueous  vapour  diminishes  to  a  certain  extent  the  light  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  gas.  This  effect  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  action  of 
aqueous  vapour  upon  carbon  at  a  high  temperature,  by  which  action  hydrogen, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid  gases  are  produced.  The  presence  of  aoueous 
vapour  therefore  tends  to  reduce  the  nmnber  of  particles  of  carbon  floating  in  the  gas 
flame  and  consequently  the  light  is  diminished.  The  following  table  shows  the 
maximum  percentages  of  aqueous  vapour  which  can  be  present  in  gas  at  diflerent 
temperatures.  As  a  general  rule  the  gas  will  contain  the  maximum  amount  at  the 
lowest  temperature  to  which  it  has  b^n  exposed  in  its  passage  from  the  retorts  to 
the  burners. 
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0-6 
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0*9 
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1*3 
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0*6 
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0*7 
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10 
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0*7 
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0-7 
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0*7 
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1*1 

570 
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0-8 
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11 
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1*6 
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0*8 

490 

11 

59o 

1*7 

4(P 

0-8 

50° 

1*2 

6O0 

18 

41<> 

0-9 

51° 

1-2 

Aqneouj  vapour  has  a  specific  gravity  of  *6201,  and  one  cubic  foot  of  it  contains  one 
cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  and  half  a  cubic  foot  of  oxygen.  In  contact  with  ignited 
carbon,  or  carbonaceous  substances,  it  is  decomposed;  producing  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic  acid  gases.  When  passed  over  ignited  iron 
it  yields  its  own  volume  of  nearly  pure  hydrogen. 

3  A  4 
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Having  thoa  described  tlie  more  important  properties  of  the  eonstitaents  of  eoal- 
gas,  we  are  dow  prepared  to  discuss  the  -eonditions  involved  in  the  genentioD, 
purification,  and  combustion  of  gas. 

On  the  genefatioH  of  iUumUating  ^as.  —  The  production  of  gas  for  illuminating 
purposes  whether  derived  A*ora  coal,  peat,  wood,  or  oil,  depends,  as  we  have  seen,  upon 
a  re-arrangement  of  the  elements  composing  the  material  employed.  The  natare 
of  this  re-arrangement  is  dependent  upon  the  temperature  employed.  The  lower  the 
heat  at  which  it  can  be  effected,  the  less  the  weight  of  coke  or  earbonaecons  residoe  left 
in  the  retort,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  the  amount  of  carbon  remaining  combined 
with  the  hydrogen :  the  hydro-carbons  thus  formed  being  chiefly  solids  and  liquids. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  the  temperature  employed,  the  greater  is  the  weight  of 
carbonaceous  residue,  and,  therefore,  the  smaller  is  the  amount  of  x^irbon  contained  in 
the  volatilised  matters,  whilst  the  proportion  of  gases  in  these  latter  becomes  lai^ger  as 
the  temperature  increases.  By  employing  a  very  low  temperature  for  the  destructive 
distillatiiiD,  the  production  of  gas  may  be  almost  entirely  prevented,  whilst  by  the  em- 
ploy ment  of  a  very  high  temperature  the  three  chief  constituents  of  coal  miglit  without 
doiibt  be  completely  converted  into  coke,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen.  Nov  the  re- 
sults produced  by  both  these  extremes  of  temperature  are  valueless  to  the  gas  mannfrc- 
turer,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  employ  a  heat  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  as  mock 
lid  possible  the  volatile  substances  from  escaping  in  the  form  of  condensible  vapoon, 
bat  not  high  enough  to  decompose  the  luminiferons  constituents  of  the  evolved  gas.  If 
coal  were  a  definite  and  single  chemical  compound,  and  could  be  so  exposed  to  heat 
as  to  suddenly  raise  the  temperature  of  every  particle  to  a  uniform  and  definite 
degree,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  results  of  the  distillation  would  be  fisr  less 
complex  than  they  are  in  the  present  mode  of  gas  manufacture ;  and  it  might  even  he 
possible  to  find  such  a  degree  of  temperature  as  would  convert  the  whole  of  the 
hydrogen  into  one  or  more  of  the  higher  gaseous  compounds  of  carbon,  thus  giving 
results  of  maximum  value  to  the  gas  manufacturer.  In  the  ordinary  processes  of 
gas-making,  where  a  charge  of  several  cwts.  of  coal,  often  in  large  lumps,  is  ihrown 
into  an  ignited  retort,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  any  such  uniform  temperature.  The 
heat  is  conducted  very  gradually  to  the  interior  of  the  mass  at  coal,  and  therefore 
various  portions  of  the  charge  are  exposed  to  very  unequal  temperatures,  especially 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  distillation.  The  natural  consequence  of  these  conditions 
is  the  production,  on  the  one  hand,  of  products  resulting  from  excessive  temperature, 
viz.  hydrogen  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  on  the  other,  of  tar,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  deficient  heat  Notwithstanding  several  attempts, 
these  disadvantages  have  not  yet  been  successfully  overcome,  but  the  importance  of  a 
practical  process  which  would  secure  a  tolerably  uniform  temperature  during  the 
whole  course  of  distillation,  is  seen  from  the  remarkable  results  obtained  with  Clegg's 
revolving  web  retort  4  a  form  of  apparatus  undoubtedly  the  most  ingenious  y«c 
invented  for  the  proi action  of  gps,  and  which,  although  in  its  present  form  too  com- 
plicated for  successful  practical  use,  yet  embodies,  when  we  consider  the  early  date  of 
its  invention,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  true  scientific  principles  of  gas-making. 
This  retort,  of  which  a  description  will  be  found  at  p.  750,  obviated  to  a  great  extent 
the  inequality  and  uncertainty  of  temperature  in  the  ordinary  gas  retorts,  and  the 
result  was  an  increase  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  gas  produced,  the 
quality  being  also  improved,  whilst  scarcely  any  tar  was  formed. 

But  besides  the  g^reat  infiaence  exercised  by  the  temperature  to  which  oonl  is 
exposed  in  the  process  of  gas-making,  the  length  of  time,  daring  which  the  volatile 
products  of  decomposition  are  exposed  to  that  temperature,  is  a  most  important  cir- 
cumstance as  regards  the  successful  maunfaisture  of  gas.  If  we  take  into  consideration 
the  behaviour  of  the  luminiferons  c>>nstituents  of  gas  when  exposed  to  a  bright  red 
heat,  and  which  has  been  described  above;  it  will  be  evident  that  a  second  most  im- 
portant condition  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  is  the  rapid  removal  of  these  luminiferons 
constituents  from  the  destructive  influence  of  the  red-hot  retort  as  soon  as  they  are 
generated:  every  second  during  which  these  gases  are  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
birthplace  diminishes  their  value  as  illuminating  agents  The  only  method  hitherto 
employed  for  the  rapid  removal  of  the  gases  from  the  retorts  is  White's  procesa.  the 
mechanical  details  of  which  are  fully  described  below.  This  process  consists 
essentially  in  transmitting  a  current  of  u>ater  ga$  through  the  retorts  in  which  coal  or 
cannel  gas  is  being  generated.  The  water  gas  is  produced  by  transmitting  steam  through 
retorts  filled  with  coke  or  charcoal,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  carbonie 
oxide,  and  carbonic  acid  gases.  These  gases,  which  are  not  in  themselves  Inmihifenms 
on  combustion,  necessarily  become  mixed  wi*h  the  coal  or  cannel  gas,  and  thus  diminish 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  latter  whilst  they  increase  its  volume.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  admission  of  water  gas  be  properly  managed,  the  luminiferons  eonstitnents 
saved  from  destruction  by  their  rapid  removal  from  the  retorts,  compensate  for  the 
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dilation  of  the  gas,  so  m  to  render  the  dilated  gas  equal  in  illaminating  power  to  the 
gas  produced  from  the  same  coal  or  cannel  in  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacture, 
when  cannels  yielding  very  highly  lominiferoos  gas  are  employed,  it  is  desirable  to 
dilate  them  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  this  can  be  easily  effected  by  admitting 
into  the  coal  retort  a  larger  proportion  of  water  gas.  In  some  cases  the  total  amount 
of  light  yielded  by  the  gas  from  a  given  weight  of  ooal  when  treated  according  to 
White's  process  is  more  than  double  that  obtained  by  the  ordinary  procejM,  and  in  all 
eaaes  the  gain  in  total  amount  of  light  is  very  laige,  thus  showing  the  importance  of 
removing  the  gases  from  the  red-hot  retorts  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  remark 
applies  especially  to  gases  very  rich  in  laminiferoas  hydrocarbons,  because  such 
gases  suffer  relatively  much  more  deterioration  than  those  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  dilaents.  In  addition  to  these  advantages  such  a  dilution  of  rich  eannel 
gases  with  any  of  the  non-luminoos  eonstitaents,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  or  light 
corbaretted  hydrogen,  increases  the  illuminatiog  power  of  the  gas  in  another  way : 
this  is  effected  by  their  forming  a  mediam  for  the  solutioa  of  the  vapours  of  such 
hydrocarbons  as  exist  in  the  liquid  or  eyen  solid  state  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  they  thus  enable  us  to  convert  an  additional  quantity  of  illami- 
nating materials  into  the  gaseous  form,  which  they  retain  permanently,  nnless  the 
temperature  &II  below  the  point  of  sataration.  The  gain  in  illuminating  power 
which  is  thus  obtained  will  be  perhaps  better  seen  from  the  following  example :  — 
Suppose  100  cnbic  inches  of  olefiant  gas  were  allowed  to  saturate  itself  with  ^e  vapour 
of  a  volatile  hydrocarbon,  containing  three  times  as  much  carbon  io  a  given  volume  of 
its  vapour  as  that  contained  in  an  equal  volume  of  olefiant  gas,  and  that  it  took  up  or  dis- 
solved 3  cubic  inches  of  this  vapoar ;  then,  if  we  express  the  valae  of  1  cabic  inch  of  olefi- 
ant gas  by  unity,  the  illaminating  power  of  the  103  cabic  inches  of  the  mixture  of  olefiant 
gas  and  hydrooirbon  vapoar  will  be  109.  Now  if  we  mix  these  103  cubic  inches  with  100 
cabic  inches  of  hydrogen,  the  mixture  will  be  able  to  take  up  an  additional  3  cubic 
inches  of  hydrocarbon  Tapour,  and  the  illuminating  power  of  the  306  cubic  inches 
will  then  become  118;  thus  the  hydrogen  prodaces  a  gain  in  Uluminating  power 
eqoal  to  9  cubic  inches  of  olefiant  gas,  or  nearly  4*5  per  cent  upon  the  volume  df 
mixed  gases.  When  we  consider  that  coal  naphtha  contains  hydrocarbons  of  great 
volatility,  and  that  these  are  the  sarplus  remaining  after  the  sataration  of  the  gas 
fhom  which  they  have  condensed,  the  importance  of  this  function  of  the  non-illumi* 
nating  class  of  combustible  gases  will  be  sufficiently  evident.  It  may  here  be  re- 
marked that  incombustible  gases  could  not  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  since  their 
cooling  influence  upon  the  flame  during  the  subsequent  burning  of  the  gas  woald 
diminish  the  light  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  hydrocarbon  vapour  could  increase  it. 

It  is  evident  that  all  the  three  non-illuminating  gases,  fbrmmg  the  class  of  diluents, 
would  perform  both  the  offices  here  assigned  to  them  perfectly  well,  and  there- 
ibre  we  have  as  ^et  seen  no  reason  for  giving  our  preference  in  favour  of  any  one  of 
these  diluents ;  if,  however,  we  study  their  behaviour  during  combustion,  we  shall 
find  that  where  the  gas  is  to  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  hydrogen  has  qualities 
which  give  it  a  very  decided  preference  over  the  other  two.  When  gas  is  used  for 
lighting  the  interior  of  public  buildings  and  private  houses,  it  is  very  desirable^at  it 
should  deteriorate  the  air  as  little  as  possible,  or,  in  other  words,  it  should  consume  as 
•mall  a  quantity  of  ox^^gen  and  generate  as  little  carbonic  acid  as  possible.  The 
oppressive  heat  which  is  so  frequently  felt  in  apartments  lighted  with  gas  also  shows 
the  advantage  of  the  gas  generating  a  minimum  amount  of  heat 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  properties  of  the  three  non-iUnminating  gases 
in  reference  to  3ie  points  just  mentioned : — 

One  cubic  foot  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  at  60^  Fahr.  and  30  inches  barome- 
trical pressure,  consumes  2  cubic  feet  of  ox]rgen  during  its  combustion,  and  generates  1 
cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid,  yielding  a  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  heating  6  lbs.  U  oz.  of 
water  from  32^  to  212^,  or  causing  a  rise  of  temperature  from  60^  to  80*8^  in  a  room 
containing  2500  cnbic  feet  of  air. 

One  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  oxide,  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  consumes, 
during  combustion,  ^  a  cubic  foot  of  oxygen,  generates  1  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  affords  heat  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  14  oz.  of  water  from  32° 
to  212<^,  or  that  of  2500  cnbic  feet  of  air  from  60<^  to  66'6<^. 

One  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen,  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  consumes  ^  a 
cubic  foot  of  oxygen,  generates  no  carbonic  acid,  and  yields  heat  capable  of  raising 
the  temperature  of  1  lb.  13  oz.  of  water  from  32°  to  212°,  or  that  of  2500  cubic  feet 
of  air  from  60°  to  66-4°. 

This  comparison  shows  that  light  carburetted  hydrogen  is  very  objectionable  as  a 
diluent,  not  only  on  account  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  generates,  but  also  by  reason 
of  the  very  large  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it  consumes,  and  the  very  great  amount 
of  heat  which^  m  relation  to  its  volume,  it  evolves  on  combustion  i  the  consumption  of 
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oxygen  being  foar  timet,  and  the  absolate  thermal  effect  more  than  three  timea  9$ 
great  as  that  of  either  of  the  other  gases. 

The  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide 
and  hydrogen  is  nearly,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  quite,  the  same ;  bat 
the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  first  gives  a  decided  preference  to  hydrogen  as  the 
best  diluent. 

The  same  comparison  also  shoirs  that  when  the  gas  is  to  be  osed  for  heatbg 
purposes,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  carried  avray,  lig^  carburetted  hydrogen 
is  by  far  the  best  diluent 

The  experiments  of  Dulong  on  the  absolute  thermal  effects  of  hydrogen,  light 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  od- 
culations.    Dulong  found  that  — 

1  lb.  of  hydrogen  raised  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water  through  62471^  F. 
I  lb.  of  carbonic  oxide  m  m  tt  4504°  F. 

1  lb.  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  „  „  24244°  F. 

These  considerations  indicate  the  objects  that  should  chiefly  be  regarded,  in  the 
generating  department  of  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  illuminating  purposes.  They  are — 

Ist.  The  extraction  of  the  largest  possible  amount  of  illuminating  compounds  from 
a  given  weight  of  material. 

2od.  The  formation  of  a  due  proportion  of  illuminating  and  non-illuminating  coo- 
Btituents,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  the  combustion  of  the  gas  shall  be  perfect,  and 
without  the  production  of  smoke  or  unpleasant  odour,  and  on  the  other,  the  volnme 
of  gas  required  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  light  shall  not  be  too  large. 

3rd.  The  presence  of  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  hydrogen  amongst  the  non- 
iUuminating  constituents,  to  the  exclusion  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic 
oxide ;  so  as  to  produce  the  least  amount  of  heat  and  atmospheric  deterioration  in  the 
apartments  in  which  the  gas  is  consumed. 

On  the  ptirification  of  illuminating  gas,  —  If  we  except  the  insignificant  quantities  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen,  which  become  mixed  with  illuminating  gas  through  im- 
perfections in  the  joints  of  the  apparatus  employed,  and  by  the  transferring  power  of 
the  water  of  the  gasholder,  all  impurities  arise  from  the  presence  of  the  three  elements 
sulphur,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  in  the  generating  material  used. 

The  sulphur,  uniting  with  portions  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  the  coal,  gene- 
rates with  the  first  named  element  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  with  the  second* 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  also  probable  that  volatile  organic  compounds  of  sulphur 
are  produced  by  the  union  of  this  element  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  simultaneously, 
although  we  have  as  yet  no  positive  evidence  of  their  presence  in  illuminating  gasw 
The  oxygen,  uniting  with  another  portion  of  carbon,  forms  carbonic  acid,  whilst  the 
nitrogen  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia,  which,  by  combination  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  produces  hydrosulphate  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and,  with 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  carbonate  of  ammonia.  With  the  exception  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  and  the  organic  sulphur  compounds  just  mentioned,  the  removal  of  ail  these 
impuriTies  is  not  difficulL  Slaked  lime,  either  in  the  form  of  moist  powder,  or  sus- 
pended in  water  as  milk  of  lime,  absorbs  the  whole  of  them ;  whilst  it  has  no  per- 
ceptible effect  upon  the  other  constituents  of  the  gas.  By  this  process  of  purification 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  caustic  lime  are  converted  into  sulphide  of  calcium 
and  water ;  the  former  being  non-volatile  does  not  mix  with  the  gas.  Hydrosulphate 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  in  like  manner  converted  into  sulphide  of  calcium,  water, 
and  ammonia :  part  of  the  latter  is  retained  by  the  moisture  present  in  the  purifying 
material,  but  the  remainder  mixes  with  the  gas,  from  which,  however,  it  can  be 
removed  by  contact  with  a  large  surface  of  water.  Carbonic  acid  unites  with  caustic 
lime  with  great  energy,  forming  carbonate  of  lime,  a  perfectly  non-volatile  material ; 
and  thus  the  acid  gas  is  effectually  retained.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  under  similar 
circumstances  decomposed,  carbonate  of  lime  being  formed  and  ammonia  liberated  | 
the  last,  as  before,  being  only  partially  retained  by  the  moisture  present,  and  requiring 
when  ^  dry  lime  "  is  used,  a  subsequent  application  of  water  for  its  complete  removal. 
Although  in  the  wet  lime  purifying  process  a  given  weight  of  lime  can  remove  a 
much  larger  volume  of  impurities,  yet  the  dry  lime  process  possesses  so  many  mani- 
pulatory advantages  that  it  is  now  all  but  universally  employed  where  lime  is  used  as 
the  purifying  agent.  The  maximum  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  of  carbonic 
acid  which  can  be  absorbed  by  1  lb.  of  quick-lime,  in  the  so-cslled  dry  and  wet  states 
respectively,  is  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 

Cubic  feet  of  Cubic  feet  of 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen.       Carbonic  add. 
1  lb.  of  quick -lime  used  as  dry  lime  absorbs       -      6'78      -        -       3*39 
1  lb.  of  qnick-limc  used  as  wet  lime  absorbs       -      6*78      -        -       6*78 
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In  practice,  bowerer,  the  abcorptioii  aetoaUy  effected  ic,  even  under  the  most 
favonrable  circumstances,  considerably  less  than  here  indicated.  As  a  substitute  for 
lime  in  the  purification  of  gas  a  mixture  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  and  sulphate  of 
lime  has  lately  come  into  extensire  use.  This  material  is  prepared  in  the  firat  place 
by  mixing  slaked  lime  with  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  the  composition  being  rendered 
more  porous  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  sawdust  This  mixture  is 
now  in  a  condition  to  remove  those  impurities  firom  coal-gas  which  are  abstracted  by 
lime.  The  peroxide  of  iron  absorbs  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium 
and  becoires  converted  into  sulphide  of  iron.  The  slaked  lime  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
and  carbonsite  of  ammonia  until  it  is  oonyerted  into  subcarbonate  of  lime.  When  the 
absorbing  powere  of  the  mixture  are  nearly  exhausted,  the  coven  of  the  purifiers  are 
removed  and  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  air.  The  following  change  is  then  said  to 
take  place.  The  sulphide  of  iron  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  converted  fint 
into  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  finally  into  sulphate  of  peroxide,  which  latter  is 
decomposed  by  the  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonic  acid  being  evolved  as  gas,  whilst  sul- 
phate of  lime  and  peroxide  of  iron  are  produced ;  the  mixture  is  thus  again  rendered 
available  for  the  process  of  purification ;  the  peroxide  of  iron  acts  as  before,  but  in 
the  place  of  quick-lime  we  have  now  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  quite  effectual  for  the 
removal  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  which  it  forms  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia ;  but  the  mixture  is  incapable  of  removing  free  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  provide  a  separate  dry  lime  purifier  for  the  removal  of  this  gas. 
When  the  purifying  material  is  again  saturated  with  the  noxious  gases,  another  ex- 
posure to  atmospheric  oxygen  restores  it  again  to  its  active  condition,  the  only 
permanent  effect  upon  it  being  the  accumulation  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  within  its 
pores.  If  this  latter  salt  be  occasionally  dissolved  out  with  water,  the  mixture  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  It  has  been  found  that 
this  process  can  be  much  simplified,  and  Mr.  Hills,  who  has  brought  gas  purification 
to  great  perfection,  recommends  that  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  should  be  merely 
mixed  with  a  considerable  bulk  of  sawdust  and  placed  in  the  purifiers.  After  the  gas 
has  passed  through  this  mixture  for  18  hours,  it  is  shut  off  and  replaced  by  a  current 
of  air  forced  through  by  a  fanner  for  3  hours.  The  sulphide  of  iron  is  thus  oxidised, 
sulphur  being  separated  and  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  regenerated ;  and  the  purifying 
material  being  now  revivified,  the  gas  may  be  passed  through  it  again  as  before.  In 
this  way  it  is  only  found  necessary  to  remove  the  material  once  a  month  in  order  to 
separate  the  lowest  stratum  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  has  become  clogged 
up  with  tar.  A  proportional  quantity  of  fresh  mixture  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
and  sawdust  having  been  added,  the  whole  is  again  returned  to  the  purifier.  It  is 
diflicult  to  conceive  a  more  simple  and  inexpensive  process  of  purification  than  this. 
It  does  not  however,  remove  carbonic  acid.  Several  other  materials  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  separation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  fW>m  coal-gas,  such  as  sulphate  of 
lead,  and  chloride  of  manganese,  but  they  possess  no  peculiar  advantages  and'  have 
never  been  extensively  adopted. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  in  addition  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid,  which  are  readily  removed  by  the  processes  just  described,  there  idso 
exist  in  coal  gas,  as  impurities,  variable  quantities  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  probably 
sulphuretted  hydrocarbons.  Now  all  these  sulphur  compounds  produce  sulphurous 
acid  daring  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  and  where  the  quantities  of  these  impurities  is 
considerable,  as  is  the  case  with  much  of  the  gas  now  manu&ctnred,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  apartments  in  which  such  gas  is  used  becomes  so  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphurous  acid,  as  to  be  highly  offensive  to  the  senses  and  very  destructive  to 
art  decorations,  bindings  of  books,  &c.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  prevent,  as  fiar  as  possible,  the  occurrence  of  these  iiijurious 
constituents ;  in  fact  tmtil  this  is  effected,  gas  will  never  be  more  than  very  partially 
adopted  as  a  means  of  illumination  in  dwelling  houses.  When  once  generated  witn 
coal-gas  all  attempts  to  remove  these  constituents  have  hitherto  proved  inefibctual, 
and  there  seems  httle  ground  for  hope  that  any  practicable  process  will  be  devised  for 
their  abstraction.  Attention  may,  therefore,  more  profitably  be  directed  to  the  con- 
ditions which  tend  to  diminish  the  amount  generated  in  the  retorts,  or  altogether  to 
prevent  their  formation.  Mr.  Wright  who  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  this 
problem,  finds  that  the  employment  of  a  moderate  heat  for  the  generation  of  the  gas 
has  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing  the  relative  quantity  of  these  noxious  ingredients, 
and  thus  by  simply  avoiding  excessive  heat  m  the  retorts,  and  rejecting  the  last 
portions  of  gas,  he  has,  to  a  great  extent,  prevented  their  formation.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  remedy  is  not  likely  to  find  fiivour  amongst  gas  manufhcturen  m 
general,  inasmuch  as  it  considerably  reduces  the  yield  of  gas.  A  few  well-directed 
chemical  experiments  coold  scarcely  fail  to  discover  the  conditions  neeessarjr  for  the 
non-production  of  these  sulphuretted  compounds.    Probably  the  proper  admixture  of 
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salt  or  lime  with  tbe  coals  before  carbonisation  wonld  have  the  desired  effect  The 
subject  is  one  of  so  much  importance  to  the  future  of  gas  illumination,  that  it  onghi 
cot  to  be  suffered  to  rest  in  its  present  unsatis&ctory  condition. 

On  the  cansumpiion  ofg<u, — The  proper  consumption  or  burning  of  illnmioating 
gas  depends  upon  certain  physical  and  chemical  conditions,  the  due  observance  of 
irhich  IS  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  a  maximum  amount  of  lighlL  The 
production  of  artificial  light  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  at  certain  high  temperatures, 
all  matter  becomes  luminous.  The  higher  the  temperature  the  greater  is  the  intensitj 
of  the  light  emitted  The  heat  required  to  render  matter  luminous  in  its  three  states 
of  aggregation  differs  greatlj.  Thus  solids  are  sometimes  luminous  at  comparativclj 
low  temperatures,  as  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids.  Usually,  however,  solids 
require  a  temperature  oi  600^  or  700^  F.  to  render  them  luminous  in  the  dark,  and 
must  be  heated  to  1000^  F.  before  their  luminosity  becomes  visible  in  daylight 
Liquids  require  about  the  same  temperature.  But  to  render  gases  luminous,  they 
must  be  exposed  to  an  immensely  higher  temperature ;  even  the  intense  heat  generated 
bv  tbe  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  scarcely  suffices  to  render  the  aqueous  vapour  produced 
visibly  luminous,  although  solids,  such  as  lime,  emit  light  of  the  most  <kxz]ing  splen- 
dour when  they  are  heated  in  this  flame.  Hence  those  gases  and  vapours  only  can 
illuminate  which  produce,  or  deposit,  solid  or  liquid  matter  during  their  combustion. 
This  dependence  of  light  upon  the  production  of  solid  matter  is  strikingly  seen  in  the 
case  of  phosphorus,  which  when  burnt  in  chlorine  produces  a  light  scarcely  visible, 
but  when  consumed  in  air  or  oxygen  emits  light  of  intense  brilliancy.  In  the  former 
case  the  vapour  of  chloride  of  p'^osphorus  is  produced,  in  the  Utter,  »oKd  phosphoric 
acid. 

Several  gases  and  vapours  possess  this  property  of  depositing  solid  matter  during 
combustion,  but  a  few  of  the  combinations  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  the  only  ones 
capable  of  practical  application :  these  latter  compounds  evolve  during  combustion 
only  the  same  products  as  those  generated  in  the  respiratory  process  of  animals,  vii. 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  solid  particles  of  carbon  which  they  deposit  in  the 
interior  of  the  flame,  and  which  are  the  source  of  light,  are  entirely  consumed  on 
arriving  at  its  outer  boundary ;  their  use  as  sources  of  artificial  light,  under  proper 
regulations,  is  therefore  quite  compatible  with  the  most  stringent  sanitary  roles. 

The  constituents  of  purified  coal-gas  have  already  been  divided  into  illuminating 
and  non-illuminating  gases ;  amongst  the  latter  will  be  found  light  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, which,  although  usually  regarded  as  an  illuminating  gas,  has  been  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  Frankland  to  produce,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  more  light 
than  hydrogen  or  carbonic  oxide,  and  therefore  for  all  practical  purposes  it  most  be 
regarded  as  entirely  destitute  of  illuminating  power.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
temperature  required  for  the  deposition  of  its  carbon  being  higher  than  that  attained 
in  an  ordinary  gas  burner;  for  Frankland  has  proved  that,  if  the  temperature  of 
the  light  carburetted  hydrogen  flame  be  increased  by  previously  heating  the  gas  and 
air  nearly  to  redness,  then  the  flame  becomes  luminous  to  a  considerable  degree.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  when  gas  is  consumed  in  very  large  burners  this  necessary 
temperature  is  attained,  and  the  light  carburetted  hydrogen  contributes  considerably 
to  the  aggregate  illuminating  effect ;  a  view  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  a  relatively  much  larger  amount  of  light  is  obtained  from  coal  gas 
when  the  latter  is  consumed  in  a  large  flame  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  bum  in  a 
small  flame. 

Omitting  li^ht  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  the  remaining  carbo- 
niferous constituents  of  coal-gas  yield,  during  combustion  from  suitable  burners,  an 
amount  of  light  directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  they  contain  in 
a  given  volume. 

In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  combustion  of  a  gas  flame,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  flame  is  fi«eely  permeable  to  the  air,  and  that  according  to  the 
well  known  laws  of  gaseous  mixture,  the  amount  of  air  which  mixes  wiA  the  ignited 
gases  will  be  increased,  first,  by  an  increase  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  gas  issues 
from  the  orifice  of  the  burner;  and  secondly,  by  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  air 
immediately  surrounding  the  flame.  It  is  well  known  that  a  highly  lumini/erons  gas 
may  be  deprived  of  all  illuminating  power  either  by  being  m^e  to  issue  from  the 
burner  with  great  velocity,  or  by  being  burnt  in  a  very  rapid  current  of  air  produced 
by  a  very  tall  glass  chimney. 

The  foregoing  considerations  indicate  the  conditions  best  adapted  for  obtaining  the 
maximum  illuminating  effect  from  coal  gas.  The  chief  condition  is  the  supply  of  just 
such  a  volume  of  air  to  the  gas  flame  as  shall  prevent  any  particles  of  carbon  from 
escaping  unconsumed.  Any  excess  of  air  over  this  quantity  must  diminish  the  number 
of  particles  of  carbon  deposited  within  the  flame,  and  consequently  impair  the  illomi- 
natiog  effect. 
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Another  condition  is  the  attainment  of  the  highest  possible  temperature  within  the 
flame.  The  first  of  these  conditions  has  been  more  or  less  perfectly  obtained  in  the 
different  gas  burners  now  in  ase.  The  second  has  been  hitherto  almost  entirely 
neglected :  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  attained  will  be  discussed  after  the  burners 
at  present  in  general  use  have  been  described. 

'Vhe  chief  burners  now  in  use  are  the  bat's-wing,  fish-tail,  argand,  bude  argand, 
Winfield's  argand.  Guise's  argand,  and  Leslie's  argand. 

The  baf tawing  consists  of  a  fine  slit  cut  in  an  iron  nipple,  giving  a  flat  fiEm-like 
flame. 

The  fish-tail  consists  of  a  similar  nipple  perforated  by  two  holes,  drilled  so  that  the 
jets  of  gas  are  inclined  towards  each  other  at  an  angle  of  about  60^.  A  flat  film  of 
flame  is  thus  produced,  somewhat  resembling  the  tail  of  a  fish.  This  form  of  burner  is 
especially  adapted  for  the  consumption  of  cannel  and  other  highly  illuminating  gases. 

The  argand  consists  of  a  hollow  annulus  (see^^.  482),  from  the  upper  surfkce  of 
which  the  gas  issues  through  a  number  of  small  apertures, 
which  are  made  to  vary  in  diameter  from  ^nd  of  an  inch 
to  ^h  of  an  inch,  acconling  to  the  richness  of  the  gas ;  the 
most  highly  illuminating  gases  requiring  the  smallest  apertures. 
The  distances  of  the  onfices  for  coal-gas  should  be  '16  to  -18 
inch,  and  for  rich  cannel  gas  '13  inch.  If  the  argand  ring  has 
10  orifices,  the  diameter  of  the  central  opening  should  be  »i}(ths 
of  an  inch ;  if  25  orifices,  it  should  be  1  inch  for  coal  gas ;  but 
for  oil  gas,  with  10  orifices,  the  central  opening  should  have 
a  diameter  of  ^  an  inch,  and  for  20  orifices,  1  inch.  The  pin 
holes  should  be  of  equal  size,  otherwise  the  larger  ones  will 
cause  smoke,  as  in  an  argand  flame  with  an  uneven  wick. 

The  bude  burner  consists  of  2  or  3  concentric  argand  rings 
perforated  in  the  manner  just  described.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
producing  a  large  body  of  very  intense  light  with  a  compara- 
tively moderate  consumption  of  gas. 

WinfieUTs  argand,  —  The  chief  distinction  between  this  and 
the  ordinary  argand  burner  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a 
metallic  button  above  the  annulus,  so  as  to  cause  the  internal 
current  of  air  to  impinge  against  the  flame.  A  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  glass 
chimney,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  produces  the  same  effect  upon  the  outer  current  of  air. 
Seefiff.  483. 

Gvi9e*$  argand  contains  26  holes  in  a  ring,  the  inner  diameter  of  which  is  '6  inch, 
and  the  outer  diameter  1*9  inch.  Like  the  Winfield  burner,  it  has  a  metal  button  ^ 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  1  inch  above  the  annulus.  The  glass  chimney,  which  is 
cylindrical,  is  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  6  inches  long. 

Ledie^a  argand  consists,  as  seen  in  the  figure  (fig,  485),  of  a  series  of  fine  tubes 
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arranged  in  a  circle,  by  which  a  more  uniform  admixture  of  air  with  the  gas  is 
effect^  A  sufficient  current  of  air  for  all  these  argand  burners  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a  glass  chimney,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  depending  upon  the  height 
of  the  cbinmey.  In  the  Leslie's  argand  the  height  of  the  chhnney  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  amount  of  light  requi]>sd,  and  in  order  to  consume  gas  economically, 
this  point  must  be  attended  to  in  all  argand  burners. 

The  following  experiments  made  wuh  different  burners,  by  three  eminent  experi- 
menters, upon  the  gas  from  three  different  kinds  of  coal,  show  the  relative  values  of 
these  burners  for  the  gases  produced  from  the  chief  varieties  of  coal  used  for  the 
manufiicture  of  gas  in  this  country. 
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Tablb  IL — BesmtU  of  Experiments  tm  Newcastle  Cannel  Gas  by  Mr,  A.  WrighL 


I  Foot 

l}Foot 

9  Feet 

2#Feet 

8  Feet 

3|Fe6i 

4  Feet 

4}  Feet 

Scotch  Fish-taU,  No.  1  :- 

iCSr. 

l£ur. 

ifilr. 

iSSr. 

^r. 

I^Jr. 

bEut. 

iKur. 

OMfbotaeaiidlat    .       - 

4-75 

6-oa 

„       a»  graloc  of  sperm 

fi650 

60SH) 

Scotch  Fish-tail,  No.  »  ^. 

One  foots  candles   . 

fi*06 

5-77 

^95 

.5-84 

5  53 

„       BgraiDsofspenn 

6060 

6900 

714-0 

700-0 

M80 

Galse'sArgndu. 

One  foot  =  candles    - 

. 

108 

1-85 

312 

4-85 

4-95 

5-77 

674 

^       B  grains  of  sperm 

" 

1290 

222-0 

874*0 

582-0 

5940 

6920 

8080 

Table  III.  contains  the  results  of  Mr.  Barlow's  experiments  on  gas  produced  from 
a  miztnre  of  Pelton,  Felling,  and  Dean's  Primrose,  all  first  class  Newcastle  gas-coals, 
largely  used  in  I^ndon. 

The  bniners  employed  in  these  experiments  were  the  following: — 

1st    A  No.  3  fish-tail,  or  union  jet 

2nd.   A  No.  5  bat's-wing. 

Srd.  A  common  argand,  with  15  large  holes  in  a  ring  *85  inch  diameter,  and  a 
cylindrical  chimney  glass  7  inches  high. 

4th.  A  Platow's  registered  argaod,  with  large  holes  in  a  ring,  *9  inch,  with  inside 
and  outside  cone,  and  cylindrical  chimney  glass  8*5  inches  hi^h. 

6th.  A  Biznner's  patent  Na  3  argand,  with  88  medium  slaed  holes  in  a  ring  -75 
inch  diameter,  and  cylindrical  chimney  glass  8*65  inches  high. 

6th.  A  Winfield's  registered  argand,  with  58  medium  sized  holes  in  2  rings  of  29 
holes  in  each,  the  mean  diameter  being  1  inch,  with  deflecting  button  inside  and 
gauge  below,  bellied  chimney  glass  8  inches  high. 

7th.  A  Leslie's  patent  argand,  with  28  jets  in  a  ring  '95  inch  diameter,  and 
chimney  glass  8*5  inches  hig£ 

8th.  A  Guise's  registered  shadowless  argand,  with  26  large  holes  in  a  ring  *85  inch 
diameter,  and  deflecting  button,  cylindrical  chimney  glass  6*1  inches  high,  and  glass 
reflecting  cone  to  outside  gallery. 

On  an  average  of  numerous  trials  the  annexed  results  were  obtained  :— 

Table  III 


Value  of  Cubic  Foot  In 

Standard  Candles  per 

Hour  to  Cubic  fW. 

Orafais  of  Sperm. 

Cubic  Foot. 

Na8 

4*9 

889-0 

2*4 

f*    3 

5*5 

843*0 

2*85 

n     5 

5-5 

374*0 

311 

»    6 

5-5 

337*0 

2*8 

,.    8 

5-5 

8500 

2*91 

»    1 

5*5 

276*0 

2-3 

»    2 

5*0 

290*0 

2*41 

f,    3 

5-5 

841-0 

2-84 

M     4 

5-5 

348*0 

2*9 

n     5 

5-5 

3800 

3-16 

.,    6 

5-5 

335*0 

2-79 

»    7 

41 

369*0 

3*07 

«    8 

5*5 

364*0 

303 

It  has  been  stated  that  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
maximum  illuminating  power  from  a  gas  flame,  is  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
possible  temperature,  and  that  this  condition  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in 
the  burners  hitherto  in  use.  Dr.  Frankland  has,  however,  proved,  by  some 
hitherto  unpublished  experiments,  that  this  condition  may  be  easily  secured 
by  employing  the  waste  heat  radiating  from  the  gas  flame,  for  heating^  the  air 
previous  to  its  employment  for  the  combustion  of  the  cps  ;  and  that  the  increased 
temperature  thus  obtained  has  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  illummating 

Kwer  of  a  given  volume  of  the  gas.     Fig,  486  shows  the  burner  contrived  by 
r.  Frankland  for  this  purpose,    a  is  a  common  argand  burner,  or  better,  a  Lea- 
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lie's  argand,  furnished  with  the  asoal  gallery  and  glass  chim- 
ney 6,  c;  the  latter  must  be  4  to  6  inches  longer  Umn  umaL 
dd'iBti  circular  disc  of  plate  glass,  perforated  in  the  centre,  and 
fixed  upon  the  stem  of  the  burner  about  1 4  inches  below  the  gal- 
lery by  the  collar  and  screw  e.  //  is  a  second  glass  chimney 
somewhat  conical,  ground  at  its  lower  edge  so  as  to  rest  air- tight, 
or  nearly  so,  upon  the  plate  d  d ;  and  of  such  a  diameter  as  to 
leaTC  an  annular  space  4  inch  broad  between  the  two  cyliodefB 
at  gg.  The  cylinder/ should  be  of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  the 
level  of  the  apex  of  the  flame.  The  action  of  this  humer  will 
now  be  sufficiently  evident.    When  lighted,  atmospheric  air  caa 

1^  only  reach  the  flame  by  passing  downwards  through  the  space 
between  the  cylinders  /  and  e;  it  thus  comes  into  contact  with  the 
intensely  heated  walls  of  e  and  has  its  temperature  raised  to  about 
500^  or  600°  before  it  reaches  the  gas  flame.    The  passage  of  this 

/  heated  air  over  the  upper  portion  ^  the  argand  burner  also  raises 
the  temperatore  of  the  gas  considerably  before  it  issues  fhim  the 
bomer.  Thas  the  gases  taking  part  in  the  combustion  are  lugfaly 
heated  before  inflammation,  and  the  temperature  of  the  flame  is 
consequently  elevated  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Experimenti 
wiA  this  burner  prove  a  great  increase  in  light,  due  chiefly  to  the 
higher  temperature  of  the  radiating  particles  of  carbcm  ;  but,  ao 
doubt,  partly  also  to  the  heat  being  sufficiently  high  to  cause  a 
deposition  of  carbon  fh>m  the  light  carbnretted  hydrogen ;  thus 
rendering  this  latter  gas  a  contributor  to  the  total  illuminatlDg  effect; 
whilst,  when  burnt  in  the  ordinary  manner,  it  merely  performs 
the  functions  of  a  diluent  The  following  are  the  results  of  Dr. 
Frankland*s  experiments  with  this  burner. 


Argand  burner  without 
external  cylinder. 


IL  Same  burner  with  ex- 
ternal cylinder. 


lUte  of  ConsumptioQ 
per  Hoar. 

Light  In  Spenn  CumUm,  mc 
bomlng  110  fr«.  per  Hour. 

•3-3  cubic  feet 

«. 

-    18-0  candles. 

8-7         „ 

.. 

-    15-5 

f> 

4-2         „ 

. 

-     17-0 

•ff 

2-2         „ 

* 

-     13-0 

rt 

2-6 

. 

.     15-5 

n 

2-7 

* 

-     16-7 

ft 

3-0         „ 

- 

-     19-7 

M 

3-3 

• 

-     21-7 
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These  results  show  that  the  new  burner,  when  compared  with  the  ordinaiy  ai^gand, 
saves  on  an  average  49  per  cent  of  gas,  when  yielding  an  equal  amount  of  ^ght; 
and  also  that  it  pn^nces  a  gain  of  67  per  cent  in  light  for  equal  consumptioiis. 

Faradap*9  ventUaHng  Immtr.  —  This  admirable  contrivance,  the  hsyention  of 
Mr.   Faraday,  completely  removes  all  the  products  of  combustion,  and  prevents 
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their  admixture  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
apartments  in  which  the  gas  is  oonsomed. 
The  burner  consists  of  an  ordinary  argand. 
Jig.  487,  a,  fltted  with  the  usual  gallery  and 
chimney  b,  6.  A  second  wider  and  taller 
cylinder,  ee,  rests  upon  the  outer  edge  of 
the  gallery  which  closes  at  bottom  the  an- 
nular space,  dd^  between  the  two  glass  cj- 
linders.  e  c,  is  closed  at  top  with  a  double 
mica  cap  e.  /is  the  tube  conveying  the  gas 
to  the  argand;  ^^  is  a  wider  tuDe  l\  inches 
in  diameter,  communicating  at  one  extremity 
with  the  annular  space  between  the  two 
glass  cylinders,  and  at  the  other,  either  with 
a  flue  or  the  open  air.  The  products  of  com- 
bustion fhxm  toe  gas  flame  are  thas  compeUcd 
to  take  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows, 
and  are  therefore  prevented  from  contanu- 
nating  the  air  of  the  apartment  in  which  the 
gas  is  consumed.  A  is  a  ground  glass  globe 
enclosing  the  whole  arrangement  and  hav- 
ing only  an  opening  below  for  the  admissioB 
of  air  to  the  flame.    In  order  to  dispense  with  the  descendmg  tube,  to  which  there 
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are  gome  objeetioni,  Mr.  Rutter  lias  constructed  a  TentUating  bnmer  in  which  the 
ordinary  glass  chimney  is  made  to  terminate  in  a  metal  tube,  through  which  the 
products  of  combustion  are  conveyed  away.  Mr.  Dixon  has  also  constructed  a  modi- 
fication of  Faraday's  burner,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consists  in  the  use  of  a  separate 
tube  bringing  air  to  the  flame  from  the  same  place,  outside  the  building,  to  which  the 
products  of  the  burner  are  conveyed ;  this  contrivance  is  said  to  prevent  downward 
draughts  through  the  escape  pipe,  and  a  consequently  unsteady  flame.  Faraday's 
burner  is  in  use  at  Buckingham  Palace,  Windsor  Castle,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in 
many  public  buildings. 

OW  THB  ESTUATIOir  OJ  THE   YALUK  OF   IlLUMINATINO  GA8. 

There  are  two  methods  in  use  for  estimating  the  illuminating  value  of  gas,  via. — 

1st.  The  photometric  method. 

2nd.  Chemical  analysis. 

The  photometric  method  consists  in  comparing  the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted 
by  a  gas  flame,  consuming  a  known  volume  of  gas»  with  that  yielded  by  some  other 
source  of  light  taken  as  a  standard.  The  standard  employed  is  usually  a  spermaceti 
candle,  burning  at  the  rate  of  120  grains  of  sperm  per  hour.  A  spermaceti  candle  of 
six  to  the  pound  usually  bums  at  a  somewhat  quicker  rate  than  this  ;  but  in  all  cases 
the  consumption  of  sperm  by  the  candle  during  the  coarse  of  each  experiment  ought 
to  be  carefully  ascertained  by  weighing,  and  the  results  obtained  corrected  to  the  120 
grain  standaid.  Thus,  suppose  that  during  an  experiment  the  consumption  of  sperm 
was  at  the  rate  of  130  grains  per  hour,  and  that  the  gas  flame  being  tested  gave  a 
light  equal  to  20  such  candles,  and  it  is  required  to  know  the  light  of  this  flame  in 
standard  120  gnun  candles,  then  — 

120;  180  ::  20  ::  21-7, 
or,  20  candles  burning  at  the  rate  of  180  grains  per  hour,  are  equal  to  21*7  candles 
burning  at  the  rate  of  120  grains  per  hour. 

There  are  two  methods  of  estimating  the  comparative  intensity  of  the  light  of  die 

gas  and  candle  flames,  both  founded  upon  the  optical  law  that  the  intensity  of  light 

diminishes  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  source.     Thus, 

if  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  be  held  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from  a  candle,  so  that 

its  surfiice  is  perpendicular  to  a  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  sheet  and  the  flame,  it 

will  be  illuminated  with  a  light  four  times  as  intense  as  )hat  which  would  fall  upon  a 

sheet  of  paper  held  in  the  same  position  at  a  distance  of  2  feet ;  whilst  at  a  distance 

of  8  feet  the  light  would  have  but  Jth  of  the  intensity  which  it  possessed  at  1  foot   One 

method  of  estimating  the  comparative  intensity  of  the  gas  and  candle  flames,  consists 

in  placing  the  two  lights  and  an  opaque  rod  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  such  a 

way  as  to  cause  each  light  to  project  a  shadow  of  the  rod  upon  a  white  screen  placed 

at  a  distance  of  about  1  foot  behind  the  rod.    The  two  shadows  must  now  be 

rendered  of  equal  intensity  by  moving  the  caudle  either  nearer  to  the  rod  or  further 

fh>m  it.     The  shadows  will  be  of  equal  intensity  when  the  light  falling  upon  the 

white  screen  from  both  sources  is  equal ;  and  if  now  the  respective  distances  of  the 

candle  and  gas  flame  from  the  screen  be  measured,  then  the  square  of  the  distance  of 

the  gas  flame  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  candle  will  give  the 

illuminating  power  of  thegas  in  candles.    Thus,  if  equally  intense  shadows  fall  upon 

the  screen  when  the  candle  is  8  feet  distant  and  the  gas  flame  12  feet,  the  illuminating 

power  of  the  gas  flame  will  be  — 

12*       144       ,^        -, 
gj-  «  -g-  =  16  candles. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  illuminating  power  of  a  gas  flame,  known  as  the 
tihadaw  tesi^  is  very  easy  of  execution,  and  would  appear  fh>m  the  description  to  be 
capable  of  yielding  results  of  considerable  accuracy  ;  nevertheless,  an  unexpeeted 
difficulty  anses  from  tiie  great  difference  in  colour  of  the  two  shadows ;  that  of  the 
gas  being  of  a  bluish  brown,  whilst  that  of  the  candle  is  of  a  yellow  brown  tinge. 
This  differenee  of  tint  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  observer  to  ascertain 
when  the  two  shadows  possess  equal  intensity;  and,  consequently,  the  limits  of  error 
attending  determinations  by  this  test  are  probably,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
operator,  never  less  than  5  per  cent.,  and  fluently  even  as  much  as  10  per  cent. 
The  shadow  test  has,  therefore,  been  all  but  superseded  by  the  Bunsen*a  Photometer^ 
which  consists  of  a  graduated  metal  or  wooden  rod  about  8  or  10  feet  long,  and 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  inflexible.  At  one  extremity  of  this  rod  is  placed  the  ^as 
flame,  and  at  the  opposite  end  the  standard  candle.  A  stand  which  slides  easily 
along  the  rod  supports  a  snudl  circular  paper  screen,  at  the  same  height  as  the  two 
flames,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  rod.  This  screen  consists  of  colourless,  moderately 
thin  writing  paper,  saturated  with  a  solution  of  spermaceti  in  spirit  of  turpentine^ 
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except  a  spot  in  the  centre,  about  the  sixe  of  a  shilling,  which  is  to  be  left  nntoaehed 
by  the  solation.  The  spirit  of  tnrpentine  soon  eraporates,  and  the  paper  is  now  ready 
for  use.  Being  more  transparent  in  the  portion  which  has  been  saturated  with  the 
spermaceti  solution,  it  becomes  a  delicate  test  of  equality  of  light  when  placed  between 
two  luminous  bodies ;  for  if  the  light  of  one  of  the  bodies  impinge  with  greater  in- 
tensity upon  one  side  of  the  screen  than  the  other  light  does  upon  the  opposite  side, 
the  difference  in  the  transparency  of  the  two  pordbns  of  the  screen  will  become  dis- 
tinctly yisible ;  the  spot  in  the  centre  appearing  comparatiTely  opaque  on  the  less 
illuminated  side.  When  the  screen  is  brought  into  such  a  position  between  the  two 
sources  of  light  as  to  render  the  central  spot  nearly  or  quite  invisible  on  both  sides, 
the  illuminating  effect  of  both  lights  at  that  point  may  be  re^rded  as  equal ;  and 
all  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  measure  the  respective  distances  of  the  candle 
and  gas  from  the  screen,  and  divide  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  gas  by  the 
square  of  that  of  the  candle ;  the  quotient  expresses  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
gas  in  candles.  One  of  the  most  convenient  forms  of  this  instrument  has  been  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Wright,  and  may  be  had  at  55,  Millbank  Street,  Westminster.  It 
consists  of  the  following  parts  :  — 
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1.  A  wooden  rod  exactly  100  inches  long  (Jig,  488)  from  the  centres  of  sockets  at 
its  ends,  ▲  b. 

2.  An  upright  pillar,  c. 

3.  A  candle  holder,  d. 

4.  A  mahogany  slide,  e,  having  a  metal  socket,  f,  on  its  top,  to  hold  the  circular 
frame,  o,  and  a  small  pointer  in  its  front. 

5.  A  circular  metal  frame,  g,  made  to  hold  a  prepared  paper. 

6.  A  blackened  conical  screen,  h,  diminishing  in  size  fkx>m  its  centre,  where  H 
opens  with  a  hinge  towards  its  ends,  with  two  holes  in  front 

The  long  rod  is  graduated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  distribution  of  light,  frvm 
its  centre  each  way  into  squares  of  distances  in  divisions  numbered  respeetirely  1,  % 
3,  &c.,  to  36 ;  to  measure  smaller  differences  than  those  amounting  to  I  candle  in 
value,  each  major  division  to  9  is  subdivided  into  10  parts,  each,  of  course,  repre- 
senting ^jijith  of  an  increment.  From  thence  to  20  the  subdivisions  indicate  |.  Beyond 
that  point  no  subdivisions  are  made,  because  the  migor  divisions  become  so  small 
that,  practically,  such  divisions  would  be  useless. 

The  manner  of  fitting  the  apparatus  together  will  be  understood  by  reference  to 
the  annexed  sketch. 

The  pilhir,  c,  is  screwed  to  one  end  of  the  shelf,  and  an  experimental  meter,  l, 
placed  at  the  other.  This  latter  instrument  is  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  gas 
passing  to  the  burner,  and  indicating  the  rate  of  consumption  by  observations  of  one 
minute,  which  is  accomplished  by  the.  construction  of  its  index  dial. 

^  This  dial  has  two  circles  upon  its  &ce,  with  a  pointer  to  each ;  the  outer  circle 
divided  into  four,  and  the  inner  into  six  parts  ;  and  each  of  these  again  divided  into 
tenths.  Every  migor  division  of  the  outer  circle  is  a  cvbie  foot;  and  every  m^or 
division  of  the  inner  circle  is  ^th  of  a  cubic  foot ;  so  that  the  m^Jor  divisions  on  the 
inner  circle  each  bear  the  same  proportion  to  a  cubic  foot  that  a  minute  does  to  an 
hour.  If,  therefore,  the  number  of  these  divisions  and  tenths  of  divisions,  which  the 
hand  passes  over  in  a  minute,  is  observed,  it  will  evidently  only  be  necessary  to  read 
them  off  as  feet  and  tenths  of  a  foot  to  obtain  the  hourly  rate  of  consumption. 

Thus,  suppose  the  pointer  passes  from  the  upper  figure  6  to  the  fifth  minor 
division  beyond  the  figure  4,  it  would  read  off  as  4-^ths  and  J^fioB  of  a  cubic  fbot  in 
^th  of  an  hour.  Multiplying  these  quantities  by  60,  we  have  ^ths  ^ths  x  60  » 
^ths  ^  4\  cubic  feet,  and  jj,th  x  60  »  1 ;  so  that  A{  feet  and  1  hour  are  obtained 
by  simply  reading  off  the  divisions  which  had  been  passed  as  feet  and  tenths. 

A  pillar,  j,  having  a  pressure  gauge  and  two  cocks  at  k,  one  with  a  micrometer 
moTement,  screws  on  to  the  top  of  the  meter,  and  is  intended  for  receiving  bomers 
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when  experimenting.     The  gradaated  rod  Is  snpported  in  an  eracUy  horixontal 
poeition  by  the  pUlars  c  and  J,  and  screwed  together  by  its  binding  screws. 

The  candle  socket  D  is  screwed  on  to  the  top  of  c.  and  the  mahogany  slide  c 
placed  on  the  rod,  with  its  pointer  to  the  scale,  carrying  the  frame  o,  containing  a 
prepared  paper,  and  corered  by  the  cone  k. 

The  prepared  paper  is  made  by  coating  white  blotting-paper  with  sperm,  so  as  to 
render  it  semi-transparent,  leaving  a  small  spot  in  the  centre  plain,  and  therefore 
opaque.    See  o  in  the  figure. 

All  that  now  remaint  to  render  the  apparatus  ready  for  experimenting,  is  to  put  a 
piece  of  candle  into  the  socket,  and  consume  the  gas  through  a  proper  burner  cy^er 
the  meter,  taking  care  that  the  centres  of  the  candk-Jiame,  pap^%  and  gasjiame,  are  in 
one  horizontal  line,  and  adopting  the  precautions  previously  laid  down. 

Unfortunately  Uie  determination  of  the  exact  point  of  equality  of  the  two  lights,  is 
by  no  means  easy,  even  after  considerable  practice ;  and  the  maximum  amount  of  error 
to  which  even  the  practised  operator  is  liable  in  such  estimations  of  illuminating 
power,  cannot  be  set  down  at  less  than  5  per  cent  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  all  photometric  experiments  must  be  conducted  in  an  apartment  from  which  ail 
light  from  other  sources  is  excluded,  and  the  walls  of  which  are  rendered  as  absorbent 
as  possible,  by  being  coated  with  a  mixture  of  lampblack  and  size,  or  by  being  hung 
wiUi  black  lustreless  calica 

Analytical  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  illuminating  gas. — Frankland  has  shown 
that  the  resources  of  chemical  analysis,  place  in  our  hands  a  method  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Dluminating  value  of  gas  considerably  more  accurate  than  the 
photometric  processes  just  described,  although  the  execution  of  the  necessary 
operations  requires  more  skill,  and  is  usually  much  more  troublesome.  As  the 
determination  of  the  illuminating  power  of  a  sample  of  gas  by  the  analytical  method 
necessitates  most  of  the  operations  required  fbr  the  performance  of  a  complete 
analysis  of  coal-gas,  we  shall  here  include  in  our  description  of  the  former  process 
the  additional  details  necessary  for  the  latter. 

1.  Collection  of  the  sample  of  gas. — In  all  analytical  operations  upon  gases,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  that  the  latter  should  be  preserved  from  all  admixture  with 
atmospheric  air.  This  can  only  be  done,  either  by  collecting  the  samples  of  gas 
over  mercurv,  or  by  enclosing  them  in  hermetically  sealed  tubes.  When  the  sample 
of  gas  is  collected  at  the  place  where  the  analysis  is  to  be  made,  the  former  plan  is 
usually  most  convenient,  but  when  the  sample  has  to  be  obtained  from  a  locality  at 
some  distance  from  the  operator's  laboratory,  the  latter  plan  is  usually  adopted.  To 
collect  a  sample  of  gas  over  mercury,  attach  one  end  of  a  piece  of  vulcanised  Indian- 
rubber  tube  to  the  gas  pipe,  and  insert  into  the  other  extremity  a  piece  of  glass  tube 
bent,  as  shown  at  a.  Jig.  489,  allow  the  gas  to  stream  439 

tlirough  these  tubes  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
then  suddenly  plunge  the  open  extremity  of  the 
glass  tube  beneath  Sie  surface  of  the  mercury  m 
the  trough  c.  Then  fill  the  small  gas  jar  b  com- 
pletely with  mercury,  taking  care  to  remove  all  air 
bubbles  from  its  sides  by  means  of  a  piece  of  iron 
wire,  and  closing  its  mouth  firmly  with  the  thumb, 
invert  it  in  the  trough  0,  introducing  the  end  of  the 
bent  tube  A  into  its  open  extremity,  in  such  a  way  ^L 
as  to  bring  the  mouth  of  ▲  above  the  level  of  the 
sniface  of  the  mercury  in  c.  The  gas  will  then 
flow  into  B,  until  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  b  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  the 
metal  in  the  trough.  If  now,  the  tube  ▲  being  removed,  a  small  cup  be  filled  with 
mercury  and  brought  beneath  b,  the  latter  may  be  removed  from  the  trough,  and 
will  be  thus  preserved  from  any  appreciable  atmospheric  intermixture  for  several 
months. 

To  collect  samples  of  gas  in  hermetically  sealed  tubes,  proceed  as  follows : 
take  a  piece  of  glass  tube  about  {ths  of  an  inch  internal  diameter,  and  1  ft>ot  long }  draw 
it  out  at  both  ends  before  the  blowpipe,  as  shown  in  fig.  490;  attach  one  extremity,  ▲ 
fig.  491,  to  a  vulcanised  Indian-rubber  tube,  communicating  with  a  source  of  the  gas, 
and  the  opposite  extremity  b,  to  a  similar  flexible  tube  about  three  feet  long,  and  which 
is  allowed  to  hang  down  perpendicularly  from  b.  After  the  gas  has  streamed  through 
this  system  of  tubes  for  about  three  minates»  so  as  to  ensure  the  complete  expulsion  of 
atmospheric  air,  the  flame  of  a  mouth  blowpipe  is  directed  against  the  narrow  portion 
of  the  ghus  tube  at  c,  so  as  to  fuse  it  off.  With  as  much  expedition  as  possible  the 
same  operation  is  performed  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  tube  4  'which  is  thus 
hermetically  sealed  and  assumes  the  appearance  shown  \nfig»  492. 

The  gas  having  been  thus  carefully  collected,  the  necessary  analytical  operations 
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most  be  coodaoted  orer  mercury  in  a  small  wooden  pnenmatie  trough,  with  plate 
glass  sides,  the  constraction  of  which  is  shown  in  Jig.  49S.    ▲  is  a  piece  of  hard  well- 
490  492 


seasoned  wood,  12  inches  long  and  3  inches  broad,  hollowed  oat,  as  shown  in  the 
figure ;  the  cavity  is  8}  inches  long,  1}  inches  broad,  and  If  inches  deep.  The  bottom 
of  this  cavity  is  rounded,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  at  one  end,  where  a  suHace, 
1  inch  broad,  and  1|  inches  long,  is  made  perfectly  flat,  a  piece  of  vulcanised  Indian- 
rubber,  i\jtb  of  an  inch  thick,  being  firmly  cemented  upon  it.  Two  end  pieces,  bb,  f  ths 
of  an  iuch  thick,  ^  inches  broad,  and  5  inches  high,  are  fixed  to  the  block  a  ;  ihcse 
serve  below  as  supports  for  A,  and  above  as  the  ends  of  a  wider  trough,  which  ii 
formed  by  the  pieces  of  plate  glass  cc,  cemented  into  ▲  and  b  b.  The  glass  plates 
c  c,  are  lOjf  inches  long,  and  l|  inches  high;  they  are  slightly  inclined,  so  that  their 


lower  edges  are  about  2]  inches,  and  their  upper  edges  2{  inches  apart  This  troogh 
stands  upon  a  wooden  slab  d  d,  upon  which  it  is  held  in  its  place  by  two  strips  of 
wood  e  e.  An  upright  column  F,  which  is  screwed  into  d,  carries  the  inclined  stand 
o,  which  serves  to  support  the  eudiometer  during  the  transference  of  gas.  A  is  a 
circular  inclined  slot  in  n,  which  allows  of  the  convenient  inclination  of  the  eudio- 
meter in  the  stand  o.  i  is  an  indentation  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  eadiometer 
rests,  so  as  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  deeper  portion  of  the  trough  A.  When  in 
use  the  trough  is  filled  with  quicksilver  to  within  an  inch  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  glass 
plates  c  c,  about  30  to  35  lbs.  of  the  metal  being  necessary  for  this  purpose* 

The  eudiometers  or  measuring  tubes,  should  be  accurately  calibrated  and  gradoated 
into  cable  inches  and  tenths  of  a  cabic  inch,  the  tenths  being  sabdiirided  by  the  eye 
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into  handredthfl,  vhen  the  Tolame  of  gas  is  read  off;  this  latter  division  is  readily 
attained  by  a  little  practice.  At  each  determination  of  volame,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  gas  should  either  be  perfectly  dry,  or  quite  saturated  with  moisture.  The  first 
condition  is  attained  by  placing  in  the  gas,  for  half  an  hour,  a  small  ball  of 
fused  chloride  of  calcium,  attached  to  a  pUtinum  wire*;  the  second  condition,  by 
introducing  a  minute  drop  of  water  into  the  head  of  the  eudiometer,  before  filling  it 
with  quicksiWer.  The  determinations  of  volume  must  either  be  made  when  the 
mercury  is  at  the  same  level  inside  and  outside  the  eudiometer,  or,  as  is  more 
frequently  done,  the  difference  of  level  must  be  accurately  measured  and  allowed  for 
in  the  subsequent  reduction  to  a  standard  pressure.  The  height  of  the  barometer 
and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  must  also  be  observed  each  time 
the  volume  of  gas  is  measured,  and  proper  corrections  made  for  pressure,  temperature, 
and  also  the  tension  of  aqaeous  vapour,  if  the  gas  be  moist  As  tables  and  rules  for 
these  corrections  are  given  in  most  treatises  on  chemistry,  they  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

These  troublesome  corrections  and  calculations  can  be  avoided  by  employing  an 
instrument  lately  invented  by  Dr.  Frankland  and  Mr.  Ward,  and  which  not  only  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  a  room  devoted  exclusively  to  gaseous  manipulations, 
but  greatly  shortens  and  simplifies  the  whole  operation.  This  instrument,  which  is 
represented  by  jig,  494,  con- 
sists of  the  tripod  a,  furnished 
with  the  usual  levelling  screws, 
and  carrying  the  vertical  pillar 
B  B,  to  which  is  attached,  on 
the  one  side,  the  movable  mer- 
cury trough  c,  with  its  rack  and 
pinion  a  a,  and  on  the  other, 
the  glass  cylinder  d  d,  with  its 
contents.  This  cylinder  is  36 
inches  long,  and  4  inches  in- 
ternal diameter;  its  lower  ex- 
tremity is  firmly  cemented  into 
.  an  iron  collar  c,  the  under  sur- 
face of  which  can  be  screwed 
perfectly  watertight  upon  the 
bracket  plate  d  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  vulcanised  caout- 
chouc ring.  The  circular  iron 
plate  d  is  perforated  with  three 
apertures,  into  which  the  caps 
e,  e,  e,  are  screwed,  and  which 
communicate  below  the  plate 
with  the  T  piece  e  e.  This 
latter  is  famished  with  a  double- 
way  cock  f,  and  a  single- way 
cock  gy  by  means  of  which  the 
tubes  cemented  into  the  sockets 
e,  «,  e,  can  be  made  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  or 
with  the  exit  pipe  h  at  pleasure. 

F,  G,  H,  are  three  glass  tubes, 
which  are  firmly  cemented  into 
the  caps  e,  e,  e.  f  and  h,  are 
each  from  15  to  20  millimetres 
internal  diameter,  and  are  se- 
lected of  as  nearly  the  same 
bore  as  possible,  to  avoid  a 
difference  of  capillary  action.  The  tube  o  is  somewhat  wider,  and  may  be 
continued  to  any  convenient  height  above  the  cylinder,  h  is  accurately  graduated 
with  a  millimetre  scale,  and  is  furnished  at  top  with  a  small  funnel  t,  into  the 
neck  of   which   a  glass  stopper,  about  2    millimetres   in   diameter,   is   carefully 

*  TheM  balls,  which  should  be  of  the  size  of  a  Urse  pea,  are  required  consuntly  In  operations  upon 
gases ;  they  are  readily  prepared,  when  the  substance  of  which  they  are  formed  is  fusible  by  heat,  as 
chloride  of  calcium  or  caustic  potash,  by  melting  these  materials  in  a  crucible  and  then  pouring  them 
into  a  small  bullet-mould  in  which  the  curTed  end  of  a  platinum  wire  has  been  placed ;  when  quite 
cold  the  ball  attached  to  the  wire  is  readily  removed  from  the  mould.  Coke  bullets  are  made  by  filling 
the  mould  oootalntng  the  platinum  wire  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  coke  and  one  of  coal,  botii  finely 
powdered,  and  then  exposing  the  mould  and  its  c<mteDtf  to  a  heat  gradually  increased  to  redness,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 
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sroand.  The  tube  f  tennmates  at  its  apper  extremity  ia  the  eapilUry  tube  i,  vUeh 
u  carefully  cemented  into  tlie  small  steel  stopcock  1  f  has  also  fused  into  it 
at  m»  two  platinom  wires,  for  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark.  After  this  tube 
has  been  firmly  cemented  into  the  cap  e,  its  internal  yolame  is  accurately  dirided 
into  10  perfectly  equal  parts,  which  is  effected  vithoat  difficnlty  by  first  filling 
it  with  mercury  from  the  supply  tube  o,  up  to  its  junction  with  the  c^uUaiy 
attachment,  and  then  allowmg  the  mercury  to  run  off  through  the  noasle  h  until  the 
highest  point  of  its  convex  surface  stands  at  the  division  10,  prsTionsly  made  so  ss 
exactly  to  coincide  with  the  zero  of  the  millimetre  scale  on  h;  the  weight  of  the 
mercury  thus  run  off  is  carefully  determined,  and  the  tube  is  again  filled  as  before, 
and  divided  into  10  equal  parts,  by  allowing  the  mercury  to  run  off  in  anocesaiTc 
tenths  of  the  entire  weight,  and  marking  the  height  of  the  convexity  after  each 
abstraction  of  metal.  By  using  the  proper  precautions  with  regard  to  temperatnie, 
&c,  an  exceedingly  accurate  calibration  can,  in  this  way,  be  accomplished. 

The  absorption  tube  i  is  supported  by  the  clamp  n,  and  connected  with  the 
capillary  tube  A,  by  the  stopcock  and  junction  piece /^,  p,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
When  the  instrument  is  thus  fiir  complete,  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  the  height  of 
each  of  the  nine  upper  divisions  on  the  tube,  above  the  lowest  or  tenth  division. 
This  is  very  accurately  effected  in  a  few  minutes  by  carefully  levelling  the  instru- 
ment, filling  the  tube  o  with  mercury,  opening  the  cock  4  &ud  Uie  stoppered  ftmnel  i, 
and  placing  the  cofck  f  in  such  a  position  as  to  cause  the  tubes  F  h  to  eommnnicate 
with  the  supply  tube  o.  On  now  slightly  turning  the  cock  ^r,  the  mercury  will  slowly 
rise  in  each  of  the  tubes  f  and  h  ;  when  its  convex  sarfiue  exactly  coincides  with 
the  ninth  division  on  F,  the  influx  of  metal  is  stopped,  and  its  height  ia  h  aocoraldy 
observed  \  as  the  tenth  division  on  f  corresponds  with  the  aero  of  the  scale  apoo  ■, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  number  thus  read  off  is  the  height  of  the  ninth  diviaion  above 
that  aero  point.  A  similar  observation  for  each  of  the  other  divisions  upon  f  cook- 
pletes  the  instrument.* 

Before  using  the  apparatus,  the  large  cylinder  d  d  is  filled  with  water,  and  the 
internal  waUs,  of  the  tubes  f  and  h  are,  once  for  all,  moistened  with  distilled  water, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  few  drops  into  each,  through  the  stopcock  4  and  the 
stoppered  funnel  i.  The  three  tubes  being  then  placed  m  communication  with  each 
other,  mercury  is  poured  into  o  until  it  rises  into  the  cup  t,  the  stopper  of  which  is 
then  firmly  dosed.  When  the  mercury  begins  to  flow  from  2,  that  ooek  is  also 
closed.  The  tubes  f  and  h  are  now  apparently  filled  with  mercury,  bat  a  minute 
and  imperceptible  film  of  air  still  exists  between  die  metal  and  glass ;  this  ia  efiSectoaUy 

Sot  rid  of  bjr  connecting  f  and  h  with  the  exit  tube  A,  and  allowing  the  nercory  to 
ow  out,  until  a  vacuum  of  several  inches  in  length  has  been  produ^d  in  both  tubes; 
on  allowing  the  instrument  to  remain  thus  for  an  hour,  the  whole  of  the  film  of  air 
above  mentioned  will  diffuse  itself  into  the  vacuum,  to  be  filled  up  from  the  supply 
tube  o.  These  bubbles  are  of  course  easily  expelled  on  momentarily  opening  the 
cock  /  and  the  stopper  t  whilst  o  is  fuU  of  mercury.  The  absorption  tube  i  beiag 
then  filled  with  quicksilver,  and  attached  to  /  by  the  screw  clamp,  the  inatnuneat  is 
ready  for  use. 

In  illustration  of  the  manner  of  using  the  apparatus,  a  complete  description  of  aa 
analysis  of  coal-gas  by  this  instrument  will  be  given  below. 

For  the  analysis  of  purified  coal-gas  by  means  of  the  mercury  trough  and  eadio- 
meter,  the  following  operations  are  necessary:  — 

L  Estimation  of  Cabbobic  Achx 
A  few  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  are  introduced  into  a  short  eudiometer,  moistened  as 
above  described ;  the  volume  is  accurately  noted,  with  the  proper  corrections,  and  a 
bullet  of  caustic  potash  is  then  passed  up  through  the  mercury  into  the  gas  :  it  » 
allowed  to  remain  for  at  least  one  hour;  the  volume  of  Uie  gas  being  again  asea^ 
tained  and  Subtracted  fix>m  the  first  volume  gives  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  potash. 

II.   ESTIHaTION  of  OXTOEN. 

This  gas  can  be  very  accurately  estimated  bv  Liebig's  method,  which  depends 
upon  the  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen  by  an  alkalme  solution  of  pyrogallie  acid.  T\> 
apply  this  solution,  a  small  test  tube  is  filled  with  quicksilver,  and  iaveited  in  the 
mercury  trough ;  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  pyrogsUie  aeid  in  water  are 
thrown  up  into  ^b  tube  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  then  a  similar  quantity  of  a  stnag 
solution  of  potash  ;  a  coke  bullet  attached  to  a  platinum  wire  ia  introduced  into  tha 
liquid,  and  allowed  to  saturate  itself;  it  is  then  withdrawn,  and  copveyed  caiefuUy 

*  This  inttntment  mav  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Oertllngt  pbUoeop&ical  inttmmeat  Bak«r,  Stora 
Bireet,  Tottenbam  Court  Koad. 
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below  the'tttfface  of  the  mereary  into  the  endiometer  containing  the  retidoal  gas  of 
experiment  No.  1 ;  every  trace  of  oxygen  will  be  absorbed  in  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
bullet  most  be  remoYed,  and  the  Tolume  being  again  measnred,  the  diminotion  from 
the  last  raiding  will  represent  tbe  amount  of  oxygen  originally  present  in  the  gas.  It 
is  essential  that  the  coke  bullet,  after  saturation  with  the  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  should  not  come  in  contact  with  the  air  before  its  introduction  into  the  gas. 

III.  Estimation  or  thb  Luminifbbovs  CoNSTrruBNTS. 

Various  methods  have  been  employed  for  the  estimation  of  the  so-called  olefiant 
gas  (luminiferous  constituents)  contained  in  coal-gas.  The  one  which  has  been 
most  generally  employed,  depends  upon  the  property  which  is  possessed  by  ole6ant 
gas,  and  most  hydrocarbons,  of  combining  with  chlorine,  and  condensing  to  an  oily 
liquid :  hydrogen  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen  are  both  acted  upon  in  a  similar 
manner  when  a  ray  eren  of  diffused  light  is  allowed  to  have  access  to  the  mixture ; 
but  the  condensation  of  the  oleliant  gas  and  hydrocarbons  takes  place  in  perfect 
darkness,  and  advantage  is  therefore  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  observe  the  amount 
of  condensation  which  takes  place  when  the  mixture  is  excluded  fh>m  light  The 
volume,  which  disappears  during  this  action  of  the  chlorine,  is  regarded  as  indicating 
the  quantity  of  olefiant  gas  present  in  the  mixture.  There  are  many  sources  of  error 
inseparably  connected  with  this  method  of  operating,  which  render  the  results 
unworthy  of  tbe  slightest  confidence ;  the  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  employment 
of  bromine  in  the  place  of  chlorine ;  in  addition  to  the  circumstance  that  these 
determinations  must  be  made  over  water,  which  allows  a  constant  dififusion  of 
atmospheric  air  into  the  gas,  and  vice  veraS^  there  is  also  formed  in  each  case  a 
volatile  liquid,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  which  increases  the  volume  of  the  residual 
gas;  and  this  increase  admits  of  neither  calculation  nor  determination.  The  only 
material  by  which  the  estimation  of  the  luminiferous  constituents  can  be  accurately 
effected  is  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  which  immediately  condenses  the  luminiferous 
constituents  of  coal-gas,  but  has  no  action  upon  the  other  ingredients,  even  when 
exposed  to  sunlight.  The  estimation  is  conducted  as  follows: — A  coke  bullet, 
prepared  as  described  above,  and  attached  to  a  platinum  wire,  being  rendered 
thoroughly  dry  by  slightly  heating  it  for  a  few  minutes,  is  quickly  immersed  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  in  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  liquid  for  one  minute;  it  is  then  withdrawn,  leaving  as  little 
superfluous  acid  adhering  to  it  as  possible,  quickly  plnnsed  beneath  the  quicksilver 
in  the  trough,  and  intrc^uced  into  tbe  same  portion  of  dry  gas,  from  which  the 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  have  been  withdrawn  by  experiments  L  and  II.;  here 
it  is  allowed  to  remiun  for  about  two  hours,  in  order  to  ensure  the  complete  absorption 
of  every  trace  of  hydrocarbons.  The  residual  volume  of  ^  cannot,  however,  yet  be 
determined,  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  sulphurous  acid  derived  fix>m  the  decom- 
position of  a  portion  of  tbe  sulphuric  acid:  this  is  absorbed  in  a  few  minutes  by  the 
introduction  of  a  moist  bullet  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  which  is  readily  made  b^ 
converting  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  rolUnff  it 
into  tbe  shape  of  a  small  bullet,  and  then  inserting  a  bent  platinum  wire,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  its  being  readily  drawn  out ;  the  ball  should  then  be  put  in  a 
warm  place,  and  allowed  slowly  to  dry,  it  will  then  become  hard,  and  possess  con- 
siderable cohesion,  even  after  being  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water,  previous  to  its 
introduction  into  the  gas.  After  half  an  hour,  the  bullet  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
may  be  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  one  of  caustic  potash,  to  remove  the  watery 
vapour  introduced  with  the  previous  one ;  at  the  end  of  another  half-hour,  this  bullet 
may  be  removed,  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  at  once  read  off.  The  difference  between 
this  and  the  previous  reading,  gives  the  volume  of  the  luminiferous  constituents 
contained  in  the  gas.  This  method  is  very  accurate ;  in  two  analyses  of  the  same 
gas,  the  percentage  of  luminiferous  constituents  seldom  varies  more  than  0.1  or  0.2 
percent. 

IV.   EbTUCATIOM  or  the   NoN-LuMINIFEROCS   COKSTITUENTa 

These  are  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitrogen. 
The  percentages  of  these  gases  are  ascertained  in  a  graduated  eudiometer,  about  2 
feet  in  len^h,  and  )ths  of  an  inch  internal  diameter;  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  being  not  more  than  ^  of  an  inch.  This  eudiometer  is  furnished  at 
Its  closed  end  with  two  platinum  wires,  fhsed  into  the  glass,  for  the  transmission  of 
tbe  eleetrie  spark.  A  drop  of  water,  about  the  siae  of  a  pin*s  head,  is  introduced 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  eudiometer  befbre  it  is  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted 
into  the  mercurial  trough:  this  small  quantity  of  water  serves  to  saturate  with  aqueous 
vapour  the  gases  subsequently  introduced.  About  a  cubic  inch  of  the  residual  gas 
from  the  last  determination  is  passed  into  the  eudiometer,  and  its  volume  accurately 
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read  off;  aboat  4  cubic  inches  of  pore  oxygen  are  now  introdaced,  and  die Tolnme 
(molBt)  again  determined.  The  oxygen  is  best  prepared  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
wanted,  by  heating  over  a  spirit  or  gas  flame  a  little  chlorate  of  potash,  in  a  rery 
small  glass  retort,  allowing  of  course  sufficient  time  for  erery  trace  of  atmospberie 
air  to  be  expelled  from  the  retort  before  passing  the  gas  into  the  eudiometer.  The 
open  end  of  the  eudiometer  must  now  be  pressed  firmly  upon  the  Uiick  piece  of  india- 
rubber  placed  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  trough,  and  an  electric  spark  passed  through  the 
mixture;  if  the  above  proportions  haye  been  observed  the  explosion  will  be  but 
slight,  which  is  essential  if  nitrogen  be  present  in  the  gas,  as  this  element  will  other* 
wise  be  partially  converted  into  nitric  acid,  and  thus  yitiate  the  results.  By  using  a 
large  excess  of  oxygen,  all  danger  of  the  bursting  of  the  eudiometer  by  the  force  of 
tbe  explosion  is  also  avoided.  The  volume  after  explosion  being  again  determioed,  a 
bullet  of  caustic  potash  is  introduced  into  the  gas,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  long  as 
any  diminution  of  volume  takes  place;  this  ballet  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  that  has 
been  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbooie 
oxide,  and  also  renders  the  residual  gas  perfectly  dry;  tbe  volume  read  off  after  this 
absorption,  when  deducted  ft-om  the  previous  reading,  gives  the  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  gas. 

The  residual  gas  now  contains  only  nitrogen  and  the  excess  of  oxygen  employed. 
The  former  is  determined  by  first  ascertaining  the  amount  of  oxygen  present,  and 
then  deducting  that  number  from  the  volume  of  both  gases;  for  this  purpose  a  quan- 
tity of  dry  hydrogen,  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  the  residual  gas,  is  introduced, 
and  the  volume  of  the  mixture  determined ;  the  explosion  is  then  made  as  before,  and 
the  volume  (moist)  again  recorded:  one-third  of  the  contraction  caused  by  this  ex- 
plosion represents  the  v.olume  of  oxygen,  and  this  deducted  from  the  volume  of  resi- 
dual gas,  after  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  gives  the  amount  of  nitrogen. 

The  behaviour  of  the  other  three  non-luminous  gases  on  explosion  with  oxygen 
enables  us  readily  to  find  their  respective  amounts  by  three  simple  equations,  founded 
upon  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  generated 
by  the  three  gases  in  question.  Hydrogen  consumes  half  its  own  volume  of  oxygen, 
and  generates  no  carbonic  acid;  light  carburetted  hydrogen  consumes  twice  its 
volume  of  oxygen,  and  generates  its  own  volume  of  carbonic  acid;  whilst  car- 
bonic oxide  consumes  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  generates  its  own  volume  of 
carbonic  acid.  If,  therefore,  we  represent  the  volume  of  the  mixed  gases  by  A,  the 
amount  of  oxygen  consumed  by  B,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by 
C,  and  further,  the  volumes  of  hydrogen,  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  cartMuuc 
oxide  respectively  by  x,  y,  and  z,  we  have  the  following  equations: — 

X+y+»=A 

ix  +  2y+iz«B 
y  +  «  =  C 

From  which  the  following  values  fbr  x,  y,  and  z  are  derived: — 

x«A-C 
*,    2B-A 
^ 8- 


V. — Estimation  of  the  VAitTlB  6if  the  Luminiferous  CoNsrriTtrKXTS. 
We  have  now  given  methods  for  ascertaining  the  respective  quantities  of  all  the 
ing^redients  contained  in  any  specimen  of  coal-gas,  but  the  results  of  the  above  analy- 
tical operations  afford  us  no  clue  to  its  illuminating  power.  They  give  us,  it  is  true,  the 
amount  of  illuminating  hydrocarbons  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  the  gas,  bat  it 
will  be  evident,  from  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  luminiferons  powers 
of  these  hydrocarbons,  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  a  given 
volume,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  light  produced  on  their  combustion ;  and 
therefore,  as  the  number  of  volumes  of  carbon  vapour  contained  in  one  volume  of  the 
mixed  constituents,  condensible  by  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  has  been  found  to  vary 
from  2*54  to  4-36  volumes,  it  is  clear  that  this  amount  of  carbon  vapour  must  be  accn* 
rately  determined  for  each  speeimen  of  gas,  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  Uie  value  of  that  gas 
as  an  illuminating  agent  Fortunately  this  is  easily  effected;  for  if  we  ascertain  th« 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by  100  volumes  of  the  gas  in  its  original  oonditioo, 
knowing  from  the  preceding  analytical  processes  the  percentage  of  illuminating  hy- 
drocarbons, and  also  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the  non-laminifenms 
gases,  we  have  all  the  data  for  calculating  the  illuminating  value  of  the  gas.  For 
ihiB  purpose  a  known  volume  of  the  original  gas  (about  one  cubic  inch)  is  introduced 
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into  the  explosion  eadiometer,  and  mixed  with  abont  fiye  times  its  volome  of  ox  jgen, 
the  electric  spark  is  passed,  and  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the  explo- 
sion ascertained  as  above  directed.  If  ve  now  designate  the  percentage  of  hydro- 
carbons absorbed  by  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  by  A,  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
generated  by  100  volumes  of  the  original  gas  by  B,  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  the  non-luminous  constituents  remaining  after  the  absorption  of  hydro- 
carbons  from  the  above  quantity  of  original  gas  by  0,  and  the  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  luminiferous  compounds  (hydrocarbons)  by 
X,  we  have  the  following  equation:-- 

x-B-C 

and  therefore  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  generated  by  one  volume  of  the  hydrocar- 
bons is  represented  by 

B  — "C 

"a" 

But  as  one  volume  of  carbon  rapour  generates  one  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  this 
formula  also  expresses  the  quantity  of  carbon  vapour  in  one  volume  of  the  illami- 
nating  constituents.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  howcTer,  it  is  more  convenient 
to  represent  the  value  of  these  hydrocarbons  in  their  equivalent  volume  of  defiant  gas, 
one  Yolume  of  which  contains  two  Tolumes  of  carbon  vapour;  for  this  purpose  the 
last  expression  need  only  be  changed  to 

B~C 
2  A 

Thus,  if  a  sample  of  gas  contain  10  per  cent  of  hydrocarbons,  of  which  one  volume 
contains  three  volumes  of  carbon  vapour,  the  quantity  of  defiant  gas  to  which  this  10 
per  cent,  is  equivalent,  will  be  15. 

By  the  application  of  this  method  we  obtain  an  exact  chemical  standard  of  com- 
parison for  Ibe  illuminating  value  of  all  descriptions  of  gas;  and  by  a  comparison  of 
the  arbitrary  numbers  thus  obtained,  with  the  practical  results  yielded  by  the  same 
gases  when  tested  by  the  photometer,  much  valuable  and  useful  information  is  gained. 

Amakfiis  of  coal-gtu  with  Frankland  and  Wards  apparatm. — Introduce  a  few  cubic 
inches  of  the  gas  into  the  tube  i.  Jig.  494,  and  transrer  it  for  measurement  into  f,  by 
opening  the  cocks  /  /'  and  placing  the  tube  f  in  communication  with  the  exit  pipe  A, 
the  transference  bemg  assisted,  if  needful,  by  eleyating  the  trough  c.  When  the  gas, 
followed  by  a  few  drops  of  mercury,  has  passed  completely  into  f,  the  cock  /  is  shut, 
and/  turned,  so  as  to  connect  f  and  h  with  h.  Mercury  is  allowed  to  flow  out  until 
a  vacuum  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length  is  formed  :n  h,  and  the  metal  in  f  is  jast 
below  one  of  the  divisions;  the  cock/  is  then  reversed,  and  mercury  very  gradually 
admitted  from  a,  until  the  highest  point  in  f  exactly  corresponds  with  one  of  the 
divisions  upon  that  tube;  we  will  assume  it  to  be  the  sixth  division.  This  adjustment 
of  mercury  and  the  subsequent  readings  can  be  very  accurately  made  by  means  of  a 
small  horizontal  telescope  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  six  feet  fh>m  the  cylinder, 
and  sliding  upon  a  vertical  rod.  The  height  of  the  mercury  in  h  must  now  be  accu- 
rately determined,  and  if  from  the  number  thus  read  off«  the  height  of  the  sixth  divi- 
sion above  the  sero  of  the  scale  on  h  be  deducted,  the  remainder  will  express  the  true 
volume  of  the  gas.  As  the  temperature  is  maintained  constant  during  the  entire 
analysis,  no  correction  on  that  score  has  to  be  made;  the  atmospheric  pressure  being 
altogether  excluded  from  exerting  any  influence  upon  the  volumes  or  pressures,  no 
barometrical  observations  are  requisite ;  and  as  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  in  f  is  ex- 
actly balanced  by  that  in  h,  the  instrument  is  in  this  respect  also  self-correcting.  Two 
or  three  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  are  now  introduced  into  i  by 
means  jof  a  bent  pipette,  and  mercury  being  allowed  to  flow  into  f  and  h  by  opening 
the  cock  g,  the  gas  returns  into  i  through  f /',  and  there  coming  into  contact  with  an 
extensive  surface  of  caustic  potash  solution,  any  carbonic  acid  that  may  be  present 
will  be  absorbed  in  two  or  three  minutes*  and  the  gas  being  passed  back  again  into  h 
for  remeasurement,  taking  care  to  shut  /  before  the  caustic  potash  solution  reaches  /',  the 
observed  diminution  in  volume  gives  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present^ 

The  amount  of  oxygen  is  determined  in  like  manner  by  passing  up  into  i  a  few 
drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  which  forms  with  the  potash  already 
present  pyrogallate  of  potash.  The  gas  bemg  then  brought  back  into  i,  oxygen,  if 
present,  will  be  absorbed  in  a  few  minutes.  Its  amount  is  of  course  ascertained  by 
remeasuring  the  gas  in  f. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  consists  in  estimating  the  amount  of  olefiant  gas  and 
illuminating  hydrocarbons.  For  this  purpose,  whilst  the  gas,  thus  deprived  of  oxygen 
and  carbomc  acid,  is  contained  in  f,  the  tube  i  must  be  removed,  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  dried,  and  being  filled  with  mercury,  must  be  again  attached  to  L    The  gas  must 
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now  be  traDsferred  fhnn  f  to  i,  and  a  coke  bollet,  prefwred  as  abore  deaciibed,  bong 
passed  ap  into  i,  most  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  gas  for  one  hoar.  After  its 
removal,  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  most  be  admitted 
into  I  in  order  to  absorb  the  sulphnroos  add  and  Taponn  of  anhydrous  salphorie 
acid  resulting  from  the  previous  operation.  The  gas  is  now  ready  for  measaremeot; 
it  is  therefore  passed  into  v,  and  its  volume  determined;  the  diminntion  which  has 
occurred  since  the  last  reading  represents  the  volume  of  olefiant  gas  and  iUmnhtafing 
hydrocarbons  that  were  present  in  the  gas. 

It  now  only  remains  to  determine  the  respective  amounts  of  light  carboreCted  hy- 
drogen, carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  present  in  the  residual  gas.  This  is 
effected  as  follows: — As  much  of  the  residual  ^as  as  will  occupy  about  1^  inches 
of  its  length  at  atmonpheric  pressure  is  retained  m  f,  and  its  volume  accurately  de- 
termined; the  remainder  is  passed  into  J,  and  the  latter  tube  removed,  cleansed,  filled 
with  mercury,  and  reattached.  A  quantity  of  oxygen  equal  to  about  three  and  a  half 
times  that  of  the  combustible  gas  is  now  added  to  the  latter,  and  the  volume  again  deter- 
mined; then  the  mixture  havmg  been  expanded  to  about  Uie  sixth  division,  an  electric 
spark  Is  passed  through  it  by  means  of  the  wires  at  m.  The  contraction  resuliing 
from  the  explosion  having  been  noted,  two  or  three  drops  of  caustic  potash  solution 
are  passed  into  J,  and  the  gas  is  then  transferred  into  the  same  tube.  In  two  minutes 
the  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the  explosion  is  perfectly  absorbed,  and  its  Tolume  is 
determined  by  a  fresh  measurement  of  the  residual  gas.  The  latter  must  now  be 
exploded  with  three  tunes  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  the  contraction  on  explosion 
noted.  These  operations  furnish  all  the  data  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  relative 
amounts  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
according  to  the  mode  of  calculation  given  above. 

Finally,  the  value  of  the  luminiferous  constituents  is  obtained  as  before,  by  explod- 
ing about  a  cubic  inch  of  the  original  specimen  of  gas  with  from  four  to  five  times 
its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  noting  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced. 

On  the  Mamufactube  of  Coal- Gas. 

Coal  gas,  as  usually  manufactured,  is  produced  by  exposing  coal  to  a  bright-red  heat 
in  retorts.  The  gas  as  it  issues  from  tiie  retort  cannot  be  directly  employed  for  illomina- 
tion,  for  it  contains  vapours  of  tar  and  naphtha,  as  also  steam  iinpregnated  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  by  drosulphate  of  sulphide  of  ammonium.  These  vapours  would 
readily  condense  in  the  pipes  through  which  the  gas  must  be  distributed,  and  would 
produce  obstructions;  they  must  therefore  be  so  far  removed  by  previous  ooc^iaa;  as 
to  be  liable  to  occasion  no  troublesome  condensation  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The 
crude  coal-gas  contains  moreover  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  whose  combustion  for  light 
would  exhale  an  offensive  sulphureous  odour,  that  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  sa 
possible.  Carbonic  acid  enfeebles  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas,  and  should  be 
removed.  The  disengagement  of  gas  in  the  retorts  is  never  uniform,  but  varies  at 
the  different  stages  of  the  process  ;  for  which  reason  the  gas  must  be  ree^ved  in  a 
gas  holder,  where  it  may  experience  uniform  pressure,  and  be  discharged  uniformly 
into  the  pipes  of  distribution,  in  order  to  ensure  a  steady  discharge  of  gas,  and  uniform 
intensity  of  light  in  the  burners.  A  coal-gas  apparatus  ought  therefore  to  be  so  coa- 
stmcted  as  not  only  to  generate  the  gas  itself,  but  to  folfil  the  above  conditions. 

In^^.  495,  such  an  apparatus  is  represented,  where  the  various  parts  are  shown 
connected  with  each  other  in  section. 

A  is  the  fomaco,  with  its  set  of  cylindrical  or  elliptical  retorts,  five  in  number.  Prom 
each  of  these  retorts,  a  tube  b  proceeds  perpendicularly  upwards,  and  then  by  a  curve 
or  saddle-tube,  it  turns  downwards,  where  it  enters  a  long  horizontal  cylinder  under 
B,  shut  at  each  end  with  a  screw  cap,  and  descends  to  beneath  its  middle,  so  as  to  dip 
about  an  inch  into  the  water  contained  in  it.  From  one  end  of  this  cylinder,  the 
tube  d  passes  downwards,  to  connect  itself  with  a  horizontal  tube  which  enters  into 
the  tar  pit  or  cistern  c,  by  means  of  die  vertical  branchy:  This  branch  reaches  to 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cylindrical  vessel,  which  sits  on  the  sole  of  the  tar  cistern. 
From  the  other  side  of  the  vertical  branch/,  the  main  pipe  proceeds  to  the  eondasser 
D,  and  thence  by  the  pipe  /,  into  the  purifier  B;  from  which  the  gas  is  immediately 
transmitted  by  the  pipe  p  into  the  easometer  f. 

The  operation  proceeds  in  the  following  way: — As  soon  as  gas  begins  to  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  ignited  retort,  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor  are  deposited  In  the 
cylindrical  receiver  b,  and  fill  it  up  till  the  superfluity  runs  over  by  the  pipe  d,  die 
level  being  constantly  preserved  at  the  line  shown  in  the  figure.  By  the  same  tarry 
'  liquid,  the  orifices  of  the  several  pipes  fr,  issuing  ftt>m  the  retorts  are  doaedj  whereby 
the  gas  in  the  pipe  d  has  its  communication  cut  off  from  the  gas  in  the  letorts. 
Henoe  if  one  of  the  retorts  be  opened  and  emptied,  it  remains  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  apparatus.    This  insuhition  of  the  several  retorts  is  the  fonotion  of  the  pipe 
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under  b,  and  therefore  the  recvrred  tabe  5,  mnit  be  dipped  as  far  under  the  sarfbce 
of  the  tany  liquid  as  to  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  preasvre  of  the  gas  upon  the  water 
in  the  purifier.  The  tnbe  6  is 
dosed  at  top  with  a  screw  cap, 
which  can  be  taken  o£f  at  plea- 
sure, to  permit  the  interior  to  be 
cleansed. 

Both  by  the  overflow  from  the 
receiver  pipe  b,  and  by  sabse- 
qnent  condensation  in  the  tube  </, 
tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor  collect 
progressively  in  the  cistern  or  pit 
under  c,  by  which  mingled  liquids 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  vertical 
tube  /  is  closed,  so  that  the  gas 
cannot  escape  into  the  empty 
space  of  this  cistern.  These 
liquids  flow  over  the  edges  of  the 
inner  vessel  when  it  is  full,  and 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  drawn 
off  by  the  stopcock  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cistern. 

Though  the  gas  has,  in  its  pro- 
gress hitherto,  deposited  a  good 
deal  of  its  tarry  and  ammoniacal 
vapours,  yet,  m  consequence  of 
its  high  temperature,  it  still  re- 
tains a  considerable  portion  of 
them,  which  must  be  immediate- 
ly abstracted,  otherwise  the  tar 
would  pollute  the  lime  in  the  ves- 
sel E,  and  interfere  with  its  puri- 
fication. On  this  account  the  gas 
should,  at  this  period  of  the  pro- 
cess, be  cooled  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  condense  these 
vapours,  and  to  favour  the  action 
of  the  lime  in  the  purifier  s,  upon 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
is  more  energetic  the  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  gas.  The  coal- 
gas  passes,  therefore,  from  the 
tube  /into  the  tube  h  of  the  con- 
denser D,  which  is  placed  in  an 
iron  chesty,  filled  with  water,  snd 
it  deposits  more  tar  and  ammo- 
niacal liquor  in  the  under  part  of 
the  cistern  at  f,  t  When  these 
liquids  have  risen  to  a  certain 
level,  they  overfiow  into  the  tar- 
pit,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  to  be 
drawn  off  by  the  stopcock,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

The  refrigerated  gas  is  now 
conducted  into  the  purifier  e, 
which  we  will  suppose  to  be  filled 
with  milk  of  lime,  made  by  mix- 
ing 1  part  of  slaked  liais  with  25  parU  of  water.  The  gas,  as  it  enters  by  the  pipe  /, 
depresses  the  water  in  the  wide  cylinder  n,  thence  passes  under  the  perforated  disc  in 
the  under  part  of  that  cylinder,  and  rising  up  through  innumerable  small  holes  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  lime  liquid  in  the  vessel  tn.  By  contact  with  the  lime  on  this 
extended  surface,  the  gas  is  stripped  of  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  are  condensed  into  the  sulphide  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  it  now 
enters  the  gasholder  f  in  a  purified  state,  through  the  pipe  p  t,  and  occupies  the 
space  q.  The  gai^older  pressmg  with  a  small  unbalanced  force  over  the  counter- 
weight «,  expels  it  through  the  main  «  k,  in  communication  with  the  pipes  of  dis- 
tribution through  the  buildings  or  streets  to  be  illuminated. 
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Such  are  the  chief  and  essential  parts  of  the  apparatos  nsed  in  every  gai  work  for 
the  generation,  refrigeration,  purification,  and  storage  of  coal-gas;  The  oonstroctioa 
and  mode  of  working  these  separate  portions  of  the  apparatus  -vary  much,  howerer, 
in  different  works,  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  here  to  enter  more  minntely  into 
the  details  of  the  four  departments  of  the  manufacture  just  enumerated. 

L  Apparatus  used  in  the  Gbnsbation  of  Coal-Gas. 

RetorU. — The  use  of  this  portion  of  the  apparatus  is  to  expose  the  coal  to  a  high 
temperature,  to  exclude  atmospheric  air,  and  to  deliver  the  gaseous  and  vaporous  pro- 
ducts  of  distillation  into  the  refrigeratory  portion  of  the  apparatus.  The  materials 
composing  the  retorts  should  therefore  possess  the  following  properties: — Ist,  high 
conducting  power  for  heat;  2nd,  rigidity  and  indestructibility  at  a  high  temperatare; 
and  3rd,  impermeability  to  gaseous  matter.  The  materials  hitherto  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  retorts  are  cast-iron,  wrougbt-iron,  and  earthenware  ;  but  none  of  the«e 
materials  possetis  the  above  qualifications  in  the  high  degree  that  could  be  wished. 
^Tbus  cast-iron,  though  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  is  not  perfcctiy  rigid  and  inde- 
'structible.  At  high  temperatures  it  becomes  slightly  viscous,  and  at  the  same  time 
underj^oes  rapid  oxidation.  Wrought-iron  is  a  still  better  conductor  of  heat,  but  itt 
qualities  of  indestructibility  and  rigidity  are  even  lower  than  those  of  cast-iroo; 
whilst  earthenware,  though  rigid,  and  indestructible  by  oxidation,  is  a  very  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  is  moreover  very  liable  to  crack  from  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. Very  various  forms  of  retort  have  been  employed  at  different  times  in  order  to 
secure  as  far  as  possible,  the  conditions  just  enumerated. 

Cast-iron  retorts, — The  chief  forms  of  the  cast-iron  retorts  are:  First,  the  cylindriol. 


498 


499 


500 


501 


Q  CD    c^  (^ 

fig.  498,  used  in  the  Manchester  Gas  Works,  12  inches  diameter,  and  6  to  9  feet 
long  ;  Second,  the  elliptical,  18  inches  by  12  inches,  by  6  to  9  feet,  fig,  499 ;  Third, 
the  ear  shape,  fig»  500,  now  little  used,  2  feet  by  9  inches,  and  of  the  same  length 
as  before  ;  Fourth,  the  D-shaped  retort,/^.  501, 20  inches  wide  and  14  inches  hi|^ 
This  form  of  retort  is  at  present  far  more  extensively  used  tlum  any  of  the 
others. 

Fig.  502  shows  a  bed  of  5  D-shaped 

iron  retorts.     The  length  is  1\  feet,  and 

the  transverse  area,  from  one  foot  to  a 

—     —  foot  and  a  half  square.   The  arrows  show 

'  the  direction  of  the  flame  and  draughL 


The  charge  of  coaTs  is  most  convenientiy  introduced  in  a  tray  of  sheet-iron,  made 
somewhat  like  a  grocer's  scoop,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  retort,  which  is  poshed  home 
to  its  further  end,  inverted  so  as  to  turn  out  the  contents,  and  then  immediately 
withdrawn. 

All  these  retorts  are  set  horizontally  in  the  furnace,  and  they  have  a  flancb  cast  npon 
their  open  end,  to  which  a  mouthpiece,  h.  a^  fig.  603,  can  be  securely  bolted.  The 
mouthpiece  is  provided  with  a  socket,  B,  for  the  reception  of  the  standpipe^  and  also 
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with  an  amngemeiit  by  which  a  lid,  c  c,  can  be  screwed  gas-tight  npon  the  front  of 
the  moathpiece  as  soon  as  the  charge  of  coal  has  been  introduced.  By  applying  a 
luting  of  lime  mortar  to  that  part  of  the  lid  which  comes  into  contact  with  the  moath- 
piece, a  perfectly  tight  joint  is  obtained. 

Sometimes  iron  retorU  are  made  of  doable  the  above  length,  passing  completely 
through  the  farnace,  and  being  famished  with  a  lid  and  standpipe  at  each  end. 
Such  is  the  constraction  of  Mr.  CroU's  and  of  Lowe's  reciprocating  retorts.  These 
retorts  are  charged  from  each  end  alternately,  and  there  is  an  arrangement  of  yalves 
by  means  of  which  the  gas  evoWed  from  the  coal  recently  introduced  is  made  to  pass 
over  the  incandescent  coke  of  the  previous  charge,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  retort. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  some  advantage  is  derived  frx>m  this  arrangement  during 
the  very  early  stage  of  the  distillation  of  the  fresh  coal ;  but  on  the  whole,  for  reasons 
stated  above,  the  principle  is  undoubtely  bad,  for  although  it  enables  the  manufacturer 
to  produce  a  larger  volume  of  gas,  the  quality  is  so  much  inferior  as  to  reduce  the 
total  illuminating  effect  obtainable  firom  a  given  weight  of  coal. 

Wrought-iron  retorts. —  Mr.  King,  the  eminent  engineer  of  the  Livemool  Gas 
Works,  has  for  many  years  successfully  used  retorts  of  wrought-iron.  The^  are 
made  of  thick  boiler  plates,  riveted  together,  and  are  of  the  D  shape,  5^  feet  wide,  6 
feet  long,  and  18  inches  high  at  the  crown  of  the  arch.  About  1  ton  of  coal  can  be 
worked  off  in  these  retorts  in  24  hours.  Occasionally  the  bottoms  are  of  cast-iron, 
which  materially  prevents  the  great  amount  of  warping  to  which  wrought-iron  is 
subject  when  exposed  to  high  temperatures. 

Earthenware^  or  clay  retorts,  —  These  are  usually  of  the  D  shape,  although  they 
are  occasionally  made  circular  or  elliptical.  Their  dimensions  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  the  cast  iron  retorts  commonly  used,  but  their  walls  are  necessarily  thicker, 
varying  from  2|  to  4  inches  in  thickness  ;  this,  added  to  the  circumstance  that  clay 
is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  undoubtedly  causes  the  expenditure  of  a  larger 
amount  of  fuel  in  heating  these  retorts ;  nevertheless,  this  disadvantage  is,  perhaps, 
less  than  might  be  supposed,  sioce  iron  retorts  soon  become  coated  outside  with  a 
thick  layer  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  also  greatly  hinders  the  free  communication  of 
heat  to  the  iron  beneath.  Moreover,  the  lower  price  and  much  greater  durability  of 
clay  retorts,  are  causing  their  almost  universal  adoption  in  gas  works,  especially  since 
the  removal  of  pressure  by  exhausters  greatly  reduces  Uie  amoant  of  leakage  to 
which  clay  retorts  are  liable. 

The  following  is  an  extract  relating  to  clay  retorts,  from  the  *'  Reports  of  Juries  " 
of  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851 : 

*'  The  use  of  fire-clay  is  not  of  very  ancient  date,  and  has  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  found  in  England  almost  exclusively  in  the  coal  measures, 
and  from  different  districts  the  quality  is  found  to  differ  considerably.  The  so-called 
**  Stourbridge  clay,"  is  the  best  known,  and  will  be  alluded  to  presently;  but  other 
kinds  are  idmost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  adapted  for  the  higher  purposes  of  manufacture, 
being  equally  free  from  alkaline  earths  and  iron,  the  presence  of  which  renders  the 
clay  fusible  when  the  heat  is  intense.  The  proportions  of  silica  and  alumina  in  these 
clays  varv  considerably,  the  former  amounting  sometimes  to  litUe  more  than  50  per 
cent.,  while  in  others  it  reaches  beyond  70,  the  miscellaneous  ingredients  ranging  from 
less  than  J  to  upwards  of  7  per  cent 

'*  The  works  of  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Co.  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  England, 
and  they  obtain  their  raw  material  from,  no  less  than  nine  different  seams,  admitting 
of  great  and  usefiil  mixture  of  clay  for  various  purposes. 

"  After  being  removed  from  the  mine,  the  clay  is  tempered  by  exposure  to  the 
weather,  in  some  cases  for  years,  and  is  then  prepared  with  extreme  care.  The 
objects  chiefly  made  are  fire-bricks  and  gas  retorts;  the  latter  being  now  much  used, 
and  preferred  to  iron  for  durability. 

**  These  retorts  were  first  made  by  the  present  exhibitors  in  ten  pieces  (this  being 
twenty  years  ago),  and  since  then  the  number  of  pieces  has  been  reduced  successively 
to  four,  three,  and  two  pieces,  till  in  1844  they  were  enabled  to  patent  a  process  for 
making  them  in  one  piece,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  thus  manufactured  of 
dimensions  as  much  as  10  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide  in  the  inside,  which  is,  however, 
more  than  double  the  size  of  the  largest  exhibited  by  them. 

**  Gas  retorts  of  very  fair  quality  are  shown  by  Mr.  Ramsay  of  ITewcastle,  who 
has  also  succeeded  extremely  well  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks.  The  retorts 
show  a  littie  more  iron  than  is  desirable,  but  the  exhibitor  has  been  considered  worthy 
of  honourable  mention.  Retorts  of  less  creditable  appearance  are  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Hickman  and  Co.  of  Stourbridge,  and  Mr.  A.  Potter  of  Newcastie.  The  surface  of 
both  these  retorts  is  cracked  and  undulating.  When  we  consider  the  high  and  long 
continued  temperature  to  which  these  objects  are  exposed,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
attending  to  every  detail  in  mixing  the  clay  and  moulding  the  retort  will  be  at  once 
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reco^sed,  and  thd  apparently  alight  defects  of  tome  of  those  sent  for  ezhilutkm 
require  to  be  noticed  as  of  real  importance. 

**  Next  to  En^and,  the  finest  specimens  of  fire-clay  goods  on  a  large  scale  are  traat 
Belgiam  :  the  gas  retort  sent  from  France  is  not  remarkable  for  excellence." 

Jpig.  504  is  an  elevation  of  Mr.  Wright*s  plan  for  a  range  of  long  clay  retorts. 


504 


Fig.  505  shows  the  plans  and  sections  of  the  setting  for  these  retorts. 

Retorts,  or  rather  ovens,  of  fire-brick,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Spinney,  have  been  long 
used  successfully  at  Exeter,  Cheltenham,  and  other  places.  They  appear  to  be  very 
durable,  and  to  require  little  outlay  for  repairs,  but  a  very  large  expenditure  of  fhel  is 
required  for  heating  them.  They  are  of  the  D  shape,  7  feet  long,  3  feet  2  inches 
wide,  and  14  inches  high  at  the  crown  of  the  arch.  Each  retort  receives  a  charge  of 
5  or  6  cwt.  of  Newcastle  or  Welsh  coal  every  12  hours,  and  produces  gas  at  the 
rate  of  9000  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  Welsh,  and  10,000  to  12,000  per  ton  of  Newcastle 
coal. 

Clegg't  revolving  web  retort — This  retort,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Clegg,  sen.,  makes  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  truly  philosophical  apparatus  for  the  generation  of  gas ;  in  it  the 
coal  is  exposed  to  a  sudden  and  uniform  heat,  in  a  thin  stratum,  by  which  means  the 
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gmaeg  are  liberated  at  onoe,  and  under  the  coDditions  most  faronrable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  maximum  amount  of  illuminating  oonstituenta.  Very  little  tar  is  pro- 
duced from  this  retort 

505 


Fig.  506  represents  a  section  of  this  retort,  which  is  of  the  d  shape,  with  a  very 
low  and  flat  arch.  It  is  made  of  wrought-iron  boiler  plates  riveted  together,  e  is  a 
hopper  for  holding  the  coal  to  be  carbonised ;  r  is  a  discharging  disc;  o  is  the  retort ; 
H  IS  a  web  on  to  which  the  coal  is  discharged  by  the  disk  f;  1 1  are  rcTolving  drums 
carrying  the  wrought-iron  web  h  ;  l  l  are  the  flues  from  a  lateral  fbmace  by  which 
the  retort  is  heated;  m  is  the  exit  pipe  for  the  coke,  its  lower  extremity  is  either  closed 
by  an  airtight  door,  or  is  made  to  dip  into  water. 
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All  the  coal  most  be  reduced  to  fragments  about  the  size  of  coffee  berries,  and  a 
24  hours'  charge  most  be  placed  at  once  in  the  hopper,  and  secored  by  a  luted  coTcr. 
The  discharging  disc  has  6  spars,  and  is  made  to  revolye  uniformly  with  the  drum 
below  it  at  the  rate  of  4  revolutions  per  hour.    The  diameter  of  the  hexagonal  drums 


is  so  regulated,  that  the  cool,  which  falls  upon  the  web  from  the  discharging  disc,  will 
at  one  revolution  have  passed  the  entire  length  of  the  retort  The  passage  through 
the  retort  occupies  15  minutes,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  gas 
from  the  coal.  In  each  revolution  of  the  disc  and  drum  745  cubic  inches  of  coal  (or 
21  lbs.)  are  distributed  over  a  heated  surface  of  2016  square  inches.  18  cwL  of  coal 
is  carbonised  in  one  of  these  retorts  in  24  hours,  and  the  production  of  gas  is  equal 
to  12,000  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  Newcastle  coal.  The  quality  of  the  gas  is  also  consider- 
ably superior  to  that  obtained  from  the  same  coal  in  the  ordinary  retorts. 

Although  the  first  cost  of  these  retorts  and  accompanying  machinery  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  retorts  in  ordinary  use,  yet  the  destructible  parts  can  be  re- 
placed at  about  the  same  cost  as  that  required  to  replace  the  latter.  The  coke  pro- 
duced is  greater  in  quantity,  but  inferior  in  quality,  owing  to  its  more  minute  state  of 
division.  The  minor  advantages  attendant  upon  this  form  are,  that  it  occupies 
less    space,  requires    much   less   manual    labour,    and    enables    the    retort-house 

to  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  whole- 
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some,  and  fr^  from  suffocating  va- 
pour. If  the  principle  of  this  plan 
could  be  combined  with  less  compli- 
cation of  details,  it  would  no  doubt 
come  into  extensive  use. 


\  IL    The  Ref rigeratort  Appa- 
ratus. 
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From  the  moment  that  the  gas 
leaves  the  retorts  it  is  subjected  to 
cooling  influenceswhich  ^raduallyre- 
duce  its  temperature,  until  on  leftviog 
the  so-called  condenser  its  tempera- 
ture ought  to  be  only  a  few  degrees 
higher  dian  thatof  the  atmosphere,ex- 
cept  in  winter,  when  it  is  advisable  to 
maintain  a  heat,  relatively  to  the  ex- 
ternal air,  greater  than  in  summer. 
The  gas  leaves  the  retort  by  the 
standpipes,  A  A  A,^.  507,  which  are 
of  cast-iron,  5  inches  in  diameter  at 
their  lower  extremity,  and  slightly 
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taperinp^  upwards.  Some  of  the  least  Yolatile  products  of  decomposition  condense  in 
these  pipes,  but  their  proximity  to  the  furnaces;  and  the  constant  rush  of  heated  gas 
and  vapour  through  them  prevent  more  than  a  very  slight  amount  of  refrigeration. 
They  conduct  to  the  hydraulic  main^  which  is  shown  at  b,  fg.  507.  It  consists  of  a 
cylinder  running  the  entire  length  of  the  retort  house,  and  fixed  at  a  sufficient 
height  above  the  mouths  of  the  retorts  to  protect  it  from  the  flame  issuing  from  the 
latter  during  the  times  of  charging  and  drawing.  The  diameter  varies  fi-om  12  to 
18  inches,  and  the  recurved  extremities  of  the  standpipes  {the  dippipes)  c  c  c  c,  pass 
through  it  by  gas-tight  joints,  and  dip,  to  the  extent  of  3  or  4  inches,  into  the  con- 
densed liquids  contained  in  the  hydraulic  main.  The  use  of  this  portion  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  to  cut  off  the  communication  in  the  reverse  direction  between  the  gas  beyond 
the  standpipes  and  the  retorts,  so  as  to  prevent  the  former  rushing  back  down  the 
standpipe  during  the  time  that  the  lid  of  the  retort  is  removed.  Being  maintained 
half  tail  of  tar  it  effectually  seals  the  lower  ends  of  the  dip-pipes,  and  prevents  any 
return  of  gas  towards  the  retorts.  The  condensed  products,  consisting  chiefly  of  tar, 
make  their  exit  from  the  hydraulic  main  by  the  pipe  d,  which  leads  Uiem  to  the  tar 
well.  From  the  hydraulic  main  the  gas  passes  to  the  condenser^  the  office  of  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  to  effect  the  condensation  of  all  those  vapours  which  could  not 
be  retained  by  the  gas  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature.  The  condenser  has 
received  a  variety  of  forms,  but  the  one  which  appears  to  unite  in  the  highest  degree 
simplicity  and  efficiency,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Western  and  Great 
Central  Gas  Companies.     Its  construction  is  shown  ia  fig,  508.  A  a  a  a,  are  5  double 


concentric  cast-iron  cylinders,  through  which  the  gas  is  made  to  circulate  in  succes- 
sion by  means  of  the  tiepipes  b  b  b  b,  whilst  the  inner  cylinders  being  open  above  and 
below,  a  current  of  air,  set  in  motion  by  their  heated  walls,  rushes  through  them, 
thus  securing  both  an  internal  and  external  refrigeratory  action.  It  will  be  also  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  figure  that  Uio  heated  gas  enters  these  cylinders  at  the  top. 
taking  an  opposite  direction  to  that  pursued  by  the  external  and  internal  currents  of 
air,  and  thus  securing  the  most  perfect  refVigeration,  by  bringing  the  gas  constantly 
in  proximity  to  air  of  increasing  coldness.  Each  cylinder  is  furnished  at  bottom  with 
a  tar  receptacle,  c,  for  the  collection  of  the  condensed  products,  which  are  carried  to 
the  tar  well  by  a  pipe  not  shown  in  the  figure.  The  details  of  construction  are  suffi- 
ciently seen  from  the  drawing,  and  require  no  farther  description. 

In  some  country  works  the  condenser  represented  at  D,  fig.  495  (p.  747)  is  used. 
It  consists  of  a  square  chest,  <7,  made  of  wrought- iron  plates  open  at  top,  but  having 
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Its  bottom  pierced  with  a  row  of  holes,  to ' receive  a  series  of  tabes.  To  these  hoks 
the  upright  four-inch  tubes  A  A  are  secured  by  flanges  and  screws,  and  they  are  con- 
nected in  pairs  at  top  by  the  curved  or  saddle  tubes.  The  said  bottom  forms  the 
cover  of  the  chest  1 1^  which  is  divided  by  vertical  iron  partitions,  into  half  s 
compartments  as  there  are  tubes. 

These  partition  plates  are  left  open  at  bottom,  so  as  to  place  the  liqmds  of  each  < 
partment  in  communication.  Thereby  the  gas  passes  up  and  down  the  series  of  tabes, 
in  proceeding  from  one  comi>artment  to  another.  The  condensed  liquids  descend  into 
the  box  t  <,  and  flow  over  into  the  tar  cistern,  when  they  rise  above  the  level  t  L  The 
tar  mav  be  drawn  off  from  time  to  time  by  the  stopcock.  Through  the  tube  k  cold 
water  flows  into  the  condenser  chest,  and  the  warm  water  passes  away  by  a  pipe  at  its 
upper  edge. 

The  extent  of  surface  which  the  gas  requires  for  its  refrigeration  before  it  ia  ad- 
mitted  into  the  washing-lime  apparatus,  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  milk  of 
lime,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  generated  in  a  certain  time. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  determination  sufficiently  exacl^  that  10  square  feet  of 
surface  of  the  condenser  can  cool  a  cubic  foot  of  gas  per  minute  to  the  temperature 
of  the  cooling  water.  For  example,  suppose  a  furnace  or  arch,  with  5  retorts  of  150 
pounds  of  coale  ach,  to  produce  in  5  hours  SOOO  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  10  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  there  would  be  required,  for  the  cooling  surface  of  the  condenser,  100 
square  feet  —10  x  10.  Suppose  100,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  be  produced  in  24  hours, 
for  which  8  or  9  such  arches  must  be  employed,  the  condensing  surface  must  cootaia 
from  800  to  900  square  feet 

After  the  action  of  the  condenser,  the  gas  still  retains,  chiefly  in  mechanical  sos- 
pension,  a  certain  quantity  of  tarry  matter,  besides  a  slight  percentage  of  ammonia. 
To  free  it  from  these,  it  is  passed  through  a  scrubber  d  (fg.  508),  which  consists  of  a 
tall  cylinder  filled  with  bricks,  paving  stones,  or  coke,  and  having  an  arrangement  by 
which  a  stream  of  water  can  be  admitted  at  top  and  removed  at  bottom.  The  chirf 
use  of  the  water  is  to  remove  ammonia  from  the  gas,  but  as  it  also  dissolves  some  of 
the  luminiferous  hydrocarbons  its  use  is  objected  to  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  dry- 
scrubbers  are  now  used  at  the  Western  Gas  Works.  It  is  also  considered  by  the  same 
gentleman,  that  the  detention  of  a  certain  percentage  of  ammonia  hj  the  gas,  is 
rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  as  it  serves  in  part  to  neutralise  the  sulphmtMS 
acid  which  is  inevitably  produced  by  the  combustion  even  of  the  best  gas.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  gas  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  nitric  acid  during  its  combustion. 

The  exhauster,  —  The  passage  of  the  gas  through  the  liquid  of  the  hydraulic  main, 
and  the  other  portions  of  apparatus  between  the  retorts  and  gasholder,  causes  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  pressure  to  be  thrown  back  upon  the  retorts,  an  effect  which 
IS  productive  of  mischief  in  two  ways  *,  in  the  first  place,  if  there  be  any  fisoure  or 
flaw  in  the  retorts,  or  leakage  in  the  joints,  the  escape  and  consequent  loss  of  gas  is 
greatly  augmented  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Grafton 
of  Cambridge,  that  pressure  in  the  retorts  causes  the  decomposition  of  the  illuminating 
hydrocarbons  with  greatly  increased  rapidity.  It  is,  therefore,  very  desirable  to 
remove  nearly  the  whole  of  this  pressure  by  mechanical  means,  and  this  ia  now  done  in 
all  well  arranged  works,  by  the  use  of  an  apparatus  termed  an  exhauster.  Several 
forms  of  exhausters  are  in  use,  but  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  describe  that  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Beale,  which  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  very  effective  and  economicaL 
It  is  shown  in  section  in  Jig.  509.  The  axle  A  is  reduced  at  each  end,  and  passes 
into  two  cylindrical  boxes  bored  to  a  larger  diameter  than  the  axle  at  those  parts ; 
and  in  the  annular  space  between  the  axle  and  the  box  antifriction  rollers  are  mtro- 
duced,  their  diameter  being  equal  to  the  width  of  the  annular  space  ;  the  box  at  one 
end  is  fitted  with  a  stuffing  box,  through  which  the  axle  passes  for  the  application  of 
the  driving  power.  Upon  motion  being  given  to  the  axle,  the  sliding  pistons  b  b  are 
carried  with  it  These  sliding  pistons  are  furnished  at  their  ends  with  cylindrical 
pins  which  project  and  fit  into  cylindrical  holes  bored  in  the  guide  blocks  c  c,  which 
fit  into  annular  recesses  d  in  the  end  plates,  and  keep  the  slides  in  contact  with  the 
cylinder.  The  slides  are  fitted  with  metallic  packing  e,  to  allow  of  wear.  The  axle 
continuing  to  revolve,  as  one  slide  reaches  the  outlet  and  ceases  to  exhaust,  the  other 
comes  into  action,  and  the  exhaustion  is  unceasing.  Thus  the  pressure  upon  the 
retorts  (which  is  indicated  by  a  gauge)  is  reduced  to  about  half  an  inch  of  water. 

III.  Apparatus  used  in  the  Pubification  of  Ooat-Gas. 

The  purifier,  —  One  form  of  this  apparatus,  represented  at  s,^^.  495  (p^  747),  is 
composed  of  a  cylindrical  iron  vessel,  with  an  airtight  cover  screwed  upon  it,  through 
which  the  cylinder  n  is  also  fixed  airtight  The  bottom  of  this  cylinder  spreads  out  like 
the  brim  of  a  hat,  forming  a  horizontal  circular  partition,  which  is  pierced  with  hoks. 
Through  a  stuffing  box,  in  the  co  Per  of  this  interior  cylinder,  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
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agitator  passef,  which  is  turaed  by  wheel  and  pinion  work,  in  order  to  gtir  up  the  lime 
from  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the  purifier.  The  vessel  o,  serves  for  introducing 
fresh  milk  of  lime,  as  also  for  letting  it  off  by  a  stopcock  when  it  has  become  too  foul 
for  further  use. 

509 


The  quantity  of  lime  should  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  gas.  Supposing  that  in  good  coal  gas  there  is  5  per 
cent  of  these  gases,  about  one  pound  and  a  half  of  lime  will  be  requisite  for  every  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  coal  gas  generated,  which  amounts  to  nearly  one-sixteenth  of  the 
weight  of  coal  subjected  to  decomposition.  This  quantity  of  lime  mixed  with  the 
proper  quantity  of  water  will  form  about  a  cubic  foot  of  milk  of  lime.  Consequently, 
the  capacity  of  the  purifier,  that  is,  of  the  interior  space  filled  with  liquid,  may  be  taken 
at  four- sevenths  of  a  cubic  foot  for  every  hundred  cubic  feet  of  gas  passing  through  it 
in  one  operation ;  or  for  175  cubic  feet  of  gas,  one  cubic  foot  of  liquor.  After  every 
operation,  that  is,  after  every  five  or  six  hours,  the  purifier  must  be  filled  afVesh.  Sup- 
pose that  in  the  course  of  one  operation  20,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  pass  through  the 

machine,  this  should  be  able  to  contain     *       « 114  cubic  feet  of  milk  of  lime;  whence 

its  diameter  should  be  7  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  liquid  3  feet    If  the  capacity  of 
the  vessel  be  less,  the  lime  milk  must  be  more  frequently  changed. 

In  some  gas  works  the  purifier  has  the  following  construction,  whereby  an  uninter- 
rupted influx  and  efflux  of  milk  of  lime  takes  place.  Three  single  purifiers  are  so 
connected  together  that  the  second  vessel  stands  higher  than  the  first,  and  the  third 
than  the  second ;  so  that  the  discharge  tube  of  the  superior  vessel,  placed  somewhat 
below  its  cover,  enters  into  the  upper  part  of  the  next  lower  vessel;  consequently, 
should  the  milk  of  lime  in  the  third  and  uppermost  vessel  rise  above  its  ordinary 
level,  it  will  flow  over  into  the  second,  and  thence  in  the  same  way  into  the  first: 
from  which  it  is  let  off  by  the  eduction  pipe.  A  tube  introduces  the  gas  from  the  con- 
denser into  the  first  vessel ;  another  tube  does  the  same  thing  for  the  second  vessel,  &c. ; 
and  the  tube  of  the  third  vessel  conducts  the  gas  into  the  gasometer.  Into  the  third 
vessel,  milk  of  lime  is  constantly  made  to  flow  from  a  cistern  upon  a  higher  level. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  gas  passing  through  the  several  vessels  in  proportion  as  it 
is  purified,  comes  progressively  into  contact  with  purer  milk  of  lime,  whereby  its  puri- 
fication beicomes  more  complete.  The  agitator  c,  provided  with  two  stirring  paddles,  is 
kept  in  continual  rotation.  The  pressure  which  the  gas  has  here  to  overcome  is 
naturally  three  timea  as  great  as  with  a  single  purifier  of  like  depth. 
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Fig.  496  Cp.  747)  ifl  a  simple  form  of  purifier,  which  has  heen  foimd  to  aniwer  veil 
in  practice.  Through  the  cover  of  the  yessel  a  b,  the  wide  cylinder  ed  u  iniertei 
haying  its  lower  end  pierced  with  nomerous  holes.  Concentric  with  that  cylinder  b  the 
narrower  one  «  z,  hoond  above  with  the  flange  a  6,  but  open  at  top  and  bottom.  The  ooder 
edge  g  k  of  this  cylinder  descends  a  few  inches  below  the  end  cd  of  the  oater  ooe.  Aboit 
tiie  middle  of  the  vessel  the  perforated  shelf  m  n  is  placed.  The  shaft  of  the  sgitttor  (, 
passes  through  a  stuffing  box  upon  the  top  of  the  vesseL  The  gas  pipe  ^,  proceeding 
from  the  condenser,  enters  through  the  flange  a  6  in  the  outer  cylinder,  while  the  gn- 
pipe  h  goes  from  the  cover  to  the  gasholder.  A  stopcock  upon  the  side,  whose  oniSce 
of  discharge  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  under  edge  of  the  outer  cylinder,  lerrcsto 
draw  off  the  milk  of  lime.  As  the  gas  enters  through  the  pipe  g  into  the  spsce  betveca 
the  two  cylinders,  it  displaces  the  liquor  till  it  arrives  at  the  holes  in  the  under  edge  of 
the  outer  cylinder,  through  which,  as  well  as  under  the  edge,  it  flows,  and  then  putei 
up  through  the  apertures  of  the  shelf  m  n  into  the  milk  of  lime  chamber ;  the  lerdof 
which  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line.  The  stirrer,  ^  should  be  turned  by  wheel  voik, 
though  it  is  here  shown  as  put  in  modon  by  a  winch  handle. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  de^r^  of  purity  of  the  gas  after  its  transmisnon  thnngh 
the  lime  machine,  a  slender  siphon  tube  provided  with  a  stopcock  may  hare  the  ooe 
end  inserted  in  its  cover,  and  the  other  dipped  into  a  vessel  containing  a  solodoo  of 
acetate  of  lead.  Mlienever  the  solution  has  been  rendered  turbid  by  the  precipitatioa 
of  bhick  sulphuret  of  lead,  it  should  be  renewed.  The  saturated  and  fetid  milk  of  lime 
is  evaporated  in  oblong  cast-iron  troughs  placed  in  the  ashpit  of  the  famaeet,  and  the 
dried  lime  is  partly  employed  for  luting  the  apparatus,  and  partly  dispoied  of  for  i 
mortar  or  manure. 

Fig.  510  shows  elevations  and  sections  of  dry  lime  purifiers,  which  may  also  be 
used  for  other  forms  of  dry  purification,  a  is  the  longitudinal  deration;  b  ditto 
section ;  c  transverse  elevations ;  d  ditto  section. 
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Figg.  511  and  512  represent  another  form  of  dry  purifier,  combined  with  a  wi»«f 
or  scrubber,  lately  patented  by  Mr.  Lees  of  Manchester.  Fig*  511  i*  »  ^''^^ 
partly  in  section  of  this  apparatus,  and  Jig.  512  is  another  elevation,  also  V^^ 
section,  of  the  same,  a  is  a  hopper,  into  which  the  dry  lime  is  fed ;  *  »  *  """Jrj 
or  sliding  door,  by  which  the  supply  of  lime  can  be  regulated ;  c  is  •  •*****^ 
tube,  containing  the  worm  or  screw,  d  the  axis  of  which  is  supported  «'  ?°* '°J^^ 
the  stuffing  box  e,  and  at  the  other  end  by  the  bearing/.  A  slow  rerolving  mo*^ 
is  given  to  the  worm  d  fh>m  the  driving  shaft  ^,  by  means  of  the  bevel  wbeeto  n,  "P" 
right  shaft  I,  worm  J,  and  worm  wheel  A,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  worm.  , 

The  lime  in  the  hopper  a,  is  kept  in  motion  by  the  screw  n,  which  ».*"'?^'2hi 
round  by  the  worm  g,  the  worm  wheel  o  and  bevel  wheels  p,  one  of  wbich  i»  ^^^^ 
the  screw  n.  The  tube  c  is  open  at  c',  to  admit  the  dry  lime  fiom  the  ^^^P^-^L^ 
the  worm  or  screw  d,  is  furnished  with  cross  pieces  cf'  to  agitate  the  lime  which  tf  g^ 
dually  moved  from  the  hopper  to  the  other  end  of  the  tube  c,  by  the  r*^®^'"*^* 
worm.  Below  the  tube  c  is  another  tube  /;  y  is  a  syphon,  by  which  the  ^^v^ 
fluid  is  supplied  and  conducted  to  the  chamber  *,  which  then  flows  down  the  toDe  ^ 
the  chamber  r,  keeping  the  level  indicated  hjj  b,    z  are  two  paddles,  fixw  'P® 
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circniar  perforated  plates,  vhicb  are  set  to  an  angle,  and  secured  to  the  shaft  m',  and 
are  revolTed  speedily  by  the  strap  and  polleys  x.    These  agitators  serve  to  increase 
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the  action  of  the  washing  fluid  contained  in  the  tabe  I,  by  which  the  gas  is  washed 
previoQs  to  passing  through  the  dry  lime  purifier. 

The  mode  of  operation  is  as  foUows :  —  the  gas  to  be  purified  is  admitted  through 
the  pipe  9,  to  the  chamber  r,  from  whence  it  passes 
along  the  tube  4  ^  shown  by  the  arrows,  to  the 
chamber  s ;  it  then  rises  into  the  chamber  t  and 
enters  the  tube  c,  along  which  it  passes  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  arrows,  whence  it  may  be 
conveyed,  through  the  pipe  r,  to  the  gasometer. 

It  will  be  apparent,  as  the  gas  passes  along  the 
tube  U  containing  the  agitators  m  which  are  caused 
to  revolve  speedily  by  the  motion  given  by  the 
straps  and  speed  pulleys  x^  that  the  washing  fluid, 
which  is  passing  regularly  through  the  siphon  y, 
and  running  into  the  chamber  «,  and  along  the  tube 
/,  into  the  chamber  r,  keeping  the  level  as  shown 
by  J  by  is  caused  to  be  revolved  into  a  centrifugal 
motion  round  the  tube  I,  by  the  two  paddles  ir,  placed 
upon  the  circular  perforated  plates,  secured  upon 
the  shaft  m,  which  are  set  to  an  angle,  thereby 
causing  a  counter-motion  from  left  to  right  of  the 
tube  /,  and  causing  the  washing  fluid  to  be  wrought 
into  a  complete  spray  amongst  the  gas,  whereby  the 
heavier  parts  of  the  impurities  are  carried  away 
more  effectually  than  by  any  other  washers  in  use. 

The  gas  then  enters  the  chamber  t  through  the 
tube  c,  passes  along  the  coils  or  threads  of  the 
worm  or  screw  (f,  and  as  the  cross  pieces  d'  are 
set  to  an  angle,  as  shown  in  fig,  512,  the  lime  is 
raised  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  c,  and  then  drops  down  to  the  gas  that  is 
making  its  way  towards  the  openings  c';  con- 
sequently, the  lime  and  the  gas  become  most  in- 
timately mixed,   whereby   the  lime   is  made  to  • 
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absorb  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  gas  than  is 
effected  by  the  dry  lime  purifiers  usually  employed,  in  which  the  lime  is  supported 
on  stationary  trays.  The  lime  dropping  into  the  tube  c  from  the  Jiopper  a,  is  worked 
ffraduaily  towards  the  chamber  i,  into  which  it  drops.  The  speed  of  the  screw  or 
worm  d,  the  number  of  threads  upon  it,  the  length  and  diameter  thereof  must  be 
made  to  suit  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  purified  per  hour.  The  lime  which  drops  into 
the  chamber  t,  may  be  removed  therefrom  through  the  manhole  u>.  Mr.  Lees  states 
that  a  considerable  saving  is  effected  in  the  Ume,  owing  to  each  particle  or  atom  being 
kept  in  motion,  and  faUing  repeatedly  through  the  gas  in  its  passage  from  one  end  of 
the  tube  to  the  other,  and  that  there  is  also  a  great  saving  in  labour. 

Another  form  of  wet  purifier,  which  might  also  be  advantageously  used  as  a 
scrubber,  or  as  a  naphihaliser,  has  recently  been  invented  by  M.  Colhidon  of  Genera, 
and  is  now  in  use  in  the  gas  manufactory  of  that  city.  This  apparatus,  as  shown  in 
vertical  section  in  Jig.  613,  consists  of  a  section  of  a  very  obtuse  cone  a'  the  angle  of 


inclination  of  which'  is  164^.  Its  upper  and  smaller  end  is  joined  to  a  metal  cylinder  a, 
placed  on  the  same  axis  as  ▲',  and  about  its  own  diameter  in  height.  At  top  it  is  closed 
by  a  cast-iron  plate  k,  through  which  the  axle  c  passes :  the  latter  communicates  a  ro- 
tary motion  to  the  cylinder  and  cone  A  and  jl'.  It  is  inclined  8°  from  the  perpendicular, 
and  rests  upon  the  steel  point  of  the  centre  pin  d',  whilst  at  top  it  carries  a  poUey  by 
which  a  circular  motion  is  communicated  to  it.  a  a  are  a  series  of  metal  discs  which 
stand  vertically  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cone  ▲',  with  spaces  of  about  one  inch 
between  them.  The  discs  are  arranged  concentrically,  and  have  spaces  oorrespond- 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  gas  which  has  to  pass  through  them.  They  are  froBi  5  to  7 
inches  long.  As  the  axle  c  and  cylinder  ▲  are  not  vertical,  but  somewhat  inclined,  one 
side  of  the  cone  ▲'  will,  during  the  revolution,  be  in  a  nearly  horixontal  posttioo, 
whilst  the  opposite  side  will  be  immersed  in  the  liquid  to  the  extent  of  aboat  16^. 
The  whole  of  this  mechanism  is  enclosed  in  a  sheet-iron  lid  b.  The  centre  pin  b  is 
attached  by  a  cross  bar  to  the  lower  edge  of  b,  whilst  the  axle  c  is  supported  by  ^, 
which  is  also  attached  to  b.  d'  d'  is  a  water  joint  permitting  of  the  free  motion  of  c. 
The  lid  B  thus  contains  the  whole  of  the  washing  apparatus,  and  it  is  held  in  ita  pro- 
.  per  position  in  the  trough  c  by  lateral  attachments.  D  is  Uie  inlet  pipe  opening  into 
the  cj  linder  ▲,  from  which  it  has  to  make  its  way  through  the  discs  a  a  to  the  ooUct  s. 
This  apparatus  gives  no  sensible  pressure,  and  requires  a  very  small  motive  power. 

Fig,  514  represents  an  arrangement  of  four  of  the  dry  purifiers  shown  in>E^.  510, 
worked  by  a  central  valve,  as  used  at  the  present  time  in  most  large  |;asworks  ;  it  is 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Malam,  and  is  described  in  Mr.  Peckston's  treatise.  ▲,  b,  c,  n, 
are  the  four  purifiers  connected  with  the  central  valve  £  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of 
three  of  them  being  at  work  whilst  the  fourth  is  emptied  and  recharged.  The  outer  ease 
of  the  central  valve  e,  is  a  cylinder  of  cast-  or  wrought-iron,  5  to  6  feet  in  diameter  and 
3  to  4  feet  deep.  Its  floor  receives  the  open  ends  of  10  pipes  conducting  the  gas  from 
the  condenser  or  exhauster  to  the  different  purifiers,  and  then  to  the  gasholders  ;  the 
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ends  of  these  pipes  project  upwards  to  the  height  of  14  inches,  and  the  vessel  b  is 
filled  with  water  to  the  height  of  12  inches,  thus  leaving  the  orifice  of  the  pipes  2 
inches  ahove  the  water  level.  This  cylinder  has  a  cover  which  consists  of  a  smaller 
cylinder,  open  below  and  closed  above,  fitting  into  e,  so  as  to  form  a  water  late.  Its 
interior  is  divided  into  5  chambers,  .. 

as  shown  mjig,  515,  and  when  the 
cover  is  so  fiir  lowered  into  e  as  to 
immerse  the  edges  of  these  cham- 
bers into  the  water,  they  each  con- 
nect together  a  pair  of  pipes  as 
shown  in  fig.  514,  at  e,  which  ex- 
hibits a  horizontal  section  through 
these  chambers.  The  chambered 
cover  being  placed  in  the  position 
shown  in  fig.  514,  the  gas  takes 
the  following  coarse :  it  enters  the 
chamber  a'  by  the  pipe  a  a,  passes 
through  the  pipe  marked  I  into  the 
bottom  of  the  purifier  c,  and  after 
traversing  the  layers  of  purifying 
material  in  c,  it  returns  to  cham- 
ber e  of  the  central  valve  by  the 
pipe  2  ;  thence  by  pipe  3,  it  enters 
the  purifier  d,  and  returns  to  cham- 
ber cf  of  the  yalve  by  pipe  No.  4. 
From  this  chamber  it  can  only 
make  its  exit  by  pipe  Na  5,  which 
conducts  it  into  b,  whence  it  re- 
turns to  chamber  b  by  pipe  No.  6, 
and  from  this  chamber  it  finally 
passes  to  the  gasholder  through  the 
exit  pipe  6  b.  Thus  the  purifier  ▲ 
is  left  out  of  the  circuit  for  the 
purpose  of  re-charging  or  revivi- 
fication ;  but  when  the  material  in 
c  has  become  exhausted,  it  can  be 
replaced  in  the  circuit  by  ▲,  by  slightly  raising  the  cover  of  e,  and  turning  it  rouna 
so  as  to  bring  the  chamber  a'  over  pipe  3,  and  again  depressing  it  to  its  former 
position  ;  by  this  arrangement  i>,  b  and  ▲  become  the  working  purifiers,  whilst  c  will 
be  thrown  out  of  the  circuit  Thus  by  the  action  of  the  central  valve  e,  each  of  the 
four  purifiers  can  in  turn  bo  excluded  from  the  circuit  and  recharged  or  revivified. 

IV.  Apparatus  for  the  Storage  ov  CoaI/-Gas. 
The  gasholder  serves  as  a  magazine  for  receiving  the  gas  when  it  is  purified,  and 
keeping  it  in  store  for  use.  It  consists  of  two  essential  parts ;  1,  of  an  under  cistern, 
opcoi  at  the  top  and  filled  with  water ;  and  2,  of  the  upper  fioating  cylinder  or  chest, 
which  is  a  similar  cistern,  inverted,  and  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions  (see  T^fig.  495, 
p.  747).  The  best  form  of  this  vessel  is  the  round  or  cylindrical ;  both  because  under 
equal  capacity  it  requires  least  surface  of  metal,  and  it  is  least  liable  to  be  warped  by 
it  own  weight  or  accidents.  Since  a  cylindrical  body  has  the  greatest  capacity  with 
a  given  suiface  when  its  height  is  equal  to  its  semi-diameter,  its  dimensions  ought  to 
be  such  that  when  elevated  to  the  highest  point  in  the  water,  the  height  may  be  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  base.  For  example,  let  the  capacity  of  the  gasholder  in  cubic 
feet  be  A,  the  semi-diameter  of  its  base  be  x,  the  height  out  of  the  water  be  h ; 
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This  height  may  be  increased  by  one  or  two  feet,  according 


to  its  magnitude,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  any  gas  escaping  beneath  its  under  edge, 
when  it  is  raised  to  its  highest  elevation  in  the  water. 

The  size  of  the  gasholder  should  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  con- 
sumed in  a  certain  time.  If  120,000  cubic  feet  be  required,  for  instance,  in  10  hours 
for  street  illumination,  and  if  the  gas  retorts  be  charged  4  times  in  24  hours,  30,000 
feet  of  gas  will  be  generated  in  6  hours.  Hence  the  gasholder  should  have  a  capa- 
city of  at  least  70,000  cubic  feet,  supposing  the  remaining  50,000  cubic  feet  to  be 
produced  during  the  period  of  consumption.  If  the  gasholder  has  a  smaller  capacity, 
it  must  be  supplied  from  a  greater  number  of  retorts  during  the  lighting  period,  which  is 
not  advantageous,  as  the  first  heating  of  the  supernumerary  retorts  is  wasteftd  of  fuel. 
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The  water  cistern  is  nsually  constracted  in  this  country  with  cast-iron  plates  bolted 
together,  and  made  tight  with  rust  cement. 

In  cases  where  the  weight  of  water  required  to  fill  such  a  cistern  might  he  incoo- 
veuient  to  sustain,  it  may  he  made  in  the  form  represented  in  Jig.  517  ;  which,  how- 
ever, will  cost  nearly  twice  as  much.  Parallel  with  the  side  of  the  cistern,  a  second 
cylinder  c,  of  the  same  shape  hut  somewhat  smaller,  is  fixed  in  an  inverted  position  to 
the  hottom  of  the  first,  so  as  to  leave  an  annular  space  b  b  hetween  them,  which  is 
filled  with  water,  and  in  which  the  floating  gasholder  a.  plays  up  and  down.  The 
water  must  stand  above  the  cover  of  the  inverted  cylinder,  a  and  b  are  the  pipes  Cmt 
leading  the  gas  in  and  out  Through  an  opening  in  the  masonry  upon  which  the  ap- 
paratus rests,  the  space  c  may  be  entered,  in  order  to  make  any  requisite  repairs. 

The  water  cistern  may  also  be  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  the  sides  made  tight  with 
hydraulic  mortar,  as  is  shown  in  Jig.  516,  and  to  make  it  answer  with  less  water  a 
concentric  cylindrical  mass  of  masonry  may  be  built  at  a  distance  of  2  or  3  inches 
within  it. 

Every  large  gasholder  must  be  strengthened  interiorly  with  cross  iron  rods,  to 
stiffen  both  its  top  and  bottom.  The  top  is  supported  by  rods  stretching  obliquely 
down  to  the  sides,  and  to  the  under  edge  an  iron  ring  is  attached,  consisting  of  carved 
cast-iron  bars  bolted  together ;  with  which  the  oblique  rods  are  connected  by  perpea- 
dicular  ones.  Other  vertical  rods  stretch  directly  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  edge. 
Upon  the  periphery  of  the  top,  at  the  end  of  the  rods,  several  rings  are  made  fast,  to 
which  the  gasholder  is  suspended,  by  means  of  a  common  chain  which  runs  over  a 
pulley  at  the  centre.  Upon  the  other  end  of  the  chain  there  is  a  counterpoise,  which 
takes  oflT  the  grater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  gasholder,  leaving  only  so  much  as  is 
requisite  for  the  expulsion  of  the  gas.  The  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  gasholder 
should  be  a  few  times  rubbed  over  with  hot  tar,  at  a  few  days'  interval  between  each 
application.    The  pulley  must  be  made  fast  to  a  strong  frame. 

If  the  water  cistern  be  formed  with  masonry,  the  suspension  of  the  gasholder  may 
he  made  in  the  following  way: — a. a.  Jig.  516,  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  stand- 
ing up  through  the  middle  of  the  gasholder,  and  which  is  provided  at  either  end  with 
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another  small  hollow  cylinder  o,  open  at  both  ends,  and  passing  through  the  top,  with 
its  axis  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  gasholder.  In  the  hollow  cylinder  g,  the  counter- 
weight moves  up  and  down,  with  its  chain  passing  over  the  three  pulleys,  b,  b,  b,  as 
shown  in^.  517 ;  e  F  are  the  gas  pipes  made  fast  to  a  vertical  iron  rod.  Should  the 
gasholder  be  made  to  work  without  a  counterweight,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the 
central  cylinder  a  a  serves  as  a  vertical  guide. 

In  proportion  as  the  gasholder  sinks  in  the  water  of  the  cistern,  it  loses  so  mnch 
of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  sides  of  the  sink- 
ing vessel,  so  that  the  gasholder,  when  entirely  immersed,  exercises  the  least  pressure 
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upon  the  gas,  and  when  entirely  out  of  the  water,  it  exercises  the  greatest  pressure. 
lu  order  to  coonteract  this  inequality  of  pressure,  which,  where  ng  gOTemor  is  used, 
-would  occasion  an  unequal  Telocity  in  the  efflux  of  the  gas,  and  of  course  an  unequal 
intensity  of  light  in  its  flame,  the  weight  of  the  chain  upon  which  the  gasholder  hangs 
is  so  adjusted  as  to  be  equal,  throughout  the  length  of  its  motion,  to  one-half  of  the 
weight  which  the  gasholder  loses  by  immersion.  In  this  case,  the  weight  which  it 
loses  by  sinking  into  the  water  is  replaced  by  the  portion  of  the  chun  which,  passing 
the  pulley  and  hanging  oyer,  balances  so  much  of  the  chain  upon  the  side  of  the  coun- 
terweight; and  the  weight  which  it  gains  by  rising  out  of  the  water  is  counterpoised  by 
the  links  of  the  chain  which,  passing  over  the  pulley,  add  to  the  amount  of  the  eounter- 
weight  The  pressure  which  the  ^holder  exercises  upon  the  gas,  or  that  with  which 
it  forces  it  through  the  first  main  pipe,  is  usually  so  regulated  as  to  sustain  a  column 
of  from  one  to  two  inches  of  water,  so  that  the  water  will  stand  in  the  cistern  fh>m 
one  to  two  inches  higher  within  than  without  the  gasholder.  The  following  compu- 
tation will  place  these  particulars  in  a  clear  light: — 

Let  the  semi-diameter  of  the  gasholder,  equal  to  the  Tertical  extent  of  its  motion 
into  and  out  of  the  water,  ^  x;  let  the  weight  of  a  foot  square  of  the  side  of  the  gas- 
holder, including  that  of  the  strengthening  bars  and  ring,  which  remain  plunged 
under  the  water,  be  —p;  then 

1.  the  weight  of  the  gasholder  in  its  highest  position  »  Sprx* ; 

2.  the  weight  of  the  sides  of  the  gasholder  which  play  in  the  water  »  2/>  o^ ; 

3.  the  cubical  contents  of  the  inmiersed  portion  of  the  gasholder  »  -£ ; 

112 

4.  its  loss  of  weight  in  water  «  ---  p  »  *' ; 

5.  the  weight  of  the  gasholder  in  its  lowest  position  — 

6.  the  weight  of  n  inches  height  of  water  =  -_  n  »  «•; 

7.  the  amount  of  the  counterweight  =  w  *•)  8  p  — — ^  j ; 

112 

8.  the  weight  of  the  chain  for  the  length  *  =  -— p  »x. 

If  we  reduce  the  weight  of  the  gasholder,  in  its  highest  and  lowest  positions,  to 
the  height  of  a  stratum  of  water  equal  to  the  surface  of  its  top,  this  height  is  that  of 
the  column  of  water  which  would  press  the  gas  within  the  gasometer,  were  no  counter- 
weight employed ;  it  consists  as  follows:^ 

9.  for  the  highest  position  »  -^ ; 

56 

10.  for  the  lowest  «?^; 

50 

For  the  case  when  the  height  of  the  gasholder  is  different  f^om  its  semi-diameter, 
let  this  height »  m  x;  then  the  height  of  the  water  leyel  is 

11.  for  the  highest  position  «  p  /    \J] » 

12.  for  the  lowest  -  p  (l±l^\  ; 

13.  the  counterweight =».T»  (p  (1  +  2  m)-^V, 

112 

14.  the  weight  of  the  equalising  chain  »  —^p  rrma^. 

For  example,  let  the  diameter  of  the  gasholder  be  SO  feet,  the  height  15  (the  con- 
tents in  cubic  feet  will  be  10,597),  p  »  4  lbs.;  then  the  counterweight  for  a  height  of 
1 J  inch  of  water  pressure  »  3532  lbs.  the  weight  of  the  chain  for  a  length  of  15  feet 
B  395  lbs.  Were  no  counterweight  employed,  so  that  the  gasholder  pressed  with  its 
whole  weight  upon  the  gas,  then  the  height  of  the  equivalent  column  of  water  in  its 
highest  position  »  2*56  inches ;  and  in  its  lowest,  2*33.  The  counterweight  may  hence 
be  lessened  at  pleasure,  if  the  height  of  the  pressing  water  column,  n,  be  increased. 
The  weight  of  the  equalising  or  compensating  portion  of  the  chain  remains  the  i 
When  n  a  2  inches,  for  instance,  the  counterweight  >■  1886  lbs. 
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The  Telocity  with  which  the  gas  passes  along  the  miuns  for  supplying  the  ^ 
jets  of  light  may  be  iiirther  regulated  by  opening  the  main  cock  or  slide  valTe  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

Gasholders  whose  height  is  greater  than  their  semi-diameter  are  not  only  more 
costly  in  the  construction,  but  require  heavier  counterweights  and  equilibration  chains. 

The  above  estimate  is  made  on  the  supposition  of  the  gas  in  the  gasholder  being 
of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  atmospherical  air,  which  would  be  nearly  tme  with 
regard  to  oil-gas  under  the  ordinary  pressure.  But  coal-gas,  whose  specific  gravity 
may  be  taken  on  an  average  at  about  0*5,  exercises  a  buoyancy  upon  the  top  of  tlM 
gasholder,  which  of  course  diminishes  its  absolute  weight  Supposing  the  cubic  foot 
of  gas  to  be  »  0*0364  lbs.,  the  buoyancy  will  be  =  0*0364  r  x*  lbs.,  a  quantity  which 
deserves  to  be  taken  into  account  for  large  gasometers.    Hence, 

15.  the  weight  of  the  gasholder  in  its  highest  position  =  3/>»j:*— 0*1143  x*; 

1 6.  the  counterweight  =  tr  x*  (sp — ^-^\  -  0*1 143  j:*  ; 
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17.  the  weight  of  the  chain  for  the  length  ar,=  — - 

oou  p  1 

18.  the  height  of  the  water  pressure  from  the  highest  position,  without  the  ooon- 
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terweight,«  -^ 

2*72  0 
19.  the  same  for  the  lowest  position  =         '^  in  feet 

56 

The  preceding  values  of  p  and  x,  are, 

(16)-3147;  (17)=304j  (18) -2*44  inches;  (1 9) =2*38  inches. 

The  water  columns  in  the  highest  and  lowest  situations  of  the  gasholder  here  differ 
about  0*1  of  an  inch,  and  this  difference  becomes  still  less  when  p  has  a  smaller  value, 
for  example,  3  lbs.,  or  when  the  diameter  of  the  gasholder  is  still  greater. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  for  coal  gasholders,  in  which  the -height  of  the  gas- 
holder does  not  exceed  its  semi-diameter,  and  especially  when  it  has  a  considerable 
size,  neither  a  compensation  chain  nor  a  counterweight  is  necessary.  The  only  thing 
requisite,  is  to  preserve  the  vertical  motion  of  the  gasholder  by  a  sufficient  number  <? 
guide  rods  or  pillars,  placed  either  within  the  water  cistern  or  round  about  it  Should 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  pipe  proceeding  from  the  gasholder  be  less  than  in  the 
gasholder  itself,  this  may  be  regulated  by  the  main  valve,  or  by  water  valves  of 
various  kinds.  Or,  as  is  now  usually  done,  a  governor  may  be  introduced  between 
the  great  gasholder  and  the  main  pipe  of  distribution.  With  a  diameter  of  61  feet  in 
the  gasholder,  the  pressure  in  the  highest  and  lowest  positions  is  the  same. 

The  gasholders  employed  in  storing  up  gas  until  required  for  use,  occupy,  upon  the 
old  plan,  much  space,  and  are  attended  with  considerable  expense  in  erecting.  The 
water  tank,  whether  sunk  in  the  ground  or  raised,  must  be  of  equal  dimensions  with 
the  gasholder,  both  in  breadth  and  depth.  The  improved  construction  which  we  are 
about  to  describe,  affords  a  means  of  reducing  the 'depth  of  the  tank,  dispensing  with 
the  bridge  of  suspension,  and  of  increasing  at  pleasure  the  capacity  of  the  gasholder, 

upon  a  given  base,  thus  rendering  a  small 
apparatus  capable,  if  required,  of  holding  a 
large  quantity  of  gas,  the  first  cost  of  which 
will  be  considerably  less  than  even  a  small 
gasholder  constructed  upon  the  ordinary  plan. 
Mr.  Tait,  of  Mile-End  Road,  the  inventor, 
has,  we  believe,  been  for  some  years  con- 
nected with  gas  establishments,  and  is  there- 
fore fully  aware  of  the  practical  defects  or 
advantages  of  the  different  constructions  of 
gasholders  now  in  use.  Fig.  518  is  a  section 
of  Mr.  Tait's  improved  contrivance  ;  aa  is 
the  tank,  occupied  with  water ;  b  6  two  iron 
colunms  with  pulley  wheels  on  the  top,  rr, 
chains  attached  to  a  ring  of  iron,  dd,  extend- 
ing round  the  gasholder,  which  chains  pass 
over  the  pulley  wheels,  and  are  loaded  at 
^  their  extremities,  for  the  purpose  of  balancing 
.  ^  the  weight  of  the  materials  of  which  the  gas- 
^^  holder  is  composed. 
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The  gasholder  is  fbnned  by  two  or  three  cylinders,  sliding  one  within  the  other, 
like  the  tubes  of  a  telescope  ;  e  e  e  is  the  first  or  outer  cylinder,  closed  at  the  top,  and 
having  the  rin^  of  iron,  c^  passing  round  it,  by  -which  the  whole  is  suspended ;  //is 
the  second  cylinder,  sliding  ft-eely  within  the  first,  and  there  may  be  a  thiid  and 
fourth  witi^n  these,  if  necessary. 

When  there  is  no  gas  in  the  apparatus,  all  the  cylinders  are  slidden  down,  and 
remain,  one  within  the  other,  immersed  in  the  tank  of  water;  but  when  the  gas  rises, 
through  the  water  pressing  against  the  top  of  the  gasholder,  its  buoyancy  causes  the 
cylinder  e  to  ascend.  Round  the  lower  edge  of  thia  cylinder,  a  groore  u  formed  by 
the  turning  in  of  the  plate  of  iron,  and,  as  it  rises,  the  edge  takes  hold  of  the  top  rim 
of  the  cylinder/  which  is  orerlapped  for  that  purpose.  The  groove  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  fills  itself  with  water  as  it  ascends,  and,  by  the  rim  of  the  second  cylinder 
falling  into  it,  an  airtight  hydraulic  joint  is  produced. 

Thus,  several  cylinders  may  be  adapted  to  act  in  a  small  tank  of  water,  by  sliding 
one  within  the  other,  with  lapped  edges  forming  hydraulic  joints,  and,  by  supporting 
the  apparatus  in  the  way  shown,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  always  be  below  the  points 
of  suspension.  A  gasholder  may  be  made  upon  this  plan  of  any  diameter,  as  there 
will  be  no  need  of  frame-work  or  a  bridge  to  support  it;  and  the  increasing  weight  of 
the  apparatus,  as  the  cylinders  are  raised  one  after  the  other,  may  be  counterpoised  by 
loading  the  ends  of  the  chain  c  e. 

Fig.  519  is  an  elevation  of  a  double  or  telesoopie  gasholder  of  a  modem  and  ap- 
proved form,  with  part  of  a  tank. 

519 


The  water  in  the  ^holder  need  not  be  renewed ;  but  merely  so  much  of  it  as  eva- 
porates or  leaks  out  is  to  be  replaced.  Indeed  the  surface  of  die  water  in  the  cistern 
gets  covered  with  a  stratum  of  coal  oil,  a  few  inches  deep,  which  prevents  its  evapo- 
ration, and  allows  the  gas  to  be  saturated  with  this  volatile  substance,  so  as  to  increase 
its  illuminating  power. 

The  gasholder  may  be  separated  fh>m  the  purifier  by  an  intermediate  vessel,  such 
as  is  represented  by  fig.  520,  with  which  the  two  gas  pipes  are  connected.  ▲  is  the 
cylindrical  vessel  of  cast-iron,  a,  the  end  of  the  gas  pipe  which  comes  from  the  puri- 
fier, immersed  a  few  inches  deep  into  the  liquid  with  which  the  vessel  is  about  two- 
thirds  filled ;  b  is  the  gaspipe  which  leads  into  the  gasholder,  c  is  a  perpendicular 
tube,  placed  over  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  reaching  to  within  one-third  of  the 
top,  tiirough  which  the  liquid  is  introduced  into  the  vessel;  and  through  which  it 
escapes  when  it  overflows  the  level  d.  In  this  tube  the  liquid  stands  towards  the 
inner  level  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  gasholder.    The 
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fluid  -which  is  condensed  in  the  gaspipe,  b,  and  in  its  prolongation  from  the  gas- 
holder, runs  oflf  into  the  vessel  a  ;  and  therefore  the  latter  most  be  laid  so  low  that  the 

said  tube  may  hare  the  requisite  decUvity.  A 
straight  stopcock  may  also  be  attached  to  the 
side  oTcr  the  bottom,  to  draw  off  any  sediment, 

T%e  aovemor,  —  Although  the  gasholder  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  regulator  of  pressure,  yet  it  is 
difficult,  by  its  action  alone,  to  maintain  a  pres- 
sure so  steady  and  uniform  as  that  required  for 
the  supply  of  gas  consumers.  It  irould  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  alter  the  pressure  upon 
the  mains  frequently  during  a  single  night,  as  is 
now  usually  done  in  towns  with  a  large  number 
of  street  lamps,  without  the  intenrention  of  an 
apparatus  termed  a  gooemor.  The  goreroor, 
which  occupies  a  position  between  the  gasholder 
and  supply  mains,  is  a  miniature  gasholder  a,  (see 
figs.  521,  522,  and  523,  which  represent  Mr. 
Wright*s  improTcd  governor,)  the  interior  of 
which,  however,  is  nearly  filled  by  the  concentric 
inlet  and  outlet  pipes  b  and  c.  Immediately  over  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  pipe,  and  de- 
pending from  the  roof  of  the  inner  cylinder,  is  a  parabolic  piston  d,  which  hangs 
within  the  contracted  mouth  of  the  inlet  pipe  c.  The  interior  cylinder  is  counter- 
poised by  the  lever  and  weights  B  e.    Now,  when  the  pressure  of  gas  in  this  small 
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holder  increases,  —  that  is,  when  the  flow  of  gtis  through  the  inlet  pipe  exceeds  that 
escaping  from  the  outlet, — the  inner  cylinder  rises ;  but  in  doing  so,  it  carries  with  it 
the  parabolic  piston  d,  and  thus  contracts  the  orifice  of  the  inlet,  and  consequently 
diminishes  the  ingress  of  gas.    In  this  way,  by  a4]usting  the  weights  attached  to  the 
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leTer  of  the  ^Ternor,  and  by  always  maintainiDg  a  pressure  in  the  gasholder  greater 
than  is  required  in  the  mains,  the  gas  can  be  delivered  ftom  the  goyemor  at  any 
required  pressure.    In  hilly  towns,  snch  as  Bristol,  Bath,  Edinborgh,  &c.,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  employ  goTemors  at  difiPerent  stages  of  eleTation,  in  order  to  produce  a  tole- 
rably uniform  pressure  in  the  different  districts.  The  necessity  for  this  will  be  obvious 
when  it  is  stated,  that  a  difference  of  level  of  30  feet  affects  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
in  the  mains  to  the  extent  of  -j^ths  of  an  inch  of  water. 

The  ffcu  mains. — The  pressure  by  which  the  motion  of  the  gas  is  maintained  in 
the  pipes  is  regulated  by  the  governor.  From  the  magnitude  of  this  pressure,  and 
the  quantity  of  gas  which  in  a  given  time,  as  an  hour,  must  be  transmitted  through 
a  certain  length  of  pipes,  depends  the  width  or  the  diameter  that  the  latter  should 
have,  in  order  that  the  motion  may  not  be  retarded  by  the  friction  which  the  gas,  like 
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all  other  fluids,  experiences  in  tabes,  -whereby  the  gas  might  be  prevented  from 
issaing  with  the  yelocity  required  for  the  jets  of  fiame.  The  velocity  of  the  gas  in 
the  main  pipe  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  the  pressing  column  of 
water  upon  the  gasholder,  and  therefore  by  increasing  this  pressure  the  gas  may  be 
forced  more  rapidly  along  the  remoter  and  smaller  ramifications  of  the  pipes.  Thus  it 
happens,  however,  that  the  gas  will  be  discharged  from  the  orifices  near  the  gasholder, 
"with  superfluous  velocity.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  lay  the  pipes  in  such  a  manner, 
that  in  every  point  of  their  length,  the  velocity  of  discharge  may  be  nearly  equaL 
This  may  be  nearly  effected  as  follows :  — 

From  experiment  it  appears  that  the  magnitude  of  the  friction,  or  the  resistanee 
which  the  air  suffers  in  moving  along  the  pipes,  under  a  like  primary  pressure,  that  is 
for  equal  initial  velocity,  varies  with  the  square  root  of  the  length.  The  volume  of  gas 
discharged  from  the  end  of  a  pipe,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  diameter, 
and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  its  length ;  or,  calling  the  length  l,  the  diameter  d. 


the  cubic  feet  of  gas  discharged  in  an  hour  k ;  then  k^ 


Experience  likewise 


shows,  that  for  a  pipe  250  feet  long,  which  transmits  in  an  hour  200  cnbic  feet  of  gas, 
one  inch  is  a  sufficient  diameter. 

1  D«  ^^ 

Consequently,  200  :  A  ; :  -^ — T^ZZ  '  ""^  *  ^^^  D  *=".  -v/  A  v^  L 

'^^  455,000 


145  V  250 


From  this  formola  the  following  table  of  proportion  is  calculated. 


Number  of  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Length  of  pipe.  In  feet. 

Diameter,  In  incfaet. 

60 

100 

0-40 

250 

200 

1-00 

500 

600 

1-97 

700 

1000 

2-65 

1000 

1000 

316 

1500 

1000 

3-87 

2000 

1000 

4-47 

2000 

2000 

5-32 

2000 

4000 

6-33 

2000 

6000 

700 

6000 

1000 

7-75 

6000 

2000 

9-21 

8000 

1000 

8-95 

8000 

2000 

16-65 

These  dimensions  are  applicable  to  the  case  where  the  body  of  gas  is  transmitted 
through  pipes  without  being  let  off  in  its  way  by  burners,  that  is,  to  the  mains  which 
conduct  the  gas  to  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  used.  If  the  main  sends  off  branches 
for  burners,  then  for  the  same  length  the  diameter  may  be  reduced,  or  for  like 
diameter  the  length  may  be  greater.  For  example,  if  a  pipe  of  5*32  inches,  which 
transmits  2000  cubic  feet  through  a  length  of  2000  feet,  gives  off,  in  this  space,  1000 
cubic  feet  of  gas ;  then  the  remainder  of  the  pipe,  having  the  same  diameter,  can 

(4  50,000  \ 
— . —  j*,  with    undi- 
minished pressure  for  the  purposes  of  lighting.    Inversely  the  diameter  should  be 
progressively  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  jets  sent  off  in  the  length  of 
the  pipe. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  gasholder  to  discharge  2000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  the 
last  point  of  the  jets  to  be  at  a  distance  of  4000  feet  Suppose  also  that  ftx>m  the 
gasholder  to  the  first  point  of  lighting,  the  ^  proceeds  through  1000  feet  of  close  pipe, 
Uie  diameter  of  the  pipe  will  be  here  4'47  inches  ;  in  the  second  1000  feet  of  length, 
suppose  the  pipe  to  give  off,  at  equal  distances,  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the  diameter  in 
this  length  (calculated  at  1500  cubic  feet  for  1000  feet  long)  »  3*87  inches ;  in  the 
third  extent  of  1000  feet,  600  cubic  feet  of  gas  will  be  given  off,  and  the  diameter 
(reckoning  700  cubic  feet  for  1000  feet  long)  will  be  2  65  inches;  in  the  fourth  and 
last  space  (for  200  cubic  feet  in  1000  feet  long)  the  pipe  has  a  diameter  of  only  an 
inch  and  a  half,  for  which,  in  practice,  a  two-inch  cast-iron  pipe  is  substituted  ;  this 
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being  the  smallest  used  in  mains,  into  which  branch  pipes  can  be  conreniently 
inserted. 

The  same  relations  hold  irith  regard  to  branch  pipes  through  which  the  gas  is 
transmitted  into  buildings  and  other  places  to  be  illuminated.  If  such  pipes  make  fre- 
quent angular  turnings,  whereby  they  retard  the  motion  of  the  gas,  they  must  be  a 
third  or  a  half  larger  in  diameter.  The  smallest  tubes  of  distribution  are  ncTer  less 
than  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  the  bore. 

Where,  from  one  central  gas  work,  a  very  great  quantity  of  light  is  required  in 
pai^cular  localities,  there  ought  to  be  placed  near  these  spots  gasholders  of  distribu- 
tion, which  b«ing  filled  daring  the  slack  hours  of  the  day  are  ready  to  supply  the 
burners  at  night  without  making  any  considerable  demand  upon  the  original  main 
pipe.  Suppose  the  first  main  be  required  to  supply  8000  cubic  feet  in  the  hour,  for 
an  illumination  of  8  hours,  at  the  distance  of  2000  feet,  a  pipe  10|  inches  in  diameter 
would  be  necessary  ;  but  if  two  or  three  gasholders  of  distribution,  or  station  gas- 
holders be  had  recourse  to,  into  which  the  gas  during  the  course  of  24  hours  would 
flow  through  the  same  distance  continuously  from  the  central  gas  works,  the  quantity 
required  per  hour  from  them  would  be  only  one  third  of  8000^2666*6  cubic  feet ; 
consequently  the  diameter  for  such  a  pipe  is  only  6*15  inches. 

All  the  principal  as  well  as  branch  pipes,  whose  interior  diameter  exceeds  an  inch 
and  a  half,  are  made  of  cast-iron  ftom  6  to  8  feet  long,  with  elbow  pipes  cast  in  them 
where  it  is  necessary.  These  pipe  lengths  are  shown  in^^.  524,  haying  at  one  end 
a  wide  socket  a,  and  at  the  other  a  nozzle  6,  which  fits  the  former.  After  inserting 
the  one  in  the  other  in  their  proper  horizontal  position,  a  coil  of  hemp,  soaked  with 
tar  is  driven  home  at  the  junction ;  then  a  luting  of  clay  is  applied  at  the  mouth, 
within  which  a  ring  of  lead  is  cast  into  the  socket,  which  is  driven  tight  home  with  a 
mallet  and  blunt  chisel 


The  pipes  should  be  proved  by  a  force  pump  before  being  received  into  the  gas 
works ;  two  or  three  lengths  of  them  should  be  joined  before  laying  them  down,  and 
they  should  be  placed  at  least  two  feet  below  the  surface,  to  prevent  their  being 
affected  by  changes  of  temperature,  which  would  loosen  the  joints.  The  tubes  for 
internal  distribution,  when  of  small  size,  are  made  of  lead,  copper,  wrought- iron 
or  tin. 

Instead  of  a  stopcock  for  lettmg  off  the  gas  in  regulated  quantities  fh>m  the  gas- 
holder, a  peculiarly  formed  water  or  mercurial  valve  is  usually  employed.  Fig.  525 
shows  the  mode  of  construction  for  a  water  trap  or  lute,  and  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  gas- 
holder in  miniature,  c  d  e  f  is  a  square  cast-iron  vessel,  in  the  one  side  of  which  a 
pipe  A  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  gasholder,  and  in  the  other,  one  with  the 
main  B.  The  movable  cover  or  lid  H  o  i  k  has  a  partition,  l  m,  in  its  middle.  IS 
this  cover  be  raised  by  its  counterweight,  the  gas  can  pass  without  impediment  from 
▲  to  B ;  but  if  the  counterweight  be  diminished  so  as  to  let  the  partition  plate  l  m 
sink  into  the  water,  the  communication  of  the  two  pipes  is  thereby  interrupted.  In 
this  case  the  water  level  stands  in  the  compartment  ▲  so  much  lower  than  outside  of 
it,  and  in  the  compartment  b,  as  is  eqmvalent  to  the  pressure  in  the  gasometer ;  there- 
fore the  pipes  ▲  and  b  must  project  thus  far  above  the  water.  In  order  to  keep  the 
.  water  always  at  the  same  height,  and  to  prevent  it  from  flowing  into  the  mouths  of 
these  pipes,  the  rim  c  d  of  the  outer  vessel  stands  somewhat  lower  than  the  orifices 
A  B ;  and  hence  the  vessel  may  be  kept  always  fhll  of  water. 

If  a  quicksilver  valve  be  preferred,  it  may  be  constructed  as  shown  in  Jig,  526. 
A  B  are  the  terminations  of  the  two  gas  pipes,  which  are  made  fast  in  the  rectangular 
iron  vessel  m.  b  is  an  iron  vessel  of  the  same  form,  which  is  filled  with  quicksilver 
up  to  the  level  a,  and  which,  by  means  of  the  screw  o,  which  presses  agunst  its 
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bottom,  and  works  in  the  fixed  female  screw  c  c,  maj  be  moTed  np  or  down,  so  tii«t 
tbe  vessel  m  may  be  immersed  more  or  less  into  the  quicksilver.  The  vessel  h  is 
ftimisbed  with  a  vertical  partition  m;  the  passage  of  the  gas  from  ▲  to  b  is  therefore 
obstructed  when  this  partition  dips  into  the  quicksilver,  and  from  the  gradnal  de- 
pression of  the  vessel  b  by  its  screw,  the  interval  between  the  quicksilver  and  the 
lower  edge  of  the  partition,  through  which  the  gas  must  enter,  may  be  enlarged  at 
pleasure,  whereby  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  b  may  be  regulated  to  any  degree.     The 

transverse  section  of  that  interval  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  pipe,  or  rather 
greater;  the  breadth  of  the  vessel  h 
fh>m  A  to  B  amounts  to  the  double  of 
that  space,  and  its  length  to  the  mere 
diameter  of  ▲  or  B.  The  greatest  height 
to  which  the  partition  m  can  rise  out 
of  the  quicksilver  is  also  equal  to  the 
above  diameter,  and  in  this  case  the 
line  a  comes  to  the  place  of  A.  The 
vertical  movement  of  the  outer  vessel 
B  is  secured  by  a  rectangular  rim  or 
hoop  which  surrounds  it,  and  is  made 
fast  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  x, 
within  which  guide  it  moves  np  and 
down.  Instead  of  the  lever  d  ]>,  an 
index  with  a  graduated  plate  may  be 
employed  to  turn  the  screw,  axid  to 
indicate  exactly  the  magnitude  in  the 
opening  of  the  valve. 

7^  metreM, — In  order  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  gas  which  passes  through  a 
pipe  for  lighting  a  factory,  theatre,  tte. 
the  gas  meter  is  employed,  of  whose  construction  a  sufficiently  precise  idem  may  be 
formed  from  the  consideration  of  fig.  527,  which  shows  the  instrument  in  a  seetion 
perpendicular  to  its  axis. 

Within  the  cylindrical  ease  a,  there  is  a  shmter 
cylinder  b  6,  shut  at  both  ends,  and  movable  round 
an  axis,  which  is  divided  into  four  compartments, 
that  communicate  by  the  openings  d,  with  the  in- 
terval between  this  cylinder  and  the  outer  case.  Hie 
mode  in  which  this  cylinder  turns  round  its  axis  is 
as  follows :  —  The  end  of  the  tube  c,  which  is  made 
fast  to  the  side  of  the  case,  and  by  which  the  gas 
enters,  carries  a  pivot  or  gudgeon,  upon  which  the 
centre  of  its  prop  turns ;  the  other  end  of  the  axis 
runs  in  the  cover,  which  here  forms  the  side  ixf  a 
superior  open  vessel,  in  which,  upon  the  same  axis, 
there  is  a  toothed  wheel.  The  vessel  is  so  far  filled 
with  water,  that  the  tube  e  just  rises  above  it,  which 
position  is  secured  by  the  level  of  the  side  vesseL 
When  the  gas  enters  through  the  tube  c,  by  its 
pressure  upon  the  partition  e  it  turns  the  cylinder  from  right  to  left  u^n  its  axis, 
till  the  exterior  opening  d  rises  above  the  water,  and  the  gas  expands  itself  in  the 
exterior  space,  whence  it  passes  off  through  a  tube  at  top.  At  every  revolution 
a  certain  volume  of  gas  thus  goes  through  the  cylinder,  proportional  to  its  known 
capacity.  The  wheel  on  the  axis  works  in  other  toothed  wheels,  whence,  by  means 
of  an  index  upon  a  graduated  disc  or  dial,  placed  at  top  or  in  front  of  the  gas  meter, 
Uie  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  which  pass  through  this  apparatus  in  a  given  time  is 
registered. 

Mr.  Thomas  Edge,  of  Great  Peter  Street,  Westminster,  has  contrived  the  following 
meter,  of  which  drawings  are  annexed. 

^1^.  528  is  a  fh)nt  view  of  a  three-light  meter,  the  front  plate  being  removed,  and 
some  of  the  parts  shown  in  section. 
Fig,  527  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  same. 

The  gas  enters  at  ▲  into  the  small  chamber  b,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  lever 
valve  (part  of  Mr.  Edge's  patent  improvement),  moving  upon  its  axis  and  attached 
by  the  rod  to  a  metal  float  c,  which  in  the  present  drawing  is  buoyant  The  object 
of  this  arrangement  is  to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  gas  into  the  meter,  unless  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  is  in  it,  that  being  necessary  to  its  proper  action;  the 
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gas  then  passes  through  the  inverted  siphon  or  tonnel  into  the  convex  cover,  -whence 
it  passes  into  the  chambers  of  the  drum. 

Another  of  Mr.  Edge's  improvements  consists  in  the  cutting  down  of  this  siphon 
pipe  or  tunnel  to  the  proper  water  level,  and  connecting  the  bottom  of  it  to  a  waste 
water  box,  into  which  any  surplus  water  must  fall.  The  importance  of  this  precaution 
will  be  seen  on  investigating  the  drum,  as  an  excessive  height  of  the  water  will  mate- 
rially interfere  with  the  measurement,  the  quantity  of  gas  delivered  per  revolutioa 

528 


being  considerably  less.  This,  in  connection  with  the  lever  valve  and  float,  confines 
the  variation  of  the  water  levels  within  such  narrow  limits,  that  the  measurement  may 
be  considered  perfectly  just  on  all  occasions.  For  a  description  of  the  dry  gas  meter, 
see  Gas  Meter. 

Abrangehemt  or  Ga.8  Works. 

Mr.  Hedley,  an  engineer  of  great  eminence  and  experience,  has  kindly  fUmished 
the  following  plans  and  drawings  of  gas  works  and  of  apparatus  of  the  most  approved 
and  modern  construction,  and  on  the  very  largest  scale  as  to  extent  of  business  or 
mannfactuie;  also  plans  and  drawings  of  a  gas  work  on  a  smaller  scale,  with  its  cor- 
responding apparatus.  In  the  first,  or  large  work,  purification  by  wet  lime,  before 
described,  is  used;  in  the  latter,  by  dry  lime. 

The  large  work  referred  to  is  calculated  for  and  is  arranged  to  contain  400  retorts, 
12  wet  lime  purifiers,  and  2  washers ;  12  large  double  or  telescopic  gasholders,  capable 
of  storing  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas;  and  coal  stores  capable  of  holding  10,000  tons 
of  coal. 

The  smaller  work  is  calculated  for  and  will  contain  40  retorts,  2  dry  lime  purifiers, 
and  a  wash  vessel;  2  gasholders  capable  of  storing  50,000  cubic  feet  of  gas ;  and  coal 
stores  sufficient  for  1000  tons  of  coal 

Fig.  680  is  the  side  elevation  (front  view)  of  a  gas  work  capable  of  containing  400 
retorts,  and  all  their  dependencies. 

Fig.  531  is  the  plan  of  the  retort  house,  coal  stores,  tanks,  gasholders,  &e.,  on  the 
largest  scale,  and  most  approved  form,  vis. :  a  the  retort  house,  300  feet  long,  56  feet 
wide ;  B,  retort  beds;  c,  chimney  stack ;  d,  flues;  e,  hydraulic  mains ;  f,  coal  stores, 
each  300  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  ;  a, condensers,  h,  engine  houses:  j,  wash  vessels;  k, 
purifiers  and  connections ;  L,  lime  store  and  mixing  tub;  m,  smiths'  and  fitters'  shop  ; 
N,  refuse  lime  pits;  o,  meter  houses;  p,  tar  tank;  q,  tanks,  gasholders,  bridges, 
columns,  valves,  and  connections;  b,  governors;  s,  coke  stores ;  t,  inlet  pipes ;  v,  out- 
let pipes;  w,  house  and  offices,  x,  stores. 

Fig.  532.    Front  elevation  of  gas  works  on  a  smaller  scale,  where  dry  lime  is  used. 
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Fig.  533.  Plan  of  gas  works,  consisting  of,  a,  retort  honse;  B,  retort  beds;  c, 
chimney  stack ;  B,  fine;  E,  hydraulic  main ;  f,  coal  store  ;  o,  lime  store;  m,  visher 
and  purifiers ;  J,  store ;  k,  tar-tank ;  l,  horizontal  condenser  laid  on  the  ground;  i, 


inlet  pipe,  n,  ontlet  pipe;  o, tanks  and  gasholders;  p, meter  and  goTcmor;  0, «""" 
shop;  m  office;  a,  coke  store.  ngfvns 

Fig,  534.    TransYcrse  section  and  eleyation  of  a  bed  of  five  retorts.   A,tr»i»^«^ 
section;  b,  elevation. 
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Fig.  595.    Eleyation  of  an  upright  air  condenser,  oonsiBtbg  ot  fiye  cbambert,  viih 
a  series  of  10-inch  pipes. 
Fig,  536.    Longitudinal  section  of  a  bed  of  5  D  retorts. 
Pig,  537.     End  eleyation  and  plan  of  aur  condenser     a,  end  elevation;  b,  plan. 


Fig.  538.  Set  of  three  wet  lime  porifiers  and  wash  vessels  in  elevation  and  section, 
with  feed-heads,  agitators,  valves,  and  connections,  raised  for  the  lime  liquor  to  ran 
from  one  purifier  to  the  next  below  it,  and  ultimately  into  the  refuse  lime  pits,  vis^ 
A,  section  of  wash  vessel ;  b,  section  of  purifier;  c,  elevation  of  purifier. 
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A  Table  qf  the  number 

of  hour 

8  Gaau 

burnt  in  each  month,  quarter,  and  year. 

Time  </Bnnilng. 

Joly. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct 

Not. 

Dec. 

Jn. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apl. 

MV. 

.-. 

,Mid 

r 

Me. 

Vur. 

Xbh. 

9ur. 

O'clock. 

1 

From  Dusk  to  6 

— . 

— 

s 

31 

62 

80 

65 

33 

4 

— 

_ 

.^ 

- 

2 

173   lOSl  177*3   ! 

—            7 

__ 

14 

» 

62 

92 

111 

96 

61 

31 

4 

«_ 

_ 

4 

36 

26&   18s!49Hi   1 

—            8 

— 

40 

62 

93 

122 

143 

127 

89 

62 

28 

4 

_ 

32 

92 

357 

278  75*i|. 

—            9 

18 

71 

82 

124 

162 

178 

158 

117 

93 

68 

29 

8 

95 

166 

449 

38IIf7>1f 

—           10 

44 

102 

112 

155 

182 

204 

189 

145 

124 

88 

60 

38 

,186 

258 

541 

4H  1443^1 

—        n 

75 

133 

142 

l^ 

212 

236 

220 

173 

155 

118 

91 

68 

277 

3S0 

633 

54»!|8».| 

-           12 

1(6 

164 

172 

217 

242 

266 

251 

201 

186 

148 

122 

98 

568 

(42 

715 

All  nighc 

217 

307 

345 

421 

473 

627 

612 

411 

382 

296 

242 

195 

1/32 

969 

1421 

I3^m327'3£ 

Morning  Arom  4 

16 

48 

80 

110 

137 

137 

96 

71 

28 

S 

30 

64 

327 

JW7S  roi 

—             6 

— 

— 

18 

49 

80 

106 

106 

70 

40 

8 

_ 

_ 

S 

18 

m  lid  47«f" 

-.             6 



__ 

_ 

18 

50 

75 

75 

42 

9 

_ 

_ 

__ 

141 

iad»5 

—             7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

44 

44 

14 

— 

— 

— 

'  — 

"~ 
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Economical  asd  Sanitart  Relations  of  Gab. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  iDStituiion  in  1853,  Dr.  FranUandtlmseetimates 
the  eomparatiTe  cost  of  an  amount  of  light  from  Tarious  sources  equal  to  that  yielded 
hy  20  sperm  candles,  each  burning  1 20  grains  per  hour  for  10  hours. 


Wax 

Spermeceti 

Tallow       -        -        - 

Sperm  oil  (Carcel's  lamp) 


d. 

2J 
8 
8 
10 


t.  I 


London  gases:  City,  Great  Central, 
Imperial,  and  Chartered       -  0  4^ 

Western «  si 

Manchester  gas  - 


0  2i 
.  0  3 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  heat  produced  per 
hour  from  the  above  sources  of  light,  the  heat  generated  by  tallow  being  i 
be  100  for  the  purposes  of  comparison. 

Carbonic  Acid. 
CQbIc  feet. 

Tallow 101     - 

Wax  1 

Spermaceti  J  "  "  " 
Sperm  oil  (Careers  lamp)  - 
liOndon  gases :  City  1 

Great  Central  L 
Imperial 
Chartered 

Western       -        -        -      8  0 
Manchester  gas 4-0 


1 


8-3     - 
6-4     - 

5*0     - 


Heat 
100 
82 
63 

47 

22 
32 


Notwithstanding  the  great  economy  and  conrenienoe  attending  the  use  of  gu»  ud 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  high  position  which,  as  an  illuminating  ngenU  c(m- 
gas  of  proper  composition  occupies,  its  use  in  dwelling  houses  is  still  ezteosiTel/  ob- 
jected to.  The  objections  are  partly  well  founded  and  partly  groundlesi.  As  a 
evident  from  the  foregoing  table,  even  the  worst  gases  produce,  for  a  given  ""^J""* 
of  light,  less  carbonic  acid  and  heat,  than  either  Uumps  or  candles.  Bat  then,  "wbae 
gas  is  used,  the  consumer  is  never  satisfied  with  a  light  equal  in  brilliancy  only  to  tut 
of  lamps  or  candles,  and  consequently,  when  three  or  four  times  the  amonnt  of  lig» 
is  produced  from  a  gas  of  bad  composition,  the  heat  and  atmospheric  deterioram 
greatly  exceed  the  corresponding  effects  produced  by  the  other  means  of  illom'matioo. 
There  is  nevertheless  a  real  objection  to  the  employment  of  gaslight  in  apartments, 
founded  upon  the  production  of  sulphurous  acid  during  its  combustion  :  this  fnipw' 
rous  acid  is  derived  from  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and  the  organic  sulphur  compoonds, 
which  have  already  been  referred  to  as  incapable  of  removal  from  the  ga»  by  the 
present  methods  of  purification. 

These  impurities,  which  are  encountered  in  almost  all  coal-gas  now  used,  ««  the 
principal  if  not  the  only  scarce  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  experienced  by  many 
sensitive  persons  in  rooms  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  also  owing  to  the  sulphuroof  «»<* 
generated  during  the  combustion  of  these  impurities  that  the  use  of  gas  is  foQ^  '^ 
injure  the  bindings  of  books,  and  impair  or  destroy  the  delicate  colours  of  *fP^*^J 
Therefore  the  production  of  gas  iVee  from  these  noxious  sulphur  compounds  is  at  tae 
present  moment  a  problem  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  gas  manuftcturer,  ana 
one  which  demands  his  earnest  attention.  .       - 

The  high  sanitary  position  which  gas  takes,  with  regard  to  the  P'o^"^^'^"^? ♦« 
minimum  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  heat  for  a  given  amonnt  of  light*  <>°K°V. 
stimulate  the  manufacturer  to  perfect  the  process,  by  removing  all  sulphur  coropooMi, 
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and  ftttaining  the  most  desirable  compontion,  so  that  this  economical,  and  if  pure, 
agreeable  and  sanitary  light,  may  contribute  to  our  domestic  comfort  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 

Oeneral  Summary 

For  lighting  London  and  its  suburbs  with  gas,  there  were  in  1852  : 
18  public  gas  works. 
12        do        companies. 

2,800,000t  capital  employed  in  works,  pipes,  tanks,  gasholders,  apparatus. 
450,000il  yearly  revenue  derived. 

134,300  private  burners  supplied  to  about  40,000  consumers. 
30,400  public  or  street  da    N.B.  about  2650  of  these  are  in  the  city  of  London. 
380  lamplighters  employed. 
176  gasholders ;  several  of  them  double  ones,  capable  of  storing  5,500,000  cubic 

feet 
890  tons  of  coal  nsed  in  the  retorts  on  the  shortest  day  in  24  hours. 
7,120,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  used  in  the  longest  ni^ht,  24th  December. 
About  2500  persons  are  employed  in  the  metropolis  alone,  in  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture. 
Between  1822  and  1827  the  quantity  nearly  doubled  itself,  and  that  in  5  years. 
Between  1827  and  1837  it  doubled  itself  again. 

The  consumption  of  coals  of  all  kinds  for  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  metropolis  during 
the  year  ending  June,  1852,  is  ahnost  exactly  408,000  tons,  which  on  an  average 
would  yield  about  4000  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas. 


IItdrocarbon  Gas. 
This  title  has  been  given  to  illuminating  gas  manufactured  according  to  a  patent 
granted  some  years  ago  to  Mr.  White  of  Manchester.    The  process  of  manufacture 
consists  essentially  in  the  generation  of  non-illuminating  combustible  gases  by  the 
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aotloQ  of  steam  upon  charcoal,  coke,  or  other  deoxidising  suhstances,  in  a  aepante 
retort,  and  the  introduction  of  these  gases,  technically  called  water-gas,  into  the 
retort  in  which  the  illuminating  gases  are  heing  generated,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  these  latter  gases  shall  he  swept  out  of  the  retort  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  as 
to  remove  them  from  the  destructive  influence  of  a  high  temperature. 

The  retorts  used  for  the  hydrocarbon-gas  process  may  be  of  Tarious  shapes  and 
sizes.  The  settings  are  similar  to  those  for  ihe  ordinary  retorts,  and  any  number  which 
is  necessary  may  be  placed  in  an  oven.  They  di£fer  only  from  the  ordinary  retorts  by 
having  a  horizontal  partition,  or  diaphragm,  cast  in  the  centre,  dividing  the  retort  into 
two  chambers,  and  extending  to  within  12  inches  of  the  back.  This  diaphragm  is 
, ,  found  in  practice  to  strengthen  the 

sides  of  the  retorts,  and  thus  to  add 
to  their  durability.  The  water-gas 
retorts  may  be  cast  firom  the  same 
pattern  as  the  cannel  retorts,  and 
may  be  set  in  exacUy  the  same  man- 
ner. Figs.  539  (p.  777)  and  540  re- 
present a  setting  of  two  retorts  in 
one  oven,  and  show  the  same  in 
elevation,  transverse  section,  and 
longitudinal  section.  The  retorts  here 
shown  have  an  internal  cubical  ca- 
pacity of  about  1 6  feet,  and  the  bed  of 
two  IS  capable  of  producing  about 
10,000  cubic  feet  per  diem  of  hydro- 
carbon-gas. The  temperature  at 
which  the  retorts  are  worked  is 
about  the  average.  The  water-gas 
is  generated  in  the  retort  ▲,  in  the 
following  manner :— The  upper  and 
lower  chambers  are  well  filled  with 
coke  or  charcoal,  and  a  very  fine 
stream,  or  rapid  drops,  of  water  flow- 
ing fh>m  the  tap  enters  the  upper 
chamber  through  the  siphon  pipe, 
falling  into  a  small  steam-generat- 
ing tube,  which  is  placed  inside  to 
receive  it,  and  instantly  converts  it 
into  steam.  The  steam,  in  passing 
backwards  along  the  upper  chamber, 
and  forwards  along  the  lower  one, 
becomes  to  a  great  extent  decom- 
posed into  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  carbonic  acid  gases.  The  water- 
gas  generated  in  the  retort  a,  as  de- 
scribed above,  enters  the  lower  cham- 
ber of  the  retort  b,  through  the  con- 
necting pipe  c  c,  cast  on  the  mouthpiece.  In  the  chambers  of  this  retort  the  illu- 
minating gas  is  generated,  either  from  coal,  cannel,  resin,  or  other  suitable  material 
and  being  rapidly  carried  forward  by  the  current  of  water-gas,  its  illuminating 
principles  are  preserved  fh>m  the  destruction  caused  by  prolonged  contact  with  the 
incandescent  surfaces  in  the  retort,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its  volume  is  increased. 
When  very  rich  cannels  or  other  materials  are  used,  two,  three,  or  even  four  water- 
gas  retorts  are  made  to  discharge  their  gas  into  the  cannel  retort. 

The  hydrocarbon  process  has  hitherto  been  applied  only  to  resin,  coals,  and  cannels. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  resulu  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  FrankUmd  on  the  manufacture  of  hydrocarbon  resin  gas.  Each  hundredweight 
of  resin  was  dissolved  by  heat  in  7  J  gallons  of  the  resin  oil  of  a  former  working,  and 
the  liquid,  whilst  still  hot,  was  ran  into  one  of  the  retorts,  by  means  of  a  siphon  tube, 
in  a  stream  about  the  thickness  of  a  crowquill,  whilst  water-gas,  generated  in  the 
second  retort,  was  admitted,  as  described  above.  The  mixed  gases  were  then  made 
to  stream  through  the  usual  form  of  condensing  apparatus,  and  were  a^rwards  com- 
pelled to  pass  successively  through  wet  and  dry  lime  purifiers  before  they  reached  the 
gasholder.  In  order  to  secure  a  uniform  mixture  of  the  gas  produced  in  each 
experiment,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  in  the  gasholder  for  at  least  twelve  boors 
before  a  specimen  was  withdrawn  for  analysis. 
In  the  following  tables  both  the  practical  and  analytical  resultd  are  given. 
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I.  Praetieal  Stmltt. 


2nd 

3rd          H 

erolu- 
tion  of 
Guper 
hour. 

Matbbulb  COMiOmD. 

PaODVOTt  Obtaimbd. 

Radn. 

Coal. 

Charcoal. 

Lime. 

Water. 

Reiin 
OU. 

Gas. 

Gasper 
cwt  of 
Retin. 

Cub.  ft. 

930 

1000 

Cwt«  qr.  lb. 
2      1   171 
2      1   18 
2      0  17 
2     0     7 

Cwt.  or. 
1     2 
1     2 
1     2 
1     2 

lb. 
10 
12 
12 
10 

lb. 
20 
20 
28 
28 

lb. 
73 
77 
85 
621 

Oali. 

10-7 
7-8 
4-5 
8-75 

Cb.ft. 
3340 
3800 
4157 
3090 

1388 
1576 
1932 
1520 

Average  prodaction  of  gas  per  ton  of  resin  .        -        -    32,080  cabic  feet 
Average  prodaction  of  resin  oil  per  ton  of  resin    -        -    70'3  gallons. 
ninminaUng  power  of  average  gas  before  porification,  as  ascertained  by  shadow  test, 
'75  cubic  feet  per  hoar  « light  of  one  short  six  spermaceti  candle. 

II.  Anafytical  Rendu. 


cZrbMicoxIde'       I       • 
Carbonic  acid  -       -       - 

Aetul  Amoont  in  CnUo  F«et. 

^ 

Si. 

«. 

^ 

£i. 

%. 

^. 

^ 

Aftngt, 

258-7 
fiS7-6 
1316-8 
967-9 
210-6 

2690 
1627-7 
1274-8 
819-2 
409-6 

805-7 
896-9 
1976-2 
753-8 
1949 

264-0 
961-0 
1297-8 
468-5 
118-7 

7-76 
17-68 
89-88 
28-98 

6-31 

7-08 
40-90 
33-64 

8-40 
10-78 

7-41 
91-71 
47  90 
18-26 

4-72 

8-22 
8109 
42-06 
16-04 

8'69 

7-62 
27-64 
40-72 
17-67 

6-35 

3840-0 

8800-2 

41260 

3090-0 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

lOOKM) 

Amoont  of  carbon  vapour  contained  in  1  volume  of  hydrocarbons  *  2*8  volumes. 


Hydrocarbons         -        -        - 
Light  carburetted  hydrogen     - 
Hydrogen       -        -        -        - 
Carbonic  oxide        -        -        - 

CoMrosmoN  or  Oai  aptbb  Pubipication.             1 

lit  Exp. 

2DdBxp. 

8rd  Bxp. 

4tbExp. 

ATerafe. 

8-27 
18-76 
42-03 
30-93 

7-94 
45-06 
37-59 

9-41 

7-78 
22-79 
50-27 
19-16 

8-53 
32-25 
43-62 
15-60 

8-13 
29-71 
43*38 
18-78 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

Specific  gravity  of  average  gas  before  purification  «  *65886. 
..  «  «  after  „  --59133. 


Ist  Experiment 
2nd  Experiment 
3rd  Experiment 
4th  Experiment 


Valub  or  Htdbocabboms  bxprxsseo  in  tbbib  bquivalbnt 
VoLUMB  or  Olbpiant  Gas. 


v.i«.tAct«iA««»t.  ^""•sfi.'sscsir"' 


Cubic  Feet. 
362*2 
376*6 
428*0 


Cubic  Feet. 
11-58 
11-12 
10-89 
11-94 


This  process  is  especially  adapted  for  the  manufiusture  of  {|as  on  a  small  scale,  as  in 
private  houses  or  small  manu&ctories.  The  necessary  operations  involve  little  trouble 
and  unpleasant  effluvia. 

Dr.  Frankland  has  also  investigated  the  hydrocarbon  process  as  applied  to  coals  and 
cannels,  and  the  following  is  a  tabulated  summary  of  his  experimental  results. 
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Summary  of  Experimental  JtesulU, 


Namb  ov  Coal. 

Cubic  fleet  of  On 
per  ton. 

rp:s.*sLJSkf 

Gain  per  iMihy 
White's  pntoev. 

%EJS;r 

By  old 
procfltt. 

proooM. 

Bjold 
pnocw. 

proccak 

cublc'rMt- 

lUmniiist- 
taffpovcf 

of  SSL 

pgwr. 

Wlgan  Cannel.  Ince  Hall     . 
Wigan  do.,  Balcarret    . 
Boghead  Cannrl    ... 
Ditto.  2nd  experiment 
Letmahago  Cannel 
Mpthili  Caunel      - 
Newcastle  do.,  Ramsey 

10,900 
10.440 
13,240 

10,620 
9,660 

io,aoo 

16.120 
15.S00 
38,160 
61.720 
29.180 
26,400 
15.020 

4.816 
4,156 
11,340 

7.620 
5.316 
5,026 

6.448 
5.990 
21.368 

13,934 

11,083 
5,646 

t»3S 
6,060 

24,920 

38,480 

18.660 

16,840 

4.720 

1,632 
1,764 
9,988 
9,308 
6,314 

620 

47^ 
486 
1981 

»--6 
174  S 
1761 
45^ 

61  •« 

m 

Table,  showing  the  quantify  of  Coal  or  Cannel  requitilefor  producing  light  equal  to  1000 
Sperm  Candles,  each  burning  10  hours  at  the  rate  of  120  grs.  per  hour. 


Name  of  Coal. 

I 
WnoHT  OP  CoAU                1 

By  old  proceM. 

By  White-*  proem,' 

Wigan  Cannel  (Ince  Hall) 
Wigan  Cannel  (Balcarres)       - 

Boghead  Cannel 

Lesmahago  Cannel          .... 

Methill  Cannel 

Newcastle  Cannel 

Newcastle  Coal  (Pelton)- 

lbs. 
465-1 
539-0 
197-5 
293-9 
421-4 
445-7 
745-7 

lbs. 
347-4 

378-4         : 
104-8 
160-7 
202D 
396-7 

Table  Showing  the  quantity  of  Gas  requisite  for  producing  light  equal  to  1000  Spnm 
Candles,  each  burning  10  hotars  at  the  rate  q/*  ISO  grs,  per  hour. 


Namb  <w  Gas. 


Rate  of  Consumption 
per  hour. 


Quantity  of  Gm. 


Wigan  Cannel  (Ince  Hall)      - 

Ditto  by  White's  process  - 

Wigan  Cannel  (Balcarres) 

Ditto  '  by  White's  process  - 
Boghead  Cannel     .... 

Ditto  by  "White's  process  . 

Ditto  ditto,  2nd  experiment 

Lesmahago  Cannel-        ... 

Ditto  by  White's  process  - 

Methill  Cannel       .... 

Ditto  by  White's  process  . 

Newcastle  Cannel  (Ramsay)   - 

Ditto  by  White's  process  - 

Newcastle  Coal  (Pelton)- 

Resin  Gas  by  White's  process  - 

Manchester  Gas  (Jane,  1851)  . 

City  Company's  Gas  (July  15,  1851) 
Great  Central  Company's  Gas,  do. 

Chartered  Company's  Gkis  -      do. 

Imperial  Company's  Gas    .       do. 
^  Western  Company's  Gas 


do. 


Cubic  Feet. 
5 
5 
5 
5 
3 
3 
5 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
'5 
5 

{calculated    1 
from  analysis  J 
ditto     ditto 
5 
5 

{calculated  1 
from  analysis  J 
ditto  ditto  i 
ditto     ditto      i 


Cub!  Feet. 

2263 

2500 

2512 

2618 

1168 

1786 

2.')00 

1394 
2094 

1798 
2381 
2049 
2660 
3356 

3012 

3448 

3846 
3546 

3320 

4099 
J538 


1 1 

Dr.  Frankland  thus  sums  up  the  advantages  which  he  conceives  to  result  from  ti« 
application  of  the  hydrocarbon  process  to  coals  and  cannels.  i 

1.  It  greatly  increases  the  produce  in  gas  from  a  given  weight  of  cosl  or  canneU 
the  increase  being  from  46  to  290  per  cent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  roatertfi 
operated  upon.  . 

2.  It  greatly  increases  the  total  illuminating  power  affon'ed  by  a  given  weight  of 
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coal,  the  increase  amounting  to  from  12  to  108  per  cent,  being  greatest  ^ben  coals 
affording  highly  illuminating  gases  are  used. 

3.  It  diminishes  the  quantity  of  tar  formed,  by  converting  a  portion  of  it  into 
gases  possessing  a  considerable  illuminating  power. 

4.  It  enables  us  profitably  to  reduce  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gases  produced  • 
from  such  materials  as  Boghead  and  Lesmahago  cannels,  &c.,  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
burning  without  smoke  and  loas  of  light 

Mr.  Barlow  has  also  experimented  upon  this  process  of  gas  making  and  finds  that 
a  very  considerable  gain  in  total  illuminating  power  results  from  its  use. 

Mr.  Clegg*8  investigation  of  this  process  showed,  that  whilst  Wigan  Cannel 
produces  by  the  ordinary  process  of  gas  making  about  10,000  cubic  feet  of  20  candle 
gas,  per  ton  ;  16,000  cubic  feet  of  20  candle  gas,  or  26,000  cubic  feet  of  12  candle 
gas,  can  be  made  fix>m  the  same  quantity  of  material  by  the  hydrocarbon  process. 
Also  that  by  the  application  of  the  same  process  to  Lesmahago  Cannel  36,000  cubic 
feet  of  20  candle  gas,  or  58,000  cubic  feet  of  1 2  candle  gas  per  ton  can  be  obtained ; 
whilst  Boghead  Cannel  yields  52,000  cubic  feet  of  20  candle  gas,  or  75,000  cubic 
feet  of  12  candle  gas.  The  following  table  presents  in  a  condensed  form  Mr.  Clegg*s 
results  as  to  comparative  cost 


Coft  of  1000  ft.  of 

Cost  of  1000  ft.  of 

Cost  of  1000  ft.  of 

Namb  of  Coal. 

SO  candle  gas  by  old 

20  candle  gas  by  hy- 

12 candle  gas  by  hy. 

process. 

drocarbon  process. 

drocarbon  proceis. 

"Wigan  Cannel  at  14*.  per 

s.     d. 

#.     d. 

s,     d. 

ton  - 

I     9} 

I     3i 

0   Hi 

Lesmahago    Cannel    at 

18».  per  ton  -    - 

S     5J 

0  11} 

0    9i 

Boghead  Cannel  at  20t. 

per  ton     - 

2     4J 

0  11 

0     9i 

I  ■\-. 
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The  principle  of  the  hydrocarbon  process  is  also  adopted  by  Messrs.  Lowe  and 
Evans  in  their  patent  process  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  illuminating  purposes. 

In  carrying  out  this  latter  improved  manufhcture  of  gas,  the  patentees  pass  gas  obtiuned 
from  any  of  the  sources  hereinafter  specified,  through  heated  retorts  containing  cannel 
coal,  coal,  lignite,  resin,  pitch,  tar,  oil,  retinite,  or.other  substance  or  substances  capable 
of  yielding  carburetted  hydrogen  ^ :  by  which  means  such  a  combination  of  rich  and 
poor  gases  may  be  produced  as  will  be  exactly  suited  to  the  purposes  of  illumination. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to  use  retorts,  open  at  both  ends,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing given  in^i^.  541,  which  represents  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  of  the  apparatus 
employed  in  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  in- 
vention. Only  one  retort  is  exhibited;  but 
a  similar  arrangement  of  retorts  may  be 
adopted  to  that  in  general  use  in  gas  works. 
a  is  the  retort,  set  in  a  suitable  furnace  for 
heating  the  same ;  and  6  6  are  mouthpieces 
and  lids,  fitted  to  both  ends  of  the  retort  c 
is  the  pipe  for  carrying  off  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts generated  in  the  retort ;  and  c/is  a  pipe 
for  introduciitg  into  the  retort  the  gas  which 
is  intended  to  mix  with  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  the  substances  under  distillation  in 
the  retort  As  soon  as  the  retort  is  charged 
with  coal  or  other  carbonaceous  matter,  a 
cock  e,  in  the  pipe  d,  is  opened,  which  allows 
the  gas  to  flow  into  the  retort ;  and  it  then 
passes  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  and 
mingles  with  the  gas  that  is  evolved  from 
the  carbonaceous  matters  contained  in  the  retort:  whereby  a  compound  gas  is  formed, 
possessing  a  much  higher  illuminating  power  than  could  have  been  obtained  had  the 
combination  taken  place  after  instead  of  at  the  time  of  the  generation  of  the  gas  in  the 
retort  a.  The  gas,  which  is  brought  to  the  retort  by  means  of  the  pipe  </,  may  be 
forced  into  the  retort,  so  as  to  overcome  the  internal  pressure  put  on  the  retort  by 
means  of  the  hydraulic  main;  oe,  instead  thereof,  an  exhauster  may  be  applied  to 
draw  off  the  gas  from  the  retort  Should  tar,  oil,  resin  (previously  mehed),  or  any 
liquid  hydrocarbon  be  employed  for  the  generation  of  the  gas,  it  is  to  be  run  into  the 
retort  in  the  way  generally  adopted  for  making  oil  or  resin  gas. 
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The  sonrcet  from  which  the  patentees  propose  to  obtain  inflammable  gaaes,  to  be 
applied  as  abore  indicated,  are  -wood,  sawdust  in  a  damp  or  dry  state,  spent  tanner's 
bark,  and  other  like  snbstances  capable  of  yielding  an  inflammable  gas.  These  sub- 
stances mnst  be  put  into  a  red-hot  retort,  and  distilled  like  coal.  The  resoHiiig  gases 
.may  be  either  purified  at  once,  or  passed  directly  to  the  retort  containing  the  ooal  or 
other  carbonaceous  materials.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  these  gases  are  prelierred 
to  be  stored  in  gasholders  for  use ;  as,  in  that  case,  a  more  uniform  and  '^Miawt 
supply  to  the  coal  retort  may  be  relied  on. 

Another  source  of  inflammable  gas  is  from  coal  of  an  inferior  descriptioii,  or  frmn 
peat.  These  substances  having  been  distilled  in  a  retort,  the  resulting  gas  can  be  Ihea 
employed  as  above  indicated.  It  is  also  proposed  to  conduct  carbonic  oxide  gas  into 
retorts  containing  carbonaceous  matters  under  distillation.  This  gas  the  patentees 
obtain  from  carbonic  acid,  by  passing  the  latter  gas  (which  may  be  obtained  from  any 
convenient  source)  through  a  retort  or  furnace  containing  red-  or  white-hot  coke.  Or, 
they  utilise  a  portion  of  the  gases  generated  in  furnaces,  by  oolleetinf^  these  gases  and 
converting  the  carbonic  acid  they  contain  into  carbonic  oxide,  by  passing  them  through 
a  retort  or  furnace,  as  described  for  treating  carbonic  acid  ;  or  the  gases  may  be  coo- 
ducted  directly  into  retorts,  wherein  carburetted  hydrogen  is  being  generated,  for  the 
parpose  of  effecting  the  desired  combination.    See  Peat. 

From  the  foregoing  description,  it  will  be  understood,  that  the  otject  of  this  part  of 
the  invention  is  to  obtain  gas  of  a  uniform  quality,— 4hat  is,  possessing  a  definite 
amount  of  illuminating  power.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  if  the  gas  be  too  rich  in 
carbon  it  will  bum  with  a  dull  flame,  and  give  off  a  large  amount  of  sm<^e ;  and  that, 
if  deficient  in  carbon,  it  will  bum  with  a  blue  flame,  and  possess  very  little  illumi- 
nating power.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  mix  the  rich  and  poor  ^ases,  obtained  as 
above  described,  in  such  proportions  as  will  be  needful  to  produce  a  highly  illuminating 
quality  of  gas.  As  the  proportions  will  depend  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  gases  to 
be  combing  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  Uie  amount  of  the  gas  requued  to  be  passed 
into  the  retorts,  wherein  the  distillation  is  proceeding.  The  mode,  however,  in  which 
gas  bums  on  issuing  from  the  retort  will  be  a  sufficient  test  for  the  workmen  in 
attendance. 

Wood  Gas. 

Attempts  were  first  made  in  France  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  to 
manufacture  an  illuminating  gas  from  wood.  The  Thermolamp  of  Lebon,  a  wood- 
gas  apparatus,  then  and  for  some  time  afterwards  excited  considerable  attention, 
especially  'm  Uie  districts  of  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Russia  where  coals  are  scarce 
This  mode  of  illumination  proved  however  to  be  a  complete  fhilnre,  owing  to  the 
very  feeble  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  produced,  and  as  at  this  time  Uie  pro- 
duction of  gas  ftt>m  coal  was  rapidly  becoming  better  known,  anything  like  a 
regular  manufacture  of  wood-gas  never  in  any  case  guned  a  fboting.  Subsequent 
trials  only  confirmed  the  fkilure  of  Lebon,  so  that  it  was  universally  eonsidered  im- 
possible to  produce  a  practically  useful  gas  flrom  wood  by  the  ususl  prooeas  of  gas 
manufacture.  In  the  year  1849  Professor  Pettenkofer  of  Munich  had  occasioQ  to 
repeat  these  experiments,  and  he  found  that  the  gases  evolved  tnm  wood  at  the 
temperature  at  which  it  carbonises  consist  almost  entirely  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen;  olefiantgas  and  the  illuminating  hydrocarbons 
being  entirely  absent  Such  gas  was  therefore  totally  unfitted  tSt  ulaminatiag 
purposes. 

The  temperature  of  boiling  quicksilver,  at  which  coal  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
decomposed,  is  quite  sufficient  to  carbonise  wood  completely.  If  snudl  meces  of 
wood  be  placed  in  a  glass  retort  half  filled  with  mercury  and  the  latter  be  heated  to 
boiling,  a  black  lustrous  charcoal  is  left  in  the  retort,  whilst  gas  of  the  following  com- 
position is  evolved : 

Carbonic  acid        -------57*4 

Carbonic  oxide      ---..--SSS 
Light  carburetted  hydrogen 7-0 

100-0 

If  however  the  j^^ases  and  vapours  produced  by  the  above  experiment  be  heated  to 
a  considerably  higher  temperature  than  that  at  which  the  wood  is  carbonised. 
Professor  Pettenkofer  fbund  that  a  very  different  result  is  obtuned  :  the  volume  of 
permanent  gas  is  considerably  augmented,  whilst  such  an  amount  of  illuminating 
hydrocarbons  is  produced  as  to  render  the  gas  actually  richer  in  these  constituents 
than  coal-gas.  Analyses  of  various  samples  of  such  superheated  gas  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results :  — 
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Carbonic  acid     -        -        -        -        -  18  to  25  per  cent. 

Carbonic  oxide  -        -        -        -  40  „  50   „     ^ 

Light  carbnretted  hydrogen  -        -         8^12,,      ^ 

Hydrogen U  „  17    „      „ 

defiant  gas  and  \  ^        ^ 

hydrocarbona  J        '        "        "        '        *>!»'».»» 

The  iUnminating  Talne  of  the  hydrocarbons  was  foond  to  be  one  half  greater  than 
that  of  an  equal  yolnme  of  olefiant  gas. 

Varieties  of  wood  differing  so  much  in  character  as  pine  and  beech  were  found  to 
yield  equally  good  gas.  These  observations  prove  that  wood  gas  is  indubitably 
entitled  to  rank  amongst  illuminating  agents. 

With  regard  to  the  apparatus  employed  various  forms  have  been  contrived  so  as 
to  communicate  the  necessary  temperature  to  the  escaping  vapours:  it  has  been  how- 
ever at  length  found  that  the  ordinary  form  of  retort  ftimishes  the  necessary 
conditions,  provided  it  be  not  filled  more  than  one  third  with  the  charge  of  wood. 
120  lbs.  of  the  latter,  thoroughly  dried,  constitutes  the  charge  for  one  retort  In  1^ 
hours  the  distillation  is  complete,  the  result  being,  after  absorption  of  carbonic  acid, 
650  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  is  perfectly  free  fi^m  all  sulphur  and  ammonia  com- 
pounds, and  possesses,  according  to  Uie  numerous  experiments  of  Liebig  and 
Steinheil,  an  illuminating  power  greater  than  coal-gas  in  the  proportion  of  6  : 5 

The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of  wood-gas  when  made  on  a  manu- 
facturing scale.  No.  1  .is  a  sample  of  gas  before  purification  iVom  the  works  at  the 
Munich  Railway  Station,  and  No.  2  is  purified  gas,  as  supplied  to  the  town  of 
Bayreuth :  — 


Ko.l. 

01«fiukt  Gfta. 

Vo.S. 

Oleflmt  Gu. 

Hydrocarbons .        .        - 

6-91 

=     974 

7-70  - 

*     11-93 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen 

11-06 

- 

9-45 

Hydrogen        .        -        - 

1607 

- 

18-43 

Carbonic  oxide 

40-69 

. 

61-79 

Carbonic  acid 

26-72 

. 

2-21 

Nitrogen         -        .        - 

— 

- 

•42 

99-35  100-00 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  purified  wood  pas  is  about  *700,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  large  percentage  of  carbonic  oxide  which  it  containSf  renders  it  necessary  to 
employ  burners  with  much  larger  perforations  than  those  used  for  coal-gas ;  in  fact, 
if  wood-gas  be  consumed  at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  4  cubic  feet  per  hour  fh>m  a  coal- 
gas  burner,  it  yields  scarcely  any  light  at  all,  whereas  if  consumed  from  a  fish-tail 
burner  with  wide  apertures,  its  illuminating  power  exceeds,  as  jast  stated,  that  of  coal- 
gas. 

Although  the  relative  cost  of  wood  and  coal  will  prevent  the  adoption  of  Professor 
Pettenkofer's  ingenious  process  in  this  country;  yet,  as  it  can  also  be  applied  with 
like  results  to  peat,  there  is  a  high  probability  that  it  might  be  employed  with  great 
advantage  in  Ireland.  Its  rapid  adoption  in  many  German  and  Swiss  towns  proves 
the  practicability  of  the  process  m  districts  where  wood  is  cheap. — E.  F. 

COAL  NAPHTHA.    See  Naphtha  (Coai.) 

COBALT.  This  metal  being  difficult  to  reduce  from  its  ores,  is  therefore  very 
little  known,  and  has  not  hitherto  been  employed  in  its  simple  state  in  any  of  the  arts ; 
bat  its  oxide  has  been  extensively  used  on  account  of  the  rich  blue  colour  which  it 
imparts  to  glass,  and  the  glazes  of  porcelain  and  stone-ware.  The  principal  ores  of 
cobalt  are  those  designated  by  mineralogists  under  the  names  of  arteTuccU  cobalt  and 
gray  cobalt.  The  first  contains,  in  addition  to  cobalt,  some  arsenic,  iron,  nickel,  and 
occasionally  silver,  &c  The  other  is  a  compound  of  cobalt  with  iron,  arsenic,  sulphur, 
and  nickel.  Among  the  gray  cobalts,  the  ore  most  esteemed  for  its  purity  is  Uiat  of 
Tunaberg  in  Sweden.  Arsenate  of  cobalt  is  abundantly  foimd  at  Schneeberg  in 
Saxony,  Saalfield  in  Thuringia,  and  Riegelsdorf  in  Hessia.  In  England  it  &  found  in 
Cumberland  and  in  Cornwall.  It  is  often  in  regular  crystals  which  possess  the  lustre 
and  colour  of  polished  steel.  The  specific  gravity  of  cobalt  pyrites  is  6*36  to  4*66. 
The  Tunaberg  variety  afforded  to  Klaproth,  cobalt,  44  ;  arsenic,  55*5  ;  sulphur,  0*5 ; 
so  that  it  is  an  arseniuret  Others,  however,  contain  much  sulphur  as  well  as  iron. 
It  imparts  at  the  blowpipe  a  blue  colour  to  borax  and  other  fluxes,  and  gives  out 
arsenical  fumes. 

The  ore  being  picked  to  separate  its  stony  matters,  is  pounded  fine  and  passed 
through  a  sieve ;  and  is  also  occasionally  washed.  The  powder  is  then  spread  on  the 
sole  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  flue  of  which  leads  into  a  longhorixontal  chimney. 
Here  it  is  exposed  to  calcination  for  several  hours,  to  expel  the  sulphur  and  arsenic 
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that  may  be  present ;  the  former  burning  away  in  sulpharoos  acid  gas,  the  latter  being 
condensed  into  the  white  oxide,  or  arsenious  acid,  whence  chiefly  the  market  is  sapplied 
with  this  article.  This  calcining  process  can  never  disengage  the  whole  of  these 
volatile  ingredients,  and  there  is  therefore  a  point  beyond  which  it  is  useless  to  posh 
it ;  but  the  small  quantities  that  remain  are  not  injurious  to  the  subseqoeot  operatioiis. 
The  roasted  ore  is  sifted  anew,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then  mixed  with 
2  or  3  parts  of  very  pure  silicious  sand,  to  be  converted  into  what  is  called  zaffre- 
With  this  product  glasses  are  generally  coloured  blue,  as  well  as  enamels  and  pottery 
glaze.  In  the  works  where  cobalt  ores  are  treated,  a  blue  glass  is  prepared  with  tbie 
aaffre,  which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  smalt  or  azure  blue.  This  azure  is 
made  by  adding  to  the  zaffre  2  or  3  parts  of  potash,  according  to  its  richness  in  cobalt, 
and  melting  the  mixture  in  earthen  crucibles.  The  fused  mass  is  thrown  out  while 
hot  into  water ;  and  is  afterwards  triturated  and  levigated  in  mills  mounted  for  the 
purpose.  There  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  earthen  pot  a  metallic  lump,  which 
contains  a  little  cobalt,  much  nickel,  arsenic,  iron,  &c.     This  is  called  jpeicc 

As  it  is  the  oxide  of  cobalt  which  has  the  colouring  quality,  the  calcmation  serves 
the  purpose  of  oxidisement,  as  well  as  of  expelling  the  foreign  matters. 

A  finer  cobalt  oxide  is  procured  for  painting  upon  hard  porcelain,  by  boiling  the 
cobalt  ore  in  nitric  acid,  which  converts  the  arsenic  into  an  acid,  and  combines  it  with 
the  different  metals  present  in  the  mineral.  These  arseniates  being  unequally  soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  may  be  separated  in  succession  by  a  cautious  addition  of  carbonate  of 
soda  or  potash ;  and  the  arseniate  of  cobalt,  as  the  most  soluble,  remains  unafFiected. 
It  has  a  rose  colour ;  and  is  easily  distinguishable,  whence  the  precipitation  may  be 
stopped  at  the  proper  point  The  above  solution  should  be  much  diluted,  and  the 
alkali  should  be  cautiously  added  with  frequent  agitation. 

The  cobalt  ores  rich  in  nickel  were  formerly  exposed  to  slow  oxidisement  in  the 
air,  whereby  the  iron,  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  get  oxygenated  by  the  atmospberie 
moisture,  but  the  nickel  continues  in  the  metallic  state.  This  action  of  the  weather 
was  not  extended  beyond  a  year,  otherwise  the  nickel  became  affected,  and  iigored 
the  cobalt  blue.  For  a  description  of  the  mode  of  separating  nickel  from  cobalt  now 
adopted  in  this  country,  sec  Nickel.   Fig.  542  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  furnace 

employed  in  the  metallurgy  of  co- 
balt, and  fig,  543  a  horizontal 
section  upon  a  level  with  the  sole 
of  the  hearth.  It  is  constructed  for 
wood  fuel,  and  the  hearth  is  com- 
posed of  fire-bricks  or  tiles.  The 
vapours  and  gases  disengaged  in  the 
roasting,  pass  off  through  the  flues 
a  a,  into  the  channels  b  6,  and  thence 
by  c  into  the  common  vent,  or 
poison  chamber.  The  flues  are 
cleared  out  by  means  of  openings 
left  at  suitable  situations  in  the 
brick -work  of  the  chimneys. 

The  azure  manufacture  is  carried 
on  chiefly  in  winter,  in  order  that 
the  external  cold  may  £ivour  the 
more  complete  condensation  of  the 
acids  of  arsenic  From  3  to  5  cwt. 
of  Schlich  (pasty  ore)  are  roasted 
at  one  operation,  and  its  bed  is  laid 
from  5  to  6  inches  thick.  After  two 
hours  it  must  be  turned  over;  and 
the  stirring  must  be  repeated  every 
half  hour,  till  no  more  arsenic  is 
observed  to  exhale.  The  process 
being  then  finished,  the  ore  must  be 
raked  out  of  the  furnace,  and  another  charge  introduced. 

The  duration  of  the  roasting  is  regulated  partly  by  the  proportion  of  sulphur  and 
arsenic  present,  and  partly  by  the  amount  of  nickel ;  which  must  not  be  suffered  to 
become  oxidised,  lest  it  should  spoil  the  colour  of  the  smalt.  The  nickel  ores  should 
be  but  slightly  roasted,  so  as  to  convert  the  nickel  into  apeiss.  The  roasted  oar  must 
be  sifted  in  a  safety  apparatus.  The  loss  of  weight  in  the  roasting  amounts,  upon  the 
average,  to  36  per  cent.  The  roasted  ore  has  a  brownish  grey  hue,  and  is  called 
sttfflor  in  German,  and  is  distributed  into  different  sorts.  F  F  S  is  the  finest  taffiar ; 
F  S,  fine ',  O  S,  ordinary ;  and  M  S,  middling.    These  varieties  prooeed  from  various 
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mixtures  of  the  calcined  ores.  The  roasted  ore  is  groand  np  along  with  sand, 
elutriated,  and,  when  dry,  is  called  zaffre.  It  is  then  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  potash  for  converting  the  mixture  into  glass. 

Figs.  544  and  545  represent  a 
round  smalt  furnace,  in  two  vertical 
sections,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  fire-place  is  vaulted  or 
arched ;  the  flame  orifice  a,  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  i\imace ;  6  is  the  feed 
hole ;  c,  a  funnel  which  serves  as  an 
ash-pit,  and  to  supply  air;  </,  open- 
ings through  which  the  air  arrives 
at  the  fuel,  the  wood  being  placed 
upon  the  vault ;  «,  knee  holes  for 
taking  out  the  scories  from  the  pot 
bottoms ;  /,  working  orifices,  with 
cast-iron  plates  ^,  in  ft'ont  of  them. 
Under  these  are  the  additional  out- 
lets h.  The  smoke  and  flame  pass 
off  through  the  orifices  t,  which  ter- 
minate in  expanded  flues,  where  the 
sand  may  be  calcined  or  the  wood 
may  be  baked.  Eight  hours  are 
sufficient  for  one  vitrifying  opera* 
tion,  during  which  the  glass  is 
stirred  about  several  times  in  the 
earthen  melting  pots. 

The  preparation  of  the  different 
shades  of  blue  glass  are  considered 
as  secrets  in  the  smelting  works; 
and  they  are  marked  with  the  fol- 
lowing letters :— F  F  F  C,  the  finest ; 
F  C,  fine ;  M  C,  middling  ;  O  C, 
ordinary.  A  meltrng  furnace,  con- 
taining 8  pots  of  glass,  produces  in 
24  hours,  fh>ni  24  cwts.  of  the  mix- 
ture, 19  cwts.  of  blue  glass,  and 
from  i  to  }  cwt.  of  ftcoriae  or  speiss 
(^speise).    The  composition  of  speiss 

according  to  Berthier,  is, —  nickel,  48*9;  arsenic,  39'0;  sulphur,  7*8:  copper,  1*6; 
cobalt,  3*2  in  100.  Nickel,  arsenic,  and  sulphur  are  its  essential  constituents ;  the 
rest  are  accidental  and  often  absent  The  freer  the  cobalt  ore  is  from  foreign 
metals,  the  finer  is  the  colour,  and  the  deeper  is  the  shade ;  paler  tints  are  easily 
obtained  by  dilution  with  more  glass.     The  presence  of  nickel  gives  a  violet  tone. 

The  production  of  smalt  in  the  Prussian  states  amounted,  in  1830,  to  7452^  cwts.; 
and,  in  Saxony,  to  9697  cwts.;  in  1825,  to  12,310  cwts. 

The  following  is  one  process  for  making  smalt  The  ore  of  cobalt  is  to  be  reduced 
to  ver^  fine  powder,  and  then  roasted  with  much  care.  One  part,  by  weight,  is  next 
to  be  introduced,  in  successive  small  portions,  into  an  iron  vessel,  in  which  three 
parts  of  acid  sulphate  of  potash  has  been  previously  fused,  at  a  moderate  temperature. 
The  mixture,  at  first  fluid,  soon  becomes  thick  and  firm,  when  the  fire  is  to  be  in- 
creased, until  the  mass  is  in  perfect  fhsion,  and  all  white  vapours  have  ceased.  It  is 
then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  crucible  with  an  iron  ladle,  the  crucible  is  to  be  recharged 
with  acid  sulphate  of  potash,  and  the  operation  continued  as  before,  until  the  vessel  is 
useless.  The  fused  mass  contains  sulphate  of  cobalt,  neutral  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
arseniate  of  iron,  with  a  little  cobalt.  It  is  to  be  pulverised,  and  boiled  in  an  iron 
vessel,  with  water,  as  long  as  the  powder  continues  rough  to  the  touch.  The  white 
or  yellowish  white  residue,  may  he  allowed  to  separate  firom  the  solution,  either  by 
deposition  or  filtration.  Carbonate  of  potash,  free  from  silica,  is  then  to  be  added 
to  the  solution,  and  the  carbonate  of  cobalt  thrown  down  is  to  be  separated  and  well 
washed,  if  possible,  with  warm  water ;  the  same  water  may  be  used  to  wash  other 
portions  of  the  fused  mass.  The  filtered  liquid  which  first  passes  is  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  potash :  being  evaporated  to  dryness  in  an  iron  vessel,  it  may  be 
reconverted  into  acid  sulphate  by  fusing  it  with  one- half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid : 
this  salt  is  then  as  useful  as  at  first 

The  oxide  of  cobalt  thus  obtained  contains  no  nickel ;  so  little  oxide  of  iron  is  pre- 
sent, that  infusion  of  galls  does  not  show  its  presence  ;  it  may  contain  a  little  copper, 
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if  that  metal  ezitis  in  the  ore,  bnt  it  is  euil  j  lepanted  by  the  known  methods.  Some- 
times solpharetted  hydrogen  will  prodaoe  a  yellow  brown  predpitate  in  the  eolation 
of  the  fiued  mam ;  this,  however,  cointains  no  arsenic,  bnt  is  either  selphnret  of 
antimony  or  bismuth,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

It  has  been  found  advantageous  to  add  to  the  fused  mass,  solphate  of  iron,  eakioed 
to  redness,  and  one-tenth  of  nitre  when  the  residue  is  arseniate  of  iron  and  contaias 
no  arseniate  of  cohtlt.  There  is  then  no  occasion  to  act  npon  the  rendne  a  seeoad 
time  for  the  cobalt  in  it. 

This  process  is  founded  on  the  circumstances  that  the  sulphate  of  oobaU  is  not 
decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  and  that  the  arseniatea  of  iron  and  cobalt  are  insolaMe 
in  all  ueutral  liquids.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  to  obtain  a  ^rfect  result,  the  excess 
of  acid  in  the  bisolphate  of  potash  must  be  completely  driven  off  by  the  red  heat 
applied. 

S02,580  lbs.  of  smalts  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1844,  and  U5,6S8 
were  retained  for  home  consumption. 

In  1844,  474,656  lbs.  of  zaffres  were  imported,  and  481,936  are  stated  to  have  been 
retained  for  home  consumption. 

In  1856  we  imported  of  cobalt  ore,  438  tons,  and  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  34  ionau 

COBALT  BLUE,  or  THENABD'S  BLUE  is  prepared  by  precipitating  asolntioB 
of  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  cobalt  by  i>hosphate  of  potash,  a^d  adding  to  the  mnldBg 
gelatinous  deposit  fVom  three  to  four  times  its  volume  of  freshly  deposited  alomiaa, 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  solution  qt  eommon  alnm.  This 
mixture,  after  being  well  dried  and  calcmed  in  a  crucible,  affords,  when  property 
ground,  a  beautiful  blue  pigment 

COCCULUS  INDICUS,  or  Indian  berry,  is  the  fruit  of  the  Meni^enmim  eoc- 
culue,  a  large  tree,  which  grows  upon  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  &c  The  frmt 
is  blackish,  and  of  the  sise  of  a  large  pea.  It  owes  its  narcotic  and  poisonooa  qualities 
to  the  vegeto-alkaline  chemical  principle  called  picrotoxiOf  of  which  it  contains  about 
one-fiftieth  part  of  its  weight  It  is  sometimes  thrown  into  waters  to  intoxicate  or 
kill  fishes ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  employed  to  increase  the  inebriating  qualities 
of  ale  or  beer.  Its  use  for  this  purpose  is  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament^  under  a 
penalty  of  200/.  upon  the  brewer,  and  500/.  upon  the  seller  of  the  drug. 

However,  Dr.  Fereira  states,  **  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  official  returns  of  the 
quantity  annually  brought  over.  From  a  druggist^s  private  books  J  find  that  in  18M 
above  2500  bags  entered — and  this  probably  is  mudi  below  the  quantity  imported. 
The  greater  part  is  consumed  for  illegal  practices — principally  for  adulterating  beer 
and  ale."  Morrice,  in  his  treatise  on  brewing,  directs  that  in  the  mannfactnre  of 
porter,  three  pounds  of  cocculus  indicus  should  be  added  to  every  ten  quarterns  of 
malt  **  It  gives,'*  says  he,  **  an  inebriating  quality  which  passes  for  strength  of 
liquor ; "  and  he  adds,  "that  it  prevents  the  second  fermentation  in  bottled  beer,  and 
consequently  the  bursting  of  the  bottles  in  warm  climates." 

The  Editor  of  this  work  had  a  fluid  extract,  the  name  of  which  was  unknown  to 
the  custom-house  officers,  submitted  to  him  some  years  since.  This  was  an 
extract  of  this  deleterious  drug,  of  which  a  very  large  quantity  was  then  in  the  London 
docks. 

The  powder  of  the  berries  mixed  with  lard  is  used  to  destroy  pedicuU :  heoee  the 
Germans  call  those  grrains  Ldueekomer,  or  loueegraint, 

COCHINEAL.  (^CocheniOe,  Fr.;  KochmiOe,  Germ.)  Cochineal  was  taken  in  Europe 
for  a  seed,  but  was  proved  by  Leeuwenhoeck  to  be  an  insect,  the  female  of  that  species 
of  shield-louse,  or  coccus,  discovered  in  Mexico  so  long  ago  as  1518.  It  is  brought  to 
us  from  Mexico^  where  the  animal  lives  upon  the  cactuM  opuntia  or  aopaZ.  Two  sorts  of 
cochineal  are  gathered — the  wild,  fh>m  the  woods,  called  by  the  Spanish  name  grama 
silvestra ;  and  the  cultivated,  or  the  granafina,  termed  also  muUquA,  from  the  name 
of  a  Mexican  province.  The  first  is  smaller,  and  covered  with  a  cottony  down,  which 
increases  its  bulk  with  a  matter  useless  in  dyeing ;  it  yields,  therefore,  in  equal  weight, 
much  less  colour,  and  is  of  inferior  price  to  that  of  the  fine  cochineal  Bnt  these  dis> 
advantages  are  compensated  in  some  measure  to  the  ^wers  by  its  being  reared  more 
easily  and  less  expensively;  partly  by  the  effect  of  its  down,  which  enables  it  better 
to  resist  rains  and  storms. 

The  wild  cochineal,  when  it  is  bred  upon  the  field  nopal,  loses  in  part  the  tenadty 
and  quantity  of  its  cotton,  and  acquires  a  size  double  of  what  it  has  on  the  wild 
opuntias.  It  may  therefore  be  hoped,  that  it  will  be  improved  by  persevering  care  in 
the  rearing  of  it,  when  it  will  approach  more  and  more  to  fine  cochineal. 

The  fine  cochineal,  when  well  dried  and  well  preserved,  should  have  a  grey  eoloiir 
bordering  on  purple.  The  grey  is  owing  to  the  powder  which  naturally  covers  it, 
and  of  which  a  little  adheres ;  so  also  to  a  waxy  fat  The  purple  shade  arises  ftoat 
the  colour  extracted  by  the  water  in  which  they  were  kUled.    It  is  wrinkled  with 
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parallel  fturows  across  its  back,  which  are  xaterseeted  in  themiddle  by  a  longitodinal 
one ;  hence,  when  viewed  by  a  magnifier,  or  even  a  sharp  naked  eye,  espedally  after 
being  swollen  by  atmkin^  for  a  little  in  water,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
ftctitioQS,  smooth,  glistenmg,  black  grains,  of  no  Taloe,  called  East  India  cochineal, 
with  which  it  is  often  shameftilly  adulterated  by  certain  London  merchants.  The 
genuine  cochineal  has  the  shape  of  an  egg,  bisected  through  its  long  axis,  or  of  a 
tortoise,  being  rounded  like  a  shield  upon  the  back,  flat  upon  the  belly,  and  without 
wing& 

These  fSemale  insects  are  gathered  off  the  leaves  of  the  nopal  plant  after  it  has 
ripened  its  fhiit,  a  few  only  being  left  for  brood,  and  are  killed,  either  by  a  momentary 
iHneraion  in  boiling  water,  by  drying  upon  heated  plates,  or  in  ovens:  the  last  become 
of  an  ashrgrey  colour,  constituting  &e  silver  cochineal,  or  jaapeada ;  the  second  are 
blackish,  called  nexfnt,  and  are  most  esteemed,  being  probably  driest ;  the  first  are 
reddish  brown,  aad  reckoned  inferior  to  the  other  two.  The  dry  pochineal  bei^g 
sifted,  the  dust,  with  Ae  imperfect  insects  and  fragments  which  pass  through,  are  sold 
under  the  name  otgramSk^  Cochineal  keeps  for  a  long  time  in  a  dry  place.  Hellot 
says  that  he  has  tried  soma  130  years  old,  which  produced  the  same  effect  as  new 


We  are  indebted  to  MM.  Pelletiar  and  Caventou  for  a  chemical  investigation  of 
cochineal,  in  which  its  colouring  matter  was  skilfully  eliminated. 

Purified  sulphuric  ether  acquired  by  digestion  with  it  a  golden^yellow  colour, 
amounting  according  to  Dr.  John  to  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  insect  This 
inftision  left,  on  evaporation,  a  ftitty  wax  of  Uie  same  colour. 

Cochineal,  exhaasted  by  ether,  was  treated  with  alcohol  at  40°  B.  After  30 
infusions  in  the  digester  of  Bi.  Chevrenl,  the  cochineal  continued  to  retain  colour, 
although  the  alcohol  had  ceased  to  have  any  effect  on  it  The  first  alcoholic  liquors 
were  of  a  red  verging  on  vellow.  On  cooling,  they  let  fall  a  granular  matter.  By 
spontaneous  evaporation,  this  matter,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  separated,  assuming  more 
of  the  crystalline  appearance.  These  species  of  crystals  dissolved  entirely  in  water, 
which  they  tinged  of  a  yellowish-red. 

This  matter  has  a  very  brilliant  purple-red  colour  ;  it  adheres  strongly  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessels  ;  it  has  a  granular  and  somewhat  crystalline  aspect,  very  diflEerent,  how- 
ever, from  those  compound  crystals  alluded  to  above ;  it  is  not  altered  by  the  air,  nor 
does  it  sensibly  attract  moisture.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  melts  at  about  the 
fiftieth  degree  Centigrade  ( 122°  Fahr. ).  At  a  higher  temperature  it  swells  up,  and 
is  decomposed  with  the  production  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  much  oil,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  very  slightly  acidulous.  No  trace  of  ammonia  was  found  in  these 
prodncta 

The  colouring  principle  of  cochineal  is  very  soluble  in  water.  By  evaporation, 
die  liquid  assumes  the  appearance  of  syrup,  but  never  yields  crystals.  It  requires 
of  this  matter  a  proportion  almost  imponderable  to  give -a  perceptible  tinge  of  bright 
purplish  red  to  a  large  body  of  water.  Alcohol  dissolves  this  colouring  substance, 
but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  more  highly  it  is  rectified  the  less  of  it  does  it 
dissolve.  Sulphuric  ether  does  not  dissolve  the  colouring  principle  <^  cochineal ;  but 
weak  acids  do,  possibly  owing  to  their  water  of  dilution.  No  acid  precipitates  it  in 
its  pure  state.  This  colouring  principle,  however,  appears  to  be  precipitable  by  all 
the  acids  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  animal  matter  of  the  cochineal. 

The  afllnity  of  alumina  for  the  colouring  matter  is  very  remarkable.  When  that 
earth,  newly  precipitated,  is  put  into  a  watery  solution  of  the  colouring  principle, 
this  is  iaunediately  seixed  by  Uie  alumina.  The  water  becomes  colourless,  and  a  fine 
red  lake  is  obtained,  if  we  operate  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  if  the 
liquor  has  been  hot,  the  colour  passes  to  crimson,  and  the  shade  becomes  more  and 
more  violet,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  temperature,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  ebullition. 

The  salts  of  tin  exercise  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  cochineal  a  remarkable 
action.  The  muriatic  protoxide  of  tin  forms  a  very  abundant  violet  precipitate  in  the 
liquid.  This  precipitate  verges  on  crimson,  if  the  salt  contains  an  excess  of  acid. 
The  muriatic  deutoxide  of  tin  produces  no  precipitate,  but  changes  the  colour  to 
scarlet^red.  If  gelatinous  alumina  be  now  added,  we  obtain  a  fine  red  precipitate, 
which  does  not  pass  to  crimson  by  boHing. 

To  this  colouring  principle  the  name  earminic  acid  has  been  given.  ^  It  forms  the 
basis  of  the  beautiful  pigment  called  carmine.  A  very  complete  examination  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  cochineal  insect  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue. 
— See  CAExxifB. 

The  carmines  found  in  the  shops  of  Paris  have  been  analysed,  and  all  yielded  the  same 
products.  They  were  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat,  with  the  diffusion  at  first  of  a 
very  strong  smell  of  boining  animal  matter,  and  then  of  sulphur.     A  white  powder 
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remained,  amounting  to  aboat  one-tenth  of  the  matter  employed,  and  ▼hich  was  fbond 
to  be  alumina.  Other  quantities  of  carmine  were  treated  with  a  solution  of  canstie 
potash  which  completely  dissolved  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  fine  red  powder, 
not  acted  on  by  potash  and  concentrated  acid,  and  which  was  recognised  to  be  red 
sulphuret  of  mercury,  or  vermilion.  This  matter,  evidently  foreign  to  the  carmine, 
appears  to  have  been  added,  in  order  to  increase  its  weight 

The  preceding  observations  and  experiments  seem  calcnlated  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  art  of  dyeing  scarlet  and  crimson.  The  former  is  efifected  by  employing  a 
cochineal  bath,  to  which  there  have  been  added,  in  determinate  proportions,  acidolom 
tartrate  of  potash,  and  nitro-mnriatic  deutoxide  of  tin.  The  effect  of  these  two  salts 
is  now  well  known.  The  former,  in  consequence  of  its  excess  of  acid,  tends  to 
redden  the  colour,  and  to  precipitate  it  along  with  the  animal  matter;  the  latter  acts 
in  the  same  manner,  at  first  by  its  excess  of  acid,  then  by  the  oxide  of  tin  which 
falls  down  also  with  the  carmine  and  animal  matter  and  is  fixed  on  the  wool,  with 
which  it  has  of  itself  a  strong  tendency  to  combine.  MM.  Felletier  and  Caventoa 
remark,  that  "  to  obtain  a  beautiful  shade,  the  muriate  of  tin  ought  to  be  entirely  at 
the  maximum  of  oxidisement ;  and  it  is  in  reality  in  this  state  that  it  most  exist  in 
the  solution  of  tin  prepared  according  to  the  proportions  prescribed  in  M.  BerthoUet's 
treatise  on  dyeing." 

We  hence  see  why,  in  dyeing  scarlet,  the  employment  of  alum  is  carefully  avoidtd, 
as  this  salt  tends  to  convert  the  shade  to  a  crimson.  The  presence  of  an  alkali  would 
seem  less  to  be  feared.  The  alkali  would  occasion,  no  doubt,  a  crimson-coloured 
bath ;  but  it  would  be  easy  in  this  case  to  restore  the  colour,  by  using  a  large  qoantity 
of  tartar.  We  should,  therefore,  procure  the  advantage  of  having  a  bath  better 
charged  with  colouring  matter  and  animal  substance.  It  is  for  experience  on  the 
large  scale  to  determine  this  point  As  to  the  earthy  salts,  they  must  be  carefully 
avoided. 

To  obtain  crimson,  it  is  sufficient,  as  we  know,  to  add  alum  to  the  cochineal  bath, 
or  to  boil  the  scarlet  cloth  in  alum  water.  It  is  also  proper  to  diminish  the  dose  of 
the  salt  of  tin,  since  it  is  found  to  counteract  the  action  of  the  alum. 

The  alkalies  ought  to  be  rejected  as  a  means  of  changing  scarlet  to  crimson.  In 
fact,  crimsons  b^  this  process  cannot  be  permanent  colours,  as  they  pass  into  red  by 
the  action  of  acids. 

According  to  M.  Von  Grotthuss,  carmine  may  be  deprived  of  its  golden  shade  by 
ammonia,  and  subsequent  treatment  with  acetic  acid  and  alcohol.  Since  this  fiu:t 
was  made  known,  M.  Herschel,  colour  maker  at  Halle,  has  prepared  a  most  beantiful 
carmine. 

The  officers  of  Her  Majesty^s  Customs  detected  some  time  since  a  system  of  adul- 
terating cochineal,  which  had  been  practised  for  many  years  upon  a  prodigious  scale 
by  a  mercantile  house  in  London.  Dr.  Ure  stated  that  he  had  analysed  about  100 
samples  of  such  cochineal,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  genuine  article  is  moistened 
with  gum  water,  agitated  in  a  box  or  leather  bag,  first,  with  sulphate  of  baryta  in 
fine  powder,  afterwards  with  bone  or  ivory  black,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  megra 
cochineal,  and  then  dried.  By  this  means  about  12  per  cent  of  worthless  heavy  spar 
is  sold  at  the  price  of  cochineal,  to  the  enrichment  of  the  sophisticators,  and  the  dis- 
grace and  injury  of  British  trade  and  manufactures. 

The  specific  gravity  of  genuine  cochineal  is  1*25;  that  of  the  cochineal  loaded  with 
the  barytic  sulphate,  1*85.  This  was  taken  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  reduced  to  water 
as  unity,  because  the  waxy  fat  of  the  insects  prevents  the  intimate  contact  of  the 
latter  liquid  with  them,  and  the  ready  expulsion  of  air  from  their  wrinkled  sur&ce. 
They  are  not  at  all  acted  upon  by  the  oil,  but  are  rapidly  altered  by  water,  espedaUy 
when  they  have  been  gummed  and  barytified. 

Humboldt  states  that  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1 736,  there  was  imported  into  Europe 
from  South  America  cochineal  to  the  value  of  1 5  millions  of  francs.  Its  high  price 
had  for  a  long  time  induced  dyers  to  look  out  for  cheaper  substitutes  in  dyeing  red, 
and  since  science  has  introduced  so  many  improvements  in  tinctorial  processes,  both 
madder  and  lac  have  been  made  to  supersede  cochineal  to  a  very  great  extent 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  cochineal  for  dyeing  we  must  have  recourse  to 
comparative  experiments.  We  are  indebted  to  MM.  Robiquet  and  Anthon  for  two 
methods  of  determining  the  quality  of  cochineals,  according  to  the  quantity  of  carmine 
they  contain.  The  process  of  M.  Robiquet  consists  in  decolourising  equal  volumes  of 
decoction  of  different  cochineals  by  chlorine.  By  using  a  graduated  tnbe,  the  quality 
of  the  cochineal  is  judged  of  by  the  quantity  of  chlorine  employed  for  decolourising 
the  decoction.  The  process  of  M.  Anthon  is  founded  on  the  property  which  the 
hydrate  of  alumina  possesses  of  precipitating  the  carmine  fVom  the  decoction  so  as  to 
decolourise  it  entirely.  The  first  process,  which  is  very  good  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
chemist,  does  not  appear  to  ns  to  be  a  convenient  method  for  the  consumer ;  in  the 
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first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  procure  perfectly  identical  solations;  in  the  next  place,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  them  a  long  time  ^without  alteration.  We  know  that  chlorine 
disolved  in  water  reacts,  even  in  difiosed  light,  on  this  liquid ;  decomposes  it,  appro- 
priates its  elements,  and  gives  rise  to  some  compounds  which  possess  an  action  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  chlorine  solution  in  its  primitive  state.  The  second  process 
seems  to  us  to  be  preferable,  as  the  proof  liquor  may  be  kept  a  long  while  without 
alteration.  A  graduated  tube  is  also  used;  each  division  represents  one-hundredth  of 
the  colouring  matter.  Thus  the  quantity  of  proof  liqtior  added  exactly  represents 
the  quantity  in  hundredths  of  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  decoction  of  cochineal 
which  has  been  submitted  to  examination.  The  following  remarks  from  a  practical 
dyer  are  valuable. 

**The  colouring  matter  of  cochineal  being  soluble  in  water,  I  have  used  this  solvent 
for  exhausting  the  different  kinds  which  I  have  submitted  to  examination  in  the 
coloarimeter.  I  operated  in  the  following  manner; — I  took  a  grain  of  each  of  the 
cochineals  to  be  tried,  dried  at  1220  Fahr.;  I  submitted  them  five  consecutive  times  to 
the  action  of  200  grains  of  distilled  water  at  water-bath  heat,  each  time  for  an  hour ; 
for  every  200  grains  of  distilled  water  I  added  two  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
acid  sulphate  of  alumina  and  of  potash.  This  addition  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
decoctions  of  the  different  cochineals  exactly  of  the  same  tint,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
compare  the  intensity  of  the  tints  in  the  colourimeter.  * 

*'  In  order  to  estimate  a  cochineal  in  the  colourimeter,  two  solutions,  obtained  as 
described  above,  are  taken  ;  sbme  of  these  solutions  are  introduced  into  the  colouri- 
metric  tubes  as  far  as  zero  of  the  scale,  which  is  equivalent  to  100  parts  of  the  superior 
scale  ;  these  tubes  are  placed  in  the  box,  and  the  tint  of  the  liquids  enclosed  is  com- 
pared by  looking  at  the  two  tubes  through  the  eye-hole;  the  box  being  placed  so  that 
the  light  falls  exactly  on  the  extremity  where  the  tubes  are.  If  a  difference  of  tint 
is  observed  between  the  two  liquors,  water  is  added  to  the  darkest  (which  is  always 
that  of  the  cochineal  taken  as  type)  until  the  tubes  appear  of  the  same  tint.f 

**  The  number  of  parts  of  liquor  which  are  contained  in  the  tube  to  which  water  has 
been  added  is  then  read  off ;  this  number,  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  liquor 
contained  in  the  other  tube,  a  volume  which  has  not  been  changed,  and  is  equal  to 
100,  indicates  the  relation  between  the  colouring  power  and  the  relative  quality  of  the 
two  cochineals.  And  if,  for  example,  60  parts  of  water  must  be  added  to  the  liquor 
of  good  cochineal,  to  bring  it  to  the  same  tint  as  the  other,  the  relation  of  volume 
of  the  liquids  contained  in  the  tubes  will  be  in  the  case  as  160  is  to  100,  and  the 
relative  quality  of  the  cochineals  will  be  represented  by  the  same  relation,  since  the 
quality  of  the  samples  tried  is  in  proportion  to  their  colouring  power." — {Napier.) 

In  1856  we  imported  cochineal  in  the  quantities  given  from  the  following  places  :  — • 

Cwts.  Computed  real  value. 

-  -£10,752 

.       8,941 

-  189,577 

-  36,634 

-  9,906 

-  8,968 

-  2,857 

-  179,910 

-  3,116 


Holland     - 

-      506 

France 

-      421 

Canary  Islands  - 

-    6,432 

Mexico 

-    1,724 

Central  America 

-       466 

Peru- 

-       187 

British  West  Indies 

-       134 

Honduras  - 

-   8,106 

Other  parts 

-       147 

18,123  £391,661 

The  exports  fW>m  Guatemala  consist  principally  of  cochineal,  the  staple  and 
almost  the  only  article  of  exportation  for- a  number  of  years  past  It  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced in  Old  Guatemala,  nine  leagues  distant  from  Guatemala,  and  also  in  AmatcUan, 
about  six  leagues  distant.  The  rising  of  this  insect  is  subject  to  so  many  accidents 
and  contingencies  that  it  is  excessively  precarious,  and,  above  all,  the  weather  has  a 
great  effect  upon  it  Taking  all  this  into  consideration  it  is  surprising  that  attention 
has  not  been  directed  to  the  cultivation  and  production  of  other  articles  suited  to  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Guatemala,  and  less  liable  to  destruction  by  unseasonable  rains 
and  atmospheric  changes  than  cochineal.  It  is  reasonably  to  be  feared  that  if  a 
longer  time  be  suffered  to  pass,  the  cochineal  of  this  country  cannot  compete  with  that 

•  Caremoft  be  taken  not  to  add  to  the  water,  which  servei  to  extract  the  colouring  matter  from  the 
different  cochineal*,  more  than  the  requisite  quantity  of  acid  fulphate  of  alumina  and  »oiution  of 
potash,  becAuie  a  stronger  dose  would  precipitate  a  part  of  the  colourini;  m.ntter  in  the  state  of  \akc. 

t  For  diluting  the  liquors  the  same  water  mu^t  always  be  used  which  has  served  to  extract  the 
oolouring  matter  of  the  cochineals  under  examination,  otherwise  the  darkest  decoction  would  pass  into 
violet,  as  water  was  added  to  it,  to  bring  back  tb«  tint  to  the  degree  of  iutenaity  as  that  of  the  decoctloo 
to  which  it  is  compared. 
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of  Teneriffe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  is  now  he^nnmg  to  be  ealtiTatfld 
with  saceess;  and,  should  this  happen,  it  woold  tend  to  diminish  the  trade  of  thk 
oountry  with  England.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exporU  of  ooehineal  frosi 

this  colony : — 

'  lb«. 

1851 1,281,610 

1852 567,000 

1853 812,700 

1854 1,757,300 

1855 1,204,510 

{CoHSuts  lUport) 

COCK-METAL.  An  inferior  metal ;  a  miztnre  of  oopper  and  lead  nsed  for 
making  cocks.    See  Allot. 

COCOA.  A  well  known  preparation  fW>m  the  seeds  (nucJei  cacao)  Kd  the  The»- 
broma  cacao.  It  is  stated  to  be  made  fh>m  the  fragments  of  the  seed  coats  mixed 
with  portions  of  the  kernels. 

COCOA-NUTS.  {NoixdeCoco,¥T.iCoco9tnuz,GernL)  The coooa-ont tree C««» 
nucifera)  is  a  native  of  tropical  climates.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  va- 
luable of  the  palms.  Importg, —  Number  of  Cocoa-nuts,  1,879,888;  oorapoted  veal 
value,  £11,903. 

COCO  A-  N  UT  OIL.  Cocoa-nut  oil  is  obtained  by  tivo  processes, — one  ia  by  preasore, 
the  other  by  boiling  the  bruised  nut  and  skimming  off  the  oil  as  it  forms  on  the  snrfiMe. 

It  is  a  white  solid  having  a  peculiar  odour.  It  foses  a  little  above  70^^  Fahr. ;  beeooM^ 
readily  rancid,  and  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol.  It  consists  of  a  solid  fat  called  oorm  or 
cocinine  (a  combination  of  glycerine  and  cocinic,  or  coco-stearic  acid),  CH'O'  -¥  2H0; 
on  according  to  Richardson,  C^'H'K)'  -f  Aq,  and  of  a  liquid  &t  or  ^eine.  Cocoa-nnt 
oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles. 

Mr.  Soames  obtained  a  patent  in  September,  1829,  for  making  stearine  and  elaiae 
by  the  following  process :  — 

He  takes  the  substance  called  cocoa-nut  oil,  in  the  state  of  lard,  in  which  it  k 
imported  into  this  country,  snd  submits  it  to  a  strong  hydraulic  pressure,  having  made 
it  up  in  small  packages,  8  or  4  inches  wide,  2  feet  long,  and  1  or  I J  inch  thick. 
These  packages  are  formed  by  first  wrapping  up  the  said  substance  in  a  strong  linea 
cloth,  of  close  texture,  and  then  in  an  outward  wrapper  of  strong  sail  doch.  The 
packages  are  to  be  placed  side  by  side,  in  single  rows,  between  the  plates  of  the  prea% 
allowing  a  small  space  between  the  packages  for  the  escape  of  the  elame. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  pressure  is  begun,  should  be  from  about  50°  to  55°,  or 
in  summer  as  nearly  at  this  pitch  as  can  be  obtained,  and  the  packagee  of  the  said  sab- 
stance  intended  for  pressure  should  be  exposed  for  several  hours  previously  to  about 
the  same  temperature.  When  the  pacj^ages  will  no  longer  yield  their  oil  or  eUine 
freely  at  this  temperature,  it  is  to  be  gradually  raised ;  but  it  must  at  no  time  exceed 
65°,  and  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  the  separation  can  be  effected,  the  better 
will  be  the  quality  of  the  oil  expressed. 

When  the  packages  are  sufficiently  pressed,  that  is,  when  they  will  give  out  no 
more  oil,  or  yield  it  only  in  drops  at  long  intervals,  the  residuum  in  them  is  to  be 
taken  out  and  cleansed  and  purified,  which  is  done  by  melting  it  in  a  well-tinned 
copper  vessel,  which  is  fixed  in  an  outervessel,havingavacantspace  between,  closed  at 
the  top,  into  which  steam  is  admitted,  and  the  heat  is  kept  up  moderately  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  allow  the  impurities  to  subside ;  but  if  a  still  higher  degree  of  purity  is  required, 
it  is  necessary  to  pass  it  through  filters  of  thick  flannel  lined  with  blotting  paper. 

Having  been  thus  cleansed  or  purified,  it  is  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which 
are  made  by  the  ordinary  process  used  in  making  mould  tallow  candles.  Having  thus 
disposed  of  the  stearine,  or  what  is  called  th^  first  product,  he  proceeds  with  the  daine 
or  oil  expressed  from  it,  and  which  he  calls  the  second  product,  as  follows:  that  is  to 
say,  he  purifies  it  by  an  admixture,  according  to  the  decree  of  its  apparent  foolness,  of 
from  1  to  2  per  cent  bjr  weight  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  of  aboot  1*80 
specific  gravity,  diluted  with  six  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  whole  is  then  to  be 
violently  agitated  by  mechanical  means,  and  he  prefers  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  a 
vessel  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  common  barrel  chum.  When  sufficiently 
agitated,  it  will  have  a  dirt^  whitish  appearance,  and  is  then  to  be  drawn  off  into 
another  vessel,  in  which  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  and  any  scum  that  rises  is  to  be 
carefully  taken  off.  In  a  day  or  two  the  impurities  will  be  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oil,  which  will  then  become  clear,  or  nearly  so,  and  it  is  to  be  filtered  throagh  a 
thick  woollen  cloth,  after  which  it  will  be  fit  for  burning  in  ordinary  lamps  and  for 
other  uses. 

The  process  of  separating  theelaine  from  the  stearine,  by  pressure,  in  manner  afoire- 
said,  had  never  before  been  applied  to  the  substance  called  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  conse- 
quently no  product  had  heretofore  been  obtained  thereby  from  that  substance  fit  for 
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l>^ng  mtiniftetiired  into  candies  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  for  being  refined  by  any  of 
the  osnal  modes,  so  as  to  bam  in  ordinary  lamps,  both  which  olgects  are  attained  by 
this  method  bf  preparing  or  mannfkctnring  the  said  substance. 

Candles  well  made  fimm  the  above  material  are  a  very  superior  article.  The  light 
produced  is  more  brilliant  than  fVom  the  same  sized  candle  made  of  tallow;  the  flame  is 
perfectly  colourless,  and  the  wick  remains  free  fh>m  cinder,  or  any  degree  of  foulness 
during  eombustioB.     See  Canplbs.     Ei^ainb.     Stbarinx. 

COD.    A  fish  belonging  to  the  family  of  Gadida, 

In  1854  it  was  oalcidat^  that  the  taike  in  Scotland  of  cod  and  ling  amounted  to 
3,533.269  xndiTidoals,  of  which  1,885,699  were  fr(»n  the  Shetland  Islands.  109,684 
cod  were  cured  dried,  and  6166  barrels  were  cared  in  pickle;  whilst  58,043  cod  were 
dispoeed  of  fresh,  making  a  total  of  167,726  cod  cured  or  fresh,  of  which  large  quantity 
19,557  eod  were  exported.  In  1853  no  less  than  103,659  tons  of  American  uiippin|( 
were  employed  in  this  branch  of  trade,  and  the  aggregate  Talue  offish  exported  in  the 
aame  year  amounted  to  453,610  dollars.^  (Bout^  Cydopadia  ofikB  Natiand  Sdatcn.) 

COD-LIVER  OIL.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  livers  of  several  varieties  of  the 
Gadid^  fiunily;  especially  from  the  torsk,  Bromnu  brotme.  It  is  administered 
medicinally :  it  acts  mainly  as  a  nutritive  body,  and  the  old  idea  that  its  medicinal 
▼alne  depended  on  the  iodine  it  contained  is  now  proved  to  be  fiJse,  since  it  holds  no 
iodine  in  compositioo.  Since  the  demand  for  cod-liver  oil  has  been  large,  it  has  been 
extensively  adulterated  with  other  fish  oils. 

CODEINE  C"£P*NO*  +  8Aq.  An  alkaloid  contained  in  the  mother  liquid  of 
morphine.  It  is  a  powerful  and  interesting  base,  but  is  not  employed  to  any  great 
extent  in  medicme.  Its  administration  is  said  to  be  f<^owed  in  some  cases  by  violent 
itching  of  the  skin.    It  has  been  chiefly  examined  by  Anderson.— C.  O.  W. 

CODILL A  OF  FLAX.    The  coarsest  parts  of  the  fibre  sorted  out  by  itsel£    See 

FULX. 

COFFEE  Cafl,  Fr. ;  Kaff^  Germ.)  The  coffee  is  the  seed  of  a  tree  of  the  family 
m&tacea,  and  belongs  to  the  Pentamdna  momogynia  of  Linnaos.  There  are  several 
species  of  the  genus,  but  the  only  one  cultivated  is  the  Coffaa  Arabka,  a  native  of 
Upper  Ethiopia  and  Arabia  Felix.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  fret ;  its  trunk 
sends  forth  opposite  branches  in  pairs  above  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  the 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  common  laurel,  although  not  so  dry  and  thick.  From 
the  angle  of  the  leaf-stalks  small  groups  of  white  flowers  issue,  which  are  like 
those  of  the  Spanish  jasmine.  These  flowers  frde  very  soon,  and  are  replaced  by  a 
kind  of  fruit  not  unlike  a  cherry,  which  contains  a  yellow  glairy  fluid,  enveloping  two 
small  seeds  or  berries  convex  upon  one  side,  flat  and  frurrowed  upon  the  other  in 
the  direction  of  the  long  axis.  These  seeds  are  of  a  homy  or  cartilaginous  nature  ; 
they  are  glued  together,  each  being  surrounded  with  a  peculiar  coriaceous  membrane. 
They  constitute  the  c<^ee  of  commerce. 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  that  the  coffee  tree  began  to  bo 
cultivated  in  Arabia.  Historians  usually  ascribe  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  coffee  as 
a  beverage  to  the  superior  of  a  monastery  there,  who,  desirous  of  preventing  the 
monks  from  sleeping  at  their  nocturnal  services,  made  them  drink  the  infusion  of 
coffee  upon  the  report  of  shepherds,  who  pretended  that  their  flocks  were  more  lively 
after  browsing  on  the  ftiiit  of  that  plant  The  use  of  coffee  was  soon  rapidly  spread, 
but  it  encountered  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  government,  and  be- 
came the  occasion  of  public  assemblies.  Under  the  reign  of  Amurath  III.  the  mufti 
procured  a  law  to  shut  all  the  coffee-houses,  and  this  act  of  suppression  was  renewed 
under  the  minority  of  Mahomet  IV.  It  was  not  till  1554,  under  Solyman  the  Great, 
that  the  drinking  of  coffee  was  accredited  in  Constantinople  ;  and  a  century  elapsed 
before  it  was  known  in  London  and  Paris.  Solyman  Aga  introduced  its  use  into  the 
latter  city  in  1669,  and  in  1673  an  Armenian  established  the  first  cafi  at  the  fair  of 
Saint  Germain. 

When  coffee  became  somewhat  of  a  necessary  of  life  fix>m  the  infinence  of  habit 
among  the  people,  sll  the  European  powers  who  had  colonies  between  the  tropics  pro- 
jected to  form  plantations  of  coffee  trees  in  them.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  who 
transported  the  coffee  plant  from  Moka  to  Batavia«  and  from  Batavia  to  Amsterdam. 
In  1714  the  magistrates  of  that  citv  sent  a  root  to  Louis  XIV.  which  he  caused  to  be 
planted  in  the  J^rdin  du  Boi.  Tbu  became  the  parent  stock  of  all  the  French  coffee 
plantations  in  Martinique. 

The  most  extensive  culture  of  coffee  is  still  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  principally  in  the 
kingdom  of  Yemen,  towards  the  cantons  of  Aden  and  Mocha.  Although  these  coun- 
tries are  very  hot  in  the  plains,  they  possess  mountains  where  the  air  is  mild.  The 
coffee  is  ^erally  grown  half-way  up  on  their  slopes.  When  cultivated  on  the  lower 
grounds  it  is  always  surrounded  by  large  trees,  which  shelter  it  frx>m  the  torrid  sun, 
and  prevent  its  fruit  from  withering  bdbre  their  maturity.    The  harvest  is  gathered 
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at  three  periods  :  the  mo6t  considerable  occurs  in  May,  when  the  reapers  begin  bf 
spreading  cloths  under  the  trees,  then  shaking  the  branches  stronglj,  so  as  to  make 
the  fruit  drop,  which  they  collect,  and  expose  upon  mate  to  dry.  Tbey  then  pus 
over  the  dried  berries  a  very  heavy  roller,  to  break  the  envelopes,  which  are  after- 
wards winnowed  away  with  a  fan.  The  interior  bean  is  again  dried  before  being 
laid  up  in  store. 

In  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  some  of  our  West  India  islands,  where  much  good 
coffee  is  now  raised,  a  different  mode  of  treating  the  pulpy  fruit  and  curing  the  beans 
is  adopted.  When  the  cherry-looking  berry  has  assumed  a  deep-red  colour,  it  is 
gathered,  and  immediately  subjected  to  the  operations  of  a  mill  composed  of  two 
wooden  rollers,  furnished  w'lAk  iron  plates,  which  revolve  near  a  third  fixed  roller 
called  the  chops.  The  berries  are  fed  into  a  hopper  above  the  rollers,  and  falling 
down  between  them  and  the  chops,  they  are  stripped  of  their  outer  skins  and  polp^ 
while  the  twin  beans  are  separated  'from  each  other.  These  beans  then  fall  upon  a 
sieve,  which  allows  the  skin  and  the  pulp  to  pass  through,  while  the  hard  beans  accu- 
mulate and  are  progressively  slid  over  the  edge  into  baskets.  They  are  next  steeped 
for  a  night  in  water,  thoroughly  washed  in  the  morning,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the 
sun.  They  are  now  ready  for  the  peeling  mill,  a  wooden  edge  wheel  tamed  verti- 
cally by  a  horse  yoked  to  the  extremity  of  its  horizontal  axis.  In  travelling  over  the 
coffee,  it  burste  and  detaches  the  coriaceous  or  parchment-like  skin  which  surrounds 
each  hemispherical  bean.  It  is  then  freed  from  the  membranes  by  a  winnowing 
machine,  in  which  four  pieces  of  tin  made  fast  to  an  axle  are  caused  to  revolve  with 
great  velocity.  Com  fanners  would  answer  better  than  this  rude  instrument  of  negro 
invention.  The  coffee  is  finally  spread  upon  mats  or  tables,  picked  clean,  and  packed 
up  for  shipment 

The  most  highly  esteemed  coffee  is  that  of  Mocha.  It  has  a  smaller  and  a  rounder 
bean  -,  a  more  agreeable  taste  and  smell  than  any  other.  Its  colour  is  yellovr.  Next  to 
it  in  European  reputation  is  the  Martinique  and  Bourbon  coffees ;  the  former  is  larger 
than  the  Arabian  and  more  oblong ;  it  is  rounded  at  the  ends ;  its  colour  ia  greenish, 
and  it  preserves  almost  always  a  silver  gray  pellicle,  which  comes  off  in  the  roasting. 

The  Bourbon  coffee  approaches  nearest  to  the  Mocha,  from  which  it  originally 
sprung.  The  Saint  Domingo  coffee  has  ite  two  extremities  pointed,  and  is  much  lea 
esteemed  than  the  preceding. 

The  coffee  tree  flourishes  in  hilly  districts  where  ite  root  can  be  kept  dry,  while  ite 
leaves  are  refreshed  with  frequent  showers.  Rocky  ground,  with  rich  decomposed 
mould  in  the  fissures,  agrees  best  with  it.  Though  it  would  grow,  as  we  have  said,  to 
the  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  yet  it  is  usually  kept  down  by  pruning  to  that  of  5  feet  for 
increasing  the  production  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  cropping.  It 
begins  to  yield  fruit  the  third  year,  but  is  not  in  full  bearing  till  the  fifth,  does  not  thrive 
beyond  the  twenty-fifth,  and  is  useless  in  general  at  the  thirtieth.  In  the  coffee  husbandry 
the  plante  should  be  placed  8  feet  apart,  as  the  trees  tjirow  out  extensive  horixontai 
branches,  and  in  holes  10  or  12  feet  deep  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  moisture. 

Coffee  has  been  analysed  by  a  great  many  chemists,  with  considerable  diversity  of 
results.  The  best  analysis  perhaps  is  that  of  Schrader.  He  found  that  the  raw  beans 
distilled  with  water  in  a  retort  communicated  to  it  their  flavour  and  rendered  it  turbid, 
whence  they  seem  to  contain  some  volatile  oil.  On  reboiling  the  beans,  filtering,  acd 
evaporating  the  liquor  to  a  syrup,  adding  a  little  alcohol  till  no  more  matter  was  pre- 
cipitated, and  then  evaporating  to  dryness,  he  obtained  17*58  per  cent  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  transparent  extract,  which  constitutes  the  characteristic  part  of  coff^  though 
it  is  not  in  that  state  the  pure  proximate  principle,  called  caffeine.  Its  most  remark- 
able reaction  is  ite  producing,  with  both  the  protoxide  and  the  peroxide  salts  of  iron,  a 
fine  grass  green  colour,  while  a  dark  green  precipitate  falls,  which  re-dissolves  when 
an  acid  is  poured  into  the  liquor.  It  produces  on  the  solution  of  the  salte  of  copper 
scarcely  any  effect,  till  an  alkali  be  added,  when  a  very  beautiful  green  colour  is  pro- 
duced which  may  be  employed  in  painting.  Coffee  beans  contain  also  a  resin,  and  a 
fatty  substance  somewhat  like  suet  According  to  Robiquet,  ether  extracte  firom  coffee 
beans  nearly  10  per  cent  of  resin  and  fat,  but  he  probably  exaggerates  the  amount 
The  peculiar  substance  caffeine  contained  in  the  above  extract  is  crystallisable.  It 
is  remarkable  in  regard  to  composition,  that  after  urea  and  the  uric  acid,  it  is  among 
organic  producte  the  richest  in  azote.  It  was  dissolved  and  described  in  1820  by 
Bung^.  It  does  not  possess  alkaline  properties.  Pfaff  obtained  only  90  grains  of 
caffeine  from  six  pounds  of  coffee  beans.  There  is  also  an  acid  in  raw  coffee  to  which 
the  name  of  caffeic  acid  has  been  given.  When  distilled  to  dryness  and  decomposed, 
it  has  the  smell  of  roasted  coffee.    See  Caffeine. 

Coffee  undergoes  important  changes  in  the  process  of  roasting.  When  it  is  roasted 
to  a  yellowish  brown  it  loses,  according  to  Cadet,  12^  per  cent  of  ite  weight  and  is  in 
this  state  difficult  to  grind.     When  roasted  to  a  chestnut  brown  it  loses  18  per  cent; 
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and  vhen  it  becomes  entirely  black,  though  not  at  all  carboniied,  it  faa«  loit  23  per 
cent.  Schrader  haa  analysed  roasted  coffee  comparatiyely  with  raw  coffee,  and  he 
found  in  the  first  12^  per  cent  of  an  extract  of  coffee  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
which  possesses  nearly  the  properties  of  the  extract  of  the  raw  coffee,  although  it  has 
a  deeper  brown  colour,  and  softens  more  readily  in  the  air.  He  found  also  1 0  4  of  a 
blackish  brown  gum ;  5*7  of  an  oxygenated  extract,  or  rather  apotheme  solnble  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  water ;  2  of  a  fatty  substance  and  resin ;  69  of  burnt  Tegetable 
fibre,  insoluble.  On  distilling  roasted  coffee  with  water,  Schrader  obtained  a  product 
which  contained  the  aromatic  principle  of  coffee ;  it  reddened  litmus  paper,  and  ex- 
haled a  strong  and  agreeable  odour  of  roasted  coffee.  If  we  roast  coffee  in  a  retort, 
the  first  portions  of  the  aromatic  principle  of  coffee  condense  into  a  yellow  liquid  in 
the  receirer ;  and  these  may  be  added  to  the  coffee  roasted  in  the  common  way,  from 
which  this  matter  has  been  expelled  and  dissipated  in  the  air. 

Chenevix  affirmed  that  by  the  roasting  of  coffee  a  certain  quantity  of  tannin  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  precipitating  gelatine  is  generated.  Cadet  made  the  same  ob- 
servation, and  found,  moreover,  that  the  tannin  was  most  abundant  in  the  lightly 
roasted  coffee,  and  that  there  was  nearly  none  of  it  in  coffee  highly  roasted.  Paysse 
and  Schrader,  on  the  contrary,  state  that  solution  of  gelatine  does  not  precipitate 
either  the  decoction  of  roasted  coffee  or  the  alcoholic  extract  of  this  coffee.  Runge 
likewise  asserts  that  he  conld  obtain  no  precipitate  with  gelatine ;  but  he  says  that 
albumen  precipitates  from  the  decoction  of  roasted  coffee  the  same  kind  of  tannin  as 
is  precipitated  fh)m  raw  coffee  by  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  set  fVee  irom  the  lead  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  With  these  results  my  own  experiments  agree.  Gelatine 
certainly  does  not  disturb  clear  infusion  of  roasted  coffee,  but  the  salts  of  iron 
blacken  it 

Schrader  endeavoured  to  roast  separately  the  different  principles  of  coffee,  but  none 
of  them  exhaled  the  aromatic  odour  of  roasted  coffee  except  the  homy  fibrous  matter. 
He  therefore  concludes  that  this  substance  contributes  mainly  to  the  characteristic 
taste  of  roasted  coffee,  which  cannot  be  imitated  by  any  other  vegetable  matter,  and 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  should  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  altered  caffeic  acid.  Accord* 
ing  to  Garot,  we  may  extract  the  caffeine  without  alteration  from  roasted  coffee  by 
precipitating  its  decoction  by  subacetate  of  lead,  treating  the  washed  precipitate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  product  to  dryness. 

To  roast  coffee  nghtly  we  should  keep  in  view  the  proper  objects  of  this  process, 
which  are  to  develop  its  aroma,  and  destroy  its  toughness,  so  that  it  may  be  readily 
ground  to  powder.  Too  much  heat  destroys  those  principles  which  we  should  wish  to 
preserve,  and  substitutes  new  ones  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  first,  but 
add  a  disagreeable  empyreumatic  taste  and  smell.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rawness 
or  g^reenness  is  not  removed  by  an  adequate  heat,  it  masks  the  flavour  of  the  bean,  and 
injures  the  beverage  made  with  it  When  well  roasted  in  the  sheet  iron  cylinder  set 
to  revolve  over  a  fire,  it  should  have  a  imiform  chocolate  colour,  a  point  readily  hit  by 
experienced  roasters,  who  now  manage  the  business  very  well  for  the  principal  coffee 
dealers  both  of  London  and  Paris^  so  far  as  my  judgment  can  determine.  The 
development  of  the  proper  aroma  is  a  criterion  by  which  coffee  roasters  frequently 
regulate  their  operations.  When  it  loses  more  than  20  per  cent  of  its  weight, 
coffee  is  sure  to  be  injured.  It  should  never  be  ground  till  immediately  before 
infusion. 

Liebig  s  views  of  the  process  of  nutrition  have  ^ven  fresh  interest  to  every  analysis 
of  articles  of  food.  A  watery  infusion  of  coffee  is  used  in  almost  every  country  as  a 
beverage,  and  yet  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  an  article  of  nutrition  or  merely  a  con- 
diment A  minute  examination  of  the  raw  seed,  or  coffee  bean  as  it  is  called,  must 
precede  the  determination  of  that  disputed  point  Caffeine  is  the  principle  best  known, 
being  most  easily  separated  from  the  other  substances,  resisting  most  powerfully 
chemical  reagents,  and  by  assuming  a  crystalline  state  is  discoverable  in  very  small 
quantities. 

The  constituents  of  coffee  are:  I.  Vegetable  fibrine^  which  is  the  largest  constituent, 
being  an  elastic  homy  substance,  in  which  the  other  substances  are  incorporated.  If 
we  dry  the  beans  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water  for  several  weeks  we  can  easily  reduce 
them  to  a  fine  powder,  and  by  washing  with  ether,  aud  then  boiling  in  alcohol  and 
water,  we  extract  the  soluble  matter  from  the  fibrine,  which  may  then  be  boiled  with 
weak  solution  of  potash,  and  afterwards  weak  muriatic  acid,  as  long  as  any  matter  is 
taken  up.  The  purification  being  completed  by  boiling  in  water,  the  fibrine  remains ; 
and  when  rubbed  in  a  mortar  resembles  starch ;  when  roasted  it  gives  out  the  odour 
nearly  of  wood. 

2.  Fatty  matter:  the  beans  digested  in  ether  give  out  a  yellow-coloured  matter, 
which  on  evaporation  becomes  buttery,  with  an  odour  of  raw  coffee,  and  amounts  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  beans. 
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8.  CaffoM:  the  ethereil  eolation  ooDtains  caffeine,  -which  may  be  lemcyTed  bf 
shaking  wiUi  a  solation  of  water. 

4,  LtgwrnxM  i  in  addition  to  an  acid,  which  agrees  in  its  properties  with  the  acid 
foond  in  oak  and  cinchona,  we  find  in  the  coffee  beans  legnmine  sioiilar  to  that  of 
beans.  This  legnmine  contains  sulphor,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  Uadbeniog  a 
silTcr  Tessel  in  which  the  beans  may  be  boiled  with  an  alkali  Legamine  and  eaffeiac 
are  the  <mly  nitrogenons  constituents  of  coffee  beans,  consequently  the  oolj  aabataiiees 
which  could  be  nutritious,  but  they  are  not  soluble  in  hot  water  as  they  eust  in  roasted 
coffee,  and  therefore  it  may  be  reckoned  merely  an  exhilarating  beverage. 

Roasted  coffee  affords  a  much  richer  infhsion  to  hot  water  containing  a  mmme 
quantity  of  corbonate  of  soda,  and  improTcs  the  quality  of  the  ooffiee  on  the  sttfimarh, 
by  neutralising  the  caffeic  acids. 

Coffee,  as  sold  in  the  shops  in  its  roasted  and  ground  state,  is  often  adulterated  with 
a  variety  of  substances,  but  chiefly  with  chicory  .—See  Chicory. 

VL  tannin  exists  in  roasted  coffee,  as  maintained  long  ago  by  Chenerix,  and  genenlly- 
admitted  since,  it  must  be  very  different  from  the  tannin  present  in  tea,  catecho,  kino, 
oak-bark,  willow-bark,  and  other  astringent  vegetables  ;  for  it  is  not,  like  themi,  pte- 
cipitated  by  either  gelatine,  albumen,  or  sulphate  of  quinine.  With  regard  to  tha 
action  upon  the  animal  economy  of  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa,  which  contain  one  oooBiiMm 
chemical  principle  called  caffeine  or  theine,  Liebig  has  lately  advanced  some  ingeni- 
ous views,  and  has,  in  particular,  endeavoured  to  show  that,  to  persons  of  sedentaiy 
habits  in  the  present  refined  state  of  socie^,  they  afibrd  eminently  usefhl  beveragea» 
which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  principle  of  6»le.  This  im- 
portant secreted  fluid,  deemed  by  Liebig  to  be  subservient  to  the  fonctioB  of  respira- 
tion, requires  for  its  formation  much  azotised  matter,  and  that  in  a  state  of  ooaabina- 
tion  analogous  to  what  exists  in  caffeine.  The  quantity  of  this  principle  in  tea  and 
coffee  being  only  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  could  have 
little  effect  upon  the  system  even  of  regular  drinkers  of  theur  inAisions ;  hot  if  the 
bile  contains  only  one-tenth  <tf  solid  matter,  called  choleic  acid,  which  contains  has 
than  4  per  cent  of  asote,  then  it  may  be  shown  that  3  grains  of  caffeine  would  impart 
to  500  grains  of  bile  the  azote  which  occurs  in  that  crystalline  precipitate  of  bile 
called  tovrtne,  which  is  thrown  down  from  it  by  mineral  acids. 

One  atom  of  caffeine,  9  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  9  of  water,  being  added  together, 
produce  the  composition  of  2  atoms  of  taurine.  Now  this  is  a  very  simple  combina- 
tion for  the  liviug  organism  to  effect;  one  already  paralleled  in  the  generation  of 
hippuric  acid  in  urine,  by  the  introduction  of  benzoic  acid  into  the  stomach ;  a  phy- 
siological discovery  made  by  my  son,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  m<»e  sacoessfal 
treatment  of  some  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  of  man,  particularly  gout  and 
graveL 

If  the  preceding  views  be  established,  they  ^ill  Justify  the  instinctive  love  of  man- 
kind for  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.    See  Tsa. 

Our  importo  of  coffee  m  1856  were-  ...  59,992.116  hhds. 
Entered  for  home  consumption  ....  34,995,944  hhds. 
Computed  real  value  of  total  imports       .        -        -  £1,498,106 

Coffee  RoAsmro  and  Grinding.  The  gratefulness  of  the  beverage  afforded  by 
this  seed  depends  upon  many  circumstances,  which  are  seldom  iJl  combined*  The 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  seed,  mode  of  culture,  and  cure,  influence  greatly  the 
Quality  of  the  fruit  But  when  all  these  particulars  concur,  and  the  berry  is  of  the 
finest  sort,  and  most  highly  appreciated  by  the  importer,  it  may  be  rained  in  the 
roasting ;  for  if  some  berries  1m  under  and  some  over  done,  the  whole  when  groond 
will  yield  an  nnpalaUble  infusion.  The  due  point  to  which  the  torreiaction  should 
be  carried,  mav  be  determined  partiy  by  the  colour  and  partiy  by  the  loss  of  weif^t 
which  points,  however,  are  different  for  each  sort  of  coffee.  But  perfect  equality  of 
ustnlation  is  difficult  of  attainment  with  the  ordinary  cylindrical  machines.  Messrs. 
Law,  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  partial  manner 
in  which  the  cylinder  performed  iu  duty,  as  it  generally  left  some  part  of  its  coa- 
tente  black,  some  dark  brown,  and  others  paler ;  results  which  grotiy  iignre  the 
flavour  of  the  bevera^  made  with  the  coffee.  Mr.  William  Law  overcame  these 
difficulties  by  his  invention  of  the  globular  roaster,  actuated  by  a  compound  motion  bks 
that  of  our  earth.  This  roaster,  witii  iU  double  rotary  motion,  is  heated  not  over  aa 
open  fire  but  in  an  atmosphere  of  hot  air,  through  a  cast  metal  casing.  The  globe  is 
so  mounted  as  to  revolve  horisontally,  and  also  from  time  to  time  vertically,  whereby 
the  included  beans  are  tossed  about  and  intermingled  in  all  directions,  and  inequality 
of  torreftiction  is  scarcely  possible.  The  position  of  the  globe  m  fy.  546  shows  it  as 
turned  up  by  a  powerful  leverage  ont  of  the  cast  iron  heater,  preparatory  to  its  bdng 
emptied  and  re-charged. 
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Me«n.  Dakin  and  Co.  have  patented 
another  kind  of  apparatoa,  which  consists 
mainly  of  steam-chests,  npon  the  upper 
sorfkoe  of  -which  the  coffiee  is  roasted. 

The  coffee  when  equally  roasted  is 
finely  ground  in  a  mill  between  hori- 
zontal stones,  like  that  of  a  corn-mill, 
and  is  thereby  capable  of  giving  out  all 
its  Tirtues  to  either  boiling  or  cold 
water. 

COIR.  The  outer  coating  of  the 
ooeoa-nut,  often  weighing  one  or  two 
pounds,  when  stripped  off  longitudi- 
nally, Aimishes  the  fibres  called  by  the 
native  name  of  Cotr,  and  used  for  small 
cables  and  rigging. 

In  England  these  fibres  are  used  in 
matting  and  for  coarse  brush  work.  In 
Price  and  Co.'s  works  they  are  advan- 
tageously employed,  placed  between  iron 
trays  and  on  the  surf&ce  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  and  other  concrete  oils  and  fkts,  and 
subjected  to  great  pressure;  the  liquid 
oil  flows  out  leaving  solid  fats  behind. 
From  the  abundance,  cheapness,  and  du- 
rability of  this  substance  it  is  likely  to 
come  into  more  general  use,  and  it  is 

even  now  very  seriously  proposed,  as  a  material  for  constructing  Ocean  Telegraphs<, 
from  its  lightness  and  power  of  resisting  sea-water.  The  qualities  of  coir  for  many 
purposes  have  been  established  for  ages  in  the  East  Indies,  Dr.  Gilchrist  thus  de- 
scribes the  properties  of  coir  ropes: — **They  are  particularly  elastic  and  buoyant, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea;  therefore,  when,  owiD^  to  the  strength  of  the  current, 
a  boat  misses  a  ship  it  is  usual  to  veer  out  a  quantity  of  coir,  having  previously 
fastened  an  oar,  or  small  cask.  Sec,  to  its  end.  Thus  the  boat  may  be  easily  enabled  to 
haul  up  to  the  ship*s  stem.  Were  a  coir  hawser,**  he  adds,  "kept  on  board  every  ship 
in  the  British  Marine,  how  many  lives  would  probably  be  savc^  ?  ** 

It  is  stated  that  fresh  water  rots  coir  in  a  very  short  time,  corroding  it  in  a  sur- 
prising degree,  whereas  salt  water  absolutely  strengthens  it,  seeming  to  increase  the 
elasticity.  Coir  is  therefore  unfit  for  running  rigging,  especially  for  vessels  subject  to 
low  latitudes,  it  being  easily  snapped  in  frosty  weather. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  ease  with  which  a  ship  rides  at  anchor,  when  her  cables  are 
of  coir.  As  the  surges  approach  the  bows,  the  vessel  gradually  recedes  in  consequence 
of  the  cable  yielding  to  their  force ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  passed,  it  contracts  again 
drawing  the  vessel  gradoally  back  to  her  first  position :  the  lightness  of  the  material 
adds  to  this  effect,  for  the  cable  would  float  if  the  anchor  did  not  keep  it  down.  At 
the  present  time  the  forces  exerted  upon  cables  and  the  angles  assumed  under  different 
circumstances,  in  paying  out  submarine  telegraphic  cables,  have  been  the  subject  of 
practical  attention  and  theoretical  investigation.  Some  of  the  greatest  authorities 
have  assumed  that  the  forces  exerted,  between  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  the  ship*8  stern, 
had  reference  only  to  forms  or  waves  of  the  cables,  representing  some  curve  between 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  line,  but  always  concave  to  the  water  surface.  For  a  curve 
to  exist,  in  the  opposite  direction,  was  named  only  as  a  condition,  without  evidence  of 
any  practical  kind  to  show  that  it  really  existed,  or  called  for  any  attention  to  investi- 
gate It  So  long  since,  however,  as  182.5,  Dr.  Qilchrist,  amon^  others,  had  described  this 
very  opposite  curve  of  the  coir;  viz. — of  being,  when  in  action  as  a  cable,  curved  with 
a  concave  surfiice  toward  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  a  fact  well  known  to  the  experienced 
sailors  of  England,  as  well  as  to  the  natives  who  employ  these  coir  cables  so  extensively 
on  the  East  Indian  coast 

**  A  hempen  cable  always  makes  a  curve  doumwards;  between  the  vessel  and  the 
anchor,  but  a  coir  cable  makes  the  curve  upwards.  Therefore,  if  a  right  line  were 
drawn  fh>m  the  hawse-hole,  to  the  ring  of  the  anchor,  it  would  be  something  like  the 
axis  of  a  parabolic  spindle,  of  which  the  cables  would  form,  or  nearly  so,  the  two  elliptic 
segments.** 

In  the  employment  of  materials  for  ocean  telegraphs,  especially  for  deep  sea 
purposes,  the  use  of  iron  and  the  proposal  for  using  coir  and  other  light  substances, 
have  caused  the  telegraphic  means  to  be  spoken  of  as  "heavy"  or  "light**  cables. 
Dr.  Allan,  of  Edinburgh,  proposes  the  abundant  use  of  coir  to  make  a  Ught  cable,  say, 
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half  the  if  eight  of  the  lightest  hitherto  made,  the  Atlantic  cahle.  He  states  that 
a  deep  sea  cable  may  be  compounded  to  'weigh  not  more  than  10  cwt  per  mile  :  while 
the  cheapness,  darability  in  salt  water,  lightness,  and  abundant  supply,  will  give  it  ad- 
vantages  over  gutta  percha  and  other  substances  used  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  lightest 
cables  hitherto  employed. 

When  cocoa-nuts  are  sawed  mto  two  equal  parts  across  the  grain  of  the  coir  coating, 
they  form  excellent  table  brushes,  causing  wood  planks  to  assume  a  very  high  palish 
by  friction.  If  the  shell  should  be  left,  the  edges  should  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  thea 
they  will  not  scratch.  It  is  a  good  mode  to  strip  off  the  coir,  and,  after  soaking  it  in 
water,  to  beat  it  with  a  heavy  wooden  mall  uotil  the  pieces  become  pliant,  when  they 
should  be  firmly  bound  together  with  an  iron  ring;  the  ends  being  levelled,  the  imple- 
ment is  fit  for  use ;  a  little  bees'  wax,  rubbed  occasionally  upon  them,  adds  greatly  to 
the  lustre  of  the  furniture;  of  course  the  polish  is  mainly  due  to  strength  and  rapid 
action  producing  the  friction  upon  the  wood,  and  other  articles  of  furniture. 

In  India,  the  coarse  bark  of  the  nuts  is  extensively  used  to  cleanse  houses,  and  washing 
the  decks  of  vessels.  Coarse  stufi;  matting,  and  bagging  are  made  of  the  fibres,  as  well 
as  ropes,  sails,  and  cables. 

The  general  preparation  is  simple;  the  fibrous  husks  or  coats  which  envelope  the 
cocoa-nuts,  after  being  for  some  time  soaked  in  water,  become  soft;  they  are  then 
beaten  to  separate  other  substances  with  which  they  are  mixed,  which  fall  away  like 
saw-dust,  the  strings  or  fibres  being  left ;  this  is  spun  into  long  yams,  woven  into  sail- 
cloth, and  twisted  into  cables,  even  for  large  vessels.  Cordage  thus  made  is  considered 
preferable,  in  many  respects,  to  that  brought  from  Europe,  especially  the  advantage  of 
floating  in  water. 

On  burning  the  ligneous  envelope  of  the  coooa-nnt  an  empyrenmatie  oil  is  obtained 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  used  by  them  for  staining  the  teeth ; 
and  a  light  velvet-like  carbon  which  is  found  nsefhl  in  painting. 

Imports, — Coir  rope,  twine,  and  strands:  ^^  Cwts.  Computed  real  valoe. 

Russia 884  -  -         £994 

Hanse  Towns          .         -        -  1,378  -  -          1,550 

British  E.  Indies     -         -        -  42,116  -  -        47,380 

Other  parts    -         -         -        -  952  -  -          1,072 

45,330  £50,966 

Tons.        Computed  real  value 
Cordage  21,988    -        -    £53,504 

COKE.  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Abgegchioe/elle,  Germ.)  It  is  necessary  to  distingnish 
between  what  is  called  gas-coke  and  oven-coke.  The  word  coke  applies,  properly, 
to  the  latter  alone;  for  in  a  manufacturing  sense,  the  former  is  merely  cinder.  The 
production  of  good  coke  requires  a  combination  of  qualities  in  coal  not  very  fre- 
quently met  with ;  and  hence  first-rate  coking  coals  can  be  procured  only  from 
certain  districts.  The  essential  requisites  are,  first,  the  presence  of  very  little 
earthy  or  incombustible  ash  ;  and,  secondly,  the  more  or  less  infusibility  of  that  ash. 
The  presence  of  any  of  the  salts  of  lime  is  above  all  objectionable ;  after  which 
may  be  classed  silica  and  alumina ;  for  the  whole  of  these  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  produce  a  vitrification,  or  slag,  upon  the  bars  of  the  furnace  in  which  the  eoke 
is  burnt ;  and  in  this  way  the  bars  are  speedily  corroded  or  burnt  out;  whilst  the 
resulting  clinker  impedes  or  destroys  the  draught,  by  fusing  over  the  interstices  of 
the  bars  or  air  passages.  Iron  pyrites  is  a  common  obstacle  to  the  cdce  maker: 
but  it  is  found  in  practice,  that  a  protracted  application  of  heat  in  the  oven 
dissipates  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  from  the  iron,  with  the  production  of  bisulphuret 
of  carbon  and  metallic  carburet  of  iron,  the  latter  of  which  alone  remains  in  the 
coke,  and,  unless  silica  be  present,  has  no  great  disposition  to  vitrify  after  oxidation. 
Where  the  iron  pyrites  exists  in  large  quantities  it  is  separated  by  the  coal  washing 

machines,  some  of  which  will  be  described  in  a  general  article See  Washino 

Machines.  One  object,  therefore,  gained  by  the  oven  coke  manufactorer  over  the 
gas  maker,  is  the  expulsion  of  the  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  consequent  purification 
of  the  residuary  coke.  Another,  and  a  still  more  important  consequence  of  a  long 
sustained  and  high  heat  is,  the  condensation  and  contraction  of  the  coke  into  a 
smaller  volume,  which,  therefore,  permits  the  introduction  of  a  much  greater  weight 
into  the  same  space;  an  advantage  of  vast  importance  in  blast  furnaces,  and  above 
all,  in  locomotive  engines,  as  the  repeated  introduction  of  fresh  charges  of  coal  fuel 
is  thus  prevented.  Part  of  this  condensation  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent mass  of  coal  thrown  into  the  coke  oven,  by  which  (when  the  coal  first  b^us 
to  cake  or  fuse  together)  the  particles  are  forced  towards  each  other,  and  the  caver- 
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sons  character  of  cinder  got  rid  of:  bat  the  chief  coDtraction  arises,  as  ire  have  said, 
from  the  natural  quality  of  carbon,  irhich,  like  alamina,  goes  on  contracting,  the 
longer  and  higher  the  heat  to  -which  it  is  exposed.  Hence,  good  coke  cannot  be  made 
in  a  short  time,  and  that  used  in  locomotive  engines  is  commonly  from  48  to  96,  or 
even  120  hours  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  prospects  of  improvement  in  coke-making  point  rather  to  alterations  in  the 
oven  than  in  the  process.  Formerly  it  was  not  thought  possible  to  utilise  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the  coal  ;  but  now,  as  an  example  of  the  in- 
correctness of  this  idea,  it  may  be  stated  that  at  the  Felling  Chemical  Works,  200 
tons  of  salt  per  -week  are  made  by  the  waste  heat  alone,  and  it  is  also  employed  in 
partially  heating  the  blast  for  one  of  the  furnaces.  There  appears  no  valid  reason 
why  sets  of  coke  ovens  might  not  be  so  arranged  as  mutually  to  compensate  for  each 
other,  and  produce  upon  one  particular  flue  a  constant  and  uniform  effect.  Contri- 
vances of  this  kind  have  been  projected, — but  hitherto,  -we  may  suppose,  without 
uniform  success,  as  many  of  our  large  coke  makers  still  continue  the  old  mode  of 
vrorking. 

The  following  figure,  547,  represents  a  shachtofeHf  or  pit-kiln,  for  coking  coals  in 
Germany,  a  is  the  lining  {chemiss),  made  of 
fire  bricks ;  the  enclosing  walls  are  built  of  the 
same  material ;  6,  6,  is  a  cast-iron  ring  covered 
with  a  cast-iron  plate  c.  The  floor  of  the  kiln 
is  massive.  The  coals  are  introduced,  and  the 
coke  taken  out,  through  a  hole  in  the  side  d  ; 
daring  the  process  it  is  bricked  up,  and  closed 
with  an  iron  door.  In  the  surrounding  walls 
are  4  horiasontal  rows  of  flues  e,  e,  «,  «,  which 
are  usually  iron  pipes ;  the  lowest  row  is  upon 
a  leveLwith  the  floor  of  the  kiln  ;  and  the  others 
are  each  respectively  one  foot  and  a  half  higher 
than  the  preceding.  Near  the  top  of  the  shaft 
there  is  an  iron  pipe^  of  from  8  to  10  inches  in 
diameter,  which  allows  the  incoercible  vapours 
generated  in  the  coking  to  escape  into  the 
condenser,  which  consists  either  of  wood  or 
brick  chambers.  For  kindling  the  coal,  a  layer 
of  wood  is  first  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  kiln. 

The  coking  of  small  coal  is  performed  upon  vaulted  hearths,  somewhat  like  bakers* 
ovens,  hot  with  still  flatter  roofs.  Of  such  kilns,  several  are  placed  alongside  one 
another,  each  being  an  ellipse  deviating  little  from  a  circle,  so  that  the  mouth  may 
project  but  a  small  space.  The  dimensions  are  such,  that  from  10  to  12  cubic  feet 
of  coal-culm  may  be  spread  in  a  layer  6  inches  deep  upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace. 
The  top  of  the  flat  arch  of  fire  brick  should  be  covered  with  a  stratum  of  loam  and 
sand. 

Figs.  548  and  549    represent  such    a  kiln    as    is  548 

mounted  at  Zabrze,  in  Upper  Silesia,  for  coking  small 
coaL  Fig.  548  is  the  ground  plan ;  Jig.  549  the  ver- 
tical section  in  the  line  of  the  long  axis  of  Jig.  548. 

a,  is  the  sand-bed  of  the  hearth,  under  the  brick  sole  ; 

b,  is  the  roof  of  large  fire-bricks ;  c,  the  covering  of 
loam  ;  d!,  the  top  surface  of  sand ;  e,  the  orifice  in  the 
front  wall,  for  admission  of  the  culm,  and  removal  of 
the  coke,  over  the  sloping  stone  /.  The  flame  and 
vapours  pass  off  above  this  orifice,  tlirough  the  chimney 
marked  g,  or  through  the  aperture  A,  into  a  lateral 
chimney,  t,  is  a  bar  of  iron  laid  across  the  front  of 
the  door,  as  a  ftilcrum  to  work  the  iron  rake  upon.  A 
layer  of  coals  is  first  kindled  upon  the  hearth,  and 
when  this  is  in  brisk  ignition,  it  is  covered  with  the 
culm  in  successive  sprinklings.  When  the  coal  is  suffi- 
ciently coked,  it  is  raked  out,  and  quenched  with 
water. 

Fig.  550  represents  a  simple  coking  meiler^  or  mound, 
constructed  in  a  circular  form  round  a  central  chimney  of  loose  bricks,  towards 
-which  small  horizontal  fines  are  laid  among  the  lumps  of  coals.  The  sides  and  top 
are  covered  with  culm  or  slack,  and  the  heap  is  kindled  from  certain  openings  towards 
the  circumference.  Fig.  551  represents  an  oblong  meilerf  sometimes  made  100  or 
150  feet  in  length,  and  from  10  to  12  in  breadth.    The  section  in  the  middle  of  the 
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figare  shows  liow  the  lamps  are  piled  up ;  the  wooden  stakes  are  lifted  out  wlien  the 
heap  is  ^niAAH,  in  order  to  introdace  kindlings  at  varioas  points ;  and  the  rest  of 


the  meiler  is  then  covered  with  slack  and  clay,  to  protect  it  from  the  raina.     A  jet  of 
smoke  and  flame  is  seen  issuing  from  its  left  end. 

An  excellent  range  of  furnaces  for  making  a  sup|erior  article  of  coke,  for  the 
service  of  the  locomotive  engines  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Compaoj, 
has  heen  erected  at  the  Camden  Town  station;  consisting  of  18  ovens  in  two  lines, 
the  whole  dischar^ng  their  products  of  combustion  into  a  horixontal  flue,  which 
terminates  in  a  chmmey-stalk,  115  feet  high.    Fig,  552  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  ellip- 


tical ovens,  each  hemg  12  feet  by  11  internally,  and  having  3  feet  thickness  of  walls, 
a,  a,  is  the  mouth,  Sf  feet  wide  outside,  and  about  2}  feet  within.  6,  6,  are  the 
entrances  into  the  flue ;  they  may  be  shut  more  or  less  completely  by  horixontal  slabs 
of  fire-brick,  resting  on  iron  frames,  pushed  in  from  behind,  to  modify  the  draoghl 
of  air.  The  grooves  of  these  damper-slabs  admit  a  small  stream  of  air  to  oompkte 
the  combustion  of  the  volatilised  particles  of  soot  By  this  means  the  smoke  is  well 
consumed.  The  flue  c,  c,  is  2^  feet  high,  by  21  inches  wide.  The  chimney  42,  at 
the  level  of  the  flue,  is  11  feet  in  diameter  inside,  and  17  outside ;  being  built  from 
an  elegant  design  of  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.  e,  e,  are  the  keys  of  the  iron  hoops^ 
which  bind  the  brickwork  of  the  oven.  Fig,  553  is  a  vertical  section  in  the  line  ▲,  b, 
of  Jig.  552,  showing,  at  6,  6,  and  e,  e,  the  entrances  of  the  different  ovens  into  the 
horizontal  flue ;  the  direction  of  the  draught  being  indicated  by  the  arrows.  /^  /.  it 
a  bed  of  concrete,  upon  which  the  whole  furnace-range  is  built,  the  level  of  the 
ground  being  in  the  middle  of  that  bed.  ^,  is  a  stanchion  on  which  the  crane  is 
mounted  ;  A  is  a  section  of  the  chimney  wall,  with  part  of  the  interior  to  the  left 
of  the  strong  line.  Fig.  554  is  a  front  elevation  of  two  of  these  elegant  coke 
ovens ;  in  which  the  bracin^^  hoops  t,  t,  t,  are  shown ;  A,  k,  are  the  cast-iron 
doors,  strengthened  outside  with  diagonal  ridges  ;  each  door  being  5|  feet  high,  by  4 
feet  wide,  and  lined  internally  with  fire-bricks.  They  are  raised  and  lowered  by 
means  of  chains  and  counterweights,  moved  by  the  crane  L 

Each  alternate  oven  is  charged,  between  8  and  10  o'clock  every  morning,  with 
3^  tons  of  good  coals.  A  wisp  of  straw  is  thrown  in  on  the  top  of  the  heap,  which 
takes  fire  by  the  radiation  fh>m  the  dome  (which  is  in  a  state  of  dull  ignition  fhna 
the  preceding  operation),  and  inflames  the  smoke  then  rising  finom  the  surface,  by 
the  reaction  of  the  hot  sides  and  bottom  upon  the  body  of  the  fueL  In  this  way  tlM 
smoke  is  consumed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  process,  when  it  would  other- 
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wise  be  most  abondant  The  cokinp^  pioeest  is  in  bo  respect  a  speoies  of  distUlatioD,  bat 
a  complete  eombustioD  of  the  Tolatile  principles  of  the  coal.  The  mass  of  coals  b  first 
kindled  at  the  sor&ce,  where  it  is  supplied  with  abundance  of  atmospheric  oxygen ; 
because  the  doors  of  the  ovens  in  front,  and  the  throat>Tents  behind, 
are  then  left  open.  The  consequence  is,  that  no  more  smoke  is  dis- 
charged ftt>m  the  top  of  the  chimnej,  at  this  the  most  sooty  period 
of  the  process,  than  is  produced  by  an  ordinary  kitchen  fire.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  coal  gas,  or  other  gas,  supposed  to  be  generated  m 
the  slightly  heatt^  mass  beneath  cannot  escape  combustion  in  passing 


up  through  the  bright  open  flame  of  the  oven.    As  the  coking  of  the 

coal  advances  most  slowly  and  regularly  from  the  top  of  the  heap 

to  the  bottom,  only  one  layer  is  affected  at  a  time^  and  in  succes- 

sioa  downwsrds,  while  the  sur&ce  is  always  covered  with  a  stratum 

of  red  hot  cinders,  ready  to  eoasome  every  particle  of  car- 

buretted  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases  which  ma]^  escape 

from  below.    The  greatest  mass,  when  calcined  in  this  down* 

553 


ward  order,  cannot  emit  into  the  atmosphere  any  more  of  the  above-mentioned  gsses 
than  the  smallest  heap. 

The  coke  being  perfectly  treed,  from  all  fbliginoos  and  Tolatile  matters  by  a  csl- 
cination  of  upwuds  of  40  hours,  is  cooled  down  to  moderate  ignition  by  sliding  in 
the  dampers,  and  sliding  up  the  doors,  which  had  been  partially  closed  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  process.    It  is  now  observed  to  form  prismatic  concretions,  some- 
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what  like  a  columnar  mass  of  basalt  These  are  loosened  by  iron  bars,  lifted  out 
upon  shovels  fhmished  with  long  iron  shanhs,  which  are  poised  upon  swing  chains 
with  hooked  ends,  and  the  lumps  are  thrown  upon  the  pavement,  to  be  extiuguished 
by  sprinkling  water  upon  them  ttom.  the  rose  of  a  waterinff  can ;  or,  they  might  be 
transferred  into  a  large  chest  of  sheet-iron  set  on  wheels  and  then  covered  up. 
Good  coals,  thus  treated,  yield  80  per  cent  of  an  excellent  compact  glistening  coke ; 
weighing  about  14  cwt  per  chaldron, 

Ae  loss  of  weight  in  coking  in  the  ordinary  ovens  is  usually  reckoned  at  25  per 
cent  ;  and  coal,  which  thus  loses  one-fourth  in  weight,  gains  one- fourth  in  bulk. 

Labourers  who  have  been  long  employed  at  rightly-constructed  coke  ovens  seem 
to  eigoy  remarkably  good  health. 

Mr.  Ebeneaer  Rogers,  of  Abercam,  in  Monmouthshire,  has  lately  introdnced  a 
new  method  of  coking,  which  he  thus  describes. 
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**  A  short  time  ago  a  plan  -was  mentioned  to  the  -writer  as  having  heen  used  ia 
Westphalia,  by  which  wood  was  charred  in  small  kilns :  as  the  form  of  kiln  described 
was  quite  new  to  him,  it  led  him  to  some  reflection  as  to  the  principles  on  which  it 
acted,  which  were  found  to  be  so  simple  and  effective,  that  he  determined  to  applj 
them  on  a  large  scale  for  coking  coal  The  result  has  been  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  the  original  idea  has  been  so  satisfactorily  matured  and  developed,  that 
instead  of  coking  6  tons  of  coal  in  an  oven  costing  £80,  150  tons  of  coal  are  now 
being  coked  at  once  in  a  kiln  costing  less  than  the  former  single  oven. 

"  Figs.  555  and  556  are  a  side  ele^'ation  and  plan  of  one  of  the  new  coking  kilns 
to  a  small  scale ;  Fig,  557  is  an  enlarged  transverse  section. 
555 
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**  D  D  are  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  which  are  provided  with  horizontal  fines,  k,  f, 
which  open  into  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  mass  of  coaL  Connected  with  each 
of  these  flues  are  the  vertical  chimneys,  g,  h.  The  dotted  lines  i  i,  fig,  556, 
represent  a  movable  railway,  by  which  the  coal  may  be  brought  into  the  kiln  and 
the  coke  removed  from  it.  In  filling  the  kiln  with  coal,  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
transverse  passages  or  fines  for  the  air  and  gases  between  the  corresponding  fines 
E  F  in  the  opposite  walls.  This  is  efiectcd  by  building  or  constructing  the  passages 
at  the  time  with  the  larger  pieces  of  coal,  or  else  by  means  of  channels  or  flues  per- 
manently formed  in  the  bed  of  the  kiln.  When  the  coal  is  of  different  siaes.  it  is  also 
advantageous  to  let  the  size  of  the  pieces  diminish  towards  the  top  of  the  mass.  The 
surface  of  the  coal  when  filled  in  is  covered  with  small  coal,  ashes  and  other  suitable 
material. 

"  When  the  kiln  is  filled  the  openings  K  at  the  ends  are  built  up  with  bricks,  as 
shown  dotted ;  the  kiln  is  not  covered  by  an  arch,  but  left  entirely  open  at  the  top 
The  apertures  of  the  fines  f  and  the  chimneys  o  are  then  closed,  as  shown  in  Jig.  557, 
and  the  coal  is  ignited  through  the  fines  e  ;  the  air  then  enters  the  fines  b  and  passes 
through  the  coal,  and  then  ascends  the  chimneys  h,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  When 
the  current  of  air  has  proceeded  in  this  direction  for  some  hours,  the  flues  e  and 
chimneys  H  are  closed,  and  F  and  o  are  opened,  which  reverses  the  direction  of  the 
current  of  air  through  the  mass.  This  alternation  of  the  current  is  repeated  as  often 
as  may  be  required.  At  the  same  time  air  descends  through  the  upper  surface  of  the 
mass  of  coal.  When  the  mass  is  well  ignited,  which  takes  plac^  in  from  24  to  36 
hours,  the  external  apertures  of  the  flues  e  and  F  are  closed,  and  the  chimneys  g  and 
H  opened :  the  air  now  enters  through  the  upper  surface  of  the  coal  only,  and  descends 
through  the  mass  of  the  coal,  the  products  of  combustion  passing  up  the  chimneys. 

**  The  coking  gradually  ascends  from  the  bottom  of  the  mass  to  the  top,  and  can  be 
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easi'j  regulated  or  equalised  by  opening  or  dosing  wbolly  or  partially  the  apertures 
of  the  flues  or  chimneys.  The  top  surface  of  the  coal  being  kept  cool  by  the  descend- 
ing current  of  air,  the  workman  is  enabled  to  walk  over  it  during  the  operation  ;  he 
inserts  from  time  to  time  at  different  parts  of  the  surface  an  iron  ^r,  which  is  easily 
pushed  down  until  it  reaches  the  mass  of  ooke,  by  which  its  further  descent  is  pre- 
Tented.  In  this  way  the  workman  gauges  the  depth  at  which  the  coking  process  is 
taking  place,  and  if  he  finds  it  to  have  progressed  higher  at  one  part  than  at  another,  he 
closes  the  chimneys  communicating  with  that  part,  and  thus  retards  the  process  there. 
This  gauging  of  the  surface  is  carried  on  wiUiout  difficulty  until  the  coking  process 
has  arrived  close  to  the  top.  The  gases  and  tarry  vapours  produced  by  the  distilla* 
lation  or  combustion  descend  through  the  interstices  of  the  incandescent  mass  below^ 
and  there  deposit  a  portion  of  the  carbon  contained  in  them,  the  residual  gases  pass* 
ing  up  the  chimneys.  The  coke  at  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln  is  effectually  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  air,  by  being  surrounded  and  enveloped  in  the  gases  and  vapours 
which  descend  through  it  and  are  non-supporters  of  combustion. 

*^  When  the  mass  of  coal  has  been  coked  up  to  the  top,  which  takes  place  in  about 
seven  days,  it  is  quenched  with  water,  the  walls  closing  the  end  openings  k,  are  taken 
down,  and  the  coke  is  removed.  When  a  portion  has  been  removed,  a  movable  rail- 
way is  laid  in  the  kiln,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  rcnudnder  of  the  coke. 

**  The  flues  b  and  f  may  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  or  at  the  sides  above  the 
bottom,  as  in  fig.  557 ;  in  the  latter  case  the  space  below,  up  to  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  flues,  may  be  filled  with  small  coal,  which  becomes  coked  by  the 
radiated  heat  from  the  incandescent  mass  above.  The  transverse  passages  through 
the  mass  are  then  constructed  upon  this  bed  of  small  coal  with  the  hirger  lumps  of 
eoal,  as  before  mentioned.  The  flues  and  chimneys  need  not  necessarily  be  horizontal 
and  vertical ;  and  instead  of  connecting  a  separate  chimney  with  each  transverse  flue, 
floes  may  be  constructed  longitudinally  in  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  so  as  to  connect  two  or 
more  of  the  transverse  flues,  which  are  then  regulated  by  dampers,  conveying  the 
gaseous  products  from  them  into  chimneys  of  any  convenient  height;  the  arrange- 
ment first  described,  however,  and  shown  in  the  drawings,  is  preferred.  The  gaseous 
products  may  be  collected,  and  tar  and  ammonia  and  other  chemical  compounds  manu- 
factured f^om  them  by  the  usual  modes.  The  coking  or  charring  of  peat  and  wood 
may  be  effected  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  already  described  with  regard  to  coal. 

**  The  new  kilns  have  proved  entirely  successful ;  they  are  already  in  use  at  some  of 
the  largest  iron  works  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  being  erected  at  a  number  of  other 
works.  The  great  saving  in  first  cost  of  oven,  economy  in  working  and  maintenance, 
increased  yield,  and  improved  quality  of  coke,  will  probably  soon  cause  this  mode  of 
coking  to  supersede  the  others  now  in  use.  The  kilns  are  most  advantageously  made 
about  14  leet  in  width,  and  90  feet  in  length,  and  7  feet  6  inches  in  height }  this  sixe 
of  kiln  contains  about  150  tons  of  coal." 

From  the  long  experience  of  this  gentleman  we  are  indoced  to  quote  yet  further 
from  his  memoir. 

"  The  process  of  coking  converts  the  coal  into  a  porous  mass;  but  this  is  done  during 
the  melting  of  the  coal,  at  which  moment  the  gases  in  liberating  themselves  form  very 
minute  bubbles  ;  but  the  practical  result  is  the  same  as  in  wood  coal,  allowing  a  large 
surftce  of  carbon  in  a  small  space  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  blast.  As  a  general  rule, 
coke  made  rapidly  has  larger  pores  and  is  lighter  than  coke  made  slowly  ;  it  accord- 
ingly bears  less  blast,  and  crumbles  too  easily  in  the  furnace. 

**  The  process  of  coking  in  the  ordinary  ovens  may  be  thus  explained.  When  the 
oven  is  filled  with  a  proper  charge,  the  coal  is  fired  at  the  surface  by  the  radiated 
heat  fW>m  the  roof ;  enough  air  is  admitted  to  consume  the  gases  given  off  by  the 
coal,  and  thus  a  high  temperature  is  maintained  in  the  roof  of  the  oven.  The  coal  is 
by  this  means  melted ;  and  those  portions  of  it  which,  under  the  influence  of  a  high 
temperature,  can  of  themselves  form  gaseous  compounds,  are  now  given  off,  forming 
at  the  moment  of  their  liberation  small  bubbles  or  cells ;  the  coke  now  left  is  quite 
safe  ftofok  waste,  unless  a  further  supply  of  air  is  allowed  to  have  access  to  it.  At 
thia  stage  of  the  process,  the  coke  assumes  a  pentagonal  or  five -sided  shape,  and 
columnar  structure.  When  the  coke  is  left  exposed  to  heat  for  some  time  after  it  is 
formed,  it  becomes  harder  and  works  better,  from  being  less  liable  to  crush  in  the 


fomaoe  and  decrepitate  on  exposure  to  the  blast 
It  has  been  oftcm  remarked  as  a  stran 


k  strange  fiict,  that  the  hotter  the  oven  the  better  the 
yield  of  coke  ;  hence  all  the  arrangements  of  flues  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the 
ovens.  This  fact  is  however  the  result  of  laws  well  known  to  chemists.  When  the 
coal  is  melted  as  above  mentioned,  the  hydrogen  in  the  coal  takes  up  two  atoms  of 
carbon  for  each  two  atoms  itf  hydrogen,  forming  bicarburetted  hydrogen  gas  (C*H'); 
this  at  once  escapes,  but  it  has  to  pass  upwards  through  the  red  hot  coke  above,  which 
is  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  melted  coal  below.  Now  when  bicarburetted 
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hydrogen  gas  is  exposed  to  a  bright  red  heat  it  is  decomposed,  forming  carboretted 
hydrogen  gas  (CH*),  and  depositing  one  atom,  or  one  half  of  its  carbon,  in  a  solid 
form.  Consequently  in  the  process  of  coking,  if  the  oven  is  in  good  working  order  and 
the  coke  hot  enough,  the  liberated  carbon  is  detained  in  its  passage  upwards,  and  either 
absorbed  by  the  coke,  or  crystallised  per  se  upon  it  This  is  simply  illustrated  by 
passing  ordinary  illuminating  gas  through  a  tube  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat ;  the  tabe 
will  soon  become  coated  iotemally  and  ultimately  filled  with  a  carbonaceons  deposit 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  bicarburetted  hydrogen  contained  in  the  gas. 

"  It  is  found  that  some  coal  which  is  too  dry  or  not  sufficiently  bituminous  to  coke 
when  put  into  the  oven  by  itself  in  lumps,  will  coke  perfectly  if  crushed  small  and 
well  wetted  with  water  and  charged  in  this  state.  This  fact,  if  followed  out,  wonM  lead 
to  an  examination  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  water,  and 
would  point  the  way  to  further  improvements." 

"  Charred  Coal**  as  it  is  called,  most  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  coke.  It  has  been 
largely  employed  in  lieu  of  charcoal  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates.  This  prepan* 
lion  is  also  a  discovery  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Rogers,  who  thus  describes  its  mano&etore: 

The  preparation  of  the  "  charred  coal**  is  simple.  The  coal  is  first  reduced  very 
small,  and  washed  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means  ;  it  is  then  spread  over  the  bottom 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace  to  a  depth  of  about  four  inches  \  the  bottom  of  the  famaee 
is  first  raised  to  a  red  heat  When  the  small  coal  is  thrown  over  the  bottofm  a  great 
Tolume  of  gases  is  given  off,  and  much  ebullition  takes  place  :  this  ends  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  light  spongy  mass,  which  is  turned  over  in  the  furnace  and  drawn  in  one 
hour  and  a  half.  To  completely  clear  off  the  sulphur,  water  is  now  fireely  sprinkled 
over  the  mass  until  all  smell  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produced  ceases.  Charred 
coal  has  been  hitherto  produced  on  the  floor  of  a  coke  oven,  whilst  red  hot  after 
drawing  the  charge  of  coke.    See  Tin  Plate  MANUFAcrtTRB. 

A  process  has  for  some  time  been  gaining  ground  in  France  known  as  the  '*  SytHmt 
AppoU,'*  from  its  being  introduced  by  two  brothers  of  that  name.  The  coking 
furnaces  employed  are  vertical,  and  they  are  in  compartments.  The  authors  have 
published  a  description  of  their  process  and  a  statement  of  its  results,  **  Carbonimtiam 
de  la  HouiUe  Systhne  Appdt,  dftrit  par  lep  Autevrs,  MM,  AppcU  FtirtM :  "  PariSr 
1858;  to  which  we  must  rvfer  our  readers. 

COLCOTHAR  OF  VITRIOL  {Rouge  d*  AngUterre,  Fr.  ;  Roihes  £weMuytf, 
Germ.),  the  antiquated  name  of  an  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  the  brown-red  peroxide  of 
iron,  produced  by  calcining  sulphate  of  iron  with  a  strong  heat,  levigating  the  resalt- 
ing  mass,  and  elutriating  it  into  an  impalptable  powder.  A  better  way  of  making  it,  so 
as  to  complete  the  separation  of  the  acid,  is  to  mix  100  parts  of  the  green  sulphate  of 
iron  with  42  of  common  salt,  to  calcine  the  mixture,  wash  away  Uie  resulting  sulphate 
of  soda,  and  levigate  the  residuum.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  this  case  expels  the 
chlorine  of  the  salt  in  the  form  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  saturates  its  alkaline  base 
produced  by  the  chemical  reaction ;  whence  an  oxide  will  be  obtained  ttee  from  acid, 
much  superior  to  what  is  commonly  found  in  the  shops.  The  best  sort  of  polishing 
powder,  called  jeweUefe  rouge,  or  plate  powder,  is  the  precipitated  oxide  of  iron 
■  prepared  by  adding  solution  of  soda  to  solution  of  copperas,  washing,  drying,  and 
calcining  the  powder  in  shallow  yessels  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  it  assumes  a  deep 
brown-red  colour. 

COLLIDINE.  C"H"N.  A  volatile  base  discovered  by  Anderson  in  hone  ml,  and 
subsequently  found  in  shale  naphtha,  in  the  basic  fluid  obtained  by  acting  on  cin- 
chonine  with  potash,  and  in  common  coal  naphtha.  Its  density  is  0*991,  and  its 
boilinpf  point,  354<».— (C.  G.  W.) 

COLLODION.  M.  Malgaigne  communicated  to  the  French  Medical  Joomals 
some  remarks  on  the  preparation  of  gun  cotton  for  surgical  purposes.  Several  Freneh 
chemists,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Malgaigne,  attempted  to  make  an  ethereal  solution  of 
this  compound  by  pursuing  the  process  recommended  by  Mr.  Maynard  in  the  Ameriean 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  but  they  fkiled  in  procuring  the-cotton  in  a  state  in  which 
it  could  be  dissolved  in  ether.  It  appears  that  these  experimentalists  had  employed  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids ;  but  M.  Miallie  ascertained,  after  many  trials, 
that  the  collodion  in  a  state  fitted  for  solution  was  much  more  easily  procured  by 
using  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers  we  give  here  a  description  of  M.  Miallie's  process 
for  its  preparation.  It  appears  fh>m  the  results  obtained  from  this  chemist,  that  cotton 
in  its  most  explosive  form  is  not  the  best  fitted  for  making  the  ethereal  solution  :  — 

ParU  by  vei<ht. 
Finely  powdered  nitrate  of  potash  -  -  -  .  -    40 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  -  -  -  .  -    60 

Carded  cotton       -.-.--.      2 

Mix  the  nitrate  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  then  add  the  cotton,  and 
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agitate  the  mass  for  three  minates  hjr  the  aid  of  two  glass  rods.  Wash  the  cotton,  with- 
out first  pressing  it,  id  a  large  quantity  of  -water,  aud  when  all  acidity  is  removed 
(indicated  by  litmus  paper),  press  it  firmly  in  a  cloth.  Pull  it  out  into  a  loose 
mass,  and  dry  it  in  a  stove  at  a  moderate  heat 

The  compound  thus  obtained  is  not  pure  fulminating  cotton ;  it  always  retains  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  less  inflammable  than  gun  cotton,  and  it  leaves  a 
carbonaceous  residue  after  explosion.  It  has,  however,  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  property  of  solubility  in  ether,  especially  when  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  and 
it  forms  therewith  a  very  adhesive  solution,  to  which  the  name  of  collodion  has  been 
applied. 

Preparation  of  Collodion. 

Farts  by  veight. 
Prepared  cotton    -------8 

Rectified  sulphuric  ether  -  -  -  -  -  -125 

Rectified  alcohol  ..---..g 

Put  the  cotton  with  the  ether  into  a  well-stopped  bottle,  and  shake  the  mixture  for 
some  minutes.  Then  add  the  alcohol  by  degrees,  and  continue  to  shake  until  the  whole 
of  the  liquid  acquires  a  syrupy  consistency.  It  may  be  then  passed  through  a  cloth, 
the  residue  strongly  pressed,  and  the  liquid  kept  in  a  well  secured  bottle. 

Collodion  thus  prepiired  possesses  remarkable  adhesive  properties.  A  piece  of  linen 
or  cotton  cloth  covered  with  it  and  made  to  adhere  by  evaporation  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  will  support  a  weight  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds.  Its  adhesive  power  is  so  great 
that  the  cloth  will  commonly  be  torn  before  it  gives  way.  .The  collodion  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  perfect  solution  of  the  cotton.  It  contains  suspended  and  floating  in  it 
a  quantity  of  vegetable  fibre,  which  has  escaped  the  solvent  action  of  the  ether.  The 
liquid  portion  may  be  separated  from  these  fibres  by  a  filter,  but  i  t  is  doubtful  w  hether  this 
is  an  advantage.  In  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  the^e  undissolved  fibres  by  felting  with  • 
each  other  appear  to  g^ve  a  greater  degree  of  tenacity  and  resistance  to  the  dried  mass. 

For  the  application  of  collodion  to  photography,  see  Photography. 

COLOUR  In  Physics,  a  property  of  light,  producing  peculiar  impressions  through 
the^  eye;  to  which  we  give  the  substantive  term  Colour.  Every  surface,  difiering 
in  its  mechanical  structure  or  chemical  character,  acts  differently  towards  the  light 
falling  on  it,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  absorption,  or  reflection,  or  refhtction,  so 
is  the  colour  of  the  ray.  White  is  an  entire  reflection,  and  bhtck  a  total  absorption, . 
of  all  the  rays,  and  consequently  are  not  colours.  Water  Colourt  will  be  distmctly 
named  under  their  several  heads.  The  following  valuable  table  has  been  corrected 
with  much  care,  after  a  very  extended  series  of  experiments. 


A  Table  of  Oil  Painters*  Coloured  with  Notices  of  their  Chemical  and  Artistical 
Properties^  by  William  Linton^  Associate  Juror  for  the  Examination  of  the 
Colours  sent  from  various  Parts  of  the  World  to  the  Great  Exhibition  q/*  1851. 


ClMmkal  DcsiRiutioa 
•nd  Pr«|wnUan. 


AitirtlcalPK»erUMa 
nurabitltjr. 


Flake  WkUe. 


CarbonatA  of  Lead, 
with  an  exccu  oi' 
Oxtde.  Flatet  of 
lead,  exposed  to 
the  action  ofTloe- 
gar-eteam  io  beds 
offermeatlDg  tan. 


The  best  White  extant 
for  Oil  or  Kesin  Tehldes 
when  pure,  which  Is 
generally  ascertained 
by  its  exceeding  white- 
ness  and  ofmclty.  Iti 
usual  adulterations  are 

'  Sulphate  of  Barytes, 
Chalk.  Pipe  clay,  Ac, 
all  of  which  are  partially 
transparent,  and  conse- 
quently appear  darker 
in  unctuous  or  resinous 
vehicles.  It  has  no  in- 
jurious action  upon 
Vegetable  and  other 
colours,  as  some  have 
conjectured.  It  is  per- 
fectly soluble  in  diluted 
Nitric  or  Acetic  Add 
when  free  from  Pipe- 
clay or  Sulphate  of  Ba- 
rytes. It  Is  blackened 
by  the  foul  gases  com- 
mon to  mokt  domestic 
atmospheres,  and  is 
more  secure  in  a  rapidly 
dryhig  and  protective 
vehicle. 

3  F  2 


There  are  other  Whites  of  I^ad, 
varying  in  body  and  brilliancy, 
and  equally  obnoxious  to  the 
action  ofmephitic  vapours  {  as 
Krems,  Botkan,  and  Venetian 
IVhiiea.  and  Sulphate  qf  Lead. 
The  Whites  of  Bismuih,  Pearl, 
and  Antimony  are  injur«^  by 
light  as  well  as  by  roepliitx 
vapours.  Those  of  Znic,  7Ya, 
and  Baffles,  fdtbough  they  nre 
comparatively  secure  against 
the  foul  gases,  are  too  feeble 
In  body  to  be  satisfactory  in 
unctuous  or  resinous  vehicles. 

Pattinsoti's  Oxlcblorideof  Lead, 
a  denser  preparation,  forms  an 
admirable  substratum  for 
works  in  which  a  powerful 
impasto  la  desired. 
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Strontian 
Yeliow. 


1  Prvpwatii 


Chromate  of  Stron- 
tian. A  Solution 
of  Chloride  of 
Strontian  added 
to  one  of  Chro- 
mate  of  Potash. 


O 
•J 

H 


Cadmium 
Yellow. 


Yellow,  Osjbrd, 
Roman,  Stone, 
Brown^Siennat 
with  Oranige, 
Puce,  Purple, 
and  other  /i>> 
dian  and  Ame- 
rican Ochres. 


Jaune  de  Mars. 


Light  Red. 


Indian  Red. 


Vermilion, 


Madder  Lakes, 


PaOadium  Red, 


ArUsUcal  Prapertki  and 
DunbtUtj. 


or  a  pale  Canary  Coloar. 
Resists  the  action  of  the 
foal  gases  and  light,  and 
Is  perfectly  durable. 


Sulphuret  of  Cad- 
mium. A  com- 
bination of  Cad- 
mium and  Sul- 
phur. 


Nati  re  Earths^con- 
sistiiig  of  Silica 
and  Alumina,  co- 
loured by  Oxide 
of  Iron. 


A  Chemical  Pre- 
paration with  si- 
milar properties. 


Yellow  Ochre, 
Burnt. 


A  Native  Iron 
Oaide. 


Bisulphuret  of 
Mercury.  Mer^ 
cury  and  Sulphur 
combined. 


Vegetable  dyes  on 
earthy  bases. 


Ammonio-perchlo- 
ride  of  Palladium. 


A  rich  and  brilliant 
Orange.  ResisU  the 
action  of  the  foul  gases, 
light,ftc,and  is  perfectly 
durable.  A  good  substu 
tute,  like  Strontian 
Yellow,  for  Naples, 
Chrome,  and  other 
changeable  Mineral 
Yellows. 


All  permanent  Colours, 
whether  Native,  Arti- 
ficial,  or  Burnt.  The 
Oxides  of  Iron  are 
among  the  most  staple 
colours  of  the  palette. 
When  properly  washed 
and  prepared  for  oil 
painting,  they  are  inca- 
piible  of  injuring  other 
colours,  and  may  be  said 
to  constitute  the  sound* 
est  materials  with  which 
the  chemistry  of  nature 
has  fumislied  the 
painter  for  the  Imita- 
tion of  her  works. 


Sound,  useful,  and 
durable  colours. 


A  beautiful  colour,  and 
of  an  excellent  body. 
Quite  permanent,  and 
not  aflfeeted  by  acids  or 
caustic  alkalies.  Va- 
porised by  a  red  heat,  if 
pure. 


Rich  and  beautiful 
colours. 


A  rich,  deep,  and 
beautiful  colour. 


There  are  other  Mineral  Ydlows. 
but  they  are  all  more  or  l^ss 
objectionable.  The  Chramuitrs 
of  Lead,  like  all  preparatiom 
of  that  meul,  are  blwkened  by 
the  fool  gases.  The  unk^ 
oxides  of  LesMl  and  Antiwtoay 
furnish  Naples  YeUow.  a 


ted  Hydrogen  and  other  foul 
gases,  as  well  as  by  light,  and 
by  a  molfct  steel  spatula.  Tmr- 
pith  Mineral  or  jSubsulphace  of 
Mercury  is  rapidly  blackened 
by  light,  and  by  the  foul  airs. 
Orpiment,  or  Kin^s  YeUett 
(Arsenic  and  Sulphur) .  is 
equally  destructible ;  alto  Pa- 
tent YeUow  (Lead  and  Salt 
heated  violently). 
The  Zinc  Yellows,  of  wUch 
many  have  been  publisbed,  are 
too  deficient  in  body  for  ofl. 
Chromate  of  CadminB  and 
Oxide  of  Uranium  are  Crvblc 
in  body  and  seriously  iujured 
bf  mephitic  airs,  and  ChrooMte 
or  Mercury  and  Oxide  of  Ce- 
rium are  destroyed  by  rbna. 
Madder  YeUow.  like  Madder 
Red.  U  dissipiit«l  by  Ugbt. 
Chromate  of  Barytes  (Lemon 
Yellow)  is  too  fieebU  in  body  ia 
Oil.  Massicot  blackens  with 
foul  air;  so  do  ChroiDe  YcUov, 
and  Chrome  Orange,  and 
Jaune  Mineral,  being  prepara- 
tions of  lead.  Besides  the  Eu- 
ropean Ochres,  may  be  noticed 
a  great  variety,  of  almost  ererj 
conceivable  tint,  of  Red, 
Orange  yellow,  and  Purple,— 
from  Hindoctan,  Canada,  aid 
Trinidad,  which  were  to  tbc 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The; 
are  perfectly  durable. 
Palladium  Yellow  b  better 
avoided,  so  Is  (SoMen  SuU 
phuret  of  Antimony.  Chro- 
mate of  Tin  darkens  in  oil,  and 
Platinum  Yellow  is  worthless. 
Gamboge  (v^etable)  bleaches 
in  the  light,  firown-pmk.  and 
others  of  the  same  class  are 
also  evanescent  in  their  layers. 
The  Vegetable  Yellows  are  not 
to  be  depended  upoo.  They 
soon  disapfteAr  whtm  applied  ia 
delicate  tints  or  thin  glas- 
ings,  especially  if  sidijected  to 
the  action  of  the  solar  rays. 


There  are  other  Mineral  Rede 
which  are  durable,  but  they  are 
of  inferior  quality,  and  are  not 
needed.  ifaineCimmahar\i\^ 
ferior  in  every  respect  to  Ver- 
milion. Vemrtiam  Red  b  an 
inferior  representative  of  1d- 
dian  Red,  and  Cotcothtn-  a  stall 
coarser  one.  Red LemdhksAem 
In  oil ;  and  iodide  ^f  Mertmrf 
has  no  claim  to  durability.  Red 
Precipitate  is  worthless.  /**0S- 
pkaU  qf  CobaU  (a  Pink  SUi- 
cate)  wants  body,  and  darkest 
In  oil.  Mineral  Lake  {T\n  fid 
Chromium)  is  too  feeble  In 
body.  Lilae  uoA  Crimmn  Sili- 
cates, from  Gold,  have  not  body 
enough  for  ofl  painting. 

Among  Vegetable  Reds,  the 
Madders  have  the  best  repuU- 
tatlon  for  standing.  All  vegrt- 
able  colours,  however,  should 
be  looked  upon  with  siMpii ' 
when  used  in  thin  glasings. 
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CO 

Coloun. 

AnbUcal  ProportlM  and 
DualiUilj. 

Vliramarine, 
Naiiw. 

llcnta  of  Alumina 
and     Silicate    of 
Soda,   with   Sul. 
phurtt  of  Sodium: 
the  colour  is  ow- 
ing to  the  reaction 
ofibelatteronthe 
two  former  oon- 
stituenu. 
The  NaliTC  is  pre- 
uared  from  Lapis 

Sesquloxide        of 
Chromium. 

When     Chromate 
of  Mercury  (the 
Orange    predpl- 
tate    on    mixing 
Nitrate   of  Mer- 
cur7  and   Chro- 
mate  of  Potash)  is 
strongly   ignited. 
Oxide   of  Chro- 
mium  remains  iu 
a  powder. 

A     brilliant     porpllsh. 
blue.    None  of  the  me- 
phitic  gases  or  light  do 
ItanyiiOiiry.  AcMswiU 
remove  iU  colour.  It  is 
perfectly  dtu«ble  for  the 
painter.    The  artificial 
preparation  by  Zuber, 
of  Alsace  (in  the  Great 
Bxhibition  of  1851),  Is 
of  a  less  purple  hue,  and 
better    fitted    for    the 
aerial  tints    of   land- 
scape. 

An  opaque  light  Green, 
of  a  ftill  body,  and  per- 
manent  in  all  respects. 
It  is  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  emeralds. 

There  are  other  Mineral  Blues, 
but  they  are  better  avoided. 
The  Silicate  of  Cobalt  and 
Potassa  make  Cobalt  Blue :  and 
the  Oxide  of  Cobalt  and  Po. 
tassa  make  Smalt :  both  feeble 
pigments.  Verditer  and  all  the 
Copper  Blues  turn  Green,  and 
darken  In  oil.  A  Blue  Frit,  a 
Silicate  of  Copper  (Alexandrian 
Blue)  brought  by  Mr.  Layard 
from  Nineveh,  which  has  re- 
tained iU  colour  for  probably 
4000  years,  turned  black  when 
mixed  with  oil  The  perma- 
nence of  Vitreous  (called 
Silica)  colours,  when  levigated 
for  pigments,  is  a  delusion. 
They  are  subject  to  all  the 
changes  and  affinities  of  the 
substances  which  compose 
them.  Prussian  Blue  is  liable 
to  change.  Indigo  fkdes  in  the 

UUrmmnrme. 
Artificial, 

i 

M 
ad 

as 
o 

Ckromimm 
Ch-eem, 

There  are  other  Bflneral  Greens. 
Those  from  theArtifldal  Ultra, 
marine  process,  though  dura, 
ble,  are  wanting  in  body  and 
richness.  The  Phosphates, 
Carbonates  (Malachite).  I>l*al- 
phates,  and  Acetates  of  Copper, 
with  Mineral,  Verditer.  and 
Verdigris  Greeni,are  blackened 
by  fool  gases,  and  deoxidised 
or  darkened  by  oil.  Nickel 
Green  also  darkens  and  blackens 
in  olL  Scheele*s  Green  (Vert 
M6tis),  Arsenite  of  Copper, 
darkens  In  oil  and  foul  air. 
Zinc  or  Cobalt  Green  (Rin- 
man's  Green)  is  permanent, 
but  inferior  in  body  and  colour 
to  the  Green  of  Chromium. 

Tern  VerU. 

Silicate  of  Prot. 
oxide     of    Iron, 
with  Water.  Po- 
tassa,  and  Mag. 
nesla.    A  NaliTe 
Mineral. 

A  delicate  neutral  Gr«en. 
Quite  permanent.  Like 
Ultramarine,  IU  colour 

O 

as 
0) 

Ca$9rl,wRdCo' 
logne  Browns. 

getable,  with  Bi. 
tuminous  Matter. 

The  best    when    deep, 
rich,  and  transparent. 

There  are  other  Browns,  but 
many  of  them  are  less  durable. 

other  Madders,  is  liable  to  fade. 
Ivory  and  Bone  Browns  are  not 

Brown,  rich  and  transparent. 
Is  subject  to  fly  when  laid  on 
thinly.  Manganese  Brown  is 
semi -opaque,  but  a  good  drier. 

of  (3opper)  is  aflbcted  by  foul 
gas,  and  destroyed  by  Alkalies. 
Calcined  Prussian  Blue  is  a  fine 

pare.  The  peaiy  Browns,  pro- 
bably from  their  vegetable 
colouring  matter,  have  a  slight 
tendency  to  liecome  paler  when 
used  very  thlnljr,  and  exposed 
to  strong  light. 

Terre  Verte 
Btowh, 

Terre  Verte. 
Burnt. 

A  quiet  beautlftil  cotour. 

Umber. 

An  Iron  Ore  with 
Mangnnese. 

An  useftil  colour  both 
Raw  and  Burnt. 

JnutuHjf* 

White  Pitch  and 
Myrrh,  combined 
with  .Animal  Mat- 
tcr. 

Rich  transparent  Brown. 

Bitumen.     A  Mi- 
neral    Pitch     or 
Resin  found  float- 
Ing  on  the  Dead 
Sea;    nlso    after 
the  distillation  of 
Natural  Naphtha. 

Asphaltum  Is   liable  to 
crack  except  when   in 
an   unctuous   or  waxy 
▼ehide. 

Ivory  Black. 

Burnt  iTory. 

Of  a  Brownish-black 
tint,  quite  permanent- 

There  are  other  permanent 
Blacks,  as  Bone-black  (Burnt 
Bones),  Lamp-black  (pure  Car- 
bon), the  Soot  of  Burnt  Resin 
and  Turpentine.  Manganese- 
black,  a  native  product,  and  a 
good  drier  (Peroxide  of  Man- 
ganese). There  are  also  Black 
Ochres,  naclye  earths,  but  ihey 
are  not  required. 

Btuf-Uack. 

BurntVlne  Twigs, 
&c.         Common 
Blacks        mixed 
with        Insecure 
Blues  are  some- 
tiroes  substituted 
by  empirics.   The 
Blue-black  of  the 
andenu         was 
made    with    the 
leeeofwine 

OfaBluUh-blacktint, 
perfecUy  durable. 
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COLOURING  MATTERS.  The  colour  of  any  object,  either  nataral  or  artificial, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  effect  produced  on  it  by  the  rays  of  light  This  effect  is  either  dec 
to  the  mass  or  substance  of  the  body  itself  as  may  be  seen  in  the  colours  of  metals  and 
many  shells,  or  it  arises  from  the  presence  of  some  foreign  substance  or  sufastaocvs 
not  absolutely  essential  to  it,  and  which  may  in  many  cases  be  separated  and  remortd 
from  it  It  is  in  speaking  of  these  foreign  substances  which  are  often  found  colouring 
natural  objects,  or  which  are  employed  in  the  arts  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  colours 
to  various  materials,  that  we  generally  make  use  of  the  term  colouring  matter. 
By  chemists,  however,  the  term  is  only  applied  to  organic  bodies  and  not  to  minerml 
substances,  such  as  oxide  of  iron,  cinnabar,  ultramarine,  &c.,  which,  though  they  are 
employed  as  pigments  in  the  arts,  differ  very  widely  in  their  properties  from  one 
another  and  from  colouring  matters  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  Colouriog 
matters  may  be  defined  to  be  substances  produced  in  animal  or  vegetable  organisms, 
or  easily  formed  there  by  processes  occurring  in  nature  (such  as  oxidation  or  fermen- 
tation), and  which  are  either  themselves  coloured  or  give  coloured  compounds  with 
bases  or  with  animal  or  vegetable  fibre.  According  to  this  definition,  bodies  like 
carbazotic  acid  and  mnrexide,  which  are  formed  by  complicated  processes  such  as 
never  occur  in  nature,  are  excluded,  though  they  resemble  true  colouring  matten  in 
many  of  their  properties,  such  as  that  of  giving  intensely  coloured  componnd 
bases.  Whether,  however,  even  after  accepting  the  above  definition,  colouring 
matters  can  be  considered  as  constituting  a  natural  class  of  organic  bodies,  aaeh  as 
the  fats,  resins,  &c,  must  still  remain  doubtful,  though  modem  research  tends  to  prove 
that  these  substances  are  related  to  one  another  by  other  properties  besides  the  acci- 
dental one  of  colour,  and  will  probably  be  found  eventually  to  belong  in  reality  to  one 
natural  class. 

Colouring  matters  occur  in  all  the  organs  of  plants,  in  the  root,  wood,  bark,  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruit;  in  the  skin,  hair,  feaUiers,  blood,  and  various  secretions  of  animals; 
in  insects,  for  example,  in  various'  species  of  coccus ;  and  in  mollusca,  such  as  the 
murex.  Indeed  there  are  very  few  plants  or  animals  whose  organs  do  not  prodooe 
some  kind  of  oolouriug  matter.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  colours  which  are 
most  frequently  presented  to  our  view,  such  as  those  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
plants  and  the  blood  of  animals,  are  produced  by  colouring  matters  with  which  we  are 
but  very  little  acquainted,  the  colouring  matters  used  in  the  arts,  and  which  have  been 
examined  with  most  care,  being  derived  chiefly  from  less  conspicuous  organs,  such  as 
the  roots  and  stems  of  plants.  In  almost  all  cases  the  preparation  of  colouring 
matters  in  a  state  of  purity  presents  great  difficulties,  so  that  it  may  even  be  said  that 
very  few  are  known  in  that  state 

Some  colouring  matters  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  so-called  extractive  matters, 
others  to  resins.  Hence  they  have  been  divided  into  extractive  and  resinous  oolonring 
matters.  These  resemblances  are  however  of  no  great  importance.  The  principal 
colouring  matters  possess  such  peculiar  properties  that  they  must  be  considered  as 
bodies  altogether  sui  generis. 

As  regards  their  most  prominent  physical  characteristic,  colouring  matten  are 
divided  into  three  principal  classes ;  viz.,  the  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  the  last  class  com- 
prising the  smallest  number.  Only  one  true  green  colouring  matter  occurs  in  nature, 
viz.,  chlorophyll,  the  substance  to  which  the  green  colour  of  leaves  is  owing.*  Black 
and  brown  colouring  matters  are  also  uncommon,  the  black  and  brown  coloan 
obtained  in  the  arts  from  animals  or  vegetables  being  (with  the  except]<m  of  sepia  and 
a  few  others)  compounds  of  colouring  matters  with  bases.  The  colours  of  nataral 
objects  are  often  due  to  the  presence  of  more  than  one  colouring  matter.  This  may 
easily  be  seen  in  the  petals  of  some  flowers.  If,  for  instance,  the  petals  of  the  orange- 
coloured  variety  of  the  Tropceolum  majus  be  treated  with  boiling  water,  a  colouring 
matter  is  extracted  which  imparts  to  the  water  a  purple  colour.  The  petals  now 
appear  yellow,  and  if  they  be  treated  with  boiling  spirits  of  wine,  a  yellow  colouring 
niatter  is  extracted,  and  they  then  become  white.  When  the  purple  colourii^  matter 
is  absent  the  flowers  are  yellow ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  present  in  greater  abun- 
dance, they  assume  different  shades  of  brown.  Precisely  the  same  phenomena  are 
observed  in  treating  the  petals  of  the  brown  Calceolaria  successively  with  boilicg 
water  and  spirits  of  wine.  In  many  cases  colouring  matters  exhibit,  when  in  an 
uncombined  state,  an  entirely  different  colour  from  what  they  do  when  they  eater 
into  a  state  of  combination.  The  colouring  matter  of  litmus,  for  instance,  is,  when 
uncombined,  red,  but  its  compounds  with  alkalies  are  blue.  The  alkiiline  compounds 
of  alizarine  are  of  a  rich  violet  colour,  while  the  substance  itself  is  reddish-yellow. 
Many  yellow  colouring  matters  become  brown  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  and  the  blue 

•  Another  greon  colouring  mntter,  derived  n-om  diflercnt  species  of  Rhamnn$^  has  lately  bera  de- 
srrlbed  under  the  name  of  **  Chinese  Oieen.**  It  is  st  iied  to  be  a  peculiar  substance, nol  as  miflabe 
supposed,  a  mixture  of  a  blue  and  a  yellow  colouring  matter. 
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'colonring  mattere  of  floven  generally  tarn  green  when  exposed  to  the  same  influence. 
The  classification  of  colouring  matters,  according  to  colour,  is  therefore  purely  arti- 
ficial. The  terms  red,  yellow,  and  blue  colouring  matter,  merely  signify  that  the 
aubstance  itself  possesses  one  of  these  colours,  or  that  most  of  its  compounds  are  re- 
spectiTely  red,  yellow,  or  blue.  In  almost  all  cases,  cTen  when  the  colour  is  not  entirely 
cnanged  by  combination  with  other  bodies,  its  intensity  is  much  increased  thereby, 
substances  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  becoming  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  so  on. 

Colouring  matters  consist,  like  most  other  or^nic  substances,  either  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  or  of  those  elements  in  addition  to  nitrogen.  The  exact  relative 
proportions  of  these  constituents,  however,  is  known  in  very  few  cases,  and  in  still  fewer 
instances  have  the  chemical  formulse  of  the  compounds  been  established  with  any  ap> 
proach  to  certainty.  This  proceeds  on  the  one  hand  from  the  small  quantities  of  these 
substances  usually  present  in  the  organs  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining sufficient  quantities  for  examination  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  on  the  other  hand 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  possessing  a  very  complex  chemical  constitution  and 
high  atomic  weight. 

Only  a  small  number  of  colouring  matters  are  capable  of  assuming  a  crystalline 
form;  the  greater  number,  especially  the  so-called  resinous  ones,  being  perfectly  amor- 
phous. Among  those  which  have  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  may  be  mentioned 
alizarine,  indigo- blue,  quercitrine,  morine,  luteoline,  chrysopfaan,  and  rutine.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  when  improved  methods  have  been  discovered  of  preparing 
colouring  matters,  and  of  separating  them  from  the  impurities  with  which  they  are 
80  often  associated,  many  which  are  now  supposed  to  be  amorphous  will  be  fbund  to 
be  capable  of  crystallising. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  action  of  light  on  colouring  matters  and  their 
compounds.  It  is  well  known  that  these  bodies  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  san, 
especially  when  deposited  in  thin  layers  on  or  in  fabrics  made  of  animal  or  vegetable 
materials,  lose  much  of  the  intensity  of  their  colour,  and  sometimes  even  disappear 
entirely,  that  is,  they  are  converted  into  colourless  bodies.  But  whether  this  process 
depends  on  a  physical  action  induced  by  the  light,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  it 
consists  in  promoting  the  decomposing  action  of  oxygen  and  moisture  on  them,  is 
uncertain.  The  most  stable  colouring  matters,  such  as  indigo-blue  and  alizarine  in 
.  its  compounds,  are  not  insensible  to  the  action  of  light  Others,  such  as  carthamine 
from  sadfflower,  disappear  rapidly  when  exposed  to  its  influence.  Colours  produced  by 
a  mixture  of  two  colouring  matters  are  often  found  to  resist  the  action  of  light  better 
than  those  obtained  fh>m  one  alone.  In  one  case,  viz  ,  that  of  Tynan  purple,  the  action 
of  light  seems  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  colouring  matter.  The 
leaves  of  plants  also  remain  colourless  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  darkness,  though  in 
this  case  the  formation  of  the  green  colouring  matter  is  probably  not  due  to  the  direct 
chemical  action  of  the  light 

The  action  of  heat  on  colouring  matters  varies  very  much  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  latter  and  the  method  of  applying  the  heat  A  moderate  degree  of  heat  often 
changes  the  hue  of  a  colouring  matter  and  its  compounds,  the  original  colour  being 
restored  on  cooling,  an  effect  which  is  probably  duo  to  physical  causes.  Sometimes 
this  effect  is,  without  doubt  owing  to  the  loss  of  water.  Alizarine,  for  instance,  crys- 
tallised  from  alcohol,  when  heated  to  212^  F.  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation,  its  colour 
changing  at  the  same  time  from  reddish-yellow  to  red.  At  a  still  higher  temperature 
most  colouring  matters  are  entirely  decomposed,  the  products  of  decomposition  being 
those  usually  afforded  by  organic  matters,  snch  as  water,  carbonic  acid,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  empyreumatic  oils,  and,  if  the  substance  contains  nitrogen,  ammonia,  or 
organic  bases  such  as  aniline.  A  few  colouring  matters,  as  for  example  alizarine, 
rubiacine,  indigo-blue,  and  indigo-red,  if  carefully  heated,  may  be  volatilised  without 
change,  and  yield  beautifully  crystallised  sublimates,  though  a  portion  of  the  substance 
is  sometimes  decomposed,  giving  carbon  and  empyreumatic  products. 

Colouring  matters,  like  most  other  organic  substances,  undergo  decomposition  with 
more  or  less  facility  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen ;  and  the  process  may,  indeed, 
be  more  easily  traced,  in  their  case,  as  it  is  always  accompanied  by  a  chanp[c  of  hue. 
Its  effects  may  be  daily  observed  in  the  colours  of  natural  objects  belonging  to  the 
organic  world.  Flowers,  in  many  cases,  lose  a  portion  of  their  colour  before  fading. 
The  leaves  of  plants,  before  they  fall,  lose  their  green  colour  and  become  red  or  yellow. 
The  colour  of  venous  blood  changes,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  from  dark  red  to  light 
red.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  blue  and  red  colouring  matters  generally 
become  yellow  or  brown ;  but  the  process  seldom  ends  here:  it  continues  until  the  colour 
is  quite  destroyed ;  that  is,  until  the  substance  is  converted  into  a  colourless  compound. 
This  may  be  easily  seen  when  a  fabric,  dyed  of  some  fugitive  colour,  is  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  intensity  of  the  colour  diminishes,  in  the  first  instance;  it  then  changes  in 
hue,  and*  finally,  disappears  entirely.    Indeed,  the  whole  process  of  bleaching  in  the 
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air  depends  on  the  concurrent  action  of  oxygen,  light,  and  moisture.  The  precise 
nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which  colouring  matters  undergo,  during  this  proeess 
of  oxidation,  is  unknown.  No  douht,  it  consists,  generally  speaking,  in  the  remoTal 
of  a  portion  of  their  carhon  and  hydrogen,  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
and  the  conTersion  of  the  chief  mass  of  the  substance  into  a  more  stable  compound, 
capable  of  resisting  the  further  action  of  oxygen.  But  this  statement  oonreys  very 
little  information  to  the  chemist,  who,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  process  of 
decomposition,  requires  to  know  exactly  all  its  products,  and  to  compare  their  composi- 
tion with  that  of  the  substances  from  which  they  are  deriTed.  The  indeterminate 
and  uninteresting  nature  of  the  bodies  into  which  most  colouring  matters  are  couTerted 
by  oxidation,  has  probably  deterred  chemists  from  their  examination.  The  actioa  of 
oxygen  on  colouring  matters  yaries  according  to  their  nature  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  oxygen  is  applied,  and  it  is  the  degree  of  resistance  which  they  are  capable 
of  opposing  to  its  action  that  chiefly  determines  the  stability  of  the  colours  produced  by 
their  means  in  the  arts.  Indigo-blue  shows  no  tendency  to  be  decomposed  by  gascoos 
oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures;  it  is  only  when  the  latter  is  presented  in  a  con- 
centrated form,  as  in  nitric  or  chromic  acid,  or  in  a  nascent  state,  as  in  a  solution  of 
ferridcyanide  of  potassium  containing  caustic  potash,  that  it  undergoes  deoompositioo. 
M''hen,  however,  indigo-blue  enters  into  combination  -aith  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  deeom- 
posed  by  means  of  oxygen  with  as  much  facility  as  some  of  the  least  stable  of  this 
class  of  bodies.  Some  colouring  matters  are  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  oxygen 
even  in  its  most  concentrated  form.  Of  this  kind  are  rubianine  and  mbtacine*  which, 
when  treated  with  boiling  nitric  acid,  merely  dissolve  in  the  liquid  and  crystallise  out 
again,  when  the  latter  is  allowed  to  cool.  The  action  of  atmospheric  oxjgen  on 
colouring  matters  is  generally  promoted  by  alkalies,  and  retarded  in  the  presence  of 
acids.  A  watery  soluuon  of  bematine,  when  mixed  with  an  excess  of  caustic  alka):, 
becomes  of  a  beautiful  purple ;  but  the  colour,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  almost  im- 
mediately turns  brown,  the  hematine  being  then  completely  changed.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  observe,  that  the  bodies  into  which  colouring  matters  are  con-verted  by 
oxidation,  are  incapable,  under  any  circumstances,  of  returning  to  their  original  state. 

The  action  of  reducing  agents,  that  is  of  bodies  having  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen, 
on  some  colouring  matters,  is  very  peculiar.  If  indigo-blue,  suspended  in  water,  be 
placed  in  contact  with  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  tin,  or  an  alkaline  salphurrt, 
sulphite  or  phosphite,  or  grape  sugar,  or,  in  short,  any  easily  oxidisable  body,  an 
excess  of  some  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  being  present  at  the  same  time,  it  disserves, 
forming  a  pale  yellow  solution  without  a  trace  of  blue.  This  solution  contains,  in 
combination  with  the  alkali  or  alkaline  earth,  a  perfectly  white  substance,  to  which 
the  name  of  reduced  indigo  has  been  applied.  When  an  excess  of  acid  is  added  to  the 
solution,  it  is  precipitated  in  white  flocks.  By  exposure  to  the  air,  either  by  itself  or 
in  a  state  of  solution,  reduced  indigo  rapidly  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  reconverted  into 
indigo-blue.  Hence  the  surface  of  the  solutions,  if  left  to  stand  in  uncovered  vessels, 
becomes  covered  with  a  blue  film  of  regenerated  indigo-blue.  It  was  for  a  Jong  time 
supposed  that  reduced  indigo  was  simply  deoxidised  indigo-blue,  and  that  the  process 
consisted  merely  in  the  indigo-blue  parting  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  which  was 
taken  up  again  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has,  however,  been  discovered  that  in  every 
case  water  is  decomposed  during  the  proeess  of  reduction  which  indigo-blne  nndergoes, 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  combining  with  the  reducing  agent,  and  the  hydrogen  uniting 
with  the  indigo-blue,  water  being  again  formed  when  reduced  indigo  comes  in  eootact 
with  oxygen.  Reduced  indigo  is  therefore  not  a  body  containing  less  oxygen  than 
indigo-blue,  but  is  a  compound  of  the  latter  with  hydrogen.  There  are  several  red 
colouring  matters  which  possess  the  same  property,  that  of  being  converted  into  colour- 
less compounds  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  reducing  agents  and  alkalies,  and  of 
returning  to  their  original  state  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  process  consists,  in  all  cases,  in  the  colouring  matter  combining  with 
hydrogen  and  parting  with  it  again  when  the  hydruret  comes  m  contact  with  oxygen. 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  colouring  matters  is  very  similar  to  that  of  oxygen,  though, 
in  general,  chlorine  acts  more  energetically.  The  first  effect  produced  by  chlorine, 
whether  it  be  applied  as  free  chlorine,  or  in  a  state  of  combination  with  an  alkali,  or 
alkaline  earth  as  an  hypochlorite,  usually  consists  in  a  change  of  colour.  Blue  and 
red  colouring  matters  generally  become  yellow.  By  the  continued  action  of  chlorine 
aU  trace  of  colour  disappears,  and  the  final  result  is  the  formation  of  a  perfectly  white 
substance,  which  is  usually  more  easily  soluble  in  water  and  other  menstrua  than  that 
from  which  it  was  formed.  Since  it  is  most  commonly  by  means  of  chlorine  or  its 
compounds  that  colouring  matters  are  destroyed  or  got  rid  of  in  the  arts,  as  in  bleaching 
fabrics  and  discharging  colours,  the  process  of  decomposition  which  they  undergo  by 
means  of  chlorine  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  the  na  ure  of  the  chemical 
changes,  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  it,  has  often  been  made  a  subject  of  dispute. 
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tboQgli  the  mitter  is  one  possessing  more  of  a  theoretical  than  a  practical  interest  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  organic  bodies  are  decomposed  when  they  are  brought 
into  contact,  in  a  dry  state,  with  dry  chlorine  gas.  The  decomposition  consists  in  the 
elimination  of  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  substance  and  its  substitution  by 
chlorine.  When  water  is  present  at  the  same  time,  the  decomposition  is,  however,  not 
80  simple.  It  is  well  known  that  chlorine  decomposes  water,  combining  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  latter  and  setting  its  oxygen  at  liberty,  and  it  has  been  asserted,  Uiat  in 
the  bleaching  of  colouring  matters  by  means  of  chlorine  when  moisture  is  nsuidly 
present,  this  always  takes  place  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  it  is  in  i^  the  oxygen 
which  effects  their  destruction,  not  the  chlorine.  This  appears,  indeed,  to  be  the  case 
occasionally.  Rabian,  for  instance,  the  body  fh)m  which  alizarine  is  derived,  gives, 
when  decomposed  with  chloride  of  lime,  phthalic  acid,  a  beautiftUly  crystallised  sub- 
stance, containing  no  chlorine,  which  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
rubian,  and  is,  therefore,  truly  a  product  of  oxidation.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  the  chlorine  itself  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  new  bodies 
produced  by  its  action  on  colouring  matters.  When,  for  instance,  chlorine  acts  on 
indigo-blae,  chlorisatine  is  formed,  which  is  indigo-blue,  in  which  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  one  of  chlorine,  plas  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  the  latter  being 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  water. 

The  behavioar  of  colouring  matters  towards  water  and  other  solvents  is  very  various. 
Some  colouring  matters,  such  as  those  of  logwood  and  brazilwood,  are  very  easily 
soluble  IB  water.  Others,  such  as  the  colouring  matters  of  madder  and  quercitron  bark, 
are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Many,  especially  the  so-called  resinous  ones,  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  more  or  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  or  alkaline  liquids.  A 
few,  such  as  indigo-blue,  are  almost  insoluble  in  all  menstrua,  and  can  only  be  made 
to  dissolve  by  converting  them,  by  means  of  reducing  agents,  into  other  bodies  soluble 
in  alkalies.  Those  which  are  soluble  in  water,  are,  generally  speaking,  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  arts,  since  they  admit  of  more  reiidy  application,  when  they  possess 
this  property. 

The  behaviour  of  colouring  matters  towards  acids,  is  often  very  characteristic.  Most 
colouring  matters  are  completely  decomposed  by  nitric,  chloric,  manganic,  and  chromic 
acids  in  consequence  of  the  large  proportion  of  oxygen  which  these  acids  contain.  With 
many  colouring  matters  the  decomposition  takes  place  even  at  the  ordinarv  temperature ; 
with  others,  it  only  commences  when  the  acid  is  warmed,  especially  if  the  latter  be 
applied  in  a  state  of  considerable  dilution.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  also  destroys 
most  colouring  matters,  especially  if  the  acid  be  heated.  It  seems  to  act  by  depriving 
them  of  the  elements  of  water,  and  thereby  converting  them  into  substances  containing 
more  carbon  than  before,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  dark  almost  black  colour 
which  they  acquire.  At  the  same  time  the  acid  generally  loses  a  portion  of  its 
oxygen,  since  sulphurous  acid  is  almost  always  evolved  on  heating.  Some  colouring 
matters,  such  as  alizarine,  are  not  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  even 
when  the  latter  is  raised  to  the  boiling  point ;  they  merely  dissolve,  forming  solutions 
of  various  colours,  fh>m  which  they  are  precipitated  unchanged,  on  the  addition  of 
water,  when  they  are  insoluble  or  not  easily  soluble  in  the  latter.  Others,  again,  like 
indigo*blue,  dissolve  in  concentrated  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  without  being  decom- 
posed, and  at  the  same  time  enter  into  combination  with  the  acid,  forming  true  double 
acids,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  combine  as  such  with  bases.  Many 
colouring  matters  undergo  a  change  of  colour  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  acids,  the 
original  colour  being  restored  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  alkali,  and  this  property 
is  made  use  of  for  the  detection  of  acids  and  alkalies.  The  colour  of  an  infusion  of 
litmus,  for  instance,  is  changed  by  acids  from  blue  to  red,  and  the  blue  colour  is  restored 
by  alkalies.  An  infusion  of  the  petals  of  the  purple  dahlia  or  of  the  violet  becomes 
red  on  the  addition  of  acids,  and  this  red  colour  changes  again  to  purple  or  blue  with 
alkalies,  an  excess  of  alkali  making  it  green.  The  yellow  colour  of  rutine  becomes 
deeper  with  strong  acids.  In  most  cases,  this  alteration  of  colour  depends  on  a  very 
simple  chemical  change.  Litmus,  for  example,  in  the  state  in  which  it  occurs  in 
commerce,  consists  of  a  red  colouring  matter  in  combination  with  ammonia,  the  com- 
pound being  blue.  By  the  addition  of  an  acid,  the  ammonia  is  removed,  and  the 
uncombined  red  colouring  matter  makes  its  appearance.  Ammonia  and  most  alkalies 
remove  the  excess  of  acid,  and,  by  combining  with  the  red  colouring  matter,  restore 
the  blue  colour.  When  a  colouring  matter,  like  alizarine,  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  its  solubility  is  generally  diminished  in  the  presence  of  a  strong  acid.  Hence, 
by  adding  acid  to  the  watery  solution,  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  is  usually 
precipitated.  It  is  very  seldom  that  colouring  matters  are  really  found  to  enter  into 
combination  with  acids.  Indeed,  only  one,  viz.  berberine,  is  capable  of  acting  the 
part  of  a  true  base,  and  forming  definite  compounds  with  acids.  Some  acids,  such  as 
sulphurous  and  hydrosulphuric  acids,  do  certainly  seem  to  combine  with  some  colouring 
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matten  and  form  with  thera  compounds,  in  which  the  colour  is  completely  disguised, 
and  apparently  destroyed.  If  a  red  rose  be  suspended  in  an  atmosphere  of  sulpharoiiB 
acid  it  becomes  wbite,  but  the  red  colour  may  be  restored  by  neutralising  the  acid  with 
some  alkalL  On  this  property  of  sulphurous  acid  depends  the  process  of  Ueaching 
woollen  fabrics  by  means  of  burning  sulphur.  In  this  case  the  colouring  matter  is  not 
destroyed  but  only  disguised  by  its  combination  with  the  acid. 

Most  colouring  matters  are  capable  of  combining  with  bases.  Indeed,  their  affiniry 
for  the  latter,  is  generally  so  marked  that  they  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
class  of  weak  aci£.  Like  all  other  weak  acids  they  form,  with  bases,  compounds  of  a 
very  indefinite  composition,  so  much  so  that  the  same  compound,  prepared  on  two 
different  occasions,  is  often  found  to  be  differently  constituted.  Hence  the  great 
difiiculty  experienced  by  chemists  in  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  colouring  matters. 
There  are  very  few  of  the  latter  for  which  several  formulas,  all  equally  probable,  may 
not  be  given,  if  the  compounds  with  bases  be  employed  for  their  determination.  The 
compounds  of  colouring  matters  with  bases  hardly  ever  crystallise.  Those  with  alkalies 
are  mostly  soluble  in  water  and  amorphous ;  those  with  the  alkaline  earths,  lime  and 
baryta,  are  sometimes  soluble,  sometimes  insoluble ;  those  with  the  earths  and  metallic 
oxides  are  almost  always  insoluble  in  water.  The  compounds  with  alkalies  are  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  colouring  matter  in  water  to  which  a  little  alkali  is  addtfd,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness,  an  operation  which  must  be  carefully  conducted  if  the  colouring 
matter  is  one  easily  affected  by  oxygen.  The  insoluble  compounds,  with  earths  and 
metallic  oxides,  are  obtained  either  by  double  decomposition  of  a  soluble  compoond 
with  a  soluble  salt  of  the  respective  Imse,  or  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  the  colouring 
matter,  in  water  or  any  other  menstruum,  a  salt  of  the  base  containing  some  weak  acid, 
such  as  acetic  acid.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  bases  none  show  so  much  affinity  for 
colouring  matters  as  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  peroxide  of  tin,  bodies  which  occupy 
an  intermediate  position  between  acids  and  bases.  If  a  solution  of  any  colouring  matter 
be  agitated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  hydrates  of  any  of  these  bases,  the  solution 
becomes  decolourised,  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  combining  with  the  base  and 
forming  a  coloured  compound.  It  is  accordingly  these  bases  that  are  chiefly  employed 
in  dyeing,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  colouring  matters  on  particular  portions  of  the 
fabric  to  be  dyed.  When  used  for  this  purpose  they  are  called  mordanU,  Their 
compounds  with  colouring  matters  are  denominated  lakes^  and  are  employed  as  pigments 
by  painters  The  colours  of  the  compounds  usually  differ,  either  in  kind  or  degree, 
from  those  of  the  colouring  matters  themselves.  Red  colouring  matters  often  fonn 
blue  compounds,  yellow  ones  sometimes  give  red  or  purple  compounds.  The  compounds 
with  peroxide  of  iron  are  usually  distinguished  by  the  intensity  of  their  colour.  When 
a  colouring  nutter  gives  with  alumina  and  oxide  of  tin  red  compounds,  its  compound 
with  peroxide  of  iron  is  usually  purple  or  black;  and  when  the  former  are  yellow,  the 
latter  is  commonly  olive  or  brown.  Almost  all  the  compounds  of  colouring  matters 
with  bases  are  decomposed  by  strong  acids,  such  as  sulphuric,  muriatic,  nitric,  oxalic, 
and  tartaric  acids,  and  even  acetic  acid  is  not  without  effect  on  some  of  these  compounds. 
The  compounds  with  earths  and  metallic  oxides  are  also  decomposed,  sometimes,  by 
alkalies.  A  solution  of  soap  is  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect  in  many  oases,  and  dyes 
are  therefore  often  tested  by  means  of  a  solution  of  soap  in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  permanence  which  they  possess. 

No  property  is  so  characteristic  of  colouring  matters,  as  a  class,  as  their  behaviour 
towards  bodies  of  a  porous  nature,  such  as  charcoal  If  a  watery  solution  of  a  colouring 
matter  be  agitated  with  charcoal,  animal  charcoal  being  best  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
the  colouring  matter  is  in  general  entirely  removed  from  the  solution  and  absorbed  by 
the  charcoal.  The  combination  which  takes  place  under  these  circumstances  b  probably 
not  due  to  any  chemical  affinity,  but  is  rather  an  effect  of  the  so-called  attraction  of 
surface,  which  we  often  see  exerted  by  bodies  of  a  porous  nature,  such  as  charcoal  and 
spongy  platinum,  and  which  enables  the  latter  to  absorb  such  large  quantities  of  gases 
of  various  kinds.  That  the  compound  is  indeed  more  of  a  physicid  than  a  chemical 
nature  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  sometimes  the  colouring  matteris 
separated  from  its  combination  with  the  charcoal  by  means  of  boiling  alcohol,  an  agent 
which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  exert  a  stronger  chemical  affinity  than  water.  It  is 
this  property  of  colouring  matters  which  is  made  use  of  by  chemists  to  decolourise 
solutions,  and  by  sugar  manufacturers  to  purify  their  sugar.  The  attraction  manifested 
by  colouring  matters  for  animal  or  yegetable  fibre  is  probably  also  a  phenomenon  of 
the  same  nature,  caused  by  the  porous  condition  of  the  latter,  and  the  powerful  affinity 
of  the  so-called  mordants  for  colouring  matters,  may,  perhaps,  be  in  part  accounted  for 
by  their  state  of  mechanical  division  being  different  from  that  of  other  bases.  Colouring 
matters,  however,  vary  much  frOm  one  another  in  their  behaviour  towards  animal  or 
vegetable  fibre.  Some,  such  as  indigo-blue,  and  the  colouring  matters  of  safflower  and 
turmeric,  are  capable  of  combining  directly  with  the  latter  and  imparting  to  them 
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coloara  of  gtetX  intensit}'.  Others  are  only  slightly  attracted  by  them  and  cooseqiienily 
impart  only  feeble  tints  i  they  therefore  require,  -when  they  are  employed  in  the  arts 
for  the  parpoee  of  dyeing,  the  interposition  of  an  earthy  or  metallic  base.  To  the  first 
elaas  Bancroft  applied  the  term  tubnloMtive  colouring  matters,  to  the  second  that  of 
adjectiot  colouring  matters. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  history  of  colouring  matters 
is  that  in  regard  to  the  original  state  in  which  these  substances  exist  in  the  animal  and 
Tegetable  organisms  from  which  they  are  derived.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
that  many  dye-stuffii,  such  as  indigo  and  archil,  do  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  plants 
from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  that  a  long  and  often  difficult  process  of  preparation 
is  required  in  order  to  eliminate  them.  The  plants  which  yield  indigo  exhibit,  while 
they  are  growing,  no  trace  of  blue  colour.  The  colouring  matter  only  makes  its 
appearance  after  the  juice  of  the  plant  has  undergone  a  process  of  fermentation.  The 
lichens  employed  in  the  preparation  of  archil  and  litmus  are  colourless,  or  at  most  light 
browa,  bat  by  steeping  Uiem  in  liquids  containing  ammonia  and  lime  a  colouring  matter 
of  an  intense  red  is  gradoally  generated,  which  remains  dissoWed  in  the  alkaline  liquid. 
Other  phenomena  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  mentioned,  as  for  instance  the  formation 
of  the  so-called  Tyrian  purple  from  the  juice  of  a  shell-fish,  and  new  ones  are  from 
time  to  time  being  discovered.  In  order  to  explain  these  phenomena  various  hypotheses 
have  been  resorted  to.  It  was  supposed,  for  instance,  that  the  indigoferss  contained 
white  or  reduced  indigo,  and  hence  were  devoid  of  colour,  and  that  the  process  of 
preparing  indigo-blue  consisted  simply  in  oxidising  the  white  indigo,  which  was  for 
this  reason  denominated  indigogenej  by  some  chemists.  The  same  assumption  was 
made  in  regard  to  other  colouring  matters,  all  of  which  were  supposed  to  exist  originally 
in  a  de-oxidised  and  colourless  state.  In  regard  to  indigo,  however,  the  hypothesis  is 
disproved  at  once  by  the  fact  that  reduced  indigo  is  only  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids, 
and  that  the  juice  of  the  indigo  bearing  plants  is  always  acid.  In  regard  to  the  other 
colouring  matters  it  seems  also  to  be  quite  untenable.  The  first  person  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  obscure  department  of  organic  chemistry  was  Robiqnet  This  distinguished 
chemist  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  lichens  in  their  colourless  stale  a  beautifully 
crystallised,  colourless  substance  soluble  in  water,  having  a  sweet  taste,  and  consisting 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  This  substance  he  denominated  orcine.  By  the 
combined  action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen,  he  found  it  to  be  converted  into  a  red 
colouring  matter,  containing  nitrogen,  and  insoluble  in  water,  which  was  in  fact 
identical  with  the  colouring  matter  of  archiL  This  beautiful  discovery  furnished 
chemists  with  a  simple  explanation  for  the  curious  phenomena  observed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  and  other  colouring  matters,  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  others.  Heeren 
and  Kane  obtained  fhmi  various  lichens  oiher  colourless  substances  of  similar  pro- 
perties, and  it  was  shown  by  Schunck  that  orcine  is  not  even  the  first  link  in  the 
chain,  but  is  itself  formed  from  another  body,  lecanorine^  which,  by  the  action  of 
alkalies,  yields  orcine  and  carbonic  acid,  just  as  sugar  by  fermentation  gives  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid.  In  like  manner,  it  was  discovered  by  Erdmann  that  the  colouring 
matter  of  logwood  is  formed  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  oxy^n  and  alkalies  from 
a  crystallised  colourless  substance,  hamatoxyime,  which  is  the  original  substance  exist- 
ing in  the  wood  of  the  tree,  and  is  like  the  others,  not  itself,  strictly  speaking,  a 
colouring  matter,  but  a  substance  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  one. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  phenomena  connected  with  the  formation  of 
colouring  matters,  entirely  different  from  that  just  referred  to.  It  was  discovered  by 
Robiqnet  that  if  madder  be  treated  for  some  time  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  acid  be 
afterwards  completely  removed,  the  madder  is  found  to  have  acqaired  a  much  greater 
tinctorial  power  than  before.  This  fact  was  explained  by  some  chemists  by  supposing 
that  the  sulphuric  acid  had  combined  with  or  destroyed  some  substance  or  substances, 
contained  in  the  madder  which  had  previously  hindered  the  colouring  matter  from 
exerting  its  full  power  in  dyeing,  such  as  lime,  sugar,  woody  fibre,  &c  By  others  it 
was  suspected  thiat  an  actmd  formation  of  colouring  matter  took  place  during  the 
process,  and  this  suspicion  has  been  verified  by  recent  researches.  Schunck  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  from  madder  a  substance  resembling  gum,  very  soluble  in  water, 
amorphous,  and  having  a  very  bitter  taste,  like  madder  itself,  and  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  rvbian.  This  substance,  though  not  colourless,  is  incapable  of  combining 
with  mordants,  like  most  colonrinf  matters.  When,  however,  it  is  acted  on  by  strong 
acids,  such  as  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  number  of  products,  the  most  important  of  which  is  alizarine^  one  of  the  colonring 
matters  of  madder  itself.  Among  the  other  products  are  a  yellow  crystallised  colouring 
matter,  ru^iontn^,  two  amorphous  red  colouring  matters  resembling  resins,  rubiretine  and 
veraniine,  and  lastly,  grape  sugar.  When  subjected  to  fermentation,  the  same  products 
are  formed,  with  the  exception  of  rubianine,  which  is  replaced  bjr  a  yellow  colour- 
ing matter  of  similar  properties.    This  process  of  decomposition  evidently  belongs  to 
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that  namerons  class  called  by  some  chemists  **  catalytic,**  in  which  the  deoomposin^ 
agent  does  not  act,  as  fitu*  as  ire  know,  in  virtue  of  its  chemical  affinities.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  when  madder  is  acted  on  by  snlphuric  acid  an  actual  formatioo  of  colouring 
matter  takes  place,  and  it  is  even  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter 
foand  in  madder  in  its  usual  state  was  originally  formed  from  rubian,  by  a  process  of 
slow-  fermentation,  the  portion  of  the  latter  still  remaining  undecomposed  being  that 
which  is  acted  on  when  acids  are  applied  to  madder.  From  the  JgatU  ttnctorui  or 
common  woad  plant,  Schnnck,  in  like  manner,  extracted  an  amorphous  substance, 
easily  soluble  in  wat^,  called  by  him  indican,  and  which,  by  the  action  of  strong 
acids,  is  decomposed  into  indigo-blne,  indigo-red,  sugar,  and  other  products,  among 
which  are  also  several  resinous  colouring  matters.  Looking  at  them  from  this  point 
of  view,  colouring  matters  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  vis.,  first,  snch  as  are 
formed  fh>m  other  substances,  not  themselves  colouring  matters,  by  the  action  of 
oxygen  and  alkalies ;  and,  secondly,  snch  as  are  formed  from  other  substances  by 
means  either  of  ferments  or  strong  acids,  without  the  intervention  of  oxygen.  To  the 
first  class  belong  the  colouring  matters  of  archil,  litmus,  and  logwooid ;  they  yield 
comparatively  fiigitive  dyes,  and  are  usually  decomposed  by  allowing  the  very  process 
to  which  they  owe  their  formation  to  continue.  To  the  second  clan  belong  indigo- 
blue,  indigo-red,  and  alizarine,  bodies  which  show  a  remarkable  degree  of  stabiUty 
for  organic  compounds.  More  extended  research  will  probably  show  that  many  other 
colouring  matters  are  formed  either  in  one  manner  or  the  other,  which  will  probably 
afford  us  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  rational  mode  of  classifying  these  bodies,  and  of 
distinguishing  them  as  a  class  finom  others. — E.  S. 

COLOPHANY.  Black  resin,  the  solid  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  turpentine, 
when  all  the  oil  has  been  worked  off. 

COLUMBIUM.  A  peculiar  metal  extracted  from  a  rare  mineral  brought  from 
Haddam  in  Connecticut  It  is  also  called  Tantalium,  from  the  mineral  tantaiite  and 
jfttrotantalite,  found  in  Sweden.  It  has  hitherto  no  application  to  the  arts.  It  com- 
bines with  two  successive  doses  of  oxygen  ;  by  the  second  it  becomes  an  acid. 

COLZA,  is  a  variety  of  cabbage, — the  Bnusica  oUracea^  — whose  seeds  afford  by 
pressure  an  oil  much  employed  in  France  and  Belgium  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  fbr 
many  other  purposes.  This  plant  requires  a  rich  but  light  soil ;  it  does  not  succeed 
upon  either  sandy  or  clay  lands.  The  ground  for  it  must  be  deepl  v  ploughed  and  well 
dunged.  It  should  be  sown  in  July,  and  be  afterwards  replanted  in  a  richly  manured 
field.  In  October  it  is  to  be  planted  out  in  beds,  15  or  18  inches  apart.  Colza  may 
also  be  sowed  in  furrows  8  or  10  inches  asunder. 

Land  which  has  been  just  cropped  for  wheat  is  that  usually  destined  to  colza ;  it  may 
be  ft-esh  dunged  with  advantage.  The  harvest  takes  place  in  July,  with  a  sickle,  a 
little  before  Uie  seeds  are  completely  ripe,  lest  they  should  drop  off.  As  the  seed  is 
productive  of  oil,  however,  only  in  proportion  to  its  ripeness,  the  cut  plants  are  aUowed 
to  complete  their  maturation,  by  laying  them  in  heaps  under  airy  sheds,  or  placing 
them  in  a  stack,  and  thatching  it  with  straw. 

The  cabbage  stalks  are  thrashed  with  flails,  the  seeds  are  winnowed,  sifted,  and  spread 
out  in  the  air  to  dry ;  then  packed  away  in  sacks,  in  order  to  be  subjected  to  the  oil 
mill  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  oil-cake  is  a  very  agreeable  food  to  cattle;  it 
serves  to  fatten  them,  and  is  reckoned  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  mill. 

When  proper  manure  was  not  applied,  it  was  reported  that  colza  impoverished 
the  soil  very  much,  as  do,  indeed,  all  the  plants  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their 
oleaginous  seeds.  The  same  soil  must  not,  therefore,  be  come  back  upon  again  fbr  six 
years,  if  fine  crops  be  desired.  The  double  ploughing  which  it  requires  effectually 
cleans  the  ground. 

The  colza  or  wild  cabbage  itself  is  a  plant  of  sufficient  interest  to  call  special 
attention  to  its  properties.  Besides  yielding  an  oil  which  gives  a  brilliant  light  for 
the  lamps  of  lighthouses,  its  seed  has  other  properties  that  should  induce  the  plant  to 
be  in  fkvour  with  agriculturists,  emigrants,  and  colonists.  The  recent  accounts, 
according  to  Du  Bow,  state  **  it  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  cattle  as  food ;  that  the 
seeds  after  the  oil  is  expressed  yield  a  cake  highly  prized  for  fattening  cattle,  and  u 
manure.**  **  There  is  a  spring  variety  which  will  succeed  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  ultimately  become  an  article  of  g^at  importance." 

The  real  history  of  this  valuable  plant  seems  to  be  this.  The  Abbe  de  Commerell, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lettsom,  dated  from  Paris  at  the  Abbey  of  St  Victor,  1789,  caUs 
especial  attention  to  the  colza  which  he  had  cultivated  for  some  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris, "  and  last  year  under  the  inspection  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture. 
The  severe  winter  just  experienced,  which  had  destroyed  great  abundance  of  tumipi 
and  cole,  had  not  done  the  least  injury  to  my  plants,  which  is  a  proof  of  resisting  the 
severest  cold.**  The  following  description  of  the  plant  may  lead  to  its  adoption  as  sources 
of  oil  and  food.    To  induce  this  we  may  refer  to  the  original  oommnnxcation. 
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now  of  coarse  snffictentlj  rare :  it  is  entitled  —  **Mim(nre  sur  la  culture  Tusage  et  let 
voantaget  du  Choux  afaucker^  par  M,  VAbb4  de  Commerell,  d  Paris,**  1789.  He  states 
he  foood  the  plant  in  Germany,  where  it  was  only  used  for  seed ;  that  there  are  three 
distinct  Tarieties,  known  by  the  coloarsof  the  ''nerves'*  of  the  leaves — violet,  yellow, 
and  green.  He  gives  preference  to  the  violet,  "  il  est  plus  abondant,  pins  sapide  et 
resiste  mieox  k  I'impression  da  froid  et  ii  la  rigueur  des  hivers."  He  adds  that  he 
presents  to  the  Royal  Society  (  Agric  de  Paris)  the  plants  which  had  resisted  the  cold 
of  the  preceding  winter,  **  the  most  rigorous  of  which  mention  is  made  in  our  annals." 

Again  Commerell  says  :  **  This  plant  is  a  kind  of  wild  cabbage  that  may 
be  cat  four  or  six  times  in  the  year  it  is  sown  ;  each  cat  is  as  plentiful  as  trefoil 
or  laceme :  we  leave  it  afterwards  for  the  winter.  About  the  month  of  February  it 
shoots  np,  and  the  leaves  of  it  may  be  cut ;  but  in  the  month  of  April  it  begins  to  grow 
up,  send  off  stalks,  and  bears  its  seed,  which  may  be  gathered  in  June.  The  first  year 
this  wild  cabbage  does  not  send  stalks ;  its  leaves  appear  to  rise  out  of  the  ground,  and 
thus  it  may  be  cut  like  grass ;  it  may  also  be  dried  for  hay.  Its  leaves  extend  to  10,  12, 
and  15  inches  in  length  and  6  to  8  broad,  which  have  not  the  bitter  and  herbaceous 
taste  of  other  cabbages.  It  is  a  pulse  very  agreeable  for  man  daring  the  whole  year, 
and  a  fodder  equally  as  good  as  plentiful  for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  The  milk  of  cows 
does  not  acquire  a  bad  taste,  nor  do  the  cows  get  tired  of  it" 

**  This  plant  bears  more  and  larger  sized  seed  than  turnips  or  cole,  and  the  oil  which 
I  have  extracted  from  it  cold  is  very  superior  as  food  for  man  to  that  from  poppy  or  cole, 
and  is  equal  to  the  common  oil  of  olives  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges.  I  give  the 
name  of  the  mewing  cabbage  to  this  plant  If  you  wiU  make  a  trial  of  it,"  he  adds  to 
Dr.  Lettsom,  "  you  will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  for  this  cabbage  yields  one 
third  more  oil  than  turnips  in  proportion  to  the  equal  quantity  of  ground,  and  vre  may 
sow  it  in  spring  or  in  autumn." 

When  Commerell  wrote  the  trials  were  limited  for  want  of  seed,  but  it  now  appears 
to  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  agriculturists,  as  a  plant  whose  rapid  growth  and 
general  favour,  may  remedy  the  scarcity  of  other  crops  more  in  use.  At  the  end  of 
sixty  years  the  production  of  the  oil  alone  forms  a  considerable  article  of  the  trade  of 
France,  Belgium,  England,  and  America. 

To  mining  districts,  to  manufacturers,  and  others  in  remote  localities,  the  valuable 
properties  of  this  plant  and  seed,  as  sources  of  oil,  food,  and  manure,  are  commended. 
Even  six  crops  a  year  are  said  to  have  been  taken.  Thus  the  bitterness  of  famine  by 
the  failure  of  other  crops  might  be  mitigated ;  and  as  the  oils  of  seeds  are  now 
confusedly  mixed  together  in  commercial  transactions,  we  have  thought  the  useful- 
ness of  this  plant  should  be  more  generaUy  known  by  references  to  those  qualities 
recorded  on  its  original  cultivation. 

Colza  oil  is  now  extensively  used  for  burning  in  lamps  and  for  lubricating  machinery. 
The  Carcel,  Moderator,  and  other  lamps  are  contrived  to  give  a  continuous  supply  of 
oil  to  the  wick,  and  by  a  rapid  draught  of  air  brilliant  combustion  of  the  oil  is  main- 
tained without  smoke. 

In  the  lighthouses  of  France  and  England  it  has  been  employed  with  satisfaction, 
so  as  to  replace  the  use  of  sperm  oil ;  the  preference  has  been  given  on  the  grounds 
of  greater  brilliancy,  a  steadier  flame,  the  wick  being  less  charred,  and  the  advantage 
of  economy  in  price. 

The  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  and  the  late  Mr.  Hume  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  colza,  rape,  and  seed  oils,  as  compared 
with  sperm  oil,  and  in  1845  referred  the  investigation  of  the  power  and  qualities  of  the 
light  from  this  description  of  oil,  to  Professor  Faraday.  He  reported  ^  that  he  was 
much  struck  with  the  steadiness  of  the  flame,  burning  12  or  14  hours  without  being 
touched ;"  **  taking  above  100  experiments,  the  light  came  out  as  one  and  a  half  for 
the  seed  oil  to  one  of  the  sperm ;  the  quantity  of  oil  being  used  in  the  same  proportion ; " 
and  he  concludes  by  stating  his  *' confidence  in  the  results." 

The  advantages  then  were^  less  trouble,  for  the  lamps  with  sperm  had  to  be  re- 
trimmed,  and  the  same  lamp  with  seed  oil  gave  more  light,  and  the  cost  then  was  as 
8«.  9<f.  per  gallon  seed  oil,  against  6«.  4<£  imperial  gallon  of  sperm. 

Those  interested  should  consult  returns,  order^  by  the  House  of  Commons, — 
"  Lighthouses,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  *  On  the  substitution  of  JRape  seed  oil  for 
Sperm  oi'A  and  the  saving  accruing  thertfromj  \7th  Feb.  1857  ;  Na  76 ;  \%th  March^ 
1857,  196  and  196  I." 

In  the  Supplementary  Returns  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Comrnis* 
sioners  of  the  Northern  Lights,  there  is  the  following  report  of  Alan  Stevenson,  Esq., 
their  Engineer :  — 

'*  In  the  last  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  lighthouses,  I  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Board  to  the  propriety  of  making  trial,  at  several  stations,  of  the  patent  cuiik 
or  rape  seed  oil,  as  prepared  by  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Garford,  of  Bishop^te  Street 
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These  trials  liave  now  been  made  daring  the  months  of  Janoarj  and  Febmaiy,  at 
three  catoptric  and  three  dioptric  lights,  and  the  resalts  have  from  time  to  time  beea 
made  known  to  me  by  the  light-keepers,  ac-cording  to  instructions  issued  to  them,  as 
occasion  seemed  to  require.  The  substantial  agreement  of  all  the  reports  as  to  the 
qualities  of  the  oil  renders  it  needless  to  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  slight  Tary- 
ing  circumstances  of  each  case ;  and  I  have  therefore  great  satisfaction  in  briefly 
stating,  as  follows,  the  very  favourable  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived :  — 

"  1.  The  culza  oil  possesses  the  advantage  of  remaining  fluid  at  temperatures  which 
thicken  the  spermaceti  oiL 

**  2.  The  culzii  oil  burns  both  in  the  Fresnel  lamp  and  the  single  argand  bnmer,  with 
a  thick  wick,  daring  seventeen  hours,  without  requiring  any  ooaitng  of  the  wick, 
or  any  adjustment  of  the  damper ;  and  the  flame  seems  to  be  more  steady  and 
free  from  flickering  than  that  flrom  spermaceti  oil. 

**  3.  There  seems  (most  probably  owing  to  the  greater  steadiness  of  the  flame) 
to  be  less  breakage  of  glass  chimneys  with  the  culza  than  with  the  spermaceti  oil* 

The  above  firm,  who  from  thirty  years*  experience  in  the  trade,  were  enabled  to  in- 
duce the  Trinity  Corporation  to  give  this  oil  a  fair  and  extended  trial,  state  that  **  for 
manufuturing  purposes  it  is  equally  useful ;  it  is  admitted  by  practical  men  to  be  the 
best  known  oil  for  machinery;  equal  to  Gallipoli;  and  technically  it  possesses  more 
*  body,*  though  perfectly  flree  fh>m  gummy  matter."  On  this  point,  the  following 
letter  has  due  weight: — 

**  Admiralty,  9th  December,  1845.  —  Messrs.  Briggs  and  Qarford,  —  **  Referring  to 
your  letter  of  the  first  of  August  last,  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  in  purananoe  of  the 
directions  of  tho  Lords  Commisioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  the  officers  of  Woolwich 
yard  have  tried  your  vegetable  oil,  and  find  it  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Qallipoli.** 

"  It  is  very  hardy ;  and  while  sperm,  Gallipoli,  nut,  or  lard  oils  are  rendered  oseless 
by  the  slightest  exposure  to  irost,  the  patent  oil  will  with  ordinary  care,  retain  its 
brilliancy  :  this  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  very  important  quality  to  railway  and 
steam  boat  companies." 

It  should  be  here  stated  that  the  terms  rape  oils,  seed  oils,  colza,  or  calzi  are  all 
now  blended  together,  and,  however  much  this  may  be  regretted,  yet  it  does  not  seem 
easy  to  keep  distinctness  in  the  general  usages  of  oil,  for  the  customs  returns  class  all 
under  one  head, — rape  oil. 

A  number  of  British  and  colonial  seed-bearing  plants  appears  to  be  now  employed 
for  the  sake  of  their  oils,  although,  on  account  of  the  mucilaginous  matter  contained 
in  many  of  the  oils,  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  colza  which  they  are  employed  to 
adulterate.— T.  J.  P. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  ^trade  some  estimate  may  be  formed  by  the  following 
entry  : — The  importatUms  of  s*eed  oils  in  1856  and  1857,  from  European  states  was  — 


Belgium        ...        - 
France          -        -        -        - 
Hanse  Towns        .        -        - 
Holland         -        -        -        - 

1856. 

1857. 

Tom. 

GoroimtMl 
Real  Value. 

Toat. 

Cempocfd 

Real  Value. 

1,785 

1,643 

922 

1,419 

£91,128 
83,696 
47,340 
72,741 

1,334 

3,971 

2,554 

840 

£62,867 

185,209 

105,129 

39,665 

COMB.  The  name  of  an  instrument  which  is  employed  to  dis  angle,  and  lay 
parallel  and  smooth  the  hairs  of  man,  horses,  and  other  animals.  They  are  made  ii 
thin  plates,  either  plane  or  curved,  of  wood,  horn,  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  lone,  or  metal, 
cut  upon  one  or  both  sides  or  edges  with  a  series  of  somewhat  long  teeth,  not  far  apart 
.  Two  saws  mounted  on  the  same  spindle  are  used  in  cutting  the  teeth  of  combs, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  grooving  process ;  one  saw  is  in  this  case 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  other  and  cuts  one  tooth  to  its  full  depth,  whilst  the  smaller 
saw,  separated  by  a  washer  as  thick  as  the  required  teeth,  outs  the  succeeding  tooth 
part  way  down. 

A  few  years  back,  Messrs  Pow  and  Lyne  invented  an  ingenious  machine  for  sawing 
boxwood  or  ivory  combs.  The  plate  of  ivory  or  box  wood  is  fixed  in  a  clamp  sns> 
pended  on  two  pivots  parallel  with  the  saw  spindle,  which  has  only  one  saw.  By  the 
revolution  of  the  handle  a  cam  first  depresses  the  ivory  on  the  revolving  saw,  cuts  one 
notch,  and  quickly  raises  it  again ;  the  handle  in  completing  its  circuit  shifts  the 
slide  that  carries  the  suspended  clamp  to  the  right,  by  means  of  a  screw  and  ratchet 
movement.  The  teeth  are  cut  with  great  exactness,  and  as  quickly  as  the  handle  can 
l)e  turned  ;  they  vary  from  about  £irty  to  eighty  teKh  in  one  inch,  and  such  is  the 
delicacy  of  some  of  the  saws,  that  even  100  teeth  may  be  cut  in  one  inch  of  ivory. 
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Tlie  saw  mni  throogh  a  cleft  in  a  Bmall  piece  of  irory,  fixed  yerticallj  or  radially  to 
the  saw,  to  act  as  the  ordinary  stops,  and  present  its  flexure  or  displacement  side-* 
ways.  Two  combs  are  nsoally  laid  one  over  the  other  and  cut  at  once  ;  occasionally 
the  machine  has  two  saws,  and  cuts  four  combs  at  once. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tortoise-shell  combs,  very  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
soldering  the  back  of  a  large  comb  to  that  piece  which  is  formed  into  teelh.  The  two 
parts  are  filed  to  correspond  ;  they  are  surrounded  by  pieces  of  linen,  and  inserted 
between  metal  moulds,  connected  at  their  extremities  by  metal  screws  and  nuts ;  the 
interval  between  the  halves  of  the  mould  being  occasionally  curved  to  the  sweep 
required  in  the  comb ;  sometimes  also  the  outer  faces  of  the  mould  are  curved  tOrthe 
particular  form  of  those  combe  in  which  the  bock  is  curled  round,  so  as  to  form  an 
angle  with  the  teeth.  Thus  arranged  it  is  placed  in  boiling  water.  The  joints  when 
properly  made  cannot  be  detected,  either  by  the  want  of  transparency  or  polish.  Much 
skill  is  employed  in  turning  to  economical  account  the  flexibility  of  tortoiseshell  in 
its  heated  state  :  for  example,  the  teeth  of  the  larger  descriptions  of  comb  are  parted, 
or  cut  one  out  of  the  other  with  a  thin  frame  saw;  then  the  shell,  equal  in  size  to  two 
combs  with  their  teeth  interlaced,  is  bent  like  an  arch  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  teeth.  The  shell  is  then  flattened,  the  points  are  separated  with  a  narrow  chisel 
or  pricker,  and  the  two  combs  are  finished  whilst  flat,  with  coarse  single  cut  files,  and 
triangular  scrapers ;  and  lastly,  they  are  warmed,  and  bent  on  the  knee  over  a  wooden 
mould  by  means  of  a  strap  passed  round  the  foot,  in  the  manner  a  shoemaker  fixes  a 
shoe  last.  Smaller  combs  of  horn  and  tortoise-shell  are  parted  whilst  flat,  by  an 
ingenious  machine  with  two  chisel-formed  cutters,  placed  obliquely,  so  that  every  cut 
produces  one  tooth,  the  repetition  of  which  completes  the  formation  of  the  comb. 

Mr.  Rogers's  comb-Ctttttng  machine  is  described  in  the  TranMOctiona  qfUu  Societp  of 
ArU^VfjlL.  xlix.,  part  2,  page  150.  It  has  been  since  remodelled  and  improved  by  Mr. 
Kelly.  This  is  an  example  of  slender  chisel-like  punches.  The  punch  or  chisel  ia 
in  two  parts,  slightly  inclined  and  curved  at  the  ends  to  agree  in  form  with  the  out- 
line of  one  tooth  of  the  comb,  the  cutter  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  jointed  arm, 
moved  up  and  down  by  a  crank,  so  as  to  penetrate  almost  through  the  material,  and 
the  uncut  portion  is  so  very  thin  that  itjsplits  through  at  each  stroke  and  leaves  the 
two  combs  detached. 

The  combmaker*s  double  saw  is  called  a  **  stadda, "  and  has  two  blades  contrived 
so  as  to  give  with  great  facility  and  exactness  the  intervals  between  the  teeth  of  combs, 
from  the  coarsest  to  those  having  fhjm  forty  to  forty*five  teeth  to  the  inch.  The 
page-taw  or  gage-vid  is  used  to  make  the  teeth  square  and  of  one  depth.  The  saw 
is  frequently  made  with  a  loose  back,  like  that  of  ordinsry  back-mws,  but  much  wider, 
so  that  for  teeth  )  {  ]  inch  long,  it  may  shield  all  the  blade  except  ^  |  ]  inch  of  its 
width  respectively,  and  the  saw  is  applied  until  the  back  prevents  its  further  progress. 
Sometimes  the  blade  has  teeth  on  both  edges,  and  is  6xed  betwen  two  parallel  slips  of 
steel  connected  beyond  the  ends  of  the  saw  blade  by  two  small  thumbscrews, 
^fter  the  teeth  of  combs  are  cut  they  are  smoothed  and  polished  with  files,  and  by 
rubbing  them  with  pumice  stone  and  tripoH. — Holtzapffel 

COMBIMINO  NUMBERS  AND  CHEMICAL  COMBINATION. -^Constancy 
of  composition  is  one  of  the  most  essential  characters  of  chemical  compounds ;  by  which 
is  meant  that  any  particuhir  body,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  have  been 
produced,  consists  invariably  of  the  same  elements  in  identically  the  same  proportion ; 
the  converse  of  this  is  not,  however,  necessarily  true,  that  the  same  elements  in  the 
same  proportion  always  produce  the  same  body.    (9ee  Isohekish). 

But  not  only  is  there  a  fixity  in  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  of  a  compound ;  but 
also,  if  any  one  of  the  elements  be  taken,  it  is  found  to  unite  with  the  other  elements  in 
a  proportion  which  is  either  invariable,  or  changes  only  by  some  very  simple  multiple. 

llie  numbers  expressing  the  combining  proportions  of  the  elements  are  only  relative. 
In  England  it  is  usual  to  take  hydrogen  as  the  starting  point,  and  to  call  that  number 
the  combining  number  of  any  other  element  which  expresses  the  proportion  in  which 
it  imites  with  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen ;  and  these  numbers  are  now  becoming 
adopted  on  the  Continent,  although  in  France  the  combining  numbers  are  still  referred 
to  oxygen,  which  is  taken  as  100.  It  is  obvious  that,  whichever  system  is  used,  the 
numbers  have  the  same  value  relatively  to  each  other. 

These  combining  numbers  would  have  but  little  value  if  they  expressed  nothing 
more  than  the  proportion  in  which  the  elements  combine  with  that  body  arbitrarily 
fixed  as  the  standard ;  but  they  also  represent  the  praportionB  in  which  they  unite  among 
themulvee  in  the  tvent  of  union  taking  place.  Thus,  not  only  do  8  parts  of  oxygen  unite 
with  one  of  hydrogen,  but  also  8  parts  of  oxygen  unite  with  89  of  potassium,  23  of 
sodium,  100  of  mercury,  108  of  silver,  &c.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  law  that  the  com- 
bining proportions  of  many  of  the  elements  have  been  ascertained.  Some  of  them  do  not 
combine  with  hydrogen  at  all,  and  in  such  cases  the  quantity  which  unites  with  8  parta 
of  oxygon,  or  16  of  sulphur,  &c.  has  to  be  ascertained.  (See  EquivALENTa)— H.  M.  W. 
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COMBUSTIBLE.  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Brenrutoff,  Germ.)  Any  sabstanee  whicli,  ex- 
posed in  the  air  to  a  certain  temperature,  consumes  with  the  emission  of  heat 
and  light  All  such  combustibles  as  are  cheap  enoagh  for  common  use  go  under 
the  name  of  Fuel ;  which  see.  Every  combustible  requires  a  peculiar  pitch  of  tem- 
perature to  be  kindled,  called  its  acctndibk  point  Thus  phosphorus,  sulphur, hydrogen, 
earburetted  hydrogen,  carbon,  each  takes  fire  at  saccessively  higher  heats. 

COMBUSTIBLE  SUGAR.  When  sugar  is  acted  on  by  a  mixture  of  nitrie 
and  sulphuric  acids,  a  peculiar  substance  is  produced,  having  a  close  resemblance  to 
common  resin,  not  only  in  its  appearance  and  physical  characters,  but  also  in  regard  to 
its  solubility  in  alcohol,  ether,  volatile  oils,  &c!,  and  insolubility  in  water.  This  sub- 
stance is,  however,  extremely  inflammable  and  explosive,  and  possesses  many  of  the 
properties  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Greek  fire.  Its  affinity  for  alcohol  and  ether  is  so 
great  that  water  will  not  remove  these  fluids  from  it  **  Not  having  yet  succeeded  in 
producing  with  it  any  definite  basic  compound  which  would  enable  me  to  control  my 
results,  I  have  not  attempted  its  analysis.  The  only  purposes  to  which  I  haTe  applied 
it  are  to  the  formation  of  fusees  for  shells,  and  to  the  preservation  of  gunpowder  and 
pyrotechnical  articles  fVom  damp  and  moisture.  As  a  fusee,  it  is  easily  lighted,  bums 
with  great  regularity,  and  appears  absolutely  incapable  of  being  extinguished,  circum- 
stances which  would  render  it  of  great  use  m  ricochet  practice.  As  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  mischievous  effect  of  damp  and  moistnre  on  gunpowder  it  is  of  great 
Talue.  The  best  mode  of  application  is  to  plunge  the  gunpowder  for  a  few  seconds 
into  an  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  of  the  sugar  compound,  then  withdraw  it  and  allow 
it  to  dry  at  a  gentle  heat,  say  \2(P  Fahr.,  though  there  is  no  danger  of  an  explosion 
at  212^.  In  this  way  the  gunpowder  is  covered  by  a  coat  of  varnish  easy  of  igni- 
tion and  insoluble  in  water,  which  cannot  therefore  penetrate  to  the  gunpowder,  the 
explosive  nature  of  which  is  rather  augmented  than  diminished  by  this  treatment.  An 
ethereal  solution  of  gpincotton  does  not  answer  so  well  for  this  purpose,  nor  is  it  so 
manageable.  I  have  not  ascertained  how  far  this  new  substance  is  useful  in  reuining 
the  edges  of  wounds  in  approximation,  but  its  alcoholic  solution  merits  a  triaL  The 
following  is  the  method  which  I  have  found  most  successful  in  the  mannfiictnre  of 
this  compound. 

*'  Mix  together  sixteen  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  eight  parts  of  nitrie 
acid,  specific  gravity  1*50 ;  place  the  mixture  in  cold  water,  and  when  the  temperatnre 
has  fallen  to  60°  or  less,  stir  in  one  part  of  finely-powdered  sugar,  which  will  become 
pasty  in  a  few  seconds,  and  is  then  to  be  removed  and  plunged  in  cold  water,  when 
more  sugar  may  then  be  added  to  the  acid  mixture,  and  removed  as  before.  The  com- 
pound is  to  be  washed  in  water  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  to  which  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  must  be  added  in  excess,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  substance,  and 
neutralise  its  uncombined  acid.  After  careful  washing  with  water  it  is  again  to  be 
dissolved  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  steam  heat, 
which  must  be  continued  for  some  time,  so  as  entirely  to  expel  the  alcohol  or  ether. 
The  residuary  matter  should  have  the  transparency  and  general  character  of  comm<m 
resin." — Ure. 

COMBUSTIGK.  (Eng.  and  Fr.  ;  Verbrennung,  Germ.)  The  phenomena  of  the  de- 
Telopment  of  light  and  heat  f^om  any  body,  as  from  charcoal  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  from  phosphorus  combining  with  iodine,  and  from  some  of  the 
metals  combining  with  chlorine.  Combustion  may  be  exerted  with  very  Tarions 
degrees  of  energy.  We  have  a  low  combustion  often  established  in  masses  of  vegetable 
matter  ;  as  in  hay-stacks,  or  in  heaps  of  damp  sawdust  In  these  cases,  the  changes 
going  on  are  the  same  in  character,  only  varying  in  degree,  as  those  presented  by  an 
ordinary  fire,  or  by  a  burning  taper — oxygen  is  combining  with  carbon  to  form  carbonic 
acid.  The  heat  thus  produced  (the  process  has  been  termed  by  Liebig  Er€maeaMsiM\ 
increasing  in  force,  gives  rise  eventually  to  visible  combustion. 

Cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Some  yean  smce, 
the  editor  investigated  the  conditions  under  which  H.  M.  ships,  the  ^  Imogen  "  and 
**  Talavera"  were  burnt  in  Devonport  Dockyard,  and  he  was  enabled  to  trace  the  fire  to 
a  large  bin,  in  which  there  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  oiled  oakum,  pieces 
of  old  flannel  covered  with  anti-attrition,  sawdust,  shavings,  and  the  sweepings  of 
the  painter's,  wheelwright's,  and  some  other  shopSL 

The  sttly'ect  of  combustion  belongs  to  Ure*s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  where  it  wiU 
be  fully  treated. 

CONCRETE.  The  name  given  by  architects  to  a  compact  mass  of  pebbles, 
sand,  and  lime,  cemented  together  in  order  to  form  the  foundation  of  bailding& 
Semple  says  that  the  best  proportions  are  80  parts  of  pebbles,  each  about  7  or  8  oa. 
in  weight,  40  parts  sharp  river  sand,  and  10  of  lime;  the  last  is  to  be  mixed  with 
water  to  a  thinnish  consistence,  and  grouted  in.  It  has  been  found  that  Thames 
ballast,  as  taken  firom  the  bed  of  the  river,  consists  of  nearly  2  parts  of  pebbles  to  1  of 
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sand.  Bad  tlierefbre  answers  ekceedinglj  well  for  making  concrete,  with  fVom  one-serenth 
to  one-eighth  part  of  lime.  The  hest  mode  of  making  concrete,  according  to  Mr.  God- 
win, is  to  mix  lime,  prcTionslj  ground,  with  the  ballast  in  a  dry  state;  sufficient  water 
is  now  thrownover  it  to  effect  a  perfect  mixture;  after  which  it  should  be  turned  over 
at  least  twice  with  shovels,  or  oftener ;  then  pat  into  barrows,  and  wheeled  away  for 
use  instantly.  It  is  generally  found  advisable  to  employ  two  sets  of  men  to  perform 
this  operation,  with  three  sets  in  each  set,  and  they  repeating  the  process,  turn  over 
the  concrete  to  the  barrow-men.  After  being  put  into  the  barrows,  it  ^ould  be  at 
once  wheeled  up  planks  so  raised  as  to  give  it  a  hll  of  some  yards,  and  thrown  into 
the  foundation,  by  which  means  the  particles  are  driven  closer  together,  and  greater 
solidity  is  given  to  the  whole  mass«  Soon  after  being  thrown  in,  the  mixture  is  ob- 
served usually  to  be  in  commotion,  and  much  heat  is  evolved,  with  a  copious  emission 
of  vapour.  The  barrow-load  of  concrete  in  the  fall  spreading  over  the  ground  will 
form  generally  a  stratum  of  fh>m  7  to  9  inches  thick,  which  should  be  allowed  to  set 
before  throwing  in  a  second. 

Another  method  of  making  concrete,  is  first  to  cover  the  foundation  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  water,  and  tiien  to  throw  in  the  dry  mixture  of  ballast  and  lime.  It  is 
next  turned  and  levelled  with  shovels ;  after  which  more  water  is  pumped  in  and  the 
operation  is  repeated.  The  former  method  is  undonbtedly  preferable.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  mix  the  ingredients  in  a  pug-mill,  as  in  mixing  clay, 
&C.,  for  bricks.  For  the  preparation  of  a  concrete  foundation,  as  the  hardening  should 
be  rapid,  no  more  water  should  be  used  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  a  perfect 
mixture  of  the  ingredients.  Hot  water  accelerates  the  induration.  There  is  about 
one-fifth  contraction  in  volume  in  the  concrete,  in  reference  to  the  bulk  of  its  ingre- 
dients. To  form  a  cubical  yard  of  concrete,  about  30  ft.  cube  of  ballast  of  S^  ft.  cube 
of  ground  lime  must  be  employed,  with  a  sufllcient  quantity  of  water. 

Several  other  methods  have  been  adopted  by  builders  and  engineers :  tiiese,  however, 
involve  the  same  principles  and  general  condition ;  a  detail  of  them  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary in  this  work.  The  reader  desiring  information,  is  referred  to  works  espe- 
cially devoted  to  engineering  and  building. 

CONGELATION.  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  G^rientng,  Germ.)  The  act  of  iVeezing  liquids. 
The  processes  employed  are  chiefly  chemical,  but  some  are  mechanical.  These  will 
have  further  attention  under  the  heads  FasEZiMa  Mixtures,  Ice,  Ice  Makvfac- 

TUBE. 

CONIINE.  G^*H»N.  A  volatile  base  found  in  hemlock.  Coiuum  mactdatum. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  that  plant.  Coniine  has 
recently  been  shown,  by  the  interesting  researches  of  Wertheim,.  to  be  a  product  of 
decomposition  of  conhydrine,  a  new  base  discovered  by  him.  Coahydrine  becomes 
conveited  into  coniine  by  the  loss  of  two  equivalents  of  water.  It  luis  been  asserted 
by  Kekule  and  Von  Planta,  that  hemlock  contains  two  or  more  homologous  bases. — 

aa  w. 

COOLING  FLUIDS.    See  Refkioe&atobt. 

COPAL,  a  resin  which  exudes  spontaneously  from  two  trees,  the  JRhus  copaUinum, 
and  the  Elceocarpus  copalifer,  the  first  of  which  grows  in  America,  and  the  second  in 
the  East  Indies.  A  third  species  is  said  to  grow  on  the  banks  of  some  rivers,  and 
near  the  coasts,  of  Guinea. 

Much  information  has  been  received  of  late  years  from  various  sources  concerning 
this  somewhat  ill-understood  product.  It  is  now  known  that  there  are  three  different 
kinds  of  copal  in  commerce,  but  nothing  is  known  of  their  distinguishing  character- 
istics. We  have  East  Indian  and  West  Indian  copal,  and,  under  the  latter  name,  two 
very  different  substances.  The  East  Indian,  called  also  AiHcan,  is  more  colourlf^ss, 
soft,  and  transparent,  than  the  others  ;  it  forms  a  fine  surface,  and  when  heated  emits 
an  agreeable  odour.  It  ftimishes  the  finest  varnish ;  fresh  essence  of  turpentine  dis- 
solves it  completely,  but  not  old.  Essence  digested  upon  sulphur  will  dissolve  double 
its  own  weight,  without  letting  any  ML  Fresh  rectified  oil  of  rosemary  will  dissolve 
it  in  any  proportion,  but  if  the  oil  is  thickened  by  age  it  serves  only  to  swell  this 
copal. 

When  cautiously  melted,  it  may  be  then  dissolved  in  good  essence  of  turpentine  in 
any  proportion,  producing  a  fine  varnish  of  little  colour. 

A  good  varnish  may  be  made  by  dissolving  1  part  of  copal,  1  of  essence  of  rose- 
mary, with  from  2  to  3  of  pure  alcohol.  This  varnish  should  be  applied  hot,  and  when 
cold,  becomes  very  hard  and  durable. 

The  West  Indian  species,  or  American,  comes  to  us  not  in  lumps  of  a  globular  form, 
but  in  small  fiat  fragments,  which  are  hiurd,  rough,  and  without  taste  or  smelL  It  is 
usually  yellow,  and  never  colourless  like  the  other.  Insects  are  very  rarely  found  in 
it.  It  comes  from  the  Antilles,  Mexico,  and  North  America.  It  will  not  dissolve  in 
essence  of  rosemary. 
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The  third  kind  of  eoptl,  known  also  as  West  Indian,  was  formeiiy  sold  as  a  product 
of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  foand  in  (Hgments  of  a  concaTO-conyez  form,  the  outer 
ooverinff  of  which  appears  to  have  been  removed.  It  contains  many  insects.  When 
rubbed  it  emits  an  aromatic  odoar.  It  gives  out  moch  ethereoos  and  empyreunatie 
oil  when  melted.    It  forms  a  soft  varnish,  which  dries  slowly. 

Fusel  oil,  or  amyle  spirit,  has  been  lately  used  as  a  solvent  of  the  hard  copal ;  bat 
it  does  not  dry  into  a  very  solid  varnish. 

Annexed  is  an  account  of  the  import  of  copal,  in  the  undermentioned  yean : — 

1855.  1856.  1857. 

cwts.  cwts.  cwts. 

Quantities  imported  -        -    8708        —        6830        —        428« 

COPPER  is  one  of  the  metals  most  anciently  known.  It  was  named  from  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  where  it  was  extensively  mined  and  smelted  by  the  Greeks.  It  has 
a  reddish-brown  colour  inclining  to  yellow ;  a  faint  but  nauseous  and  disagreeable 
taste ;  and  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  imparts  a  smell  somewhat  analogous  to 
its  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  fh>m  8*8  to  8*9.  It  is  much  more  malleable  than  it 
is  ductile;  so  that  far  finer  leaves  may  be  obtained  from  it  than  wire.  It  melts  at  the 
27th  degree  of  Wedgewood's  pyrometer,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  evaporates  in 
fumes  which  tinge  flame  of  a  bluish  green.  By  exposure  to  heat  with  access  of  air, 
it  is  rapidly  converted  into  black  scales  of  peroxide.  In  tenacity  it  yields  to  ironj  but 
considerably  surpasses  gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  in  this  respect. 

In  mineralogy,  the  genus  copper  includes  about  13  different  species,  and  each  of 
these  contains  a  great  many  varieties.  These  ores  do  not  possess  any  one  general 
exterior  character  by  which  they  may  be  recognised ;  but  they  are  readily  distingnished 
by  chemical  reagents.  Water  of  ammonia  digested  upon  any  of  the  cupreous  ores  in  a 
pulverised  state,  after  they  have  been  calcined  either  alone  or  with  nitre,  assumes  an 
intense  blue  colour,  indicative  of  copper.  The  richest  of  the  ordinary  ores  appear 
under  two  aspects;  the  first  class  has  a  metallic  lustre,  a  copper  red,  brass  yellow,  iron 
grey,  or  blackish  grey  colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  blue;  the  second  is  without  me- 
tallic appearance,  has  a  red  colour,  verging  upon  purple,  blue,  or  green,  the  last  tint 
being  the  most  usual.  Few  copper  ores  are  to  be  met  witn,  indeed,  which  do  not  betray 
the  presence  of  this  metal  by  more  or  less  of  a  greenish  film. 

Dr.  Scherer,  of  Freyberg,  has  arranged  the  ores  of  copper  as  follows:  — 

Copper  in  loa 

1.  Kupferglana  (Kupfergleuerz\  Cu«S       -        -        -        .     797 

2.  Kupferkies,  Copper  pyrites,  Cu«S,  Fe«S»        -        -        -34-8 

3.  Buntkupfererz,  SCu'S,  Fe*S' 55*7 

4.  Fablers,  4(Ctt*$,FeS,ZnS,AgS)rSbS3,AsS3)           -        14—41 
6.  Rothkupfererz,  Cu»0  -        -      ' 88*5 

6.  Malachit,2CuO,CO«  +  HO 57*4 

7.  Kupferlasur,  2(CuO,CO»)  +  CuO,HO    -        -        -        -    55-3 

Both  Fahlerz  and  Buntkupfererz  vary  greatly  in  their  proportion  of  copper.  Fkhlen 
is  very  difficult  to  convert  into  pure  copper  bv  smelting,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
antimony  and  arsenie.  Kupferglanz  is  a  disulphide  of  copper.  Buntkupfererz  is 
purple  or  variegated  copper  ore.  Rothkupfererz  is  the  red  oxide  of  copper.  Knpferlasnr 
IS  blue  carbonate  of  copper. 

Pure  copper  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  either  by  the  reduction  of  the 
pure  oxide  by  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  passed  over  it  in  an  ignited  tube,  or  by 
the  Electrotype  process.    See  Electbo-hetaixubgy. 

1.  Native  Copper  occurs  in  crystals,  branches  and  filaments,  its  most  common  lo- 
cality bein^  in  primitive  rocks.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  Siberia,  at  the  mines  of 
Tourinski,  m  those  of  Hungary,  of  Fundo- Moldavia  in  Gallicia,of  Fahlun  in  Sweden, 
in  Cornwall,  and  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior  U.S.  of  America, 
&c.  The  gangues  of  native  copper  are  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay -slate,  quartz, 
carbonate  or  fluate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  barytes,  amygdaloidal  trap.  &e.  The  most 
remarkable  masses  of  native  copper  hitherto  discovered  are  those  found  in  the  mines 
of  Lake  Superior,  some  of  which  have  exceeded  150  tons  in  weight 

2.  Sulphide  or  Sidphuret  of  Copper.  The  texture  of  this  ore  is  compact :  its 
fracture  conchoidal;  surface  sometimes  dull;  colour,  iron  black  or  lead  gray, 
often  bluish,  iridescent,  or  reddish  from  a  mixture  of  oxide.  It  is  easily  melted 
even  by  the  heat  of  a  candle ;  but  is  more  difficult  of  reduction  than  protoxide. 
This  ore  yields  to  the  knife,  assuming  a  metallic  lustre  when  cut  Its  density  varies 
from  4  8  to  5*34.  Its  composition  according  to  Klaproth  is  78*5  copper,  18*5  sulphur, 
with  a  little  iron  and  silica.  Its  theoretical  constitution  is  80  copper,  20  sulphur  « 100; 
whence  78-5  of  metal  should  be  associated  with  19*6  of  sulphur.  This  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  richest  ores,  and  forms  very  important  veins.  It  is  to  be  found  in  iXL  considenUe 
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eopper  districts ;  in  8iberia»  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  especially  Cornirall,  where  the 
finest  crystals  occur. 

3.  Copper  Pyrites^  resemUes  in  its  metallic  yellow  hne.  sulphide  of  iron ;  hut  the 
Utter  is  less  pale,  harder,  and  strikes  fire  easily  with  steel.  It  sometimes  presents  the 
most  liyely  rainhow  colours.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4*3.  It  generally  contains  a  good 
dead  of  iron,  as  the  following  analysis  wUl  show :  copper  30,  sulphur  37,  iron  33,  in 
100  parts.  According  to  Hisinger,  the  Swedish  pyrites  contains  63  of  copper,  13  of 
iron,  and  25  of  snlphnr.  These  ores  occur  in  vast  masses  and  extended  vems,  in 
primitive  and  transition  districts;  and  are  commonly  accompanied  with  grey  copper, 
solphide  of  iron,  sparry  iron,  sulphides  of  lead  and  sine 

4.  Greif  Coppmr  has  a  steel-grey  colour,  more  or  less  deep,  either  shining  or  dull; 
fracture  uneven ;  a  distinct  metillic  lustre;  difScult  of  ftision  at  the  hlowpipe ;  it  com* 
monicates  to  glass  of  borax  a  yellowish-red  colour.  Its  density  in  crystals  is  4*86.  Its 
composition  is  very  variable;  consisting  essentially  of  copper,  iron,  antimony,  and  sul- 
phur. The  exploration  of  this  ore  is  frequently  profitable  in  consequence  of  the  silver 
which  it  contains.  It  occurs  in  primitive  mountains;  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
red  silver  ore,  copper  pyrites,  and  crystallised  quarts. 

5.  Svboxitie  of  Copper  or  red  oxide  of  Cmper :  its  colour  is  a  deep  red,  sometimes 
very  lively,  especially  when  bruised.  It  is  fnaUe,  difficult  of  fusion  at  the  blowpipe, 
reducible  on  burning  charcoal,  soluble  with  efiferveseence  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a  green 
liquid.  Its  constitution,  when  pure,  is  88'9  copper,  11*1  oxygen  « 100. 

6.  Black  oxide  of  Copper  is  of  a  velvet  black,  inclining  sometimes  to  brown  or  bine ; 
and  acquires  the  metallic  lustre  on  being  rubbed.  It  is  invisible  at  the  blowpipe.  Its 
composition  is,  copper  80,  oxygen  20;  being  a  true  protoxide. 

7.  Hydroeilicate  of  Copper  consists  essentuilly  of  oxide  of  copper,  sUica,  and  water. 
Its  colour  is  ^reen ;  and  its  fracture  is  conchoidsi,  with  a  resinous  lustre,  like  most  min« 
erals  eontainmg  water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2-73.  It  is  infusible  at  the  blowpipe 
alone,  but  melts  easily  with  borax. 

8.  Dioptaee  Copper,  or  Emerald  Afalachiies  a  beautiful  but  rare  cupreous  mineral, 
consisting  of  oxide  of  copper,  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  water  in  varymg  proportions. 

9.  Carbonate  of  Copper,  Malachite;  is  of  a  blue  or  green  colour.  The  former 
variety  often  occurs  in  beautiful  crystals. 

10.  Svlpkateof  Cflipper,  B/ai£  Fitriio/,  is  similar  to  the  artificial  salt  of  the  laboratory. 
The  blue  water  which  flows  from  certain  copper  mines,  is  a  solution  of  this  salt  The 
copper  is  easily  procured  in  the  metallic  state  by  plunging  into  it  pieces  of  iron. 

]  1.  Pkoephate  of  Copper  is  of  an  emerald  green,  or  verdigris  colour,  with  some  spots 
of  black.  It  presents  fibrous  or  tuberculous  masses  with  a  silky  lustre  in  the  fhicture. 
It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  without  efiferveseence,  forming  a  blue  liquid  :  melts  at  the 
blowpipe,  and  is  reducible  on  charcoal,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  grease,  into  a  metallic 
globule.    Its  powder  does  not  colour  flame  green,  like  the  powder  of  chloride  of  copper. 

12.  Chloride  of  Copper,  is  green  of  various  shades;  its  powder  imparts  to  flame  a 
remarkable  blue  and  green  colour.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  without  effervescence  ; 
and  is  easily  reduced  before  the  blowpipe.  Its  density  is  3 '5.  By  KlaprotVs  analysis 
it  consists  of;— 

Chlorine 15*90 

Copper 14-22 

Oxide  of  Copper  -------    54*22 

Water 1416 

Impurities  -        *        •        -        -        •        -        -1*50 

100*00 

13.  Areeniaie  qf  Copper,  It  oeoors  firequently  in  crystals.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  melts,  exhating  fumes  of  a  garlic  odour,  and  afifords  metallic  globules  when  in 
contact  with  charcoaL 

We  shall  here  give  a  brief  account  of  two  cupreous  formations,  interesting  in  a 
geological  point  of  view ;  that  of  the  copper  slates  of  Mansfeldt,  and  of  the  copper  veins 
of  Cornwall. 

The  curious  strata  of  bituminous  schist  in  the  first  of  these  localities,  are  among  the 
most  ancient  of  any  containing  the  exuvis  of  organised  bodies  not  testaceous.  From 
among  their  tabular  slabs  the  vast  multitudes  of  fossil  fish  are  extracted  which  have 
rendered  the  cantons  of  Mansfeldt,  Eisleben,  Ilmenau,  and  other  j^laces  in  Thuringia 
and  Voigtland  so  celebrated.  Many  of  the  fish  are  transformed  mto  copper  pyrites. 
Here,  also,  have  been  found  the  fossil  remains  of  the  lizard  family,  called  Munitorn. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  a  wise  administration  upon  the  prosperity  of  these  mines,  that 
a  thin  layer  of  slate  in  this  formation,  of  which  100  pounds  commonly  contain  but  one 
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pound  and  a  half  of  copper,  occasionallj  argentiferoos,  has  heen  for  sereral  centnriei 
the  object  of  smelting  works  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  adjoining  ooontrj. 

The  frequent  derangements  which  this  deposit  experiences,  led,  at  an  early  period, 
skilful  directors  of  the  under-ground  operations  to  study  the  order  of  snper-positioa  of 
the  accompanying  rocks.  From  their  observations,  resulted  a  system  of  ft^eu  which 
has  served  to  guide  miners,  not  only  in  the  country  of  Mansfeldt,  hot  over  m  great 
portion  of  Germany,  and  in  other  countries  where  the  same  series  of  rocks,  fiMining 
the  envelope  of  the  enpreoos  schists,  are  found  to  occnr  in  the  same  order  of  saper- 
position. 

0/  the  EnglUh  Copper  Veins, — The  deposits  of  copper  in  Cornwall  oeenr  as  veins 
in  granite,  or  in  the  sehistose  rocks  which  surronnd  and  cover  it ;  and  benee,  the 
Cornish  miners  work  mostly  in  the  granite  and  day-slate ;  the  former  of  which,  when 
metalliferous,  is  usually  m  a  coarse  and  often  a  disintegrated  state :  this  they  call  gromu^ 
the  latter  kiUas. 

Copper  veins  are  abundant  in  killas  and  more  rare  in  granite;  but  moat  nnmeroos 
near  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  rocks.  The  different  kinds  of  mineral  veins  ia 
Cornwall  may  be  classed  as  follows: — 

1.  Veins  of  elvan  ;  elvan  courses,  or  elvan  channels. 

2.  Tin  veins,  or  tm  lodet. 

3.  Copper  veins  generally  running  east  and  west. 

4.  Second  system  of  copper  veins,  or  contra  lodes. 

5.  Crossing  veins;  cross  courses. 

6.  Clay  vems  called  Cross-Flookans  or  Slides, 

The  width  of  these  veins  does  not  often  exceed  6  feet,  though  occasional  enlarge- 
ments to  the  extent  of  1 2  or  more  feet  sometimes  take  place.  Their  length  is  nnknown, 
but  one  explored  in  the  United  Mines  has  been  traced  over  an  extent  cf  aerem 
miles.  The  gangue  of  Aese  veins  is  generall;^  quarts,  either  pore,  or  mixed  with  green 
particles  analogous  to  chlorite.  They  contain  iron  pyrites,  Uende,  sulphide,  and  aevetal 
other  compounds  of  copper,  such  as  the  carbonate,  phosphate,  arseniate,  chloride,  fte. 
The  most  part  of  the  copper  lodes  are  accompanied  by  small  argiUaceoos  veins,  nlled 
by  the  miners ^ooj^aiu  of  the  lode.  These  are  often  found  on  boUi  sides  of  the  vein,  so 
as  to  form  cheeks  or  wails. 

When  two  veins  mtersect  each  other,  the  direction  of  the  one  thrown  oat  becomes 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  miner.  In  Saxony  it  is  regarded  as  a  general  fact  that  the 
rejected  portion  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  obtuse  angle;  this  also  holds  generally  in 
Cornwall,  and  the  more  obtuse  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  more  considerable  the  heave. 

The  great  copper  vein  of  Carharackt  in  the  parish  of  Gwennap,  is  an  instmctive  ex- 
ample of  intersection.  The  width  of  this  vein  is  8  feet;  it  runs  nearly  from  east  to 
west,  and  dips  towards  the  north  at  an  inclination  of  2  feet  in  a  fathom.  Its  upper  part 
is  in  the  killas,  its  lower  in  granite.  This  vein  has  suffered  two  intersections; 
the  first  results  flrom  encountenng  the  vein  called  StevetCsflookan^  which  runs  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  throwing  it  out  several  fathoms.  The  second  has  been  caused 
by  another  vein,  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and  which  has  heaved  it  20  fioboms 
to  the  right  The  throw  of  the  vein  ooeors,  therefore,  in  one  case  to  the  right,  and  in 
the  other  to  the  left;  but  in  both  instances,  it  is  to  the  side  of  the  obtuse  angle.  This 
disposition  is  very  singular ;  for  one  pordon  of  the  vein  appears  to  have  ascended,  while 
another  has  sunk.    See  Faults. 

The  copper  mines  of  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  those  of  North  Wales,  of  Westmorelsnd, 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland,  of  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  of  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  also  occur  in  primitive  or  transition 
rocks.  The  ores  lie  sometimes  in  masses,  but  more  firequently  in  veins.  The  mine 
of  Ecton  in  Staffordshire,  and  that  of  Cross -gill-bum,  near  Alston-moor  in  Camber- 
land,  occur  in  transition  or  mountain  limestone. 

The  copper  ores  extracted  both  f^om  the  granitic  and  schistose  locslidea,  as  welt  ss 
fh>m  the  calcareous,  are  uniformly  copper  pyrites  more  or  less  mixed  with  mandic ; 
the  red  oxide,  carbonate,  arseniate,  phosphate,  and  chloride  of  copper,  are  very  rare  ia 
these  districts. 

The  working  of  copper-mines  in  the  isle  of  Anglesea  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
remote  era.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  Amlwch  mine  near 
Holyhead;  but  it  was  worked  with  little  activity  till  about  70  years  since.  This 
deposit  lies  in  a  greenish  clay  slate,  passing  into  talc  slate ;  a  rock  associated  with 
serpentine  and  euphotide.  The  veins  of  copper  are  from  one  to  two  yards  thick;  and 
converge  towards  a  point  where  their  union  forms  a  considerable  mass  of  ore.  On 
this  the  mine  was  first  commenced  by  an  open  excavation,  which  is  now  upwards  of 
300  feet  deep,  and  appears  from  above  like  a  vast  fhnncL  Galleries  are  formed  at 
different  levels  upon  the  flanks  of  the  excavation  to  follow  the  several  smaller  veins, 
which  run  in  all  directions,  and  diverge  fh>m  a  common  centre  like  so  many  rftdii. 
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The  ore  receires  in  these  galleries  a  kind  of  sorting,  and  is  raised  hy  means  of  hand 
windlasses,  to  tiie  sammit  of  a  hill,  where  it  is  cleaned  by  breaking  and  jigging. 

The  water  is  so  scanty  in  this  mine  that  it  is  pumped  np  by  a  small  steam- 
engine.  A  great  proportion  of  it  is  charged  with  sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  con- 
veyed into  reserroirs  containing  pieces  of  old  iron;  the  sulphate  is  Uins  decomposed 
into  copper  of  cementation.  The  Anglesea  ore  is  poor,  yielding  only  from  2  to  3  per 
cent  of  copper;  a  portion  of  its  sulphur  is  collected  in  roasting  the  ore. 

The  copper  mines,  now  so  important,  were  so  little  worked  until  a  recent  period, 
that  in  1799  we  are  told  in  a  Report  on  the  Cornish  mines,  "it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  that  copper  was  discoTered  in  Britain."  This  is  not 
correct,  for  in  IS50  a  copper  mine  was  worked  near  Keswick,  in  Cumberland. 
Edward  IIL  granted  an  indenture  to  John  Ballanter  and  Walter  Bolbolter,  for  work- 
ing all  **  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper ; "  but  that  the  quantity  found  was  very 
small  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VL  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  brass  and  copper,  *'  lest 
there  should  not  be  metal  enough  left  in  the  kingdom,  fit  for  making  guns  and  other 
engines  of  war,  and  for  household  utensils:**  and  in  1665  the  calamine  works  were 
encouraged  by  the  Grovemment,  as  **  the  continuing  these  works  in  England  will 
occasion  plenty  of  rough  copper  to  be  brought  in.*' 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some  **  gentlemen  from  Bristol  made  it  their 
business  to  inspect  the  Cornish  mines,  and  bought  the  copper  ore  for  2L  lOw.  per  ton, 
and  scarce  ever  more  than  4^  a  ton." 

In  1700,  one  Mr.  John  Costor  introduced  an  hvdraulic  engine  into  Cornwall,  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  draining  the  mines,  and  "he  taught  the  people  of  Cornwall 
also  a  better  way  of  assaying  and  dressing  the  ore." 

The  value  and  importance  of  copper  mines  since  that  period  has  been  regularly 
increasing. 

Mechanical  Preparation  of  the  Copper  Ores  in  CormoaJL  —  The  ore  receives  a  first 
sorting,  the  object  of  which  is  to  separate  all  the  pieces  larger  than  a  walnut;  after 
which  the  whole  is  sorted  into  lots,  according  to  their  relative  richness.  The  ftagments 
of  poor  ore  are  sometimes  pounded  in  stamps,  so  that  the  metallic  portions  may 
be  separated  by  washing. 

The  rich  ore  is  either  broken  bto  small  bits,  with  a  fiat  beater,  or  by  means  of  a 
cmshing-milL  The  ore  to  be  broken  by  the  bucking  iron  is  placed  upon  plates  of 
cast-iron;  each  about  16  inches  square  and  Ij  inch  thick.  These  plates  are  set 
towards  the  edge  of  a  small  mound  about  a  yard  high,  constructed  with  dry  stones 
rammed  with  earth.  The  upper  snrfieuse  of  this  mound  is  a  little  inclined  frt>m 
behind  forwards.  The  work  is  performed  by  women,  each  furnished  with  a  bucking- 
iron  :  the  ore  is  placed  in  front  of  them  beyond  the  plates;  they  break  it,  and  strew 
it  at  their  feet,  whence  it  is  removed  and  disposed  of  as  may  be  subsequently  required. 

The  crushing-mill  has  of  late  years  been  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection, 
and  is  almost  universally  made  use  of  for  pulverising  certain  descriptions  of  ore.  For 
a  description  of  this  apparatus,  see  Gbinding  and  Crushino  Apparatus. 

Stamping^mills  are  less  frequently  employed  than  crushers  for  the  reduction  of 
copper  ores.  At  the  Devon  Great  Consols  Mines,  the  concentration  of  the  crushed 
copper  ores  is  effected  in  the  following  manner:  — From  the  crushing-mill  the  stuff 
is  carried  by  a  stream  of  water  into  a  series  of  revolving  separating  sieves,  where  it  is 
divided  into  fi-agments  of  ^th  inch,  ^th  inch,  and  -^h  inch  diameter,  besides  the 
coarser  particles  which  escape  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sieves.  The  slimes  flow  over 
a  small  water-wheel  called  a  geparator,  in  the  buckets  of  which  the  coarser  portions 
settle,  and  are  ftt>m  thence  washed  out  by  means  of  jets  of  water  into  a  round  huddle, 
whilst  the  finer  particles  are  retained  in  suspension,  and  are  carried  off  into  a  series 
of  slime-pits,  where  they  are  allowed  to  settle. 

The  loork  produced  by  the  round  huddle  is  of  three  sorts ;  that  nearest  the  circum- 
ference is  the  least  charged  with  iron  pyrites,  or  any  other  heavy  material,  but  still 
contains  a  certain  portion  of  ore,  this  is  again  huddled,  when  a  portion  of  its  tail  is 
thrown  away,  and  after  submitting  the  remainder  to  a  huddling  operation,  and  sepa- 
rating the  watte,  it  is  jigged  in  a  fine  sieve,  and  rendered  merchantable. 

The  other  portions  of  the  first  huddle  are  rebuddled,  and  after  separating  the  waste, 
the  orey  matters  are  introduced  into  sising  cisterns,  fix>m  which  the  finer  particles  are 
made  to  flow  over  into  a  huddle,  from  whence  a  considerable  portion  goes  directly  to 
market  That  which  requires  further  manipulation  is  again  huddled  until  thoroughly 
cleansed.  The  coarser  portions  of  the  stuff  introduced  into  the  sizing  cisterns  pass 
downward  with  a  current  of  water  into  the  tye,  and  after  repeated  projections  against 
the  stream,  the  orey  matter  is  separated,  leaving  a  residue  of  mundic  in  a  nearly 
pure  state. 

The  stuff  fklling  from  the  lower  extremities  of  the  separating  sieves  is  received 
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into  bios  and  subsequently  cleansed,  each  of  the  three  sixes  is  jigged,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  worthless  matters  are  separated,  thej  are  scraped  off  and  removed.  Those 
portions  of  the  stuff  that  require  further  treatment  are  taken  from  the  stevea,  washed 
down  from  behind  the  hutches,  and  treated  by  tyes,  until  all  the  ndnable  portions 
have  been  extracted. 

In  this  way  vein  stuff  that  originally  contained  but  l^  per  cent  of  copper  is  so  con- 
centrated, as  to  afford  a  metallic  yield  of  10  per  cent,  wnUat  by  means  of  sixing-sievn, 
dressing-wheels,  jigging-machines,  and  round-buddies,  hc^  from  40  to  50  tons  of 
stuff  are  elaborated  per  day  of  9  hours,  at  a  cost  of  1S«.  per  ton  of  dressed  ore. 

Captain  Richards,  the  agent  of  these  mines,  has  also  introduced  consldeTable  im- 
provements in  the  slime-dressing  department  The  proper  sizing  of  slime  is  as  ne- 
cessary as  in  the  case  of  rougher  work,  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  he  has  arranged  a 
slime-pit,  which  answers  this  purpose  exceedingly  welL  This  pit  has  the  form  of  aa 
inverted  cone,  and  receives  the  slimes  from  the  slime-separator,  in  an  equally  divided 
stream.  The  surface  of  this  apparatus  being  perfectly  level,  and  the  water  pasnug 
through  it  at  a  very  slow  rate,  all  the  valuable  matters  are  deposited  at  the  bottovi. 
If  slime  be  valuable  in  the  mass,  it  can  evidently  be  more  economically  treated  by  a 
direct  subdivision  into  fine  and  coarser  work ;  since  a  stream  of  water,  acting  on  a 
mixture  of  this  kind,  will  necessarily  carry  off  an  undue  proportion  of  the  former  in 
freeing  the  latter  from  the  waste  with  which  it  is  contaminated. 

The  ordinary  slime-pit  is  of  a  rectangular  form,  with  vertical  sides,  and  fiat 
bottom.  The  water  enters  it  at  one  of  the  ends  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  leaves  it  at 
the  other.  A  strong  central  current  is  thus  produced  through  the  pit,  which  not  only 
carries  with  it  a  portion  of  valuable  slime,  but  also  produces  eddies  and  creates  cur- 
rents towards  the  edges  of  the  pit,  and  thus  retains  matters  which  should  have  been 
rcQected.  The  slime-pits  at  Devon  Consols  are  connected  with  sets  of  Brunton's 
machines,  which  are  thus  kept  regularly  supplied  by  means  of  a  launder  from  the 
apex  of  the  inverted  cone,  through  which  the  flow  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  plug- 
valve  and  screw. 

A  waggon  cistern  is  placed  under  each  frame  for  receiving  the  work,  which  is 
removed  when  necessary,  and  placed  in  a  packing-kieve.  This  is  packed  by  ma- 
chinery, set  in  motion  by  a  small  water-wheeL  The  waste  resulting  from  this 
operation  is  either  entirely  rejected,  or  partially  reworked  on  Brunton*8  macbinesi, 
whilst  the  orey  matters  contained  in  the  kieve,  are  removed  by  a  waggon  to  the  ore- 
house  where  tiiey  are  discharged. 

Cornwall  being  destitute  of  coal,  the  whole  of  the  copper  ore  which  it  prodnees  is 
sent  for  smelting  to  South  Wales. 

The  furnaces  employed  are  of  the  reverberatory  construction ;  they  vary  in  their 
dimensions  and  in  the  number  of  their  openings  according  to  the  operations  for  which 
they  were  intended.  There  are  5  of  them :  —  1.  The  calcining  furnace,  or  cakiner  ; 
2.  The  melting  furnace  (  3.  The  roasting  fomace,  or  roaster ;  4.  The  refining  furnace ; 
5.  The  heating  or  igniting  furnace. 

1.  The  Caicining  Furnace  rests  upon  a  vault,  c,  into  which  the  ore  is  raked  down 
after  being  calcined ;  it  is  built  with  bricks,  and  bound  by  iron  bars,  as  shown  in 
the  elevation.  Jig.  558.  The  hearth,  bb,^«.  559  and  560,  is  placed  upon  a  level  with 


the  lower  horizontal  binding  bar,  and  has  nearly  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  troncated  at 
the  two  extremities  of  its  greater  axis.  It  is  horizontal,  bedded  with  fire-bricks  set 
on  edge,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  and  repaired  without  disturbing  the  arch  i^kmi 
which  it  reposes.  Holes,  not  visible  in  the  figure,  are  left  in  the  sole  before  oich 
door  c  c,  through  which  the  roasted  ore  is  let  fall  into  the  subjacent  vault  The  di- 
mensions of  the  hearth  b  b,  vary  ttom  17  to  19  feet  in  length,  and  from  14  to  16  in 
breadth.    The  fire-place  a,  fig,  560,  is  from  4(  to  5  feet  long,  and  3  feet  wide.    The 
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bridge  or  low  wall  h,Jlg.  501,  which  separates  the  flre-placo  from  the  hearth,  is  2 
Ibet  diick,  and  in  Messrs.  Viyians*  smelting- works  is  hollow,  as  shown  in  the  fignre,  and 
oommonicates  at  its  two  ends  with  the  atmosphere,  in  order  (o  conduct  a  supply  of 
fresh  air  to  the  hearth  of  the  furnace.  This  judicious  contrivance  will  be  described 
in  explaining  the  roasting  operation.  The  arched  roof  of  the  furnace  slopes  down 
from  the  bridge  to  the  beginning  of  the  chimney  /,  flg,  558,  560,  its  height  aboye 
the  hearth  being  at  the  first  point  about  26  inches,  and  from  8  to  12  at  the  second. 

Such  calcining  furnaces  have  5  doon,  eccc,  fig.  560,  and  one  for  the  fire-place, 
as  shown  at  the  right  hand  in  fy.  558 ;  4  are  ibr  working  the  ore  upon  the  re- 
▼erberatory  hearth.  These  openings  are  12  inches  square,  and  are  bound  with  iron 
frames.  The  chimney  is  about  22  feef  high,  and  is  placed  at  one  angle  of  the  hearUi, 
as  91  f,  fig.  560,  being  joined  by  an  inclined  flue  to  the  ftirnace. 

For  charging  it  with  ore,  two  hoppers  £  e,  are  usually  placed  abore  the  upper  part  of 
the  vault,  in  a  line  with  the  doors  ;  they  are  formed  of  four  plates  of  iron,  supported 
in  an  iron  frame.  Beneath  each  is  an  orifice  for  letting  the  ore  down  into  the 
hearth. 

These  furnaces  serve  for  calcining  the  ore,  and  matU:  for  the  latter  purpose, 
indeed,  furnaces  of  two  stories  are  sometimes  employed,  as  represented  in  fig.  564. 
The  dimensions  of  each  floor  in  this  case  are  a  little  less  than  the  preceding.  Two 
doors,  c  c,  correspond  to  each  hearth,  and  the  workmen,  while  employed  at  the  upper 
story,  stand  upon  a  raised  movable  platform. 

2.  Melting  Furnace,  figt.  562  and  563.— The  form  of  the 
hearth  is,  in  this  case,  also  elliptical,  but  the  dimensions  are 
smaller  than  in  the  calcining  furnace.  The  length  does 
not  exceed  11  or  11^  feet,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  7 
to  8.  The  flre-place  is,  however,  larger  in  proportion,  its 
length  being  from  3}  to  4  feet,  and  its  breadth  from  3  to 
3^ ;  this  size  being  requisite  to  produce  the  high  tempe- 
rature of  the  furnace.  It  has  fewer  openings,  there  being 
commonly  three ;  one  to  the  fire-place  at  d,  a  second  one, 
o,  in  the  side,  kept  generally  shut,  and  used  only  when 
incrustations  need  to  be  scraped  off  the  hearth,  or  when 
the  furnace  is  to  be  entered  for  repairs  *,  and  the  third  or 
working  door,  o,  placed  on  the  front  of  the  furnace  beneath 
the  chimney.  Through  it,  the  scorise  are  raked  out,  and 
the  melted  matters  stirred  and  puddled,  &c. 

The  hearth  is  bedded  with  infusible  sand,  and  plopes 
slightly  towprds  the  side  door,  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of 
the  metal  Above  this  door  is  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the 
chimney  {fig,  563)  for  letting  the  metal  escape.  An  iron  gutter,  o,  leads  it  mto  a 
pit,  K,  bottomed  with  an  iron  receiving-pot,  which  may  be  lifted  out  by  a  crane.  The 
pit,  M,  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  metal  becomes  granulated  as  it  falls  into  the  receiver. 
These  melting  fbmaces  are  surmounted  by  a  hopper  l,  as  shown  fig.  562. 

Melting  furnaces  are  sometimes  also  used  for  calcination. 
Some  of  those  near  Swansea,  serve  this  double  purpose  > 
they  are  composed  of  3  floors  {fig.  564).  The  floor  a,  is 
destined  for  melting  the  calcined  ore  ;  the  other  two,  b,  c, 
serve  for  calcination.  The  heat  being  less  powerfhl,  upon 
the  upper  sole  c,  the  ore  gets  dried  upon  it,  and  begins  to 
be  calcined — a  process  completed  on  the  next  floor.  Square 
holes,  cL,  left  in  the  hearths  b  and  c,  put  them  in  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  and  with  the  lower  one  A  ;  these 
perforations  are  shut  during  the  operation  by  a  sheet  of 
iron,  removable  at  pleasure.  j  r  u  i 

The  hearths  b  and  c,  are  made  of  bricks ;  these  are  horizontal  at  the  top  and  slightly 
vaulted  beneath;  they  are  two  bricks  thick,  and  their  dimensions  larger  than  those  of 
the  inferior  hearth,  as  they  extend  above  the  fire-place.  On  the  floors  destined  for 
calcination  the  furnace  has  two  doors  on  one  of  its  sides :  on  the  lower  story  there 
are  also  two  ;  but  they  are  differently  placed.  The  first,  being  in  ^^e  front  of  the 
furnace,  serves  for  drawing  off  the  scoriie,  for  working  the  metal,  &.c  ;  and  the  second, 
upon  the  side,  admits  the  workmen  to  make  necessary  repairs.  Below  this  df)or  is 
placed  the  discharge  or  tap-hole,  which  communicates  by  a  castiron  gutter  with  a 
pit  filled  with  water.  The  dimensions  of  this  furnace  in  length  and  breadtn  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  melting  furnace  above  described ;  the  total  height  is 
nearly  12  feet.    It  is  charged  by  means  either  of  one  or  two  hoppers.  ^ 

3.  Roa^ng  Furnace  —The  furnaces  employed  for  this  purpose  are  m  general  similar 
to  the  calciners;  but  in  the  smelting-works  of  Messrs.  Vivian,  the  furnaces  above 
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alladed  to,  present  a  peculiar  oonstmction  ;  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  introdaciiig  • 
continnous  curreDt  of  air  apon  the  metal,  in  order  to  fkeilitate  its  oxidation.  This 
process  was  originallj  invented  hy  Mr.  Sheffield,  who  disposed  of  his  patent  right  to 
Messrs.  Vivian. 

The  air  is  admitted  by  a  channel  throngh  the  middle  of  the  fire-hridge,  which 
extends  all  its  length;  it  communicates  with  the  atmosphere  at  its  two  extre- 
mities, whilst  square  holes,  left  at  right  angles  to  this  channel,  conduct  the  air 
into  the  furnace.  This  Tery  simple  construction  produces  a  powerful  effect  in  the 
roasting.  It  not  only  promotes  the  oxidation  of  the  metals,  hut  bums  the  smoke,  and 
assists  in  the  vaporisation  of  the  sulphur ;  while  by  keeping  the  bridge  cool  it  pre- 
serves it  from  wasting,  and  secures  uniformity  of  temperature  to  the  hearth. 

4.  Refining  Fumace,~-\n  this,  as  in  the  melting  furnace,  the  side  slopes  towards  the 
front  door  mstead  of  the  side  doors,  because  in  the  refining  furnace  the  copper 
collects  in  a  cavity  formed  in  the  hearth  near  the  front  door,  ^m  which  it  is  lifted 
out  by  ladles  ;  whereas,  in  the  melting  furnaces,  the  metal  is  run  out  by  a  Up-hole 
in  the  side.  The  f  ole  is  laid  with  sand  ;  but  the  roof  is  higher  than  in  the  melting 
furnace,  being  f^om  32  to  86  inches  in  height.  If  the  top  arch  were  too  much 
depressed,  there  might  be  produced  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal  a  layer  of  oxide 
very  pr^adicial  to  the  quality  of  the  copper.  In  that  case,  when  the  metal  is  ran 
out,  its  suribce  solidifies  and  cracks,  while  the  melted  copper  beneath  breaks  throngh 
and  spreads  irregularly  over  the  cake.  This  accident,  ciidled  the  riMmg  of  the  copper, 
prevents  it  from  being  laminated,  and  requires  it  to  be  exposed  to  a  fresh  refining 
process,  when  lead  must  be  added  to  remove  the  oxide  of  copper.  This  is  the  only 
occasion  upon  which  the  addition  of  lead  is  proper  in  refining  copper.  When  the 
metal  to  be  refined  is  mixed  with  others,  particularly  with  tin,  as  in  extracting  copper 
from  old  bells,  then  yery  wide  furnaces  must  be  employed,  to  expose  the  metallic 
bath  on  a  great  surfhce,  and  in  a  thin  stratum,  to  the  oxidising  action  of  the  air. 

The  door,  on  the  side  of  the  refining  furnace,  is  very  large,  and  shuts  with  a 
fhmied  brick  door,  balanced  by  a  counter-weight. 

5.  Heating  FumaeeM,  being  destined  to  heat  the  pigs  or  bars  of  copper  to  be  lami- 
nated, as  well  as  the  copper  sheets  themselves,  are  made  much  longer  in  proportion 
to  their  breadth.  Their  hearth  is  horizontal,  the  vault  not  much  depressed ;  they 
have  only  one  door,  placed  upon  the  side,  but  which  extends  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  fbmace ;  this  door  may  be  raised  by  means  of  a  counter-weight,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  furnaces  for  the  fabrication  of  sheet-iron  and  brass. 

Series  of  Operations  to  which  the  Ore  is  subjected. 

The  ores  which  are  smelted  in  the  Swansea  works  are  cupreous  pyrites,  more  or 
less  mingled  with  gangue  (vein- stone).  This  pyrites  is  composed  of  nearly  equal 
proportions  of  sulphide  of  copper  and  sulphide  of  iron. 

The  earthy  matters  which  accompany  the  pyrites  are  usually  siliceous,  thon^^h  in 
some  mines  tiie  mineral  is  mixed  with  clay  or  fluor-spar.  Along  with  these  substances, 
tin  and  arsenical  pyrites  occasionally  occur  with  the  copper  ;  and  though  these  two 
metals  are  not  chemically  combined,  yet  they  cannot  be  entirely  separated  by 
mechanical  preparation.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  ore  prepared  for  smelting  are, 
therefore,  copper,  iron,  and  sulphur,  with  earthy  matters,  and,  in  some  cases,  tin  and 
arsenic.  The  different  ores  are  mixed  in  such  proportions  that  the  average  roetallie 
contents  may  amount  to  8  per  cent  The  smelting  process  consists  in  alternate 
roastings  and  fusions. 

In  the  roasting  operation  the  volatile  substances  are  mosUy  disengaged  in  the  gaseous 
state,  while  the  metals  that  possess  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen  become  oxidised.  In 
the  fusion  the  earthy  substances  combine  with  these  oxides,  and  form  glassy  scorise  or 
slags,  which  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  melted  metaL 

These  calcinations  and  fhsions  take  place  in  the  following  order: — 

1.  Calcination  of  the  ore.  2.  Fusion  of  the  calcined  ore.  3.  Calcination  of  coarse 
metaL  4.  Melting  the  calcined  coarse  metal  5.  Calcination  of  fine  metal  (second 
matt).  6.  Melting  calcined  fine  metaL  7.  Roasting  coarse  copper.  In  some  smelting- 
works,  this  roasting  is  repeated  four  times  ;  in  which  case  a  calcination  and  a  melting 
are  omitted.  In  other  works,  however,  a  saving  is  made  without  increasing  the 
number  of  roastings.    B.  Refining  or  toughening  the  copper. 

Besides  these  operations  which  constitute  the  treatment  of  copper  propcriy  speakings 
two  others  are  sometimes  performed,  in  which  only  the  scorisB  are  smelted.  These 
may  be  designated  by  the  letters  a  and  6.  a  is  the  re-melting  of  a  portion  of  the 
scorise  of  the  second  process,  which  contain  some  metallic  granulations.  6  is  a  par- 
ticular melting  of  the  scorise  of  the  fourth  operation.    This  fusion  is  intended  to 
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coDcentnte  the  particles  of  copper  in  the  icorue,  and  is  not  practised  in  all  smelting- 
-vorks. 

First  Operation,  Calcination  of  the  Ore. — The  different  ores,  on  aniying  from  Com- 
-vall  and  other  localities  where  they  are  mined,  are  discharged  in  continuous  cargoes 
at  the  smelting  works,  in  such  a  waj,  that  hj  taking  out  a  portion  from  several  heaps 
at  a  time,  a  tolerahly  uniform  mixture  is  obtained )  which  is  very  essential,  since 
the  ores,  being  different  in  quality  and  contents,  act  as  fluxes  for  each  other. 
The  mixed  ore  is  transported  to  the  works  in  wooden  measures  each  holding  a  hun- 
dred-weight. The  workmen  entrusted  with  the  calcination  convey  the  ore  into  the 
hoppers  of  the  calcining  fhmace,  whence  it  falls  into  the  hearth ;  other  workmen  spread 
it  uniformly  on  the  surface  with  iron  rakes.  The  charge  of  a  fiimaoe  is  from  a  tons 
to  3^  tons.  Fire  is  applied  and  gradually  increased,  tiU  towards  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  temperature  is  as  high  as  the  ore  can  support  without  melting  or  agglutinat- 
ing. To  prevent  this  mnnin|^  together,  and  to  aid  the  extrication  of  the  sulphur,  the 
sur&oes  are  renewed,  by  stirrmg  up  the  ore  at  the  end  of  every  hour.  The  calcination 
is  usually  completed  at  the  end  of  12  hours,  when  the  ore  is  raked  into  the  arch  under 
the  sole  of  the  furnace,  and  when  cold  enough  to  be  moved,  is  taken  out  of  the  arch, 
and  conveyed  to  the  calcined  heap. 

The  ore  in  this  process  scarcely  changes  weight,  having  gained  by  oxidation  nearly 
as  much  as  it  has  lost  in  sulphur  and  arsenic ;  and  if  the  roasting  has  been  rightly  man- 
aged, the  ore  is  in  a  black  powder,  owing  to  the  oxides  present 

Second  Operation,  Fusion  of  the  calcined  Ore, — The  calcined  ore  is  likewise  given 
to  the  smelters  in  measures  containing  a  hundred-weight  They  throw  it  into  hoppers, 
and  after  it  has  fallen  on  the  hearth,  spread  it  uniformly.  They  then  let  down  the 
door,  and  lute  it  tightly.  In  this  fusion  there  are  added  about  2  ewt  of  scorisB  pro- 
ceeding from  the  melting  of  the  calcined  matt,  to  be  afterwards  described.  The  ol^ect 
of  this  addition  is  not  only  to  extract  the  copper  that  these  scons  may  contain,  but  also 
to  increase  the  fusibility  of  the  mixture.  Sometimes,  when  the  composition  of  the  ore 
requires  it,  lime,  sand,  or  fluor-spar  is  added,  more  particularly  the  latter. 

The  furnace  being  charged,  fire  is  applied,  and  the  sole  care  of  the  founder  is  to  keep 
np  the  heat  so  as  to  have  a  perfect  fusion ;  the  workman  then  opens  the  door,  and  stirs 
about  the  liquid  mass  to  complete  the  separation  of  the  metal  (or  rather  of  the  matt) 
from  the  scoris,  as  well  as  to  hinder  the  melted  matter  fh>m  sticking  to  the  sole. 
The  fhmace  being  ready,  that  is,  the  fhsion  being  perfect,  the  founder  takes  out  the 
scoria  by  the  front  door,  by  means  of  a  rake.  When  the  matt  is  thus  treed  from  the 
scoriiB,  a  second  char^  of  calcined  ore  is  introduced  to  increase  the  metallic  bath  ; 
which  second  fusion  is  executed  like  the  first  New  charges  of  roasted  ore  are  put 
in  till  the  matt  collected  on  the  hearth  rises  to  a  level  with  the  door- way,  which  hap- 
pens commonly  after  the  third  charge.  The  tap  hole  is  now  opened  and  the  matt 
flows  out  into  a  pit  filled  with  water,  where  it  is  granulated  and  collects  in  the  pan 
placed  at  the  bottom.  The  granulated  matt  is  next  conveyed  into  the  matt  warehouse. 
The  oxidation  with  which  the  grains  get  covered  by^  the  action  of  water,  does  not  allow 
the  proper  shade  of  the  matt  or  coarse  metal  to  be  distinguished ;  but  in  the  bits  which 
stick  in  the  gutter,  it  is  seen  to  be  of  a  steel  grey  colour.  Its  fracture  is  compact,  and 
its  lustre  metallic  The  scoria  often  contam  metallic  grains ;  they  are  broken  and 
picked  with  care.  All  the  portions  which  include  metallic  particles  are  re-melted  in 
an  accessory  process. 

In  this  operation,  the  copper  is  concentrated  by  the  separation  of  a  great  part  of  the 
matters  with  which  it  was  combined.  The  g^nulated  matt  produced  contains  in 
general  38  per  cent  of  copper ;  it  is  therefore  four  times  richer  than  the  ore ;  and  its 
mass  is  consequently  diminished  in  that  proportion.  Its  constituents  are  principally 
copper,  iron,  and  sulphur. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  fusion  just  described,  is  to  make  a  fusible  mixture 
of  the  earths  and  oxides,  so  that  the  matt  of  copper  may,  on  account  of  its  greater 
specific  gravity,  sink  below  and  separate  exactly  from  the  slag.  This  is  attained  by 
means  of  metallic  oxides  contained  in  the  scoria  of  the  fourth  operation,  of  which  2  cwt 
were  added  to  the  charge.  These  consist  almost  entirely  of  oxide  of  iron.  When  the 
ores  are  very  difficult  to  melt,  about  half  a  hundred-weight  of  fluor-spar  is  added ;  but 
this  must  be  done  with  precaution,  for  fear  of  too  much  increasing  the  scoria. 

The  work  proceeds  day  and  night  Five  charges  are  commonly  put  through  in  the 
'course  of  24  hours }  but  when  all  circumstances  are  favourable,  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  ore  is  fusible,  when  the  ftiel  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  furnace  in  good  condition, 
even  six  charges  a  day  have  been  despatched. 

The  charge  is  a  ton  and  a  half  of  calcined  ore,  so  that  a  smelting  furnace  nearly 
corresponds  to  a  calcining  furnace ;  the  latter  turning  out  7  tons  of  calcined  ore  in  24 
hours. 

The  workmen  are  paid  by  the  ton. 
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Third  Operation.  Calcinatitm  of  eoar$e  Metal,  —The  objeet  of  tbis  operation  b 
principally  to  oxidise  the  iron,  which  is  more  easily  accomplished  than  in  the  first 
calcining,  becaose  the  metal  is  now  disengaged  fh>m  the  earthy  snbstancea,  which 
screened  it  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

This  calcination  is  executed  in  the  fdmace  already  represented  mjigs.  562,  563, 564, 
page  823,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  ore  was  calcined.  The  metal  must  be  per- 
petually stirred,  to  expose  all  its  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  hot  air,  and  to  hinder 
clotting  together.  The  operation  lasts  24  hours ;  during  the  first  6,  the  fire  should  be 
very  moderate,  and  gradually  increased  to  the  end  of  the  calcination.  The  chazge  is, 
like  that  of  the  first,  3^  tons. 

Fourth  Operation,  Melting  the  calcined  coarse  Metal  — In  the  fission  of  this 
first  calcined  matt,  some  scorie  of  the  latter  operations  must  be  added,  which  are 
very  rich  in  oxide  of  copper,  and  some  crusts  firom  the  hearth,  which  are  likewise 
Impregnated  with  it.  The  proportion  of  these  substances  raries  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  calcined  matt 

In  this  second  fiision,  the  oxide  of  copper  contained  in  the  scoria  is  reduced  by  the 
affinity  of  the  sulphur,  one  portion  of  which  P&sses  to  the  state  of  add,  while  the  other 
forms  a  subsulphide  with  the  firee  copper.  The  matt  commonly  contains  a  saflicKot 
quantity  of  sulphur  to  reduce  the  oxide  of  copper  completely ;  but  if  not,  which  may 
happen  if  the  calcination  of  the  matt  has  been  pushed  too  fkr,  a  small  quantity  of  un- 
calcined  matt  must  be  introduced,  which,  by  furnishing  sulphur,  diminishes  the  rich- 
ness of  the  scons,  and  facilitates  the  fusion. 

The  scoris  are  taken  out  by  the  front  door  by  means  of  m  rake.  They  hare  a  great 
specific  gravity ;  are  brilliant  with  a  metallic  lustre,  very  crystalline,  and  prewnt,  in  the 
cavities,  crystals  like  those  of  pyroxene ;  they  break  easily  into  very  sharp-edged 
fhigments,  and  contain  no  granulated  metal  in  the  interior ;  but  it  sometimes  ocenrs, 
on  account  of  the  small  thicknesses  of  the  stratum  of  soorise,  that  these  carry  off  with 
them,  when  withdrawn,  some  metallic  particles. 

These  scorise,  as  we  have  already  stated  (under  Ftuiom  of  the  roasted  Ore),  are  hi 
general  melted  with  it    In  some  cases,  however,  a  special  melting  is  assigned  to  them. 

The  matt  obtained  in  this  second  fusion  is  either  run  out  into  water  like  the  first,  or 
moulded  into  pigs  (ingots),  according  to  the  mode  of  treatment  which  it  is  to  nnderga 
This  matt,  termed  by  the  smelters  ^e  nutal  when  it  is  ^nulated,  and  Uue  metal  when 
it  is  in  pigs,  is  of  a  light  grey  colour,  compact,  and  bluish  at  the  surface,  and  contains 
about  60  per  cent  of  copper. 

(6.)  Particular  Fusion  of  the  Scoria  of  the  fourth  Operation, — In  re^melting  these 
scoriss,  the  object  is  to  procure  the  copper  which  they  contain.  To  effect  this  fusion, 
the  scoriffi  are  mixed  with  pulverised  coal,  or  other  carbonaceous  matters.  The  copper 
and  several  other  metals  are  deoxidised,  and  furnish  a  white  and  brittle  alloy.  The  seoris 
resulting  from  this  melting  are  in  part  employed  in  the  first  melting,  and  in  part  thrown 
away.  They  are  crystalhne,  and  often  present  crvstals  in  the  cavities,  which  appear 
to  belong  to  bisilicate  of  iron.  They  have  a  metallic  lustre  and  break  into  very  sharp- 
edged  fragments.  The  white  metal  is  melted  again,  and  then  united  to  the  product  of 
the  second  fusion. 

Fifih  Operation,  Calcination  of  the  second  Matt,  or  fine  iVetoi  —  This  is  executed  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  first  matt  It  lasts  24  hours ;  and  the  charge  is 
usually  3  tons. 

Sixth  Opehation.  Melting  of  the  calcined  fine  Metal — This  fusion  is  conducted  like 
that  of  the  first  matt  The  black,  or  coarse  copper,  which  it  produces,  contains  from 
70  to  80  per  cent  of  pure  metal ;  it  is  run  into  ingots,  in  order  to  undergo  the  opera* 
tion  of  roasting. 

The  scoriee  are  rich  in  copper ;  they  are  added  to  the  fusion  of  the  calcined  coarse 
metal  of  the  fourth  operation. 

In  many  smelting  houses,  the  fifth  and  sixth  operations  have  of  late  years  been 
omitted.  The  second  matt  is  run  into  pigs,  under  the  name  of  blue  metal,  to  be  imme- 
diately exposed  to  roasting. 

The  disposition  of  the  canal  cc,  fig.  564,  which  introduces  a  continuous  current  of 
air  to  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  accelerates  and  fiicilitates  the  calcination  of  the  matt ; 
an  advantage  which  has  simplified  the  treatment,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  cal- 
cinations. 

Seventh  Operation,  Boasting  of  the  coarse  Copper,  the  product  of  the  sixth  Operation, 
— The  chief  object  of  this  operation  is  oxidation  ;  it  is  performed  either  in  an  ordinary 
roasting  furnace,  or  in  one  similar  to  fig,  564,  which  admits  a  constant  current  of 
air.  The  pigs  of  metal  derived  from  the  preceding  melting  are  exposed,  on  the  hearth 
of  the  furnace,  to  the  action  of  the  air,  which  oxidises  the  iron  and  other  foreign  metals 
with  which  the  copper  is  still  contaminated.  The  duration  of  the  roasting  varies  from 
1 2  to  24  hours,  according  to  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  crude  copper.    The  temperature 
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should  be  gradaated  in  order  that  the  oxidation  may  be  complete,  and  that  the  ▼olatilo 
substances  which  the  copper  still  retains  may  escape  in  the  gaseous  form.  The  fusion 
most  take  place  only  towards  the  end  of  the  operation. 

The  charge  Taries  from  a  ton  and  a  quarter  to  a  ton  and  a  half.  The  metal 
obtained  is  run  out  into  moulds  of  sand.  It  is  covered  with  black  blisters,  like  ce- 
mentation steel ;  -whence  it  has  got  the  name  of  blistered  copper.  In  the  interior  of 
these  pigs  the  copper  presents  a  porous  texture,  occasioned  by  the  ebullition  produced 
by  the  escape  of  gases  during  the  moulding.  The  copper  being  now  almost  entirely 
fheed  from  sulphur,  iron,  and  the  other  substances  with  which  it  was  combined,  ia 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  refined.  This  operation  aflfords  scorise,  which  are  yery  heavy,  and 
contain  a  great  deal  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  sometimes  even  metallic  copper. 

These  scorise,  as  well  as  those  of  the  third  melting  and  the  refining,  are  added  to 
the  second  fhsion,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  describing  the  fourth  operation. 

In  some  works,  the  roasting  is  several  times  repeated  npon  the  blue  metal,  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  a  state  fit  for  refining.  We  shall  subsequently  notice  this  modification 
of  the  treatment 

Eighth  Operation.  Refining  or  Tovghening. — The  pigs  of  copper  intended  for  refining 
are  placed  on  the  sole  of  the  refining  furnace  through  the  door  in  the  side.  A  slight 
heat  is  first  given,  to  finish  the  roasting  or  oxidation,  in  case  this  operation  has  not 
already  been  pushed  sufficiently  fiir.  The  fire  is  to  be  increased  by  slow  degrees,  so 
that,  by  the  end  of  six  hours,  die  copper  may  begin  to  flow.  When  all  the  metal  is 
melted,  and  the  heat  is  very  considerable,  the  workman  lifts  the  door  in  th^  front, 
and  withdraws  with  a  rake  the  few  scorin  which  may  cover  the  copper  bath.  These 
are  red,  lamellated,  very  heavy,  and  closely  resemble  protoxide  of  copper. 

The  refiner  then  takes  an  assay  with  a  small  ladle,  and  when  it  cools,  breaks  it  in 
a  vice,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  copper.  From  the  appearance  of  the  assay,  the 
aspect  of  the  bath,  the  state  of  the  fire,  &c.,  he  judges  if  he  may  proceed  to  the 
toughening,  and  what  quantity  of  wooden  spars  and  wood-charcoal  he  must  add  to 
render  the  metal  malleable,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  smelters,  bring  it  to  the  proper 
pitch.  When  the  operation  of  refining  begins,  the  copper  is  dry  or  brittle,  and  of  a  deep 
red  colour  approaching  to  pnrple.    Its  grain  is  coarse,  open,  and  somewhat  crystalline. 

To  execute  the  refining,  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  covered  with  wood-charcoal,  and 
stirred  with  a  spar  or  rod  of  birch  or  other  wood.  The  gases  which  escape  from  the 
wood  occasion  a  brisk  effervescence.  More  wood- charcoal  is  fh)m  time  to  time 
added,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  metal  may  be  always  covered  with  it,  and  the  stir- 
ring is  continued  until  the  operation  of  refining  is  finished ;  a  circumstance  indicated 
by  assays  taken  in  succession.  The  grain  of  the  copper  becomes  finer  by  degrees, 
and  its  colour  gradually  brightens.  When  the  grain  is  extremely  fine,  or  close, 
when  the  trial-pieces,  half  cut  through  and  then  broken,  present  a  silky  fracture, 
and  the  copper  is  of  a  fine  light  red,  the  refiner  considers  the  operation  to  be  com- 
pleted; but  he  verifies  still  fVirther  the  purity  of  the  copper,  by  trying  its  malleability. 
For  this  purpose,  he  takes  oat  a  sample  in  a  small  ladle,  and  pours  it  into  a  mould. 
When  the  copper  is  solidified,  but  still  red-hot,  he  forges  it  If  it  is  sofl  under  the 
hanomer,  and  does  not  crack  on  the  edges,  the  refiner  is  satisfied  with  its  ductility, 
and  pronounces  it  to  be  in  its  proper  state.  He  then  orders  the  workmen  to  mould 
it:  they  lift  the  copper  out  of  the  furnace  in  large  iron  ladles  lined  with  clay,  and 
pour  it  into  moulds  of  a  size  suitable  to  the  demands  of  commerce.  The  ordinary 
dimensions  of  the  ingots  or  pigs  are  12  inches  broad,  18  long,  and  from  2  to  2^  thick. 

The  period  of  the  refining  process  is  20  hours.  In  the  first  six,  the  metal  heats 
and  suffers  a  kind  of  roasting;  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  melts.  It  takes  four  hours 
to  reach  the  point  at  which  the  refining,  nroperly  speaking,  begins;  and  this  last  part 
of  the  process  lasts  about  four  hours.  Finally,  six  hours  ^e  required  to  arrange  the 
moulds,  cast  the  ingots,  and  allow  the  furnace  to  cooL 

The  charge  of  copper  in  the  refining  process  depends  upon  the  dimensions  of  the 
furnace.     In  different  works  the  charge  varies  from  3  to  5  tons. 

When  the  copper  offers  difficulties  in  refining,  a  few  pounds  of  lead  are  added  to 
it  This  metal,  by  the  focility  with  which  it  scorifies,  acts  as  a  purifier,  aiding  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron  and  other  metals  that  may  be  present  The  lead  ought  to  be 
added  immediately  after  removing  the  door  to  skim  the  surface.  The  copper  should 
be  constantly  stirred  to  expose  the  greatest  possible  surface  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
and  to  produce  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  lead;  since  the  smallest  quantity  of 
this  metal  in  copper  causes  a  difficulty  in  the  lamination;  t.e.,  the  scale  of  oxide 
does  not  come  clean  from  the  surface  of  the  sheets. 

The  operation  of  refining  copper  is  delicate,  and  requires,  upon  the  part  of'  the 
workmen,  great  skill  and  attention  to  give  the  metal  its  proper  ductility.  Its  surface 
ought  to  be  entirely  covered  with  wood-charcoal;  without  this  precaution,  the  refining 
of  the  metal  would  go  back,  as  the  workmen  say,  during  the  long  interval  which 
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elapses  in  moulding;  whenever  this  accident  happens,  it  most  be  stirred  anev  with 
the  wooden  pole. 

Too  long  employment  of  the  pole  causes  the  copper  to  become  more  brittle  than  it 
was  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  refining;  that  is,  when  it  was  dry.  Its  ooloor 
is  now  of  a  verj  brilliant  yellowish  red,  and  its  fracture  fibrous.  When  this  occurs, 
the  refininff,  as  the  workmen  say,  has  gone  loo  far^  and  the  refiner  remoTea  the  char- 
coal from  me  top  of  the  melted  metal ;  he  opens  the  side  door,  to  expose  the  copper 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  it  then  resumes  its  malleable  condition. 

The  theory  of  refining  ma^  be  thus  explained: — We  may  conclude  that  the  copper 
in  the  drjf  Mtaie  before  refining,  is  combined  with  a  small  portion  of  oxygen,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  copper  is  diffused  through  the  mass,  or 
combined  with  it;  and  that  this  proportion  of  oxygen  is  expelled  by  the  deoxidising 
action  of  the  wood  and  charcoal,  whereby  the  metal  becomes  malleable.  2.  That 
when  the  refining  process  is  carried  too  far,  the  copper  geu  combined  with  a  little 
carbon.  Thus  copper,  like  iron,  is  brittle  when  combined  with  oxygen  or  earboa; 
and  becomes  malleable  only  when  freed  entirely  from  these  substances. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  copper,  in  the  dry  state,  has  a  strong  action  upon  iron;  and 
that  the  tools  employed  in  stirring  the  liquid  metal  become  glistening,  like  those 
used  in  a  farrier*s  forge.  The  iron  of  the  tools  consumes  more  rapidly  at  this 
time  than  when  the  copper  has  acquired  its  malleable  state.  The  metal  requires, 
also,  when  dry,  more  time  to  become  solid,  or  cool,  than  when  it  is  refined;  a  circnm- 
stance  depending,  probably,  upon  the  difference  in  fusibility  of  the  copper  in  the  two 
states,  and  which  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  oxygen. 

When  the  proper  refining  point  has  been  passed,  another  very  remarkable  circnm* 
stance  has  been  observed;  namely,  that  the  surface  of  the  copper  oxidises  less  easily, 
and  that  it  is  uncommonly  brilliant;  reflecting  clearly  the  bricks  of  the  furnace Tanlt 
This  fact  is  favourable  to  the  idea  suggested  above,  that  the  metal  is  in  that  case  com- 
bined with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon ;  which  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
thus  protects  the  metal  from  its  action. 

Copper  is  brought  into  the  market  in  different  forms,  according  to  the  purposes 
which  it  is  to  serve.  That  which  is  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  is 
granulated.  In  this  condition  it  presents  more  surface  to  the  action  of  sine,  and  com- 
bines with  it  more  readily.  To  produce  this  granulation,  the  metal  is  poured  into  a 
large  ladle,  pierced  with  holes  and  placed  above  a  cistern  filled  with  water,  which 
must  be  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  form  of  the  grains  required.  When  it  is  hoc. 
round  grains  are  obtained  analogous  to  lead  shot;  and  the  copper  in  this  state  is  called 
bean  8mL  When  the  melted  copper  falls  into  cold  water  perpetually  renewed,  the 
granulations  are  irregular,  thin,  and  ramified ;  constituting  feathered  sAoL  The  been 
shot  is  the  form  employed  in  brass  making. 

Copper  is  also  made  into  small  ingots,  about  six  ounces  in  weight  These  are  in- 
tended for  exportation  to  the  East  Indies,  and  are  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  Japan  copper.  Whenever  these  little  pieces  are  solidified,  they  are  thrown,  while 
hot,  into  cold  water.  This  immersion  slightly  oxidises  the  surface  of  the  copper,  and 
gives  it  a  fine  red  colour. 

Lastly,  copper  is  often  reduced  into  sheets,  for  the  sheathing  of  ships,  and  many 
other  purposes. 

The  cylinders  for  rolling  copper  into  sheets  are  usually  3  feet  long,  and  15  inches 
in  diameter.  They  are  unSbrm.  The  upper  roller  may  be  approached  to  the  under 
one  by  a  screw,  so  that  the  cylinders  are  brought  closer  in  proportion  as  the  sheet  \m 
made  thinner. 

The  inffots  of  copper  are  laid  upon  the  sole  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  to  be  heated; 
they  are  placed  alongside  each  other,  and  are  formed  into  piles  in  a  cross-like  arrange- 
ment, so  that  the  hot  air  may  pass  freely  round  them  all.  The  door  of  the  furnace  is 
shut,  and  the  workman  looks  in  through  a  peep-hole  fh>m  time  to  time,  to  see  if  they 
have  taken  the  requisite  temperature ;  namely,  a  dull  red.  The  copper  is  now  passed 
between  the  cylinders;  but  although  this  metal  is  very  malleable,  the  ingots  cannot 
be  reduced  to  sheets  without  being  several  times  heated;  because  the  copper  cools, 
and  acquires,  by  compression,  a  texture  which  stops  the  further  progress  of  lami- 
nation.   See  Annealino. 

These  successive  heatings  are  given  in  the  furnace  above  indicated ;  though,  when 
the  sheets  are  to  have  a  very  ereat  size,  fhmaces  somewhat  different  are  had  recourse 
to.    They  are  from  12  to  15  rcet  long,  and  5  feet  wide.    See  Brass. 

The  copper,  by  successive  heating  and  lamination,  gets  covered  with  a  coating  of 
oxide,  which  is  removed  by  steeping  the  sheets  for  a  few  days  in  a  pit  filled  with 
urine ;  they  are  then  put  upon  the  sole  of  the  heating  furnace.  Ammonia  is  formed, 
which  acts  on  the  copper  oxide,  and  lays  bare  the  metallic  sur&ce.  The  sheets  are 
next  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  wood,  then  plunged,  while  still  hot,  into  water,  to  make 
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tbe  oxide  scale  off;  and  are  lastly  passed  cold  throagh  the  rolling  press  to  smooth 
them.     They  are  noir  cut  square,  and  packed  up  for  home  sale  or  exportation. 

The  following  estimate  was  given  by  MM.  Dufrenoy  and  Elie  de  Beaumont  of  the 

expense  of  manufacturing  a  ton  of  copper  at  the  time  of  their  visit  to  South  Wales  in 

1823.  £    8.    (L 

12i  tons  of  ore,  yielding  8 J  per  cent  of  copper   55    0    0 

20  tons  of  coals  •        -        -        -        -        -800 

Workmen's  wages,  rent,  repairs,  &c.    -        -    13    0    0 

£76     0    0 

The  exhalations  from  the  copper  smelting-works  are  exceedingly  detrimental  to 
both  vegetable  and  animal  life.  They  consist  of  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
mrsenic  and  arsenious  acids,  various  acid  and  fluoric  vapours,  with  solid  particles 
mechanically  swept  away  into  the  air. 

The  following  figures  represent  certain  modifications  of  the  copper  calcining  and 
smelting  copper  furnaces  of  Swansea. 

Fig,  665  is  the  section     p^^-,-^_^  ^g. 

of  the  roasting  furnace  rf      1     ^ 

lengthwise;  Jig.  566  the  J  "^  1  W 
ground  plan;  in  which 
a,  is  the  fire  door;  6, 
the  grate;  e,  the  fire- 
bridge; <(,  the  chimney; 
e  tf,  apertures  on  each  of 
the  long  sides  of  the 
furnace,  through  which 
the  ore  is  spread,  and 
turned  over;  //,  iron 
hoppers;  g  g,  openings 
in  the  vaulted  roof;    A  « 

the  hearth-sole;  t wholes  in  this ;  A,  a  vaulted  space  under  the  hearth, 
has  a  suitable  oval  shape,  and  is  covered  with  a  fiat  arch.     Its  length  is  16  feet, 
breadth  13^  mean  height  2  feet 

^^  mammi  d     I 


Fig,  567  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  melting  fhmace ;  fig,  568  the  ground  plan, 
in  which  a,  is  the  fire-door ;  6,  the  grate ; 
e,  the  fire-bridge ;  d,  the  chimney ;  e,  the 
side  openings;  /,  the  working  door;  g, 
the  rakiog-out  hole ;  A,  iron  spouts,  which 
conduct  the  melted  metal  into  pits  filled 
with  water.  ^ 

The  melting  furnace  is  altogether 
smaller;  but  its  firing  hearth  is  consi- 
derably larger  than  in  the  roasting  fur- 
nace. The  long  axis  of  the  oval  hearth 
is  14  feet ;  its  short  axis  10  feet ;  its  ^ 
mean  height  2  feet. 

Napier  8  Proceee  for  emdting  Copper 
Oree. — As  the  copper  ores  of  this  coun- 
try often  contain  small  portions  of  other 
metals,  such  as  tin,  antimony,  arsenic, 
&c,  which  are  found  to  deteriorate  the 
copper,  Mr.  Napier's  process  has  in  view 
to  remove  these  metals,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shorten  the  operations  of  the 
smelting  process. 
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The  fnt  two  operatxont,  tliat  of  calcining  and  fiumg  tile  ere^  an  dK  nne  as  the 
ordinary  process;  bat  the  product  of  this  last  fusion  — via.,  the  coarte  metal — is  9^im 
fused  with  a  little  sulphate  of  soda  and  coal  mixed.  And  irheneyer  this  becomes 
•olid,  after  tapping  the  furnace,  it  is  thrown  into  a  pit  of  water,  where  it  immedlatelj 
falls  into  an  impalpable  powder ;  the  water  boils,  and  then  contains  caustic  soda  and 
sulphide  of  sodium,  dissoWing  from  the  powder  those  metals  that  deteriorate  the 
copper,  the  ley  is  let  o%  and  ue  powder  washed  by  allowing  water  to  mn  through 
it  The  powder  is  then  put  into  a  calcining  fUmaoe,  and  calcined  until  all  sulphur 
is  driven  off,  which  is  easily  done  fh)m  the  finely  divided  state  of  the  mass.  This 
calcined  powder  is  now  removed  to  a  fusing  furnace,  and  mixed  with  ores  containing 
no  sulphur,  such  as  carbonates  and  oxides,  and  a  little  ground  coal,  and  the  whole 
fused ;  the  result  of  this  fusion  is  metallic  copper  and  sharp  slag — that  is,  a  sooria  eon- 
taining  much  protositicate  of  iron,  which  is  used  as  a  flux  in  the  first  ftisioii  of  the 
calcined  ore,  so  that  any  small  trace  of  copper  which  the  slag  may  contain  is  thus 
recovered. 

The  copper  got  fVom  this  fusion  is  refined  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  is  very  pare. 

When  &e  copper  ores  contain  tin  to  the  extent  of  from  \  per  oent  to  S  per  cent., 
which  many  of  them  are  found  to  do,  Mr.  Napier  proposes  to  extract  this  tin,  and 
make  it  valuable  by  a  process  which  has  also  been  the  subject  d  a  patent.  The  ore 
is  first  ground  and  calcmed,  till  the  amount  of  sulphur  is  a  little  under  one-lbiuth  of 
the  copper  present,  the  ore  is  then  fused  with  a  little  coaL  The  result  of  this  fusiosi, 
besides  the  scoria,  is  a  regulus  composed  of  sulphur,  copper,  and  iron,  and  under  this 
is  a  coarse  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  iron,  called  white  metal  This  alloy  is  ground 
fine,  and  calcined  to  oxidise  the  metals,  which  are  then  fiised  in  an  iron  pot  with 
caustic  soda,  which  combines  with  the  tin  and  leaves  the  copper.  The  oxide  of 
copper  is  now  fused  with  the  regulus.  The  stannate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  tin  precipitated  by  slaked  lime,  which  is  dried  and  fused  with  carbonaceous  matten 
and  a  little  sand,  and  metallic  tin  obtained ;  the  caustic  soda  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  used  over  again.  This  process  is  well  adapted  for  very  poor  copper 
ores  that  are  mixed  with  tin,  or  poor  tm  ores  mixed  with  copper. 

Proceee  employed  at  Chetey.* —  The  principal  ore  smelted  at  Chevy  was  the 
asure  copper,  which  was  discovered  by  accident  in  1812.  Bed  copper  ore,  also, 
came  into  operation  there  after  1825.  The  average  metallic  contents  of  the  richest 
azure  ore  was  fh>m  33  to  36  per  cent ;  of  the  poorer,  fh>m  20  to  24.  The  red  ore  con- 
tained fh>m  40  to  67  parts  in  100.  The  ore  was  sorted  to  an  average  of  27  per  cent  of 
metal,  to  which  20  per  cent  of  limestone  was  added;  whence  the  cinder  will  amount 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  ore.  A  few  per  cents,  of  red  copper  slag,  with  some  quicklime 
and  gahrdag^  was  added  to  each  charge,  which  consisted  of  200  pounds  of  the  above 
mixture,  and  150  pounds  of  coke.  When  the  furnace  (Jbumeau  a  manche^  see  the 
Scotch  smelting  hearth,  under  Lbao)  is  in  good  action,  from  10  to  14  such  charges 
can  be  worked  in  12  hours.  When  the  crucible  is  full  of  metal  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  during  which  the  cinder  has  been  firequently  raked  off,  the  blast  is  stopped, 
and  the  matt  floating  over  the  metal  being  sprinkled  with  water  and  taken  oS^  leaves 
the  black  copper  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  and  converted  into  roeettet.  The 
refining  of  this  black  copper  was  performed  in  a  kind  of  reverberatory  fumaccL 

The  cinders  produced  in  this  reduction  process  were  either  vitreous  and  light  blue, 
which  were  most  abundant;  cellular,  black,  imperf^tly  fhsed  from  excess  of  lime; 
or,  lastly,  red,  dense,  blistery,  from  defect  of  lime,  from  too  much  heat,  and  the 
passage  of  protoxide  into  the  cinders.  They  consisted  of  silicate  of  alumina,  of  limc^ 
protoxide  of  iron ;  the  red  contained  some  silicate  of  copper. 

The  copper-refining  furnace  at  Chessy  was  of  the  kind  called  Spleieeofm  (qiGt 
hearth)  by  the  Germans.  Fig.  569  is  a  section  lengthwise  on  the  dotted  line  ▲  n 
ofy^.  570,  which  is  the  ground  plan. 

The  foundation- walls  were  made  of  gneiss ;  the  arch,  the  fire-bridge,  and  the  chim- 
ney, of  fire-bricks.  The  hearth,  a,  was  formed  of  a  dense  mixture  of  coal-dust, 
upon  a  bottom  of  well-beat  clay,  b,  which  reposed  upon  a  bed  of  brick-work,  e. 
Beneath  this  there  was  a  slag  bottom,  d\  e\s  the 4ipper,  and  / the  under  discharge 
hole.  The  hearth  was  egg-shaped;  the  longer  axis  being  8  fiset,  the  shorter 
61  feet ;  in  the  middle  it  was  10  inches  deep,  and  fttmished  with  the  outlets,  g  g^ 
which  lead  to  each  of  the  Spleist-hearthe,  h  h^fig.  570.  These  outlets  were  contracted 
with  fire-bricks,  1 1,  till  the  proper  period  of  the  discharge.  The  two  hearths  were 
placed  in  communication  by  a  canal.  A;  they  were  3^  feet  in  diameter,  16  inches  deep; 
floored  with  well-beat  coal-ashes,  and  received  about  27  cwt  for  a  charge. 

/  is  the  grate;  m,  the  fire-bridge;  a,  the  boshes  in  which  the  hryjnet  lie;  o,  the 
chimney  ;  j>,  the  working  door  through  which  the  slags  may  be  drawn  oft     Above 

•  The  Ch«My  Mlnei  have  been  Mmie  yean  abandoned,  but  the  rvAue  ores  are  heinf  at  pnaent  raked 
by  a  humid  proceH. 
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this  was  a  small  chimney,  to  carry  off  the  flame  and  smoke  whenever  the  door  was 
opened. 

The  smelting  poat  or 
charge,  to  be  purified  at 
once,  consisted  of  60  cwt. 
of  black  copper,  to  which 
a  little  granular  copper 
and  copper  of  cementa- 
tion were  added;  the 
consnmption  of  pit-coal 
amounted  to  36  cwt  As 
soon  as  the  copper  was 
melted,  the  bellows  were 
set  a-going,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal  soon 
became  covered  with  a 
moderately  thick  layer  of 
cinder,  which  was  drawn 
off.  This  was  the  first 
skimming  or  d6cr<uaage. 
By  and  by,  a  second  layer 
of  cinder  formed,  which 
was  in  like  manner  re- 
moved; and  this  skim- 
ming was  repeated,  to 
allow  the  blast  to  act  upon 
fresh  metallic  sorfkees. 
After  4  or  6  hours,  no  more  slag  appeared,  and  then  the  fire  was  increased.  The 
melted  mass  now  began  to  boil  or  work  (travaUkr),  and  cont'mued  so  to  do  for 
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about  j  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  after  which  the  motion  ceased,  though  the  fire  was 
kept  up.  The  gahrproof  was  now  taken ;  but  the  metal  was  seldom  fine  in  less 
than  I  of  an  hour  after  the  boil  was  over.  Whenever  the  metal  was  run  off  by 
the  tap-hole  into  the  two  basins,  h  A,  called  split-hearths,  a  reddish  vapour  or  mist 
arose  from  its  surikce,  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  globules,  which 
revolved  with  astonishing  velocity  upon  their  axes,  constituting  what  the  Germans 
called  tprtozen  (crackling)  of  the  copper.  They  were  composed  of  a  nucleus  of  metal, 
covered  with  a  film  of  protoxide,  and  were  used  as  sand  for  strewing  upon  manuscript. 
The  copper  was  separated,  as  usual,  by  sprinkling  water  upon  the  surface  of  the 
melted  metal,  in  the  state  of  rosettes,  which  were  immediately  immersed  in  a  stream 
^^^^'-  Th*'  refining  process  lasted  about  16  or  17  hours ;  the  skimmings  weighed 
about  50  cwt ;  the  reftise  was  firom  15  to  17  per  cent ;  the  loss  from  S  to  3  per  cent 
ine  gahrslag  amounted  to  11  owt 
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The  refiniDg  of  the  eliquated  copper  (called  darrlinge)  from  which  the  silTer  his 
been  sweated  out  by  means  of  lead,  can  be  performed  only  in  small  hearths.  The 
followiDg  is  the  representation  of  such  a  furnace,  called  in  German  Kup/ergakrkeenL 
Fig.  571  is  the  section  lengthwise;  fig.  572  is  the  section  across;  and  fig.  573  is 
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the  ground  plan,  in  which  a  is  the  hearth-hollow ;  5,  a  massive  wall ;  e,  the  mass  out 
of  which  the  hearth  is  formed ;  d,  cast-iron  plates  ooTering  the  hearth ;  e,  opening 
for  running  off  the  liquid  slag ;  /,  a  small  wall;  g,  iron  curb  for  keeping  the  ooab 
together. 

The  hearth  being  heated  with  a  bed  of  charcoal,  )  cwt  of  darrlinge  are  laid  over  it 
and  covered  with  more  fuel:  whenever  this  charge  is  melted,  another  layer  of  the  coal 
and  darrlinge  is  introduced,  and  thus  in  succession  till  the  hearth  becomes  fall  or 
contains  fh>m  2\  to  2^  cwt  In  Neustadt  7^  cwt  of  darrlinge  have  been  refined  in  one 
furnace,  from  which  5  cwt  of  gahrhupfur  has  been  obtained.  The  blast  oxidises  the 
foreign  metals,  namely,  the  lead,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron,  with  a  little  copper,  forming 
the  gahrslag;  which  is,  at  first  rich  in  lead  oxide  and  poor  in  copper  oxide;  but,  at  the 
end,  this  is  reversed.  The  slag,  at  first  blackish,  assumes  progressively  a  copper-red 
tint  The  slag  flows  off  spontaneously  along  the  channel  «,  firam  the  sorfiiee  of  the 
hearth.  The  gahre  is  tested  by  means  of  a  proof  rod  of  iron,  called  Gahreisen,  thmst 
through  the  tuyere  into  the  melted  copper,  then  drawn  out  and  plunged  in  cold  water. 
As  soon  as  the  pahrspan  (scale  of  copper)  appears  brownish -red  on  the  outside,  and 
copper-red  within,  so  thin  that  it  seems  like  a  net^work,  and  so  deficient  in  tenacity 
that  it  cannot  be  bent  without  breaking,  the  refining  is  finished.  The  blast  is  then 
stopped ;  the  coals  covering  the  sur&ce,  as  also  the  cinders,  must  be  raked  off  the  copper, 
after  being  left  to  cooL  The  surface  is  now  Airther  cooled  by  sprinkling  water  upon  it, 
and  the  thick  cake  of  congealed  metal  (rondelle)  is  lifted  off  with  tongs,  a  process 
called  eckleissen  (slicing),  or  tcheibenreissen  (shaving),  which  is  continued  till  Uie  last 
convex  cake  at  Uie  bottom  of  the  furnace,  styled  the  kingspiece^  is  withdrawn.  These 
rondelles  are  immediately  immersed  in  cold  water,  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the 
copper ;  whereupon  the  metal  becomes  of  a  cochineal-red  colour,  and  gets  covered 
with  a  thin  film  of  protoxide.  Its  under  sur&ce  is  studded  over  with  points  snd 
hooks,  the  result  of  tearing  the  congealed  disc  firom  the  liquid  metaL  Such  cakes 
are  called  rosette  copper.  When  the  metal  is  pure  and  firee  from  oxide,  these 
cakes  may  be  obtained  very  thin,  ^th  of  an  inch,  fbr  example. 

The  refining  of  2^  cwts.  of  darrlinge  takes  )  of  an  hour,  and  yields  l^  cwts.  of  gakr 
copper  in  36  rosettes,  as  also  some  gahrslag.  Gahr  copper  generally  contains  from 
1 1  to  21  per  cent  of  lead,  along  with  a  little  nickle,  silver,  iron,  and  aluminium. 

Smelting  of  the  Mansfield  Copper  Schist,  or  bituminous  MeraeUchiefer. — The  cupreous 
ore  is  first  roasted  in  lar^  heaps  of  2000  cwts.,  interstratified  with  brush- wood,  and 
with  some  slates  rich  in  bituminous  matter  mixed  with  the  others.  These  heaps  are 
3  ells  high,  and  go  on  burning  15  weeks  in  fair  and  20  in  rainy  weather.  The 
bitumen  is  decomposed ;  the  sulphur  is  dissipated  chiefly  in  the  form  of  sulphoroos 
acid ;  the  metal  gets  partially  oxidised,  particularly  the  iron,  which  is  a  very  de- 
sirable circumstance  for  the  production  of  a  good  smelting  slag.  The  calcined  ore  is 
diminished  ^th  in  bulk  and  ^th  in  weight ;  becoming  of  a  fHable  texture  and  a  dirty 
yellow  colour.  The  smelting  furnaces  are  cupolas  (Scltachtofien),  14  to  18  feet  high  ; 
the  fuel  is  partly  wood-charcofd,  partly  coke  from  the  Berlin  gas-works  and  Silesia. 
The  blast  is  given  by  a  cylinder  recently  substituted  for  the  old  barbarous  Blaae^ 
bSlgen^  or  wooden  bellows  of  the  household  form. 
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The  capreoDS  slate  is  sorted,  according  to  its  composition,  into  slate  of  lime,  daj, 
iron,  &C.;  by  a  mixture  of  which  the  smelting  is  facilitated.  For  example,  1  post  or 
charge  may  consist  of  20  cwts.  of  the  fermginoos  slate,  14  of  the  calcareous,  6  of  the 
argillaceous,  with  3  of  flaor-spar,  3  of  rich  copper  slags,  and  other  refuse  matters. 
The  nozzle  at  the  hqfire  is  lengthened  6  or  8  inches,  to  place  the  melting  heat  near 
the  centre  of  the  furnace.  In  15  hours  1  fuder  of  48  cwt.  of  the  above  mixture  may 
be  smelted,  whereby  4  to  5  cwts.  of  matt  (crude  copper,  called  Kupferttein  in  Ger- 
many) and  a  large  body  of  slags  are  obtained.  The  matt  contains  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  copper,  and  from  2  to  4  lothM  (1  to  2  oz.)  of  silver.  The  slags  contidn  at  times 
^th  their  weight  of  copper. 

The  mcUt  is  composed  of  the  sulphides  of  copper,  iroa,  silver,  zinc,  along  with  some 
arsenical  cobalt  and  nickel  The  slaty  slag  is  raked  off  the  surface  of  the  melted  matt 
from  time  to  time.  The  former  is  either,  after  being  roasted  6  successive  times, 
smelted  into  black  copper,  or  it  is  subjected  to  the  following  concentration  process. 
It  is  broken  to  pieces,  roasted  by  brushwood  and  coals  3  several  times  in  brick- 
walled  kilns,  containing  60  cwts.,  and  turned  over  after  each  calcination ;  a  process 
of  4  weeks'  duration.  The  thrice  roasted  mass,  called  apurrost,  being  melted  in  the 
cupola,^.  574,  with  ore-cinder,  yields  the  ipuratein,  or  concentrated  matt.  From 
30  to  40  cwts.  of  spurrost  are  smelted  in  24  hours ;  and  from  48  to  60  per  cent  of 
mrstein  are  obtained,  the  slag  firom  the  slate  smelting  bein^  employed  as  a  flux. 
The  spurstein  contains  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  copper,  combmed  with  the  sulphides 
of  copper,  of  iron,  and  silver. 

The  spurstein  is  now  mixed  with  diintutein  (a  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron  produced 
in  the  origmal  smelting)  roasted  6  successive  times,  in  quantities  of  60  cwt,  with 
brushwood  and  charcoal ;  a  process  which  requires  from  7  to  8  weeks.  The  product 
of  this  six-fold  calcination  is  the  GahrrGst  of  the  Germans ;  it  has  a  colour  like  red 
copper  ore,  varying  from  blue  grey  to  cochineal-red,  with  a  granular  fracture;  and  may 
be  immediately  reduced  into  metallic  copper,  which  process  is  called  kupjfermacheti. 
But  before  smelting  the  mass,  it  is  lixiviated  with  water,  to  extract  from  it  the  soluble 
sulphate,  which  is  concentrated  in  leaden  pans,  and  crystallised. 

The  lixiviated  gahrrOMt  mixed  with  from  J  to  J  of  the  lixiviated  dunnsteinrott,  and  } 
to  4|  of  the  copper  slate  slag,  are  smelted  with  charcoal  or  coke  fuel  in  the  course  of 
24  hours,  in  a  mass  of  €0  or  SO  cwts.  The  product  is  black  copper,  to  the  amount  of 
about  {  the  weight,  and  |  of  dunnttein^  or  thin  matt.  This  black  copper  contains  in 
the  cwt.  from  12  to  20  loths  (6  to  10  oz.)  of  silver.  The  diinnstein  consists  of  from 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  copper  combined  with  sulphur,  sulphide  of  iron,  and  arsenic ;  and 
when  thrice  roasted,  yields  a  portion  of  metal.  The  black  copper  lies  undermost  in 
the  crucible  of  the  furnace,  above 
it  is  the  dunnstein,  covered  with 
the  stone  slag,  or  copper  cinder, 
resulting  from  the  slate-smelting. 
The  sla^  being  raked  off,  and 
the  crucible  sufficientiy  full,  the 
eye  or  nozzle  hole  is  shut,  the 
dSnnstein  removed  by  cooling  the 
surface  and  breaking  the  crust, 
which  is  about  ^  to  )  inch  thick. 
The  same  method  is  adopted  for 
taking  out  the  black  copper  in 
successive  layers.  For  the  desil- 
vering  of  this,  and  similar  black 
coppers,  see  Silver. 

Fig,  574  is  a  vertical  section 
through  the  tt^ere  in  the  dotted 
line  A  B  of  fig,  576.  Fig, 
575  is  a  vertical  section  through 
the  dotted  line  c  D  of  fig.  577. 
a  is  the  shaft  of  the  f^imace; 
b,  the  rest,  cc,  the  tvyires ;  </, 
the  sole  or  hearth-stone,  which 
has  a  slope  of  3  inches  towards 
the  front  wall ;  e  ^  &c.,  casing 
walls  of  fire  bricks;  //,  &c., 
filling-up  walls  built  of  rubbish 
stones ;  gg,  a  mass  through  which 
the  heat  is  slowly  conducted ;  A  A,  the  two  holes  through  one  or  other  of  which 
alternately  the  product  of  the  smelting  process  is  run  off  into  the  fore-hcorth.  Beneath 
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the  heftrth-Bole  there  is  ft  solid  body  of  loam ;  and  the  fore-hearth  is  Ibrmed  with  a 
mixture  of  coal-dust  and  clay  ;  k  is  the  discharge  oatlet  for  moistare.  Fig.  576  is  a 
horizontal  section  of  the  furnace  through  the  hole  or  eye,  on  the  dotted  fiae 
B  F  of  Jig,  574  ;  ftg.  577,  a  horizontal  section  of  the  shaft  of  the  fomaee  throagh 
the  form  along  the  dotted  line  a  h  of  Jigs.  574  and  575.  The  height  of  the  ahafi^froa 
the  line  e  p  to  the  top,  is  14  feet ;  from  e  to  a,  25  inches ;  from  c  to  the  line  bekm  A, 

2  feet ;  from  that  line  to  the  line  opposite  gg^Z  feet     The  width  at  the  line  ^  ^  it 

3  feet  3  inches,  and  at  c,  26  inches.  The  basins,  i  i^Jig.  576,  are  3  feet  in  diameter, 
and  20  inches  deep. 

The  refining  of  copper  is  said  to  be  well  executed  at  SeTille,  in  Spain ;  and,  there- 
fore, some  account  of  the  mode  of  operating  there  may  perhaps  be  acceptable. 

llie  first  object  is  to  evaporate  in  a  reTerberatory  fiimaoe  all  the  Tolatile  sob- 
stances,  such  as  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony,  &c  which  may  be  associated  with  tbe 
copper ;  and  the  second,  to  oxidise  and  convert  into  scorise  the  fixed  snbstaneea,  saeh 
as  iron,  lead,  &c,  with  the  least  possible  expense  and  waste.  The  minute  qosntiiies 
of  gold  and  siWer  which  resist  oxidation  cannot  be  in  any  way  injurious  to  the 
copper.  The  hearth  is  usually  made  of  refractory  sand  and  clay  with  ground  dnr- 
coal,  each  mixed  in  equal  yolumes,  and  worked  up  into  a  donghy  consistence  with 
water.  This  composition  is  beat  firmly  into  the  frimaee  bottom.  But  a  quartsose 
hearth,  such  as  a  bed  of  fire-sandstone,  is  found  to  answer  better,  and  to  be  Ihr  more 
durable. 

Before  kindling  the  furnace,  its  inner  sur&ce  is  smeared  with  a  mixture  of  fire- 
clay and  water. 

The  cast  pigs,  or  blocks  of  crude  copper,  are  piled  upon  the  hearth,  each  snoceoiTe 
layer  crossing  at  right  angles  that  which  is  beneath  it,  in  order  that  the  fiame  may 
have  access  to  play  upon  the  surface  of  the  hearth,  and  to  heat  it  to  a  proper  pitch  for 
making  tbe  metal  flow. 

Tbe  weight  of  the  charge  should  be  proportional  to  the  capacity  of  the  fVimacev  and 
such  that  the  level  of  tbe  metallic  bath  may  be  about  an  inch  above  the  nozzle  of  tiie 
bellows;  for,  were  it  higher,  it  would  obstruct  its  operation,  and,  if  too  low,  the  stream 
of  air  would  strike  but  imperfectly  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  fail  to  effect,  or 
would  at  least  retard,  the  refining  process,  by  leaving  the  oxidation  and  volatilisatkm 
of  the  foreign  metals  incomplete. 

As  the  scoris  form  upon  the  surface,  they  are  drawn  oiF  witii  an  iron  rabble  fixed 
to  the  end  of  a  wooden  rod. 

Soon  after  the  copper  is  melted,  charcoal  is  kindled  in  three  iron  basins  lined  with 
loam,  placed  alongside  the  furnace,  to  prepare  them  for  receiving  their  charge  of 
copper,  which  is  to  be  converted  in  them,  into  rosetiet. 

The  bellows  are  not  long  in  action  before  the  bath  assumes  a  boiling  appearance ; 
some  drops  rise  up  to  the  roof,  others  escape  by  the  door,  and  fhll  in  a  shower  of 
minute  spherical  globules.  This  phenomenon  proves  thf.t  the  process  is  going  oo 
well;  and,  when  it  ceases,  the  operation  is  nearly  completed.  A  small  proof  of 
copper,  of  the  form  of  a  watch-case,  and  therefore  called  wumtre,  is  taken  out  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  round  end  of  a  poUshed  iron  rod,  previously  heated.  This 
rod  is  dipped  2  or  3  inches  into  the  bath,  then  withdrawn  and  immersed  in  cold  water. 
The  copper  cap  is  detached  from  the  iron  rod  by  a  few  blows  of  a  hammer,  and 
judgment  is  formed  from  its  thickness,  colour,  and  polish,  as  to  the  degree  of  purity 
which  the  copper  has  acquired.  These  watches  need  not  be  drawn  till  the  snmll  rain, 
above  spoken  of,  has  ceased  to  fall.  At  the  end  of  about  11  hours  of  firing,  the 
numerous  small  holes  observable  in  the  first  watch  samples  begin  to  disappear ;  the 
outer  surface  passes  from  a  bright  red  to  a  darker  hue,  the  inner  one  becomes  of  a 
more  uniform  colour,  and  always  less  and  less  marked  with  yellowish  spots.  It  has 
acquired  the  greatest  pitch  of  purity  that  the  process  can  bestow  when  the  watches 
become  of  a  dark  crimson  colour. 

Care  most  be  taken  to  stop  this  refining  process  at  the  proper  time ;  for,  by  vndnly 
prolonging  it,  a  small  quantity  of  cupreous  oxide  would  be  formed,  which,  finding 
nothing  to  reduce  it,  would  render  the  whole  body  of  the  copper  hard,  brittle,  and 
incapable  of  lamination. 

The  tuyere  being  closed,  the  basins  must  be  emptied  of  their  burning  charcoal,  and 
the  melted  copper  allowed  to  fiow  into  them  through  the  tap-hole,  which  is  then 
stopped  with  loam.  Whenever  tbe  surface  is  covered  with  a  solid  crust,  it  is  sprinkled 
with  water;  and  as  soon  as  the  crust  is  about  I)  inch  thick  it  is  raised  upon  hooks 
above  tbe  basin,  to  drain  off  any  drops,  and  then  carried  from  the  furnace.  If  these 
cakes,  or  rosettes,  be  suddenly  cooled  by  plunging  them  immediately  into  water,  they 
assume  a  fine  red  colour,  from  the  formation  of  a  fihn  of  oxide. 

Each  refining  operation  produces,  in  about  12  hours,  1  j^ths  txm  of  copper,  with  the 
consumption  of  about  Jths  of  a  ton  of  dry  wood. 
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C$n  should  be  taken  fhat  tlie  copper  cake,  or  rosette,  be  perfectly  solidified  before 
plunging  it  into  water,  otkerwise  a  very  dangerons  explosion  misfat  ensae.  On  the 
other  hiuid,  the  cake  ^oold  not  be  allowed  to  cool  too  long,  lest  it  get  oxidised  upon 
the  sorfaee,  and  lose  those  fine  red,  purple,  and  yellow  shades,  due  to  a  film  of  the 
suboxide,  which  many  dealers  admire. 

When  antimony  or  oxide  of  copper  are  combined  with  copper,  they  occasion  the 
appearance  of  micaceous  scales  in  the  fractured  faces.  Sach  metal  is  hard,  brittle, 
yellowish  within,  and  can  be  neither  laminated  nor  wiredrawn.  These  defects  are 
not  owing  to  arsenic,  as  was  formerly  imagined ;  but,  most  probably,  to  antimony  in 
the  lead,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  refining  copper.  They  are  more  easily  preyented 
than  remedied. 

According  to  M.  Fr^rejean,  proprietor  of  the  great  copper  works  of  Vienne,  in 
Danphiny,  too  low  a  temperature,  or  too  mach  charcoal,  gives  to  the  metal  a  cabical 
structure,  or  that  of  dirergent  rays ;  in  either  of  which  states  it  wants  tenacity.  Too 
high  a  temperature,  or  too  rapid  a  supply  of  oxygen,  gives  it  a  brick-red  colour,  a 
radiated  crystallisation  without  lustre,  or  a  very  fine  grain  of  indeterminate  form ;  the 
last  structure  being  unsuitable  for  copper  that  is  to  be  worked  under  the  hammer  or 
in  the  roUinff^miU.  The  form  which  indicates  most  tenacity  is  radiated  with  minute 
fibres  glistenmg  in  mass.  Melted  copper  will  sometimes  pass  snccessiyely  through 
these  three  states  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes. 

Fig»  578  represents  a  roasting  mound  of  copper  pyrites  in  the  Lower  Harz,  near 
Goslar,  where  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  collected.  It  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  trun- 
cated (jnadrangujar  pyramid.  A  layer  of  wooden  billets  is  arranged  at  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  in  the  line  a  a. 

c,  a  wooden  chimney,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  mound  with  a  small  pile  of 
charcoal  at  its  bottom,  c;dd«re  large  Idmps  of  ore  snrroanded  by  smaller  pieces  ;//*, 

are  rubbish  and  earth  to  form  a 
covering.  A  carrent  of  air  is  ad- 
mitted  under  the  billets  by  an  open- 
ing in  the  middle  of  each  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  base,  a  a,  so  that 
two  principal  currents  of  air  cross 
a  under  the  vertical  axis,  c,  of  the 
truncated  pyramid,  as  indicated  in 
the  figure. 

The  fire  is  applied  through  the  chimney,  c;  the  charcoal  at  its  bottom,  c;  the 
pile,  dd^'iB  kindled,  and  the  sulphurous  ores  are  raised  to  such  a  high  temperature  as 
to  expel  the  sulf^nr  in  the  state  of  vapour. 

In  the  Lower  Harz  a  roasting  mound  continues  homing  during  four  months.  Some 
days  after  it  is  kindled  the  sulphur  begins  to  exhale,  and  is  condensed  by  the  air  at 
the  upper  surfiice  of  the  pyramid.  When  this  seems  impregnated  with  it,  small 
basins  are  excavated,  in  which  some  liquid  sulphur  collects ;  it  is  removed  firom 
time  to  time  with  iron  ladles,  and  thrown  into  water,  where  it  solidifies.  It  is  then 
refined  and  cast  into  roll  brimstone. 

A  similar  roasting  mound  contains,  in  the  Lower  Harz,  from  100  to  110  tons  of 
ore,  and  730  cubic  feet  of  wood.  It  yields  in  four  months  about  one  ton  and  a  half 
of  sulphur  from  copper  pyrites.  Lead  ore  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  it  furnishes 
less  sulphur. 

There  are  usually  from  4  to  5  roasting  heaps  in  action  at  once  for  each  smelting 
works  of  the  Lower  Harz.  After  the  first  roasting  two  heaps  are  united  to  form  a 
third,  which  is  calcined  anew,  under  a  shed ;  the  ores  are  then  stirred  up  and  roasted 
fbr  the  third  time,  whence  a  crude  mixture  is  procured  for  the  smeltiiig-house. 

The  most  favourable  seasons  for  roasting  in  the  open  air  are  spring  and  autumn ; 
the  best  weather  is  a  light  wind  accompanied  with  gentle  rain.  When  the  wind  or 
rain  obstruct  the  operation,  this  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  planks  distributed  round 
the  upper  snrftoe  of  the  truncated  pyramid  over  the  sulphur  basins. 
The  Process  of  extracting  Copper  from  Ores,  at  the  Mines  in  the  Riotinto  District^ 
Province  of  Huelva,  Spain,  by  what  is  termed  *^  Artificial  Cementation:* 
(TrtauUted  from  the  newspaper  **  Minero  Bspaflol  **  for  January  23,  IS58.) 

This  method,  which  was  first  applied  here  by  Don  Felipe  Prieto,  a  mine  proprietor 
of  Seville,  in  the  year  1846,  is  the  only  one  employed  in  the  present  day  in  the  copper 
mines  of  that  district 

The  operation  begins  with  the  calcination  of  the  ores,  previously  reduced  to  small 
pieces ;  piles  or  heaps  of  these  ores  (sometimes  in  the  form  of  cones)  are  made  on 
beds  of  stubble  fire- wood  of  about  a  yard  thick  ;  each  pile  is  made  up  with  from  400 
to  500  tons  of  mineral,  and  allowed  to  bum  for  six  months ;  the  smoke  destroying 
all  vegetation  within  its  reach. 
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The  ores,  after  bemg  tliiis  bamt  or  calcined,  are  throim  into  wooden  troo^bs  let 
into  the  ground,  about  6  yards  long,  4  wide,  and  1^  deep,  called  '' dissoWerB."  la 
each  of  these  troughs,  or  cisterns,  are  placed  about  twelve  tons  of  calcined  ore,  acd 
the  trough  is  then  filled  with  water ;  which  water  is,  after  remaining  in  contact  with 
the  ores  for  forty-^ight  hours,  drained  o£f  into  a  similar  trough  placed  at  a  lower  lerel, 
and  called  a  **  depositor."  The  ores  remaining  in  the  dissolver  are  covered  by  a 
second  quantity  of  water,  left  on,  this  time,  for  three  days ;  and  the  process  repestted 
four  times  successively,  the  water  being  always  drained  off  into  the  same  depositiv. 

From  the  depositors  the  water  flows  on  to  another  set  of  troughs  called  **  pilooes,^ 
into  which  is  placed  a  quantity  of  pig  iron,  broken  into  pieces  of  about  the  sixe  of  bricks, 
and  piled  loosely  together  that  the  vitriol  in  the  water  may  better  act  on  its  whole  sur- 
face. Each  of  these  troughs  (pi/bnec)  will  hold  from  12  to  18  tons  of  pig  iron  (wroaght 
iron  answers  the  purpose  as  well,  bnt  it  is  much  more  expensive) ;  and,  as  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  a  slow  continuous  movement  in  the  water  hastens  the  pro- 
cess, a  man  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  it,  until  all  the  copper  suspended 
in  the  vitriol  water  is  deposited,  which,  in  summer,  is  effected  in  abont  2  days,  and 
in  from  3  to  5  days  in  winter.  After  the  water  has  been  renewed  ft>nr  or  five 
times,  and  the  agitation  process  repeated,  the  scales  of  copper  deposited  on  the  iioa, 
as  well  as  that  in  the  form  of  coarse  grains  of  sand  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  trooghv 
are  collected  together,  washed,  and  melted,  when  it  is  found  to  produce  from  65  to  7U 
per  cent  of  pure  copper. 

From  the  remains  of  the  first  washings  of  the  above  copper  scales,  Stc,  another 
quality  is  obtuned,  worth  about  50  per  cent  for  copper,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
after  washings,  yielding  about  10  per  cent  of  copper,  and  passed  on  to  the  smelting 
furnace. 

The  method  is  very  defective.  Minerals  containing  5  per  cent  of  copper,  treated 
by  this  system  of  reduction,  will  scarcely  give  a  produce  of  2  per  cent,  of  that  metaL 
It  is,  however,  the  only  known  method  that  can  be  profitably  employed  in  the 
Riotinto  district 

[Note  by  the  Trandtiior,  —  The  average  produce  of  the  copper  ores  of  the  Riodnto 
district  by  this  process  is  under  1^  per  cent  The  following  quantities,  pot  into 
English  measure,  are  taken  frt>m  the  returns  of  the  Government  mines  at  Riocinto^ 
published  in  the  **  Revista  Minera : " — 


Year. 

Quantity  of  Ores 

Quantity  or  Copper 
produced. 

Produce  per  Ceat 

1854 
1855 
1856 

Average     - 

Toni. 
88.915 
37,123 
87,866 

Tons. 
720-9 
834-5 
740*5 

1-85 
2-24 
1-98 

37,968 

7653 

*2 Oof  4  years.      ! 

The  produce  of  some  of  the  mines  of  the  district  is  under  1  per  cent  A  quantity 
of  the  richest  of  the  copper  ores  produced  by  the  mines  in  the  Riotinto  district 
in  the  year  1857  have  been  shipped  from  Huelva,  a  port  near  Serille,  for  New- 
castle,  in  England ;  and  it  has  been  reported  here  that  the  value  of  the  sniphnr 
saved  in  the  process  of  reduction  has  contributed  largely  towards  paying  the  smiting 
expenses.  —  S.  H.] 

The  Procest  of  extracting  Copper  from  the  Water  that  draine  out  of  the  Mimit,  at 
Riotinto,  caUed  the  **  System  of  Natural  Cementation  "  (Precipitation). 

(Translated  from  the  '*  Minero  Espaflol "  for  January  S8, 1858.) 
The  mine  worked  by  the  Spanish  government  at  Riotinto  is  formed  in  a  mass  of 
iron  pyrites  containing  copper ;  and  its  immense  labyrinth  of  excavations  are  known 
to  extend  over  a  length  of  500  yards  and  a  width  of  100  yards  (and  probably  to  a 
much  g^reater  extent)  ;  the  earliest  of  which  workings  must  date  back  to  very  remote 
limes ;  for  in  the  different  excavations  are  still  to  be  found  the  impressions  of  hands, 
evidently  guided  by  the  science  of  the  ancients,  middle  ages,  and  of  more  modeni 
times. 

The  sixth,  or  lowest  level  in  the  mine,  where  all  the  operations  of  the  present  day 
are  carried  on,  is  80  yards  deep  (from  the  top  of  the  hill  in  which  the  lode  is  foundX 

*  But  this  arerage  of  S  per  cent,  for  the  4  years  contains  and  Includes  the  copper  praduced  fhna  th^ 
water  which  drains  out  of  the  mine,  and  which  copper,  for  the  year  18.Vs  amounted  to  106|  tons; 
deducting  this  quantity  Orom  the  return,  740|  tonst  for  that  year,  and  the  produce  would  be  only  1H3  per 
cent,  for  the  ores. 
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and  it  is  from  this  level  that  the  mine  is  (naturally)  drained  by  an  adit.  From  the 
roof,  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  gallery  at  this  level,  flows,  from  an  unknown  source,  a 
stream  of  water  rich  in  copper,  which,  together  with  the  drainage  from  other  points 
of  the  mine,  is  directed  through  a  channel  to  the  adit  **  San  Roque,"  that  empties  its 
waters  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  copper  is  extracted. 

An  able  engineer  has  thus  explained  the  phenomena  of  **  natural  cementation  : " — 
•*  The  natural  ventilation  through  the  open  excavations  of  this  mine,  combined  with 
the  humidity  of  the  ground,  produces  a  natural  decomposition  of  the  materials  com- 
posing the  lode  or  vein,  and  thereby  forming  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper,  which  the 
water  is  continually  dissolving  and  carrying  off,  thus  forming  the  substance  of  this 
*  natural  cementation.* " 

This  said  adit  "  San  Roque,"  which  empties  its  waters  on  the  south  side  of  the 
hill,  has  placed  in  it  two  wooden  launders,  or  channels,  about  12  inches  wide  and 
15  inches  deep,  and  (in  the  year  1853}  400  yards  long;  in  the  bottom  of  these 
launders  is  placed  pieces  of  pig  iron,  and  to  this  iron  adhere  the  particles  of  copper 
which  the  slowly  flowing  water  contained  in  solution.  In  ten  days  the  iron  becomes 
coated  with  copper,  so  pure  as  to  be  worth  80  per  cent  for  fine  copper,  and  so 
strongly  formed  in  scales  as  to  resist  to  a  certain  extent  the  action  of  a  file,  and  give 
a  strong  metallic  sound  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer.  At  the  expiration  of  ten 
days,  or  earlier,  the  scales  of  copper  so  formed  on  the  iron  are  removed,  that  the  surface 
of  the  iron  may  be  again  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  mineral  water ;  and  the  process 
repeated  to  the  entire  extinction  of  the  iron.  The  copper  thus  obtained  passes  at  once 
to  the  refining  furnace. 

Since  1853  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  water  esciping  from  the  launders  in  the 
adit,  400  yards  long,  still  contained  copper,  and  they  have  been  lengthened  to  nearly 
1000  yards  with  good  effect. 

[iVole  by  the  Trantlatior, — The  "  Revista  Minera"  (a  mining  review),  published  by 
the  engineers  of  the  Government  School  of  Mines,  in  Madrid,  gives  returns  of  the 
government  mines  at  Riotinto  for  the  year  1856 ;  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  quantity 
of  copper  taken  out  of  this  mineral  water,  by  "natural  cementation,"  amounted, 
for  the  year,  to  206^  tons.  —  S.  H.] 

The  following  processes  for  the  humid  treatment  of  copper  ores  are  described  by 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Darlington*  : — 

Linz  Copper  Process. — **  At  Linz  on  the  Rhine,  and  some  other  localities  in  Ger- 
many, the  poorer  sulphides  of  copper,  containing  from  2  to  5  per  cent  of  that  metal, 
are  treated  by  the  following  process: — 

"  The  ores  coming  directly  from  the  mine,  and  without  any  preliminary  dressing, 
are  first  roasted  in  a  double-soled  furnace,  and  then  taken  to  a  series  of  tanks  sunk  in 
the  ground,  and  lined  with  basalt  These  tanks  are  also  provided  with  a  double 
bottom,  likewise  formed  of  basalt,  so  arranged  as  to  make  a  sort  of  permeable  dia- 
phragm, and  on  this  is  placed  the  roasted  ore,  taking  care  that  the  coarser  fragments 
are  charged  first,  whilst  the  finer  particles  are  laid  upon  them. 

•*  The  cavitjr  thus  formed  between  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  the  diaphragm,  or 
false  bottom,  is  connected,  by  means  of  proper  flues,  with  a  series  of  oblong  retorts, 
through  each  of  which  a  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass  from  a  ventilator,  or  a  pair  of 
large  bellows,  set  in  motion  by  steam  or  water  power. 

*^  In  order  to  use  this  apparatus,  a  quantity  of  ore  is  roasted  in  the  reverbcratory 
furnace,  and  subsequently  placed  in  the  tanks,  taking  care  that  the  first  layer  shall  be 
iu  a  coarser  state  of  division  than  those  which  succeed  it 

**  The  retorts  —  which  are  formed  of  fire  tiles,  and  about  6  inches  in  height  by  1 
foot  in  width  and  6  feet  in  length — are  now  brought  to  a  red  heat,  charged  with 
blende,  and  the  blast  applied. 

^  The  sulphurous  acid  thus  formed  is  forced  by  the  draught  through  the  flues,  where 
it  becomes  mixed  with  nitrons  fumes,  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  ultimately  passes  into  the  chambers  beneath  the  diaphragms  on 
which  are  laid  the  roasted  ores,  which  must  be  previously  damped  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  water,  of  which  a  small  quantity  is  also  placed  m  the  bottoms  of  the  tanks. 
The  sulphuric  acid  thus  generated  attacks  the  oxide  of  copper  formed  during  the  pre- 
liminary roasting,  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  percolates 
through  the  basaltic  diaphragm  into  the  reservoir  beneath. 

*'  The  liquors  which  thus  accumulate  are  from  time  to  time  distributed  oyer  the 
surface  of  3ie  ore,  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  greater  portion  of  the  copper 
has  been  extracted,  when,  by  shifting  the  damper,  the  gases  are  conducted  into 
another  tank  similarly  arranged.    The  liquors  from  the  first  basin  are  now  pumped 

•  Records  of  Mining  and  McUliurgy,  p.  182. 
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into  the  second,  and  the  operation  continued  until  the  ores  which  it  eontsins  have 
ceased  to  be  acted  on  bj  the  acid.  When  sufficiently  saturated,  the  liquors  are  drawn 
off  into  convenient  trougbs,  and  the  copper  precipitated  by  means  of  scrap  iroo.  The 
sulphate  of  iron  thus  formed  is  subsequently  crystallised  out,  and  packed  into  casks 
for  sale. 

"  On  removing  the  attacked  ores  fh>m  the  tank,  the  finer  or  upper  portions  an 
thrown  away  as  entirely  exhausted,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  copper  having  been 
removed  from  them,  whilst  the  coarser  fhigments  are  crushed  and  re-roasted,  and 
finally  form  the  upper  stratum  in  a  subsequent  operation. 

**  It  has  been  found  that,  by  operating  in  this  way,  ores  yielding  only  1  per  cent  of 
copper  may  be  treated  with  considerable  advantage  since  the  sulphate  of  iron  pro- 
duced, and  the  increased  value  of  the  roasted  blende,  are  alone  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  operation. 

**  By  this  process,  3  cwts.  of  coal  are  said  to  be  required  to  roast  one  ton  of  ore, 
whilst  the  same  quantity  of  blende  is  roasted  by  an  expenditure  of  4  cwts.  of  fuel.** 

Treatment  of  Copper  Ores  by  Hydrochloric  Acid, — ^  At  a  short  distance  ftom  the  vil- 
lage of  Twists,  in  the  Waldeck,  several  considerable  bands  of  sandstone,  more  or  less 
impregnated  w ith  green  carbonate  of  copper,  have  been  long  known  to  exist  Although 
varying  considerably  in  its  produce,  this  ore,  on  the  average,  yields  2  per  cent,  of 
copper,  and  was  formerly  raised  and  smelted  in  large  quantities ;  but  this  method  of 
treatment  not  having  apparently  produced  satisfactory  results,  the  operations  were 
ultimately  abandoned! 

**  The  insoluble  nature  of  the  granular  quartzitic  gangue  with  which  the  copper  is 
associated,  suggested,  some  two  years  since,  to  Mr.  Rhodius,  of  the  Lins  Metallnrgie 
Works,  the  possibility  of  treating  these  ores  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a 
large  establishment  for  this  purpose  has  ultimately  been  the  result 

'*  These  works  consist  of  a  crushing  mill,  for  the  reduction  of  the  capreons  sand- 
stone to  a  smaU  size,  16  dissolving  tubs,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tanks  and 
reservoirs  for  the  reception  of  the  copper  liquors  and  the  precipitation  of  the  metal 
by  means  of  scrap  iron.  Each  of  the  16  dissolving  tubs  is  13  feet  in  diameter,  and 
4  feet  in.  depth,  and  furnished  with  a  large  wooden  revolving  agitator,  set  in  motion 
by  a  run  of  overhead  shafting  in  connection  with  a  powerful  water  wheeL  This 
arrangement  admits  of  the  daily  treatment  of  20  tons  of  ore,  and  the  oonseqnent  pro- 
duction of  from  7  to  8  cwts.  of  copper.  Each  operation  is  completed  in  24  hours,  the 
liquor  being  removed  fh)m  the  tanks  to  the  precipitating  trough  by  the  aid  of  wooden 
pumps.    The  ore  is  tioped  and  brought  into  the  works  at  4<.  per  ton. 

**  The  acid  employed  at  Twista  is  obtained  fh>m  the  alkali  works  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Frankfort,  contains  16  per  cent  of  real  acid,  and  costs,  delivered  at  the 
works,  2«.  per  100  lbs.  Each  ton  of  sandstone  treated  requires  400  lbs.  of  add, 
which  is  diluted  with  water  down  to  10  per  cent  before  being  added  to  the  ore.  Every 
ton  of  copper  precipitated  requires  1^  ton  of  scrap  iron,  at  4/.  5«.  per  ton. 

"  These  works  yielded  during  the  last  year  120  tons  of  metallic  copper,  and  afforded 
a  net  profit  of  nearly  50  per  cent  The  residues  from  the  washing  vats,  run  off  after 
the  operation,  contam  but  -^  per  cent  of  copper. 

**  It  is  probable  that  this  extremely  simple  process  of  treating  the  poorer  carboiMtes 
and  oxides  of  copper  may  be  practicable  in  many  other  localities;  but  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  do  so  with  advantage,  it  is  necessar}'  that  the  ore  should  be  obtainable  in 
large  quantities  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  that  it  should  contain  but  little  lime  or  any  other 
substance  than  the  ores  of  copper  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  also 
essential  that  the  mine  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  alkali  works,  in  order  that  a  supply 
of  acid  may  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  also  that  scrap  iron  be  proeorable  in 
sufficient  quantities  and  at  a  moderate  price." 

Aitay  of  Copper  Ores. 

The  ores  of  this  metal  are  exceeding  numerous,  but  may  be  comprehended  under 
three  classes: — 

Tht  Jirst  clou  includes  those  ores  which  contain,  with  the  exception  of  iron,  no 
metal  except  copper,  and  are  i¥ee  from  arsenic  and  sulphur. 

The  second  chst  comprehends  those  ores  which  contain  no  other  metal  than  copper 
and  iron,  but  in  which  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  sulphur  is  present 

The  third  close  consists  of  such  ores  as  contain  other  metals  in  addition  to  iron  and 
copper,  together  with  sulphur  or  arsenic,  or  both. 

The  apparatus  best  adapted  for  the  assay  of  copper  ores  is  a  wind  funace,  about  16 
inches  in  depth,  and  of  which  the  width  may  be  8  inches,  and  the  length  10  inchn. 
This  must  be  supplied  with  good  hard  coke,  broken  into  fragmenu  of  about  the  sise 
of  a  small  orange. 

Ores  of  the  first  class, — When  these  are  moderately  rich,  their  assay  offers  no  diffi- 
culty, and  usually  affords  satisfiictory  results.    The  sample,  after  being  ground  in  a 
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mortar  and  irell  mixed  to  insure  uniformity  of  composition,  is  intimately  blended 
-with  three  times  its  weight  of  black  flux.  The  whole  is  now  introduced  into  a 
crucible,  of  which  it  should  not  occupy  above  one-third  the  capacity,  in  order  to  avoid 
loss  from  the  subsequent  swelling  of  the  pasty  mass  when  heated;  and  on  the  top  is 
imiformly  spread  a  thin  layer  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  crucible  and  its  contents  are  now  placed  in  the  furnace,  previously  heated  to 
redness,  and  the  pot  is  allowed  to  remain  uncovered  until  the  ore  and  flux  have 
become  reduced  to  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion.  This  will  take  place  in  the  course  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  crucible  is  then  closed  by  a  cover,  and  the  damper 
opened  so  as  to  subject  the  assay,  during  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  the  highest 
temperature  of  the  furnace.  The  crucible  is  then  removed  fh>m  the  fire,  and  the 
metallic  button  obtained,  either  by  rapid  pouring  into  a  mould  or  by  allowing  the  pot 
to  cool,  and  then  breaking  it 

The  metallic  **prm  "  thus  obtained  may  subsequently,  if  necessary,  be  refined 
according  to  the  Cornish  process,  to  be  hereafter  described. 

Ores  ^the  aeeond class. — The  most  common  ores  of  this  class  are  copper  pyrites 
and  other  sulphides. 

Fusion  for  JRegulus. — This  process  consists  in  fusing  the  ores  with  fluxes  capable  of 
removing  a  portion  of  its  sulphur,  and  eliminating  siliceous  and  earthy  impurities. 
These  conditions  are  well  fulfilled  by  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  borax,  since,  with  a 
proper  proportion  of  these  reagents,  aU  the  ores  belonging  to  this  class  are  fused  with 
the  formation  of  a  vitreous  slag  and  a  well-formed  button  of  regulus.  When  the  con- 
tents of  the  crucible  have  been  completely  fused,  they  must  be  rapidly  poured  into  an 
iron  or  bell- metal  mould  of  a  conic^  form. 

The  separation  of  the  regulus  fh)m  the  scoria  must  be  carefully  effected  by  the  use 
of  a  small  chisel-edged  hammer,  a  sheet  of  paper  being  placed  under  the  button  to 
prevent  loss. 

Roasting, — To  obtain  the  pure  metal  from  the  sulphides  of  copper,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  sulphur,  &c,  should  be  removed  by  roasting  before  fencing  the  copper 
present  to  the  metallic  state. 

When  rich  ores,  producing  from  20  to  35  per  cent  of  metallic  copper,  are  operated 
on,  the  roasting  and  subsequent  reduction  may  be  made  directly  on  the  mineral. 
When,  however,  poor  ores,  such  as  those  of  Cornwall,  containing  from  6  to  10  per 
cent,  are  to  be  treated,  it  is  far  better  to  commence  by  obtaining  a  button  of  regulus 
as  above. 

The  calcination  of  the  rich  ore  or  regulus  is  conducted  in  the  same  crucible  in 
which  the  subsequent  fusion  with  reducing  agents  is  to  take  place;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cause  Uie  agglutination  of  the 
ore,  or  pulverised  button,  by  the  application  of  too  high  a  temperature.  In  order  to 
succeed  in  effecting  this  object,  the  ore  or  regulus  must  be  first  finely  powdered  in  an 
iron  mortar,  and  then  put  into  an  earthen  crucible,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  a  sloping 
position  on  the  ignited  coke  with  which  the  furnace  is  filled,  the  draught  at  the  same 
time  being  partially  cut  off  by  the  damper. 

A  moderate  heat  is  thus  obtained,  and  the  mixture  is  cootinnally  stirred  by  means 
of  a  slight  iron  rod,  so  that  each  particle  may  in  its  turn  be  exposed  to  the  oxidising 
influences  of  the  atmosphere.  When  a  large  portion  of  the  sulphur,  &c.,  has  been 
driven  oS^  the  contents  of  the  crucible  becomes  less  fusible,  and  may  without  inconve- 
nience be  heated  to  redness.  At  this  stage,  it  is  often  found  advantageous  to  heat  the 
partially  roasted  mass  to  full  redness,  since  by  this  means  the  sulphides  and  sulphates 
become  reduced  to  the  state  of  oxides  by  their  mutual  reaction  on  each  other. 

As  soon  as  the  smell  of  sulphur  can  no  longer  be  observed,  and  the  roasting  process 
is  consequently  in  an  advanced  state,  the  h^  should  for  some  minutes  be  increased  to 
whiteness,  in  order  to  decompose  the  sulphates,  after  which  the  crucible  may  be  with- 
drawn and  allowed  to  cooL 

Reduction. — To  obtain  the  copper  from  the  roasted  ore  or  matt,  it  may  be  mixed 
with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  lime,  from  10  to  20  per  cent  (according  to  the  produce 
of  the  ore)  of  finely  powdered  charcoal,  from  1  to  Ij^  times  its  weight  of  soda  ash  or 
pearl  ash,  and  a  little  borax.  When  this  has  been  well  mi^iid,  it  is  placed  in  the 
crucible  in  which  the  roasting  of  the  ore,  or  regulus,  has  been  conducted,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  fused  borax. 

In  lieu  of  powdered  charcoal,  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  crude  tartar  is  sometimes 
employed. 

The  crucible  is  now  placed  in  the  fire  and  strongly  heated  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  the  bubbling  of  the  assay  will  have  ceased, 
and  it  must  then  be  closed  by  an  earthen  cover,  and  for  a  short  time  heated  aeafly  to 
whiteness. 

The  prill  may  be  obtained  either  by  rapidly  pouring  into  a  suitable  mould  or  by 
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allowing  fhe  pot  to  cool,  and  then  breaking  it    If  reqnired,  the  resulting  button  maj 
be  refined  by  the  Cornish  method. 

Ores  of  the  third  ckua. — Minerals  belon^ng  to  this  class  most  be  treated  like  thow 
of  the  second,  excepting  that  the  preliminary  roasting  should,  iVom  their  greater  fnsi- 
bility,  be  conducted  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  button  obtained  from  the  calcined 
ore,  or  legulus,  will  in  this  case  consist  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  other  metals  insuad 
of,  as  in  £e  former  instances,  being  nearly  pure  copper. 

If  an  ore  contains  lead,  the  roasting  must  at  first  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
precaution,  since  it  is  extremely  difficult  so  to  moderate  the  heat  as  to  cause  at  the 
same  time  the  elimination  of  the  arsenic  and  sulphur,  and  avoid  the  agglatinadon 
of  the  mass. 

The  assay  of  ores  belonging  to  this  class  should  in  all  cases  be  cotnmeneed  by  a 
fusion  for  matt 

The  refining  of  the  button  obtained  from  such  assays  may  be  effected  either  by  the 
Cornish  methMl,  or  by  the  humid  process,  to  be  hereafter  described. 

Cornish  Method  of  conducting  an  Assay, — A  portion  of  the  pounded  and  sifted  ore  is 
first  burnt  on  a  shovel,  and  examined  as  to  its  supposed  richness  and  the  amount  oi 
sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  impurities  it  may  contain.  A  little  practice  in  this  opera- 
tion will  enable  the  operator  to  judge  with  considerable  accuracy  of  the  quantity  of 
nitre  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  regnlus. 

Two  hundred  trains  of  the  mixed  ore  are  now  weighed  out  and  carefully  mixf  d 
with  a  flux  consisting  of  nitre,  borax,  lime,  and  fluor-spar,  and  the  fusion  for  mart 
or  regnlus  is  begun.  The  quantity  of  nitre  used  will  of  course  vary  with  the  amount 
of  sulphur  and  arsenic  present ;  but  the  other  ingredients  are  commonly  employed  in 
the  following  proportions:— Borax,  5  dwts. ;  lime,  1^  ladleful ;  fluor  spar,  I  ladJefol.* 
After  being  placed  in  the  crucible,  the  whole  is  generally  covered  by  a  thin  stratum 
of  common  salt  After  remaining  in  the  fire  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
fusion  will  be  found  complete,  and  the  contents  of  the  pot  may  be  poured  into  a  suit- 
able iron  mould.  The  button  of  regulus  is  now  examined,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  a  suitable  proportion  of  nitre  has  been  used.  If  the  right  quantity  has  been 
employed,  the  button,  when  broken,  should  present  a  granular  fhicture,  and  yield  from 
**  8  to  10  for  20  **  for  copper,  i,e.  from  40  to  50  per  cent  However  rank  a  sample  may 
be,  it  should  never  be  mixed  with  above  9  or  O^wts.  of  nitre;  and  if  the  amount  c€ 
sulphur  be  small,  3  dwts.  are  often  sufficient  The  grey  sulphides,  the  red  and  black 
oxides,  and  carbonates,  have  sulphur  added  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
regulus. 

Highly  sulphurised  samples,  requiring  above  9}  dwts.  of  nitre,  are  sometimes  treated 
in  a  different  way. 

In  this  case  the  ores  are  first  carefully  roasted,  and  afterwards  fused  with  about 
6  dwts.  of  nitre,  9  dwts.  of  tartar,  and  3  dwts.  of  borax. 

The  roasting  of  the  regulus  thus  obtained  is  performed  in  a  smaller  crucible  than 
that  used  in  the  fusion  for  matt  During  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  very  low  tem- 
perature is  sufficient  The  heat  is  then  increased  to  full  redness,  and  the  assay  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  fire  for  a  further  period  of  about  20  minutes.  During  the  first  15 
minutes  it  should  be  kept  constantly  stirred  with  a  slender  iron  rod ;  but  afterwards, 
an  occasional  stirring  will  be  found  sufficient  When  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphur 
and  arsenic  has  been  expelled,  the  temperature  must  be  raised  nearly  to  whileness 
during  a  few  minutes,  and  the  assay  then  withdrawn  and  allowed  to  cooL  The  fusion 
for  copper  is  effected  in  the  same  crucible  in  which  the  roasting  has  been  carried  on. 

The  quantity  of  flux  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  varies  in  accordance  with  the 
weight  of  the  button  of  regulus  obtained.  A  mixture  of  2  dwts.  of  nitre,  7}  dwts.  of 
tartar,  and  l^dwt  of  borax,  is  sufficienAr  the  reduction  of  a  calcined  regnlus  that, 
previous  to  roasting,  weighed  fh>m  45  to  50  grains.  In  the  case  of  a  button  weighmg 
from  90  to  100  grains,  3^  dwts.  of  nitre,  9  dwts.  of  tartar,  and  2  dwts.  of  borax, 
should  be  employed.  These  quantities  are,  however,  seldom  weighed,  since  a  little 
practice  renders  it  easy  to  guess,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy,  the  necessaiy 
amounts. 

The  prill  of  coppe^thus  obtained  is  seldom  fine,  and  consequently  requires  purifi- 
cation. 

A  crucible  is  heated  to  redness  in  the  furnace,  the  metallic  button  is  taken  fhmi  the 
mould  and  thrown  into  it,  and  some  refining  flux  and  salt  are  placed  in  a  scoop  for 
immediate  uscf  In  a  few  minutes,  the  fusion  of  the  prill  is  ef^ted.  The  crucible 
is  now  taken  from  the  fire  by  a  pair  of  tongs,  the  contents  of  the  scoop  introduced, 
and  a  gentle  agitation  given  to  it ;  an  appearance  similar  to  the  brightening  of  silver 

*  The  l«d1«  used  for  thli  purpose  Is  threo-qnarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  lialf  an  Inch  hi  deycb. 
t  The  reflnlns  flux  consiaU  of  two  parts  of  nitre  and  one  of  white  tartar  fused  together,  and 
quently  pounded. 
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on  the  capel  now  takes  place,  and  the  crucible  is  returned  to  the  fire  for  aboat  four 
minutes. 

The  cnicible  is  now  removed,  and  its  contents  rapidlj  poured  into  a  mould.  The 
button  thus  obtained  will  consist  of  pure  copper,  and  present  a  slight  depression  on  its 
upper  surfiuse. 

The  slags  from  the  reducing  and  refining  operations  are  subsequently  fused  with  a 
couple  of  spoonfuls  of  crude  tartar,  and  the  prill  thus  obtained  weighed  with  the 
larger  button. 

Humid  Medtod  of  assaying  Copper  Ores. — In  some  localities,  and  particularly  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  assay  of  copper  ores  is  performed  by  the  humid  pro- 
cess.  The  whole  of  the  ores  belonging  to  the  three  different  classes  may  be  estimated 
in  this  way. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  the  pnlyerised  ore  is  introduced  into  a  long-necked  flask  of 
hard  German  glass,  and  slightly  moistened  with  water.  Nitric  acid  is  now  added, 
and  the  flask  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  sand  bath.  A  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  subse- 
quently introduced,  and  the  attack  continued  until  the  residue,  if  any  remains,  appears 
to  be  free  from  idl  metallic  stains. 

The  contents  of  the  flask  must  be  transferred  to  a  porcelain  eyaporating  dish, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness,  taking  care,  by  means  of  iVequent  stirring,  to  prevent  the 
mass  from  spirting.  The  whole  must  now  be  removed  fVom  the  sand  bath  and  allowed 
to  cool,  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  subsequently  added,  and,  afterwards,  some  distilled 
water.  The  contents  of  the  basin  must  then  be  made  to  boil,  and,  whilst  still  hot, 
filtered  into  a  beaker.  A  piece  of  bright  wrought  iron,  about  two  inches  in  length, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  now 
introduced,  and  the  liquor  gently  heated  on  the  sand  bath  until  the  whole  of  the  copper 
has  been  thrown  down.  The  liquor  is  now  removed  by  means  of  a  glass  siphon,  and 
the  metallic  copper  freed  from  all  adhering  chlorides,  b^  means  of  repeated  washings 
with  hot  water,  and  then  dried  in  a  water  bath,  and  weighed. 

In  case  the  mineral  operated  on  should  contain  tin  or  antimony,  very  minute  traces 
only  of  these  metals  will  be  found  with  the  precipitated  copper.  When  lead  is  pre- 
sent, it  is  best  to  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  during  the  process  of  the  attack  ; 
by  this  means  the  lead  will  be  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  lead,  and  be  removed  by 
filtration.  The  results  obtained  by  this  process  are  somewhat  higher  than  afforded  by 
the  fire  assay. — J.  A.  P. 

Copper  forms  the  basis  of  a  greater  number  of  important  allots  than  any  other 
metal     With  zinc  it  forms  brass  in  all  its  varieties.     See  Brass. 

Bronxe  and  bell-metal  are  alloys  of  copper  and  tin.  This  compound  is  pre- 
pared in  crucibles  when  only  small  quantities  are  required;  but  in  reverberatory 
hearths,  when  statues,  bells,  or  cannons  are  to  be  cast  The  metals  must  be  protected 
as  much  as  possible  during  their  combination  from  contact  of  air  by  a  layer  of 
pounded  charcoal,  otherwise  two  evils  would  result,  waste  of  the  copper  by  combus- 
tion, and  a  rapid  oxidation  of  the  tin,  so  as  to  change  the  proportions  and  alter  the 
properties  of  the  alloy.  The  fused  materials  ought  to  be  well  mixed  by  stirring,  to 
give  uniformity  to  the  compound.     See  Bronze. 

By  an  analysis  of  M.  Berthier,  the  bells  of  the  pendtdes,  or  ornamental  clocks, 
made  in  Paris,  are  found  to  be  composed  of  copper  72-00,  tin  26'56,  iron  1  '44,  in  100 
parts. 

An  alloy  of  100  of  copper  and  14  of  tin  is  said  by  M.  Dussaussy  to  furnish  tools, 
which,  hardened  and  sharpened  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  afford  an  edge  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  steel  (?). 

Cymbals,  gongs,  and  the  tamtam  of  the  Chinese  are  made  of  an  alloy  of  100  of 
copper  with  about  25  of  tin.  To  give  this  compound  the  sonorous  property  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  must  be  subjected  to  sudden  refrigeration.  M.  D*Arcet,  to  whom 
this  discovery  is  due,  recommends  to  ignite  the  piece  after  it  is  cast,  and  to  plunge  it 
Immediately  into  cold  water.  The  sudden  cooling  gives  the  particles  of  the  alloy 
such  a  disposition  that,  with  a  regulated  pressure  by  skilful  hammering,  they  may  be 
made  to  slide  over  each  other,  and  remain  permanently  in  their  new  position.  When 
by  this  means  the  instrument  has  received  its  intended  form,  it  is  to  be  heated  and 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air.  The  particles  now  take  a  different  arrangement 
from  what  they  would  have  done  by  sudden  refrigeration ;  for  instead  of  being  ductile 
they  possess  such  an  elasticity,  that,  on  being  displaced  by  a  slight  compression,  they 
return  to  their  primary  position  after  a  series  of  extremely  rapid  vibrations;  whence 
a  very  powerful  sound  is  emitted.  Bronze,  bell-metal,  and  probably  all  other  alloys 
of  tin  with  copper,  present  the  same  peculiarities. 

The  bronze-founder  should  study  to  obtain  a  rapid  fusion,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
eanses  of  waste  indicated  above.  Reverberatory  furnaces  have  been  long  adopted  for 
this  operation;  and  among  these,  the  elliptical  are  the  best    The  furnaces  with 
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splieroidal  domes  tre  used  by  the  bell-founden,  bectnse,  their  alloy  being  more  flisible, 
a  more  moderate  heat  is  required ;  however,  as  the  rapidi^  of  the  process  is  always 
a  matter  of  consequence,  they  also  would  find  advantage  in  employing  the  '►"'r**^' 
hearths.    Coal  is  now  universally  preferred  for  fuel. 

The  process  of  coating  copper  with  tin  exemplifies  the  strong  aflSnity  between  the 
'  two  metals.  The  copper  surface  to  be  tinned  is  first  cleared  with  a  smooth  sand- 
stone ;  it  is  then  heated  and  rubbed  over  with  a  little  salammoniac,  till  it  be  perfectly 
clean  and  bright ;  the  tin,  along  with  some  pounded  resin,  is  now  placed  on  the  c(q>per, 
which  is  made  so  hot  as  to  melt  the  tin,  and  allow  of  its  being  spread  over  the  snr&ee 
with  a  dossil  or  pad  of  tow.  The  lajer  thus  fixed  on  the  copper  is  exceedingly  thin; 
Bayen  found  that  a  copper  pan,  9  inches  in  diameter  and  3|  inches  deep,  being 
weighed  immediately  before  and  after  tinning,  became  only  SI  grains  heavier.  Now 
as  Ihe  area  tinned,  including  the  bottom,  amounted  to  155  square  inches,  1  grain  of 
tin  had  been  spread  over  nearly  7|  square  inches ;  or  only  20  gruns  over  every  square 
foot. 

Copper  cmd  Arsenic  form  a  white-coloured  alloy,  sometimes  osed  for  the  scales  of 
thermometers  and  barometers;  for  dials,  candlesticks,  &c  To  form  this  oompoond, 
successive  layers  of  copper  clippings  and  white  arsenic  are  put  into  an  earthen  eroeible; 
which  is  then  covered  with  sea  salt,  closed  with  a  lid,  and  gradually  heated  to  redness. 
If  2  parts  of  arsenic  have  been  used  with  5  of  copper,  the  resultins  compound  com- 
monly contains  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  metallic  arsenic  It  is  white,  slightly 
ductile,  denser,  and  more  fusible  than  copper,  and  without  action  on  oxygen  at  ordinarf 
temperatures ;  but,  at  higher  heats,  it  is  decomposed  with  the  exhalation  of  arsenioos 
acid.  The  white  copper  of  the  Chinese  consists  of  40*4  copper;  31*6  nickel;  25*4 
zinc ;  and  2*6  iron.  This  alloy  is  nearly  silver  white ;  it  is  very  sonorooa,  well 
polished,  malleable  at  conmion  temperatures,  and  even  at  a  cherry  red,  but  very  brittle 
at  a  red-white  heat  When  heated  with  contact  of  air,  it  oxidises,  burning  with  a 
white  flame.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8*482.  When  worked  with  great  care,  it  may 
be  reduced  to  thin  leaves  and  wires  as  small  as  a  needle.  See  Gerxajt  Suites, 
infra. 

Tutenag,  formerly  confounded  with  white  copper,  is  a  different  composition  from 
the  above.  Keir  says  it  is  composed  of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron  ;  and  Didc  describes  it 
as  a  short  metal,  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  scarcely  sonorous.  The  Chinese  export  it, 
in  large  quantities,  to  India. 

M.  Pelouze  states  that  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  copper  and  nickel  is  greatly 
preferable  to  an  alloy  which  contains  also  zinc.  Even  2  <^  copper  and  1  of  nickel 
form  a  valuable  alloy. 

The  chemical  preparations  of  copper  which  constitute  distinct  manufactures  are 
Roman  vitriol;  for  which,  see  Copper,  Sulphate  of,  and  Pteites.  —  Scheelb*8 

GREEN  and  SCHWEINVRTU  GREEN,  VeRDITEK,  VeRDIGRU. 

During  a  term  of  about  30  years,  220  mines  have  sold  Uieir  ores  at  the  pobtic  salea 
The  following  Table,  from  "  Records  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,"  by  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Darlington,  represents  the  progress  of  copper  mining  f^om  1726  to  1855:  — 


Copper  Ore  raised  and  soUd  m  ComwaB  and  Devon  in  decennial  Periods  fir  126 
Years— from  1725  to  1855. 
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!%€  Produe*  of  Copper  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Four  Years,  ending  1857. 
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Importe  and  Exports  of  Copper  Ore  and  Begtdus,  ufrought  and  unwrought  Copper 
and  declared  Value  of  BroAS  and  Copper  Manufactures,  for  15  Years^ending  1855: — 


IXPOBTS. 

Exports. 
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Brass  and  Copper 
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COPPERAS.    See  Pyrites. 
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Coppering  Iron  an©  Zinc. — The  great  advantages  which  would  arise  from  per- 
fecting a  plan  by  which  the  easily  oxidisable  metals,  such  as  iron  and  zinc,  could  be 
coated  with  copper  at  a  cheap  rate,  induced  Messrs.  Eisner  and  Philip,  of  Berlin,  to 
undertake  a  series  of  experiments,  to  ascertain  if  such  could  not  be  effected  more 
economically  than  by  employing  cyanide  of  potassium;  and  in  this  they  hare  been 
snccessfuL  For  coating  iron  the  article  must  be  well  cleaned  in  rain  or  soft  water, 
and  rubbed  before  immersing  it  in  the  solution,  which  may  be  either  chloride  of 
potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  with  a  little  caustic  ammonia  added,  or  tartrate  of 
potash,  with  a  small  portion  of  carbonate  of  potash.  At  the  extremity  of  the  wire,  in 
connection  with  the  copper,  or  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  is  fixed  a  thin  flattened 
copper  plate,  and  the  article  to  be  coated  is  attached  to  the  wire  from  the  zinc,  or 
positive  pole,  and  both  are  then  immersed  in  the  exciting  solution,  the  copper 
plate  only  partially.  The  liquid  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  15^  to 
20°  C,  and  the  success  of  the  operation  depends  greatly  on  the  strength  and  uni- 
formity of  the  galvanic  current.  When  the  chlorides  are  employed,  the  coating  is  of 
a  dark,  natural  copper  colour ;  and  with  tartrate  of  potash,  it  assumes  a  red  tinge, 
similar  to  the  red  oxide  of  copper.  When  sufficiently  covered,  the  article  is  mbM 
in  sawdust,  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  warm  air  to  dry,  when  they  will  take  a  fine 
polish,  and  resist  all  atmospheric  influence.  In  coating  zinc  with  copper,  the  same 
general  principles  will  apply  as  for  iron,  only  observing  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  article,  the  galvanic  current  must  be  less  powerful  for  zinc  The  surfaces 
must  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  rub  them  thoroughly  with 
flne  sand,  and  polish  with  a  brush. 

Copper  Medals  and  Medallions  may  be  readily  made  in  the  following  way :  — 
Let  black  oxide  of  copper,  in  fine  powder,  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  by  expos- 
ing it  to  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  in  a  gun-barrel,  heated  barely  to  redness.  The 
metallic  powder  thus  obtained  is  to  be  sifted,  through  crape,  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mould,  to  the  thickness  of  jth  or  )rd  of  an  inch,  and  is  then  to  be  strongly  pressed  upon 
it,  first  by  the  hand,  and  lastly  by  percussion  with  a  hammer.  The  impression  thus 
formed  is  beautiful;  but  it  acquires  much  more  solidity  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  out 
of  contact  with  air.  Such  medals  are  said  to  have  more  tenacity  than  melted  copper, 
and  to  be  sharply  defined. 

Copper,  Purifting. — Copper  may  be  purified  by  melting  100  parts  of  it  with  10 
parts  of  copper  scales  (black  oxide),  along  with  10  parts  of  ground  bottle  glass  or 
other  flux.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
this  invention,  says,  that  after  the  copper  has  been  kept  in  fusion  for  half  an  hour,  it 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  perfectly  pure ;  while  the  iron,  lead,  arsenic, 
&c.,  with  which  this  metal  is  usually  contaminated,  will  be  oxidised  by  the  scales, 
and  will  dissolve  in  the  flux,  or  be  volatilised.  Thus  he  has  obtained  perfectly  pure 
copper  from  brass,  bell-metal,  gun-metal,  and  several  other  alloys,  containing  from  4 
up  to  50  per  cent,  of  iron,  lead,  antimony,  bismuth,  arsenic,  &c.  The  scales  of  copper 
are  cheap,  being  the  product  of  every  large  manufactory  where  that  metal  is  worked. 

Copper,  Acetate  of.    See  Verdigris. 

Copper  Nitrate  of,  prepared  by  dissolving  copper  in  moderately  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  evaporating  to  crystallisation.  Its  formula  is  CuO,NO*.  This  salt  is  used 
to  produce  a  fine  green  in  fireworks. 

Copper,  Sulphate  of,  called  in  commerce  Blue  Vitriol.  Blue  Stone.  Blue 
Copperas.  —  This  salt  is  frequently  prepared  by  roasting  copper  pyrites  with  free 
access  of  air.  It  is  also  obtained  by  heating  old  copper  with  sulphur,  by  which  a 
subsulphide  of  copper  is  produced ;  this  is  converted  into  sulphate,  by  roasting  in 
contaot  with  air.  Large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  obtained  in  the  process 
of  silver  refining.    See  Pyrites  and  Silver. 

COPROLITES,  or  Fossil  Manure. — These  curious  organic  remains  are  found 
near  the  outcrops  of  the  Upper  Greei^  Sand.  Attention  was  first  directed  to  them  by 
Professor  Henslow,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Buckland.  Under  Manures,  artiticial, 
will  be  found  some  further  description  of  these  organic  remains.  Dr.  Ure,  to  show 
the  comparative  value  of  the  different  substances  containing  the  phosphates  and  that  of 
guano,  has  given  the  following  analysis: — 

Analysts  of  Guano  from  Peru.  .   . 

Urate  and  salts  of  ammonia  -        -        -        -        -  34*05 

Various  phosphates       -         -        -         -        -        -  37*04 

Carbonate  of  lime         ------  i'65 

Soda  and  potash 8*92 

Silex 4-28 

Water  and  indefinite  organic  matter       -        -        -  14-06 

10000 
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Comparative  Analysis  of  Bones. 


Fhofphates. 

Carbonate  of  Llnw*. 

Recent  human  bones        ... 

Ancient  ditto  from  Roman  tumulus    - 

Foesil  bone  from  the  crag 

Recent  oz  bones      .... 

Sheep  bones 

Bones  of  the  hen  -  -  -  . 
„  frog  ...  - 
„        fishes   ...        - 

8109 
76-38 
6002 
67-35 
80-00 
88-09 
9502 
91-09 

10-03 

1013 

1800 

3-85 

19-03 

10-04 

2-04 

5-03 

The  following  two  samples  from  the  coast  of  Suffolk  were  foond  to  consist  of— 

T  TT 


I. 

4*00 


IL 
3-560 


10-280 


traces 


a  trace 

distmct  traces 
70-920  «  PC  32-765 

traces  only 
6-850  =  P0»  3-244 
1 -550 =PO»  0-870 

traces 
0608 

6-792 


8-959 

6611 
69-099  < 

8-616  ' 
2-026* 

0-804 

6-809 


traces 
a  trace 

r  P0»  31-924 

traces 
■  PO»    4081 
.  PO»    1-158 

traces 


Water  with  a  little  organic  matter  - 
Salts  soluble  in  water  (chloride  of 

sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda) 
Carbonate  of  lime         ... 
do.        magnesia    -        -        . 
Sulphate  of  lime  ... 

Phosphate  of  lime  (3CaO,PO*)  - 
da  magnesia  -  -  - 
Perphosphate  of  iron  (2  Fe»  0",3  PO*) 
Phosphate  of  alumina  (2  Al'C^PO') 
Oxide  of  manganese  ... 
Fluoride  of  calcium  ... 
Silicic  acid  coloured  red  by  a  little 

nndecomposed  silicate  of  iron 

1 00-000  =  P0»  36-889        100000  «  PO*  3716 

L  fifty  grains  of  the  first  specimen,  in  fine  powder,  when  burnt  with  potash  lime, 
furnished  0*20  gr.  of  plantino-chloride  of  ammonium,  which  is  equiralent  to  0*0254  per 
cent  of  nitrogen. 

In  an  excellent  paper  '*On  the  Phosphoric  Strata  of  the  Chalk  Formations,"  pub- 
lished in  the  first  number  pf  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
for  last  year,  Mr.  Way  obseryes,  that  he  has  found  the  coprolites  from  this  district 
to  contain  from  52  to  54  per  cent  of  bone-earth  phosphate;  and  that  Dr.  Gilbert  had 
informed  him,  that  in  several  analyses  which  he  had  made  of  samples  taken  from 
several  tons  of  the  ground  coprolites,  he  had  found  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime 
to  vary  between  55  and  57  per  cent  Mr.  Nesbit  (Quart.  Journ.  of  Chem.  Soc.  Part 
III.  p.  235)  found  from  22*80  to  28*74  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  from  48-81  to  59-07  of  tribasic  phosphate,  in  those  from  the  tertiary  deposits 
of  this  county. 

IL  This  one  vras  brought  from  the  same  part  of  the  coast  as  the  preceding;  but 
differed  frx>m  them  in  its  irregularity  of  form,  and  in  exhibiting  imperfect  evidences 
of  a  bony  structure.  The  specific  gravity  it  was  found  impossible  to  determine,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  air  cavities  it  contained. 

Analysis  showed  it  to  possess  the  following  percentage  composition: — 


Water  driven  off  at  from  800°  to  350<'  F. 

do.    and  organic  matters  expelled  at  a  red  heat 
Chloride  of  sodium,  &c.  ... 

Carbonate  of  lime        •  .  -  . 

do.        magnesia      •  .  •  - 

Sulphate  of  lime  .... 

Phosphate  of  lime  (tribasic)    -  -  • 

do.        magnesia      .  .  -  - 

Perphosphate  of  iron   -  -  -  - 

Phosphate  of  alumina  -  -  -  - 

Peroxide  of  iron  -  .  -  - 

Alumina  .  .  .  -  - 

Fluoride  of  calcium     •  -  -  - 

Silicic  acid      .  -  -  -  - 


2-600 
9000 

evident  traces 
39-600 
0-520 

distinct  traces 
15-860 -PO*  5-287 

traces 
9-200  =  PO»  4  358 
4-708  «P0*  2-764 

none 
6-212 
1-698 

10-601 

99-899 -PO»  12-409 


The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  this  spemmen  was  not  estimated. 
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COPYING. 


III.  This  coprolite  was  ducovered  in  the  lias  strata  of  Lyme  Regis. 

It  was  rather  large,  being  above  9  oz.  in  weight,  was  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  when 
broken  exhibited  some  traces  of  a  crystalline  structure.  It  was  considerably  softer 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  furnished  a  greyish-white  powder.  Many  scales  of 
different  extinct  fishes,  and  other  organic  remuns,  were  to  be  peroeiTed  on  the 
external  surfkce;  the  greater  proportion  of  them  appeared  to  belong  to  a  species  of 
fish  which  IS  known  to  ichthyologists  by  the  name  of  PkoHdophoniM  UmbaimB,  Its 
specific  gravity  was  about  2-644  or  2700,  and  the  composition  per  cent  was  as 
follows : — 

L 


Water  driyen  off  at  from  300^  to 
350OF.       -        -  .  - 

Water  and  organic  matters  expelled 
at  a  red  heat       ... 

Chloride  of  sodium,  with  some  sul- 
phate of  soda      -  -  - 

Cau-bonate  of  lime  -  -  - 

da  of  magnesia 

Sulphate  of  lime     .  -  - 

Phosphate  of  do.  (tribasic) 
da        magnesia 

Perphosphate  of  iron 

Phosphate  of  alumina 

Peroxide  of  iron     -  -  - 

Alumina     -  -  -  - 

Silicic  acid,  with  fluoride  of  calcium 
and  loss  .  .  -  • 


2*560 


3680 


a 

2*668 


3-456 


Mean. 


2-6140 


S'5680 


traces 

traces 

traces 

23640 

23-708 

23-6740 

none 

none 

none 

1-740 

1-801 

1-7705 

60-726 

60-813 

60-7695 -PO»  28-047 

aUttle 

a  little 

a  little 

3-980 

4135 

4-0575 -PO»     1-922 

a  little 

a  litUe 

a  little 

2-094 

1-894 

1-9940 

none 

none 

none 

1-580 

1-525 

1-5525 

100-000       100-000         100-0000 « PO*  29-969* 


The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  this  specimen  was  rather  large,  being  0-0826  per  < 
^Tnomion  J.  Berapa£ 

M.  de  Molon  writes  (L*IntHtut,  Feb.  1848),  ^at  in  the  course  of  the  yew  1857,  in 
the  eighteen  departments  of  France,  they  employed  as  manure  2,250,000  kilogrammes 
(of  2*204  aToirdupoise  pounds)  of  fossil  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  after  collecting  reports 
of  the  results  obtained,  its  emplonnent  has  been  generally  considered  as  an  advantage. 
But  for  obtuning  all  the  good  effects  which  attend  the  use  of  this  substance,  it  appears 
to  him  that  it  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  following  different  conditions  upon  difl^rent 
soils:— 

1st  In  argillaceous,  schistose,  granitic,  and  siliceous  soils,  rich  in  organic  detzitm; 
in  the  natural  state  in  powder. 

2nd.  In  the  same  esirths  when  they  are  poor  in  organic  matter;  above  all,  if  they 
have  been  cultivated  for  a  long  time,  or  if  they  have  been  treated  with  lime  i  in  the 
state  of  powder,  mixed  with  fermentible  animal  matter. 

3rd.  In  calcareous  soils,  and  particularl^jr  cretaceous  ones,  in  the  state  of  powder, 
treated  by  20  to  25  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  addition  of  organic  matter. 

COPYING.  A  new  and  important  quality  of  writing-inks  was  introduced  by  the 
inde&tigable  James  Watt,  in  1780,  who  in  that  year  took  out  a  patent  for  copying 
letten  and  other  written  documents  by  pressure.  The  moduM  cperandi  being  to  have 
mixed  with  the  ink  some  saccharine  or  gummy  matter,  which  should  prevent  its 
entire  absorption  into  the  paper,  and  thus  render  the  writing  capable  of  having  a  copy 
taken  from  it  when  pressed  against  a  damp  sheet  of  conunon  tissue  paper.  But 
although  this  process  was  very  imperfect,  the  writing  generally  being  much  besmeared 
by  the  damping,  and  the  copies,  in  many  cases,  only  capable  of  being  read  with  great 
difficulty,  it  was  not  for  seventy-seven  years  after  the  invention  of  Watt  that  any 
improvement  in  such  inks  was  attempted.  The  firm  of  Underwood  and  Burt  patented 
a  method  of  taking  copies  by  the  action  of  a  chemically  prepared  paper,  in  a  chemical 
ink,  by  which,  not  only  are  far  superior  copies  taken,  and  the  original  not  at  all 
damaged,  but  many  copies  may  be  tikea  at  one  time  from  a  single  document  Printed 
matter  may  also  be  copied  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  beautiM  principle.  We  give 
the  specification  of  Mr.  Underwood : — 

"  But  while  the  means  employed  for  producing  the  desired  effects  may  be  varied, 
I  prefer  the  following  for  general  use: — I  damp  the  paper,  parchment,  or  other  mate- 
rial which  I  desire  to  copy  upon,  with  a  solution  of  200  grains  of  the  yellow  or  neittral 
chromate  of  potash  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  distilled  water,  and  either  use  it  immedi- 

*  In  the  first  of  these  analyses,  the  phosphoric  acid  was  estimated  by  M.  Sehiilae^s 
perphosphate  of  Iron ;  In  the  second,  as  phosphate  of  toad. 
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atdj,  or  dry  it  and  gnhseanemly  damp  it  with  water  as  it  is  required  for  nse.  I  then 
prepare  the  material  which  I  use  for  producing  the  characters  or  marks,  and  which 
may  he  called  copying  ink,  hy  simply  dissolving  (in  a  water  hath)  pure  extract  of  log- 
wood in  distilled  water ;  or,  for  printing,  I  use  a  varnish  or  other  similar  material 
soluhle  in  water,  and  dust  or  throw  over  it  powdered  extract  of  logwood.  If  I  desire 
to  take  twenty  copies  from  an'original,  I  use  about  six  pounds  of  the  pure  extract  of 
logwood  to  a  gallon  of  distilled  water;  but  a  larger  number  of  copies  may  be  taken  by 
dusting  or  throwing  over  the  original,  before  the  ink  has  thoroughly  dried,  a  powder 
composed  of  five  parts  of  powdered  extract  of  logwood,  one  part  ot  powdered  gum 
arable,  and  one  part  of  powdered  tragacanth.  When  I  desire  to  print  from  an  original, 
in  producing  which  I  hare  used  ink  prepared  as  before  described,  I  proceS  by 
damping  six  sheets  of  paper,  prepared  as  before  described,  and  having  taken  off 
all  superfluous  moisture  with  good  blotting  paper,  I  place  the  original  upon  the 
upper  sheet  and  press  the  whole  for  about  half  a  minute  in  a  copying  press;  I  then 
remove  the  original,  and  in  its  place  put  six  other  sheets  of  the  prepared  paper  in  a 
damp  state,  and  sulject  the.whole  to  pressure  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  then 
take  five  other  prepared  sheets  in  a  damp  state,  and  having  laid  the  original  upon 
them,  press  them  together  for  about  two  minutes,  then  replace  the  original  by  three 
other  prepared  and  damped  sheets,  and  press  the  whole  together  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  extract  of  logwood  so  acts  upon  the  neutral  chromate  of  potash  that 
I  thus  obtain  twenty  good  dear  fac-similes  of  the  original  matter  or  design." 

They  haye  also  produced  an  Indian  ink  on  the  same  principle,  which,  when  used 
in  the  preparation  of  architectural  plans,  maps,  &c.,  will  give  one  or  more  clear  copies 
of  even  the  finest  lines.  The  only  point  to  be  observed  m  the  taking  of  such  copies, 
is  that  as  they  are  done  to  a  scale,  mey  must  be  kept  pressed  in  close  contact  with  the 
original,  till  Uiey  are  perfectly  dry,  because  if  not  they  will  shrink  in  drying,  and  the 
scale  be  spoilt 

The  most  complete  information  on  this  subject,  and  that  of  inks  generally,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  15lii  December,  by 
Mr.  John  Underwood. 

COQUILLA  NUTS.  These  nuts  are  produced  in  the  Brazils  by  the  AttaUa 
fitni/era.  They  are  suitable  for  a  great  variety  of  small  ornamental  works,  and 
are  manufactured  into  the  knobs  of  umbrellas  and  parasols. 

CORAL  (  Corail,  Fr. ;  KorcdUy  Germ.)  is  a  calcareous  substance,  formed  by  a  species 
of  sea  polypus,  which  construct  in  concert  immense  ramified  habitations,  consisting 
of  an  assemblage  of  small  cells,  each  the  abode  of  an  animaL  The  coral  is,  therefore, 
a  real  polypary,  which  resembles  a  tree  stripped  of  its  leaves.  It  has  no  roots,  but  a 
foot  not  unlike  a  hemispherical  skull-cap,  which  applies  closely  to  every  point  of  the 
surface  upon  which  it  stands,  and  is  therefore  difficult  to  detach.  It  merely  serves  as 
a  basis  or  support  to  the  coral,  but  contributes  in  no  manner  to  its  growth,  like  the 
root  of  an  ordinary  tree,  for  detached  pieces  have  often  been  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  in  a  state  of  increase  and  reproduction.  From  the  above  base  a  stem,  usually 
single,  proceeds,  which  seldom  surpasses  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  it  a  small 
number  of  branches  ramify  in  very  irregular  directions,  which  are  studded  over  with 
cells,  each  containing  an  insect  The  polypi,  when  they  extend  their  arms,  feelers, 
or  tentacula,  resemble  flowers,  whence,  as  well  as  from  the  form  of  the  coral,  they 
were  classed  among  vegetable  productions.  They  are  now  styled  zoophites  by  the 
writers  upon  Natural  History. 

The  finest  coral  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  fished  for  on  the  coasts  of 
Provence,  and  constitutes  a  considerable  branch  of  the  trade  at  Marseilles.  The 
coral  is  attached  to  the  submarine  rocks,  as  a  tree  is  by  the  roots,  but  the  branches, 
instead  of  growing  upwards,  shoot  downwards  towards  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  a  con- 
formation favourable  to  breaking  them  off  and  bringing  them  up.  For  this  kind  of 
fishing,  eight  men,  who  are  excellent  divers,  equip  a  felucca  or  small  boat,  called 
commonly  a  coralline.  They  carry  with  them  a  laree  wooden  cross,  with  strong, 
equal,  and  long  arms,  each  bearing  a  stont  bag-net  They  attach  a  strong  rope  to  the 
middle  of  the  cross,  and  let  it  down  horizontally  into  the  sea,  having  loaded  its  centre 
with  a  weight  sufficient  to  sink  it  The  diver  follows  the  cross,  pushes  one  arm  of  it 
after  another  into  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  so  as  to  entangle  the  coral  in  the  nets ; 
then  his  comrades  in  the  boat  pull  up  the  cross  and  its  accompaniments. 

Coral  fishing  is  nearly  as  dangerous  as  pearl  fishing,  on  accoimt  of  the  number  of 
sharks  which  frequent  the  seas  where  it  is  carried  on.  One  would  think  the  diving- 
bell  in  its  now  very  practicable  state  might  be  employed  with  great  advantage  for 
both  purposes. 

Coral  is  mostly  of  a  fine  red  colour,  but  occasionally  it  is  flesh-coloured,  yellow,  or 
white.  The  red  is  preferred  for  making  necklaces,  crosses,  and  other  female  oma- 
menti.    It  is  worked  up  like  precious  stones.    See  Lapidabt. 
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Spain 

United  States      - 

. 

2,760 

- 

178 

British  East  Indies 

. 

695 

British  North  America 

250 

Other  parts 

- 

495 
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CORDAGE  ;  —  (Cordage,  Fr. ;  Tauwerk,  Germ.)    Cordage  may  be,  and  is,  made  ' 
of  a  great  variety  of  materials.    In  Earope,  however,  it  is  mostly  formed  of  hemp^ 
althongh  now,  much  cordage  is  made  of  Coir.    See  Coir. 

Professor  Robinson  proposed  the  following^  rule  for  determining  the  strength  of 
cordage.  Square  the  circumference  of  a  rope  in  inches ;  one-fifUi  of  the  product  will 
be  the  number  of  tons'  weight  which  it  will  bear :  this  is,  however,  uncertain. 

Our  importations  of  cordage,  in  1857,  were  from 

£ 

Compnted  real  value  -        •    7,242 
.       967 

-  5,328 
345 

-  1,347 
484 
958 

8,605  16,672 

While  our  Exports  amounted  to 

'^  Cwt«. 

British  Manufacture     -        -        -     120,393'!  .ge  Reft . 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Manufacture        5,263  J  "^»^^«» » 
the  declared  and  computed  values  being  £257,122. 

CORK  (Xi^«,  Fr. ;  Kork^  Germ.)  is  the  bark  of  the  Quercus  liber,  Ltnn.,  a  species 
of  oak-tree,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  The  bark  is  taken  off  by  making  coronal  incisions  above  and  beloV  the 
portions  to  be  removed  ;  vertical  incisions  are  then  made  from  one  of  these  circles  to 
another,  whereby  the  bark  may  be  easily  detached.  It  is  steeped  in  water  to  soften 
it,  in  Older  to  be  flattened  by  pressure  under  heavy  stones,  and  next  dried  at  a  fire 
which  blackens  its  sur&ce.  The  corks  are  bound  up  in  bales  and  sent  into  the 
market. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  cork,  the  white  and  the  black  ;  the  former  grows  in  Fiance 
and  the  latter  in  Spain.  The  cakes  of  the  white  are  usually  more  beantifnU  more 
smooth,  lighter,  freer  from  knots  and  cracks,  of  a  finer  grain,  of  a  yellowish -grey 
colour  on  both  sides,  and  cut  more  smoothly  than  the  black.  When  this  cork  is  Iram't 
in  close  vessels  it  forms  the  pigment  called  Spanish  black. 

This  substance  is  employed  to  fabricate  not  only  bottle  corks  but  small  architect 
tural  and  geognostic  models,  which  are  very  convenient  firom  their  lightness  and 
solidity. 

The  cork-cutters  divide  the  boards  of  cork  first  into  narrow  fillets,  which  they 
afterwards  subdivide  into  short  parallelopipeds,  and  then  round  these  into  the  proper 
conical  or  cylindrical  shape.  The  bench  before  which  they  work  is  a  square  table, 
where  four  workmen  are  seated,  one  at  every  side,  the  table  being  furnished  with  a 
ledge  to  prevent  the  corks  from  falling  over.  The  cork-cutter*s  knife  is  a  broad 
blade,  very  thin,  and  fine  edged.  It  is  whetted  from  time  to  time  upon  a  fine-grained 
dry  whetstone.  The  workman  ought  not  to  draw  his  knife  edge  over  the  cork,  for 
he  would  thus  make  misses,  and  might  cut  himself,  but  rather  the  cork  over  the 
knife  edge.  He  should  seize  the  knife  with  his  left  hand,  rest  the  back  of  it  upon 
the  edge  of  the  table,  into  one  of  the  notches  made  to  prevent  it  from  slipping,  and 
merely  turn  its  edge  sometimes  upright  and  sometimes  to  one  side.  Then  holding  the 
squared  piece  of  cork  by  its  two  ends,  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  presents 
it  in  the  direction  of  its  length  to  the  edge ;  the  cork  is  now  smoothly  cut  into  a 
rounded  form  by  being  dexterously  turned  in  the  hand.  He  next  cuts  off"  the  two 
ends,  when  the  cork  is  finished  and  thrown  into  the  proper  basket  alongside,  to  be 
afterwards  sorted  by  women  or  boys. 

Of  late  years  a  much  thicker  kind  of  cork  boards  have  been  imported  fh>m 
Catalonia,  from  which  longer  and  better  corks  may  be  made.  In  the  art  of  cork- 
cutting  the  French  surpass  the  English,  as  any  one  may  convince  himself  by 
comparing  the  corks  of  their  champagne  bottles  with  those  made  in  this  country. 

Cork,  on  account  of  its  buoyancy  in  water,  is  extensively  employed  for  making 
floats  to  fishermen's  nets,  and  in  the  construction  of  life^boats.  Its  impermeability  to 
water  has  led  to  its  employment  for  inner  soles  to  shoes. 

When  cork  is  rasped  into  powder,  and  subjected  to  chemical  solvents,  such  as 
alcohol,  &c.,  it  leaves  70  per  cent,  of  an  insoluble  substance,  called  ntfterne.  When 
it  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  the  following  remarkable  products : — White 
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fibrous  matter  0*18,  resin  14*72,  oxalic  acid  16*00,  suberic  acid  (peculiar  acid  of  cork) 
14*5,  in  100  parts. 

A  patent  was  obtained  some  years  ago  for  machine  cork -cutting.  The  cutting  of 
the  cork  into  slips  is  effected  by  fixing  it  upon  the  sliding  bed  of  an  engine,  and 
bringing  it,  by  a  progressive  motion,  under  the  action  of  a  circular  knife,  by  which 
it  is  cut  into  slips  of  equal  widths.  The  nature  or  construction  of  a  machine  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose  ma^  be  easily  conceived,  as  it  possesses  no  new  mechanical 
feature,  except  in  its  application  to  cutting  cork«  The  motion  communicated  to  the 
knife  by  hand,  steam,  horse,  or  other  power,  moves  at  the  same  time  the  bed  also 
which  carries  the  cork  to  be  cut 

The  second  part  of  the  invention,  vix.,  that  for  separating  the  cork  into  square 
pieces,  after  it  has  been  cut  into  slips  as  above,  is  effected  by  a  moving  bed  as  before, 
upon  which  the  slips  are  to  be  placed  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  cutting  lever, 
which  may  be  regulated  to  chop  the  cork  into  pieces  of  any  given  length. 

The  third  part  of  the  invention,  viz.,  that  for  rounding  or  finishing  the  corks,  con- 
sists of  an  engine  to  which  is  attached  a  circular  knife  that  turns  vertically,  and  a 
carriage  or  fhune  upon  its  side  that  revolves  on  its  axle  horizontally. 

The  carriage  or  frame  contains  several  pairs  of  clamps  intended  respectively  to 
hold  a  piece  of  the  square  cut  cork  by  pressing  it  at  the  ends,  and  carrying  it  length- 
ways perpendicularly ;  which  clamps  are  contrived  to  have  a  spindle  motion,  by 
means  of  a  pinion  at  the  lower  end  of  their  axles,  working  into  a  spur-wheel. 

The  machinery,  thus  arranged,  is  put  in  motion  by  means  of  bands  and  drum- 
wheels,  or  any  other  contrivance  which  may  be  found  most  eligible ;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  circular  knife  revolves  vertically,  the  frame  containing  the  clamps  with 
th^  pieces  of  cork,  turns  horizontally,  bringing  the  corks,  one  by  one,  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  knife,  when,  to  render  each  piece  of  cork  cvlindrical,  the  damps,  as  above 
described,  revolve  upon  their  axes,  independently  of  their  carriage,  by  which  means 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  cork  is  brought  under  the  action  of  the  knife,  the 
superfluous  parts  are  uniformly  pared  off,  and  Ste  cork  finished  smooth  and  cylindrical 

Imports  of  Cork  in  1856—1857:  — 


Portugal     - 
Spain 

Tuscany     - 
Morocco 
Other  parts 


Tons. 


1856. 


3,582 
334 


93 
24 


4,033 


1857. 


4,242 

272 

96 

106 

13 


4,729 


1856. 


£l  14,624 
11,690 

2,976 
768 


130,058 


1857. 


^135,744 
9,520 
3,072 
3,392 
416 


152,144 


1856  Corks  ready  made  390,192      Computed  real  value    £34,141 

1857  „  „      472,237  „  „  41,321 


COROMANDEL  WOOD.    The  wood  of  the  Dyospyroa  hirsuta. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE,  Mercury,  Chloride  of,  or  Protochloride  (DeutocMorure 
de  mercure,  Fr. ;  Aetzendee  quecksilber  mtblimat.  Germ.),  is  made  by  subliming  a  mix- 
ture of  2^  parts  of  sulphate  of  oxide  of  mercury,  and  I  part  of  sea-salt,  in  a  stone- 
ware cucurbit  The  sublimate  rises  in  vapour,  and  encrusts  the  globular  gisss  capital 
with  a  white  mass  of  small  prismatic  needles.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6  225.  Its  taste 
is  acrid,  stypto-metallic,  and  exceedingly  unpleasant  It  is  soluble  in  16  parts  of  water, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  in  less  than  3  times  its  weight  It  dissolves  in  2^ 
times  its  weight  of  cold  alcohol  It  is  a  very  deadly  poison.  Raw  white  of  egg  swal- 
lowed in  profusion  is  the  best  antidote.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  been 
long  employed  for  preserving  soft  anatomical  preparations.  By  this  means  the  corpse 
of  Colonel  Morland  was  embalmed,  in  order  to  be  brought  from  the  seat  of  war  to 
Paris.  His  features  remained  unaltered,  only  his  skin  was  brown,  and  his  body  was 
so  hard  as  to  sound  like  a  piece  of  wood  when  struck  with  a  hammer. 

In  the  work  upon  the  dry  rot,  published  by  Mr.  Knowles,  secretary  of  the  committee 
of  inspectors  of  the  navy,  in  1 821,  corrosive  sublimate  is  enumerated  among  the 
chemical  substances  which  had  been  prescribed  for  preventing  the  dry  rot  in  timber ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Sir  H.  Davy  had,  several  years  before  that  date,  used  and 
recommended  to  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  Board  corrosive  sublimate  as  an  anti-dry- 
rot  application.  It  has  been  since  extensively  employed  by  a  joint-stock  company  for 
the  same  purpose,  under  ihe  title  of  Kyao's  patent 
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The  preserrattye  liquid  known  as  Chadb^a  aolutioQ,  which  ig  employ ed  for  preserve 
ing  wood  and  anatomical  preparations,  is  composed  as  follows : — ^Bay  nit,  4  oi. ; 
alum,  2  OS. ;  corrosive  sublimate,  2  grains ;  water,  2  pints. 

The  composition  of  corrosive  sabUmate  is— 

IOC  7S-86 


Mercury 
Chlorine 


85-5 


26-U 


135-5  100-00         H.  K.  N. 

See  Mehcury. 

CORRUGATED  IRON.  A  process  has  been  introduced  fbr  piving  strength  to 
sheet  iron,  by  bending  it  into  folds  or  wrinkles ;  the  iron  so  treated  is  thus  named. 

The  iron  shed  at  the  London  Terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  con* 
structed  of  corrugated  iron,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  W.  Evill,  jun.  The  entire 
length  is  216  feet,  and  consists  of  three  roofi^  the  centre  of  36  feet  span,  rising  9  feet, 
and  the  side-roofs  20  feet  6  inches,  with  a  rise  of  4  feet 

The  corrupted  wrought  iron  is  composed  of  sheets  No.  16  wire  gauge,  or  ^th  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  ;  the  weight  per  foot  is  3  lbs. ;  the  whole  weight  of  the  centre  roof 
of  10,235  superfidal  feet  being  scarcely  13}  tons,  and  the  side-rooft,  of  5,405  square 
feet,  weigh  7)  tons. 

The  whole  roof  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Sons,  Bermondsey,  the  holders 
of  Palmer^s  patent,  at  a  charge  of  6/.  lOt.  per  100  superficial  feet,  including  fixing, 
and  the  whole  roofi  cost  18651,  and  might  now  be  erected  for  half  the  cost,  the  patent 
having  expired,  and  increased  fiuiilitles  existing. 

Many  corrugated  rooft  have  been  erected :  one  at  St  Katherine's  Dock.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  London  Docks  there  is  one  40  feet  span  and  225  feet  long.  On  the 
London,  Birmingham,  Great  Western,  and  other  railways  they  have  been  employed. 

Iron  appears  to  have  great  strength  given  to  it  by  this  change  of  form ;  a  single 
sheet,  so  thin  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  its  own  vertical  position,  will  bear  700  Iba.  after 
corrugation,  without  bending. 

Cast-iron  has  been  corrugated.  Mr.  Palmer  has  patented  this  form,  and  at  Swansea 
a  bridge  of  three  arches,  one  of  50  and  two  of  48  feet  span,  has  been  erected. 

CORUNDUM.  This  mineral  species  includes  sapphire,  corundum  stone,  and 
emery.     It  consists  of  pure  alumina  coloured  by  admixture  with  oxide  of  iron. 


China. 

Connidun, 
Bensal. 

fsa 

Alumina 
Lime    - 
Silica    - 
Oxide  of  iron 

98-5 
0-5 
00 
10 

84-0 

•0 

•5 

7-5 

89-5 
Oi) 
5-5 
1-25 

86-0 
8-0 
3-0 
4-0 

100.0  Elapr. 

980  Chen. 

98-2  Tennant 

96-0  Tennant 

The  perfectly  white  crystals  of  sapphire  are  pure  alumina. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  perfect  corundum ;  the  sapphire  so  called,  and  the 
oriental  ruby ;  of  which  the  latter  has  a  rather  less  specific  gravity,  being  3*9  against 
3*97.  Their  form  is  a  slightly  acute  rhomboid,  which  possesses  double  refraction, 
and  is  inferior  in  hardness  only  to  the  diamond.  The  sapphire  occurs  also  in  6-sided 
prisms. 

Corundum,  or  Corone,  is  the  Indian  name  for  the  mineral  called  also  Adamantine 
spar.  In  Canton  the  Chinese  specimens  have  a  erey  colour,  the  edges  of  thin  pieces 
being  transparent ;  the  variety  from  India  is  wniter,  and  this  is  called  corundum. 
The  extreme  hardness  of  this  substance,  scratching  everything  except  diamond,  renders 
it  remarkably  valuable  to  lapidaries  and  seal-cutters.  It  is  but  little  harder  than  the 
ruby,  sapphire,  or  oriental  topaz.  It  is  far  superior  to  emery,  especially  for  grindiug, 
as  it  adheres  like  diamond  dast  It  is  used  throughout  India  and  China  for  polishing 
stones,  &c. 

COSTEANINO,  a  mining  term,  from  the  old  Cornish  Cothtu  tUoH,  fiOlen  or 
dropped  tin.  It  signifies  the  practice  of  sinking  pits  in  search  of  lodes  acrocs  the  line 
of  direction  which  the  tin  lodes  usually  traverse  in  Cornwall. 

COTTON  DYEING.    See  Dtexno. 

COTTON  FACTORY.    See  Factory. 

COTTON  AND  COTTON  MANUFACTURE.  CFUature  de  Cottm^  Pr. ;  Bawt- 
wollen^nnerie,  Qerm.)    Cotton  is  a  filamentous  down,  which  invests  the  seeds  of  the 
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plant  called  goujfpivm  by  LinxuBiu,  and  placed  hj  him  in  the  cUm  mtmadelphia  and  order 
wumandricL,  bat  belonging  to  the  natural  &mily  of  malvaceiB,  It  has  a  cap-shaped  calyx, 
obtusely  fite-toothed,  inclosed  in  a  three-cleft  exterior  calyx  ;  the  leaflets  are  onited  at 
their  base,  of  a  heart  shape  and  toothed  ;  stigmas  three  to  fiye ;  capisole  three  to  five- 
celled  and  many-seeded;  seeds  bearing  a  downy  wool.  Thirteen  species  are 
described  by  Decandolle»  bat  their  characters  are  yery  uncertain,  and  no  botanist  can 
assign  to  a  definite  species  of  the  plant  the  yery  diiwimilar  staples  of  the  cotton 
filaments  found  in  conmieroe.  The  leaves  are  generally  palmate  and  bairy ;  and 
the  blossoms  are  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow.  The  gouypium  religiosum  of 
Tranquebar  has  white  blossoms  in  some  of  its  varieties,  to  which,  probably,  th«  white 
cotton  of  Rome,  cultivated  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantesat  F^s,  beloogs.  The  filattents 
differ  in  length,  flexibility,  tenacity,  and  thickness,  in  different  cottons,  wh<iQce  the 
great  difference  of  their  value  to  the  cotton-spinner,  as  the  prices  current  in  the  market 
show.  Thus,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  Sid  of  September,  1858,  the  following  values  were 
assigned  to  the  following  cottons :  «- 

#.    d. 
Sea-island       -        -        -        -        •        -lOto 
Demerara  and  Berbice      -       -        -        -    0    6| 
Pemambuco    •       •       •       •>        -       -08 
Egyptian         -        -        -        -        -        -0    7J 

New  Orleans 0    4| 

Bahia 0    7j 

Upland  Georgia        •        -        -        -        -    0    5 

West  Indian     -        -       -        -        -        -0    5J 

Surat       -.-•-.-0" 

Madras 0 

Bengal    -.-•.---O 

The  filaments  of  cotton,  when  examioed  with  a  good  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  more 
or  less  ribbon-like,  and  twisted ;  having  a  breadth  varying  from  gj,  of  an  inch  in  the 
strongest  Smyrna  or  candle  wick  cotton  of  the  Levant,  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  the  finest 
Sea-island. 

The  main  dtstinetion  between  cottons  in  the  pod,  is  that  of  the  black  seeded  and  the 
green  seeded ;  for  the  former  part  with  their  downy  wool  very  readily  to  a  pair  of 
simple  rollers,  made  to  revolve  nearly  in  contact,  by  the  power  of  the  human  arm ; 
while  the  latter  retain  the  wool  wiUi  mudi  force,  and  require  to  be  ginned,  as  the 
•peratl<m  is  called^  by  a  powerful  revolving  circular  saw-mechanism,  usiudly  driven  by 
horse  or  water  power. 

Fig.  579,  A  B,  ii  a  roller,  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  which  revolves  in  the  direction 

of  the  arrow.    This  cylinder  consists  of  a  parallel  W^.^ ^TSI        *^^ 

series  of  oblique  pointed  circular  saws  made  fast  to  ^       ^ 

one  axis,  and  parted  from  each  other  by  wooden  rings 
nearly  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  Above  the 
cylinder  is  a  kind  of  hopper  e  f,  into  which  the 
ginner  throws  the  seed  cotton,  which  falls  upon  a 
grating,  up  through  which  small  segments  of  the  saw- 
teeth project,  so  as  to  lay  hold  of  the  fibres  in  their 
revolution  and  pull  them  through,  while  the  seeds  being  thus  separated,  roll  down  the 
slope  of  the  grid,  to  be  discharged  from  the  spout  i  x.  m  is  a  cylindrical  brush  placed 
below  the  grating,  which  revolves  against  the  saw  teeth,  so  as  to  clear  them  of  the 
adhering  cotton  filaments. 

Fi^.  580  is  F.  A.  Calvert's  patent  toothed  roller  cotton  gin. 

a  IS  a  perspective  view,  6  is  a  sectional  view,  a  is  £e  box  to  hold  seed  cotton 
ready  to  be  ginned ;  b  is  the  top  of  the  hopper ;  c  is  Uie  fluted  guard ;  d  is  the  fine 
toothed  roller ;  b  the  brush;  f  is  the  discbarge  pipe;  and  o  is  a  suitable  block  on 
which  the  machine  stands. 

N.B.  Over  the  handle  in  fig.  a  there  is  shown  an  arrow,  indicating  the  direction  of 
the  motion.  The  handle  should  not  be  driven  less  than  fifty  turns  per  minute.  The 
seed  cotton  should  be  fed  into  the  hopper  in  small  portions,  and  regnlariy  throughout 
its  whole  length ;  at  the  same  time  care  should  be  taken  that  a  large  quantity  does 
not  collect,  as  it  will  retard  the  operation.  This  gin  is  made  f^m  six  inches  to  five 
feet  wide  ;  two  persons  can  drive,  with  ease,  a  gin  of  Uiis  kind  three  feet  wide,  pro- 
ducing 200  lbs.  of  cleaned  cotton  per  day,  at  the  speed  above  stated.  When  driven 
by  steam  or  water-power  at  the  rate  of  200  revolutions  per  minute,  it  will  clean  400 
lbs.  each  foot  in  length  per  day.    It  is  well  adapted  for  all  classes  of  cotton,  particu- 
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larly  feat  seed  cotton,  vhich  has  been  Taloed  at  one  penny  per  pound  more  wbes 
done  on  this  gin  than  when  done  on  the  saw  gin.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  band 
or  belt  employed,  hence  the  machine  requires  small  power  compared  with  other  machines 
for  like  purposes. 

After  the  cotton  wool  is  thus  separated  from  the  seeds,  it  is  packed  in  large  canvas 
bags,  commonly  with  the  aid  of  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press,  into  a  yery  dense  bale,  for 
the  convenience  of  transport  Each  of  the  American  bags  contains  about  500  lbs.  of 
cotton  wool.     When  this  cotton  is  deliyered  to  the  manufacturer,  it  is  so  foul  and 
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flocky,  that  he  must  clean  and  disentangle  it  with  the  utmost  care,  before  he  can  snbjeel 
it  to  the  carding  operation. 

The  willow,  which  was  originally  a  cylindrical  willow  basket,  whence  its  name,  bat 
is  now  a  box  made  of  wood  or  iron,  with  revolving  iron  spikes,  is  the  first  apparatus 
to  which  cotton  wool  is  exposed,  after  it  has  been  opened  up,  picked,  and  sorted  by 
hand  or  a  rake,  in  what  is  called  a  bing.  The  willow  exercises  a  winnowing  action, 
loosens  the  large  flocks,  and  shakes  out  much  of  the  dirt  contained  in  them.  The 
frame  of  the  willow  is  about  4  feet  wide,  and  turns  with  its  spikes  at  the  rapid  rate  of 
400  revolutions  per  minute,  whereby  it  tosses  the  cotton  about  with  great  violenee. 
The  heavy  impurities  fall  down  through  the  grid  bottom.  It  is  exposed,  however, 
for  only  a  few  minutes  to  the  action  of  this  machine.  For  factories  which  work  up 
chiefly  the  coarser  and  fouler  cottons  of  India,  and  Upland  Georgia,  the  conical  self- 
acting  willow,  as  constructed  by  Mr.  Lillie  at  Manchester,  is  employed.  In  it,  the 
cotton  is  put  in  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  truncated  cone,  which  being  spiked,  and 
revolving  rapidly  within  a  nearly  concentric  case  upon  a  horixontal  axis  wafts  it  on 
towards  the  wide  end,  while  its  impurities  are  partly  shaken  out  through  the  grid  or 
perforated  bottom,  and  partly  sucked  up  through  revolving  squirrel  wire  cages,  by  the 
centrifugal  action  of  a  fan.  The  cone  of  this  huge  machine  makes  from  400  to  600 
turns  per  minute,  and  will  clean  7200  pounds,  or  24  bags,  in  a  day. 

After  shaking  out  the  grosser  impurities  by  the  willow,  the  cotton  spinner  proceeds 
to  separate  each  individual  filament  of  cotton  wool  from  its  fellow,  so  as  to  prepare  it 
for  carding,  and  to  free  it  from  every  particle  of  foreign  matter,  whether  Lighter  or 
heavier  than  itself.  This  second  operation  is  performed  by  what  are  called  batting 
(Jbeatxng\  scutching,  and  blowing  machines,  which  are  all  now  much  the  same,  what- 
ever difference  of  signification  ue  name  may  have.  Indeed,  each  machine  not  only 
beats  and  scutches,  but  blows. 

Fig.  581,  the  scutcher,  or  opening  machine,  though  usually  preceded  by  the  willow, 
is  often  the  first  machine  in  a  mill  through  which  the  cotton  is  passed,  and  serves,  a« 
Its  name  implies,  to  open  the  matted  locks  of  cotton  and  separate  its  fibres,  and  at  the 
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same  time  to  remove  a  large  percentage  of  the  seed  and  dirt  which  maj  have  heen 
packed  with  it 

The  cotton  is  placed  opon  the  travelling  creeper  marked  a.  which  is  made  of  a 
number  of  narrow  slips,  or  laths,  of  wood,  screwed  to  three  endless  bands  of  leather, 
the  pivots  of  which  are  marked  b  and  c.  Motion  is  given  to  the  roller  e,  by  a  wheel 
on  the  end  of  the  feed  roller,  thus  causing  the  creeper  to  advance,  carrying  with  it  the 
cotton  to  the  feeding  rollers  d ;  these  revolving  slowly  pass  the  cotton  to  the  second 
smaller  pair  of  fluted  rollers,  which  serve  it  to  the  beater. 

The  top  feeding  rollers  are  weighted  by  levers  and  weights  e  e,  and  hold  the  cotton 
sofllciently  tight  for  the  beater  to  act  upon  it. 

581 
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The  beater  is  placed  inside  the  machine  at  /,  and  extends  quite  across  its  breadth, 
its  shaft  or  axis  being  shown  with  the  speed  fully  upon  it  at  g.  The  form  of  the  beater 
varies,  but  we  give  the  following  as  an  example : — On  a  shaft  are  placed  four  or  five 
spiders,  each  having  three  or  four  arms;  to  the  ends  of  these  arms  are 
attached  steel  blades,  which  pass  along  the  whole  length  of  the  beater ; 
two  of  the  arms  being  shorter  than  the  other  arms  of  the  spider,  allow 
two  of  the  blades  to  contain  a  double  row  of  spikes  in  each,  the  points 
of  the  spikes  being  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis  as  the  other  two 
blades.  As  the  beater  revolves  about  800  turns  per  minute,  the  blades 
and  spikes  strike  the  cotton  with  considerable  force  as  it  is  passed  from 
the  feeding  rollers,  and  thus  ft^e  it  from  many  of  its  impurities. 

Immediately  under  the  feed  rollers  and  beater,  are  placed  a  number  of  wedge 
shaped  bars,  which  form  a  semi-circuUir  grid,  through  the  narrow  openings  of  which 
the  dirt  and  seeds  fall  to  the  floor,  their  removal  being  effected  through  the  doors  in 
the  framing.  To  prevent  the  cotton  passing  with  the  dirt  through  the  grid,  a  current 
of  air  to  draw  the  cotton  from  the  beater  to  the  cage,  is  produced  by  an  exhaust  fan 
(its  axis  being  shown  at  A)  receiving  its  motion  from  a  pulley  on  the  beater  shaft. 
The  projection  t  on  the  fhuning  forms  a  pipe,  through  which  the  fan  draws  the  air 
from  the  beater,  passing  on  its  way  through  a  large  revolving  cage  or  cylinder, 
the  periphery  of  which  is  formed  of  sheets  of  perforated  metal,  or  wire  gauze.  Its  axis 
is  shown  at  k. 

From  the  cage  the  cotton  is  delivered  by  a  second  travelling  creeper  and  falls  into 
a  receptacle,  from  which  it  is  weighed  and  made  ready  for  the  operations  of  the  lap 
machine. 

Fiff.  583  exhibits  a  longitudinal  section  of  another  kind  of  blowing  engine.  The 
machine  is  about  18  or  19  feet  long,  and  three  feet  across  within  the  case.  The  whole 
frame  is  made  of  cast-iron,  forming  a  close  box,  which  has  merely  openings  for  intro- 
ducing the  raw  cotton  wool,  for  tiUdng  out  the  cleansed  wool,  and  removing  the  dust 
as  it  collects  at  the  bottom.  These  doors  are  shut  during  the  operation  of  the  machine, 
but  may  be  opened  at  pleasure,  to  allow  the  interior  to  be  inspected  and  repaired. 

The  introduction  of  the  cotton  is  effected  by  means  of  an  endless  cloth  or  double 
apron,  which  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  a  a,  at  the  left  end  of  the  figure, 
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by  passing  round  the  contmoally  rerolving  rollers  at  b  and  c.    The  two  roUers  at  e, 
.  being  the  ones  which  immediatelj  introdoee  the  cotton  into  the  jaws,  as  it  were^ 

of  the  machine,  are  called  the  feed  roUen. 
The  batting  arm,  or  rerolTing  diameter, 
/  e,  turns  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
and  strikes  the  flocks  Tiolently  as  they 
enter  so  as  to  throw  down  any  heary  par- 
ticles upon  the  iron  grating  or  grid  at  a, 
while  the  light  cotton  filaments  are  wafted 
onwards  with  the  wind,  firom  the  rota- 
tion of  the  scutcher  in  the  direction  of 
arrow  a',   abng  the  second    trayelling 
apron,  upon  which  the  squirrel  cage  cylin- 
der presses,  and  applies  the  cotton  in  the 
form  of  a  lap.    Abore  the  cylindric  cage 
A,  which  turns  in  the  direction  of  its 
arrow,  there  is  a  pipe  A,  the  oontinoation 
of  the  case  i.     This  pipe,  though  broken 
off  in  the    figure,  common  icates  by   a 
branch  pipe  with  an  air-sucking  fim  ven- 
tilator, not  seen  in  this  figure,  but  like 
the    ordinary    fiins.    The    cage    A,   by 
its  rotation,  presses  down,  as  we  hare 
said,  the  haCf-cleaned  cotton  upon  the 
doth  a',  which  carries  it  forward  to  the 
second  scutcher/',  by  the  second  set  of 
feed  rollers  ef.      The  second  scutcher 
throws  down  the  heavy  dust  upon  Uie 
second  grid  n\  through  which  it  fiJia  upco 
the  bottom  of  the  case.  The  first  scutcher 
makes  about  1350  strokes  of  each  of  its 
two  arms  in  a  minute;  the  second,  iO,4SO. 
The  feed  roUers  for  each  are  fluted.    The 
feed  cloth  is  either  sustained  by  a  board, 
or  is  made  of  parallel  spars  of  wood,  to 
secure  it  against  bagging,  which  woold 
render  the  delivery  of  tibe  cotton  irre- 
gular.   The  feed  rollers  make  8  turns  in 
a   minute,  and  as  their  diameter   b  1| 
inch,  they  will  introduce  8  times  their 
circumference,  or  87*7  inches  of  the  cotton 
spread  upon  the  apron  in  that  time.   Upon 
every  12th  part  of  an  inch  of  the  cotton, 
therefore,  nearly  3  blows  of  the  scutcher 
arm  will  be  applied.    The  second  feed 
rollers  move  relatively  with  more  slow- 
ness, so  that  for  every  2*4  blows  of  the 
scutcher,  only  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  of 
cotton  wool  is  presented. 

The  fim  is  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical 
case.  The  wings  of  vanes  revolve  from 
120  to  1 50  times  in  the  minute ;  and  wlule 
they  throw  the  air  out  with  neariy  this 
velocity  at  their  exoentric  outlet  in  the 
circumference,  they  cause  it  to  enter  with  equal  velocity,  at  the  centra  With  this 
centre  the  squirrel  cage  is  connected  by  a  pipe,  as  above  stated.  The  sound  fila* 
ments  of  the  cotton  are  arrested  by  the  sieve  surface  of  the  cylindric  cage,  and  nothing 
but  the  broken  fhtgments  and  the  light  dust  can  pass  throogh. 

The  cotton  wool  in  the  blowing  machine  is  wafted  by  the  second  scutcher  into  the 
space  xwwj  provided  with  a  fine  grid  bottom ;  or  it  is  sometimes  wound  up  there  by 
rollers  into  a  lap. 

In^^.  583  an  additional  ventilator  is  introduced  beneath  at  m  o  o,  to  aid  the  action 
of  the  scutchers  in  blowing  the  cotton  onwards  into  the  oblong  trough  a.  The  outlet 
of  that  fan  is  at  t ;  and  it  draws  in  the  air  at  its  axis  q,  u  and  v,  are  two  doors  or 
lids  for  removing  the  cleaned  cotton  wool  This  hist  fan  is  suppressed  in  many 
blowing  machines,  as  the  scutching  arms  supply  a  sufficient  stream  of  air.  The 
dotted  lines  show  how  the  motion  is  transmitted  from  the  first  mover  at  #,  to  the 
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variovi  parts  of  the  maohine.  6'  S'  represent  tlie  bands  leading  to  the  main  shafting 
of  the  milL  A  machine  of  this  kind  can  clean  folly  1500  pounds  of  short-stapled 
cotton  wool  in  a  day,  with  the  saperintendenee  of  one  operatiye,  usually  a  young 
woman,  to  distribnte  the  cotton  upon  the  first  feed  cloth. 

The  second  blowing  machine  Is  usually  called  a  lap  machine,  because,  after  blow- 
ing and  scutching  the  cotton,  as  aboye  described,  it  erentually  coils  the  fleece  upon 
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a  wooden  roller  at  the  deliyering 
end  of  the  apparatus.  It  is  some- 
times also  called  a  spnadina  mo" 
chine,  A  section  of  it  is  shown 
in^  584.  The  breadth  of  this 
machine  is  about  3  feet,  as  the 
lap  formed  is  prepared  for  the 
osual  breadth  of  the  breaker 
cards,  namely  3  feet  Where  the 
cards  are  omy  18  inches  broad, 
the  lap  machine  is  also  made  of 
the  same  breadth.  In  the  figure  we 
see  the  feed-cloth,  the  scutching 
beater,  the  squirrel  suction  and 
spreading  cage,  and  the  rollers 
for  coiling  up  the  lap.  The  IcTcr 
shown  below  is  for  remoying  the 
pressure  weight  fVom  the  axis  of 
the  lap  rollers,  when  a  fhll  one  is 
to  be  remoyed,  and  replaced  by  an 
empty  one.  m,  at  the  top,  is  the 
commencement  of  the  pipe  which 
leads  to  the  suction  fim,  or  yenti- 
later.  The  thickness  of  the  lap 
in  this  machine  most  be  nicely 
regulated,  as  it  determines,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  grist  of  the 
card  ends,  and  eyen  the  rorings. 
In  60  hours  such  a  lap  machine 
will  prepare  9000  lbs.  of  cotton. 

Fig.  586  is  the  first  scutching 
machine,  now  never  seen  except 
in  the  oldest  fhctories.  ▲  b  is  the 
feed  cloth  $  o  h  and  m  n  are  the 
two  scutcher  frames. 

Carding  is  the  next  operation 
in  a  cotton  ftctory.  Cards  are 
destined  to  disentangle  the  indi- 
yidual  filaments  from  each  other, 
and  to  lay  them  lengthwise,  in- 
stead of  being  doubled  up  and 
oonyolnted,  as  they  usually  are 
in  leaying  the  blowing  and  lap 
machines.  Cardinft  consists  in 
the  mutual  action  of  two  opposite 
surfaces,  which  are  studded  thick 
with  oblique  angled  hooks.  The 
wires  of  which  these  hooks  are 
made  most  be  Tory  hard  drawn 
in  order  to  render  them  stiff  and 
elastic.  The  middle  part  of  the 
figures  shows  one  of  the  staples 
or  double  teeth,  the  structure  of 
which  has  been  partly  explained 
under  Cabb.  Suppose  a.  Jig. 
586,  to  be  a  piece  of  a  card  fillet, 
and  6  to  be  another  piece,  each  being  made  fbst  with  pins  to  a  board ;  the  teeth  of 
these  two  cards  are  set  in  opposite  directions,  but  are  yery  near  together,  and  parallel 
Now  suppose  a  flock  or  tuft  of  cotton  placed  between  two  such  bristling  surfiices.  Let 
a  be  moyed  in  the  direction  of  its  arrow,  and  let  b  be  moyed  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
even  let  it  remain  at  rest    Eyery  filament  of  the  cotton  will  be  laid  hold  of  by  each 
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set  of  teeth,  when  their  sarfkccs  are  thus  drawn  oyer  each  other ;  the  teeth  of  a  will 
pull  them  in  a  forward  direction,  while  those  of  b  will  tend  to  retain  them,  or  to  pull 
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them  hackwards.     The  loops  or  douhlings  will,  hj  hoth  movements,  he  opened  or 
drawn  out,  so  that  the  flocks  will  be  converted  into  rows  of  parallel  filaments,  lying 
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alongside  or  before  each  other.  Each  tooth  will  secure  to  itself  one  or  more  of  thenift 
aud  by  the  friction  of  its  sides  as  well  as  the  hooks  of  its  points,  will  draw  them  to 
their  utmost  elongation.  Though  one  stroke  of  the  opposite  cards  be  inadequate  to 
produce  this  equable  arrangement,  yet  many  repeated  strokes  must  in&llibly  accomplish 
the  end  in  view,  of  laying  the  fibres  parallel 

Let  us  suppose  this  end  effected,  and  that  all  the  fibres  have  been  transferred  to  the 
card  a,  a  transverse  stroke  of  b  will  draw  over  to  it  a  certain  number  of  them,  and  in- 
deed at  each  stroke  there  will  be  a  new  partition  between  the  two  cards,  with  increased 
parallelism,  but  still  each  card  will  retain  a  great  deal  of  the  cotton.  To  make  one 
card  strip  another,  the  teeth  of  one  of  them  must  be  placed  in  a  rererse  position,  as 
shown  in^i^.  587. 

If  a  be  now  drawn  in  the  direction  of  its  arrow  along  the  face  of  6,  it  will  inevitablj 
comb  out  all,  or  almost  all,  the  filaments  from  it,  since  the  hooks  of  b  hare,  in  this  po« 
sition,  no  power  of  retaining  them.  Even  the  doubled  fibres  or  loops  will  slip  over  the 
sloping  point  of  b,  in  obedience  to  the  traction  of  a,  Bj  considering  these  two  relative 
positions  of  the  cards,  which  take  place  in  hand  cards  simply  by  reversing  one  of  them, 
any  person  will  be  able  to  understand  the  play  of  a  cylinder  card  against  its  flat  top,  or 
against  another  cylinder  card,  the  respective  teeth  being  in  what  we  may  call  the 
teasing  position  of  Jig.  586  ;  and  also  the  play  of  a  cylinder  card  against  the  doffier 
cylinder,  in  what  may  be  called  the  stripping  position  of^.  587. 

Cylinder  cards,  so  essential  to  the  continuity  and  despatch  of  cotton  ftctory  labour, 
were  the  ingenious  invention  of  Lewis  Paul  of  Northampton,  but  were  greatly 
improved  and  brought  into  nearly  their  present  operative  state  by  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
Wright.  A  carding  engine  consists  of  one  or  more  cylinders,  covered  with  card- 
leather  (sometimes  card-cloth),  and  a  set  of  plain  surfaces  similarly  covered,  made  to 
work  against  each  other,  but  so  that  their  points  do  not  come  into  absolute  contact 
Some  cards  consist  entirely  of  cylinders,  the  central  main  cylinder  being  surrounded 
by  a  series  of  smaller  ones  called  urchins  or  squirrels*  These  are  used  solely  for  pre- 
paring the  coarser  stapled  cotton,  and  sheep's  wool  for  the  wool  spinner. 

Fig.  588  represents  a  card  of  excellent  construction,  which  may  be  called  a  breaker 
find  finisher^  as  it  is  capable  of  working  up  the  fleece  roll  of  the  lapping  machine  di- 
rectly into  a  card-end  or  riband  fit  for  the  drawing  machine.  In  fine  spinning  mills 
there  are  always,  however,  two  cards ;  one  coarser,  called  a  breaker,  which  turns  off 
the  cotton  in  a  broad  fleece  of  extreme  thinness,  which  constitutes  the  material  pre- 
sented to  the  finisher  card,  which  has  teeth  of  a  finer  construction. 

a  is  one  of  the  two  upright  slots,  which  are  fixed  at  each  side  of  the  engine  for  re- 
ceiving the  iron  gudgeons  of  the  wooden  rollers  round  which  the  fleece  of  the  lapping 
machine  is  rolled.  The  circumference  of  this  coil  rests  upon  a  roller  6,  which  is 
made  to  turn  slowly  in  such  a  direction  as  to  aid  the  unfolding  of  the  lap  by  the  fluted 
cylinders  e.    The  lap  proceeds  along  the  table  seen  beneath  the  letter  c,  in  its  progress 
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to  the  flated  rollers,  which  are  11  inches  in  diameter,  and  hare  28  flatings  in  their  cir- 
cumference.   ^  is  a  weight  which  hangs  upon  the  axis  of  the  upper  roller,  and  causes 


it  to  press  upon  the  under  one :  /is  the  main  card  cylinder;  ggg^  the  arch  formed  hjr 
the  flat  top  cards ;  A,  the  small  card  cylinder  for  stripping  off  the  cotton,  and  therefore 
called  the  doffer,  as  we  have  said ;  i,  the  doffer-knife  or  comb  for  stripping  the  fleecy 
web  from  the  doffer ;  A/^m,  the  lever  mechanism  for  moving  these  parts.  At  d  there 
is  a  door  for  permitting  the  tenter  to  have  access  to  the  interior  of  the  engine,  and  to 
remove  whatever  dirt,  &c  may  happen  to  fall  into  it.    In  fig,  589  we  see  the  manner  of 


fixing  the  flat  tops  gg  over  the  cylinder ;  and  for  making  the  matter  clearer,  three  of 
the  tops  arc  removed.  Upon  the  arched  cast-iron  side  of  the  frame,  a  row  of  strong 
iron  pins  k  are  made  fast  in  the  middle  line ;  and  each  top  piece  has,  at  each  of  its 
ends,  a  hole, which  fits  down  upon  two  such  opposite  pins,  //are  screws  whose  heads 
serve  as  supports  to  the  tops,  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  holes, 
which  are  not  of  course  bored  through  the  wood  of  the  tops.  By  turning  the  heads  of 
these  screws  a  little  the  one  way  or  the  other,  the  pins  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
in  any  degree,  so  as  to  set  the  tops  very  truly  in  adjustment  with  the  cylinder  teeth 
revolving  beneath  them,  h'  is  the  small  runner  or  urchin,  and  i'  the  large  runner ; 
both  of  which  are  spirally  covered  from  end  to  end  with  narrow  card  fillets,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  doffer.  The  main  cylinder  is  on  the  contrary  covered  with  card 
cloth,  in  strips  laid  on  parallel  to  its  axis,  with  interjacent  parallel  smooth  leather 
borders.  The  teeth  of  these  several  cards  are  set  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
and  their  cylinders  revolve  as  the  arrows  indicate.  The  runners  as  well  as  the 
doffer  cylinder  may  be  set  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  cylinder  /;  but  the  screws 
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intended  for  Uus  a^jostnient  are  omitted  in  the  drawings*  to  aToid  oonfittkm  of  the 
lines. 

The  card<*end  or  fleece  taken  off  the  doffer  h  bj  the  crank  and  comb  mechanism  ikm 
passes  through  the  tin  i^ate  or  brass  funnel  n^fig,  588,  whereby  it  is  hemmed  in  and 
contracted  into  a  riband,  which  is  then  passed  through  between  a  pair  of  drawing 
rollers  o.  It  is  next  receiyed  bj  the  rollers  uv,  which  carry  it  off  with  eqnal  Telocity, 
and  let  it  &11  into  the  tin  cans  placed  below,  or  conduct  it  over  a  friction  pulley,  to  be 
wound  alonff  with  many  other  card-ends  upon  a  lap  roller  or  large  bobbin.  The  latter 
mechanism  is  not  shown  in  this  figure.  A  sloping  curved  tin  or  brass  plate,  channeled 
or  ridged  along  its  surface,  conducts  the  card  ribands  separately ;  there  are  two  smooth 
iron  rollers  for  condensing  the  seyeral  ribands,  and  a  wooden  pin  roond  which  the 
ribands  are  lapped,  resting  between  two  leather-covered  rollers,  one  of  which  receiTes 
motion  from  mill  gearing,  and  imparts  it  by  friction  to  the  lap  roller  oyer  it*  The  iron 
ends  of  the  lap  roller  lie  m  upright  slots,  which  allow  them  freedom  to  rise  as  the  roller 
gets  filled  vriih.  fieece. 

The  two  pairs  of  rollers  at  o,  effect  the  extension  of  the  card-end,  and  reduce  its  nse. 
The  under  rollers  are  made  of  iron  and  fluted ;  the  upper  ones  are  also  made  of  ircm, 
but  they  are  covered  with  a  coat  of  leather,  nicely  glued  on  over  a  coat  of  flannel,  which 
two  coats  render  them  both  smooth  and  elastic  Two  weights,  ip,  press  the  upper  cy- 
linder steadily  down  upon  the  under  ones.  Between  the  first  and  second  pair  Uiere  is 
a  certun  interval,  which  should  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  cotton  staple.  The 
second,  or  that  furthest  from  the  funnel,  revolves  with  greater  velocity  thui  the  fint, 
and  therefore  turns  out  a  greater  length  of  riband  than  it  receives  from  its  fellow ;  the 
consequence  is  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  riband  in  the  interyal  between  the 
two  pairs  of  rollers. 

The  motions  of  the  seyeral  parts  of  the  engine  are  effected  in  the  following  way. 
The  band,  pp,flg.  589,  which  comes  down  fr^m  the  pulley  upon  the  main  shaft  near 
the  ceiling  of  ^e  work-room,  drives,  by  means  of  the  pulley  q,  the  cylinder/,^.  588, 
with  a  velocity  of  from  120  to  140  revolutions  in  a  minute.  From  another  pulley,  r, 
on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  the  axis  of  t  is  driven  by  the  band  s  working  round  the 
pulley  t  on  its  end.  This  shaft  drives  the  crank  and  lever  mechanism  of  the  stripper 
knife  t.  A  third  pulley  of  the  same  size  as  r  is  fixed  just  within  the  frame  to  the  other 
end  of  the  cylinder,  and  fh>m  it  a  crossed  or  dose  band  r^  goes  to  a  pulley  upon  the 
small  runner  h\  to  give  this  its  rapid  rotation.  Upon  the  opposite  end  of  the  engme 
in  fig.  588,  these  wheels  and  pulleys  are  marked  with  dotted  lines.  Here  we  may 
observe,  first,  a  pulley  y  upon  the  cylinder,  and  a  pulley  a',  which  receives  motion  fitnn 
it  b;^  means  of  the  iNind  z.  The  axis  of  a',  carries  in  fit>nt  a  pinion  m',  which  sets  in 
motion  the  wheel  ii'.  The  latter  imparts  motion,  by  means  of  a  pinion  and  inter- 
mediate wheel  (/,  to  the  wheel  h  on  the  doffer,  and  consequently  to  that  cylinder  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  it  turns,  by  the  carrier  wheel  p',  a  wheel  x,  whose  axis  is  marked 
also  with  X  in  fig,  589,  upon  the  other  hand.  The  axis  of  x',  fig.  588,  carries,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  engine,  a  yery  broad  wheel,  which  is  represented  by  a  small 
dotted  circle.  The  toothed  wheel  v  of  the  smooth  roller  i/,  fig.  588,  and  the  two 
toothed  wheels  oojfig,  589,  of  the  under  rollers  oo^fig.  688,  work  into  that  broad 
wheel  The  wheel  of  the  second  or  delivery  fluted  roller  is  seen  to  be  smaller  than 
that  of  the  first,  by  which  means  the  difference  of  their  velocities  is  obtained.  The 
large  runner  i  is  driven  f¥om  the  main  cylinder  pulley,  by  means  of  the  hand  a',  and 
the  pulley  v^ifig.  588.  The  said  band  is  crossed  twice,  and  is  kept  in  tension  by  the 
pulley  f,  round  which  it  passes.  The  motion  of  the  fluted  rollers  e,  which  feed  in  the 
cotton  fleece,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  beyel  wheel  ft'  on  the  end  of  the  doffer,  which 
works  in  a  similar  wheel  c'  on  the  oblique  axis  d'  (dotted  lines  across  the  drum)  of 
the  pinion  e^  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  same  axis  which  turns  the  wheel/',  upon  the 
under  feed  roller. 

Each  of  the  feed  rollers,  fig,  589,  bears  a  pinion  ee  at  one  end,  so  that  the  upper 
roller  turns  round  with  the  under  one.  The  roller  b^fig.  588,  is  set  in  motion  by  means 
of  its  wheel  a/ ;  which  is  driven  by  a  wheel  o'  on  the  other  end  of  the  under  feed  roller, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  large  carrier  wheel  «/«  The  original  or  first  motion 
of  b  must  be  as  quick  as  that  of  the  fluted  feed  rollers  «,  in  oider  that  the  former  may 
uncoil  as  much  lap  as  the  latter  can  pass  on. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  proper  yelocities  of  the  different  cylinders  and  roUers 
of  the  carding  engine,  which,  however,  are  not  invariable,  but  may  be  modified  acoord- 
ing  to  circumstances,  by  changing  the  pinions  c',  fig.  588,  and  u/,  according  to  the 
quality  or  length  of  the  cotton  sUple.  The  yelocities  stated  in  the  table  wUl  be 
obtained  when  the  pulley  a\fig.  588,  is  made  greater  than  y  in  the  proportion  of  3  to 
2,  and  the  wheels  and  pinions  have  the  following  number  of  teeth :  si',  18 ;  n',  60 ;  its 
pinion,  18  ;  A,  128 ;  x,  24  ;  the  broad  wheel  upon  the  shaft  of  ar,  37  teeth  ;  the  wheel  o  of 
the  first  fluted  roller,  35  J  and  that  of  the  second.  21 ;  v,  44;  6'ande;64;  e',  10;/",  63. 
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KamMofthei»rU. 

Diameter  in 
Inchei. 

Circumrerence 
in  Inchei. 

ReTolutlont 
in  one  minute. 

Velocity. 

Main  cylinder/  - 

35 

109-9 

ISO- 

142-87 

14 

48*96 

4*88 

192-5 

Rnnner  or  urchin  t' 

6*25 

19-62 

5- 

98-1 

Ditto*'       .        -        - 

8-6 

11- 

470- 

5170- 

Fluted  feed  roller  e      - 

1-167 

8-664 

0-696 

2-55 

First  drawing  roller  o  • 

1- 

314 

68-71 

215-75 

Second  ditto 

M67 

8-664 

114-52 

419-6 

Smooth  deliyery  roller  v 

2-6 

7-85 

54-66 

429-08 

The  operation  of  the  ronnen,  hf  and  v',  hecomes  yery  plain  on  comparing  their  speed 
with  one  another  and  with  that  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  taking  into  account  the 
direction  of  the  card  teeth.  The  cotton  wool,  taken  off  from  the  feed-rollers  by  the 
cylinder,  is  caught  by  the  opposite  teeth  of  the  large  runner  t',  which,  on  account  of 
its  slower  surface  rotation  (98  inches  per  minute)  may  be  considered  to  be  at  rest  with 
reference  to  the  cylinder,  and  therefore,  by  holding  the  cotton  in  its  teeth,  will  com- 
mence its  carding.  The  small  runner  A',  in  consequence  of  its  greater  surfhce  Telocity 
(5170  inches  per  minute)  will  comb  the  cotton- wool  back  out  of  the  teeth  of  the  large 
runner,  but  it  will  give  it  up  in  its  turn  to  the  swifter  teeth  of  the  cylinder,  which,  m 
carrying  it  forwards,  encounters  the  teeth  of  the  top  cards,  and  delivers  up  the  fila- 
ments to  their  keeping  for  some  time.  We  thus  see  how  essential  the  runners  arc  to 
tibe  perfection  as  well  as  to  the  acceleration  of  the  carding  process  for  ordinary  cotton 
wooU  though  for  the  slenderer  and  longer  filaments  of  the  sea-isUmd  kind  they  are 
not  so  well  adapted.  In  cleaning  the  carding- engines  the  little  runner  must  be  looked 
to  every  time  that  the  drum  is  examined..  The  large  runner  and  the  doffer  require  to 
be  cleaned  together.  The  quantity  of  cotton  spread  upon  the  feed-cloth,  the  velocity 
of  it,  and  of  the  drawing-rollers,  must  all  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  grist  of  the  yam* 
intended  to  be  spun. 

Suppose  the  sizes  and  velocities  to  be  as  represented  in  the  preceding  table,  that  the 
engine  is  a  double  card  36  inches  broad,  and  that  it  is  furnished  with  a  lap  (torn  the  lap- 
mwUiine  of  which  30  feet  in  length  weigh  5  lbs. ;  in  one  minute  the  surf^  of  the  feed- 
rollers,  e,  passes  2-55  inches  of  that  lap  onwards ;  in  the  same  time  the  main  cylinder 
/will  work  it  off.  To  card  the  whole  SO  feet,  therefore,  141  minutes,  or  2  hours  and 
21  minutes  will  be  required.  In  this  time  the  circumference  of  the  rollers, «  v,  moves 
through  a  space  of  141  x  429*08  in.  —  5042  ft,  and  delivers  a  card-end  of  that  length, 
weighing  5  lbs.  minus  6  per  cent,  for  waste,  that  is  4  lbs.  11^  oz.  One  pound  will  form 
a  riband  1072  feet  long,  being,  according  to  the  English  mode  of  counting,  about  num- 
ber J,  or  0-357.  The  extension  of  the  cotton-fleece  to  this  degree  proceeds  as  follows : 
— In  the  141  minutes  which  the  feed-rollers  take  to  introduce  the  .30  feet  of  lap,  the 
doffer  h  makes  617-58  revolutions,  and  the  oomb,  or  doffer  knife  t,  detaches  from 
the  doffer  teeth  a  thin  fleecy  web  of  2262  feet  in  length.  The  first  drawing  pair  of 
fluted  rollers,  by  its  quick  motion,  with  the  aid 
of  the  funnel  m,  converts  this  fleece  into  a 
riband  2535  feet  long.  The  second  pair  of  the 
fluted  rollers  extends  this  riband  to  4390  feet, 
since  their  sur&ce  velocity  is  greater  than  the 
first  pidr  in  that  proportion.  The  slight  elon- 
gation (of  only  112  feet,  or  about  fy  which  ' 
takes  place  between  the  delivery  fluted  rollers 
and  the  smooth  cylinders, « r,  serves  merely 
to  keep  the  card-end  steadily  upon  the  stretch 
without  folding.  Fig.  590  is  a  plan  of  the  card 
and  ihe  fleece,  where  h  is  the  cylinder,  n  is  the 
funneU  u  the  pressing  rollers,  and  h'  the  card- 
ends  in  the  can. 

Figs,  591,  592  represent  skeletons  of  the  old  cards  to  facilitate  the  comprehension 
of  these  complex  machines.  Fig.  591  is  a  plan ;  r  is  the  main  cylinder  ;  uac  is  the 
doffer  knife  or  comb ;  o,  the  carded  fleece  hemmed  in  by  the  funnel  a,  pressed  between 
the  rollers  5,  and  then  fiilling  in  narrow  fillets  into  its  can.  Fig,  592,  kl  are  the  feed 
rollers  $  a  b,  the  main  cylinder ;  od,  the  tops ;  kf,  the  doffer  card ;  m  n,  the  doffer  knife ; 
</,  b,  c,  the  card-end  passing  between  compressing  rollers  mto  the  can  a. 

Fig.  593  is  a  carding-engine  without  top  flats,  being  entirely  covered  with  rollers 
and  dearers ;  it  is  suitable  for  all  counts  under  forties  and  will  card  for  600  lbs.  of 
twenties  per  week  of  60  hours. 
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It  is  made  by  Hetherington  and  Sons,  Manchester,  entirely  of  iron,  and  may  1>e 
looked  upon  as  a  yery  complete  engine. 


591 


592 


. 

r 

\\  _ 

1 

593 


Fig,  594  represents  the  combing  machine,  as  seen  at  work  in  the  mills  of  Thomas 
Bazley,  £sq^  M.  P.,  Manchester,  and  other  fine  spinning  concerns.  The  introduction  of 
this  beautiful  machine,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hetherington  and  Sons,  Manchester, 
haying  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  preparation  of  fine  yams,  ire  give  a 
brief  history  of  its  invention  prior  to  describing  it  in  detail. 

About  the  year  1844,  Mr.  Jean  Jacques  Bourcart,  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
eminent  firm  of  Messrs.  Nicolas  Schlumberger  &  Co.,  of  Guebwiller,  in  the  depart- 
ment du  Haut  Rhin  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  offered  a  prize  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  any  person  who  should  invent  a  machine  that  would  supersede  the 
carding  engine  in  the  treatment  of  the  fibres  of  cotton,  suitable  for  fine  numbers, 
such  machine  to  be  free  from  the  objections  urged  against  the  carding  engine  of 
breaking  the  fibres  of  the  cotton,  and  delivering  them  in  the  staple  or  hook  form; 
and  besides  this,  it  was  to  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  separating  the  long  fibres 
from  the  short  ones ;  and  after  laying  the  long  fibres  parallel  to  each  other,  pass  them 
out  of  the  machine  in  a  perfectly  cleaned  state  in  the  form  of  a  sliver  ready  for  the 
drawing  Krame. 
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In  a  short  time  after  this  anoooncement  Mr.  Boarcart  was  waited  upon  by  Mr. 
Josae  Heilmaun,  of  Malhaasen,  in  the  department  du  Haat  Rhin  in  the  kingdom  of 
France,  machine  maker,  who  informed  him  that  he  claimed  the  prize.  Mr.  Heihnann 
feeling  satisfied  that  his  invention  was  a  yalaable  one,  made  application  for  a  patent 
in  England,  which  patent  was  sealed  on  the  25th  of  Febroary,  1846. 


594 


The  specification  of  Mr.  Heilmann's  invention  is  very  clear  and  concise,  and  a 
single  extract  from  it  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  practical  spinner 
the  nature  and  object  of  his  invention.  He  says,  *'  My  invention  consists,  secondly,  in 
a  new  combination  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  combing  cotton,  as  well  as  wool  and 
other  fibrous  materials,  into  which  machine  the  fibres  as  they  come  from  the  dressing- 
machine  are  introduced  in  a  lap  sliver  or  fleece,  which  is  broken  asunder,  and  the* 
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fibres  are  combed  at  each  end,  and  the  long  and  short  fibres  are  separated,  the  long 
ones  being  united  in  one  sliver,  the  short  ones  in  another,  and  they  are  pasMd  out 
of  the  machine  thus  separated  ready  for  drawing,  roving,  and  other  sobaeqnent 
operations.** 

Mr.  Heilmann  did  not  live  long  enough  to  reap  the  revard  of  his  genius  for 
inventing  this  and  other  important  machines,  and  his  son,  Jean  Jacques  Heilmann,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  bringing  an  action  for  the  infringement  of  the  combing  machine 
patent  against  certain  parties  in  YorfcAire;  the  trial  took  place  before  the  Lofd 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  a  special  jury  al  the  Guildhall,  London,  oo 
the  27th  and  28th  of  Febroary,  1852,  which  resulted  in  a  Terdiet  fiv  tiie  plaintiff; 
thereby  establishing  the  validity  of  the  patent.  Since  that  period  a  eoosidcnfale 
number  of  machines  have  been  set  to  work  in  this  country ;  and  although  sevctal 
patents  have  been  taken  out  for  certain  improvements  introduced  into  these  machines, 
still  the  combination  of  a  delivering,  combing,  and  drawing  apparatus,  and  their  mode 
of  action,  is  retained,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  description  of  Orosv  Seeiiim  tf 
Combing  Machine,  Jig*  594. 

1  is  the  lap  of  cotton  resting  upon  the  two  wooden  rollers  2,  2a.  When 
motion  is  given  to  these  rollers,  they  cause  the  lap  to  unwind  and  deliver  the  sheet  of 
cotton  down  the  inclined  conductor  3,  and  between  the  fluted  steel  fbeding  roUcr 
4,  and  the  leather-covered  pressure  roller  4a;  to  these  rollers  an  intermittent 
motion  is  given  by  means  of  a  star  wheel;  they  make  -jnot  b  revolution  to  one 
revolution  of  the  cylinder  6»  this  motion  being  effected  during  the  time  the  enshion 
plate  5a  is  forwara,  and  the  nipping  plate  5  is  lifted  from  it  The  cudiion  plate 
5a  is  hung  upon  the  centre  56,  and  the  nipping  plate  upon  the  shaft  5e,  and  this 
shaft  receives  motion  from  a  cam  at  the  end  of  the  machine  through  the  lever  5e; 
the  connecting  rod  Idd^  lever  ISc,  and  shaft  13&, — ^the  parts  being  so  arranged 
that  the  cushion  plate  5a  is  pressed  backward  by  the  nipping  plate  5,  but  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  is  removed  it  is  drawn  forward  by  a  spring  until  it  arrives  at  the 
strap.  Besides  this  movement,  the  nipping  plate  is  caused  to  move  on  its  own  axis, 
which  enables  it  to  quit  contact  with  the  cushion,  while  the  cotton  is  being  fed  in 
between  them. 

In  the  engraving  (Jig.  594^  the  cushion  5a  is  represented  as  thrown  back  by  the 
nipping  plate  5,  and  while  m  this  position  the  cotton  is  held  between  them,  until 
the  combs  on  the  cylmder  pass  between  the  fibres  of  cotton  which  protrude,  and 
remove  firom  them  lUl  impurities  and  the  fibres  which  are  too  short  to  be  held  by  the 
nipper.  The  combing  cylinder  6a  is  attached  to  the  shaft,  or  axis  6,  by  which 
it  IS  caused  to  revolve.  The  periphery  of  this  cylinder  is  divided  into  fbur  unequal 
parts  by  the  combs  66  on  one  side,  and  the  fluted  segment  6c  on  the  other  side; 
the  spaces  between  them  being  plain  to  allow  time  for  the  nipper  and  leather 
detaching  roller  8a  to  change  their  positions. 

The  combs  on  the  cylinder  are  made  with  teeth  at  various  distances,  the  coarser 
ones  taking  the  lead,  and  finer  teeth  following,  the  last  combs  having  more  than  80 
teeth  in  a  lineal  inch.  All  impurity  or  waste  mixed  with  the  fibres  hdd  by  the  nipper 
is  carried  away  by  these  combs,  which  at  every  revolution  are  cleaned  by  the 
cylindrical  brush  10a,  stripping  the  waste  from  them,  and  depositing  it  upon  the 
travelling  creeper  Ho,  formed  of  wired  cloth,  which  carries  it  down  until  the 
doffing  knife,  or  steel  blade  12  removes  it  in  the  usual  manner;  it  then  drops  into  a 
waste  box,  and  is  afterwards  worked  into  coarser  yams.  A  cylinder  covered  with 
wired  cloth  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  travelling  creeper,  and  acts  in  a  similar 
way. 

As  soon  as  the  combs  have  all  passed  the  fibres  held  by  the  nipper,  the  enshion 
plate  5a  is  drawn  forward,  and  the  nipper  plate  5  is  lifted  fit>m  it,  and  thus 
releases  the  fleece;  the  fluted  segment  6c  on  the  cylinder  is  at  the  same  time 
passing  Immediately  under  the  cushion  plate  5a,  the  ends  of  the  combed  fibres 
lying  upon  it,  and  as  the  leather  detaching  roller  8a  has  been  lowered  into  contact 
with  the  fluted  segment,  they  are  then  drawn  forward ;  but  as  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  any  fibres  passing  that  have  not  been  properly  cleaned  or  combed,  the  top 
comb  7  is  placed  between  the  nipper  and  the  roller,  and  as  this  comb  fkUs  and 
penetrates  the  fleece  just  in  front  of  the  part  uncombed  by  the  cylindrical  combe 
It  prevents  any  waste  from  being  drawn  forward  with  the  tail  end  of  the  dean 
fibres. 

The  leather  detaching  roller  8a,  in  addition  to  its  occasional  contact  with  the 
fluted  segment  6c,  is  always  in  contact  with  the  fluted  steel  detaching  roller  8, 
and  participates  in  its  movements. 

These  rollers  are  stationary  while  the  cylinder  combs  are  cleaning  the  fibres  pro* 
Jecting  from  the  nipper,  but  as  soon  as  that  operation  is  completed,  Uiey  are  put  into 
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motion,  and  make  part  of  a  reyoiution  backward,  taking  back  with  tbem  the  fibres 
previously  combed,  bat  taken  out  of  the  iray  to  allow  the  cylinder  combs  to  pass,  in 
order  for  the  next  fibres  coming  forward  to  be  joined  or  pieced  to  them,  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  sliver  or  ribbon.  As  soon  as  the  backward  movement  is  com- 
pleted, the  leather-detaching  roUer  8a  is  made  to  approach  the  cylinder  by  the 
lever  8/^,  which  receiyes  motion  from  a  cam  at  the  end  of  the  machine,  through 
the  lever  8i,  connecting  rod  8«,  lever  14e,  and  shaft  146.  Befbre,  however,  it 
comes  in  contact  with  Uic  fluted  segment  6c,  the  movement  of  the  fluted  roller 
is  reversed,  and  it  is  caused  to  turn  forward,  producing  a  correq>onding.  movement 
of  the  detaching  roller  8a,  the  speed  being  so  arranged  that,  before  they  are  allowed 
to  touch  each  other,  the  peripheries  of  the  fluted  segment  6e  and  the  roller  8a 
travel  with  an  equal  velocity.  At  this  stage,  the  ends  of  the  fibres  cleaned  by  the 
cylinder  combs  and  projecting  ttom  the  nipper,  are  resting  upon  the  fluted  segment; 
and  the  roller  8a,  in  coming  in  contact  with  it,  presses  upon  those  fibres,  and  imme- 
diately draws  them  forward ;  the  front  ends  are  then  lifted  by  the  leather  roller  and 
placed  on  the  top  of  those  fibres  previously  cleaned,  and  brought  back  to  receive 
them.  The  pressure  of  the  rollers  8  and  8a  completes  the  piecing  of  the  fibres; 
the  motion  of  the  rollers  being  continued  until  the  tail  end  of  the  fibres  is  drawn 
through  the  top  comb,  and  a  length  of  fibres  is  delivered  to  the  callender  rollers, — 
sufficient  slack  being  left  between  to  allow  for  the  next  backward  movement.  The 
roller  8a  is  then  raised  horn  the  fluted  segment  and  ceases  to  revolve. 

From  the  callender  rollers,  the  comlwd  cotton  passes  along  the  firont  plate  or 
conductor,  where  it  joins  the  slivers  fhmi  the  other  five  heads  of  the  machine,  and 
with  them  passes  through  the  drawing  head,  and  is  then  deposited  in  a  can  ready  to 
be  removed  to  the  drawing  frame. 

The  movements  above  described  being  necessary  for  each  beat  of  the  combing 
machine,  they  must  all  recur  each  second  of  time,  or  sizt;^  times  each  minute. 

Becapitulatkn, — The  combing  machine  is  fed  or  suppUed  ftota  6  laps  of  cotton 
(each  lap  being  formed  from  about  18  slivers  from  the  breaker  carding  engines, 
and  doubled  into  a  lap  in  the  lap  machine).  Each  lap  is  8  inches  wide  and  about 
12  inches  diameter  when  full. 

The  following  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  combing  machine  works  is 
confined  to  one  head  supplied  by  1  lap,  as  each  of  the  6  heads  shown  in  fig.  594  is 
exactly  like  the  others. 

The  lap  of  cotton  having  been  placed  on  a  pair  of  revolving  lap  rollers,  the  fleece, 
or  sheet  of  cotton,  is  conducted  down  an  inclined  guide  to  a  fluted  steel  feeding  roller, 
which  places  the  cotton  between  the  open  jaws  of  an  iron  nipper.  The  nipper  is 
then  closed  and  made  to  approach  the  comb  cylinder,  by  means  of  a  cam,  where 
it  holds  the  fibres  in  such  a  position  that  the  combs  of  the  revolving  cylinder  pass 
between  and  remove  from  the  fibres  all  imparities  and  short  or  broken  cotton,  which 
are  afterwards  worked  up  into  yams  of  a  coarser  quality. 

As  soon  as  the  combs  have  all  passed  through  the  cotton,  the  nipper  recedes  from 
the  cylinder,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  the  proper  distance,  opens  its  jaws,  and 
allows  the  partially  combed  fibres  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  fleece,  by  means  of  a 
leather-covered  roller,  which  works  for  this  purpose  in  contact  wiUi  the  fluted 
segment  on  the  comb  cylinder,  and  with  the  fluted  steel  detaching  roller.  The 
drawing  out  of  these  flbres  causes  the  ends  of  those  fibres  which  were  before  held  in 
the  nipper  to  pass  between  the  teeth  of  a  fine  top  comb,  thus  completing  the 
combing  of  each  separate  fibre.  Previous  to  the  movement  for  drawing  out  the 
fibres  from  the  uncombed  fleece,  the  detaching  roller  has  made  a  partial  revolution 
backwards,  and  taken  with  it  the  combed  cotton  previously  delivered,  in  order  to 
piece  to  it  the  fibres  just  combed. 

The  machine  is  so  arranged  that  the  forward  movement  of  the  detaching  roller 
overlaps  the  ends,  and  brings  out  the  cotton  in  a  continuous  sliver  to  the  front  of 
the  machine,  where  it  joins  the  other  five  slivers  which  have  been  simultaneously 
produced  on  the  other  heads  of  the  machine.  The  united  slivers  then  pass  through 
the  drawing  head  to  the  next  operation — the  drawing  frame. 

The  drawing  and  dovbUng  are  the  next  process.  The  ends,  as  they  come  from  the 
cards,  are  exceedingly  tender  and  loose,  but  the  filaments  of  the  cotton  are  not  as  yet 
laid  so  parallel  with  each  other  as  they  need  to  be  for  machine  spinning.  Before  any 
degree  of  torsion  therefore  be  communicated,  a  previous  process  is  required  to  give  the 
filaments  a  level  arrangement  in  the  ribands.  The  drawing  out  and  doubling  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  and  in  a  manner  equally  simple  and  certain.  The  means  employed 
are  drawing-rollers,  whose  construction  must  here  be  fully  explained,  as  it  is  employed 
in  all  the  following  machines ;  one  example  of  their  use  occurred,  indeed,  in  treating 
of  the  cards. 
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595  I^t  a  and  b^fig,  595,  represent  the  section  of  two  rollers  lying 

—  over  each  other,  -which  touch  with  a  reguhited  pressure,  and  turn 

in  contact  upon  their  axes  in  the  direction  shown  hy  the  arrowiL 
These  rollers  will  lay  hold  of  the  fleecy  riband  presented  to  them 
at  a,  draw  it  through  between  them,  and  deliver  it  quite  un- 
changejl    The  ien^  of  the  piece  passed  through  in  a  gifvn 
time  will  be  equal  to  the  space  which  a  point  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  roller  would  have  percursed  in  the  same  time ;  that 
is,  equal  to  the  periphery  of  one  of  the  rollers  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  its  entire  revolutions.    The  same  thing  holds  with 
regard  to  the  transmission  of  the  riband  through  between  a 
second  pair  of  rollers,  c,  (f,  and  a  third,  e,yi    Thus  the  said  riband  issues  from  the  thinl 
pair  exactly  the  same  as  it  entered  at  a,  provided  the  surface  speed  of  all  the  rollen 
be  the  same.    But  if  the  surface  speed  of  c  and  d  be  greater  than  that  of  a  and  &,  then 
the  first-named  pair  will  deliver  a  greater  length  of  riband  than  Uie  last  receives  and 
transmits  to  it.    The  consequence  can  be  nothing  else  in  these  circumstances  than  a 
regulated  drawing  or  elongation  of  the  riband  in  the  inter%*al  betwixt  a,  5,  and  e,  d,  and 
a  condensation  of  the  filaments  as  they  glide  over  each  other,  to  assume  a  straight 
parallel  direction.    In  like  manner  the  drawing  may  be  repeated  by  giving  the  rollers 
e,/a  greater  surface  speed  than  that  of  the  rollers  c  and  d.    This  mcrease  of  velocity 
may  he  produced,  either  by  enlarging  the  diameter,  or  by  increasing  the  number  of 
turns  in  the  same  time,  or  finally  by  both  methods  conjoined.    In  general  the  draw- 
ing-machine is  so  adjusted,  that  the  chief  elongation  takes  place  b^ween  the  second 
and  third  pair  of  rollers,  while  that  between  the  first  and  second  is  but  slight  and 
preparatory.     It  is  obvious,  besides,  that  the  speed  of  the  middle  pair  of  rollers  can 
have  no  influence  upon  the  amount  of  the  extension,  provided  the  speed  of  the  first 
and  third  pair  remains  unchanged.    The  rollers,  a.  h,  and  c,  d,  maintain  towards  each 
other  continually  the  same  position,  but  they  may  be  removed  with  their  frame- work, 
more  or  less,  from  the  third  pair,  e,/,  according  as  the  length  of  the  cotton  staple  may 
require.    The  distance  of  the  middle  point  from  b  and  a,  or  its  line  of  contact  with 
the  upper  roller,  is,  once  for  all,  so  calculated,  that  it  shall  exceed  the  length  of  the 
cotton  filaments,  and  thereby  that  these  filaments  are  never  in  danger  of  being  torn 
asunder  by  the  second  pulling  them  while  the  first  holds  them  fieist    Between  d  and/ 
where  the  greatest  extension  takes  place,  the  distance  must  be  as  small  as  it  can  be 
without  risk  of  tearing  them  in  that  way ;  for  thus  will  the  uniformity  of  the  drmwing 
be  promoted.    If  the  distance  between  d  andy;  be  very  great,  a  riband  passing  through 
will  become  thinner,  or  perhaps  break  in  the  middle ;  whence  we  see  that  the  drawing 
is  more  equable,  the  shorter  is  the  portion  submitted  to  extension  at  a  time,  and  the 
nearer  the  rollers  are  to  each  other,  supposing  them  always  distant  enough  not  to  tear 
the  staple. 

The  under  rollers  &,  dj"  are  made  of  iron,  and,  to  enable  them  to  lay  firmer  hold  of  the 
filaments,  their  surfiices  are  fluted  with  triangular  channels  parallel  to  their  axe&  The 
upper  rollers,  a,  c,  e,  are  also  made  of  iron,  but  they  are  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  dou- 
ble coating,  which  gives  them  a  certain  degree  of  softness  and  elasticity.  A  coat  of 
flannel  is  first  applied  by  sewing  or  gluing  Sie  ends,  and  then  a  coat  of  leather  in  the 
same  way.  The  junction  edges  of  the  leather  are  cut  shmting,  so  that  when  joined  by 
the  glue  (made  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  ale)  the  surface  of  the  roller  may  be  smoothly 
cylindrical.  The  top  rollers  are  sometimes  called  the  pressers,  because  they  press  by 
means  of  weights  upon  the  under  ones.  These  weights  are  suspended  to  the  slight  rods 
k'k;  of  which  the  former  operates  on  the  roller  e  alone,  the  latter  on  the  two  rollers 
a  and  c  together.  For  this  purpose  the  former  is  hung  to  a  c  shaped  curve,  £,  wbote 
upper  hook  embraces  the  roller  e ;  the  latter  to  a  brass  saddle.  A,  which  rests  upon  a 
and  c.  A  bar  of  hard  wood,  g,  whose  under  surfieuse  is  covered  with  flannel,  rests,  with 
merely  its  own  weight,  upon  the  top  rollers,  and  strips  olf  all  the  loose  hanging  filamoita. 
Similar  bars  with  the  same  view  are  made  to  bear  up  under  the  fluted  rollers  b,djfj  and 
press  against  them  by  a  weight  acting  through  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley.  Instead 
of  the  upper  dust-covers,  light  wooden  rollers  covered  with  flannel  are  occasionally 
applied. 

Were  the  drawing  of  a  riband  continued  till  all  its  fibres  acquired  the  desired  degree 
of  parallelism,  it  would  be  apt,  from  excessive  attenuation,  to  tear  across,  and  thereby 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  spinner.  The  dilemma  is  got  rid  of  in  a  very  simple  way, 
namely,  by  laying  several  ribands  together  at  every  repetition  of  the  process,  and  in- 
corporating them  by  the  pressure  of  the  rollers.  The  practice  is  called  doubling.  It 
is  an  exact  imitation  of  what  takes  place  when  we  draw  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  between 
our  fingers  and  thumb  in  order  to  ascertain  the  length. of  the  staple,  and  replace  the 
drawn  filaments  over  each  other,  and  thus  draw  them  forth  again  and  again,  till  they 
are  all  parallel  and  of  nearly  equal  length.     The  doubling  has  another  advantage. 
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that  of  causing  the  inei^iialtties  of  thickness  in  the  ribands  to  disappear,  bj  applying 

their  thicker  to  their  thinner  portions,  and  thereby  producing  uniformity  of  substance. 

The  drawing  frame,  as  shown  in  section  in  Jigs,  595, 597,  and  in  a  back  view  in^^. 

596,  will  require,  after  the  above  details,  little  further  explanation.    //  are  the  weights 

596  597 


which  press  down  the  top  rollers  upon  the  under  ones,  by  means  of  the  rods  kk'  and 
hook  t.  Each  fluted  roller  is,  as  shown  at  ftjig,  597,  provided  in  the  middle  of  its 
length  with  a  thinner  smooth  part  called  the  neck,  whfreby  it  is  really  divided  into 
two  Anted  portions,  represented  by  e  e  in  the  figure.  Upon  this  middle  ueck  in  the 
pressure  rollers,  the  hook  t,  and  the  saddle  h  immediately  bear,  as  shown  in  the  former 
Jig,  595.  The  card-ends,  to  the  number  probably  of  six,  are  introduced  to  the  drawing 
firame  either  f^om  tin  cans,  placed  at  ee,Jig.597 ,  and  a,/^,  596,  or  fh)m  lap-bobbins ; 
and,  after  passing  through  it,  the  ribands  or  slivers  are  received  either  into  similar  tin 
cans  as  g,  or  upon  other  lap-bobbins  upon  the  other  side.  These  appendages  may  be 
readily  conceived,  and  are  therefore  not  exhibited  in  all  the  drawings.  Three  of  the 
slivers  bebg  laid  together,  are  again  introduced  to  the  one  fluted  portion  a  b^Jig.  595, 
and  three  other  slivers  to  the  other  portion.  The  sloping  curved  tin  or  brass  plate  s. 
Jig.  596,  with  its  guide  pins  f,  serves  to  conduct  the  slivers  to  the  rollers.  When  the 
two  threefold  slivers  have  passed  through  between  the  three  pairs  of  rollers,  and  been 
hereby  properly  drawn,  they  run  towards  each  other  in  an  oblique  direction,  behind 
the  last  roller  pair  ef,Jig.  595,  and  unite,  on  issuing  through  the  conical  fUnnel  m. 
Jig,  596,  into  a  single  riband  or  spongy  sliver ;  which  is  immediately  carried  off  with 
equable  velocity  by  two  smooth  cast-iron  rollers,  n  o.  Jigs,  596  and  597,  and  either 
dropped  into  a  can,  or  wound  upon  a  large  bobbin.  The  surface  speed  of  these 
rollers  is  made  a  trifle  greater  than  that  of  the  delivery  drawing  rollers,  in  order  to 
keep  the  portion  of  sliver  between  them  always  in  an  extended  state.  Four  fluted 
drawing  portions  are  usually  mounted  in  one  drawing  fVame,  which  are  set  a-going 
or  at  rest  together.  To  save  all  unnecessary  carrying  of  the  cans  from  the  back  to  the 
fh>nt  of  the  frame,  the  drawing  heads  are  so  placed,  tnat  the  first  and  third  discharge 
their  slivers  at  the  one  side,  and  the  second  and  fourth  at  the  other.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  cans  filled  behind  one  head,  are  directly  pushed  aside  in  front  of  the  next 
drawing  head  ;  by  which  alternate  distribution  the  work  goe%  on  without  interruption. 

The  fast  pvdleyuj  Jig,  597,  by  which  the  whole  machine  is  driven,  derives  its  motion 
from  the  main  shaft  of  the  mill  by  means  of  the  band  ir.  The  similar  pulley  2,  which 
sits  loose  upon  the  axis,  and  turns  independently  of  it,  is  called  the  loose  pulley ;  both 
together  being  technically  styled  riggers.  When  the  operative  desires  to  stop  the 
machine,  he  transfers  the  band  from  the  fast  to  the  loose  pulley  by  means  of  a  lever 
bearing  a  fork  at  its  end,  which  embraces  the  band.  Upon  y,  four  pulleys  such  as  x 
are  fixed,  each  of  which  sets  in  motion  a  drawing  head,  by  means  of  a  band  like  w 
going  round  the  pulleys  x  and  u.  On  account  of  the  inverted  position  of  the  heads, 
whi<3i  requires  the  motion  of  «  to  be  inverted,  the  bands  of  the  first  and  third  heads 
are  open,  but  those  of  the  second  and  fourth  are  crossed.  Every  head  is  provided  with 
a  loose  pulley  o,  as  well  as  the  fkst  pulley  u,  in  order  to  make  the  one  stop  or  move  with- 
out affecting  the  others.  The  shaft  of  the  pulley  u  is  the  prolonged  shaft  of  the  back- 
most fluted  roller/.  It  carries  besides  a  small  pulley  9,  which,  by  means  of  the  band 
r,  and  the  pulley  p.  Jig,  596,  sets  in  motion  the  undermost  condensing  roller  o.  The 
upper  roller  n,  presses  with  its  whole  weight  upon  it,  and  therefore  turns  by  friction. 
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The  toothed  wheel- work,  by  which  the  motions  are  communicated  from  the  backmoat 
fluted  roller  to  the  middle  and  front  ones,  are  seen  in  fig.  597. 

The  wheel  fifig*  595,  of  20  teeth,  works  in  a  44-toothed  carrier-wheel,  on  whose 
axis  there  are  two  smaller  wheels ;  2  with  26  teeth,  and  1  with  22  teeth.  The  wheel  </j6^ 
597,  of  the  middle  roller,  and  the  wheel  6  of  the  front  roller,  are  set  in  motion  bj  other 
carrier  wheels  ;  the  first  has  27  teeth,  and  the  last  40.  For  every  revolution  of  6,  the 
roller  d  makes  nearly  1 }  turns,  and  the  roller/,  4  revolutions.  The  top  rollers  revolve 
as  we  have  stated,  simply  by  the  ftiction  of  contact  with  the  lower  ones.  Now  suppose 
the  diameter  of  the  rollers  b  and  </  to  be  I  inch  or  12  lines,  that  of  /,  l^  inch,  or  15 
lines,  the  surface  velocities  of  the  three  pairs  of  rollers  in  the  series  will  be  as  1, 1 },  and  5. 
Every  inch  of  the  cotton  sliver  will  be  therefore  extended  between  the  first  and  second 
pairs  of  rollers  into  1 J  inches,  and  between  the  second  and  third  or  delivery  pair  into 
5  inches  *,  and  after  the  sliver  has  passed  through  all  the  four  drawing  heads,  its  length 
will  be  increased  625  times =5  x  5  x  5  x  5. 

The  further  the  drawing  process  is  pushed,  the  more  perfectly  will  its  object  be  ac- 
complished :  namely  the  parallelism  of  the  filaments,  llie  fineness  of  the  appearance 
of  the  sliver  after  the  last  draught  depends  upon  the  number  of  doublings  conjointly 
with  the  original  fineness  and  number  of  drawings.  The  degree  of  extension  may  be 
increased  or  diminished,  by  changing  the  wheels  in  fig,  403,  for  others  with  a  different 
number  of  teeth.  Thus  the  grist  or  fineness  of  the  sliver  may  be  modified  in  any  de- 
sired degree  ;  for,  when  the  subsequent  processes  of  the  mill  remain  the  same,  the  finer 
the  drawings  the  finer  will  be  the  yarn.  For  spinning  coarse  numbers  or  low  counts  for 
example,  six  card-ends  are  usually  transmitted  through  the  first  drawing  head,  and  con- 
verted iuto  one  riband.  Six  such  ribands  again  form  one  in  the  second  draught ;  six 
of  these  a<rain  go  together  into  the  third  sliver ;  and  this  sliver  passes  five-fold  through 
the  last  draught.  By  this  combination  1080  of  the  original  card-ends  are  united  in  the 
finished  drawn  sliver  r=  6  x  6  x  6  x  5.  The  fineness  of  the  sliver  is,  however,  in  cooae- 
quence  of  these  doublings,  not  increased  but  rather  diminished.  For,  by  the  drawing, 
the  card-end  has  beeu  made  625  times  longer,  and  so  much  smaller ;  by  the  doubling 
alone  it  would  have  become  1080  times  thicker;  therefore  the  original  grist  is  to  the 
present  as  I,  to  the  fraction  f^j^  ;  that  is,  supposing  1072  feet  of  the  riband  delivered 
by  the  card  to  weigh  one  pound,  625  feet,  the  sliver  of  the  last  drawing,  will  also  weigh 
a  pound,  which  corresponds  in  fineness  to  number  0-24,  or  nearly  J. 

The  rearmost  or  last  drawing  roller  has  a  circumference  of  nearly  4  inches,  and 
makes  about  150  revolutions  per  minute;  hence  each  of  these  drawing  heads  may 
turn  off  35,000  feet  of  sliver  in  12  hours. 

Fig.  598  is  a  drawing  frame,  by  Hetherington  &  Sons,  similar  in  principle  of  action 
io  fig,  597  just  described,  but  containing  all  the  latest  improvements,  t.e.  greater 
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strength  of  materials ;  a  stop  motion  to  stop  the  frame,  when  a  sliver  breaks ;  a  roller 
plate  to  prevent  roller  laps.  The  coiler  motion,  by  means  of  which  the  sliver  is 
placed  in  the  can  in  circles  overlapping  each  other  on  the  principle  described  in  fig, 
699,  the  can  roving  frame  ;  4  rows  of  draught  rollers  instead  of  3 ;  and  lastly,  an 
apparatus  for  lifting  all  the  roller  weights  from  off  the  rollers  at  any  time  when  the 
frame  may  be  stopped. 

The  loss  which  the  cotton  suffers  in  the  drawing  fnme  is  quite  ineonsidermble.     It 
consists  of  those  filaments  which  remain  upon  the  drawing  rollers,  and  collect,  in  a  great 
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meMore,  upon  the  flannel  &emg  of  the  top  and  bottom  cleaner  ban.  It  is  thrown 
among  the  top  cleanings  of  the  carding  engine.  When  fh>m  some  defer; tin  the  rollers, 
or  negligence  in  piecing  the  running  slivers,  remarkably  irregular  portions  occur  in 
the  ribands,  these  must  be  torn  off,  and  returned  to  the  lap  machine  to  be  carded  anew. 

The  fifth  operation  may  be  called  the  first  spinning  process,  as  in  it  the  cotton  sliver 
receives  a  twist ;  whether  the  twist  be  permanent,  as  in  the  bobbin  and  fly  frame,  or  be 
undone  immediately,  as  in  the  tube-roving  machine.  In  fact,  the  elongated  slivers  of 
parallel  filaments  coald  bear  little  further  extension  without  breaking  asunder,  unless 
the  precaotion  were  taken  to  condense  the  filaments  by  a  slight  convolution,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  entwine  them  together.  The  twisting  should  positively  go  no  further 
than  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  giving  cohesion,  otherwise  it  would  place  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  future  attenuation  into  level  thread.  The  combination  of  drawing  and 
twisting  is  what  mainly  characterises  the  spinning  processes,  and  with  this  fifth  opera- 
tion therefore  commences  the  formation  of  yam.  As  however  a  sudden  extension  to 
the  wished-for  fineness  is  not  practicable,  the  draught  is  thrice  repeated  in  machine 
spinning,  and  after  each  draught  a  new  portion  of  torsion  is  given  to  the  yam,  till  at 
last  it  possesses  the  degree  of  fineness  and  twist  proportioned  to  its  use. 

The  stubbing  frame  {fig,  599)  is  the  first  machine  which  puts  twist  into  the  sliver, 
and  prepares  it  for  the  roving  frame,  which  in  its  principle  it  precisely  resembles. 
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The  preliminary  spinning  process  is  called  roving.  At  first  the  torsion  is  slight  in 
proportion  to  the  extension,  since  the  solidity  of  the  still  coarse  sliver  needs  that  cohe- 
sive  aid  only  in  a  small  degree,  and  looseness  of  texture  must  be  maintained  to  facili- 
tate to  the  utmost  the  further  elongation. 

Fig.  600  is  a  section  of  the  can  roving  frame,  the  ingenious  invention  of  Ark- 
wright,  which  till  within  these  40  years 
was  the  principal  machine  for  communi- 
cating the  incipent  torsion  to  the  spongy 
cord  (\iraished  by  the  drawing  heads.  It 
difiTers  from  that  frame  in  nothing  but 
the  twisting  mechanism ;  and  consists  of 
two  pairs  of  drawing  rollers,  a  and  6, 
between  which  the  sliver  is  extended  in 
the  usual  way  ;  c  are  brushes  for  cleaning 
the  rollers ;  and  d  \a  the  weight  which 
presses  the  upper  set  upon  the  lower. 
The  wiping  covers  (not  shown  here) 
rest  upon  a  b.  The  surface  speed  of 
the  posterior  or  second  pair  of  rollers  is 
3,  4,  or  5  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
fVont  or  receiving  pair,  according  to  the 
desired  degree  of  attenuation.  Two  drawn 
slivers  were  generally  united  into  one  by 
this  machine,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure, 
where  they  are  seen  coming  from  the  two 
cans  ee,  to  be  brought  together  by  the  pres- 
sure rollers,  before  they  reach  the  draw-  ^ 
ing  rollers  a  b.  The  sliver  as  it  escapes  "^ 
from  these  rollers,  is  conducted  into  the  revolving  conical  lantern^,  through  the  fhnnel 
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/  at  its  top.    This  lantern-can  receives  its  motion  by  means  of  acord  passtng  orer  a 
pulley  kt  placed  a  little  way  above  the  step  on  which  it  turns.     The  motion  is  steadied 

by  the  collet  of  the  funnel/*,  being 
embraced  by  a  brass  busk.  Such 
a  machine  generallycontained  four 
drawing  heads,  each  mounted  with 
two  lanterns ;  in  whose  side  there 
was  a  door  for  taking  out  the  co- 
nical coil  of  roving. 

The  motion  imparted  to  the  back 
roller  by  the  band  pulley  or  rig- 
ger m,  was  conveyed  to  the  front 
one  by  toothed  wheel- work. 

The  vertical  guide  pulley  at  bot- 
tom n,  served  to  lead  the  driving 
band  descending  from  the  top  of 
the  frame  round  the  horisontal 
whorl  or  pulley  upon  the  under 
end  of  the  lantern.  The  operation 
of  this  can -frame  was  pleasing  to 
behold;  as  the  centrifugal  force 
served  both  to  distribute  the  soft 
cord  in  a  regular  coil,  and  also 
to  condense  a  great  deal  of  it  most 
gently  within  a  moderate  space. 
Whenever  the  lantern  was  filled, 
the  tender  carried  the  roving  to  a 
simple  machine,  where  it  was 
wound  upon  bobbins  by  hand. 
Notwithstanding  every  care  in 
this  transfer,  the  delicate  texture 
was  very  apt  to  be  seriously  in- 
jured, so  as  to  cause  corresponding 
injuries  in  every  subsequent  opera- 
tion, and  in  the  finished  yam. 
Messrs.  Higgins,  of  Salford,  bad 
the  singuUu-  merit  as  we  have  said, 
of  superseding  that  beautiful  but 
defective  mechanism,  which  had 
held  a  prominent  place  in  all  cot- 
ton mills  from  almost  the  infancy 
of  the  factory  system,  by  the  fol- 
lowing apparatus. 

The  Bobbin  and  Fly  frame  is 
now  the  great  roving  machine  of 
the  cotton  manufacture ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  for  coarse  spinning, 
the  tube  roving  frame.  Of  such  a 
complicated  machine  as  the  bobbin 
and  fly  frame,  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  an  adequately  detailed  de- 
scription in  the  space  due  to  the 
subject  in  this  Dictionary.  Iti 
mechanical  combinations  are  how- 
ever so  admirable  as  to  require 
such  an  account  as  will  make  iti 
functions  intelligible  by  the  gene- 
ral reader. 

Fig.  601  exhibits  a  back  view 

of  this  machine ;   and  Jig.  602  a 

section  of  some  of  the  parts  not 

very  visible  in  the  former  figure. 

The  back  of  the  machine  is  the 

side  at  which  the  cotton  is  intro- 

duced  between  the  drawing  rollers. 

The  cans,  filled  with  slivers  at  the  drawing  frame,  are  placed  in  the  situation  marked 

B,  fg.  601,  in  rows  parallel  with  the  length  of  the  machine.     The  sliver  of  each 

can  or  the  united  slivers  of  two  contiguous  cans  are  conducted  upwards  along  the 
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surface  of  a  sloping  board  /,  and  tbroagh  an  ironstaple  or  guide  e,  betwixt  tbe  usual 
triple  pair  of  drawing  rollers,  tbe  first  of  wbicb  is 
indicated  by  a  b.  In  Jig,  600,  for  tbe  purpose  of  sim- 
plifying tbe  figure,  tbe  greater  part  of  these  rollers 
and  their  subordinate  parts  are  omitted.  After  tbe 
sliyers  have  been  sufficiently  extended  and  attenu- 
ated between  tbe  rollers,  they  proceed  forwards,  to- 
wards tbe  spindles  t  t  t,  where  they  receive  tbe 
twist,  and  are  wound  upon  the  bobbins  h.  Tbe 
machine  delineated  contains  thirty  spindles,  but  many 
bobbin  and  fly  fhunes  contain  double  or  even  four 
times  that  number.  Only  a  few  of  tbe  spindles  are 
shown  in /ig.  601,  for  fear  of  confusing  the  engraving. 
With  regard  to  the  drawing  functions  of  this  ma- 
chine, we  have  already  given  abundant  explanation,  B 
so  fiir  as  the  properties  and  operation  of  the  rollers 
are  concerned.  The  fhune-work  of  this  part  of  the 
machine,  called  the  roller  hecm,  is  a  cast  iron  bench, 
upon  which  nine  bearers  c,  are  mounted  for  carrying 
the  rollers.  The  fluted  rollers  a  a  cl,  fig.  603,  are 
constructed  in  four  pieces  for  the  whole  length,  which 
are  parted  from  each  other  by  thinner  smooth  cy- 
lindhc  portions  2,  called  necks.  Seven  such  partings  for 
four  rollers,  and  one  parting  for  two  rollers,  constitute  together  the  SO  fluted  rollers  of 
which  the  whole  series  consists.  Tbe  coupling  of  these  roller  subdivisions  into  one 
cylinder,  is  secured  by  the  square  holes  jt,  and  square  pins  y,  fig,  603,  which  fit  into  tbe 
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holes  of  the  adjoining  subdivision. 
The  top  or  pressure  rollers  6,  are  two- 
fold over  the  whole  set;  and  tbe 
weighted  saddle  presses  upon  the  neck 
v,  which  connects  every  pair,  as  was 
already  explained  under^.  596.  These 
weights,  g  g,  fig,  602,  are  applied  in  this  as  in  tbe  drawing  frame ;  d,  are  the  bars 
fkced  with  flannel  for  cleaning  tbe  top  rollers.  A  similar  bar  is  applied  beneath  the 
rollers,  to  keep  the  flntings  clean. 

The  structure  and  operation  of  the  spindles  i  may  be  best  understood  by  examining 
the  section  >^.  604.  They  are  made  of  steel,  are  cylindrical  fVom 
tbe  top  down  to  a*,  but  fh)m  this  part  down  tothe  steel  tipt  rounded 
points  they  are  conicaL  Upon  this  conical  portion  there  is  a  pulley, 
A,  furnished  with  two  grooves  in  its  circumference,  in  which  the  cord 
runs  that  causes  tbe  spindle  to  revolve.  The  wooden  bobbin  A,  is 
slid  upon  tbe  cylindrical  part,  which  must  move  freely  upon  it,  as 
will  be  presently  explained.  To  tbe  bobbin  another  two-grooved 
pulley  or  whorl  g  is  made  fiist  by  means  of  a  pin  r,  which  passes 
through  it ;  by  removing  this  pin,  the  bobbin  can  be  instantly  taken 
off  tbe  spindle.  The  upper  end  of  the  spindle  bears  a  fork  s  t, 
which  may  be  taken  off  at  pleasure  by  means  of  its  left-handed 
screw ;  this  fork  or  flyer,  has  a  funnel-formed  hole  at  v.  One 
arm  of  the  fork  is  a  tube  «,  u,  open  at  top  and  bottom  ;  the  leg  f, 
is  added  merely  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  other.  In  fig,  602,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  the  forks  or  flyers  of  tbe  two  spindles  here  re- 
presented are  left  out;  and  in  ^^.  601  only  one  is  portrayed  for 
the  same  reason.  It  is  likewise  manifest  from  a  comparison  of 
these  two  figures  that  tbe  spindles  are  alternately  placed  in  two 
rows,  so  that  each  spindle  of  tbe  back  range  stands  opposite  the 
interval  between  two  in  the  front  range.  The  object  of  this  dis- 
tribution is  economy  of  space,  as  the  machine  would  need  to  be 
greatly  longer  if  the  spindles  stood  all  in  one  line.  If  we  suppose 
the  spindles  and  bobbins  (both  of  which  have  independent  motions) 
to  revolve  simultaneously  and  in  tbe  same  direction,  their  opera- 
tion will  be  as  follows  :  The  sliver  properly  drawn  by  tbe  fluted 
rollers,  enters  the  opening  of  tbe  funnel  o,  proceeds  thence  down- 
wards through  tbe  hole  in  the  arm  of  the  fork,  runs  along  its  tube 
tf,  «,  and  then  winds  round  tbe  bobbin.  This  path  is  marked  in 
fig,  604  by  a  dotted  line. 

Tbe  revolution    of  the  spindles  in  the  above  circumstances 
effects  the  twisting  of  the  sliver  into  a  soft  cord ;  and  the  fi  veer  «,  t,  or  partico* 
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larly  itg  tabular  arm  »,  lays  this  oord  npaa  the  bobbin.  Were  fbe  speed  of  tbe 
bobbins  equal  to  that  of  the  spindles,  that  is,  did  the  bobbin  and  spindle  make  die 
same  number  of  turns  in  the  same  time,  the  process  would  be  limited  to  mere 
twisting.  But  the  bobbin  anticipates  the  flyers  a  little,  that  is,  it  makes  in  a 
given  time  a  somewhat  greater  number  of  revolutions  than  the  spindle,  and  thereby 
effects  the  continuous  winding  of  the  cord  upon  itself  Suppose  the  bobbin  to 
make  40  revolutions,  while  the  spindle  completes  only  30  ;  30  of  these  revolotioos 
of  the  bobbin  will  be  inoperative  towards  the  winding-on,  becaose  the  flyers  follow 
at  that  rate,  so  that  the  cord  or  twisted  sliver  will  only  be  coiled  10  times  roond  the 
bobbin,  and  the  result  as  to  the  winding-on  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  spindle  bad  stood 
still,  and  the  bobbin  had  made  40  —  80«10  turns.  The  30  tarns  of  the  spindles 
serve,  therefore,  merely  the  purpose  of  communicating  twist 

The  mounting  and  operation  of  the  spindles  are  obviously  the  same  as  they  are  upon 
the  household  flax  wheel  In  the  bobbin  and  fly  frame  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  render  the  construction  and  the  winding-on  somewhat  difficult,  and  the  mecbaa- 
ism  not  a  little  complicated.  It  may  be  remarked  in  the  first  place,  that  as  the  cord 
is  wound  on,  tbe  diameter  of  the  bobbin  increases  very  rapidly,  and  therefore  every 
turn  made  round  it  causes  a  greater  length  of  roving  to  be  taken  up  in  sacceasioo. 
Were  the  motions  of  the  bobbins  to  continue  unchanged  in  this  predicament,  the 
increased  velocity  of  the  winding-on  would  require  an  increased  degree  of  extension 
or  it  would  occasion  the  rupture  of  tbe  cord,  because  the  front  fluted  rollers  move 
with  uniform  speed,  and  therefore  deliver  always  the  same  length  of  sliver  in  the 
same  time.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  bobbina,  or  the 
number  of  their  turns,  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  diameter  increases,  in  order 
that  the  primary  velocity  may  remain  unchanged.  Moreover  it  is  requisite  for  tbe 
proper  distribution  of  the  cord  upon  the  bobbin,  and  the  regular  increase  of  its  dia- 
meter, that  two  of  its  successive  convolutions  should  not  be  applied  over  each  other, 
but  that  they  should  be  laid  close  side  by  side.  This  object  is  attained  by  the  up  and 
down  sliding  motion  of  the  bobbin  upon  the  spindle,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  length 
of  the  bobbin  barreL  This  up  and  down  motion  must  become  progressively  slower 
since  it  increases  the  diameter  of  the  bobbin  at  each  range,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  sliver.  What  has  now  been  stated  generally,  will  be<M>me  more  in- 
telligible by  an  example. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  drawing  rollers  deliver,  in  10  seconds,  45  inches  of 
roving,  and  that  this  length  receives  SO  twists.  The  spindles  must,  in  conaeqaence, 
make  30  revolutions  in  10  seconds,  and  the  bobbins  must  turn  with  such  speed,  that 
they  wind  up  the  45  inches  in  10  seconds.  The  diameter  of  the  bobbin  barrels  being 
1^  inches,  their  circumference  of  course  4^  inches,  they  must  make  10  revolutions  more 
in  the  same  time  than  the  spindles.  The  effective  speed  of  the  bobbins  will  be  thos 
30  +  10  «»40  turns  in  10  seconds.  Should  the  bobbins  increase  to  3  inches  diameter, 
by  the  winding-on  of  the  sliver,  they  will  take  up  9  inches  at  each  turn,  and  con- 
sequently 45  inches  in  5  turns.  Their  speed  should  therefore  be  reduced  to  30  4-  5  *  35 
turns  in  10  seconds.  In  general,  the  excess  in  number  of  revolutions  which  the 
bobbins  mnst  make  over  the  spindles  is  Inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  bobbins. 
The  speed  of  the  bobbins  must  remain  uniform  during  the  period  of  one  ascent  or 
descent  upon  their  spindle,  and  must  diminish  at  the  instant  of  changing  the  direction 
of  the  up  and  down  motion ;  because  a  fresh  range  of  convolutions  then  begins  with 
a  greater  diameter.  When,  for  example,  30  coils  of  the  sliver  or  rove  are  laid  in  one 
lengih  of  the  bobbin  barrel,  the  bobbin  must  complete  its  vertical  movement  np  or 
down,  within  30  seconds  in  the  first  case  above  mentioned,  and  within  60  seconds  in 
the  second  case. 

The  motions  of  the  drawing  rollers,  the  spindles,  and  bobbins  are  produced  in  the 
following  manner : — A  shaft  d^figs.  601  and  602,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
machine,  and  mounted  with  a  fly-wheel  cf',  is  set  in  motion  by  a  band  from  the  running 
pulley  upon  the  shaft  of  the  mill,  which  actuates  the  pulley  of,  V  is  the  loose  pulley 
upon  which  the  band  is  shifted  when  the  machine  is  set  at  rest  Within  the  pulley  a', 
but  on  the  outside  of  the  frame,  the  shaft  d  carries  a  toothed  wheel  6*,  with  50  teeth, 
which  by  means  of  the  intermediate  wheel  c'  turns  the  wheel  d*  upon  the  prolonged 
shaft  of  the  backmost  fluted  roller  (m*,  fig,  602  ).  This  wheel,  d^,  has  usually  54  t^^eth ; 
but  it  may  be  changed  when  the  roove  is  to  receive  more  or  less  twist ;  for  as  the 
spindles  revolve  with  uniform  velocity,  they  communicate  the  more  torsion  the  less 
length  of  sliver  is  delivered  by  the  rollers  in  a  given  time.  Upon  the  same  shaft  with 
d\  a  pinion,  e*,  of  32  teeth  is  fixed,  which  works  in  a  wheel,/',  of  72  teeth.  Within 
the  frame  a  change  pinion,  f,  is  made  fast  to  the  shaft  of /^  This  pinion,  which  has 
usually  from  24  to  28  teeth,  regulates  the  drawing,  and  thereby  the  fineness  or  atoii^ 
of  the  roving.  It  works  in  a  48-toothed  wheel,  h\  upon  the  end  of  the  backmost  fluted 
roller  a,  Jig,  602.    The  other  extremity  of  the  same  roller,  or,  properly  speaking,  line  of 
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rollers,  carries  a  pinion,  P,  famished  vith  26  teeth,  which,  by  means  of  the  broad  in- 
termediate wheel  k\  sets  in  motion  the  pinion  I*  of  22  teeth  upon  the  middle  roller. 
When  the  diameter  of  all  the  drawing  rollers  is  the  same,  suppose  1  inch,  their  propor- 
tional velocities  will  be,  with  the  above  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  work,  if  g^  have 
24  teeth,  as  I  :  1*18  :  4*5  ;  and  the  drawn  sliver  will  have  4^  times  its  original  length. 
The  ftront  or  delivery  roller  of  the  drawing  frame  is  of  late  years  usually  made  l|  or 
1]  inches  in  diameter.  If  625  feet  of  the  sliver  fh>m  the  drawing  frame  weighed  one 
pound,  2790  feet  of  the  roviug  will  now  go  to  this  weight,  and  the  number  will  be 
1*12 ;  that  is,  1  hank  and  12  hundredths  to  the  pound.  The  front  pair  of  fluted  rollers 
makes  about  90  revolutions,  and  delivers  282  '6  inches  of  roving  in  the  minute,  when  of 
one  inch  diameter. 

The  spindles  t  {figs.  601  and  602)  rest  with  their  lower  ends  in  steps,  2^  which  are 
fixed  in  an  immovable  beam  or  bar  m.  To  protect  it  from  dust  and  cotton  filaments, 
this  beam  is  furnished  with  a  wooden  cover  n,  in  which  there  are  small  holes  for  the 
passage  of  the  spindles  right  over  the  steps.  In^.  602,  two  of  the  eight  covers  n,  which 
compose  the  whole  range  m,  are  removed  to  let  the  steps  be  seen.  The  cylindrical  part 
of  etLch.  spindle  passes  through  a  brass  ring  o ;  and  all  these  30  rings,  whose  centres 
must  be  vertically  over  the  steps  I,  are  made  fast  to  the  copping  beam  p.  This  beam 
is  so  called,  because  it  is  destined  not  merely  to  keep  the  spindles  upright  by  the  rings 
attached  to  it,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  and  lower  along  the  spindles  the  bobbins 
which  rest  on  these  rings ;  for  which  purpose  the  two  racks,  or  toothed  bars,  m^  m\ 
made  fast  to  it,  are  designed,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  To  effect  the  revolution 
of  the  spindles,  there  are  attached  to  the  main  shaft  c  two  whorls  or  pulleys,  e'/',  each 
bearing  four  grooves  of  equal  diameter.  Each  of  these  pullejs  puts  one  half  of  the 
spindles  in  motion,  by  means  of  a  cord,  which  after  going  round  the  whorls  k,  turns 
four  times  about  the  pulleys  of  the  shaft  &.  Two  guide  pulleys.  A',  each  four-grooved, 
and  two  others,  t',  with  a  single  groove,  which  turn  independently  of  the  others  upon 
the  above  shaft,  serve  to  give  the  whorl  cords  the  proper  direction,  as  well  as  to  keep 
them  tight  The  spindles  revolve  200  times  or  thereby  in  the  minute  ;  and  therefore 
impart  two  turns  or  twists  to  every  three  inches  of  the  roving. 

The  revolution  of  the  bobbins  is  independent  of  that  of  the  spindles,  although  it  like- 
wise proceeds  from  the  shaft  c',  and  differs  from  it  by  being  a  continually  retarded 
motion.  The  simplest  method  of  effecting  this  motion,  is  by  means  of  the  wooden  or 
tin  plate  cone  A^,  which  revolves  equally  with  the  shaft  c',  and  at  the  same  time  slides 
along  it 

The  manner  in  which  this  operates  is  shown  in  section  in^^.  605.  Here  we  per- 
ceive the  rod  f,  which  extends  from  the  base  towards  the  narrow  end  of  the  truncated 
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cone,  and  p»  a  forked  bearer  or  carrier  made  Art  to  the  shaft  c' by  a  •^J'' '1»«5 

com^b  the  cone  by  means  of  that  rod  to  obey  *»»  "«'^«>»««;»f  ^. .?°  *^Ve3ji« 
of  the  cone  there  U  an  aperture,thronghwhich*ebearercanl«  gotat    Thesj,a^^^^^ 

end  carries  outside  a  projection  <>•.  provided  with  a  groove,  '''"<*'»  ^„X>^ft7 
forlced  end  of  the  rod  W  605,  that  serves  to  shove  the  '^"^^^^^^'^^J^ 
Directly  under  the  cone,  ttere  is  an  upright  round  p.l larp^.  »P^° '^'«^  •f^^T^^'l; 
of  the  two  guide  pulleys  /',  U  adjustable,  A  bar  r«  placed  alongside  of  the  holder, 
prevents  itttoming  round,  but  Xws  it  to  slide  along  p*  by  ftriction.   The  weight  of  the 
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holder  and  the  pulley  is  sufficient  to  distend  the  endless  band  n%  which  mns  from  the 
cone  k\  through  under  the  pulley  ¥,  and  round  the  small  drum  m'  on  the  diaft  s^.  A 
puliey  or  whorl  (*  with  four  grooves,  is  made  fast  by  means  of  a  tube  to  Uiis  shaft,  and 
slides  along  it  backwards  and  forwards,  without  ever  ceasing  to  follow  its  reToIatioii& 
The  shaft  possesses  for  this  purpose  a  long  fork,  and  the  interior  of  the  tabe  a  corre- 
sponding tongue  or  catch.  There  is  besides  upon  the  tube  beneath  the  pulley,  at  v*,  m 
groove  Uiat  goes  round  it,  in  which  the  staple  or  forked  end  of  an  arm  like  o*,.^  601, 
made  fast  to  the  copping  beam  p^  catches.  By  the  up  and  down  movement  cSt  that 
beam,  the  pulley  fi  takes  aloug  with  it  the  arm  that  embraces  the  tube,  which  therefore 
rises  and  falls  equally  with  the  bobbins  A',  and  their  pulleys  or  whorls  q.  This  is 
requisite,  since  the  bobbins  are  made  to  revolve  by  the  pulleys  fi  by  means  of  8  endless 
cords  or  bands. 

The  most  intricate  part  of  the  mechanism  is  the  adjustment,  by  which  the  revolution 
of  the  bobbins  is  continually  retarded,  and  their  up  and  down,  or  copfung  motion,  along 
the  spindles,  is  also  retarded  in  like  proportion.  The  vertical  pulley/*  (towards  the 
left  end  of  the  shaft  &),  has  at  its  right  side  a  somewhat  larger  dite  or  sheave,  ^, 
with  a  perfectly  uniform,  but  not  a  very  smooth  surface.  Upon  this  sheave,  a  smaller 
horixoQtal  pulley  f'  rubs,  whose  upper  fiftce  is  covered  with  leather  to  increase  the  friction. 
The  under  end  of  the  shaft  y*  of  the  pulley  x^  turns  in  a  step,  which  is  so  connected  with 
the  arm  t/  of  the  large  bent  lever  tf  i/,  that  it  always  stands  horiaontally,  whatever 
direction  the  arms  of  that  lever  may  assume.  The  shaft  ^  is  steadied  at  top  by  an 
annular  holder  or  bush,  which  embraces  the  fast  arm  s^  with  its  forked  end.  Upon  its 
opposite  side,  this  arm  carries  a  pulley  ^,  upon  which  a  cord  goes,  Uiatismade  last  to 
the  holder  of  the  shaft  ^,  and  loaded  with  the  weight  z'.  The  weight  presses  the 
pulley  x'  against  the  surface  of  ^\  in  such  wise  as  toeffect  the  degree  of  friction  neoewary 
m  order  that  the  revolution  of  ^  may  produce  an  uninterrupted  revolution  in  ^.  A 
pinion  «/,  whose  length  must  be  equal  at  least  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  sheave  ^,  is 

S laced  upon  the  under  end  of  the  shaft  ^.  It  has  22  teeth,  and  takes  into  a  68>tooched 
orizontal  wheel  2*.  Upon  the  upper  end  of  this  wheel  the  conical  pinion  a*  is  made 
fast,  which  may  be  changed  for  changing  the  speed,  but  usually  has  from  28  to  30  teeth. 
By  this  pinion  the  conical  wheel  6*  is  turned,  which  has  30  teeth,  and  whose  shaft  is  e*. 
This  shaft  carries  upon  its  opposite  end  a  six-leaved  pinion,  <f,  which  takes  into  the 
calender  wheel/*,  formed  with  cogs  like  a  trundle,  upon  the  long  shaft  e*.  In  Jiff.  607 
the  wheel  ./^  is  exhibited  with  its  pinion  d\  Here  we  may  remark  that  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel  there  is  a  vacant  place,  ^,  void  of  teeth.  "When  by  the  motion  of 
the  wheel,  the  pinion  comes  opposite  to  this  opening,  it  turns  round  about  the  last  tooth 
of  the  wheel,  falls  into  the  inside  of  the  toothed  circle  marked  by  the  dotted  lines,  and 
thus  gives  now  an  inverse  movement  to  the  wheel/*,  while  itself  revolves  always  in  the 
same  direction.    This  reverse  motion  continues  till  the  opening  ^  comes  once  more 


607 


opposite  to  the  pinion,  when  this  turns  round  about  the  last  tooth  of  that  side,  and  begins 
again  to  work  in  the  exterior  teeth.  Thus,  by  the  uniform  motion  of  d*  and  its 
dependent  parts,  the  wheel/*,  with  iu  shaft  «*,  revolves  alternately  to  the  right  hand 
and  the  left  That  this  result  may  ensue,  the  shaft  c*  of  the  pinion  must  be  able  to 
slide  endwise,  without  losing  its  hold  of  a' and  &*.  This  adjustment  is  effected  by 
placing  the  end  of  the  Niid  shaft,  nearest  6*,  in  a  box  or  holder  i*,  in  which  it  can  turn, 
and  which  forms  a  vertical^  tube  to  this  box,  as  a  downward  prolongation  which  is  fixed 
to  the  tail  of  the  conical  pinion  a*.  Fig,  608  shows  this  construction  in  section  upon 
an  enlarged  scale.  The  second  bearer  of  the  shaft  nearest  <P,  must  possess  likewise  the 
means  of  lateral  motion.  When  therefore  the  pinion  d*  shifts  through  the  opening 
of  the  wheel/*  outwards  or  inwards,  its  shaft  c\  makes  a  corresponding  small  angular 
motion  on  the  pivot  of  a*,  by  means  of  the  tube  t* ;  a*  and  6*  remain  thereby  com- 
pletely in  gear  with  one  another. 
The  above-described  alternate  revolutions  of  the  wheel  /*  serve  to  produce  the  up 
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and  down  motiosi  of  the  bobbins.  The  abaft  ^  has  for  this  purpose  two  pinions,  n*  n*, 
which  work  in  the  rack  teeth  n^t^  of  the  copping  rail  /»,  and  thus  alternately  raise  and 
sink  it  with  the  bobbins  which  rest  npon  it  The  weight  of  the  copping  beam  and  all 
its  dependent  part,  is  poised  by  two  coonterweights  m\  whose  coi^  run  OTer  the 
pulleys  0*  0^  o^yfig.  601,  and  have  their  ends  made  &st  to  the  frame,  so  as  to  make  the 
upward  motion  as  easy  as  the  downward.  The  two  upper  pulleys  out  of  the  three  of 
each  weight  are  fixed  to  the  frame ;  the  under  one,  ronnd  which  the  cord  first  runs,  is 
attached  to  the  copping  beam,  rising  and  fiidiing  along  with  it 

As  long  as  the  friction  disc  xf  remains  at  the  same  height,  the  pulley  ^  derives  its 
motion  from  the  same  circle  of  the  said  disc,  and  the  up  and  down  motion  of  the  copping 
beam  is  also  uniform.  But  when  that  disc  ascends  so  as  to  describe  with  its  edge  a  small 
circle  upon  the  face  of  ^,  its  motion  must  become  proportionally  more  slow.  This  is  the 
method  or  principle  of  retarding  the  copping  motions  of  the  bobbins.  It  has  been  shown« 
however,  that  the  rotation  of  the  bobbins  should  be  also  retarded  in  a  progressive  manner. 
This  object  is  e£fected  by  means  of  the  cone  A',  which,  as  the  band  vl  progressively 
approaches  towards  its  smaller  diameter,  drives  Uie  pulleys  or  whorls  9  of  the  bobbins 
with  decreasing  speed,  though  itself  moves  uniformly  quick  with  the  shaft  d.  To  effect 
this  variation,  the  cone  is  shifted  lengthwise  along  its  shaft,  while  the  band  running 
upon  it  remains  continually  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  and  is  kept  distended  by  the 
weight  of  the  I 
be  best  understood! 


i  puUey  d.     The  following  mechanism  serves  to  shift  the  cone,  which  may 
rstood  by  the  aid  of  the  figures  609, 6 1 0,  and  606.     A  long  cast  iron  bar  m*. 
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which  bears  two  horizontal  prcjecting  puppets,  0*  o*,  is  made  fast  to  the  fVont  upright 
face  of  the  copping  beam  a.  Through  the  above  puppets  a  cylindrical  rod  a*  passes 
fk^ely,  which  is  left  out  xsifig,  606,  that  the  parts  lying  behind  it  may  be  better  seen. 
Upon  this  rod  there  is  a  kind  of  fork,  />'  />',  to  which  the  alternating  rack  bars  9*  are 
made  fast  The  teeth  of  these  racks  are  at  unequal  distances  from  each  other,  and  are 
so  arranged,  that  each  tooth  of  the  under  side  corresponds  to  the  space  between  two 
teeth  in  the  upper  side.  Their  number  depends  npon  the  number  of  coils  of  roving 
that  may  be  required  to  fill  a  bobbin ;  and  consists  m  the  usual  machines  of  ft^Dm  20 
to  22.  The  rod  n*  may  be  shifted  in  the  puppet  o^  like  the  fork  n'  of  the  rack-rod, 
upon  the  rod  n'  and  along  the  surface  of  m*,  where  two  wings  «*  a"  are  placed  to  keep 
the  fork  in  a  straight  direction.  Upon  the  bar  m*,  there  are  the  pivots  or  fulcra  of  two 
stop  catches  v*  x",  of  which  the  uppermost  presses  merely  by  its  own  weight,  but  the 
undermost  by  means  of  a  counterweight  y",  against  the  rack,  and  causes  them  thus  to 
fiill  in  between  the  teeth.  In^.  610,  v*  diows  the  pivot  of  the  catch  or  detent  it*  by 
itself  the  detent  itself  being  omitted,  to  render  the  construction  plainer.  A  pushing 
rod  /*,  npon  which  there  is  a  pin  above  at  «*,  that  passes  behind  the  rack  rod,  between 
this  and  the  bar  m',  has  for  its  object  to  remove  at  pleasure  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  catches ;  the  upper,  when  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  pushes  against  it ;  the  under,  by 
means  of  the  above  mentioned  pin  P.  Both  the  catches  are  never  raised  at  once,  but 
either  the  under  or  the  upper  holds  the  rack  bar  fiut  by  pressing  against  one  of  the 
teeth.  The  vertical  motion  up  or  down,  which  the  rod  ^  must  take  to  effect  the  lifting 
of  the  catches,  is  given  to  it  from  the  copping  beam  p  \  since  upon  it  a  horizontal  arm 
r*,  jig,  610,  is  fixed,  that  lays  hold  of  that  rod.  Upon  the  pushing  rod  are  two  rings 
A'  and  A*,  each  made  fast  by  a  screw.  When  the  copping  l^am  is  in  the  act  of  going 
up,  the  arm  t^  at  the  end  of  this  movement  pushes  against  the  ring  A*,  raises  up  the 
rod  ^,  and  thus  removes  the  catch  10*,  fig,  606,  from  the  teeth  of  the  rod  9*,  before 
which  it  lies  flat  At  the  descent  of  the  copping  rail,  o*  meets  the  ring  A',  when  the 
motion  in  this  direction  is  nearly  completed,  draws  down  the  rod  /*  a  little,  by  means  of 
the  same,  and  thereby  effects  the  removal  of  the  catch  j:*,  fig,  610,  from  the  rod  9*. 
Every  time  that  one  of  the  catches  is  lifted,  the  rack  recovers  its  freedom  to  advance  a 
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little  bit  in  Ae  direction  of  the  arrow ;  so  far,  namely,  till  the  other  catch  lays  hold  apon 
the  tooth  that  next  meets  it.  The  reason  is  thus  manifest  why  the  teeth  of  the  iq»per  and 
nnder  sides  of  the  bar  q*  are  not  right  opposite  to  each  other,  bat  in  an  alternate  poaitioo. 

From  the  rack-bar,  the  sliding  of  the  cone  kf^  and  the  raising  of  the  shaft  ^,  each  by 
minnte  steps  at  a  time,  is  produced  as  follows :  — 

A  large  rectangular  lever  t\  oS  whose  centre  of  motion  is  at  p\  has  at  the  upper  end 
of  its  long  arm  t\  a  long  slot  through  which  a  stnd  r"  apon  the  rack  9*  goes  (fyt.  606, 
609,  610,)  so  that  the  lever  must  follow  the  motions  of  the  rack  bar.  The  end  of  die 
short  arm  of  the  lever  bears,  as  already  mentioned,  the  step  of  the  shaft  j^ ;  hence  the 
friction  disc  a*  will  be  raised  in  proportion  as  the  rack  hit  advances,  and  will  come 
nearer  to  the  middle  point  otg^  ;  consequently,  its  revolution  and  the  shifting  of  the 
bobbins  will  become  slower.  Upon  the  cylindrical  rod  n*,  the  piece  s*  «*  famished 
with  a  long  slot  is  made  fast,  by  means  of  a  tube  z*  QJig.  606),  and  a  screw.  A  fork 
«  M,  which  by  means  of  the  screw  nut  a*  is  made  fast  in  tiie  slot,  embraces  the  aim  f  *  of 
the  bent  lever  ;  and  a  tube  r*  riveted  to  the  snrftce  of  «*,  is  destined  to  take  up  the  draw 
rod  q^  of  the  cone  k\  Jig.  606«  A  weight/*,  whose  cord  6*  is  made  ftst  to  the  cylindri- 
cal rod  n*  endeavours  to  draw  this  rod  continually  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  In 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  every  time  that  the  pushing  bar  P  lifts  up  one  of  the 
catches,  the  cone  k\  the  lever  0  vS  and  by  it  the  rack  bar  9*,  are  set  in  motion.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  motion  of  the  cone  may  be  made  greater  or  less,  according  as  the 
fork  tt  M  is  fixed  farther  up  or  down  in  the  slot  of  ^. 

The  number  of  the  teeth  upon  the  bar  g*,  is  so  ordered,  that  the  bobbins  are  quite  full 
when  the  last  tooth  has  reached  the  catch  and  is  released  by  it.  The  rack  bar,  being  re- 
strained by  nothing,  immediately  slides  onwards,  in  consequence  of  the  tracti(m  of  the 
weight /\  and  brings  the  machine  to  repose  by  this  very  movement,  for  which  purpose 
the  following  construction  is  employed.  A  rectangular  lever  which  has  its  centre  of 
motion  in  g*  is  attached  to  the  side  face  of  the  beam  a,  and  has  at  the  end  of  its  hori- 
zontal arm  a  pulley  c^,  over  which  the  cord  b*  of  the  counterweight/^  is  passed.  The 
end  of  the  perpendicular  arm  is  forked,  and  embraces  the  long  and  thin  rod  k\  to  whose 
opposite  end  the  fork  /*  is  made  fast  Through  this  fork  the  band  which  puts  the 
machine  in  motion  passes  dowu  to  the  pulley  a\  With  the  bent  lever  another  rod  e* 
is  connected  at  k\  which  lies  upon  the  poppet  6*  with  a  slot  at  «*,  and  hereby  keeps  the 
lever  g*  in  its  upright  position,  notwithstanding  the  weight/*.  In  the  moment  when, 
as  above  stated,  the  rack  bar  9*  becomes  free,  the  arm  p*  of  its  fork  pushes  in  its  rapid 
advance  against  the  under  oblique  side  of  e*,  raises  this  rod,  and  thereby  sets  the  lever  ^ 
free,  whose  upright  arm  bends  down  by  the  traction  of  the  weight,  drives  the  rod  k* 
before  it  into  the  ring  t*  fastened  to  it,  and  thus  by  means  of  the  fork  ^  shifts  the  band 
upon  the  loose  pulley  bK  But  the  machine  may  be  brought  to  repose  or  pat  oat  of  gear 
at  any  time  merely  by  shifting  the  rod  k*  with  the  hand. 

The  operation  of  the  bobbin  and  fly  fi-ame  may  be  fully  understood  fh>m  the  preced- 
ing description.  A  few  observations  remain  to  be  made  upon  the  ocme  k\  the  rack-bar 
9*,  and  the  speed  of  the  work. 

When  we  know  the  diameter  of  the  empty  bobbins,  and  how  many  turns  they  should 
make  in  a  given  time  in  order  to  wind-on  the  sliver  delivered  by  the  fluted  rollers  and 
the  spindles  ;  when  we  consider  the  diameters  of  the  spindle  pulleys  9,  and  ^,  as  also 
the  drum  nOfJig.  606,  we  may  easily  find  the  diameter  which  the  cone  most  have  for 
producing  that  number  of  turns.  This  Is  the  diameter  for  the  greatest  periphery  of  the 
base.  The  diameter  of  the  smaller  is  obtained  in  the  same  way,  when  die  diameter 
of  the  bobbins  before  the  last  winding -on,  as  well  as  the  number  of  turns  necessary  in 
a  given  time,  are  known. 

A  bobbin  and  fly-firame  of  the  construction  just  described  delivers  tnm.  each  spindle 
in  a  day  Arom  6  to  8.  lbs  of  roving  of  the  fineness  of  1^  English  counts.  One  person 
can  superintend  two  frames,  piece  the  broken  slivers,  and  replace  the  full  bobbins  by 
empty  ones.  The  loss  of  cotton  wool  in  this  machine  consists  in  the  portions  carried 
off  from  the  torn  slivers,  and  must  be  returned  to  the  lapping  machine. 

The  fine  bobbin  and  fiy  frame  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  preceding  machine. 
The  rovings  from  the  coarse  bobbin  and  fiy  fhone  are  placed  in  their  bobbins  in  a  frame 
called  the  crtdy  behind  and  above  the  roller  beam,  two  bobbins  being  allowed  for  one 
fluted  portion  of  the  rollers.  These  rovings  are  united  into  one,  so  as  to  increase  the 
uniformity  of  the  slivers. 

The  invention  of  the  beautifhl  machine  above  described  is  due  to  Messrs.  Higgins  of 
Manchester,  and  as  improved  by  Henry  Houldsworth,  Esq.,  it  may  be  considered  the 
most  ingeniously  combined  apparatus  in  the  whole  range  of  productive  industry. 

In  the  fine  roving  frame  the  sliver  is  twisted  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the 
coarse  roving  frame.  For  this  reason  the  position  of  the  cone  is  reversed,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent in  succession  to  the  band  or  strap,  diameters  continually  greater,  in  order  that  the 
rotation  of  the  bobbins  may  be  accelerated  in  proportion  as  their  sise  is  increased. 
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beosoM  here  the  flyer  and  the  hohbin  tarn  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  winding-on 
is  effected  by  the  precession  of  the  bobbin ;  bat  if  the  winding-on  took  place  by  its 
fiJling  behind,  as  in  the  coarse  bobbin  and  fly  frame,  that  is,  if  the  flyer  turned  less 
qniekly  than  the  bobbin,  the  rotatory  speed  of  the  bobbin  would  be  nnifonnly  retarded  s 
in  which  case  the  cone  would  be  disposed  as  in  the  coarse  frame. 

When  by  any  means  whatever  an  uniform  length  of  thread  is  delivered  by  the  rollers 
in  a  given  time,  the  bobbin  must  wind  it  up  as  it  is  given  out,  and  must  therefore  turn 
with  a  speed  decreasing  with  the  increase  of  its  diameter  by  successive  layers  of  thread. 
Hence  proceeds  the  proposition,  that  the  velocity  of  the  bobbin  must  be  in  the  invene 
ratio  of  its  diameter,  as  already  explained. 

With  respect  to  the  bobbin  and  fly  frame,  the  twist  is  given  to  the  sliver  by 
means  of  a  spindle  or  flyer  which  tarns  in  the  same  direction  with  the  bobbin,  but 
quicker  or  slower  than  it,  which  establishes  two  predicaments.  The  first  case  is  where 
the  flyer  turns  frwter  than  the  bobbin.  Here  the  winding-on  goes  in  advance,  as  in 
the  coarse  roving  frame,  or  as  in  throstle  spinning,  where  the  yam  is  wound  on 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the  lower  disc  or  washer  of  the  bobbin  upon  the 
copping  rail,  and  of  the  drae  of  the  yam.  The  second  case  is  where  the  flyer  revolves 
more  slowly  than  the  bobbm.  Here  the  winding  goes  on  in  arrear,  and  as  the  bobbin 
turns  fttfter,it  must  receive  a  peculiar  motion,  which  is  uniformly  retarded  in  the  ratio 
of  its  increase  of  diameter.  This  is  the  case  with  the  fine  bobbin  and  fly  frame.  When 
the  cone  is  placed  as  in  fig,  601,  the  winding-on,  in  either  the  coarse  or  fine  frame, 
results  from  the  difference,  whether  greater  or  less,  between  the  rotatory  speed  of  the 
flyer  and  bobbin. 

The  motion  of  the  bobbin  and  spindle  is  simnltaneoos,  and  takes  place  in  the  same 
direction,  with  a  difference  varying  more  or  less  with  the  varying  diameters  of  the 
bobbins.  To  render  the  matter  still  clearer,  suppose  for  a  moment  the  spindle  to  be 
motionless,  then  the  bobbin  must  revolve  with  such  a  speed  as  to  lap-on  the  roving  as 
frist  as  the  rollers  deliver  it  The  sliver  comes  forward  uniformly;  but  the  bobbin,  by 
its  increase  of  diameter,  must  revolve  with  a  speed  progressively  slower.  Now,  sup- 
pose the  spindle  set  a-whirling,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bobbin  most  add  to  the  movement 
requisite  for  winding-on  the  sliver,  that  of  the  spindle  in  the  case  of  winding-on  in 
arrear,  or  when  it  follows  the  flyers,  and  subtract  its  own  motion  from  the  twisting 
motion  of  the  spindles  in  the  case  of  winding-on  in  advance,  that  is,  when  the  bobbin 
precedes  or  turns  faster  than  the  flyers ;  for  the  diameter  of  the  bobbin  being  1^ 
inch,  10  tams  will  take  up  45  inches.  Deducting  these  ten  turns  from  the  SO  made 
by  the  spindle  in  the  same  time,  there  will  remain  for  the  effective  movement  of  the 
bobbin  only  20  turns ;  or  when  the  diameter  of  the  bobbin  becomes  3  inches,  5  turns 
will  take  np  the  45  inches,  if  the  spindle  be  at  rest ;  but  if  it  makes  30  turns  in  the 
time,  the  effective  velocity  of  the  bobbin  will  be  25  turns, » 30 —  5.  Hence  in  the 
fijie  bobbin  and  fly  frame,  the  number  of  turns  of  the  spindle,  iRmiis  the  number  of 
tums  made  by  the  bobbin  in  equal  times,  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the 
bobbin.  We  thus  perceive,  that  in  the  coarse  frame  the  bobbin  should  move  faster 
than  the  spindle,  and  that  its  speed  should  always  diminish  ;  whilst  in  the  fine  frame 
the  bobbin  should  move  slower  than  the  spindle,  but  its  speed  should  always  increase. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive,  therefore,  why  the  cones  are  placed  in  reverse  directions  in  the 
two  machines.  Not  that  this  inversion  is  indispensably  necessary ;  the  cone  of  the  fine 
roving  frame  might,  in  flict,  be  placed  like  that  of  the  coarse  roving  frame ;  but  as 
the  torsion  of  the  roving  becomes  now  considerable,  and  as  on  that  account  the  bobbin 
would  need  to  move  still  faster,  which  would  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  the  moving 
power,  it  has  been  deemed  more  economical  to  give  its  movement  an  opposite  direction. 

We  mentioned  that  the  twist  of  the  sliver  in  the  fine  roving  frame  was  the  reverse  of 
that  in  the  coarse ;  this  is  a  habit  of  the  spinners,  for  which  no  good  reason  has  been  given. 

The  divisions  of  the  rack-bar,  and  the  successive  diameters  of  the  cone,  must  be 
nicely  adjusted  to  each  other.  The  first  thing  to  determine  is  how  much  the  rack  should 
advance  for  every  layer  or  range  of  roving  applied  to  the  bobbin,  in  order  that  the  cone 
may  occupy  such  a  place  that  the  strap  which  regulates  the  pulley  barrel  may  be  at  the 
proper  diameter,  and  thus  frilfil  every  condition.  The  extent  of  this  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  rack  depends  upon  the  greater  or  less  taper  of  the  cone,  and  the  increase 
which  the  diameter  of  the  bobbin  receives  with  every  transverse,  that  is,  every  layer 
of  roving  laid  on.  But  care  should  be  taken  not  to  taper  the  cone  too  rapidly,  especially 
in  the  fine  roving  frame,  because  in  its  progress  towards  the  smaller  end  the  strap 
would  not  slide  with  certainty  and  ease.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  number  of 
effective  turns  of  the  bobbin  is,  inversely,  as  the  diameter  of  the  bobbin,  or  directly,  as 
the  successive  diameters  of  the  different  points  of  the  cone. 

H.  Houldsworth,  Esq.,  has  introduced  a  capital  improvement  into  the  bobbin  and 
fly  frame,  by  his  differential  or  equation-box  mechanism,  and  by  his  spring  fingers, 
whichf  by  presdng  the  soft  sliver  upon  the  bobbin,  cause  at  least  a  doable  quantity  to 
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be  woond  npon  its  barrel,  With  the  description  of  hig  patent  eqoation-box,  we  shall 
conclude  the  description  of  the  bobbin  and  fly  fhune. 

Fig.  611  represents  a  portion  of  a  fly  frame  with  Mr.  Honldsworth's  inventioB. 
aaa  are  the  front  drawing  rollers,  turning  upon  bearings  in  the  top  of  the  machine, 
and  worked  by  a  train  of  toothed  wheels,  in  the  way  that  drawing  rollers  are  usually 
actuated. 

From  the  drawing  rollers,  the  filaments  of  cotton  or  other  material,  6  &,  are  brought 
down  to,  and  passed  through  the  arms  of  the  flyers  c  c,  mounted  on  the  tops  of  the 
spindles  d  d,  which  spindles  also  carry  the  loose  bobbins  e  e.  In  the  ordinary  mode  of 
constructing  such  machines,  the  spindles  are  turned  by  cords  or  bands  passing  from  a 
rotatory  drum  round  their  respective  pulleys  or  whorls/,  and  the  looae  bobbins  e,  turn 
with  them  by  the  friction  of  their  slight  contact  to  the  spindle,  as  before  said ;  in  the 
improved  machine,  howerer,  the  movements  of  the  spindles  and  the  bobbins  are  inde- 
pendent and  distinct  from  each  other,  being  actuated  from  different  sources. 

The  main  shaft  of  the  engine  g,  turned  by  a  band  and  rigger  a  as  usual,  communicates 
motion  by  a  train  of  wheels  A,  through  the  shaft  t,  to  the  drawing  rollers  at  the  reverse 
end  of  the  machine,  and  causes  them  to  deliver  the  filaments  to  be  twisted.  Upon 
the  main  shaft  g,  is  mounted  a  cylindrical  hollow  box  or  drum-pulley,  whence  one  cord 
passes  to  drive  the  whorls  and  spindles /and  d,  and  another  to  drive  the  bobbins  e. 

This  cylindrical  box  pulley  is  made  in  two  parts,  k  and  /,  and  slipped  npon  the  axle 
with  a  toothed  wheel  m,  intervening  between  them.  The  box  and  wheel  are  shown 
detached  iny^.  612,  and  partly  in  section  at  Jig.  613.     That  portion  of  the  box  with 


its  pulley  marked  /,  is  fixed  to  the  shaft  g ;  but  the  other  part  of  the  box  and  its  pulley 
A,  and  the  toothed  wheel  m,  slide  loosely  round  upon  the  shaft  y,  and  when  brought  in 
contact  and  confined  by  a  fixed  collar  n,  as  in  the  machine  shown  at  Jig.  61 1,  they  con- 
stitute two  distinct  pulleys,  one  being  intended  to  actuate  the  spindles,  and  the  other 
the  bobbins. 

Id  the  web  of  the  wheel  fn,  a  small  bevel  pinion  o,  is  mounted  upon  an  axle  standing 
at  right  angles  to  the  shaft  y,  which  pinion  is  intended  to  take  into  the  two  bevel  pinions 
p  and  q,  respectively  fixed  upon  bosses,  embracing  the  shaft  in  the  interior  of  the  boxes  k 
and  L  Now  it  being  remembered  that  the  pinion  9,  and  its  box  A  are  fixed  to  the  shaft 
y,  and  turn  with  it,  if  the  loose  wheel  m  be  independently  turned  upon  the  shaft  with 
a  different  velocity,  its  pinion  0,  taking  into  9,  will  be  made  to  revolve  upon  its  axle, 
and  to  drive  the  pinion  p  and  pulley  box  k,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wheel  m;  and 
this  rotatory  movement  of  the  box  k  and  wheel  m,  may  be  faster  or  slower  than  the 
shaft  g,  and  box  /,  according  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  wheel  m  is  turned. 

Having  explained  the  construction  of  the  box  pulleys  k  and  k  which  are  the  peculiar 
features  of  novelty  claimed  under  this  patent,  their  office  and  advantage  will  be  seen 
describing  the  general  movements  of  the  machine. 
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The  main  shaft  g^  being  turned  by  the  band  and  rigger  a,  as  above  said,  the  train  of 
wheels  A,  connected  with  it,  drives  the  shaft  t,  -which  at  its  reverse  end  has  a  pinion 
(not  seen  in  the  figures)  that  actuates  the  whole  series  of  drawing  rollers  a.  Upon 
the  shaft  t  there  is  a  sliding  pulley  r,  carrying  a  band  «,  which  passes  down  to  a  ten* 
sion  pulley  t,  and  is  kept  distended  by  a  weight  This  band  «,  in  its  descent,  comes  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  cone  «,  and  causes  the  cone  to  revolve  by  the  fhction 
of  the  band  running  against  it  The  puUey  r  is  progressively  slidden  along  the  shaft 
t,  by  means  of  a  rack  and  weight  not  shown,  but  well  understood  as  common  in  this 
kind  of  machines,  and  which  movement  of  the  pulley  is  for  the  purpose  of  progressively 


shifting  the  band  a  fW>m  the  smaller  to  the  larger  diameter  of  the  cone,  in  order  that 
the  speed  of  its  rotation  may  gradually  diminish  as  the  bobbins  fill  by  the  winding-on 
of  the  yams. 
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At  the  end  of  the  axle  of  the  cone  ti  a  small  pinion  v  is  fixed,  which  takes  into  the 
teeth  of  the  loose  wheel  m,  and  as  the  cone  turns,  drires  the  wheel  m  round  upon  the 
shaft  g,  with  a  speed  dependent  always  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  rotation  of  the  cone. 
Now  the  box  pulley  I,  being  fixed  to  the  main  shaft  g^  turns  with  one  uniform  speed, 
and  by  cords  passing  from  it  over  guides  to  the  whorls  /,  drires  all  the  spindles  and 
flyers,  which  twist  the  yarns  with  one  continued  uniform  Tdocity ;  but  the  box  pulley  A, 
being  loose  upon  the  shaft,  and  actuated  by  the  be-vel  pinions  within,  as  described,  is 
made  to  reToWe  by  the  rotation  of  the  wheel  m,  independent  of  the  shaft,  and  with  a 
different  speed  from  the  pulley  box  /;  cords  passing  from  this  pulley  box  A,  over  guides 
to  small  pulleys  under  the  bobbins,  communicate  the  motion,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the 
pulley  box  A,  to  the  bobbins,  and  cause  them  to  turn,  and  to  take  up  or  wind  the  yam 
with  a  speed  derived  from  this  source,  independent  of^  and  different  from,  the  speed  of 
the  spindle  and  flyer  which  twist  the  yam. 

It  will  now  be  perceived,  that  these  parts  being  all  adjusted  to  accommodate  the 
taking  up  movements  to  the  twisting  or  spinning  of  any  particular  quality  of  yam 
intended  to  be  produced,  any  variations  between  the  velocities  of  the  spinning  and 
taking  up,  which  another  quality  of  yarn  may  require,  can  easily  be  effected  by  merely 
changing  the  pinion  n  for  one  with  a  different  number  of  teeth,  which  will  cause  the 
wheel  m,  and  the  pulley  box  A,  to  drive  the  bobbins  faster  or  slower,  as  would  be  required 
in  winding-on  fine  or  coarse  yam,  the  speed  of  the  twisting  or  spinning  being  the  same. 

The  rovings  or  spongy  cords,  of  greater  or  less  tenuity,  made  on  the  bobbin  and  fly, 
or  tube  roving  frame,  are  either  spun  immediately  into  firm  cohesive  yam,  or  receive  a 
further  preparative  process  in  the  stretching  fhime,  which  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  mule- 
jenny,  without  the  second  draught  and  second  speed, and  therefore  need  not  be  described 
at  present,  as  it  will  be  in  its  place  afterwards. 

Fig.  614  shows  the  latest  oonstraction  of  a  bobbin  and  fly  frame,  as  made  by 
Messrs.  Higgins  and  Sons,  of  Manchester.  As  the  principle  of  action  is  similar  to  that 
already  described  it  only  needs  to  add  that  many  improvements  have  been  introduced 
by  the  makers,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  engraving.  1  represents  a  front 
view  of  the  frame ;  2  a  view  of  the  back  of  the  frame  ;  3  shows  the  driving  pulley  and 
gearing  end ;  and  4  the  same  end  with  the  iron  casing  removed,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
works  inside. 

The  spindles  and  bobbins  being  now  driven  by  gearing  instead  of  by  bands  as 
foraierly,  and  greater  strength  of  materials  being  intr^uced  throughout  the  frame,  it 
is  capable  of  producing  a  better  quality  with  an  increased  quantity  of  rovings  than  was 
possible  formerly. 

Fig,  615  also  represents  a  similar  frame  for  rovings,  made  by  Hctherington  and 
Sons.    Its  action  is  the  same  as  that  already  described. 

615 


The  finishing  machines  of  a  cotton  mill,  which  spin  the  cohesive  yam,  are  of  two 
classes  ;  1 ,  the  water-twist  or  throstle,  in  which  the  twisting  and  winding  are  performed 
simultaneously  upon  progressive  portions  of  the  roving ;  and,  2,  the  mule,  in  which  the 
thread  is  drawn  out  and  stretched,  with  little  twist,  till  a  certain  length  of  about  5  feet 
is  extended,  then  the  torsion  is  completed,  and  the  finished  thread  is  immediately 
wound  upon  the  spindles  into  double  conical  coils  called  cops. 

The  water-twist  frame,  so  called  by  iu  inventor.  Sir  R.  Arkwright,  because  it  was 
first  driven  by  water,  is  now  generally  superseded  by  the  throstle  frame,  in  which  the 
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mechanical  spinning  fingers,  so  to  speak,  are  essentially  the  same,  but  the  mode  of 
communicating  the  motion  of  the  mill>gearing  to  them  is  somewhat  different  Fig. 
616  exhibits  a  yertical  section  of  the  throstle.  This  machine  is  double,  possessing 
upon  each  side  of  its  fl^me,  a  row  of  spindles  with  all  their  subsidiary  parts.  The 
bobbins  filled  with  roviogs  from  the  bobbin  and  fly,  or  the  tube  frame,  are  set  up  in 
the  creel  a  a,  in  two  ran^s.  fr,  c,  d,  are  the  three  usual  pairs  of  drawing  rollers 
through  which  the  yam  is  attenuated  to  the  proper  degree  of  fineness,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples already  explained.  At  its  escape  from  ^he  front  rollers,  every  thread  runs 
through  a  guide  eyelet  e  of  wire,  which  gives  it  the  vertical  direction  down  towards 
the  spindles/,  g.  The  spindles,  which  perform  at  once  and  uninterruptedly  the  twist- 
ing and  winding-on  of  the  thread  delivered  by  the  rollers,  are  usually  made  of  steel, 
and  tempered  at  their  lower  ends.  They  stand  at  g  in  steps,  pass  at  v  through  a  brass 
bush  or  collar  which  keeps  them  upright,  and  revolve  with  remarkable  speed  upon 
their  axes.  The  bobbins  A,  destined  to  take  up  the  yam  as  it  is  spun,  are  stuck  loosely 
upon  the  spindles,  and  rest  independently  of  the  rotation  of  the  spindles  upon  the 
copping-beam  /,  with  a  leather  washer  between.  Upon  the  top  of  the  spindles,  an  iron 
wire  fork,  called  a  fly  or  flyer,  t,  A,  is  made  fast  by  a  left-hand  screw,  and  has  one  of 
its  forks  turned  round  at  the  end  into  a  little  ring.  The  branch  of  the  flyer  at  /  is 
tubular,  to  allow  the  thread  to  pass  through,  and  to  escape  by  a  little  hole  at  its  side, 
in  order  to  reach  the  eyelet  at  the  end  of  that  fork.  From  this  eyelet  t,  it  proceeds 
directly  to  the  bobbin.  By  ^e  twirling  of  the  spindle,  the  twisting  of  the  portion  of 
thread  between  the  front  roller  </,  and  the  nozzle  f,  is  effected.  The  winding- on 
takes  place  in  the  following  way: — Since  the  bobbin  has  no  other  connection  with  the 
spindle  than  that  of  the  thread,  it  would  but  for  it  remain  entirely  motionless,  relatively 
to  the  spindle.  But  the  bobbin  is  pulled  after  it  by  the  thread,  so  that  it  must  follow 
the  rotation  of  the  spindle  and  fly.  When  we  consider  that  the  thread  is  pinched 
by  the  ftouX  roller  (f,  and  is  thereby  kept  fully  upon  the  stretch,  we  perceive  that  the 
rotation  of  the  bobbin  must  be  the  result  Suppose  now  the  tension  to  be  suspended 
for  an  instant,  while  the  rollers  d  deliver,  for  example,  one  inch  of  yam.  The  inertia 
or  weight  of  the  bobbin,  and  its  friction  upon  the  copping  beam  2,  by  means  of  the 
leather  washer,  will,  under  this  circumstance,  cause  the  bobbin  to  hang  back  in  a  state 
of  rest,  till  the  said  inch  of  yarn  be  wound  on  by  the  whirling  of  the  fly  t,  and  the 
former  tension  be  restored.  The  delivery  of  the  yam  by  the  drawing  rollers,  how- 
ever, does  not  take  place,  inch  after  inch,  by  starts,  but  at  a  certain  continuous  rate  ; 
whence  results  a  continuous  retardation  or  loitering,  so  to  speak,  of  the  bobbins  behind 
the  spindles,  just  to  such  an  amount  that  the  delivered  yam  is  wound  up  at  the  same 
time  during  the  rotation. 

This  process  in  spinning  is  essentially  the  same  as  what  occurs  in  the  fine  bobbin 
and  fiy  frame,  but  is  here  simplified,  as  the  retardation  regulates  itself  according  to  the 
diameter  of  the  bobbin  by  the  drag  of  the  thread.  In  the  fly  frame  the  employment 
of  this  tension  is  impossible,  because  the  roving  has  too  little  cohesion  to  bear  the 
strain  ;  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  bobbins  that  independent  movement  of 
rotation  which  so  complicates  this  machine. 

The  up  and  down  motion  of  the  bobbins  along  the  spindles,  which  is  required  for 
the  equal  distribution  of  the  yam,  and  must  have  the  same  range  as  the  length  of  the 
bobbin  barrels,  is  performed  by  the  following  mechanism.  Every  copping  rail  /,  is 
made  fast  to  a  bar  m,  and  this,  which  slides  in  a  vertical  groove  or  slot  at  the  end  of 
the  frame,  is  connected  by  a  rod  n,  with  an  equal-armed,  movable  lever  o.  The  rod 
p  carries  a  weight  r,  suspended  from  this  lever ;  another  rod  9,  connects  the  great 
lever  0,  with  a  smaller  one  s,  t,  upon  which  a  heart-shaped  disc  or  pulley  u,  works  from 
below  at  t  By  the  rotation  of  the  disc  ti,  the  arm  f,  being  pressed  constantly  down 
upon  it  by  the  reaction,  the  weight  r  must  alternately  rise  and  fall ;  and  thus  the  cop- 
ping rail  /  must  obviously  move  with  the  bobbins  h  up  and  down ;  the  bobbins  upon 
one  side  of  the  frame  rising,  as  those  upon  the  other  sink.  Strictly  considered,  this 
copping  motion  should  become  slower  as  the  winding-on  proceeds*  as  in  the  fly-roving 
frame ;  but,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  finished  thread,  this  constmction,  which 
would  render  the  machine  complicated,  is  without  inconvenience  neglected,  with  the 
result  merely  that  the  coils  of  the  yam  are  successively  more  sparsely  laid  on,  as  the 
diameter  of  the  bobbin  increases. 

The  movement  of  the  whole  machine  proceeds  fVom  the  shaft  of  a  horizontal  drum, 
which  drives  the  spindles  by  means  of  the  endless  bands  x  x.  Each  spindle  is  mounted 
with  a  small  pulley  or  wharf  tr,  at  its  lower  part,  and  a  particular  band,  which  goes 
round  that  wharf  or  whorl,  and  the  drum  y.  The  bands  are  not  drawn  tense,  but 
hang  down  in  a  somewhat  slanting  direction,  being  kept  distended  only  by  their  own 
weight  Thus  every  spindle,  when  its  thread  breaks,  can  readily  be  stopt  alone,  by 
applying  a  slight  pressure  with  the  hand  or  knee,  the  band  meanwhile  gliding  loosely 
round  the  whorL 
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The  velocities  of  rotation  of  the  three  drawing  rollers  are,  according  to  tlus 
arrangement,  in  the  proportion  of  1  :  1^  :  8  ;  and  as  their  diameters  are  £e  same, 
namely,  one  inch,  the  elongation  of  the  yam  in  spinning  is  eight-fold.  I^  for  ex- 
ample, the  roving  was  of  the  number  4j,  the  yam  would  become  No.  36.  The 
extension  of  the  thread  may  be  changed  by  changing  the  wheels  of  the  drawing 
rollers.  To  perceive  the  power  of  this  change,  let  us  put,  for  example,  in  the  place 
of  the  18-toothed  wheel  of  the  back  rollers,  a  wheel  with  16  teeth;  we  shall  find 
that  the  elongation  will  amount,  in  t^t  case,  only  to  7^  times,  whence  the  nomber 
of  the  yarn  would  come  out  32  =7^  x  4^.  The  extension  by  the  throstle  is  extremely 
various;  it  amounts,  in  some  cases,  to  only  4  times ;  at  others  to  10,  12,  or  even  15. 
The  copping  moUon  of  the  bobbins  is  produced  in  consequence  of  a  bevel  pinioo 
working  in  a  small  bevel  wheel  upon  an  upright  shaft ;  while  this  wheel  gives  a  slow 
motion  by  means  of  a  worm  screw  to  the  wheel  of  the  heart-shaped  pulley  u^Jig.  616. 
The  driving  pulley  makes  about  600  turns  in  a  minute ;  and  as  the  diameter  of 
the  drum  y,  fig,  616,  is  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  spindle  wharves  w,  it  will 
615  give  3600  turns  to  the  spindle  in  that  time. 

If  the  pulley  be  driven  faster,  for  example, 
700  times  in  a  minute,  it  will  increase  the 
revolutions  of  the  spindles  to  4200.  The 
degree  of  twist  which  will  be  thereby  im- 
parted to  the  yam,  depends,  with  like  speed 
of  spindles,  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  soft 
yam  is  delivered  by  the  drawing  rollers; 
for  the  quicker  this  delivery,  the  quicker 
is  the  winding-on,  and  the  less  twist  goes 
into  a  given  length  of  yam.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  front  rollers  dL,  turn  24  times 
in  a  minute,  giving  out  of  course  72  inches 
of  yarn  in  thw  time,  upon  which  the  8600 
revolutions  of  the  spindle  are  expended, 
there  will  be  60  twists  to  every  inch  of 
yam,  By  changing  the  wheel- work  of^. 
615,  or  by  sticking  greater  or  nnaller 
wharves  upon  the  spindles,  the  propor- 
tion between  their  velocity  and  that  of  the 
drawing  rollers,  and  thence  the  degree  of 
'  twist,  can  be  modified  at  pleasure. 
The  number  of  spindles  in  a  throstle  frame  12  feet  long,  is  about  60  on  each  side. 
The  drawing  rollers  are  coupled  together  as  in  the  bobbin  and  fly  frame,  so  that  each 
row  forms  one  continuous  cylinder.  There  is  a  complete  roller  beam  on  each  side ; 
each  of  the  rollers  of  the  front  row  is  pressed  by  its  top  rollers  with  a  weight  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds ;  but  those  of  the  middle  and  back  rows  bear  weights  of  only  one  pound. 
In  the  throstles,  there  is  a  guide  bar  which  traverses  a  small  way  horizontally  to  the 
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left  and  right,  in  front  of  the  roller  beam,  to  lead  the  thread  along  different  points  of 
the  rollers,  and  thus  prevent  the  leather  of  the  top  ones  from  &ing  grooved  by  its 
constant  pressure  in  one  line. 

For  the  service  of  240  spindles,  in  two  double  frames,  one  young  woman,  and  an 
assistant  piecer  are  sufficient  They  mend  the  broken  ends,  and  replace  the  empty 
bobbins  in  the  creel  with  full  ones,  and  the  full  bobbins  of  the  throstle  by  empty  ones. 
The  average  quantity  of  yam  turned  off  in  a  week  of  69  hours  is  about  24  hanks  per 
spindle  of  30*s  twist     Throstle  yam  is  of  a  firm  wiry  quality,  adapted  to  the  warps 
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of  fustians  and  other  strong  stufis,  as  well  as  to  the  manufacture  of  stockbgs  and  sev- 
ingthread. 

There  are  many  modifications  of  the  throstle  system  hesides  the  one  above  de- 
scribed ;  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  Danforth's,  called  the  American  throstle, 
Montgomery's,  and  Gore's.  We  must  refer  for  an  account  of  them  to  Morris  on 
"7%«  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain"  where  they  are  minutely  described  and 
illustrated  with  accurate  figures. 

Fig,  617  is  a  yiew  of  one  of  the  most  improved  forms  of  the  throstle  frame  by 
Messrs.  Hetherington  and  Sons,  Manchester. 

Mule-spinning. — The  general  principles  of  the  mule  have  been  already  stated.  This 
machine  is  so  named  because  it  is  the  o£hpring,  so  to  speak,  of  two  older  machines, 
the  jenny  and  the  water-firame.  A  mule  is  mounted  with  firom  240  to  1000  spindles, 
and  spins  of  course  as  many  threads. 

Fig.  618  represents  the  original  jenny  of  Hargreayes,  by  which  one  person  was 
enabled  to  spin  from  16  to  40  threads  at  once.  The  soft  cords  of  rovings  wound 
in  double  conical  cops 

upon    skewers    were  618 

placed  In  the  inclined 
frame  ate ;  the  spindles 
for  first  twisting  and 
then  winding-on  the 
spun  yam  were  set  up- 
right in  steps  and 
bushes  at  a,  being  fur- 
nished near  their  lower 
ends  with  whorls,  and 
endless  cords,  which 
wen*  driven  by  passing 
round  the  long-revolv- 
ing drum  of  tin  plate, 
X.  D  is  the  clasp  or 
clove,  having  a  handle 
for  lifting  its  upper  jaw 
a  little  way,  in  order  to  allow  a  few  inches  of  the  sofk  roving  to  be  introduced.  The 
compound  clove  d  being  now  pushed  forward  upon  its  friction  wheels  to  a,  was  next 
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gradually  drawn  back- 
ward, while  the  spin- 
dles were  made  to  re- 
volve with  proper  speed 
by  the  right  hand  of 
the  operative  turning 
the  flywheel  b.  When- 
ever one  stretch  was 
thereby  spun,  the  clove 
frame  was  slid  home 
towards  a;  the  spindles 
being  simultaneously 
whirled  slowly  to  take 
up  the  yam,  which  was 
laid  on  in  a  conical  cop 
by  the  due  depression 
of  the  fidler  wire  at  a, 
with  the  spinner*s  left 
hand. 

Fig.  619  is  a  dia- 
gram of  Arkwright's 
original  vrater-frame 
spinning  machine,  call- 
ed afterwards  the  water 
twist  frame.  The  rov- 
ings  mounted  upon 
bobbins  in  the  creel. 
A  a,  have  their  ends 
led  through  between 
the  three  sets  of  twin  ,     ^    ,  ^v       j    *  ♦v^  «•,«— 

rollers  below  b  b,  thence  down  through  the  eyelet  hooks  upon  the  end  of  the  flyers 
of  the  spindles  c,  and  finally  attached  to  their  bobbins.    The  spindles  being  driven 
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by  the  band  d  d  upon  their  lower  part*  continmoosl^  twist  and  wind  the  finished 
yarn  apon  the  bobbins ;  constitating  the  first  vnremitto;^  aatomatic  machine  far  spin- 
ning which  the  world  eyer  saw. 

Contrast  with  the  above  admirable  system,  the  primitive  cotton  wheel  of  India, 
at  represented  in  the  annexed   figure,  620.     By  the  aid  of  mechanical  fingera, 

one  Englishman  at  his  male  can  tun  off 
daily  more  yarn  and  of  &r  finer  quality 
than  ^00  of  the  most  diligent  spinsters  ii 
Hindostan. 

Fig,  6£l  is  a  transverse  section  of  the 
male,  in  which  its  principal  parts  are 
shown. 

The  machine  consists  of  two  main  parts; 
a  fixed  one  corresponding  in  some  measore 
to  the  water  frame  or  throstle,  and  a 
movable  one  corresponding  to  the  jenny. 
The  first  contains  in  a  suitable  frame  the 
drawing  roller- beam  and  the  chief  moving 
machinery ;  the  second  is  called  the  car- 
riage, in  which  the  remainder  of  the 
moving  mechanism  and  the  spindles  are 
mounted. 

The  frame  of  the  fixed  part  consists  of 
two  upright  sides,  and  two  or  more  inter- 
mediate parallel  bearings,  upon  which  the 
horizontal  roller  beam  a,  the  basis  of  the 
drawing  rollers  is  supported.  6,  c,  J  are  the 
three  ranges  of  fluted  iron  rollers ;  fy/,g 
are  the  upper  iron  rollers  covered  with 
leather ;  h,  the  wooden  wiper-roUers  covered 
^ith  flannel,  which  being  occasionally 
>mbbed  with  chalk,  imparts  some  if 
it  to  the  pressure  rollers  beneath,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  eotton  filaments  adhering  to 
&em.    The  rollers  ace  made  thronghoot 


the  whole  length  of  the  male  in  portions  containing  six  flutings,  which  are  conpled 
together  by  squared  ends  fitted  into  square  holes. 

The  skewers  upon  which  the  bobbins  containing  the  rovings  fh>m  the  bobbin  and 
fly  or  stretching  frame,  are  set  up,  are  seen  at  a\  a*,  a',  arranged  in  three  rows  in 
the  creel  z.  The  soft  threads  unwound  from  these  bobbins,  in  their  way  to  the 
drawing  rollers,  pass  first  through  eyelets  in  the  ends  of  the  wire  arms6>,  then  through 
the  rings  or  eyes  of  the  guide  bar  v,  and  enter  between  the  back  pair  of  rollers.    The 
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number  of  these  bobbins  is  equal  to  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  mule,  and  twice  as 
great  as  the  number  of  fluted  portions  of  the  rollers  ;  for  two  threads  are  assigned  to 
each  portion. 

The  carriage  conusts  of  two  cast-iron  side  pieces,  and  scTcral  cast-iron  intermediate 
similar  pieces,  such  aa  ^,  which  altogether  are  made  fast  to  the  planks  b\  c*,  (T. 
The  top  is  coTcred  in  with  the  plank  k\  The  carria^  runs  by  means  of  its  cast-iron 
grooved  wheels,  upon  the  cast-iron  railway  I,  which  is  fixed  levd  on  the  floor. 

The  spindles  stand  upon  the  carriage  in  a  fWune,  which  consists  of  two  slant  rails 
2*,  «*,  connected  by  two  slender  rods  ^,  and  which  fVame  may  be  set  more  or  less 
obliquely.  The  lower  rail  carries  the  brass  steps  for  the  points  of  the  spindles  5* ; 
upon  the  upper  rail  brass  slips  are  fixed  pierced  with  holes  through  which  the  tops  of 
the  spindles  play.  The  spindles  are  as  usaal  made  of  steel,  perfectly  straight, , turned 
truly  round,  and  are  all  arranged  in  one  plane.  To  each  of  them  a  small  wooden  or 
cast-iron  whorl  g*  is  made  fast  They  are  distributed  into  groups  of  24,  and  the 
whorls  are  arranged  at  such  different  heights,  that  only  two  of  them  in  each  group 
are  upon  a  level  with  each  other.  A  small  brass  head  A*,  which  every  spindle  has 
beneath  the  upper  slant  rail  of  the  fVame  j^^  prevents  their  sitting  down  into  the  step 
during  their  rotation,  or  sliding  off  their  cop  of  yam. 

c*  are  drams,  mounted  in  the  carriage  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in 
which  the  spindles  are  placed.  At  top  they  have  a  doable  groove  for  a  cord  to  run 
in,  and  the  motion  which  they  receive  from  the  great  fly  wheel,  or  rim  of  the  mule 
(not  visible  in  this  view)  they  impart  to  the  spindles.  Such  a  drum  is  assigned  to 
every  34  spindles  ;  and  ther^ore  a  mule  of  480  spindles  contains  20  drums.  In  the 
middle  of  the  carriage  is  seen  the  horizontal  policy  ¥,  furnished  with  three  grooves 
which  stands  in  a  line  with  the  drums  c*. 

The  motion  is  g^ven  to  the  drums  c",  upon  the  right  hand  half  of  the  carriage,  by  a 
single  endless  band  or  cord  which  proceeds  from  the  middle  groove  of  the  pulley  A*. 
l*he  rotation  of  the  spindles  is  produced  by  a  slender  cord,  of  which  there  are  12 
upon  each  drum  c*;  because  eveiV  sueh  cord  gees  round  thedrom,  and  also  every  two 
wharves  which  stand  at  the  same  level  upon  the  spindles.  It  is  obvious  that  the  drums, 
and  consequently  the  spindles,  must  continue  to  revolve  as  long  as  the  main  rim  of  the 
mule  is  turned,  whether  the  carriage  be  at  rest  or  in  motion  upon  its  railway. 

If  we  suppose  the  carriage  to  be  run  in  to  its  standing  point,  or  to  be  pushed  home 
to  the  spot  from  which  it  starts  in  spinning,,  its  back  plant  if  will  strike  the  post  ^ 
upon  the  fixed  flume,  and  the  points  of  the  spindles  will  be  close  in  front  of  the  roller 
beam.  The  rollers  new  begin  to  tmn  and  to  deliver  thrends,  which  receive  imme- 
diately a  portion  of  their  twut  flrom  the  spindles;  the  carriage  retires  from  the  roller 
beam  with  somewhat  greater  speed  than  the  surfhoe  speed  of  the  front  rollers,  where- 
by the  threads  receive  a  certain  degree  of  stretching,  which)  affects  most  their  thicker 
and  less  twisted  portions  and  thereby  contributes  greatly  tOit^  levelness  of  the  yam. 
When  the  carriage  has  run  out  to  the  end  of  its  course,  ovhas  completed  a  stretch, 
the  fluted  rollers  suddenly  cease  to  revolve  (and  sometimes  even  beforehand,  when  a 
second  stretch  is  to  be  made),  but  the  spindles  continue  to  whirl  till  the  folly  extended 
threads  have  received  the  proper  second  or  after-twist.  Then  the  carriage  must  be  put 
up,  or  ran  back  towards  the  rollers,  and  the  threads  most  be  wound  upon  the  spindles. 

This  is  the  order  of  movements  which  belong  to  the  mule.  It  has  been  shown 
how  the  rotation  of  the  spindles  is  prodoced. 

For  winding-on  the  yam  the  carriage  has  a  pecoliar  apparatus,  which  we  shall  now 
describe.  In  fh)nt  of  it,  through  the  whole  extent  to  the  right  hand  as  well  as  the 
left,  a  slender  iron  rod,  <f ,  runs  horizontally  along,  in  a  line  somewhat  higher  than 
the  middle  of  the  coping  portion  of  the  spindles,  and  is  supported  by  several  props, 
such  as  e*.  Upon  each  end  of  the  two  rods,  d^  there  is  an  arm,  ^;  and  betwixt  these 
arms  an  iron  wire,  called  the  copping  wire,  /*,  is  stretched,  parallel  with  the  rod  e^. 
For  the  support  of  this  wire,  there  are  several  slender  bent  arms  ¥  extended  from  the 
rod  d*  at  several  points  betwixt  the  straight  arms  ^.  The  rod  <f  has,  besides,  a 
wooden  handle  at  the  place  opposite  to  where  the  spinner  stands,  by  which  it  can 
be  readily  grasped  This  movement  is  applied  at  the  left  division  of  the  machine, 
and  it  is  communicated  to  the  right  by  an  apparatus  which  resembles  a  crane's  bill. 
The  two  arms,  p*,  in  the  middle  of  the  machine,  project  over  the  rods  c^,  and  are 
connected  by  hinges  with  two  vertical  rods/,  which  hang  together  downwards  in 
like  manner  with  two  arms  i*,  proceeding  flrom  a  horizontal  axis  A*. 

By  means  of  that  apparatus  the  yam  is  wound  upon  the  spindles  in  the  following 
manner.  As  long  as  the  stretching  and  twisting  go  on,  the  threads  form  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  spmdles,  and  thereby  slide  continually  over  their  smooth  rounded  tips 
during  their  revolution,  without  the  possibility  of  coiling  upon  them.  When,  how- 
ever, the  spinning  process  is  completed,  the  spinner  seizes  die  carriage  with  his  left 
hand  and  puriies  it  back  towards  the  roller  beam,  while  with  his  right  hand  he  turns 
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roand  the  handle  of  the  run  or  fly  wheel,  and  cooBequently  the  spindles.  At  the 
same  time,  by  meaas  of  the  handle  upon  the  rodd\  he  moves  the  copping- wire/*,  to 
that  it  presses  down  all  the  threads  at  once,  and  places  them  in  a  direction  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  spindles ;  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  y*.  That  this  movement 
of  the  copping  wire,  howeyer,  may  take  place  without  injuiy  to  the  yam,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  the  rim  beforehand  a  little  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  the 
threads  may  get  uncoiled  from  the  upper  part  of  the  spindles,  and  become  slack ; 
an  operation  called  in  technical  language  the  backing  off.  The  range  upon  which  the 
threads  should  be  wound,  in  order  to  form  a  conical  cop  upon  the  spindle,  is  hit  by 
depressing  the  copping  wire  to  yarious  angles,  nicely  graduated  by  an  experienced 
eye.  This  faller  wire  alone  is  not,  however,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  windings 
on  a  seemly  cop,  as  there  are  always  some  loose  threads  which  it  cannot  reach  vithoBt 
breaking  others. 

Another  wire  called  the  counter-faHer^  i',  must  be  applied  under  the  threads.  H 
may  be  raised  to  an  elevation  limited  by  the  angular  piece  ;?*;  and  is  counterpoised 
by  a  very  light  weight  ai*,  applied  through  the  bent  lever  n*,  which  turns  opon  the 
fulcrum  ^«  This  wire,  which  applies  but  a  gentle  pressure,  gives  tension  to  all  the 
threads,  and  brings  them  regularly  into  the  height  and  range  of  the  faller/*.  This  wire 
mnst  be  raised  once  more,  whenever  the  carriage  approaches  the  roller  beam.  At  this 
instant  a  new  stretch  commences ;  the  rollers  begin  again  to  revolve,  and  the  carriage 
resumes  its  former  course.    These  motions  are  performed  by  the  automatic  machinery. 

There  is  a  little  eccentric  pulley  mechanism  for  moving  the  guide  beam  to  and  fro 
with  the  soft  yarns,  as  they  enter  between  the  back  rollers.  On  the  right  hand 
end  of  the  back  roller  shaft,  a  worm  screw  is  formed  which  works  into  the  oUiqoe 
teeth  of  a  pinion  attached  to  the  end  of  the  guide  beam,  in  which  there  is  a  series  of 
lu>Ies  for  the  passage  of  the  threads,  two  threads  being  assigned  to  each  fluted  roller. 
In  the  flat  disc  of  the  pinion,  an  eccentric  pin  stands  up  which  takes  into  the 
jointed  lever  upon  the  end  of  the  guide  beam,  and  as  it  revolves,  pushes  that  beam 
alternately  to  ^e  left  and  the  right  by  a  space  eqaal  to  its  eccentricity.  This  motioa 
is  exceedingly  slow,  since  for  each  revolution  of  the  back  roller,  the  pinion  advances 
only  by  one  tooth  oat  of  the  S3  which  are  cut  in  its  circumference^ 

After  counting  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  different  wheels  and  pinions  of  the 
mule,  or  measuring  their  relative  diameters,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  extension  and 
twist  of  the  yams ;  and  when  the  last  fineness  is  given  to  ascertain  their  marketable 
value.  Let  the  ratio  of  speed  between  the  three  drawing  rollers  be  1 :  1^ :  7^  *,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  back  and  middle  roller  three  quarters  of  an  inch:  that  of  the  front 
roller  one  inch ;  in  which  case  the  drawing  is  thereby  increased  1^  times,  and 
7ixlJ-«slO.  If  the  rovings  in  the  creel  bobbins  have  been  No.  4,  the  yarn,  alter 
passing  through  the  rollers,  will  be  No.  40.  By  altering  the  change  pinion  (not 
visible  in  this  view)  the  fineness  may  be  changed  within  certain  limits,  by  altering 
the  relative  speed  of  the  rollers.  For  one  revolution  of  the  great  rim  or  fly  wheel  ^ 
the  mule,  the  fi'ont  roller  makes  about  6-tenths  of  a  turn,  and  delivers  therefore  S2'6 
lines  or  12ths  of  an  inch  of  yam,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  tenfold  draogfat 
through  the  rollers,  corresponds  to  2-26  lines  of  roving  fed  in  at  the  back  rolleraL 
The  spindles  or  their  whorls  make  about  66  revolutions  for  one  turn  of  the  rim.  The 
pulleys  or  grooved  wheels  on  which  the  carriage  runs,  perform  0*107  part  of  a  turn 
while  the  rim  makes  one  revolution,  and  move  the  carriage  24*1  lines  upon  its  rails^ 
the  wheels  being  6  inches  in  diameter. 

The  22*6  lines  of  soft  yam  delivered  by  the  front  rollers,  will  be  stretched  11  lines 
by  the  carriage  advancing  24*1  lines  in  the  same  time.  I^t  the  length  of  the  railway, 
or  of  each  stretch  be  5  feet,  the  carriage  will  complete  its  course  after  30  revolutions  of 
th^  rim  wheel,  and  the  5  feet  length  of  yam  (of  which  56^  inches  issue  from  the 
drawing  rollers,  and  3|  inches  proceed  from  the  stretching)  is,  by  the  simultaneous 
whirling  of  the  spindles,  twisted  1980  times,  being  at  the  rate  of  33  twists  for  every 
inch.  The  second  twist,  which  the  threads  receive  after  the  carriage  has  come  to 
repose,  is  regulated  according  to  the  quality  of  the  cotton  wool,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  yarn  is  spun.  For  warp  yarn  of  No.  40  or  50,  for  example,  6  or  8  turns  of 
the  rim  wheel,  that  is,  from  396  to  528  whirls  of  the  spindles  for  the  whole  stretch, 
therefore  from  7  to  9  twists  per  inch,  will  be  sufficient  The  finished  yam  thus 
receives  from  40  to  42  twists  per  inch. 

One  spinner  attends  to  two  mules,  which  face  each  other,  so  that  he  needs  merely 
turn  round  in  the  spot  where  he  stands,  to  find  himself  in  the  proper  position  for  the 
other  mule.  For  this  reason  the  rim  wheel  and  handle,  by  which  he  operates,  are  noc 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  machine,  but  about  two-fifths  of  the  spindles 
are  to  the  right  hand  and  three-fifths  to  the  left ;  the  rim  wheel  being  towards  his 
right  hand.  The  carriage  of  the  one  mule  is  in  the  act  of  going  out  and  spinning, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  finishing  its  twist,  and  being  put  up  by  ihe  spinner. 
The  quantity  of  yam  manufactured  by  a  mule  in  a  given  time,  depends  directly 
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npon  the  nranber  of  the  spindles,  and  upon  the  time  taken  to  eomplete  eyery  stretch 
of  the  carriage.  Many^  circumstances  hare  an  indirect  influence  upon  that  quantity, 
and  particularly  the  degree  of  skill  possessed  by  the  spinner.  The  l>etter  the  machine, 
the  steadier  and  softer  all  its  parts  reToWe,  Ae  better  and  more  abundant  is  its 
production.  When  the  toothed  -wheels  do  not  work  truly  into  their  pinions,  when  the 
spindles  shake  m  their  bushes,  or  are  not  accurately  made,  many  threads  break,  and 
the  work  is  much  injured  and  retarded.  The  better  the  staple  of  the  cotton  wool,  and 
the  more  careful  has  been  its  preparation  in  the  carding,  drawing,  and  roving 
processes,  the  more  easy  and  excellent  the  spinning  will  become  :  warmth,  dryness, 
cold,  and  moisture  have  great  influence  on  the  ductility,  so  to  speak,  of  cotton.  A 
temperature  of  65°  P.,  with  an  atmosphere  not  too  arid,  is  found  most  suitable  to  the 
operations  of  a  spinning  mill.  The  finer  the  yam,  the  slower  is  the  spinning.  For 
numbers  from  20  to  36,  from  2  to  3  stretches  of  warp  may  be  made  in  a  minute,  and 
nearly  3  stretches  of  weft ;  for  numbers  aboye  50  up  to  100,  about  2  stretches  ;  and 
for  numbers  from  100  to  150  one  stretch  in  the  minute.  Still  finer  yams  are  spun 
more  slowly,  which  is  not  wonderful,  since  in  the  fine  spinning  mills  of  England,  the 
mules  usually  contain  upwards  of  500  spindles  each,  in  order  that  one  operative  may 
manage  a  great  number  of  them,  and  thereby  earn  such  high  wages  as  shall  fully 
remunerate  his  assiduity  and  skill 

In  spiunhig  fine  numbers,  the  second  speed  is  given  before  the  carriage  is  ran  out 
to  the  end  of  its  railway  ;  during* which  course  of  about  6  inches,  it  is  made  to  move 
,  very  slowly.  This  is  called  the  second  stretch,  and  is  of  use  in  making  the  yarn 
level  by  drawing  down  the  thicker  parts  of  it,  which  take  on  the  twist  li&Bs  readily 
than  the  thinner,  and  therefore  remain  soft  and  more  extensible.  The  stretch  may 
therefore  be  divided  into  three  stages.  The  carriage  first  moves  steadily  out  for 
about  4  feet,  while  the  drawing  rollers  and  spindles  are  in  full  play  ;  now  the  rollers 
stop,  but  the  spindles  go  on  whirling  with  accelerated  speed,  and  the  carriage 
advances  slowly,  about  6  inches  more ;  then  it  also  comes  to  rest«  while  the  spindles 
continue  to  revolve  for  a  little  longer,  to  give  the  final  degree  of  twist  The  accele- 
ration of  the  spindles  in  the  second  and  third  stages,  which  has  no  other  object  but 
to  save  time,  is  effected  by  a  mechanism  called  the  anmter,  which  shifts  the  driving 
hand,  at  the  proper  time,  upon  the  loose  pulley,  and,  moreover,  a  second  band,  which 
bad,  till  now,  lain  upon  its  loose  pulley,  upon  a  small  driving  pulley  of  the  rim-shaft. 
At  lenjgth,  both  bands  are  shifted  upon  their  loose  pulleys,  and  the  mule  comes  to  a 
state  of  quiescence. 

The  SELF-ACTiNo  MULE,  or  the  IRON  MAN,  M  it  has  been  called  in  Lancashire,  is 
an  invention  to  which  the  combinations  among  the  operative  spinners  obliged  the 
mjisters  to  have  recourse.  It  now  spins  good  yam  up  to  40*s  wiUi  great  uniformity 
and  promptitude,  and  requires  only  juvenile  hands  to  conduct  it,  to  piece  the  broken 
yams,  to  replace  the  bobbins  of  rovings  in  the  creel,  and  to  remove  the  finished  cops 
from  the  spmdles. 

The  self-acting  mules  were  first  constracted,  we  believe,  by  Messrs.  Eaton,  formerly 
of  Manchester,  who  mounted  ten  or  twelve  of  them  in  that  town,  four  at  Wiln,  In 
Derbyshire,  and  a  few  in  France.  From  their  great  complexity  and  small  produc- 
tiveness, the  whole  were  soon  relinquished,  except  those  at  Wiln.  M.  de  Jong 
obtained  two  patents  for  self-acting  mules,  and  put  twelve  of  them  in  operation  in  a 
mill  at  Warrington,  of  which  he  was  part  proprietor  ;  but  with  an  unsuccessful  result. 

The  first  approximation  to  a  successful  accomplishment  of  the  objects  in  view,  was 
an  invention  of  a  self-acting  mule,  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Manchester ;  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  which  was  the  mode  of  governing  the  windinp^-on  of  the  yam  into  the  form 
of  a  cop ;  the  entire  novelty  and  great  ingenuity  of  which  invention  was  universally 
admitted,  and  proved  the  main  step  to  the  final  accomplishment  of  what  had  so  long 
been  a  desideratum.  For  this  invention  a  patent  was  obtained  in  1825,  and  several 
headstocks  upon  the  principle  were  made,  which  are  still  working  successfhily. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Roberts  obtained  a  patent  for  the  invention  of  certain  improvements; 
and  by  a  combination  of  both  bis  inventions^  he  produced  a  self-acting  mule,  which  is 
generally  admitted  to  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  which  has 
been  extensively  adopted.  There  are,  probably,  at  present,  upwards  of  half  a  million 
of  spindles  of  Messrs.  Sharp,  Roberts,  and  Co.'s  construction,  at  work  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  giving  great  satisfaction  to  their  possessors.  The  advantages  of  these 
self-actors  are  the  foUowing:  — 

The  saving  of  a  spinner^  wages  to  each  pair  of  mules,  piecers  only  being  required, 
as  one  overlooker  is  sufficient  to  manage  six  or  eight  pairs  of  mules.  The  production 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  yam,  in  the  ratio  Arom  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  yam 
possesses  a  more  uniform  degree  of  twist,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  strained  during  the 
spinning,  or  in  winding-on,  to  form  the  cop ;  consequently  fewer  threads  are  broken 
in  these  processes,  and  the  yarn  from  having  fewer  piecings  is  more  regular, 
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The  cops  are  made  firmer,  of  better  shape,  and  -with  underiating  unifiinnitj' ;  and, 
from  being  more  regularly  and  firmly  -woond,  contain  from  one  third  to  one  half  more 
▼am  than  oops  of  equal  bulk  wound  by  hand ;  they  are  consequently  lees  liable  to 
mjury  in  packing  or  in  carriage,  and  the  expense  of  packages  and  freight  (when 
charged  bv  measurement)  is  considerably  reduced. 

From  the  cops  being  more  regularly  and  firmly  wound,  combined  with  thor 
superior  formation,  the  yam  intended  for  warpt  less  frequently  breaks  in  winding  or 
reeling,  consequently  there  is  a  considerable  saving  of  waste  in  those  processes. 

Secondly,  the  adyantages  connected  with  weaTing. 

The  cops  being  more  regularly  and  firmly  wound,  the  yam,  when  used  as  weft, 
seldom  breaks  in  weaving  ;  and  as  the  cops  also  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  weft, 
there  are  fewer  bottoms,  consequently  there  is  a  Tciy  Biaterial  saving  of  waste  in  the 
process  of  weaving. 

From  those  combined  circumstances,  the  quality  of  the  dock  b  improved,  by  being 
more  tree  from  defeets  caused  by  the  breakage  of  the  warp  or  weft,  as  well  at  the 
selvages  being  more  regular. 

The  looms  can  also  be  worked  at  greater  speed ;  and,  from  there  being  fewer  stop- 
pages, a  greater  quantity  of  cloth  may  be  produced. 

That  the  advantages  thus  enumerated,  as  derivable  ftom  the  use  of  self-acting  males, 
have  not  been  overrated,  but,  in  many  instances,  have  been  considerably  exceeded,  I  have, 
by  extensive  personal  inquiry  and  observation,  had  ample  opportunity  of  assertainiu^ 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  yam  produced  on  Messrs.  Sharp,  Roberta,  and  ColIs 
self-acting  mules,  in  twelve  working  hours,  mdudUig  the  usual  stoppages  connected 
with  spinning,  estimated  on  the  average  of  upwards  of  twenty  mills  :  — 

No.  of  Yam.  No.  of  Twict.  No.  of  Weft. 

16        -        •        -    ^i  hanks         -        -    ^I  hanks  per  ^ndleu 
24         .         -        -     4     -  -4}  - 

32         -.-4—  --4l  — 

40         -         -         .     3}     —  .         -     4{  — 

Of  the  intermediate  numbers  the  quantities  are  proportionate. 
The  following  are  particulars  of  the  results  of  trials  made  by  Messrs.  Slbaipi, 
Roberts,  and  Co.,  at  various  mills,  to  ascertain  the  com|iarative  power  req«r«d  to 
work  self-acting  mules,  in  reference  to  hand-mules,  during  the  spinning,  vp  to  the 
period  of  backing- o£f:  — 


At  what  Mill,  and  tb«  Deicrip. 
tioDofMttle. 

No.  and  kind 
of  Yarn. 

Diameter 

of  Pulley 

or  Rtm 

Wbed. 

Revolo- 

tlouof 

Puller  or 

RlmVI^L 

Rrqnlred 
Foreefor 
Motioe. 

Totel  Force 

Afeatrj.  Birley  and  Kirk 

Wt/t 

Ina, 

Of. 

&«. 

Self-acting  mule,  360  sps.  - 

80  to  34 

12 

58 

30 

5469 

*  Hand  mule,  180  sps.      - 

ditto 

15 

36 

26 

8669' 
x2»7S38; 

Meura,  Leech  and  Vcmdrey. 

TwUt. 

t  Self-acting  mule,  324  sps. 
Hand  moles,  324  sps. 

36 
36 

12 
29 

70 
58 

36 
16i 

7912 
727S 

Mesara,  Duckworth  ^  Co. 

TufUL 

Self-acting  mule,  324  sps. 
Hand-mule,  824  sps. 

40 

40 

12 

47 

62 
36 

•33 
15J 

6421 
6646 

The  mode  adopted  to  make  the  trials  was  as  follows,  vis.  : 

A  force,  indicated  by  weight  in  pounds,  was  applied  to  the  strap  working  upon  the 
driving-pulley  of  the  respective  mules,  snffieient  to  maintain  the  motion  of  the  mole 
whilst  spinning,  which  weight,  being  multiplied  by  the  length  of  strap  delivered  by 
each  revolution  of  the  pulley,  and  again  by  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the 
pulley  whilst  spinning,  gave  the  total  force  in  pounds  applied  to  the  respective  mules 
whilst  spinning;  for  instance,  suppose  a  mule  to  be  driven  by  a  pulley  12  inches  diameter 
(3*14  ft  in  circumference),  such  pulley  making  58  revolutions  during  the  spinning  as 
above,  and  that  it  required  a  force  equal  to  30  lbs.  weight  to  maintain  the  motion  of 
the  mule,  then  33  lbs.  x  8-1 3  feet  circumference  of  pnlley  x  58  revolutions  in  spio- 
°*^  "  5*-*€3  lbs.  of  force  employed  during  the  spinning,  to  the  period  of  baeking-o£ 

Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Deanstone  cotton  works  in  Scotland,  obtained  a  patent  for  the 

+  Ti5f  tV7!?-«  i/"i''"***«~"*/*>''  "»•  *»*°^  ™»*«.  *»«*»«  two  for  seo  ipiodlea. 
iictlTt^ajrrieTanll!^^^^^^^^ 
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inTention  of  a  Betf-aetor^  in  Febniary,  1884.  He  did  not  perform  the  backing-off 
by  reTersing  the  rotation  of  the  spindle,  as  in  common  mnlea,  or  as  in  Mr.  Roberts's, 
bat  by  eleTating  the  connterfaller  wire,  which,  being  below  the  ends  of  the  yam  or 
thread,  along  the  wh<de  extent  of  the  carriage,  thereby  polls  off  or  strips  the  spiral 
coils  at  the  point  of  the  spindle,  instead  of  unwinding  them,  as  of  old.  This  move- 
ment he  considered  to  be  of  great  importance  towards  simplif)ring  the  machinery  for 
rendering  the  mole  self-acting;  and  the  particular  way  in  which  he  brought  the  stnpper 
into  action  is  no  doubt  ingenious,  but  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  strain  the  yam. 
He  claimed  as  his  inrention  the  appKeation  and  adaptation  of  a  mangle  wheel  or  mangle 
rack  to  the  mule,  for  effecting  certain  successive  movements,  either  separately  or  in 
conjunction ;  he  claimed  that  arrangement  of  the  carriages  of  a  pair  of  mules,  by  which 
the  stretch  is  caused  to  take  place  over  part  of  the  same  ground  by  both  carriages, 
and  thereby  the  space  required  for  the  working  of  Uie  pair  of  mules  is  greatly 
diminished ;  and  he  also  claimed  the  application  of  a  weight  spring,  or  friction,  for 
balancing  the  tension  of  the  ends  of  the  threads. 

A  patent  was  granted,  in  April,  1835,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Whitworth,  engineer  in  Man- 
chester, for  some  ingenious  modifications  of  the  mechanism  of  the  mule,  subservient 
to  automatic  purposes.  His  machinery  is  designed,  first,  to  traverse  the  carriage  in 
and  out,  by  means  of  screws  or  worm-shafts,  which  are  placed  so  as  to  keep  the 
carriage  parallel  to  the  drawing  rollers,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  squaring  bands, 
hitherto  universally  employed  ;  secondly,  his  invention  consists  in  an  improved 
manner  of  working  the  drums  of  a  self-acting  mule  by  gear ;  thirdly,  in  the  means 
of  effecting  the  backing-off ;  fourthly,  in  the  mechanism  for  working  the  faller-wire 
in  building  the  cops ;  and  fifthly,  in  the  apparatus  for  effecting  the  winding  of  the 
yarns  upon  the  spindles.  As  regards  the  throstles  and  doubling  flrames,  his  improve- 
ments apply,  first,  to  the  peculiar  method  of  constructing  and  i^pting  the  flyers  and 
spindles,  and  producing  the  drag ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  arrangement  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  doubling  machinery. 

The  Seff-actifig  if ule,— In  a  previous  edition  of  this  work  mention  was  made  of 
ihe  patent  self-acting  mules  of  Mr.  Robert^  of  Manchester,  and  of  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanstone.  Since  £e  period  when  that  notice  was  written  a  great  number  of  patents 
have  been  obtained  for  improvements  on  the  original  pfitents,  by  Mr.  Potter,  of 
Blanchester,  Messrs.  Higgins  and  Whitworth,  of  Salfora,  Mr.  Montgomery,  of 
Johnstone,  Messrs.  Craig  and  Sharp,  of  Glasgow,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Roberts's  aelf-aeting  mule,  which  waa  practically  the  first  introduced,  has 
maintained  its  ground  against  all  competitors,  and  is  still  the  mule  which  is  most 
extensively  us^  and  approved  in  the  cotton  trade. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  has  undergone  a  variety  of  improvements  and  alterations 
by  the  various  machine  workers  who  have  made  it  since  the  expiration  of  the  patent, 
but  by  none  more  than  by  Messrs.  Parr,  Curtis,  &  Madel^,  of  Manchester,  who  have 
devoted  a  large  amount  of  time  and  expense  in  its  perfection. 

They  are  me  proprietors  of  six  patents  for  this  mule,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
of  the  manager  Mr.  Lakin,  and  of  Messrs.  Rhodes  &  Wain,  the  combination  of  which 
has  enabled  that  firm  to  produce  a  very  superior  self-acting  mule,  and  given  them  a 
decided  lead  as  makers. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  improvements  they  have  effected:  viz., 
substituting  a  catch  box  with  an  excentnc  box,  in  lien  of  a  cam  shaft,  to  produce 
the  reqnir^  changes  ;  an  improved  arrangement  of  the  faller  motion,  which  causes 
the  fiiUers  to  act  more  easily  upon  the  yam,  and  not  producing  a  recoil  in  them 
when  the  "backing-off"  takes  place,  thus  preventing  **  snarls 'and  injury  to  the 
yam  ;  in  applying  a  spiral  spring  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  backing-off  cones 
into  contact,  by  which  the  operation  of  *«backlng-off"  can  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  precision.  The  backmg-off  movement  is  also  made  to  stop  itself^  and  to 
cause  the  change  to  be  made  which  affects  the  putting-up  of  the  carriage,  which  it 
does  in  less  time  than  if  an  independent  motion  was  employed.  They  have  also  an 
arrangement  for  driving  the  back,  or  drawing-out,  shaft  by  gearing  in  such  a  manner 
that  in  the  event  of  an  obstmction  coming  in  the  way  of  the  carriage  going  out,  the 
motion  ceases  and  prevents  the  mule  being  injured. 

By  means  of  a  friction  motion,  the  object  odT  which  is  to  take  the  carriage  in  to  the 
rollers,  the  carriage  will  at  once  stop  in  the  event  of  any  obstmction  presenting  itself. 
For  the  want  of  an  arrangement  of  this  nature,  lives  have  been  lost  and  limbs 
injured,  when  careless  boys  have  been  cleaning  the  carriage  whilst  in  motion,  and 
have  been  caught  between  it  and  the  roller  beam,  and  thus  killed  or  injured. 

Another  improvement  consists  in  connecting  the  drawing-out  shaft  and  the 
quadrant  pinion  shaft  by  gearing,  instead  of  by  hands,  thereby  producing  a  more 
perfect  windingon,  as  the  quadrant  is  moved  the  same  distance  at  each  stretch  of  the 
carriage.     They  have  also  made  a  different  arrangement  of  the  headstock — or  self- 
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acting  portion  of  the  mole — caoging  its  height  to  be  much  redaced«  -whlcb  makes  it 
more  steady,  offers  less  obstmction  to  the  light,  enables  the  spinner  to  see  all  the 
spindles  fh>m  any  part  of  the  mule,  and  allows  a  larger  driving  strap,  or  belt,  to 
be  used,  which  in  low  rooms  is  of  considerable  importance.  The  retolt  of  these 
various  improvements  is  the  production  o£  one  of  the  most  perfect  spinning  machines 
now  in  the  trade. 

For  spinning  very  coarse  numbers,  say  6*s,  they  have  patented  an  arrangement,  by 
which  the  rotation  of  the  spindles  can  be  stopped,  and  the  operation  of  backing-off  per- 
formed;  during  the  going  out  of  the  carriage,  thus  effecting  a  considerable  saving  of  time. 

622 


Some  of  their  mules  are  working  in  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Mason  &  Son, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  are  makrag  five  to  five  and  a  half  draws  per  minute,  the 
length  of  the  stretch  being  67  inches  j  a  speed  and  length  of  stretch  never  previously 
attained.  *^ 
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The  following  is  a  description  of  one  of  thoee  excellent  mules: — 
Fig,  622  is  a  plan  view,  Jig,  623  a  titm^erse  section,  and /jr.  624  an  end  7iew  of  so 
much  of  a  mule  as  is  requisite  for  its  illustration  here. 

623 


As  there  are  many  parts  which  are  common  to  all  mules,  most  of  which  haye  heen 
previously  described  in  the  notice  of  the  hand  mule,  we  shall  therefore  only  notice 
the  more  prominent  portions  of  the  self-acting  part  of  the  mule.  Among  such  parts 
are,  the  fhtming  of  the  headstock  a  ;  the  carriage  b  ;  the  rovings  c  ;  the  supports  D, 


of  the  roller  beam  e  ;  the  fluted  rollers  a  \  the  top  rollers  a^ ;  the  spindles  h ;  the 
carriage  wheels  6*;  the  slips»  or  rails,  6*,  on  which  they  move  ;  the  faller  wire  6' ; 
the  counter-faller  wire  b\  The  following  are  the  parts  chiefly  connected  with  the 
self-acting  portion  of  the  mule.  The  fast  pulley  f,  the  loose  pulley  f',  the  beyels  f* 
and  f',  which  give  motion  to  the  fluted  rollers :  the  back,  or  drawing-out  shaft  g, 
wheels  o*  and  q\  by  which  through  the  shaft  o'  and  wheels  g*  and  g*,  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  pinion  o*  on  the  shaft  o*,  and  thence  to  the  quadrant  a'.  The 
scroll  shaft  h,  the  scrolls  h*  and  h",  the  catch  box  h*,  for  giving  motion  through  the 
bevel  wheels  h"  and  h^  to  the  scroll  shaft.  Drawing-in  cord  h*.  Screw  in  radial 
arm  i,  nut  on  same  i\  winding*on  chain  i',  windinff-on  band  i',  drawing-out  cord  I^ 
Pinion  i*  on  tront  roller  shaft,  to  give  motion  through  the  wheels  i*,  i\  and  i", 
to  drawing-out  shaft  G.  Pinion  J,  and  wheels  j\  j*,  and  j'  for  giving  motion  to 
shaft  J*,  pinion  j*,  giving  motion  to  backing-off  wheel  j*.  On  the  change  shaft  k  is 
keyed  a  pinion  which  gears  with  the  wheel  J*,  and  receives  motion  therefrom. 
One  half  of  the  catch-box  k*  is  fast  to  one  end  of  a  long  hollow  shaft  on  which 
are  two  cams,  one  of  which  is  used  to  put  the  front  drawing  roller  catch-box  H  into 
and  out  of  contact,  the  other  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  traversing  the  driving  strap 
on  or  off  the  fast-pulley  f  as  required.  The  other  half  of  the  catch- box  k*  is  placed 
on  the  shaft  k,  a  key  fast  on  which  passes  through  the  boss  of  the  catch-box,  and 
causes  it  to  be  carried  round  by  the  shaft  as  it  rotates.  Though  carried  round  with 
the  shaft,  it  is  at  liberty  to  move  lengthwise,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  put  into  and 
out  of  contact  with  the  other  half  when  required.  The  spiral  spring  k*  is  also 
placed  on  the  shaft  k,  and  continually  bears  against  the  end  of  the  catch-box  next 
to  it,  and  endeavours  to  put  it  in  contact  with  the  other,  which  it  does  when  per- 
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mitted  and  the  changes  are  reqiiired.  The  change  leTer  k'  moTea  <m  a  atnd  vhich 
pasaes  throngh  its  bMS  a':  near  which  end  of  this  lever  are  the  a^JQStahle  pieces  a\ 
When  the  machine  is  pat  in  motion,  supposing  the  carriage  to  he  coming  oat,  the 
driving  strap  is  for  the  most  part  on  the  &st  pulley  f  -when  motion  is  given  throngh 
the  bevel  wheels  f'  and  t'  to  the  drawing  rollers  a,  which  win  then  draw  the  rovings 
c  off  the  bobbins,  and  deliver  the  slivers  so  drawn  at  the  front  of  the  rollers,  and 
the  same  being  fiist  to  the  spindles,  as  the  carriage  is  drawn  oat  the  slivers  are  taken 
oat  also,  and  as  the  spindles  at  this  time  are  tamed  roand  at  a  qaick  rate  (saj 
6,000  revolutions  per  minute),  they  give  twist  to  the  slivers  and  convert  them 
into  yam  or  twisted  threads.  Motion  is  communicated  to  the  spindles  from  the  rim 
pulley  w*,  through  the  rim  band  f",  which  passes  from  the  rim  pulley  to  a  grooved 
pulley  on  the  tin  roller  shaft,  round  which  it  passes  and  thence  ronnd  the  grooved 
pulley  F*  back  to  the  rim  pulley,  thus  forming  an  endless  band.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  nm  band  pulley  and  the  other  pulleys,  over  or  round  which  the  rim  band  puses, 
are  formed  with  double  grooves,  and  the  band  being  passed  round  each,  it  fonns  a 
double  band,  which  is  found  of  great  advantage,  as  it  will  work  with  a  slacker  band 
than  if  only  one  noove  was  used ;  there  is  consequently  less  strain  on  the  band,  and  it 
is  longer.  A  stnng  or  cord  passes  round  the  tin  roller  to  a  wharve  on  each  spindle, 
round  which  it  passes,  and  theuce  back  to  the  tin  roller,  and  thus,  when  the  tin  roller 
receives  motion  from  the  rim  band,  it  gives  motion  to  the  spindles.  The  carriage  is 
caused  to  move  outwards  by  means  of  the  cord  l,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to 
a  ratchet  pulley  fixed  on  the  carriage  cross,  or  square  l\  and  is  then  passed  over  the 
spiral  grooved  pulley  l'  fast  on  the  drawing  out  shaft  a,  and  passes  thence  under 
the  guide  pulley  if  round  the  pulley  l^  to  another  ratchet  pulley,  also  on  the 
carriage  square  where  the  other  end  is  then  listened.  The  cord  receives  motion 
from  the  pulley  l',  round  which  it  passes  and  communicates  the  motion  it  receives  to 
the  carriage,  the  carriage  wheels  6*  moving  fireely  on  the  slips  6'. 

When  the  carriage  has  completed  its  outward  run,  the  bowl  a^  on  the  counter 
fhller  shaft  comes  against  the  piece  a",  depresses  it  and  the  end  of  the  lever  k*  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  raises  the  other  end,  and  with  it  the  slide  c,  on  which  are 
two  inclines.  A  round  pin  (not  seen)  passes  throngh  the  boss  of  the  catch-box  next 
to  the  slide,  and  bears  against  the  sliding  half  of  the  catch-box,  and  holds  it  oat  of 
contact 

When  the  slide  c  is  raised,  the  part  of  the  incline  which  bore  against  the  pin  and 
kept  the  catch-box  from  being  in  contact  is  withdrawn,  on  which  the  spring  pats 
them  in  contact,  and  motion  is  given  to  the  hc^low  shaft,  and  the  cams  thereon;  one 
of  which  causes  the  catch-box  m  to  be  taken  out  of  contact  when  motion  ceases  to 
be  given  to  the  drawing  rollers  and  to  the  going  out  of  the  carriage ;  and  the  other 
causes  the  driving  strap  to  be  traversed  off  from  the  fast  pulley  on  to  the  loose  one 
when  motion  ceases  to  be  given  to  the  rim  pulley  and  thence  to  the  spindles.  The 
inclines  on  the  slide  are  so  formed  that,  by  the  time  the  shaft  has  made  half  a  revo- 
lution, they  act  on  the  pin  and  cause  it  to  put  the  catch-box  out  of  contact.  Thit 
next  operation  is  the  backing-off  or  uncoiUng  the  threads  coiled  on  the  spindle 
above  the  cop,  which  is  effected  by  causing  we  backing-off  cones  attached  to  the 
wheel  J*  to  be  put  into  contact  with  one  formed  in  the  interior  of  Uie  fsst  pulley  f, 
when  a  reverse  motion  will  be  given  to  the  rim  pulley  and  thence  to  the  tin  roller 
and  the  spindles. 

The  backing-off  cones  are  put  into  contact  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring,  which, 
when  the  strap  fork  is  moved  to  traverse  the  strap  on  to  the  loose  pnUey,  it  is 
allowed  to  do.  Simultaneously  with  the  backing-off  the  putting  down  of  the  faller 
wire  takes  place,  which  is  effected  through  the  reverse  motion  of  the  tin  roller 
shaft,  which  causes  the  catch  c^  to  take  into  a  tooth  of  the  ratdiet  wheel  c*,  when 
they  will  move  together,  and  with  them  the  plate  c*,  to  a  stud  in  which  one 
end  of  the  chain  c*  is  fastened,  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  the 
finger  c*,  fast  on  the  faller  shaft.  When  this  chain  is  drawn  forward  by  the  plate,  it 
draws  down  the  end  of  the  figure  c*  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  thereby  partially  tarns 
the  faller  shaft  and  depresses  the  faller  wire  6*,  and,  at  the  same  time,  raises  the 
lever  c^,  the  lover  part  of  which  bears  against  a  bowl  attached  to  a  lever  which  rests 
on  the  builder  rail  c".  As  soon  as  the  lever  c*  is  raised  snfficienUy  high  to  allow 
the  lower  end  to  pass  over,  mstead  of  bearing  against  the  bowl,  it  is  drawn  forward 
by  a  spiral  spring,  which  causes  the  backing-off  cones  to  be  taken  out  of  contact, 
when  the  backing-off  ceases,  and  the  operations  of  muning  the  carriage  in  and  winding 
the  yam  on  to  the  spindles  must  take  place.  When  the  cones  are  taken  oat  of 
contact  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  n  is  withdrawn  ftom  being  over  the  top  of  the 
lever  n*,  leaving  that  lever  at  liberty  to  turn,  and  the  catch-box  b*  therenpoo 
drops  into  gear,  and  motion  is  communicated  to  the  scrolls  B*  and  b',  and  to  the 
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cords  H*  and  h'.  The  cord  h*  is  at  one  end  attached  to  the  scroll  n\  and  pauses 
thence  roand  the  pulley  h*  to  the  ratchet  pulley  h*  fixed  to  the  back  of  the  carriage 
square.  The  cord  h*  is  at  one  end  attached  to  the  scroll  h^  and  passes  thence  round 
the  pulley  h**  to  the  ratchet  pulley  h"  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  carriage  square.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  carriage  is  held  in  one  direction  by  one  band,  and  in 
another  by  the  other  baud,  and  that  it  can  only  be  moved  in  eiUier  direction  by  the 
one  scroll  giving  off  as  much  cord  as  the  other  winds  on.  When  the  catch-box  h* 
drope  in  gear,  the  scroll  B*  winds  the  cord  h*  on  and  draws  the  carriage  in.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  carriage  is  drawn  out  by  means  of  the  back  or  drawing-out 
shaft  o,  and  is  drawn  in  by  the  scroll  h*.  The  winding  on  of  the  thread  in  the  form 
of  a  cop  is  effected  by  means  of  Mr.  Roberts*s  ingenious  application  of  the  quadrant 
or  radial  arm  o',  screw  i,  and  winding-on  chain  i*  and  band  i*.  The  chain  i*  is  at 
one  end  attached  to  the  nut  i*  and  at  the  other  to  the  band  i*.  During  the  coming 
out  of  the  carriage  the  drawing-out  shaft  through  the  means  of  the  wheels  o*,  o*, 
q\  and  G*,  shafts  o'  and  o",  and  pinion  o',  moves  the  quadrant  which,  by  the  time 
the  carriage  is  quite  out,  will  have  been  moved  outwards  a  little  past  the  perpen- 
dicular. The  cbam  is  wound  on  to  the  barrel  by  means  of  the  cord  o,  which  being 
fixed  and  lapped  round  the  barrel  as  the  carriage  moves  outward  causes  it  to  turn. 
On  the  barrel  is  a  spur  wheel  which  gears  into  a  spur  pinion  on  the  tin  roller  shaft 
(these  wheels  beinff  onder  the  frame  side  are  not  seen  in  the  drawmg).  The  spur 
pinion  is  loose  on  uie  tin  roller  shaft,  and  as  the  carriage  comes  out  it  turns  loosely 
thereon,  but  as  the  carriage  goes  in  the  chain  i'  turns  the  barrel  round,  and  with  it 
the  spur  pinion.  A  catch  on  a  stud  fixed  in  the  ride  of  the  pinion,  at  that  time 
taking  into  a  tooth  of  the  'ratchet  wheel  i  fast  on  the  tin  roller  shaft,  the  motion  of 
the  spur  pinion  is  communicated  to  the  tin  roller  shaft,  and  thence  to  the  spindles, 
causing  the  thread  or  yam  spun  during  the  coming  out  of  the  carriage  to  be  wound 
on  the  spindles,  in  the  form  of  the  cop,  while  the  carriage  goes  in.    At  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  formation  of  a  set  of  cops,  when  the  yam  is  being  wound  on  the 
bare  spindles,  the  spindles  require  to  have  a  greater  number  of  turns  given  to  them 
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than  they  do  when  the  cop  bottom  if  fonned  ;  to  prodace  this  yariation  the  following 
meant  are  employed.  At  the  conunenoement  of  each  set,  the  screw  in  the  radial  arm 
is  turned  so  as  to  turn  the  nnt  x'  to  the  bottom  of  the  screw,  where  it  is  near  to  the 
shaft  on  which  the  quadrant  mores ;  consequently  little  or  no  motion  is  given  to  the 
chain,  and  the  carriage,  as  it  goes  in,  causes  the  chain  to  be  drawn  off  the  band.  As 
the  formation  of  the  cop  bottom  proceeds,  the  screw  is  turned  and  the  nnt  is  raised ;  by 
which  means  a  less  quantity  of  chain  is  drawn  off  the  barrel ;  the  chain,  at  the  point 
of  attachment  gradually  following  the  carriage  as  it  goes  in. 

During  the  going  in  of  the  carriage  the  quadrant  is  drawn  down  or  made  to  follow 
the  carriage  by  the  chun  pulling  it,  the  speed  at  which  it  is  allowed  to  descend  is 
regulated  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage ;  the  quadrant,  during  the  going  in  of  the 
carriage,  through  the  pinion  o*  shafts  o'  and  o*,  and  wheels,  a',  a*,  o*,  and  a*  dri?iDg 
the  drawing-out  shaft 

When  the  carriage  has  completed  its  inward  run,  the  bowl  a^  comes  in  contact  with, 
the  piece  a*,  and  depresses  it  and  the  end  of  the  lever  k'  to  which  it  is  attached, 
and  also  the  slide  c,  which  then  allows  the  catch  box  k*  to  be  put  in  contact,  and 
causes  the  cam  shaft  to  make  another  half  revolution.  During  this  half  revolntion  of 
the  cam  shaft,  the  cams  cause  the  catch  box  m  to  be  put  in  contact,  and  the  driving 
strap  to  be  traversed  on  to  the  fast  pulley,  and,  by  the  latter  movement,  the  catch  box 
H*  is  taken  out  of  gear  and  the  winding-in  motion  of  the  scrolls  ceases,  and  the 
carriage  will  again  commence  its  outward  run,  and  with  it  the  spinning  of  the 
thread. 

Fig.  625  is  a  view  of  a  beetling  machine,  made  by  Mr  Jackson,  of  Bolton,  fbr  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Bridson,  Son,  and  Co.,  of  that  town,  a  is  the  beetling  roller,  and  b,  c, 
are  the  rolls  of  cloth  which  are  to  receive  the  peculiar  finish,  which  beetling  alone  can 
give  to  cotton  cloths. 

Although  this  is  a  very  simple  machine,  yet  it  is  questionable  if  it  or  any  other 
modem  invention  can  effectually  take  the  place  of  the  old  fashioned  but  nsufui 
upright  wooden  beetle. 

See  Lace<Makino,  Singeing,  Textile  Fabric,  Thread  Makufacturx,  and 
Weaving. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Circular  of  Hermann  Cox  and  Ca,  dated  I9th 
July,  1852. 

Exports  from  Ut  January  to  5th  May,  asfoUows  : 

1852.  18&1. 

ExportaUons  of  Tarn      -        -        -        50,399,189  lbs.        42,630.812  iba. 
„  Manufactured  Goods      509,350,295  yds.      493,915,720  yds. 

Consequently  a  considerable  surplus  on  both  over  1851 ;  the  official  return  till  5th 
June,  again  shows  an  increase,  viz. 

1853.  1851. 

Exportations  of  Yam      -        -        -        63,418, 1 1 1  lbs.        54,684,370  lbs. 
„  Manufactured  Goods      649,341,927  yds.     630,581,674  yds. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  exports  from  Hull,  fh)m  1st  January  till  30th  June: 


Twist. 

Other  Yarn. 

CottoD  Gooda. 

Rmw  Cotton. 

1852 
1851 

-    33,182  bales 
.      31,601      n 

12,115  bales 
9,634     „ 

11.536  bales 
li,347     „ 

65,186  balet 
35,054     „ 

The  following  extracts  from  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Learing  &  Ca  present  so 
complete  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  cotton  trade  at  this  date,  that  they  are  now  and 
will  continue  of  much  interest  and  importance  :  — 

"Mobile,  September  1st,  1858. 

**  The  close  of  the  commercial  year,  ending  the  31  st  of  August,  gives  the  total  receipt 
of  cotton  At  all  the  American  ports  as  3,113,962  bales,  against  2,939,679  bales  of  the 
year  previous.  Of  the  past  year's  receipU  England  took  1,809,966  bales,  the  rest  of 
Europe  780,489  bales,  while  the  United  States  bought  595,562  bales.  This  shows  an 
increase  to  Great  Britain,  a  falling  off  in  the  exportations  to  the  Continent  and  other 
parts,  and  a  diminished  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

**  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  this  falling  off  in  the  exportation  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  also  the  home  consumption,  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  actual 
diminution  in  consumption ;  because,  what  the  Continent  of  Europe  fidled  to  take 
direct  of  the  raw  material,  will  be  represented  by  increased  re  exports  from  Liver- 
pool, and  inci^ascd  demands  for  yams  fh)m  the  English  spinner;  and  what  the 
United  States  failed  to  buy  and  work  up,  has  been  bought  and  will  be  worked  up  by 
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others.  Consequently,  altkoogli  on  the  surface  a  falling  off  in  consumption  may 
appear  as  in  regard  to  the  Continent  and  America,  the  demand  -will  he  supplied 
through  other  channels  in  a  proportionately  increased  ratio. 

'*  Added  to  this  established  consumption,  is  the  natural  increase  throughout  the  world 
in  excess  of  supply.  The  opening  up  of  China,  and  the  mutiny  in  Inftia,  which,  hy 
interrupting  not  only  the  growth  of  cotton  there,  but  also  the  weaving  industry  of 
the  natives,  has  increased  the  demand  for  yams  and  cloths  from  England  conspire  to 
add  to  the  demand  for  our  staple.  The  last  large  receipts  of  Surats  from  India 
occurred  during  the  blockade  of  the  Chinese  ports;  consequently  the  exports  from 
Bombay,  usually  sent  to  China,  were,  by  this  cause,  thrown  upon  the  LiTerpool 
market,  induced  also  by  the  attraction  of  high  prices. 

"  The  universal  prevalence  of  the  panic, the  long  continued  prostration  in  trade,  and 
the  working  of  short  time,  have  reduced  the  stocks  of  goods  everywhere ;  and  this 
special  feature  is  met  in  the  markets  of  the  raw  material  with  a  smiiUr  exhaustion. 
The  reports  in  regard  to  the  growing  crop  are  conflicting.  What  with  the  eertam 
effect  of  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  informaUon  from  various  sources 
in  regard  to  the  injury  the  ^oung  plant  is  receiving,  serious  apprehensions  are  enter- 
tained of  another  comparatively  short  crop.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  conflicting 
interests  generally  tieike  opposite  views  in  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  grow- 
ing crop.  The  hopes  and  apprehensions  of  the  buyer  and  seller,  combined  with  the 
natural  disposition  to  embrace  that  view  which  is  dictated  by  self-interest,  must 
continue  to  characterise  all  the  reports  upon  cotton,  either  from  Europe  or  this  side. 
But  it  is  well  for  our  European  friends  to  have  clearly  before  them  the  utmost  cotton 
crop  America  can  yield  under  the  best  possible  conditions  embraced  in  a  wide  area 
under  cultivation,  an  early  spring,  a  good  stand  in  the  field,  a  propitious  summer,  and 
a  fitvoorable  autumn.  Accepting  these  rare  conditions  as  embraced  within  any  one 
year,  it  is  simply  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  produce  for  commercial  purposes, 
with  the  present  supply  of  labour,  beyond  a  certain  amount  of  cotton.  As  the  best 
standard  by  which  to  arrive  at  this  capacity  for  *  utmost  production  *  in  America,  we 
select  the  year  1855-56.  The  commercial  crop  that  season  was  3,527,845  bales, 
from  which  must  be  deducted  for  cotton  remaining  over  from  the  year  previous,  on 
hand  in  the  interior,  or  in  stock  on  the  sea-board,  say  250,000  bales.  This  leaves  as 
the  'actual*  or  'new'  crop  of  1855-56  the  reduced  amount  of  3,277,845  bales. 
The  season  here  taken,  will  be  remembered  as  the  most  &vourable  ever  known  to  a 
large  production.  It  was  also  stimulated  in  its  growth  by  previously  ruling  high 
prices.  Accepting  as  correct  the  generally  received  data  that  the  negro  labour  force 
in  the  cotton  states  increases  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  would  give 
fifteen  percent  increase  for  the  three  years,  from  1856  to  1858-59.  This  increase  of 
labour  thrown  into  the  cotton  yield  would  seem  to  indicate  3,760,000  bales  (more  or 
less)  as  the  utmost  possible  capacity  of  production  for  the  year  ending  1st  September, 
1859.  In  explanation,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  increase  upon  the  Increase, 
which  we  have  not  estimated,  in  the  three  years,  would  make  the  production  even 
larger.  Yet  we  see  in  the  succeeding  years  a  falling  off  from  the  production  of 
1855-56  instead  of  an  advance.  The  total  commercial  crop  of  1856-57  was  only 
2,939,519  bales,  while  the  season  just  closed  gives  the  limited  yield  of  3,113,962 
bales. 

**  The  production  of  cotton  in  America  is  not  therefore  limited  by  soil.  It  is  a 
question  of  labour,  the  negroes  being  almost  exclusively  the  producers.  Now  a  negro 
can  only  *  pick '  so  many  pounds  of  cotton  a  day,  and  no  more.  There  is  a  certain 
number  of  negroes ;  and  these  cannot  be  added  to  otherwise  than  by  the  natural  increase 
of  population  sdready  estimated.  They  cannot  be  increased  by  immigration.  The 
cotton  picking  season — that  is,  the  cotton  harvest — cannot  extend  beyond  a  certain 
number  of  days.  Estimatinpf,  therefore,  the  largest  number  of  negro  labourers,  the 
greatest  amount  of  cotton  per  day  to  the  hand,  and  the  longest  possible  extension  of 
the  harvest  or  picking  season,  and  we  have  the  utmost  possible  production  of  the  new 
crop.  As  before  stated  the  cotton  year  of  1855-56  presented  all  these  favourable  cha- 
racteristics. Since  then,  the  crop  has  been  reduced  in  exact  proportion  as  either  of 
these  features  were  affected.    In  illustration,  the  following  statement  is  instructive. 

**  In  1844  the  first  receipt  of  *  new  Cotton  '  on  the  sea  board  was  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans  on  the  1st  of  September  being  5,720  bales.  The 
crop  that  year  was  considered  large,  being  2,394,503  bales. 

«*In  1846  the  first  receipt  of  'new  cotton'  was  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  the 
receipts  at  New  Orleans  on  the  1st  of  September  only  140  bales  1  Here  notice  the 
falling  off  in  the  total  crop  that  year,  the  same  being  only  1,778,651  bales. 

"  In  1848  we  have  a  receipt  on  the  Ist  of  September  at  New  Orleans  of  2,864  bales, 
and  a  total  crop  of  2,728,596  bales. 

'*  In  1849  (the  succeeding  year)  we  find  the  receipU  at  New  Orleans  on  the  1st  of 
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September  to  be  only  477  bales,  and  the  crop  for  that  year  falling  off  to  8,096,706 
bales! 

**In  1851  we  find  an  annsoally  early  receipt  of  the  *  first  bale,'  and  a  receipt  ci 
new  cotton  at  New  Orleans  on  the  Ist  of  September  of  oyer  3,000  bales!  The  crop 
thai  year  was  the  largest  erer  grown  vp  to  that  period,  being  over  3,000,000  bales ! 

**  ui  185S  (the  succeeding  year)  we  find  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans  on  the  let  of 
September  to  be  5,077  bales,  being  the  largest  receipt  ever  known  up  to  that  time; 
followed  in  exact  ratio  by  the  largest  crop  ever  grown,  being  3,262,882  bales. 

**  In  1853  we  have  a  late  receipt,  followed  by  a  diminished  crop. 

**  In  1854  we  have  another  small  receipt  on  the  1st  of  September,  with  a  small  total  eropi 

'*In  1855  we  find  an  unusually  early  receipt  of  cotton,  with  the  receipts  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  1st  of  September  amounting  to  the  unexampled  figure  of  23,382  bales! 
An  increased  crop  follows  this  early  heavy  receipt,  being  over  3,500,000  bales. 

*'  In  1856  (the  next  year)  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans  on  the  Ist  of  September 
were  only  1,166  bales,  and  the  crop,  true  to  the  principle  of  Labour,  oo  which  it 
depends  so  much,  fell  to  2,933,781  bales. 

**  In  1857  the  receipts  on  the  1st  of  September  of  new  cotton  at  New  Orleans  was 
only  33  bales,  followed  hj  a  short  crop. 

**  In  this  year  the  receipts  up  to  date  at  New  Orleans  figure  up  4,834  bales,  em- 
bracing, of  course,  the  ficK>ded  districts. 

**  Referring  to  our  annual  tabular  statement,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  consumption  keeps  pace  with  increase  of  prodaction,  if  indeed  it  docs  not  exceed 
the  latter.*' 
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Price  of  Cotton,  at  Liverpod,  at  the  clou  of  each  Year, 
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77^  Growth,  Cofisumption,  and  Export  of  Cotton  from  Hie  Uni:9d  Statea  during  the  last 

Fifteen  Years, 


Ye»ri. 

Crop  of  the 
United 
States. 

Coniump- 

tlon  in  the 

United 

States. 

Exported  to 

Great 
BrltdD. 

France. 

North  of 
Europe. 

Other  F. 

Countries 

Total. 

1844.45 
1H45-46 
1816-47 
1H47-48 
1848-49 
1849-^0 
ISSOJil 
18M-5J 
1-52-53 
1H5V54 
18A4-55 
lH.V'S-56 
185»>-57 
I8'.7-58 

2.394.503 
2.10;>.537 
1.778651 
2.817.634 
2.728,596 
2.< -96,706 
2.855,257 
3,01.5,029 
3.262,882 
2.910,027 
2,847,339 
3,527.845 
2,939.519 
3.113,962 

389.006 
422.597 
427,597 
616.044 
612.285 
6I.1.49S 
48.5,614 
6f9,603 
80:i.725 
787,236 
706,412 
770.739 
819.936 
595.562 

1,439.306 
1.102,369 
830.909 
1.824,265 
1.537,901 
1,106.771 
1.418.265 
1,668.749 
1,736.860 
1,603.750 
1.549.716 
1.921.886 
1,428.870 
1,809,968 

359  857 
859,703 
241,48<i 
279,172 
368.259 
289.697 
301.358 
421,375 
426.728 
374,058 
409,931 
480.r.37 
413,357 
884.002 

134,501 
86.692 
7s,689 
120,348 
165,4.58 
72,256 
129.492 
168,875 
171.176 
165,172 
185,200 
304.005 
245,798 
215.145 

150.592 
118,028 
93,138 
m.476 
156.226 
121,601 
139,595 
184.647 
193,636 
176,168 
149.367 
248,578 
164,632 
181,842 

2.fiS^75C 

1,6' .'*  ry2 

1.J3IV-123 

i.R-.:fii 

2.2 -'7,  H  44 
1..VM.JS5 
1.9-J1(J 
2,4  i;i.*;45 

2,fi--  1?MJ 

2,3i:%]4H 
2.*i  t  i/iOQ 
2.9MJIJC 
2.2   \r»N7 

2.5v,ij..6a 

Cotton  Crop  of  the  United  States. 


New  Orleans   - 
Mobile      ... 
Morida     ... 
Georgia    -       .        - 
South  Carolina 
North  Carolina 
VirginU   - 
Texiis       -        .       - 
Tennessee,  Ac. 

Total  crop 

Total  crop  of  1858, 

as  above 
Crop  of  last  jenr 
Cr>  p  of  year  before  > 

Increase  flrom  last 
year       -       -       - 

Decrease  ftrom  year 
before   -       -       - 


1,435,000 

1.576,409 

503.177 

622.364 

136,344 

122,351 

822,111 

2K2.973 

897.331 

406,251 

27.147 

23.<J99 

28.733 

24.705 

K9,882 

145,286 

9,624 

4.754 

3,113.962 

2.989,519 

8,113,962 

2,939.519 

3,527.845 

174,443 
413.688 


Export  to  Ponlgn  Ports  tn  1SA7-8. 


New  Orleans    -  1 
Mobile      - 
Texas 
Florida     - 
Savannah  . 
Charleston 
North  Carolina 
Virginia 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia     - 
New  York 
Boston 

ToUl 

Total  last  year  • 

Increase  ^ 


1,016,71^ 
265,464 
33.933 
25,771 
149,346 
192,251 

'"4t'5 

164 

995 

110,721 

14.110 


1.809.966 
1.428.870 


881,096 


To  France 

•ncltho 
CoitUnent. 


478.854 
121,668 
16.404 

*18,356 
107.153 


87.100 
1,568 


780.489 
823.787 


16,710 


,495.070 
387,<i32 
50,.^'i8 
25,771 
167.700 
299,404 

"495 

164 

995 

147.821 

15.663 


2.590,4.V5 
2,252.657 


307,806 


TeMlCfapoTBalM. 


Qaantliy  romunMd 
by,  and  tn  th« 
hands  of  Manu> 


TnUl  crop  of  United  States,  1858  ...       -  8,113,962 

Add  Stocks  on  hand  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1  It  September,  1857 :-. 

In  the  southern  ports       ...        23,580 
In  the  northern  ports       .       .       •       25,678 


49,258 


Makes  a  supply  of  - 

Deduct  the  export  to  foreign 

ports    -        ...        -    2.690,455 
Less  foreign  Included    -       -  723 

Stocks  on  hand  st  the  close  of  the  your 
1st  September,  1858:— 

In  the  southern  ports      -        67,601 
la  the  northern  porU     -        45,322 

Burnt  at  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and 
manulactured  In  VirginU   -       -       - 


8,163,220 


2,'89,732 

102,926 
I8.8n 


.  2,711.085 


Taken  for  home-use 


Vol.  I. 


695.562 


1857-8 
1856—7 
1855-6 
1854-5 
1853—4 
1X52-3 
1851—2 
1850-51 
1849-50 
1848—9 
1847—8 
1846—7 
184.5—6 
1814—5 
•184a— 4 
1842-8 
1841—2 
1840-1 
1839-40 
1838—9 
1837-8 
1836—7 
1835-6 
1834-6 
1833-4 
1832-3 


8.118.962 
8.939.519 
''^•*S45 

■J    irJ39 

■j.'M-  1)27 

ivi-:.  f)29 
L^:i^•..l57 
■.■.MV".rn6 
L>:>,S96 

v;u7  534 
IJT^.651 
v.iii'M7 

y.i':i-4n9 
2^^3.875 
1.683.574 
1,614,945 
2.177,835 
1,360.532 
1.301,497 
1,422,930 
1,360,725 
l,*54,328 
1,205.394 
1,(70.438 


819,936 
770,739 
9(«.412 
737. 23r. 
803.725 
699.6(13 
404,108 
4«i7,7C9 
518,039 
631.772 
427.9^.7 
42?,.'.97 
38fi.0<i6 
316,744 
325.129 
K7,^r<0 
297,288 
295,193 
276.018 
246.063 
2^^2.540 
236.733 
216.888 
196,4  3 
■  194.412 

—  D.  M. 
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CRANES. 


COTTON  (GUN).    See  Gim  Cotton. 

COURT  PILASTER  is  a  considerable  object  of  manufkcture.  Silk,  sarcenet,  Bi^e 
muslin  and  prepared  skins,  usually  receive  preparations  of  isinglass  or  ptiste,  to  be 
again  covered  by  spiritous  solutions  of  gum  resins;  in  some  cases  flour-paste  and 
isinglass  alone  are  employed,  in  others  isinglass  in  spirit  of  wine  on  oiled  silk.  It  is 
made  as  follows  (according  to  Dr.  Paris)  : 

Black  silk  is  strained  and  brushed  over  ten  or  twelve  times  with  the  following  pre- 
paration : — Dissolve  ^  an  ounce  of  balsam  of  benzoin  in  6  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of 
wine;  and  in  a  separate  vessel  dissolve  1  ounce  of  isinglass  in  as  little  water  as  may  be. 
Straid  each  solution,  mix  them,  and  let  the  mixture  rest,  so  that  any  undissolved  parts 
may  subside ;  when  the  clear  liquid  is  cold  it  will  form  a  jelly,  which  must  be  warmed 
before  it  is  applied  to  the  silk.  When  the  silk  coated  with  it  is  quite  dry  it  must  be 
finished  off  with  a  coat  of  a  solution  of  four  ounces  of  Chian  turpentine  in  6  ounces  of 
tincture  of  benzoin,  to  prevent  its  cracking.  The  application  of  collodion  has  tended 
to  limit  the  uses  of  this  manufacture.  Gold-beaters*-skin  or  prepared  membrane  are 
coated  with  isingUss,  and  this  again  with  solutions  of  gutta-percha  or  caontebonc  in 
chloroform  or  other  solvents.  Court  plasters  are  also  prepared  transparent,  flesh- 
coloured,  &C.  &c 

COW  DUNG,  employed  in  the  processes  of  dunging  in  Calico  PanmNc,  which  see. 

COW  DUNG  SUBSTITUTE.  Sulphate,  carbonate,  and  phosphate  of  lime  and 
soda.    See  Calico  Printing. 

CRANES,  T\ibular.  Among  the  many  applications  of  the  hollow-girder  system, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious. 
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Fig,  626  is  a  vertical  section  of  a  crane,  constructed  according  to  a  recent  invention, 
and  calculated  for  lifting  or  hoisting  weights  up  to  about  8  tons.    Fig,  637,  is  an 
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eleTation  of  the  same  ifigs,  628,  629,  630,  and  631,  are  cross  sections,  on  the  lines  a  b, 
c  d,  e/fgh;  and^.  632,  a  transverse  vertical  section  on  the  line  i  k,  a  a  is  the  jib, 
which  in  its  general  outline,  is  of  a  crane  neck  form,  but  rectangalar  in  its  cross- 
section,  as  particularly  shown  in^«.  629,  630,  and  631.  The  four  sides  are  formed 
of  metal  plates,  firmly  riveted  together.  Along  the  edges  the  connection  of  the 
plates  is  effected  by  means  of  pieces  of  angle  iron.  The  connections  of  the  plates  at 
the  croas^oints  on  the  convex  or  upper  side  of  the  jib,  are  made  by  the  riveting  on  of 
a  plate,  which  covers  or  overlaps  the  ends  of  the  two  plates  to  be  joined ;  the  rivets  at 
this  part  are  disposed  as  represented  \n/ig,  633  (a  plan  of  the  top  plates),  and  known 
as  **  chain  riveting** ;  b  b  is  the  pillar,  which  is  firmlv  secured  by  a  base  plate  ;>,  to  a 
atone  foundation  b  ;  and  fits  at  top  into  a  cup-shaped  bearing  c,  which  is  so  firmly 
secured  to  the  side  plates  of  the  jib,  at  or  near  to  the  point  where  the  curvature  com- 
mences, and  on  which  bearing  the  jib  is  free  to  revolve.  Fig.  632  is  a  transverse  verti- 
cal section  of  the  lower  part  of  the  jib,  showing  the  manner  of  fitting  tbe  bearings 
for  tbe  chain-barrel  (which  is  placed  in  the  interior),  and  the  spindles  and  shafts  of 
the  wheel  gearing,  by  which  the  power  ia  applied  there  to  d,  is  the  chain  pulley, 
which  is  inserted  m  an  aperture  formed  in  the  top  of  the  jib.  The  chain  passing  over 
this  pulley  enters  the  interior  of  the  crane,  and  is  continued  down  to  the  chain 
barrel  s  is  a  pulley  or  roller,  which  ia  interposed  about  half-way  between  the  chain- 
pul  ey  and  the  chain-banel,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  chain  rubbing  against 
the  plates.    Fig,  634  is  a  plan  of  the  lower  plates. 


Fig,  635  is  a  vertical  section  of  another  crane  constructed  upon  the  same  principle 
as  that  just  described,  but  calculated  for  lifting  much  greater  wei^fhta  (say  SO  tons)  i 
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it  differs  in  liaying  the  lower  or  concaye  side  a  a,  of  the  jib  strengthened  by  means  of 
three  additional  plates  b  B  B,  whereby  the  interior  is  divided  into  one  large  and  three 
smaller  cells,  as  shown  in  figs.  636  and  637,  which  are  cross  sections  upon  the  lines  a  b, 
and  c  d  of  fig.  635.  This  arrangement  of  the  cells  to  strengthen  the  lower  or  concaye 
side  is  advisable,  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  resistance  to  the  compression  exerted  by 
the  load  lifted,  without  unnecessarily  increasing  the  weight  of  the  other  parts. 
The  tension  exerted  upon  the  upper  or  convex  plates  does  not  require  so  much  ma- 
terials to  withstand  it ;  c,  is  the  toe  of  the  jib,  which  rests  in  a  step  formed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylindrical  castings  d,  which  is  built  into  the  masonry  forming  the  basis  of 
the  machine,  e  e  are  two  of  a  set  of  pulleys,  which  are  mounted  between  two  rings  f  p, 
and  serye  as  anti-firiction  rollers  for  the  upper  bearing  of  the  jib.  The  lowermost  of 
the  rings  f  f,  rests  upon  a  set  of  rollers  o  o,  which  are  fitted  into  the  top  of  the  cast- 
ing D,  so  that  as  the  jib  is  turned  round,  the  rings  f  f,  and  the  anti-friction  rollers 
which  they  carry,  haye  perfect  freedom  to  move  along  with  it;  h  is  a  platform,  upon 
which  the  persons  working  the  machine  may  stand,  and  which  supports  a  column  i, 
within  which  there  is  mounted  a  spindle  k,  the  lower  end  of  which  has  keyed  to  it  a 
pinion  L,  which  gears  into  a  circular  rack  u  h,  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  cylindrical 
casing  d.  n  is  a  worm-wheel  keyed  to  the  top  of  the  spindle  k,  into  which  an  endless 
screw,  worked  by  a  hand-wheel,  is  geared,  so  that,  by  turning  the  hand-wheel,  the  jib 
of  the  crane  is  made  to  move  round  in  any  required  direction,  o  is  the  chain-barrel ; 
p  the  chain-wheel ;  b  r  pulleys  or  rollers  which  support  the  chain,  and  preyent  its 
rubbing  against  ^e  plates  of  the  jib. 

In  the  cranes  and  hoisting  machines  described,  the  chain  barrels  are  inclosed  within 
the  jib,  and  the  spindles  of  the  wheel-gearing  are  also  inside ;  and  this  is  the  dis- 
position of  these  parts  preferred;  but  it  will  be  obyious  that  they  may  be  also 
placed  outside  of  the  jib,  in  a  manner  similarly  to  that  generally  followed  in  the  con' 
struction  of  ordinary  cranes.  —  See  Hydraulic  Cranes. 

CRAPE.  {Cripe,  Fr.;  Krepp,  Genu.)  A  transparent  textile  &bric,  somewhat  like 
gauze,  made  of  raw  silk,  gummed,  and  twisted  at  the  mill.  It  is  woyen  with  any 
crossing  or  tweeL  When  dyed  black,  it  is  worn  by  ladies  as  a  mourning  dress. 
Crapes  are  crisped  (ja-ipea)  or  smooth ;  the  former  being  double,  are  used  in  doss 
nionming;  the  latter  in  less  deep.  The  silk  destined  for  the  first  is  spun  harder  than 
fi>r  the  second ;  since  the  degree  of  twist,  particularly  for  the  warp,  determines  the 
degree  of  crisping  which  it  assumes  after  being  taken  from  the  loom.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  steeped  in  clear  water,  and  rubbed  with  prepared  wax.  Crapes  are  all  wovec 
and  dyed  with  the  silk  in  the  raw  state.  They  are  finished  with  a  stiffening  of  gnm 
water.  White  crape  is  appropriated  to  young  unmarried  females,  and  to  yiigins  oa 
taking  the  yeil  in  nunneries. 

Crape  is  a  Bolognese  inyention,  but  has  been  long  mannfkctured  with  superior 
excellence  at  Lyons  in  France,  and  Norwich  in  England.  There  is  now  a  large  manu- 
Qictory  of  it  at  Yarmouth,  by  power-loom  machinery. 

There  is  another  kind  of  stuff,  called  cripon,  made  either  of  fine  wool,  or  of  wool 
and  silk,  of  which  the  warp  is  twisted  much  harder  than  the  weft.  The  cr^nms  of 
Naples  consist  altogether  of  silk. 

CRAYONS.  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  PastelsHJU,  Germ.)  Slender,  soft,  and  somewhat 
iViable  cylinders,  yariously  coloured  for  delineating  figures  upon  paper,  usually  called 
chalk  drawings.  Bed,  green,  brown,  and  other  coloured  crayons,  are  made  with  fine 
pipe  or  china  clay  paste,  intimately  mixed  with  earthy  or  metallic  pigments,  or  in 
general  with  body  or  surface  colours,  then  moulded  and  dried. — £iee  Drawimg 

CBAI.K8. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR.    The  Bitartrate  of  Potash,  which  see. 

CREATINE  (Syn.  Kreatine),  C'H'N'O*  +  2HO.  A  base  existing  in  the  juice 
of  flesh  and  in  urine  along  with  creatinine.  It  was  discoyered  by  Cheyrenl.  but 
chiefly  inyestioated  by  liebig. 

CREATININE  (Syn.  Kreatinine),  C»H'N»0«.  A  base  produced  fh)m  creatine  by 
the  loss  of  two  atoms  of  water. — C.  G.  W. 

CREOSOTE.     See  Kreosote. 

CRESYLIC  ACID,  CmHW.— A  homologue  of  carbolic  acid.  See  Carbolic  Acid 
and  Kreosote.  —  C.  G.  W, 

CROSS-FLUCKANS  or  FLOOK  ANS.  The  name  giyen  by  the  Cornish  mineit 
to  clay  yeins  of  more  ancient  formation. 

CROWN  GLASS.    See  Glass. 

CRUCIBLES  {Cremefa,  Fr. ;  Schmehtiegd,  Germ.)  are  small  conical  yespels, 
narrower  at  the  bottom  than  the  mouth,  for  reducing  ores  in  docimasy  by  the  dry 
analysis,  for  fusing  mixtures  of  earthy  and  other  substances,  for  melting  metals,  and 
compounding  metallic  alloys.  They  ought  to  be  refractory  in  the  strongest  heats,  not 
readily  acted  upon  by  the  substances  ignited  m  them,  not  porous  to  liqui£,  and  capable 
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of  bearing  considerable  alternations  of  temperatare  without  cracking ;  on  which 
account  they  should  not  be  made  too  thick. — See  Melting  Pots. 

CRUSHING  AND  GRINDING  MACHINERY.  See  Gbindimg  and  Cbushiko 
Machinery. 

CRYOLITE.  The  mineral  Arom  which  the  metal  Aluminium  is  obtained  with  the 
greatest  facility.    See  Alukimium. 

It  deritres  it  name  from  Kpvot  tee, — Arom  the  circumstance  of  its  being  fusible  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle.  Its  composition  is — aluminium  13*00 ;  sodium  32*8  ;  fluorine 
64-2. 

It  was  discoYered  at  Arksutfiord  in  West  Greenland,  by  Gies^cke,  associated  in 
gneiss  with  ffalena,  pyrites,  and  spathic  iron.     It  is  now  obtained  in  large  quantities. 

CRYPTIDINE,  C"n"N.  A  volatile  base  homologous  with  chinoline,  found  by 
Greville  Williams  in  the  less  Yolatile  portion  of  coal  tar. — C.  G.  W. 

CRYSTAL.  A  crystal  is  a  body  which  has  assumed  a  certain  geometric  form.  It 
is  produced  by  nature,  and  may  be  obtained  by  art 

The  ancients  believed  quartz  to  be  water  converted  into  a  solid  by  intense  cold,  and 
hence  they  called  that  mineral  crystal  from  KpwrrdKKos,  ice.  This  belief  still  lingers, 
many  persons  thinking  that  rock  crystal  is,  in  fact,  congealed  water.  The  term  crystal 
is  now  applied  to  all  solid  bodies  which  assume  certain  regular  forms.  A  crystal  is 
any  solid  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  svmmetrically  arranged.  Each  mineral  has  its 
own  mode  of  crystallisation ,  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished*  and  also  its  own  pecu- 
liarity of  internal  structure. 

We  may  have  a  mineral  in  a  considerable  variety  of  external  forms,  as  pyrites,  in 
cubes,  octohedrons,  dodecahedrons,  &c  ;  but  these  are  all  resolvable  into  a  simple 
single  type  —  the  cube.  Thus  galena,  whatever  external  form  it  may  assume,  has  an 
internal  cubical  structure.  Fluor  spar,  usually  occurring  in  cubical  forms,  may  be 
cleaved  into  a  regular  octohedron.  A  little  reflection,  will  enable  the  student  to  see 
that  nature  in  her  simple  arrangements  maintains  an  unvarying  internal  type,  upon 
which  she  builds  up  her  varying  and  beautiful  geometric  forms.  There  are  certain 
imaginary  lines  which  are  ciUled  the  axes  of  the  crystal :  these  may  be 

Rectangular  and  equal,  as  in  the  cube. 

Rectangular  and  one  unequal,  as  in  the  right  square  prism. 

Jiectangular  and  three  unequal,  as  in  the  right  rectangular  prism. 

The  three  axes  unequal,  vertical  inclined  to  one  of  the  lateral,  at  right  angles  to  the  oOier, 
two  lateral  at  right  angles  with  one  another,  as  in  the  oblique  rhombic  prism. 

The  three  cues  unequal  and  all  the  intersections  oblique,  as  in  the  oblique  rectangular 
pnsm. 

Three  equal  lateral  axes  intersecting  at  angles  of  60°  and  a  vertical  axis  of  varying 
length  at  right  angles  with  the  lateral,  as  in  the  hexagonal  prism. 

Upon  these  simple  arrangements  of  the  axial  lines  all  the  crystalline  forms  depend, 
the  particles  of  matter  arranging  themselves  around  these  axes  according  to  some  law 
of  polarity  which  has  not  yet  been  developed. 

CRYSTAL.     A  name  given  to  Flint  GX'Abs,  which  see. 

CUDBEAR.  This  colouring  matter  was  first  made  an  article  of  trade  by  Dr. 
Cnthbert  Gordon,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name  ;  and  was  originally  manuAictured 
on  a  great  scale  by  Mr.  G.  Mackintosh,  at  Glasgow,  nearly  80  years  ago. 

It  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  archil,  from  the  same  varieties  of  lichen  (see 
Abchil);  only,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  the  substance  is  dried  in  the  air,  and  is 
then  ground  to  a  very  fine  powder.    See  I^thus. 

CULM,  a  term  applied  to  anthracite  or  stone  coal  in  some  districts.  jSee  Anthra- 
cite. 

C  UMIDINE,  C*  H'*  N.  An  alkali  homologous  with  aniline, formed  by  Nicholson  by 
the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  nitrocumole.  Its  density  is  0*9526,  and  its  boiling 
point  437°.— C.  G.  W. 

CUMOLE,  C"  H'*  (Syn.  Cum^ne),  Hydruret  of  Cumenyle.  A  hydrocarbon  found 
in  coal  naphtha ;  it  is  also  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  cnmioic  acid 
with  caustic  baryta.  See  Naphtha,  Coal,  and  Carburetted  Htdrogkn.— C.  G.  W. 

CUFELLATION.     See  Assaying  and  Silver  Refining. 

CURARINE.  An  alkaloid  existing  in  a  black  resinous  matter  called  curari,  used 
by  the  American  Indians  for  poisoning  their  arrows.  It  is  singular  that  while  the 
curari  poison  is  absolutely  fatal  when  introduced,  even  in  small  doses,  into  a  wound,  it 
is  inert  when  swallowed.  Its  composition  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  be  produced 
from  one  of  the  Strychnea.—C  G.  W. 

CURCUMA  ANGUSTIFOLIA.  The  narrow  leaved  Turmeric.  (East  Indian 
Arrow  Root.)  This  plant  is  found  in  the  forests,  extending  from  the  banks  of  the 
Lona  to  Nagpore.     At  Bhagulpore  the  root  is  dug  up  and  rubbed  on  a  stone  or  bed 
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in  a  mortar,  and  aftenrards  rubbed  in  water  -with  (he  band  and  strained  throngb  a 
clotb ;  the  fecola  haying  subsided,  the  water  is  poured  ofi^  and  the  tikor  (fecula) 
dried  for  use.  The  East  Indian  arrow  root  is  a  fine  white  powder,  readily 
distinguishable,  both  by  the  eye  and  the  touch,  from  West  Indian  arrow  root.  To 
the  eye  it  somewhat  resembles  a  finely  powdoed  salt  (as  bicarbonate  of  soda  or 
Rochelle  salt).  When  pinched  or  pressed  by  the  fingers,  it  wants  the  firmness  so 
characteristic  of  West  Indian  arrow  root,  and  it  does  not  crepitate  to  the  same 
extent  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers. — PereirtL 

At  TraTancore  this  starch  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants. 

CURLING  STONE.  A  stone  used  in  Scotland  in  playing  the  national  game  of 
cwrling,  which  is  practised  upon  the  ice  during  the  winter.  The  stone  is  made  of 
some  hard  primary  rock.  That  of  Ailsa  Craig,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  is  Tery 
celebrated.  Ailsa  Craig  consists  of  a  single  rock  of  greyish  compact  felspar,  with 
small  grains  of  quarts,  and  very  minute  particles  of  hornblende. — Mristow. 

CURRYING  OP  LEATHER,  (Chrroyer,  Fr.  ;  Zurichten,  Germ.,)  is  the  art  of 
dressing  skins  after  they  are  tanned,  in  order  to  render  them  fit  for  the  parpoees  of 
the  shoe-maker,  coach-maker,  harness-maker,  &c. — See  Leathsb,  Currtiko  of. 

CUTLERY.  (CouieUerie  Fr. ;  Mes^enchmidwaare,  Germ.)  Three  kinds  of  steel 
are  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  di£Perent  articles  of  cutlery,  vis.,  common  steel, 
shear  steel,  and  cast  steeL  Shear  steel  is  exceedingly  plastic  and  tough.  All  the 
edge  tools  which  require  great  tenacity  without  great  hardness  are  made  of  it,  such 
as  table  kniyes,  scythes,  plane-irons,  &c. 

Cast  steel  is  formed  b^  melting  blistered  steel  m  coyered  crucibles,  with  bottle  glass, 
and  pouring  it  into  cast-iron  mo^ds,  so  as  to  form  it  into  ingots :  these  ingots  are  then 
taken  to  the  tilt,  and  drawn  into  rods  of  suitable  dimensions.  No  other  than  cast 
steel  can  assume  a  very  fine  polish,  and  hence  all  the  finer  articles  of  cutlery  are  made 
of  it,  such  as  the  best  scissors,  penkniyes,  razors,  &c. 

Formerly  csst  steel  could  be  worked  only  at  a  yery  low  heat ;  it  can  bow  be  made 
so  as  to  be  welded  to  iron  with  the  greatest  ease.  Its  use  is  consequently  extended  to 
making  yery  superior  kinds  of  chisels,  plane-irons,  table-kniyes,  &c. 

Forging  of  tabU  knives. — ^Two  men  are  generally  employed  in  the  forging  of  table 
knives  ;  one  called  the  foreman  or  maker,  and  the  other  the  striker. 

The  steel  called  common  steel  is  employed  in  making  the  yery  common  articles ; 
but  for  the  greatest  psrt  of  table  knives  which  require  a  surface  free  from  flaws,  shear 
steel  and  cast  steel  are  generally  preferred.  That  part  of  the  knife  termed  the  blade 
is  first  rudely  formed  and  cut  ofif.  It  is  next  wdded  to  a  rod  of  iron  about  (  inch 
square,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  as  little  of  the  iron  part  of  the  blade  exposed  as 
possible.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  iron  now  attached  to  the  blade  is  taken  off  from 
the  rod  to  form  the  bolster  or  shoulder,  and  the  tang. 

In  order  to  make  the  bolster  of  a  given  sice,  and  to  give  it  at  the  same  time  shape 
and  neatness,  it  is  introduced  into  a  die,  and  a  swage  placed  over  it  s  the  swage  has  a 
few  smart  blows  given  it  by  the  striker.  This  die  and  swage  are,  by  the  workmen, 
called  prints. 

After  the  tangs  and  bolster  are  finished,  the  blade  is  heated  a  second  time,  and  the 
foreman  gives  it  its  proper  anril  finish :  this  operation  is  termed  smithing.  The  blade 
is  now  heated  red  hot,  and  plunged  perpendicularly  into  cold  water.  By  this  means  it 
becomes  hardened.  It  requires  to  be  tempered  regularly  down  to  a  blue  colour :  in 
which  state  it  is  ready  for  the  grinder. 

Mr.  BrowniU's  method  of  securing  the  handles  upon  table  knives  and  foiiis,  is,  by 
lengthening  the  tangs,  so  as  to  pass  them  completely  through  the  handle,  the  ends  of 
which  are  to  be  tinned  after  the  ordinary  mode  of  tinning  iron  ;  and,  when  passed 
through  the  handle,  the  end  of  the  tang  is  to  be  spread  by  beating,  or  a  small  hole 
drilled  through  it,  and  a  pin  passed  to  hold  it  upon  the  handle.  After  this,  caps  of 
metal,  either  copper  plated,  or  silver,  are  to  be  soldered  on  the  projecting  end  of  the 
tang,  and  while  the  solder  is  in  a  fluid  state,  the  cap  is  to  be  pressed  upon  the  end  of 
the  handle  and  held  there  until  the  solder  is  fixed,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  cooled  by 
being  immersed  in  cold  water. 

Mr.  Thomason^s  patent  improvements  consist  in  the  adaptation  of  steel  edges  to 
the  blades  of  gold  and  silver  knives.  These  steel  edges  are  to  be  attached  to  the 
other  metal,  of  whatever  quality  it  may  be,  of  which  the  knife.  Sec,  is  made,  by  means 
of  solder,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  efiecting  that  process.  After  the  edge  of  steel  is 
thus  attached  to  the  gold,  silyer,  &c.«  it  is  to  be  ground,  polished,  and  tempered  by 
immersion  in  cold  water,  or  oil,  after  being  heated.  This  process  being  finished,  the 
other  parts  of  the  knife  are  then  wrought  and  ornamented  by  the  engraver  or  chaser, 
as  usual. 

A  patent  was  obtained  in  1827,  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Sheffield,  ibr  rolling  out  knives 
at  one  operation. 
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In  th€  ordinanrmode  of  making  knives,  a  sheet  of  steel  being  proTided,  the  blades 
are  cot  out  of  the  sheet,  and  the  backs,  shoulders,  and  tangs,  of  wrought  iron,  are 
attached  to  the  steel  blades,  bj  welding  at  the  forge.  The  knife  is  then  ground  to 
the  proper  shape,  and  the  blade  polished  and  hardened. 

Instead  of  this  welding  process,  the  patentee  proposes  to  make  the  knives  entirely 
of  steel,  and  to  form  them  by  rolling  in  a  heated  state  between  massive  rollers  ;  the 
thoalders  or  bolsters,  and  the  tangs  for  the  handles  being  produced  by  suitable 
recesses  in  the  peripheries  of  the  rollers ;  just  as  railway  rails  are  formed.  When 
the  knife  is  to  be  made  with  what  is  called  a  scale  tang,  that  is,  a  broad  flat  tang,  to 
which  the  handle  is  to  be  attached  in  two  pieces,  riveted  on  the  sides  of  the  tang,  the 
rollers  are  then  only  to  have  recesses  cot  in  them,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis 
for  forming  the  bolster. 

The  piate  of  steel  having  been  heated,  is  to  be  pressed  between  the  two  rollers,  by 
which  the  blades  and  the  parts  for  the  scale  tangs  will  be  pressed  out  flat  and  thin, 
and  those  parts  which  pass  between  the  grooves  or  recess  will  be  left  thick  or  protu- 
berant, forming  the  bolster  for  the  shoulder  of  the  blade.  But  if  the  tangs  are  to  be 
round  in  order  to  be  fixed  into  single  handles,  then  it  will  be  necessary  also  to  form 
transverse  grooves  in  the  rollers,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  those  which  give  shape  to 
the  bolsters,  the  transverse  grooves  corresponding  in  length  to  the  length  of  the  • 
intended  tang.  When  the  plates  of  steel  have  been  thus  rolled,  forming  three  or 
more  knives  in  a  breadth,  the  several  knives  are  to  be  cut  out  by  the  ordinary  mode 
of  what  is  called  slitting,  and  the  blades  and  shoulders  ground,  hardened,  and  polished 
in  the  usual  way. 

Forks  are  generally  a  distinct  branch  of  mannfactore  from  that  of  knives,  and  are 
purchased  of  the  fork  makers  by  the  manofacturers  of  table  knives,  in  a  state  fit  for 
receiving  the  handles. 

The  rods  of  steel  from  which  the  forks  are  made,  are  about  }ths  of  an  inch  square. 
The  tang  and  shank  of  the  fork  are  first  roughly  formed.  The  fork  is  then  cut  ofi^, 
leaving  at  one  end  about  1  inch  of  the  square  part  of  the  steeL  This  part  is  after- 
wards drawn  out  flat  to  about  the  length  of  the  prongs.  The  shank  and  tang  are 
now  heated,  and  a  proper  form  given  to  them  by  means  of  a  die  and  swage.  The 
prongs  are  afterwards  formed  at  one  blow  by  means  of  the  stamp ;  this  machine  is 
very  similar  to  that  used  in  driving  piles,  but  it  is  worked  by  one  man.  It  consists  of 
a  large  anvil  fixed  in  a  block  of  stone  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  To  this 
anvil  are  attached  two  rods  of  iron  of  considerable  thickness,  fixed  12  inches  asunder, 
perpendicolarly  to  the  anvil,  and  diagonally  to  each  other.  These  are  fastened  to  the 
ceiling  The  hammer  or  stamp,  about  100  lbs.  in  weight,  having  a  groove  upon  either 
side  corresponding  to  the  angles  of  the  upright  rods,  is  made  to  slide  freely  through 
its  limited  range,  being  conducted  by  its  two  iron  supporters.  A  rope  is  attached  to 
the  hammer,  which  goes  over  a  pulley  on  the  floor  of  the  room  above,  and  comes 
down  to  the  person  who  works  the  stamp  :  two  corresponding  dies  are  attached,  one 
to  the  hammer,  and  the  other  to  the  anvil.  That  part  of  the  fork  intended  to  form 
the  prongs,  is  heated  to  a  pretty  white  heat  and  placed  in  the  lower  die,  and  the 
hammer  containing  the  other  die  is  made  to  fall  upon  it  from  a  height  of  about  7  or  8 
feet  This  forms  the  prongs  and  the  middle  part  of  the  fork,  leaving  a  very  thin  sub- 
stance of  steel  between  each  prong,  which  is  afterwards  cut  out  with  an  appropriate 
instrument  called  a  fly-press.  The  forks  are  now  annealed  by  surrounding  a  large 
mass  of  them  with  hot  coals,  so  that  the  whole  shall  become  red  hot  The  fire  is 
suffered  gradually  to  die  out,  and  the  forks  to  cool  without  being  disturbed.  This 
process  is  intended  to  soften,  and  by  that  means  to  prepare  them  for  filing.  The 
inside  of  the  prongs  are  then  filed,  after  which  they  are  bent  into  their  proper  form 
and  hardened.  When  hardened,  which  is  effected  by  heating  them  red-hot  and 
plunging  them  into  cold  water,  they  are  tempered  by  exposing  them  to  the  degree  of 
heat  at  which  grease  inflames. 

Penknives  are  generally  forged  ly  a  single  hand,  with  the  hammer  and  the  anvil 
simply. 

The  hammer  in  this  trade  is  generally  light,  not  exceeding  3j  lbs.  The  breadth 
of  the  face,  or  the  striking  part,  is  about  one  inch ;  if  brrader,  it  would  not  be 
convenient  for  striking  so  small  an  object  The  principal  anvil  is  about  5  inches, 
and  10  upon  the  face,  and  is  provided  with  a  groove  into  which  a  smaller  anvil  is 
wedged.  The  smaller  anvil  is  about  2  inches  square  upon  the  face.  The  blade  of 
the  knife  is  first  drawn  out  at  the  end  of  the  rod  of  steel,  and  as  much  more  is  cut  off 
along  with  it  as  is  thought  necessary  to  form  the  joint  The  blade  is  then  taken  in  a 
pair  of  tongs,  and  heated  a  second  time  to  finish  the  joint  part,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  form  a  temporary  tang  for  the  purpose  of  driving  into  a  small  haft  used  by  the 
grinder.    Another  heat  is  taken  to  give  the  blade  a  proper  finish.    The  small  recess 
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called  the  nail  hole,  used  in  opening  the  knife,  is  made  while  it  la  atill  hoi  bj  meflns 
of  a  chisel,  which  is  ronnd  on  one  side,  and  flat  upon  the  other. 

Penknives  are  hardened  by  heating  the  blade  red  hot,  and  dipping  them  in*o 
water  up  to  the  shoulder.  They  are  tempered  by  setting  them  side  by  side,  with  the 
back  downwards  upon  a  flat  iron  plate  laid  upon  the  fire,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  till  they  are  of  a  brown  or  purple  colour. 

The  blades  of  pocket  knives,  and  all  that  come  under  the  denomination  of  spring 
knives,  are  made  in  the  same  way. 

The  forging  of  razors  is  peifonned  by  a  foreman  and  striker,  as  in  making  table 
knives. 

Thev  are  generally  made  of  cast  steel  The  rods,  as  they  come  from  the  tilt,  are 
about  I  inch  broad,  and  of  a  thickness  sufficient  for  the  back  of  a  raxor. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  tools  made  use  of  in  forging  razors  :  the  anvil  is  a 
little  rounded  at  the  sideF,  which  affords  the  opportunity  of  making  the  edge  thinner, 
and  saves  an  immense  labour  to  the  grinder. 

Razors  are  hardened  and  tempered  in  a  similar  manner  to  penknives.  They  arc, 
however,  left  harder,  being  only  let  down  to  yellow  or  brown  colour. 

The  forging  of  scissors  is  wholly  performed  by  the  hammer,  and  all  the  sizes  are 
.  made  by  a  single  hand.  The  anvil  of  the  scissor- maker  weighs  about  1^  cwt. ;  it 
measures,  on  the  face,  about  4  by  1 1  inches.  It  is  provided  with  two  gates  or  groorts 
for  the  reception  of  various  little  indented  tools  termed  by  the  workmen  bosses  :  one 
of  these  bosses  is  employed  to  give  proper  figure  to  the  shank  of  the  scissors  ; 
another  for  forming  that  part  which  has  to  make  the  joint ;  and  a  third  is  made  use 
of  for  giving  a  proper  figure  to  the  upper  side  of  the  blade.  There  is  also  another 
anvil  placed  on  the  same  block,  containing  two  or  three  tools  called  beak- irons,  each 
consisting  of  an  upright  stem  about  6  inches  high,  at  the  top  of  which  a  horizontal 
beak  projects  ;  one  of  these  beaks  is  conical,  and  is  used  for  extending  the  bow  of 
the  scissors  ;  the  other  is  a  segment  of  a  cylinder  with  the  round  side  upwards,  con- 
taining a  recess  for  giving  a  proper  shape  and  smoothness  to  the  inside  of  the  bow. 

The  shank  of  the  scissors  is  first  formed  by  means  of  one  of  the  bosses,  above  de- 
scribed, leaving  as  much  steel  at  the  end  as  will  form  the  blade.  A  hole  is  then 
punched  about  i  inch  in  width,  a  little  above  the  shank.  I'he  blade  is  drawn  Out  and 
finished,  and  the  scissors  separated  from  the  rod  a  little  above  the  hole.  It  is  heated 
a  third  time,  and  the  small  hole  above  mentioned  is  extended  upon  the  beak-irons  so 
as  to  form  the  bow.  This  finishes  the  forging  of  scissors.  They  are  promiscuoiuly 
made  in  this  way,  without  any  other  guide  than  the  eye,  having  no  regard  to  their 
being  in  pairs.  They  are  next  annealed  for  the  purpose  of  filling  such  parts  of  them 
as  cannot  be  ground,  and  afterwards  paired. 

The  very  large  scissors  are  made  partly  of  iron,  the  blades  being  of  steel. 

After  the  forging,  the  bow  and  joints,  and  such  shanks  as  cannot  be  ground,  are 
filed.  The  rivet  hole  is  then  bored,  through  which  they  are  to  be  screwed  or  riveted 
together.  This  common  kind  of  scissors  is  only  hardened  up  to  the  joint.  They  are 
tempered  down  to  a  purple  or  blue  colour.     In  this  state  they  are  taken  to  the  grinder. 

Grinding  and  polishing  of  cutlery  — The  various  processes  which  come  under  this 
denomination  are  performed  by  machinery,  moving  in  general  by  the  power  of  the 
steam-engine  or  water-wheel. 

Grinding  wheels  or  grinding  mills  are  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  rooms ; 
every  room  contains  six  places  called  troughs ;  each  trough  consists  of  a  convenience 
for  running  a  grindstone  and  a  polisher  nt  the  same  time,  which  is  generally  occupied 
by  a  man  and  a  boy. 

The  business  of  the  grinder  is  generally  divided  into  three  stages,  viz.  grinding, 
glazing,  and  polishing. 

The  grinding  is  performed  upon  stones  of  various  qualities  and  sizes,  depending  on 
the  articles  to  be  ground.     Those  exposing  much  flat  surface,  such  as  saws,  fenders,  , 
&c.,  require  stones  of  great  diameter,  while  razors,  whose  surface  is  concave,  re- 
quire to  be  ground  upon  stones  of  very  small  dimensions.      Those  articles  which 
require  a  certain  temper,  which  is  the  case  with  most  cutting  instruments,  are  mostly 

Sound  on  a  wet  stone ;  for  which  purpose  the  stone  hangs  within  the  iron  trough, 
led  with  water  to  such  a  height  that  its  surface  may  just  touch  the  face  of  the 
stone. 

Glazing  is  a  process  following  that  of  grinding  i  it  consists  in  giving  that  degree  of 
lustre  and  smoothness  to  an  article  which  can  be  effected  by  means  of  emery  of 
various  degrees  of  fineness.  The  tool  on  which  the  glazing  is  performed,  is  termed  a 
glazer.  It  consists  of  a  circular  piece  of  wood,  formed  of  a  number  of  pieces  in  such 
a  manner  that  iu  edge  or  face  may  always  present  the  endway  of  the  wood.  Were  it 
made  otherwise,  the  contraction  of  the  parts  would  destroy  its  circular  figure.  It  is 
fixed  upon  an  iron  axis  similar  to  that  of  the  stone.    Some  glazers  are  covered  on  the 
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face  with  leatber,  others  with  metal,  coDsiating  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin ;  the  latter 
are  termed  caps.  In  others,  the  wooden  snrface  above  is  made  use  of.  Some  of  the 
leather-fiiced  glazers,  sach  as  are  used  for  forks,  table  knives,  edge  tools,  and  all  the 
coarser  polished  articles,  are  first  coated  with  a  solution  of  gloe,  and  then  covered 
with  emerj.  The  surfaces  of  the  others  are  prepared  for  use  by  first  turning  the  face 
very  true,  then  filling  it  with  small  notches  by  means  of  a  sharp-ended  hunmer,  and 
lastly  filling  up  the  interstices  with  a  compound  of  tallow  and  emery. 

The  pulley  of  the  glazer  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  stone,  that  its  velocity  is 
more  than  double,  having  in  general  a  surfhce-speed  of  1600  feet  in  a  second. 

The  process  of  polishing  consists  in  giving  the  most  perfect  polish  to  the  difiercnt 
articles.  Nothing  is  subjected  to  this  operation  but  what  is  made  of  cast  steel,  and  has 
been  previously  hardened  and  tempered. 

The  polisher  consists  of  a  circular  piece  of  wood  covered  with  buff  leather,  the 
surface  of  which  is  covered  from  time  to  time,  while  in  use,  with  the  crocus  of  iron, 
called  also  eolcothar  of  vitriol. 

The  polisher  requires  to  run  at  a  speed  much  short  of  that  of  the  stone,  or  the 
glazer.  Whatever  may  be  its  diameter,  the  surface  must  not  move  at  a  rate  exceed- 
ing 70  or  80  feet  in  a  second. 

C  Y  A  N  A  TES.  The  combinations  of  the  various  bases  with  cyanic  acid  (C'HNO*). 
The  cyanate  of  potash,  C^NKO'  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  urea. 
There  are  two  modes  of  preparing  cyanate  of  potash,  both  of  which  yield  a  good 
product.  The  first  is  that  of  Clemm,  the  second  of  Liebig.  1.  8  parts  of  ferrocy- 
anide  of  potassium  and  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  intimately  mixed  and 
fused,  care  being  taken  not  to  urge  the  heat  too  much.  The  fluid  mass  is  allowed  to 
fall  somewhat  in  temperature,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  solidify;  15  parts  of 
red  lead  are  then  added  by  small  portions.  The  crucible  is  now  to  be  reheated  with 
stirring,  then  removed,  and  the  contents  poured  on  to  a  clean  iron  plate.  2.  The 
cyanide  of  potassium  of  commerce  (prepared  by  the  method  described  in  the  article 
under  that  head)  is  to  be  melted  in  an  iron  crucible  or  ladle,  and  3^  parts  of  dry 
litharge  in  fine  powder  are  to  be  added  with  constant  stirring.  When  the  lead  has  all 
collected  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  is  poured  on  to  an  iron  plate.  The  mass  obtained 
by  either  of  the  above  processes  is  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  boiled  with  repeated 
quantities  of  alcohol,  until  no  more  cyanate  is  extracted.  This  may  be  known  when 
the  alcohol  filtered  from  the  residue  no  longer  yields  crystals  of  cyanate  in  cooling. 
— C.  G.  W. 

CYANHYDRIC  ACID.    See  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

CYANIDES.  The  combinations  of  cyanogen  with  metals  or  other  bodies.  It 
has  been  remarked  in  the  article  Hydrocyanic  Acid  that  cyanogen,  C'N,  is  a  compound 
salt  radical,  analogous  to  the  halogens  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine.  Like  the  latter 
it  unites  with  metals  without  the  intervention  of  oxygen,  and  with  hydrogen  to  form 
a  hydracid  corresponding  to  the  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  and  hydrobromic  acids. 
The  cyanides  are  both  an  important  and  interesting  class  of  salts.  The  most  impor- 
tant is  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  latter  is  formed  under  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  especially  where  carbonate  of  potash  is  heated  in  contact  with 
carbonaceous  matters.  The  nitrogen  to  form  the  cyanide  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances  is  principally,  and  in  a  few  entirely,  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  Many 
chemists  have  experimented  on  this  subject,  and  their  results  are  by  no  means  in 
harmony ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  success  or  failure  depends  solely  upon  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  experiments  are  conducted.  It  has  been  shown  that, 
when  carbonate  of  potash  mixed  with  charcoal  prepared  from  sugar  (see  Carbon)  is 
exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature  in  a  current  of  nitrogen  gas,  the  potash  in  the 
carburet  is,  at  times,  absolutely  converted  into  cyanide,  not  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid 
remaining.  Experiments  of  this  class,  when  made  with  animal  charcoal  or  coal,  are 
less  conclusive  because  those  matters  contain  nitrogen.  But  even  then  the  amount 
of  cyanogen  found  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  coal  or 
other  carbonaceous  matters.  In  fact  it  would  seem  that  the  presence  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  coal,  &c.,  exercises  a  predisposing  tendency  on  the 
nitrogen  oftheairso  as  to  induce  its  combination  with  carbon  with  greater  facility 
than  would  be  the  case  if  pure  carbon  were  employed.  Cyanide  of  potassium  has 
been  found  on  more  than  one  occasion  oozing  from  apertures  in  iron  smelting  furnaces. 
In  fact  it  is  produced  in  such  abundance  at  one  furnace  in  Styria  as  to  send  into  the 
market  for  sale  to  electro-platers.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  largely  prepared  for  the 
use  of  electro-platers  and  gilders.  The  proportions  of  the  materials  used  are  those 
of  Liebig,  who  first  made  known  the  process.  The  modes  of  munipulation,  however, 
differ  in  the  details  in  all  laboratories.  The  following  method  can  be  recommended 
from  the  experience  of  the  author  of  this  article  as  giving  a  white  and  good  product. 
It  can,  moreover,  be  worked  on  a  very  large  scale.    The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
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and  salt  of  tartar  are  to  be  separately  dried,  pulTerised,  and  sifted  through  cane  aierea. 
The  salt  of  tartar  most  be  free  from  salpfaates.  To  8  parts  of  dry  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  3  of  dry  salt  of  tartar  are  to  be  added,  and  the  two  are  to  be  tncorpormted 
by  sifting.  A  large  and  strong  iron  pot  is  then  to  be  suspended  by  a  chain  from  a 
crane  in  sach  a  position  that  it  can  be  lowered  into  the  furnace  and  raised  with 
ease  ;  there  must  ^so  be  an  arrangement  to  enable  the  pot  to  be  arrested  at  any 
desired  height  The  pot  being  heated  to  redness,  the  mixture  is  to  be  thrown  in 
by  small  portions  until  the  vessel  is  half  full{  the  heat  being  allowed  to  rise 
gradually  until  the  whole  flows  pretty  qoietly.  During  the  fusion  the  contents  are  to 
be  stirred  with  a  clean  iron  rod  to  promote  the  aggregation  of  the  spongy  aediment 
As  soon  as  the  rod,  on  being  dipped  into  the  fused  mass  and  remored,  brings  with 
it  a  pure  white  porcelain  like  product,  the  operation  may  be  regarded  as  terminated, 
and  the  pot  is  to  be  raised  from  the  fire  by  means  of  the  crane  and  sling  in  a 
slightly  inclined  position.  One  of  the  operators  now  holds  a  large  clean  iron  ladle 
under  the  edge  of  the  pot,  while  another  elevates  the  latter  with  Uie  aid  of  tongs,  so 
that  the  ladle  becomes  filled.  The  contents  of  the  first  ladle  are  then  poured  off  into 
another  held  by  the  assistant  who  tilted  the  pot  The  latter  then  pours  the  contents 
of  his  ladle  into  a  large  shallow  and  brilliantly  clean  brass  basin  standing  in  another 
containing  a  little  water  so  as  to  cool  the  fused  cyanide  rapidly.  Extreme  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  even  the  smallest  drop  of  water  from  finding  its  way  into  the 
brass  vessel,  because  on  the  hot  cyanide  coming  in  contact  with  it  an  explosion 
would  occur,  scattering  it  in  every  direction  to  the  great  danger  of  the  persons  in  the 
vicinity.  The  two  ladles  are  to  be  kept  very  hot,  by  being  held  over  the  fire  until 
wanted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cyanide  fh>m  chilling  until  it  is  poured  into  the  brass 
basin.  The  latter  should  be  about  18  inches  in  diameter  and  1^  deep.  It  should 
be  quite  flat  bottomed.  The  object  of  so  many  pourings  off  is  to  prevent  any  of 
the  sediment  fh>m  finding  its  way  into  the  product,  and  thus  causing  black  specks 
in  it  The  pot  on  being  emptied  as  fiir  as  convenient,  is  to  have  the  sedunent 
remoTed  and  a  fresh  charge  inserted.  As  soon  as  the  coke  of  cyanide  is  cool,  it 
is  to  be  broken  up  into  moderate  sized  pieces  and  placed  in  dry  and  well  closed  jars. 

The  cyanide  of  potassium  possesses  great  points  of  interest  for  the  technical  and 
theoretical  chemist  It  is  the  salt  from  which  an  immense  number  of  compounds  of 
importance  may  be  obtained.  Very  large  quantities  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  auro-  and  argento-  cyanides  of  potassium  for  the  electro-platers  and 
gildera 

Auro-cyanide  ofpotauium  is  capable  of  being  formed  in  several  ways.  The  follow- 
ing are  convenient  processes.  The  selection  of  a  mode  of  preparing  it  will  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  operation  is  situated.  1.  By  the  battery. 
This  process  is  perhaps  the  most  generally  convenient  and  economical  for  the 
electro-gilder.  A  bath  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  best  conunercial  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  good  filtered  or  distilled  water.  The  best  salt  is  that  sold  under  the 
name  of  **gold  cyanide."  A  Danieirs  battery  of  moderate  siae  being  charged,  two 
plates  of  gold  are  attached  to  wires  and  connected  with  it  The  larger,  which  is  to 
be  dissolved,  is  attached  to  the  positive,  and  the  smaller,  which  need  be  but  the  size 
of  a  flattened  wire,  to  the  negative  pole.  The  action  of  the  battery  is  kept  up  until 
the  desired  amount  is  dissolved.  It  is  easy  to  remove  the  plate  used,  dry  and  weigh 
it  at  intervals  so  as  to  know  the  proper  time  to  stop  the  operation.  2.  Teroxide  of 
gold  (prepared  with  magnesia)  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassiiui. 

Argento-cyanide  of  pntOMtum.  This  solution  is  easily  prepared  for  the  electro- 
plater  by  the  followmg  process.  Metallic  silver  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and 
the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water 
and  filtered.  To  the  solution  cyanide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
is  added  as  long  as  precipitation  takes  place,  but  no  longer.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  off  on  calico  strainers,  and  well  washed  with  distilled  water.  It  is  then  to 
be  dissolved  in  solution*  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  diluted  to  the  desired  strength. 
The  solution  is  fluently  dark  coloured  at  first,  but  it  becomes  colourless  in  a  few 
hours,  and  should  then  be  filtered  from  a  small  black  precipitate  which  will  be 
obtained.  Many  operators  neglect  the  filtration  and  washing  of  the  precipitated 
cyanide  of  silver,  and  merely  continue  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  to  the  nitrate  of  silver  until  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  re-dissolved. 
The  first  method  is  however  to  be  preferred.  Some,  instead  of  precipitating  with 
cyanide  of  potassium,  do  so  with  solution  of  common  salt,  and  then,  after  washing  off 
the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  dissolve  it  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  Argento- 
cyanide  of  potassium  can  also  be  prepared  with  the  battery  by  the  process  mentioned 
under  auro-cyanide  of  potassium  ;  this  method  is  so  convenient  where  the  proper 
apparatus  is  at  hand,  that  few  professional  electro-platers  would  nieany  other  method. 
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Dagaerreotjpe  artists  who  silver  their  plates,  or  rather,  re-siWer  them,  would  find 
the  battery  process  too  cumbersome,  and  should,  therefore,  use  a 
solution  of  argento-cyanide    of  potassium  prepared  by  the    first 
method. 

In  order  to  suspend  Daguerreotype  plates  in  the  bath,  the  little 
'  contrivance  figured  in  the  margin,  jf^.  637*,  will  be  found  most  con- 
Tenient  It  merely  consists  of  pieces  of  copper  wire  twisted  together 
and  formed  into  a  grapoell  at  the  lower  end.  It  acts  like  a  spring, 
and  holds  the  plates  so  firmly  that  there  is  no  fear  of  its  falling  out 
eyen  if  the  apparatus  be  subjected  to  scTcre  Tibration. — C.  O.  W. 

CYANIDES  (FERRO).    See  Fsrroctanxdes. 

CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM,    See  Cyakides. 

CYANOGEN,  C'N.  A  compound  salt  radical,  analogous  in  its 
character  to  chlorine  and  the  other  halogens.  Xt  was  the  first  body 
discovered  possessing  the  characters  of  a  compound  radical,  and  the 
inyestigations  made  upon  it  and  its  derivations  have  thrown  more 
light  upon  the  constitution  and  proper  mode  of  classifying  organic 
substances  than  any  other  researches  whatever.  In  consequence  of  [ 
its  acting  in  all  its  compounds  as  if  it  were  a  simple  body  or  element, 
chemists  generally  have  acquired  the  habit  of  designating  it  by  the  symbol  Cy.  Like 
the  haloids  it  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  an  acid,  and  with  metals,  without  the 
necessity  for  the  presence  of  oxygen.  For  a  few  illustrations  of  its  analogies  with 
chlorine,  &c.,  see  Htdroctamio  Acid.  In  the  article  Ctaiodes  several  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  formed  hare  also  been  pointed  out  The  modem  French  chemists 
of  the  school  of  Gerhardt  very  justly  regard  cyanogen  in  the  light  of  a  double  molecule, 
thus,  Cy  Cy,  or  C^N'.  The  reason  of  this  is  because  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
organic  chemistry  are  more  easily  explained  hj^  the  use  of  four-volume  formuls 
than  any  others.  This  latter  mode  of  condensation  has  'been  shown  by  M.  Worts, 
in  his  admirable  work  on  the  compound  radicals,  to  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  case 
of  radicals  belonging  to  the  strict  hydrogen  type,  not  as  ethyle  and  its  homolog^nes; 
and  numerous  theoretical  and  experimental  results  are  in  favour  of  the  supposition 
that  all  radicals  in  the  free  st^ite  are  binary  groups. 

If  we  assume  the  truth  of  the  above  hypothesis,  we  shall  regard  cyanogen  in  the 
free  state  as  a  cyanide  of  cyanogen,  analogous  to  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  a 
cyanide  of  hydrogen. 

Cyanogen  may  very  conveniently  be  prepared  by  heating  cyanide  of  mercury  in 
a  retort  of  hard  glass.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  gas  is  given  off,  but  a  portion 
remains  behind  in  the  state  of  paracyanogen.  The  latter  substance  is  a  black  matter, 
the  constitution  of  which  is  by  no  means  understood.  It  has,  however,  the  same 
composition  in  the  hundred  parts  as  cyanogen  itself,  and  is  therefore  isomeric  with  it 

Cyanogen  is  a  colourless  combustible  gas  with  a  sharp  odour.  Its  density  is 
1*81.  Hany  requires  for  two  Tolumes  1  '80.  If  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  between 
— 13^  and  —22^  F.,  it  liquefies  into  a  transparent,  colourless,  and  very  mobile  fluid 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*866.  A  little  below  22°  the  fluid  cong^ds  to  a  mass 
resembling  ice.    The  flame  of  cyanogen  is  of  a  pale  purple  or  peach  blossom  colour. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  cyanogen  are  very  remarkable,  and  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  the  true  halogens.  For  instance,  it  combines  directly  with  aniline  to  produce 
a  body  having  basic  properties.  The  latter  is  called  cyaniline,  and  is  formed  by 
the  ocMilescence  of  two  molecules  of  cyanogen  with  two  of  aniline,  the  resulting 
formula  being,  consequently,  C'*H'*N^     There  are  a  variety  of  singular  compounds 

g reduced  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  and  its  halogen  compounds  upon  aniline  $  they 
ave  been  studied  with  remarkable  skill  by  Hofiooann. — C.  G.  W. 
CYDER  (Cidre,  Fr. ;  Ap/elwein,  Germ.) ;  the  vinous  fermented  juice  of  the  apple. 
The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  c^der  and  perry,  as  we  learn  f^om  the  following 
passage  of  Pliny  the  naturalist :  **  Wme  is  made  from  the  Syrian  pod,  from  pears  and 
apples  of  every  kind.**  (Book  xiv.  chap.  19.)  The  term  cyder  or  cidre  in  French,  at 
first  written  sidre^  is  derived  from  the  latin  word  ticera,  which  denoted  all  other  fer- 
mented liquors  except  grape  wine.  Cyder  seems  to  have  been  brought  into  Normandy 
by  the  Moors  of  Biscay,  who  had  preserved  the  use  of  it  after  coming  into  that  country 
from  Africa.  It  was  afterwards  spread  through  some  other  provinces  of  France, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  England,  Germany,  and  Russia.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  first  growths  of  Normandy  afSrd  still  the  best  specimens  of  cyder.  Devonshire 
and  Herefordshire  are  the  counties  of  England  most  famous  for  this  beverage. 

Strong  and  somewhat  elevated  ground,  rather  dry,  and  not  exposed  to  the  air  of  the 
sea,  or  to  high  winds,  are  the  best  situations  for  the  growth  of  the  cyder  apple.  The 
fruit  should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather.  The  juice  of  apples  is  composed  of  a  great 
deal  of  water ;  a  little  sugar  analogous  to  that  of  the  grape ;  a  matter  capable  of 
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cansiag  fermentation  with  contact  of  air;  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  maeilage,  with 
malic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  an  axotised  matter  in  a  Tery  email  quantity.  The  seeds 
contain  a  hitter  substance  and  a  little  essential  oil ;  the  pure  parenchyma  or  cellular 
membrane  constitutes  not  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  whole.  After  the  apples 
are  gathered,  they  are  left  in  the  barn-loft  for  fifteen  days  or  upwards  to  mellow ; 
some  of  them  in  Uiis  case,  however,  become  soft  and  brown.  This  degree  of  matu- 
ration diminishes  their  mucilage,  and  deyelopes  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  cyder  suffers  no  injury.  There  is  always,  however,  a  little  loss; 
and  if  this  ripening  goes  a  little  further  it  is  very  apt  to  do  harm,  notwithstanding  the 
vulgar  prejudice  of  the  country  people  to  the  contrary.  Too  much  care,  indeed, 
cauDot  be  taken  to  separate  the  sound  from  the  spoiled  apples ;  for  the  latter  merely 
furnish  an  acid  leaven,  give  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  juice,  and  hinder  the  cyder 
from  fining,  by  leaving  in  it  a  certain  portion  of  the  parenchyma,  which  the 
gelatinous  matter  or  the  fermentation  has  diffused  through  it.  Unripe  apples  should 
be  separated  from  the  ripe  also,  for  they  possess  too  little  saccharum  to  be  properly 
susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation. 

Where  cyder-making  is  scientifically  practised,  it  is  prepared  by  crushing  the 
apples  in  a  mill  with  revolving  edge-stones,  turned  in  a  circular  stone  cistern  by  one 
or  two  horses.  When  the  fruit  is  half  mashed,  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  river 
water  is  added. 

In  some  places  a  mill  composed  of  two  cast-iron  fluted  cylinders  placed  parallel  to 
each  other  under  the  bottom  of  a  hopper,  is  employed  for  crushing  the  apples.  One 
of  the  cylinders  is  turned  by  a  winch,  and  communicates  its  motion  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  means  of  the  flutings  working  into  each  other.  Each  portion  of  the 
fruit  must  be  passed  thrice  through  this  rude  mill  in  order  to  be  sufficiently  mashed ; 
and  the  same  quantity  of  water  must  be  added  as  in  the  edge  stone  milL 

After  the  apples  are  crushed  tbey  are  usually  put  into  a  large  tub  or  tun  for  12  or 
24  hours.  This  steeping  aids  the  separation  of  the  juice,  because  the  fermentative 
motion  which  takes  place  in  the  mass  breaks  down  the  cellular  membranes;  buttbere 
is  always  a  loss  of  alcohol  carried  off  by  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged,  while  the 
skins  and  seeds  develope  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the  liquid.  The  vatting  might  be 
suppressed  if  the  apples  were  so  comminuted  as  to  give  out  their  juice  more  readily. 
After  the  vatting,  the  mashed  firuit  is  carried  to  the  press  and  put  upon  a  square 
wicker  frame  or  into  a  hair  bag,  sometimes  between  layers  of  straw,  and  exposed 
stratum  super  stratum  to  strong  pressure  till  what  is  called  a  cheese  or  cake  is  formed. 
The  mass  is  to  be  allowed  to  drain  for  some  time  before  applying  pressure,  which 
ought  to  be  very  gradually  increased.  The  juice  which  exudes  with  the  leaxt 
pressure  affords  the  best  cyder ;  that  which  flows  towards  the  end  acquires  a  dis- 
agreeable taste  flrom  the  seeds  and  the  skins.  The  must  is  put  into  casks  with  large 
bungholes,  where  it  soon  begins  to  exhibit  a  tumultuous  fermentation.  The  ca>k 
must  be  completely  filled,  in  order  that  all  the  light  bodies  suspended  in  the  liquid 
when  floated  to  the  top  by  the  carbonic  acid  may  flow  over  with  the  froth ;  this 
means  of  clearing  cyder  is  particularly  necessary  with  the  weak  kinds,  because  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  these  matters  in  suspension  will  &11  to  the  bottom  of  the 
casks  after  the  motion  has  ceased.  In  almost  every  circumstance  besides,  when  no 
saccharine  matter  has  been  added  to  the  mnst,  that  kind  of  yeast  which  rises  to  the 
top  mnst  be  separated,  lest  by  precipitation  it  may  excite  an  acid  fermentation  in  the 
cyder.  The  casks  are  raised  upon  gauntrees  or  stillions,  in  order  to  place  flat  tubs 
below  them  to  receive  the  liquor  which  flows  over  with  the  froth.  At  the  end  of  2 
or  3  days  for  weak  cyders,  which  are  to  be  drunk  somewhat  sweet,  of  6  or  10  days 
or  more  for  stronger  cyders,  with  variations  for  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  fennen- 
tation  will  be  sufficiently  advanced,  and  the  cyder  may  be  racked  off  into  other  casks. 
Spirit  puncheons  preserve  cyder  better  than  any  other,  but  in  all  cases  the  casks 
should  be  well  seasoned  and  washed.  Sometimes  a  sulphur  match  is  burned  in  them 
before  introducing  the  cyder,  a  precaution  to  be  generally  recommended,  as  it 
suspends  the  activity  of  the  fermentation,  and  prevents  the  formation  of  vinegar. 

The  cyder  procured  by  the  first  expression  is  called  cyder  without  water.  The 
cake  remaining  in  the  press  is  taken  out,  ditided  into  small  pieces,  and  mashed  anew, 
adding  about  half  the  weight  of  water,  when  the  whole  is  carried  back  to  the  press 
and  treated  as  above  described.  The  liquor  thus  obtained  furnishes  a  weaker  cyder 
which  will  not  keep,  and  therefore  must  be  drunk  soon. 

The  cake  is  ont^e  more  mashed  up  with  water,  and  squeezed,  when  it  yields  a 
liquor  which  may  be  used  instead  of  water  for  moistening  fresh  ground  apples. 

The  processes  above  described,  although  they  have  been  long  practised,  and  have 
therefore  the  stamp  of  ancestral  wisdom,  are  extremely  defective.  Were  the  apples 
ground  with  a  proper  rotatory  rasp  which  wonl^  tear  all  their  cells  asunder,  and  the 
mash  put  through  the  hydraulic  press  in  bags  between  hurdles  of  wicker- w<*rk,  the 
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jaice  would  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfection  fit  to  make  a  cyder  taperior  to  many 
wines.  An  experimental  process  of  this  kind  has  been  actnally  executed  in  France 
upon  a  considerable  scale^with  the  best  results.  The  juice  had  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
apple,  was  fermented  by  itself  without  any  previous  fermentation  in  the  mash,  and 
afforded  an  excellent  strong  cyder  which  kept  well. 

When  the  must  of  the  apples  is  weak  or  sour,  good  cyder  cannot  be  made  fh)m  it 
without  the  addition  of  some  saccharine  matter.  The  syrup  into  which  potato  farina 
is  convertible  by  diastase  (saccharine  ferment,  see  Starch  and  Sugab),  would 
answer  well  for  enriching  poor  apple  juice. 

The  value  of  apples  to  produce  this  beverage  of  good  quality  is  proportionate  to  the 
specific  g^vity  of  their  juice.  M.  Couverchel  has  given  the  following  table,  illus- 
trative of  that  proposition : — 

Juice  of  the  green  renette,  queen  apple  (reituUe  verte)    -  -     1094 


English  renette 
Red  renette 
Musk  renette 
Fouillet  ray4 
Orange  apple 
Renette  of  Caux 
Water 


-  1080 

-  1072 

-  1069 

-  1064 

-  1063 

-  1060 

-  1000 


Cyder  apples  may  be  distributed  into  three  cUisses,  the  sweet,  the  bitter,  and  the 
sour.  The  second  are  the  best;  they  afford  a  denser  juice,  richer  in  sugar,  which 
clarifies  well,  and  when  fermented  keeps  a  long  time ;  the  juice  of  sweet  apples  is 
difficult  to  clarify ;  but  that  of  the  sour  ones  makes  bad  cyder.  Late  apples  are  in 
general  to  be  preferred.  With  regard  to  the  proper  soil  for  raising  apple  trees,  the 
reader  may  consult  with  advantage  an  able  essay  upon  '*  The  Cultivation  of  Orchards 
and  the  making  of  Cyder  and  Perry,'*  by  Frederick  Falkner,  Esq.,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Journal.  He  adverts  judiciously  to  the  necessity 
of  the  presence  of  alkaline  and  earthy  bases  in  the  soils  of  all  deciduous  trees,  and 
especially  of  such  as  produce  acid  fruits. 

CYMOLE.  C^H*^.  Syn.  Camphogen.  A  hydrocarbon  found  in  oil  of  cuminine 
in  coal  naphtha.     See  Cabbubbtted  Htdbooen. 

CYMOPHANE.  A  variety  of  Chrysoberyl,  whigh  exhibits  a  peculiar  milkv  or 
opalescent  app^uwice.  When  cut  en  cabochon^  it  shows  a  white  floating  band  of  light, 
and  is  much  prixed  as  a  ring  stone. — H.  W.  B. 
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